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CHAPTER  I. 
VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


/^UR  list  of  voyages  and  travels  this  year  is  nnusually  scanty,  and 
^^  the  really  new  information  communicated  by  them,  is  still  more 
contracted.  Mr.  Barrow^s  voyage  to  Cochinchina  affords  some  inte« 
resting  particulars  concerning  the  present  political  state  of  that  coun* 
try,  not  however  obtained  from  his  own  researches,  but  from  the  less 
authentic  testimony  of  a  French  officer.  In  the  same  entertaining  work 
may  be  found  a  very  pleasing  and  valuable  relation  of  a  journey  toT 
some  of  the  native  tribes  occupying  the  country  to  the  North  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  appear  to  have  attained  a 
considerably  higher  state  of  civilization  and  populousness  than  any  which 
have  heretofore  been  visited. 

Pr.  Pinckard's  "  Notes  on  the  West  Indies**  are  tiot  merely  enter- 
taining, but  add  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  in  these  important  colonies. 

The  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  British,  among  other  publica«i 
tioDs,'  has  given  birth  to  a  work  of  meritorious  compilation,  entitled 
Travels  of  A.  Z.  Helms,  but  if  we  mistake  not,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
per journal  of  Helms  has  been  transcribed  by  this  compiler  from  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  in' which  it  made  its  appearance  two  or  three  yean 

•go- 
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2  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  other  articles  of  this  chapter  (with  the  exception  of  Captaitt 
Burney's  second  volume  of  his  excellent  history  of  discoveries  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean)  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  present  state  of  France, 
and  are  none  of  very  commanding  merit.  "  « 


Art.  I.  A  Vo^agt  to  Cochinchina,  in  lite  Years  1792  and  J 793;  containing  4 
general  View  of  the  valuable  Fro^uctioaM  and  ike  political  Importana  of  this 
jfiourisking  kingdom  ;  and  also  qf  suck  European  Setilc/fientM  as  Visre  visited  oh  the 
Vauage:  wiih  Sketches  qf  the  Manners,  C/uuracier,  and  Condition  of  their  several 
Inhabitants*  To  toltich  is  annexed  an  Account  qfa  Journey^  made  in  the  Years  1 801 
ami  I802»  to  t/ie  Residence  of  the  Chirf  qfike  Boas/iuana  Natisn,  being  the-rimoteu 

.  Foini  in  t/ie  Interior  qfSout/tem  Africa  to  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  penetrated. 
The  facts  and  Descriptions  taken  from  a  tnawiscript  JournaL  With  a  Chart  qf  the 

.  Soute.  ^yJoHN  Barrow^  Esq.  F.R.S,  Author  of  **  Travels  in  Southtrn  Africa,*' 
and  "  Travels  in  China,''    4to.  pp.  4.50,  21  plates. 


TWICE  since  the  commencement 
of  our  labours  we  have  had  occasi- 
on to  notice  the  admirabe  works  of 
Mr.  Barrow.  Why  bis  works  have 
been  published  in  a  reversed  order 
of  time  is  sufEciently  evident. 

Little  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  present  volume  relates  to 
Cochinchina,  the  title  page  there- 
fore raised  expectations  in  us  which 
irere  considerably  abated  by  the 
table  of  contepts.  Mr.  Barrow  how* 
ever  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
can  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  or 
from  England  to  Dar-fur,  and  see 
iiiothing.  If  be  were  to  walk  toWap- 

Eing  and  write  a  quarto  volume  of 
is  travels  there,  we  would  read  the 
book,  in  full  Confidence  that  it 
would  be  worth  reading. 

The  first  chapter  relates  to  Ma- 
deira, an  ingenious  experiment  of 
'Admiral  Patton's  is  mentioned,  in 
proof  that  an  under  current  from 
the  Mediterranean  flows  into  the 
Atlantic. 

%  *<  THE  Admiral  took  op  a  small  flask 
«)f  salt  water  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near 
Cape  iSaiht  Vincent,  which  weighed 
fL2oz,  5drs.  The  tame  quantity,  in  bulk, 
of  salt  water  taken  up  by  him  in  tfie  Me- 
Hiterranean  near  Minorca,  was  found  to 
be  \S  grains  heavier.  Two  decanters 
w.^re  aUerwards  filled,  one  with  fresh, 
i\ii,  r.rber  wilh  salt  water,  their  specific 
l^nivivi's  ditfering  in  the  above  propor* 


tlon,  and  the  fresh  water  tinged  witii 
red  colouring  matter.  The  decanters  be- 
ing placed  horizontally,  and  their  necks 
closelj  luted,  a  gradual  interchange  of 
their  contents  was  observed  to  take 
place,  the  fresh  and  coloured  water  ma- 
king its  way  though  the  upper,  and  the 
sail  water  in  a  contrary  direction  through 
the  lower,  part  of  the  necks ;  being  a 
just  representation  of  the  upper  and  uih 
dercurrentsy  which  are  supposed  to  flow 
in  contrary  diredtons  through  the  str^ 
ofGibralur." 

Mr  Barrow  repeats  the  fable  that 
the  cloud  which  overhangs  Madeira 
was  supposed  by  the  Portugueze  at 

Porto  Santo  to  be  suspended  over 
one  of  the  mouths  of  Hell,  a  fable, 
so  ridiculously  exaggerated  in  Mr. 
Stanicr  Clarke's  History  of  Mari- 
time Discovery.  The  fact  is  di- 
rectly contrarj'.  They  thoueht  it 
cloud,  and  cloud  onlvy  till  oeing 
certain  that  it  was  always  in.  tbs 
.same  place,  they  concluded  it:was 
land,  and  \v^nt  to  ascertain  it;-  "^Phe 
circumstance,  as  literally  tr^nslttted 
from  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
of  the  Portuguese  historians  who 
writes  concerning  the  discoveries^ 
will  be  foiind  in  our  second  volume, 
p,18. 

At  Funchal,  in  tlie  FraiKiscan  con- 
vent, there  is  a  chapel  built  of  human 
skulls  and  thigh  bones,  of  which  a 
print  is  annexed.    These  chac&el 
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houses  are  not    uncommon.    Mr. 
Murphy  has  given  a  view  of  the  one 
atEvora,  which  is  a  better  repre- 
sentation than  this,    because  it  is 
more  distinct.     The  figure  over  the 
altar  who  is  weighing  souls  in  the 
balance,  cannot  be  St.  Francesco,  aa 
Mr.  Barrow  supposes :    that  saint 
always  wears  the  habit  in  Heaven, 
hor  does  he   hold  in  the  Catholic 
Mythology  so  high  an  office.     He 
^its  indeed  in  the  seat  from  which 
Lucifer  fell^  but  the  office  of  judg- 
ing the  dead  has  not  been  assigned 
him.    The  very  accurate  drawing 
front  which  the  print  was  taken,  it 
is  said,  Will  best  explain  the  subject. 
The  drawing  probably  would,  but 
the  print  is  in  that  detestable  washy 
^uatint  style  which  explains  no- 
thing.   I.  H.  S.  which  can  be  made 
out  upon  the  shield  of  the  figure, 
points  out  who  is  designed  by  it, 
and  there  is  something  below  which 
looks  like  St.  Francesco,  but  is  so 
exceedingly  indistinct  that  it  is  im* 
|)os»ible  to  say  with  certainty  who  it 
M.    This  wretched  style  of  engrav^ 
ii^  cannot  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated.   When  prints  are  to  be  mul- 
tiplied (and  in  travels  the  more  they 
are  the  better^  why  is  not  the  stone 
engraving  adopted  ?    This    dauby 
Banner    should   be  kept  for  the 
mist  and  moonshine  of  picturesque 
tourists. 

This  chapter  concerning  Madeira 
is  written  with  less  judgment  than 
any  thing  which  we  liave  heretofore 
perused  iu  Mr.  Barrow*s  writings. 
Speaking  of  Nuns,  he  says,  *  Weare 
aptloattach a  lively  interesttoyoung 
females  who  arc  thus  so  cruelly, 
as  we  suppose,  separated  for  ever 
from  all  society,  except  that  of  each 
other ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful  if  they  {possess  those  exalted  sen- 
timents, nice  feelings,  and  sound 
understandings,  which  prevail  a- 
mong  females  of  those  countries 
where  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  un* 
restrained  freedom.*  True.  But  can 
it  be  doubtful  whether  they  possess 


natural  feelings  ?  the  question  is  not 
concerning  nice  ones*  Nunneries 
are  useful  as  Bedlams  which  crazy 
women  chuse  for  themselves ;  but 
they  are  not  Bedlams ;  they  ar^ 
Prisons  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
women  should  be  young  and  beauti« 
ful,  to  be  very  miserable  in  con- 
finement. 

A  remarkable  oversight  occurs  in 
the  following  sentence  :  ^  It  camiot 
be  the  climate  that  occasions  th6 
meagre,  sallow,  and  sickly  appear- 
ance which  the  inhabitants  ot  Fun- 
dial  generally  wear,  but  may  ra- 
ther be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of 
their  food,  to  a  life  of  drudgery, 
and  exposure  to  great  vicissitude  of 
climate^  by  daily  ascendingr  the 
mountains  in  $»arch  of  fuel.'  A 
total  disregard  of  cleanliness  is  men- 
tioned as  a  main  cause;  they  are 
afflicted  with  a  violent  special  of 
itch,  which  they  consider  as  in* 
curable. 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  no  very  respect- 
ful language,  gives  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  Dr.  Price  is  inaccurate  iii 
bis  estimate  of  the  annual  mortality 
in  Madeira,  because*  lie  does  not 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of 
any  remarkable  instance  of  longer 
vity.  Dr.  Price's  ealculations  ar0 
founded  upon  a  census  of  theislaad; 
nor  is  the  question  whether  a  fmr 
persons  live  to  extreme  old  age 
there,  but  whether  a  greater  proper^ 
tion  live  to  the  ordinary  term  of 
life.  Mr.  Barrow  does  not  pretend 
to  have  collected  any  facts  whicli 
contradict  Dr.  Price's  estimate — an 
estimate  in  itself  by  no  means  im« 
probable ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  in 
a  chance  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the 
islaud,  he  should  have  collected 
any.  There  are  few  annoying  in- 
sects ill  Madeira — a  good  reason 
why  invalids  should  go  there. 

TeneriflFe  is  the  subject  of  the' 
next  chapter.  A  brief  account  of 
the  original  inhabit^ts  is  given; 
but  for  the  sad  story  of  this  most 
interesting  people,  the  reader  should 
B  2 
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have  been  referred  to  Gla.s*s  Hi- 
story of  the  Canaries.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  we  have, 
in  our  language,  more  books  of 
great  merit  and  no  reputation,  or  of 
great  reputation  and  no  merit.  Time 
orings  these  things  riirht  at  last ;  but 
Time  is  as  slow  in  settlintr  these 
claifns,  as  if  be  were  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  even  a  Commissioner  for 
expediting  an  unaudited  account. 
A  dismal  statement  is  (riven  of  the 

frievances  under  which  the  inha- 
itants  of  these  islands  labour ;  yet 
the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes,  im- 
posts, and  vexatious  monopolies,  is 
>  Scarcely  equal  to  the  yearly  profits 
of  a  Loudon  brewer.  Industry  suf*« 
lers  under  every  possible  discou- 
y^ement ;  tlie  people  are  indolent 
from  utter  hopelessness,  and  the 
usual  diseases  arc  the  consequence. 
Gross  immorality  is  here,  as  it  is 
every  where  else,  the  effect  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  religion — ifie  uni* 
form  and  mcessary  effect  of  that 
execrable  system  of  priestcraft, 
Wherever  it  is  established ; — and  let 
the  ignorance  of  this  age,  which 
conceals  itself  under  the  mask  of 
liberality,  confute  this  assertion,  if 
it  can. 

**  Such  are  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
iMftd  jifovernment,  on  one  of  the  fitie^^t 
blandft  probably  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe." 

If  the  Canary  Islands  are  of  im- 
portance on  commercial  considera- 
tions, they  are  therefore  politically 
ihiportant.     It  is  singular  that  the 
only  part  6f  the  world  in  which  Eng- 
land has  shewn  herself  ambitious  of 
doniinion,  should  be  in  Hindostan, 
where  her  doniinion  must  necessa- 
rily be  precarious.     But  it  is  time 
,   jdiat    England  should  show  herself 
embitious.     If  Europe  is  to  be  shut 
against  us,  every  other  part  of  the 
world  should  be  thrown  open.    Not 
A  colony  should  be  left  to  our  ene- 
^iVes,  not  a  poit  open  to  their  ships, 
Except  thoise  of  thtit  own  toasts* 


Give  the  Canarians  *  just  and  salu* 
tary  laws,  and  they  will  soon  be^ 
come  industrious  and  intelligent' 
Filth  and  laziness  are  no  more  na- 
tural to  men  than  they  are  to  the 
duck  and  the  ass  ;  but  man,  like  all 
other  animals,  is  degraded  when  he 
is  oppressed. 

At  St.  Jago,  Mr.  Barrow  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  old  Resa^ 
lution  of  Captain  Cook,  transformed 
to  a  smuggling  whaler,  under  the 
name  of  La  Liberie^  and  bearing  the 
tricolor  flag,  '  The  Resolution,'  he 
says,  ^  was  the  house  of  Cook,  and 
out  of  res|x;ct  to  his  memory,  I 
would  have  laid  her  up  in  a  dock| 
till  she  had  wasted  away  plank  by 
plank.'  The  Cape  de  Verd  islauai 
are,  if  possible ^  in  a  more  deplore* 
ble  state  than  the  Canaries. 

Two  chapters  follow  relating  to 
Brazil.  What  information  a  quick 
observer  could  collect  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Mr. 
Barrow  has  not  failed  to  communi* 
cate  ;  but  he  adds  little  to  the  very 
little  which  is  known  in  England 
concerning  this  most  interesting  and 
iniportantcountry.Something,how- 
ever,  there  is,  which  deserves  to  be 
considered  at  this  time« 

"  Few  of  the  tiraztlian  colonists  en* 
tertain  the  idea  of  ever  returning  to  Por- 
tugal*   Their  condition  in  South  Ameri* 
cais  very  different  from  that  of  our  coun- 
try men  in  foreign  settlements.     Tbes^ 
exert  their  utmost  energy  to  amass  a  for- 
tune,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  it  at  home; 
while  those  see  as  liule  prospect  of  re- 
turning to  Europe  with  the  means  oft 
comforiable  subsistence  as  a  convict  can 
expect  to  return  with  a  fortune  from  Bo- 
tany Bay.    Even  the  military  officers, 
whose  turn  of  duty  requires  their  being 
sent  to  the  Brazils,  seldom  if  ever  return. 
Being  kept  heyortd  their  time  of  service, 
they  are  induced  to  marry,  beget  a  pro- 
geny, and  settle  in  tlie  country;  thus  lo- 
sing sight  in  a  great  degree  of  the  mother 
country ;  and  naturally  becoming  less  in- 
disposed to  separate  from  it.     Some  of 
the  leading  men  spoke  very  fretly  on 
this  subjea  wfadn  w^e  were  tiiercv  and  ( 
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iliould  conclude  the  circumstances  have 
juH  cliani^ed  mucb  in  favourof'theffovern- 
menljsincethat  time.  There  is  lit  lie  doubt 
that  a  man  ef  skill,  of  spirit  and  reputa- 
tion, might  at  this  moment  easily  spur 
(hem  on  to  declare  their  independence. 
SliJl,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
tiiat  one  of  their  own  countrymen  from 
furope  would  be  more  acceptable  as  a 
chief  than  either  a  colonist  or  a  foreigner. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  are  attached  to 
the  name  of  their  country^  their  religion, 
and  their  language  ;  and  I  am  p»ersuaded 
that  if  the  Court  of  Portugal  had  sufficient 
energy  and  activity  to  transplant  itself 
to  the  Brazils  as  M^asonce  intended  when 
tlie  Spaniards  invaded  them,  a  mighty 
and  brilliant  empire  might  speedily  b^ 
created  in  South  America,  to  counter* 
poise  the  growing  power  of  the  United 
States  in  the'  northern  part  of  thai  con- 
tinent.   The  former  possesses  many  f  d- 
yantage^  over  the  latter  i   in  fertility  of 
soil,  in  the  value  of  its  productions,  in 
climate,  and   in  geographical  position, 
eminently  ti&vourwle  lor  communication 
and  commerce  with  every  nation  of  the 
civilized  world.** 

"  Wliatever  step  the  Court  of  Portu- 
gal may  be  compelled  to  take  in  the  pre* 
sent  critical  juncture,  it  will  behove 
England  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  its 
colonies,  and  especially  those  ol  the  Bra* 
srih.  Were  the  French  once  suffered  to 
get  possession  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  na* 
tural  strength  of  the  country  is  so  com- 
nanding,  and  the  advantages  it  posses* 
sea  so  important,  that  it  would  be  no  ea- 
sy matter  to  drive  them  out  of  it  by  force» 
Of  prevail  on  them  to  quit  it  by  treaty. 
I  am  not  sure  also  that,  next  to  one  of 
U»e  royal  family  of  Portugal,  French  in- 
terest might  not  preponderate  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  the  descen- 
dants of  the  French  Jejmits  are  not  un- 
mindful of  their  origin,  and  with  whom 
the  restoration  of  the  order  would  beat- 
tended  with  no  small  degree  of  influ* 
enoe.  And  although  in  the  sea-port 
towns  the  trading  pai:t  of  the  nation 
might  (^  it  Uieir  interest  to  tlirow  them- 
selves wajifx  t})e  protection  of  the  £ng- 
^  lish  fl{ig,  thinking  by  such  a  chiin^e  to 
ac(|uire  a  free  and  unrestrained  com- 
merce; yet  such  is  the  sway  which  the 
priesthood  possesses  over  tl)e  laitv,  that 
tke  diQculties  arte  immense   which  a 


Protestant  government .  would  have  to 
encounter.  It  is  probable  also  that  the 
present  imbecile  government  of  Portu- 
gal may  be  compellt-d  to  court  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  though  the  result  must 
inevitably  be  ruinous  to  her  pre'«ent  de- 
clining trade  and  to  her  colonies." 

Some  remarks  follow  concerning 
the  mischievous  effects  of  revolu^i 
tionizing  South  America.  Mr,  Bar- 
row seems  to  lose  all  his  characN 
teristic  good  sense  whenever  the 
unlucky  word  Revolution  comes  in 
his  way.  To  think  of  revolution 
izing  the  most  oppressed  country 
in  the  world,  shocks  him  as  mnch 
as  it  would  shock  an  old  woman  19 
hear  a  physician  prescribe  arsenic^ 
and  just  as  rationally. 

The  following  remarks  upon  tha 
island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  deserve 
attention. 

"  The  officer  who  went  on  shore  re- 
ported that  the  water  wa?  a  mountain- 
rill  of  excellent  quality,  and  that  it  (ell  so 
conveniently  on  thebeitch  as  to  be  brought 
with  great  ease  into  casks,  without  re- 
moving tliem  out  of  the  boatst  It  is  by 
no  means  unimportant  for  the  officer^  of 
our  navy  to  be  acquainted  with  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  largest  sjiips  of  lyarar^ 
capable  of  taking  on  board  a  supply  of 
every  article  necessary  for  the  ^opge^t 
voyage  except  that  of  vyater,  which  is  no 
less  indispensable  for  the  health  an4 
comfort  of  the  people  than  other  specief 
of  provisions.  Sliould  we,  therefore,  a| 
any  future  time  be  so  unfortunate  as  tp 
be  excluded  from  the  Brazils  and  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  half-way  island 
to.lndia  would  be  found  to  possess  many 
conveniences.  Even  those  who  may 
contend  that  our  colonial  territories  ar^ 
already  suflliciently  extended,  must  ai 
least  agree  that  we  can  never  have  too 
many  points  of  security  and  accommoda- 
tion for  our  ships  of  war  ^nd  of  com- 
merce. It  was  mdeed  once  proposed  by 
a  set  of  adventurers,  to  form  an  estab- 
]i>hn[icnt  on  this  island,  in  order  to  carry  - 
on  9  convenient  smuggling  trade  with 
the  settlements  of  South  America,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Spain/  by  furnishmg 
the  natives  with  light  Manchester  and 
coarse  Indian  goods  in  exchange  fcif 
fi  3  . 
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totcie,  and  employing,  at  (he  same  time, 
their  shipping  in  the  Southern  Wbale 
Fishery^  in  order  to  procure  oil  and  bone 
as  a  return  cargo  for  Europe.  If,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  government,  such 
a  settlement  were  made,  it  might  answer 
the  same  purpose  for  the  East  India 
Company's  ships  on  the  outward-bound 
Toyage  as  St.  Helena  does  on  the  home- 
lyard ;  and  a  work  of  defence  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  with  a  few  men,  would 
render  it  impregnable,  a  circumstance 
ivhich  not  a  little  enhances  its  value/' 

A  curious  account  follows  of  Am- 
sterdam Island,  which  is  incapable 
of  abridgment.  We  hasten  over  this 
part  of  the  volume  to  come  to  the 
moat  novel  part  of  its  contents. 

To  understand  more  easily  the 
late  history  of  Cochincbina,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  transcribe  a  part 
of  Mr.  Barrow^s  geographical  out« 
lines  of  the  country. 

"The  extensive  empire  of  China  ter- 
minates, on  the  south,  at  the  twenty-se- 
cond degree  of  latitude;  but  a  tongue 
of  land  connected  with  it  continues  on 
its  western  side  as  far  as  to  the  ninth  pa- 
rallel of  northern  latitude.  This  prolon- 
gation of  thirteen  degrees  in  extent  has  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains  which,  running 
down  the  middle  from  north  to  south,  di- 
▼idel  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  west, 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Tungquin,  Cochm- 
-chinOi  Ttiompa,  and  Cambodia,  on  the 
east.  These  names,  thus  usually  marked 
on  our  charts,  are,  however,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  natives,  except  Tungquin. 
The  other  tiiree  collectively  are  called 
Jiiunan,  and  are  distinguished  by  three 
grand  division?!.  The  first,"  contained 
between  the  southernttiost  pomt  which 
forms  the  extremity  ofthegulph  ofSiani 
knd  which  lies  in  about  the  ninth  degree 
of  latitude,  as  far  as  to  the  twelfth  degree, 
is  called  Dcn-nai ;  the '  second,  extend- 
ing  from  hence  to  the  fifteenth  degree, 
Chang;  and  the  third,  between  this  and  the 
aeventeeiith  degree,  where  the  kingdoni 
of  rttfrg^toh  commences,  is  called //«^i 
On  the  sea  coast  of  all  these  division^  are 
safe  and  commodioiikbays  and  harbours.'^. 

In  1774  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Cochincbina,  headed  by  three  bro- 
tbers,  the  one  of  whom  V9Z%  a  Mer- 


chant^ the  second  a  General,  aii<l 
the  third  a  Priest.     The  Merchant 

Save  feasts  and  fire-works,  the  Sol**^ 
ier  cajoled  the  army,  and  the  Priest 
engaged  his  rascally  brethren  to  fiw 
vour  the  conspiracy  by  pretended 
oracles.  They  got  possession  of  tfaa 
king's  person,  he  being  a  sickly  and 
indolent  roan,  put  him  todeadi  with 
as  many  of  the  royal  fitmily  as  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  divided  thia 
country  between  therii,  Yin-yac, 
the  Merchant,  took  the  two  division! 
of  Chang  and  Donnai ;  the  Oeneralt 
that  of  Hu6,  bordering  on  Tung^ 
quin,  which  kingdom  he  easily  con^  • 
quered,  and  took  the  name  of 
Quang-tung  j  and  the  younger  bro- 
ther was  made  high  Pliest  of  aU 
Cochinchina. 

Adran,  a  French  Missionary  with 
the  high  title  of  Apostolic  Vicar 
of  Cochinphina,  resided  at  court 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Per- 
secution  had  once  raged  in  that 
country  ;  bpt  those  days  were  over; 
the  late  King  protected  the  Chrisr 
tians,  and  was  sufficiently  sensible 
of  Adran's  superiority  over  his  own 
subjects,  to  place  his  own  son  under 
his  tuition.  By  his  assistance,  the 
Queen,  the  young  King,  his  wife 
and  infant  son,  and  one  sister,  ef- 
fected their  escape.  They  fled  Lo.a 
considerable  distance  from  tbecapi* 
tal,  ^d  took  refuge  in  a  forest 
where,  like  Charles  in  the  oak,  they 
concealed  themselves  in  thebranches 
of  a  banyan  tree,  being  fed  by  a 
Christian  priest,  till  farther  search 
was  discontinued.  The  fugitives 
then  made  their  way  to  the  city  ot 
l^aigoiig^  tbei  walls  of  which  had 
been  levelled,  and  20,CMX)  of  its  in- 
habitants put%o  thei  sword  for  tbeic 
fidelity  to  their  late  soycreign.  The 
beoplcK  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
the  young  king,  atid' crowned  bim 
iinderthe  name  of  bis  late  father 
Caung*shung.  There  were  lying 
then  an  armed  vessel  commandea 
by  a  F^fenchman,  seven  Portiigues^ 
merchantmen,  and  a  considerable! 
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tminber  of  junks  and  row  boats. 
These  tvere,  by  Adran*4$  advice, 
purchased,  manned-  and  equipped, 
and  \ritk  them  an  attack  was^  made 
lipon  the  usurper's  fleet  in  the  har* 
hour  of  Qjuin^nong.  The  French- 
man after  doiog  wonders  got  a^ 
ground,  and  the  Portup^uese  ran 
aivay  to  Macao — but  this  is  from 
French  authority.  However,  the 
king  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  obliged  to  fly.  He  found  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  force 
which  was  marching  against  him, 
and  therefore  with  the  remains  of 
his  family,  and  a  few  faithful  ser* 
vants,  fled  to  sea  and  took  possession 
of  a  small  uninhabited  island  in  the 
Gnlpb  of  Siam,  called  Pulo  JVaif 
where  he  was  joined  by  about  twelve 
hundred  subjects  capable  of  bearing 
arms. 

The  usurper  prepared  an  expedi* 
;tion  to  attack  him  here.     It  was  in 
•vain  to  think  of  resisting  with  such 
a  handful  of  men.     Caung-shung 
embarked  for  Siam,  and  threw  him* 
self  on  the  protection  of  the  Sia- 
mese king.     He  liappcned  to  be  at 
war  with  the  Birmans,  who  had  hi- 
therto  been  constantly   victorious. 
Caung-sbung  offered  his    and  his 
followers  services  against  them ;  he 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  from 
Adran    of    European    tactics^    by 
means  of  which  be  so  continually 
bafllcd  the  enemy,  and   harrassed 
them  90  incessantly,  that  he  obliged 
them  to  sue  for  peace  on  his  own 
terms.     The  king   of  Siam  mean- 
time   fell  in  love   with    his  sister, 
and  made  overtures  to  tbe  mother 
to  liave  her  for  one   of  his  concu- 
bines; this  proposal  being  rejected, 
he  offered  to  snare  his  throne  with 
her,  which  was  rejected  also ; — it  is 
not  said  why ;  but  he  who  makes  a 
tragedy  upon  this  part  of  the  story, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  find  reasons  suf- 
ficiently   beroicai  for  an    eastern 
princess*    A  quarrel  was  the  conse- 
quence.    A  more  probable  account 
ifiiputqs  it  tQ  the  envy  of  the  Sia*. 


mese  generals,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  king,  fie  this  as  it  may,  Caung* 
shung  found  it  necessary  at'  the 
head  of  his  followers,  now  amount- 
ing to  about  1500,  to  cut  bis  way 
out  of  the  capital  of  Siam,  seize 
the  shipping  in  the  nearest  harbour, 
and  return  to  Pulo  Wai,  which  he 
fortified  securely  with  the  guns  and 
arms  found  in  the  ships. 

Adran  meantime  nad  made  his 
way  from  Siam  to  the  southern  part 
of  Cochinchina,  whdre  he  found  the 
people  still  attached  to  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  usurper.  He  conceived 
the  plan  of  applying  to  the  king  of 
France  for  succours.  Caung-shung 
approved  of  this,  and  entrusted  the 
missionary  with  his  eldest  son.  They 
arrived  at  Paris  in  1787;  and  in  a 
few  months  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
of  which  the  principal  articles  wer« 
as  follows : 

'*  I.  There  shall  be  an  oflTensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Cochinchina;  they  do  hereby 
agree  mutually  to  afford  assistance  to 
each  othef'  against  all  those  who  may 
make  war  upon  either  of  the  two  con^ 
trading  partien. 

"II.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
there  shall  he  put  under  the  orders  of  the 
King  of  Cochinchina  a  squadron  of 
twenty  French  ships  of  war,  of  such  size 
and  force  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  his  service. 

"  III.  Five  complete  European  regi« 
mcnt!«»and  two  regiments  of  native  colo- 
nial troops,  shall  be  embarked  without 
df  lav  for  Cochinchina. 

"IV  His  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  shall 
engage  to  furnish*  within  four  months, 
the  sum  of  one  million  dollars;  five  hun« 
dred  thousand  of  which  shall  he  in  Rpe<* 
cic,  the  remainder  in  salt  pelre»  cannon^ 
musqiiets,  and  other  military  stores. 

**  V.  From  the  moment  the  French 
troops'  shall  have  entered  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Cochinchina.  they  and 
their  generals*,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall 
receive  their  orders  from  the  King  of 
Cochinchina.  tW  this  effect  the  com* 
manding  officers  shall  be  furnished  with 
instructions  from  his  Catholic   Majestjf 
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to  obey  !n  all  Clnngs^  and  in  all  places, 

the  will  of  hi«  newr  ally. 

On  the  other  hand, 

*'  I.  The  Kirijr  o\  Cochinchina,  as 
soon  as  tranquillity  shall  be  re-establish- 
ed in  his  dominions  -^hall  engage  to  fur- 
nish for  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  such 
ft  quantity  off^tores  and  provisions  as  will 
enable  them  to  put  to  sea  without  delay, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  ambassador 
from  the  King  of  France;  and  for  the 
i>etter  effecting  this  purpose,  there  shall 
be  sent  out  from  Europe  a  corps  of  offi* 
cers  and  petty  officors  of  the  marine,  to 
be  put  upon  a  permanent  e:»tablishinent  in 
Cochinchina. 

•'  II.  His  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  shall 
have  re^&ident  c«.nsuls  on  every  part  of  the 
coast  of  CcKhinchina,  wherever  he  may 
ihink  (it  to  place  them.  Tiiesc  consuls 
shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing, or  causing  to  be  built,  ships,  frigates, 
and  other  vessels,  without  mole^alion, 
under  any  p'reteme,  from  the  Cochin- 
cbinese  government. 

''III.  Tlie  ambassador  of  his  Majesty 
*  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Court  of  Cochinchina 
shall  be  allowed  to  fell  such  timber,  in 
any  of  the  forests,  as  may  be  found  con- 
venicnt  and  suitable  for  building  ships, 
frigates,  or  other  vessels. 

•*  IV.  The  King  of  Cochinchina  and 
the  Council  of  State  sliall  cede  in  perpe* 
Inity  to  his  tnost  Christian  Majesty,  his 
lieirs,  and  successors,  the  port  and  terri- 
tory, of  Han-s&n  (bay  ofTuron  and  the 
peninsula,)  and  the  adjacent  islands  from 
Faifo  on  the  south  to  Uai-wen  on  the 
kiorih. 

"  V,  The  King  of  Cochinchina  enga- 
ges to  furnish  men  and  materials  necessa- 
ry for  the  construction  of  forts,  bridges, 
high-roads,  tanks,  &c.  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
defence  of  the  cession  made  to  his  faith- 
ful ally  tlie  King  of  France. 

'*  VI.  In  case  that  the  natives  shall  at 
any  time  be  unwilling  to  remain  in  the 
ceded  territory,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  it,  and  will  be  reimbursed  the  va- 
lue of  the  property  they  may  leave  upon 
it.  The  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
shall  remain  unaltered;  all  religious  opi- 
nions shall  be  free;  the  taxes  shall  be 
collected  by  the  Fr^pch  in  the  u  ual 
mode  of  the  country,  and  the  collectors 
shall  be  appointed  jaintly  by  the  ambas- 
•idor  of  f  cance  and  the  King  of  Cochin* 


china;  but  the  latter  shall  netcfaamany 
part  of  those  taxes,  which  will  belong 
properly  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
lor  the  support  of  his  teiritories. 

"  VII.  In  the  event  of  his  roost  Chris- 
tian  Majesty  being  resolved  to  wage 
war  in  any  part  of  India,  it  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
French  forces  to  raise  a  levy  of  14,000 
men,  whom  he  shall  cause  to  be  trained 
in  the  same  manner  as  llley  are  in  France, 
and  to  be  put  under  French  discipline. 

"  Vill.  In  the  event  of  any  power 
whatsoever  attacking  the  French  in  their 
Cochinchinese  territory,  the  King  of 
Cochinchina  shall  furnish  60,000  men 
or  more  in  land  forces,  whom  he  shall 
clothe,  victual,  &c.  &c. " 

The  bishop  of  Cochinchina,  as 
Ad  ran  was  now  styled,  with  the 
young  prince  under  his  charge,  and 
ihe  treaty  in  his  pocket,  set  out  for 
Ponclicherry.  He  called  at  the  Isle 
x>f  France,  where  he  found  a  ship  of 
fifty  guns,  seven  frigates,  and  some 
transports  ;  the  disposable  troopi 
here  and  at  Bourbon  amounted  to 
between  four  and  five  thousand 
men :  he  ordered  the  ships  to  be 
equipped  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
and  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  embarkation,  the  mo- 
ment an  advice-boat  should  arrive 
from  Pondicherry.  The  governor 
of  Pondicherry  happened  at  this 
time  to  have  for  his  mistress  the 
wife  of  his  aid-de  camp.  Adran  re- 
fused to  visit  the  adultress.  In  re- 
venge for  this  the  governor  thought 
proper  to  suspend  the  expedition 
till  lie  received  farther  orders  from 
Versailles.  Meantime  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  whole  project.  Had  this 
event  not  taken  place,  says  Mr. 
Barrow,  it  is  difficult  to  s^y  what 
the  consequences  of  such  a  treaty 
might  have  been  to  our  possessions 
in  India,  and  to  the  trade  of  the 
East  India  Coiupany  with  China ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  it 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of 
both. 
'    But  though  the  orders  of  the  go- 
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iFernmeTit  had  been  Atis  disobeyed, 
and  the  interest  of  France  thus 
shamefully  sacrificed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  strumpet,  Adran  did  his 
duty.  He  prevailed  upon  some 
French  officers  who  came  out  with 
hiro,  and  were  to  have  held  appoint- 
ments in  the  new  settlement,  to  ac- 
company him  as  volunteers,  and 
with  these  and  the  young  prince 
joined  the  king  in  1790.  He  was 
then  at  Sai-gono^ ;  the  twvo  usurpers 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
all  ranks  flocked  to  their  lawful  so- 
vereign, who  had  not  long  landed. 
They  fortified  the  city,  and  began 
with  all  possible  speed  to  form  and 
discipline  an  army  and  equi  p  ^  fleet. 
In  1792,  with  the  few  ships  he  could 
collect,  which  were  placed  under 
^  the  direction  of  the  French  officers, 
*  he  atucked  and  destroyed  the 
usurper's  fleet.  Shortly  after  this 
defeat  the  usurper  Yin-vac  died, 
bis  brother  had  oiecik  before  him. 
Cauiig-shung  pursued  his  successes, 
and  completely  subdued  the  son  of 
Yin-yac ;  the  son  of  the  other 
usurper  kept  possession  of  Tung- 
qain,  against  which  Caung-shung 
was  preparing  a  formidable  arma*« 
ment  in  1800.  No  authentic  ac- 
I  counts  since  this  period  have  reached 
England,  bnt  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  he  has  reconquered 
the  whole  of  that  country. 

"  From  theyear  J  790,  in  which  Caung- 
tkung  returned  to  Cochinchina,  to  1800» 
he  was  alloweti  to  enjoy  only  two  years 
I       of  peacq,  1797  and  I79«;  and  these  two 
I       years  were,  in  all  probabilily,  (he  most 
I       important    of  his   hitherto  troublesome 
I       reign.     Under  theau-^pices  of  the  Bishop 
Adran»  who  in  every  important  underta- 
king was  his  oracle,  he  turned  hi^  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  his  country. 
;       He  established  a  manufactory  of  salt" 
petre,  in  Fai'tan,{T6iompa  vi ihe  charts)! 
I       opened  roads  of  communication  between 
important  posts  and  considerable  towns, 
I       and  planted  them  on  each  side   with 
trees  for  shade.   He  encouraged  the  cul- 
I       tivalion  of  the  areca  nut  and  the  betel 
pepper,  the  plantation  of  which  h^  been 


^stroyed  by  the  arm?  of  the*  usurper* 
He  held  out  rewards  f«r  the  propagation 
of  the  silk-worm;  cauied  large  tracts  of 
land  to  be  prepared  fof  the  culture  of  the 
augar-cane ;  and  esiablishe<l  manufacto* 
ries  for  the  preparation  of  pitchy  tar,  and 
resin.  He  cawed  several  thousand 
matchlocks  to  be  iiftbricated :  be  opened 
a  mine  &f  iron  ore,  and  constructed 
smelting  furnaces.  He  distributed  his 
land  forces  into  regtJar  regiments,  esta- 
'blished  military  schools,  where  officers 
were  instructed  it  the  doctrine  of  pi'i^* 
jectiies  and  gunn<ry  by  European  Mas«> 
•ters.  Adran  had  translated  into  the 
Chinese  language  t  system  of  military 
tactics,  for  the  use  cf  his  army.  In  tlie 
course  of  these  two  >^rs  he  constructed 
at  least  300  large  gUT#boats  or  row-gaU 
lies,  Ave  luggers,  ani  a  frigate  on  the 
model  of  an  European  vessel.  He  caused 
a  system  of  naval  tacticttobe  introduced; 
and  had  his  naval  officers  instructed  \n 
the  use  of  signals.  One  of  the  Engltslv 
gentlemen,  whom  I  mentioned  to  bavar 
been  at  Sai-gong  in  the  )ear  1800,  saw 
a  fleet  of  ships  consisting  of  1200  sail» 
under  the  immediate  command  of  this 
prince,  weigh  their  anchors  and  drop 
down  the  river  in  the  bi^est  order,  iii 
three  separate  divisions,  forming  into 
lines  of  battle,  in  close  an^  open  order« 
ami  going  through  a  vaiety  of  ma- 
nceuvres  by  signals  as  theyr  proceeded 
along. 

"  During  this  interval  cf  peace  he 
likewise  undertook  to  reforn  the  system 
of  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  was  no 
doubt  very  ably  assisted  b^  the  bishop^ 
He  abolished  several  speciei  of  torture^ 
which  the  law  of  the  country  iad  hitherto 
prescribed ;  and  he  mitigated  punish- 
ments that  appeared  to  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  crimes  of  which  they  were 
the  consequence.  He  established  public 
schools,  to  which  parents  were  com* 
pelled  to  send  their  children  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  under  certain  pains  and 
penalties.  He  drew  up  a  system  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  commercial 
interests  of  iiis  kingdom  ;  caused  bridge* 
to  be  built  over  rivers  ;  buojis  and  sea* 
marks  to  be  laid  down  in  all  the  danger- 
ous parts  of  the  coast ;  and  surveys  to  be 
made  of  the  principal  bays  and  harbours* 
He  sent  missions  into  the  mountainoul 
districts  on  the  west  of  his  kingdom,  in- 
habited by  the  Laos  and  the  Miaoi$h 
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bMrbtfoiM  natiOES  whom  he  wished  to 
bring  into  a  state  »f  civUizaiion  and  good 
government.  Tlese  mountaineers  are 
Sie  people  whom  the  Chinese  designate 
by  tne  degrading  appellation  of  '  Men 
with  tails ;'  thou^«  in  all  probability, 
they  are  the  regular  descendants  of  the 
true  original  inhabitacts  of  this  long  ci- 
Tilized  empire.  In  skort,  this  monarch, 
by  his  own  indefiirtigable  application  to 
Ibe  arts  and  manufactures^  like  Peter  of 
Susftia,  without  hit  brutality,  aroused 
by  his  individual  exanple  the  energies 
•f  his  people^  and,  like  our  immortal 
Alfred*  spared  no  fains  to  regenerate  • 
bis  country.  His  activity  and  exertions 
will  rcHsdily  be  coansiyed  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  his  iaving,  in  less  than 
ten  years,  from  a  sngle  vessel,  accumu- 
kted  a  fleet  qf  tvielve  hundred  ships,  of 
.ivhich  three  wereof  European  construc- 
lion ;  about  tweity  were  large  junks, 
•imilar  to  those  o  China,  but  completely 
manned  and  arned  i  and  the  rest  were 
large  gun-vesses  and  transports/' 

If  tbismonurch;  says  Mr.  Barrow, 
toxkld  under  che  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances Bise  a  fleet  of  twelve 
Iiundred  arned  ve^^sels  in  ten  years, 
Iiow  much  nore  foimidable  an  ar* 
mament  mijht  the  active  subjects  of 
Louis  XVI.  have  prepared  in  the 
taoBe  country,  had  the  treaty  been 
carried  intd  effect  ?  and  what  may 
not  the  present  still  more  active  go- 
Tcrnroent  #f  France  be  tempted  to 
try  in  thif  only  remaining  country 
in  the  East  where  they  can  enter- 
tain any  reasonable  hope  of  acauir- 
ing  a  solic  and  permanent  establish- 
ment ?  \ 

The  gcod  and  able  Ad  ran  died  in 
1800,  anii  the  king  who  loved  him 
as  he  deserved,  calling  him  the  lU 
lustriotts  Master,  an  epithet  given 
to  Gonfrcius  alone,  bestowea  the 
highest  Pi^n  honours  upon  his  fu- 
neral, hsTing  the  body,  after  the 
missionaries  liad  interred  it,  taken 
up  and  buried  in  the  Cochinchinese 
jnanner.  The  young  prince  who 
visited  Paris  died  shortly  after  his 


tutor ;  die  present  heir  baa  thecba* 
racter  of  being  a  complete  soldier* 
Mr.  Barrow's  concluding  chapter  is 
upon  the  advantage  of  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Cocbincbina.   The 
peninsula  of  Turon  which  was  to 
nave  been  ceded  to  France  is,  be 
says,  to  that  country  what  Gibraltar 
b  to  Spain,   with  this  advantage, 
that  it  possesses  every  requisite  for 
a  grana  naival  station  ;  in  the  handk 
of  France  it  would  prove  the  ruin 
of  our  China  trade  ;  but  he  admits 
that  the  Cochinchinese  will  not  now 
in  all  probability   be  disposed  to 
cede  any  part  of  the  coast  or  adja* 
cent  islands  to  a   foreign  power, 
since  they  no  longejr  stand  in  need 
of  assistance.     A  commercial  inter- 
course is  within  our   reach.    The 
supply  of  timber  from  the  Birman 
empire,  which  has  been  calculated 
upon  for  the  docks  on  Pulo*-Pe- 
nangy  Mr.  Barrow  considers  as  very 
precarious, ,    We  have   little,    tie 
^ys,  to  trust  to,  or  to   hope  from 
the  favourable  disposition   of  the 
government  of  Rangoon.     There, 
and  ill  every  other  part  of  Eastern 
India,  the  French  have  obtained  a 
decided  superiority  of  influence. 
Why  is  this?     The  reason  may  cer- 
tain^ be  pointed  out.    Whenever 
the  French  goveriunent  appoint  an 
agent,  in  whatever  capacity,  what 
they  look  for  in  him  is  appropriate 
talents. — In  England  there  are  sun  • 
dry  things  of  ereater  importance^ 
By  means  of  a  triendly  intercourse 
With    Cocbincbina,     inexhaustible 
suppUes  of  the  finest  timber  would 
be  secured.  That  country  would  also 
afford  many  valuable  articles  for  the 
China  market ;  and  should  the  port% 
of  China   be  shut  against  all  fo* 
reigners,  a  meaisure  which  has  been 
more  than  once  in  agitation,  a  set-* 
tiement  in  Cocbincbina  would  still 
enable  us  to  carry  on  the  trade  by 
means  of  Chinese  junks.  Othcm^ise 


**  In  oiir  last  volume  we  have  given  reasons  why  the  origtnaji  ns^c^ie  aboi^Id  he 
pr^erfed  \^  that  gf  f rinc$  o/  yf9\^s  ^sl^4.  Jf%  l^i 
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should  tifis  not  itnpf(^able  meastire 
take  place,  Manilla,  Macao,  and 
Batana  become  the  only  markets. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  open  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  this  coun* 
tiy.  Mr.  Hastings  gave  a  sort  of 
demi -diplomatic  commission  to  a 
merchant  whom  he  permitted  to 
trade  there.  There  and  in  China 
the  character   of  mercbant  is  des- 

J»ised  and  distrusted,  and  this  pre- 
adice  alone  would  hare  rendered 
tbe  embassy  fruitless.  About  two 
years  ago  a  supercargo  from  Can- 
Coo  was  deputed  upon  the  same  er- 
rand ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  was  equally  ignorant  of 
the  written  Chinesecharacters,  which 
would  have  been  understood;  of 
course  every  explanation  was.  to  be 
made  through  French  missionaries, 
and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  what 
sort  of  interpreters  they  were.  Mr. 
Barrow  strongly  advises  that  an  em- 
bassador be  sent  directly  from  the 
King,  ndt  from  the  Conipauy.  He 
bimseif  and  Sir  George  Staunton, 
are  the  persons  who  snould  be  em- 
ployed. 

Joam  del-oureiro  the  Portuguese 
mii^sionary  who  published  the  Flora 
.Cocbinchioensis  intended  to  publish 
^n  account  of  this  country,  in  which 
he  had  resided  many  years  as  a  mis- 
sionary. Some  dispute  with  the 
Academ}'-  of  Lisbon,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  prevented  this  ;  he 
^ied,  and  it  is  noi  known  what  is 
become  of  his  papers,  if  he  had 
prepared  any,  for  enquiry  has  been 
made  for  them  without  success.  Mr. 
Barrow  has  giveu  a  chapter  concern- 
ing the  manners,  character,  and  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  is  very  un- 
favourable, and  the  more  so  because 
hot  given  in  an  unfriendly  spirit. 
Shameless  dishonesty  and  open  im- 
pioraliiy  are  the  prominent  features. 
'The  following  passage  is  curious. 

*'  Their  foreign  traders  are  built 
on  the  same  plan  as  tbe  Chinese  junks, 
(he  form  «n4  cqastr^ictipa  qf  which 


ahe  certainly  h6t  lo  be  heM  out  at  per- 
fect models  of  naval  architecture;  yet^ 
as  they  have  subsisted  some  thousands  of 
years  unaltered,  they  are  at  least  entitled 
to  a  little  respect  from  the  antiquity  of 
the  invention.  As  these  vessels  nevet 
were  intended  for  ships  of  war^  extras 
ordinary  swiftness  for  pursuit  or  escap« 
was  not  an  essential  quality;  security 
rather  than  speed  was  the  object  of  the 
owner.  And  as  no  great  capitals  wera 
individually  employed  in  trade,  and  ihm 
merchant  was  both  owner  and  navigator* 
a  limited  tonnage  was  sufficient  for  hit 
own  merchandize;  the  vessel  was  there* 
fore  divided,  in  order  to  obviate  thfs  in« 
convenience,  into  distinct  compartments^ 
so  that  one  ship  might  separately  accom* 
modate  many  merchants.  The  bulk 
heads  by  which  these  divisions  werd 
formed  consisted  of  planks  two  indies 
thick,  so  well  caulked  and  secured  as  to 
be  completely  water-tight. 

*<  Whatever  objections  majr  be  starts 
ed  against  the  dividin||^  of  ship's  holdt^ 
and  the  interference  in  the  stowage 
seems  to  be  the  most  material  one,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  gives  to  large 
vessels  many  important  advantages.  A 
ship,  thus  fortified  with  cross  bulk-heads^ 
may  strike' on  a  rock  and  yet  sustain  no 
serious  injury;  a  leak  springing  in  ono 
division  of  the  hold  will  not  be  attended 
with  any  damage  to  the  articles  placed 
in  another:  and  by  the  ship  being  thus 
so  well  bound  together,  she  is  firm  and 
strong  enough  to  sustain  a  more  thaivof'^ 
dinary  shock.  It  is  well  known  to  8ea« 
men,  that  when  a  large  ship  strikes  ihm 
ground,  the  first  indication  of  her  falling 
in  pieces  is  when  the  edges  of  the  decks 
begin  to  part  from  the  sides;  but  this  se- 
paration can  never  happen  when  thb 
sides  and  the  deck  are  firmly  bound  toge* 
ther  by  cross  bulk-heads.  In  fact,  this 
old  Chinese  invention  is  now  on  trial  m 
the  British  navy,  as  a  new  expernaent. 
Other  schemes  have  likewise  been  piK^ 
posed  in  this  country  for  propelling  ships 
m  a  calm,  by  large  scullers,  by  water 
wheels  placed  at  the  sides  or  through  the 
bottom^  and  by  various  other  modes|  all 
of  which,  though  taking  the  name  of /ft* 
veniions,  have  been  in  common  ust 
among  the  Chinese  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years." 

Some  objectiopsj  it  appear^  YoLtw 
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teen  urged  against  Mr.  Barrow's 
remarks  on  the  Chinese  eompass^ 
upon  these  grounds — that  if  they 
bad  been  in  the  use  of  this  instru* 
ment  in  or  before  the  ninth  century, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Arabian  navigators,  wheresus 
tnose  people  had  no  compass  when 
Vasco  da'*  Gama  discovered  India. 
Mr.  Barrow  admits  the  fact  and  pro* 
ceeds  to  invalidate  the  argument. 
But  by  admitting  the  fact  upon  the 
authority  of  these  critics  he  gives 
them  credit  of  which  they  are  by  no 
means  deserving,  inasmuch  as  he 
supposes  that  before  they  advance 
an  assertion  they  take  the  pains  to 
f  xapaine  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 
^be  compass  was  used  by  the  Moors 
Tvhfn  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  India, 
as  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Cas- 
tanheda,  the  earliest  historian  of  the 
discoveries. 

As  that  part  of  the  volume  which 
relates  to  Cochinchina  gives  name 
to  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Barrow  considers  it  to  be  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work.  It  is ' 
so  in  its  immediate  political  rela- 
tions, and  contains  much  matter 
which  will  probably  produce  a 
greater  effect  upon  tlie  East  India 
Company  than  if  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
snorial ;  information  which  is  so 
given  to  the  public  is  never  lost, 
and  public  opinion  may  sometimes 
in6uence  those  who  would  neglect 
the  ablest  memorial  that  could  be 
Written.  In  other  respects  little  is 
added  to  what  one  already  knows  of 
the  country,  except  indeed  the  his- 
tory of  its  late  wars,  the  materials 
Hot  being  so  imperfect  as  he  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  have  taken  for  grant- 
ed. But  the  remaining  and  uncon- 
fleeted  part  of  the  volume  which 
telates  to  South  Africa,  communis 
tates  information  as  new  as  it  is  in- 
teresting. 

This  ks  abstracted  from  a  manu- 


script journal  written  in  Dutch  hj 
Mr.  Truter,  who  with  Mr.  Somer* 
ville  was  sent,  in  1^01 ,  by  theCapt 
Government,  to  see  whether  the  na- 
tives  to  the  North-eastward  of  tht 
colony  could  spare  any  horned  cat- 
tle to  replace  the  numbers  which  had 
perishea  in  the  settlement  during  a 
dry  and  sickly  season.  After  a 
month^s  travelling  they  came  to  the 
Orange  river,  which  the  nativei 
call  the  Gariep ;  it  was  divided  at 
this  spot  into  two  branches  by  an 
island  in  the  middle,  each  of  which 
was  not  less  than  six  hundred  yards 
in  width.  They  forded  it  with 
some  danger,  and  were  obliged  to 
raise  the  contents  of  their  waggons 
by  means  of  billets  of  wood,  to  keep 
them  dry.  On  the  opposite  shore 
was  an  extensive'  village  of  the 
Koras,  a  mixed  breed  i.  is  conjec- 
tured between  the  Hottentot  and 
the  Kaffer,  and  in  a  state  of  much 
greater  advancement  than  any  of 
the  Hottentot  tribes  known  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa.  Their 
abode  being  stationary,  their  huts 
were  better  constructed,  their  per* 
sons  were  more  cleanly,  and  Ufeir 
dress  and  domestic  utensils  neater« 
Mr.  Barrow  attributes  this  to  their 
situation  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
thinking  with  much  probability  that 
the  custom  of  greasing  the  sKin  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  wa* 
ter  ; — security  against  insects  how- 
ever is  another  cause. 

«*  Their  dwellings,  in  the  shape  of  he- 
mispheres, generally  about  six  feet  high 
and  eight  in  diameter,  are  constructed 
xm  the  same  principle  as  those  of  the 
Namaaqua  Hottentots,  and  covered  with 
several  folds  of  neat  matting  made  of 
rushes  or  coarse  grass.  Tbe^  used  ves- 
sels of  wood,  holldwed  out  from  blocks 
of  willow,  for  containing  milk  and  wa- 
tcr.  They  seemed  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  agriculiure,  but  had  considera- 
ble possessions  of  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goatn.  They  had  also  plerit)^  of 
dogs.    Like  the  Kafiers  they  live  in  a 
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pe^t  meaiore  on  eurdled  italtlc,  on  1}er- 
fies  and  roots,  and  like  ttiose  also  are 
|iaiticu)arty  att^nlire    to    their    cattle, 
triiichtliey  tram  in  habits  of  strict  .sub« 
ordination  aad  command.    When  a  cow 
is  supposed  to  nvitlihold  her  milki  they 
practise  the  method  which  the  ancient 
Scylhians,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus, 
cnade  use  of  to  force  the  miUc  out  of  the 
udders  of   their  tnares.     Indeed  both 
the  Kaffer^and  Hottentots  have  recourse 
to  this  method^  when  the  animal  is  stub- 
born and  supposed  to  refuse  giving  her 
tirilk.    One  of  the  old  writers  on  South 
AfticBf  by  way  of  convincing  his  read* 
ci«  of  the  truth  of  the  practice,  has  em- 
bellished his  work  with  a  print  on  this 
elegant  subject^  esdiibiting  a  Hottentot 
in  the  act  of  blowing  up  a  cow« 

''  Their  dress  consisted  of  skin  cloaks, 
lllce  other  Hottentot    tribes;    and  the 
women  wore  square  ornamented  aprons 
suspended  from  the  waist,  with  copper 
chains  and  beads  of  glass  round  the  neck« 
the  wfi<ts,  and  legs.  Thc^e  chains  were 
probably  pfocUrled  fi^m  the  Damaras,  a 
nation  of  Kafl^rs  to  the  Aorlh-westward, 
dwelting  si  the  foot  of  the  copper  moun  • 
tains.     This  metai,  indeed,  is  said  to  be 
fbund  in  many  places  near  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  river,  and  the  party  picked 
lip  what  appeared  to  be  a  specimen  of 
native  gold :  but  mines  are  of  liitle  value 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  materi- 
als necessary  for  working  them,  no  na- 
vigable rivers,  nor  passable  roads,   by 
twhich  their  produce  t*an  at  any  reasona* 
h^  escpenc^e  be  transported  to  a  market. 
TlKise  wliO  <;et  shy  vahic  on  this  part  of 
Southern  Africa  for  the  mineft  it  contains 
know   very  little  of  the  nature  of  the 
<:ounlry. 

-  "  Some  of  the  men  among  the  K^rat 
were  ob%erved  to  be  Aionof chides;  but 
^'hfther  the  defect  was  in  con?%quence 
of  some  operation  submitted  to  while 
young  on  superstitious*  grounds,  or  occa- 
sioned  by  accident,  or  the  sport  of  na- 
ture, doe^i  not  appear  to  have  been  as- 
certained. 

**  In  swimming  across  this  wide  and 
rapid  river,  and  transporting  at  the  same 
time  their  sheep  or  other  articles,  the 
fC^oroM  make  use  of  a  curious  contrivance. 
Xhey  take  a  log  of  wood  from  3ix  to  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
fe%v  inches  from  one  of  its  ends  fix  a 
wrcKKltti  f eg,    Qu  ihi«  lojj  the  person 


intending  to  cross  the  river  stretchy 
himself  at  full  length,  and  holding  fast  by 
the  peg  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
other  and  occasionally  with  his  feet  lie 
strikes  to  keep  the  end  of  the  log  in  s 
certain  direction  (vihich  is  that  of  au 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  th^ 
stream)  the  obliquity  of  the  lo^  opposed 
to  the  current  causes  it,  in  floatmg  dowfi 
the  stream,  to  push  gradually  over  to  the 
opposite  side  in  the  nypothenusal  line  oiT 
a  triangle,  whose  base  is  the  width  of 
the  river."  * 

A  few  days  farther  on  they  came 
to  the  then  residence  of  Kicheret 
the  missionary,  who  at  that  ttm* 
was  labouring  among  the  Bosies* 
mans.  Mr.  Barrow  while  he  aoe$ 
justice  to  the  zeal  of  the  missiona* 
ries  ill  South  Africa  undervalues  the 
effect  of  their  labour.  Their  exer- 
tions if  seconded  by  Government 
would  in  no  very  long  time  settle  and 
civilize  all  the  ivandering  hoities* 
From  this  party  they  obtained 
a  BoOshuana  guide,  who  conducts  / 
ed  them  to  the  chief  settlement  or 
city  of  his  tribe. 

'*  The  Town  ofUeiaioo,  according  to 
the  direction  and  the  distance  travelled 
by  the  expedition  from  the  Roggeveld, 
is  situated  in  latitude  26°  30'  south,  and 
longitude  27^  east.    A  river,  which  from 
the  width  of  the  channel  must  occasion- 
ally be  of  considerable  size,  runs  through 
the  midst  of  it.   The  tow*n,  in  its  circum* 
ference  was  estimated  to  be  fully  as  large 
as  Cape  Town,  including  alt  the  gardens 
of  Table  Valley;  but  from  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  streets,  and  the  towness  of  the 
buildings,'  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain, 
with  any  d^ree  of  accuracy,  the  num- 
ber of  houses;  it  was  concluded,  how-^ 
ever,  that  they  could  not  be  le^sthan 
two  nor  more  than  tliree  thousand,  al| 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  construction, 
and  difi'ering  in  nothing  from  that  of  the 
Chief,  except  that  his  was  a  little  larger 
than  ihe others.     The  whole  population* 
including  men,   women,  and  children* 
they  considered   to  be  from  ten  to  fif^ 
teen  thousand  persons.     Round  numbers 
are  rarely  exact.     The  two  commission 
ncrs,  it  seems,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days* 
pn  comparing  notes,  found  that  the  est t« 
mate  of  one  was  ten*  of  the  othei  fifteen 
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ikousand.  The  truth  may  probably  lie 
jb  the  nuddle.  1^ he  ground  plan  of  eve- 
ry house  wal  a  complete  circle^  from 
twelve  to-  fifteen  feet  m  diameter;  the 
floor  of  hard  beaten  c1ay»  raised  about 
four  inches  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  eiiciosare«  About  one  fourth  part  of 
the  circle,  which  wsis  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  observed  generally  to  face  the 
east,  was  entirely  open ;  and  tiie  other 
three  fourth  were  walled  up  with  clay 
and  stones,  to  the  height  of  about  five 
ieet.  By  an  inner  circular  wall  passing 
through  the  oenlie,  and  described  with 
tfie  same  radius  as  that  of  the  first  circle, 
and  consequently  cutting  off  one  third 
of  the  circumference^  an  apartment  is 
formed  for  the  depositing  of  theu:  valua* 
feles,  as  skin  clothing,  ivory  ornaments, 
hassagais,  knives andother  articles  which 
to  them  are  of  essential  use.  In  this  apart* 
ment,  also,  the  elder  part  of  the  hmWy 
take  their  nightly  rest.  The  children 
sleep  in  the  half  closed  xnranda,  which 
comprehends  two-thirds  of  the  circum- 
ference  of  the  circle.'' 

"  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  tent- 
shaped  roof,  supported  on  poles  built  into 
the  wall,  and  forming  in  front  an  open 
collonade*  Tlie  roof  is  carefully  and 
wmpactly  thatched  with  reeds,  or  the 
straw  of  the  h^lcus,  and  bound  together 
witli  leathern  thongs.  All  the  houses 
were  enclosed  by  a  fence  made  of  strong 
leeds^  of  the  straw  of  holcus,  or  twigs  of 
wood;  and  wiihin  this  enclosure^  conti- 
guous to  the  dwelling-house,  there  stood 
a  large  clay  vessel  erected  upon  a  raised 
floor  of  the  same  material,  which  serv- 
ed  as  a  store  for  containing  their  grain 
and  pulse.  These  granaries  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  oil  jars,  the  capacity  of 
some  of  them  being  not  less  than  200  gal- 
lons. They  are  raised  from  the  ground 
on  three  legs,  are  from  six  to  nine  feet 
high,  and.  Tike  the  dwelling-ho|ises,  are 
covered  with  a  pointed  roof  of  thatch. 

**  The  dwelling  of  a  Booshuana  is  not 
ill  calculated  for  the  climate.  In  ele- 
gance and  solidity  it  may  probably  be 
quite  as  good  as  the  Casa  or  first  houses 
that  were  built  in  imperial  Rome,  and 
flsay  be  considered  in  every  respect  su« 
perior  in  its  construction  and  in  comfort 
to  moa  of  the  Irish  cabins,  into  which 
the  miserable  peasantry  are  ofUimes  obli- 
ged to  crawl  thfough  puddly,  of  water. 


The  hut  ef  » JSsoAifmt,  is  iiol  ()aly  isb« 
ed  upon  an  elevated  clay  flooring;  but 
the  ground  pf  the  whole  endosure  is  so 
prepared  that  the  water .  may  run  elf 
Uiroughthe  gateway;  and  the  whole  of 
their  cookery  nemg  carried  on  in  this  open 
area,  the  inside  of  the  dwelling  is  kit 
from  smoke  ami  soot.  So  wel^  is  heac^ 
quainted  with  tlie  comfort  andeonveiu^ 
ence  of  shade,  that  his  but  is  usually  built 
under  the  branches  of  a  snroidtng  mimo^ 
'  sa,  every  twig  of  whicn  is  pceseifTed 
with  a  religious  care,  and  not  a  bough 
suffered  to  be  broken  off  on  anyeoser'^ 
gency,  tluRigh  the  article  of  iiiel  most 
sometimes  oe  sought  at  a  very  00Dy4e4 
rable  distance." 

Every  thing  which  is  related  o{ 
the  inhabitants  shows  them  to  be  a 
good  and  happy  people.  The  sight 
of  the  Europeans  excited  much  cu- 
riosity, but  the  people  were  not 
troublesome,  and  all  of  them  per- 
fectly good-humoured,  and  the  tra- 
vellers retired  to  rest  at  nieht  with 
as  much  composure,  and  as  free 
from  any  anxiety,  as  when  in  the 
solitudes  which  they  had  past.  They 
sow  promiscuously  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse, 
and  when  reaped  throw  them  iodis^ 
criminately  into  their  earthen  gra<» 
naries ;  eating  them  sometimes 
broiled,  but  more  generally  boiled 
in  milk.  Milk  they  keep  in  leathern 
bags,  and  in  clay  pots.  Thick 
curdled  milk  was  what  the  chief 
offered  the  commissioners  in  return 
for  their  present.  Thus  well  sup- 
plied by  means  of  agriculture  and 
grazing,  they  also  obtain  consider 
rable  supplies  from  hunting,  and 
have  leisure  to  look  for  the  conve-' 
niences  and  luxuries  of  life.  Their 
winter  cloaks  are  lined  with  fur, 
and  in  summer  they  carry  umbrellas 
made  of  ostrich  feathers.  Men  and 
women  smoke  throueh  water ;  baa 
this  custom  travelled  to  them  from 
the  Cape,  or  from  the  East }  The 
art  of  snuff-taking  is  not  carried  to 
the  samedegree  of  perfection.  They 
make  it  of  a  variety  of  stimulj^it 
plants  mixed  with  wood  ashes^  aad 
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4h«W  it  through  a  quill  or  reed  from 
the  paltn  of  the  hand  till  the  tears 
run  down  their  cheeks.  A  cargo 
of  different  snufFs  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  next  travellers  who 
visit  them.  Their  knives  were 
double-edged,  and  therefore  as 
they  observed  twice  as  good  as 
those  which  the  travellers  took  with 
them  for  barter.  The  agricultural 
work  is  performed  by  the  women » 
and  also  much  of  the  building ; 
the  men  prepare  skkis  and  hides  tor 
cloaks  and  shoe^,  have  the  sole  care 
of  the  cattle,  and  of  the  dairy. 

"  Mwlibahan  and  the  elders  of  the 
town  occasionally  lAet  to  settle  any  little 
disputes  that  migtit  sometimes  happen, 
and  which  are  unavoidable  in  so  large  a 
community. 

''  The  system  on  which    their   go* 
vernnent  is  founded  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely patriarchal*  and  the  Chief  must 
of  course  be  a   man    idolized  by  the 
people  I  and  Uie  consequence  is,  that 
ne  oas  the  nomination  of  a  successor. 
From  the  elders  of  the  society  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
people;  and  with  their  advice  such  rules 
and  regulations  are  framed  or  altered  as 
are  best  calculated  to  give  general  satis- 
£iction,  and  consequently  to  make  him- 
self popular.     No  ^oung  man  can  be  ad« 
milled  into  the  King's  council,  which  is 
established  on  the  principles  of  true  pri- 
jnilive  simplicity,  when*  in  almost  every 
iotion  and  language*  age  and  authority 
i      were  synonymous  terms.     If  any  man  in 
i      the  society  feels  himself  aggrieved,  and 
;      IS  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
I      council,  be  ts  at  full  liberty  to  sett  le  his 
aflairs  and  leave  the    horde  with  his 
whole  property." 

,         "  The  Booaliwmas  may,  in  every  re- 

I      spect,  be  considered  to  have  passed  the 

boundary  which  divides  the  savage  from 

the  civilized  state  of  society,  and  to  have 

I      arrived  at  that  stage  of  moral  refinement 

I      which  u  not  incompetent  to  the  recep* 

I      tioD  of  the  sublime  yet  simple  prc^pts 

«f  the  Christian  religion.     It  U  here  the 

Missionary  might   employ    his  zeal  to 

I      some  advantage;  berea  plentiful  harvest 

is  offered  to  the  first  reapers  who  may 

\      present  themselves. 

"The  friendly  and  peaceable  disposi- 


tion which  generally  prevails  among  this 
people  may  perhap  be  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  abost  perfect  equali« 
ty  of  their  condittoi.  The  houses  of 
Ltttakoo  are  nearly  al  alike,  differingonly 
in  the  degree  of  labur  and  of  neatness 
which  each  individul  owner  is  disposed 
to  bestow  on  the  shd  that  protects  him. 
£very  man  has  as  nuch  land  as  he  oh^ 
chuseto  cultivate.  The  number  of  his 
cattle  will  chiefly  icpend  on  bis  atten- 
tion andmanagemeit,and  the  quantity  of 
clothing  he  provide  for  the  use  of  his  &« 
mily  in  winter  on  his  skill  and  activity 
in  hunting." 

Ten  days  jouney  beyond  Leeta* 
koo  is  another  trbe  called  the  Bar- 
roloosy  who  are  aid  to  be  still  fajr- 
ther  advanced  iarivilizatlon. 

*'  A  bastard  Holentot^  who  had  tra- 
velled into  that  ountry,  assured  Mr. 
Trufer  that  there  vas  not  in  all  Africa 
so  perfectly  good-hmoured  and  so  well- 
disposed  a  people  ^  the  Barroloos;  that 
they  had  many  torns,  the  largest  of 
v^hich  was  so  extenive  that  it  required 
a  whole  day  to  wall  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other ;  that  leir  houses  were  of 
the  same  kind  as,  bt  much  better  built 
than,  those  of  the  Boshuanas;  their  gar- 
dens and  grain  lan«  better  cultivated; 
that  the  whole  surice  of  the  country* 
was  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs; 
water  and  rivers  bundant,  and  the 
soil  every  where  poductive,  that  the 
Barroloos  were  a  ery  ingenious  na- 
tion, and  skilful  in  caving  wood  and  ivo- 
ry; that  he  had  see  their  fbi-naOes  for 
melting  iron  from  j  brown  earth  and 
stone,  and  copper  rom  a  grey  earth; 
that  the  distance  frm  Leetakoo  did  not 
exceed  ten  day's  jouney  of  the  common 
rate  of  travelling. ,  Tiis  information  was, 
however,  obtained  .00  late;  and  the 
country  of  the  ^/irr/oot  is  still  untrod- 
den ground  for  the  iluropean  traveller, 
who  may  in  future  fe  inclined  to  prose- 
cute  further  discoeries  in  Southern 
Africa." 

Such  societies,  as  Mr.  Barrow 
observes,  furnish  i  complete  refu- 
tation of  the  opinitf)  so  industriously 
inculcated,  and  so  willingly  be- 
lieved by  weak  anl  wicked  persons, 
tiiat  slavery  is  the  inalterable  lot  of 
th^  African.    Wehave  now  a  mi-*  * 
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nistry  on  whom  ve  may  rely  for  the 
abolition  of  thtt  accursed  trade ; 
and  that  obstacleonce  removed,  the 
civilization  of  i^frica  will  begin. 
No  savages  haveso  few  vices,  or  so 
little  ferocity,  nme  are  so  docile: 
rach  missionaries  as  Vauderkemp, 
«k1  such  coloniss  as  Beaver,  may 
spread  the  blessiigs  along  that  con- 
tinent  which  Euppe  has  received 
from  Asia. 


The  foreign  words  in  this  Tolomc 
are  often  misprinted — Inglez(js,— - 
El  Puerto, — Bone//a  for  Benito, 
Vasconcellds.  Mr.  Barrow  uses  the 
vile  phrase  *  /am  free  to  admit f  — 
what  comes  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  law  we  well  know, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  either  p;os. 
pel  or  grammar,  and  all  their  om« 
nipotence  cannot  make  such  bar- 
barous phraseology  good  English. 


Art.  JI.  J  Chronlogical  History  of  the  Voyages  and  DiKOoaifM  in  ike  South 
Sea  or  Pacific  Ocan\  Part  II.  From  the  Year  1759,  io  the  Year  J6*J0.  //• 
luttrated  teitk  Chats  and  otiitr  Plates.  By  James  fiuHNKV,  Captaia  in  the 
Rcyal  Navy,  A^o.p^,  482. 


WE  have  already  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  3) 
given  an  account  ^the  first  volume 
of  this  truly  scientfic  historj'.  The 
Second  Volume,  vhich  is  now  be- 
fore us,  begins  wih  the  Voyage  of 
Pedro  Sarmiento  Je  Gamboa  from 
Peru  to  the  Strais  of  Magalhaens, 
and  thence  to  Euope.  Drake^s  ex- 
pedition had  alarned  the  Spaniards, 
and  they  dispatcted  two  ships  from 
Peru  to  the  Strais  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  anc  cliusing  out  the 
best  places  for  i  settlement,  and 
also  for  fortificathns,  by  which  the 
passage  could  bt  secured.  With 
this  information  one  vessel  was  to 
return  to  Lima,  :he  other  to  pro- 
ceed to  Spain.  The  command  was 
given  to  Pedro Siniiento.  The  ori - 
ginal  iournal  of  this  voyage  was 
published  at  Marid  in  1768.  It  is 
an  important  vgage  both  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  gec^rapbical  informa- 
tion which  it  ctnmunicates,  and 
also  because  the  methods  of  navi- 
gating and  keepiig  a  ship's  reckon- 
ing in  SarmientoB  time,  are  more 
clearly  seen  in  hs  journal  than  in 
that  of  any  otlic  navigator  which 
has  been  printed 

**  THE  journal  ontainsa  regular  ac- 
count of  the  navigaion  of  each  day^  and 
the;  daj  it  reckoner  as  at  present,  from 
noon  to  noon.  Th  run  of  each  hour  is 
hot  separately  speified:  but  tlie  diffe- 
rent courses  steerd,  and  the  distance 
bailed  on  each  coure  (a  few  inHances  of 


omission  excepted)  with  the  winds,  afe 
set  down  in  a  summary  manner,  in  di* 
visions  regulated  by  the  times  when  anv 
alteration  of  course  or  of  wind  occurred. 
The  latitude  is  set  down  whenever  found 
by  observation,  and  generally,  at  the 
same  time,  the  estimated  course  and  dis- 
'  tance  made  good  since  the  observation 
preceding;  with  the  estimated  distance  of 
the  ship  at  noon  from  some  port  or  station 
on  the  American  coast;  and  sometimes 
the  distance  from  the  meridian  of  Utna. 
**  Such  a  journal  is  in  form  a  near  ap- 
proach to  tlie  present  method  of  keeping 
a  Reckoning :  but  all  the  means  of  cor- 
rect computation  appear  to  have  been 
out  of  reach.  In  observing  for  the  lali- 
tude,  Sarmiento  and  the  pilots  generally 
differed  from  each  olher  more  than  half  a 
degree;  the  distances  sailed  were  not 
measured,  but  marked  from  conjecture; 
and,  what  is  extraordinary  in  an  experi- 
enced seaman,  it  appears  to  have  been 
disbelieved  by  Sarmiento  that  the  needle 
had  any  such  property  as  variation;  all 
the  courses  and  bearings  by  compass  lx> 
ing  received  as  the  true  bearings." 

An    affected    imitation    of  Ma^ 
galhaen's   appears    in   Sarmiento's    , 
speeches  and  resolutions,  but  Cap- 
tain Burney  observes  that  very  few 
sea  journals  of  the  present  day,  if 
like  this  they  were  published  in  the    | 
state  in  which  they  were  written, 
would  be  found  less  charged  witb 
ren>arks  of  little  moaient.  This  ex- 
pedition was  well  planned,  and  ool    I 
Jess  ably  executed.    He  explored    | 
the  Gulf  de  la  Sanlissima  Trinidad 
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to  theN.  of  the  Straits^  which  has 
never  been  visited  since,  except 
perhaps  by  some  of  the  Southern 
Whalers,  and  Captain  Biirney  has 
given  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  and  the 
adjoining  channels  constructed  from 
the  journal. 

The  following  carious  account  is 
given  of  an  experiment  made  to 
discover  if  the  compass  had  any  va- 
riation. 
•  ''In  this  port  P.  Sarmiento  drew  a 
'  meridian  line  on  sliore^  and  examined 

*  the  8ea  compasses^  and  oiled,  and  re* 
"  paired,  and  put  ihcm  in  order;  becau-^e 

*  with  the  'clorms  and  the  damps  they  had 

*  received  much  damage.  And  lei  it  be 
«  noticed  bj  every  one,  that  those  which 

*  were  well  oiled  liad  neither  Ni>rth  East- 

•ing  nor  North  Westing,  but  only  that,  served  for  the  lon»iitu(le   with  a  cmss- 
'  half  point  winch  the  needle'?,  hi  fluciua-     s(aff  of  his  own  making,  « with  which,' 


'  for  our  advocate  and  patroness,  our 

*  roost  serene  Lady  the  VFrgln  Santa 
'  Maria,  conformably  to  the  instruction 
'  of  his  excellency  (the  Viceroy  of  Pe- 

*  r«J.     For  which  reason,  and  for  the 

*  wonders  which  through  her  inlerces- 

*  sion  have  been  wrought  in  oijr  bebalf, 
'  the  name  of  the  Sirait  db  la  Ma*. 
'  DRE  DB   Dios  i<  given  to  this  Strait 

*  heretofore  called  dt  Magalhanes,''^ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  piety 
was  so  much  the  motive  for  thb' 
foolish  attempt  as  a  vain  and  en* 
vious  ambition.  Posterity,  however, 
has  done  justice  to  Magalhaens,  an4 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  is  the  only 
great  navigator  to  whom  such  jua* 
tice  has  been  done. 

'*  In  latitude  21  i^  S.  Sarmiento  ob- 


^  ting,  vary  from  the  point  of  the  Fleur- 

•  de-lis.      And  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 

•  who  are  not  mttch  experienced,  to  af- 

•  firm  that  there   is   North  Easting  or 

•  North  Westing,  although  the  compass 

•  be  well  oiled  and  we. I  finished;  and 
'  when  there  is  found  any  error  which 
'  appears  to  produce  variation  in  the  nee- 

•  die,  the  secret  i«  of  sonic  other  nature 
•which  admits  of  remedy;' and  it  i** 
•proved  not  only  in  thi*  instance,  but 

•  by  habitual  experience.'* 

Sarmiento  when  in  the  Straits  fol- 
lowed the  ordinary  and  aboininabb 
custom  of  old  navigators  in  kid- 
napping some  of  the  natives.  These 
Joor  prisoners  when  they  saw  some 
re  ashore,  began  to  werp  and 
make  lamentations,  which  the  jour- 
nalist attributes  to  their  fears  lea  t 
the  people  who  made  the  fires 
should  attack  and  kill  them  !  But 
we  consoled  them,  he  says,  by 
xnaking  signs  that  we  would  defend 
them  and  kill  the  other  natives. 
The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  sup 


says  the  journal,  *  at  the  beginning  of 

*  dav,  the  General  took  the  degrees  of 
'  longitude  by  the  full  of  the  moon  and 

*  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  found  that  we 

*  were  I »  degrees  more  West  than  the 
'  Meridian  of  Seville'  An  observation 
so  taken  and  calculated  by  the  tables  of 
thai  time,  could  only  by  chance  have  % 
near  agreement  with  the  irirth  :  this  ap- 
pears to  have  erri'd  about  5  degrees; 
but  ihc  ingenuity  and  perseverance  which 
must  have  heitn  exercised  in  the  endea- 
vour to  overcome  so  many  difficulties  is 
entitled  to  respect ;  and  so  early  an  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  longitude  at  sea  by 
lunar  obstTvalion  merits  notice," 

Sarmiento  reached  Spain  in  safety, 
and  laid  the  result  of  his  survey  ber 
fore  Philip  II.  He  represented  that 
by  fortifying  both  the  shores  of  the 
Eastern  Angostura y  the  passaee  of 
the  Sirait  would  be  completely 
guarded,  and  that  there  were  places 
within  the  Strait  convenient  for  the 
settlement  of  colonies.  The  scheme 
was  opposed,  and  a  remark  of  Alvas 


posed  that  the  savages  possessed  as    upon  the  occasion  was  lone  remem 

•ir..i_  i-__i: ^1 ^i.,««  bered  ;  if  a  ship,  he  said,  carried 

out  only  anchors  and  cables  suffi« 
cient  for  her  security  against  the 
storms  in  that  part  of  the  world,  she 
would  go  well  laden.  But  the  daring 
activity  of  the  English  privateer^ 


little  feeling  as  themselves. 

Here  Sarmiento  thought  proper 
thus  formally  to  change  the  name 
erf  the  Straits. 

•*  Be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  to  make 
*  this  Voyage  and  Discovery,  we  chose 
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htu]  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
thought  by  fortifying  this  passage  to 
effect  what  miglit  better  have  been 
done  by  vigilance  and  courage  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  :  the  plan  was  a* 
dopted.  Philip's  expeditions,  how. 
ever  unfortunate  they  proved,  were 
usually  undertaken  upon  a  great 
scale  ;  this  praise  is  his  due,  and 
for  this  he  deserves  his  appellation 
l)f  the  Prudent.  A  powerful  arma- 
Bient  was  fitted  odt  of  23  ships  and 
31500  inen,  all  destined  for  South 
America.  The  whole  fleet  was  first 
to  sail  to  the  Straits  and  assist  Sar- 
jnionto  in  planting  the  colony  ;  one 
division  was  then  to  proceed  to 
Chili,  a  second  to  return  to  l^razil, 
the  third  to  be  left  at  Sarmiento's 
disposal  for  the  service  of  the  set- 
tlement. 

Its  outset  was  disastrous.  The 
Spanish  ministry  made  them  sail 
H^ainst  the  opinion  of  the  pilots, 
with  that  presumptucfus  ignorance 
which  has  so  often  been  fatal  to  well 
devised  projects,  and  before  they 
were  far  from  their  own  coast,  a 
gale  arose  in  which  five  ships  and 
800  men  perished,  and  the  rest  were 
driven  back  in  distress  to  Cadiz, 
two  more  being  utterly  disqualified 
for  service.  With  the  same  unfor- 
tunate presumption  the  King  gave 
orders  that  the  remaining  sixteen 
vessels  should  winter  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
'though  Sarmiento  objected  to  this 
port,  because  of  the  injury  to  be 
expected  from  the  worms.  What 
he  had  foretold  took  place,  and 
other  disasters  were  in  siort*,  owijig 
to  the  irresolution  and  incapacity  of 
the  commander  in  chief:  the  tltot 
having  at  last  reached  the  Straits, 
returned  to  Brazil  to  pass  a  si-coml 
winter,  after  which  Sarmiento  and 
llivera,  who  was  left  by  the  com- 
mander to  cooperate  with  him,  once 
jnore  dopaited,  and  finally  reached 
the  place  of  destination  with  five 
f  hips  and  530  persons.  One  of  these 
v%as  wrecked.  Three  others  with 
Ii|vcra  were  either  driven JVom  theit 


anchors  or  voluntarily  set  sail  fbr 
Spain  before  their  stores  were  land- 
ed ;  and,  after  all  the  preparations 
which  were  really  worthy  of  their 
object  and  of  siich  a  country  as 
Spain,  Sarmiento  was  left  with  only 
a  single  ship,  400  men  and  30 
women,  ivith  provisions  for  eight 
months. 

Inadequate  as  these  numbers,  and 
still  more  inadequate  as  these  stores 
were,  he  founded  one  town  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Straits  on  the 
North  side,  which  he  called  La 
Ciudad  dd  Nomhre  de  Jesus^  the 
City  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  and 
anotlier  about  29  Spanish  leagues 
within  the  first  Angostura  by  the 
name  of  San  Felipe.  He  designed 
next  to  fortify  the  Angosturas,  ainl 
then  sail  to  Chili  for  supplies,  but 
a  storm  drove  the  ship  from  her  an- 
chors, and  compelled  him  to  steer 
for  Brazil.  He  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing oft'  a  bark  laden  with  meal ;  he 
himself  while  going  toother  ports  in 
search  of  farther  supplies  was  wreck- 
ed, and  escaped  on  a  plank-  He 
procured  another  bark  of  sixty  tons 
Durthcn  and  sailed  for  the  Straits  ;  a 
storm  obliged  him  to  throw  his 
cargo  overboard  «ind  return  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  then  he  had  the  aggra- 
vated grief  to  find  that  the  other 
bark  had  put  back  also,  without  ef- 
fecting her  passage.  The  governors 
in  Brazil  would  atford  no  farther  as- 
sistance. Sarmiento  having  no  otiier 
resources  sailed  to  Spain,  and  the 
nns*jral)le  settlers  were  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  lie  perhaps  nnight 
have  yev  saved  them  had  he  reachrd 
the  niodr*r  country,  but  he  was 
ninde  j)risoncr  on  his  passage  by  the 
Eniilish. 

Two  years  after  Sarmiento  had 
been  separated  from  his  colony, 
Cavendish  began  his  voyage ;  a 
name  which  stands  higher  amon^ 
English  seamen  at  present  than  it 
will  continue  to  do,  now  that  he  ha3 
found  so  upright  and  honourable  an 
historian.    According  to  Sir  Wil- 
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Bam  Monson  he  had  spent  bis  best    what  nation  (be  people  in  the  boat  be- 
lueang  at  courts  and  thought  to  re-    long^^^  ^^^}>  they  would  not  trust  them 


cover  biiQ«el£  by  making  spoil  upon 
the  Spaniards:  accordingly  he  e- 
quipped  three  vessels,  the  largest 
was  of  120  tons  burthen,  the  other 
two  of  60  and  240  tons,  the  number 
of  persons  embarked  being  123. 
With  this  sleijder  force,  and  in 
thrae  vessels,  did  beset  out  to  pass 
the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  ancl  at- 
tack the  Spaniards    in  the    South 


selves  with  the  English,  for  fear  that 
they  should  be  thrown  overboard*  Tha 
Englishman  answered  that  they  might 
safelv  embark,  for  the  Fi^nglish  were  bet- 
ter Christians  than  t!ie  Spaniards.  After 
this  dialogue,  the  General  ordered  the 
boat  from  the  shore,  leaving* the  Spani- 
nivds  to  abide  by  their  own  determina* 
tion;  but  after  a  stiort  consuhalion  A*> 
mong  themsulves,  they  agreed,  in  opi* 
nion,  •  that  it  could  not  be  worse  to  trust 


Seas.   At  Sierra  Leone  lie  plundered ,  ^^«  ^."8^*^^  ^^'?"  ^®  "^^^  where  they 

a  town  of  the  natives,  and  burned 

some  150  of  their  houses  because  of 

their  bad  dealings  with   us  and  all 

Christians!  The  original  journalist 

assigns  no  reason  for  this  'hostility, 

nor  does  he  seem  to  imagine  that 

any  other  was  necessary  than  the 

colour  of  the  inhabitants,  vvliich  rca* 

son  is  still  held  to  be  good  logic  at 

Liverpool  and    in    the    House    of 

Lords. 

•'  January  the  6th.  Mr,  Cavendish  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  ofMu- 
gaihanes,  and  in  the  evening  anchored 
■with  his  squadron  near  the  First  ^ngostu- 
T€u     During  ihflr  night,  lights  were  ob- 
served on  the  North  Short-,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  intended  as  signal^  to  the 
ships,  and  lights  were  shown  m  answer. 
The  next  morninpj.  the  General  wont  in 
a  boat  to  the  Nonhern  side  of  the  Strait, 
and  as  the  boat  ran  along  by  the  land, 
three  men  were  seen  on  the  siinre,  who 
made  signals  by  waving  a  while   flag. 
The  General  stood  in,  and  ivhen  the 
boat  drew   near,  the  men  on  the  shore 
enquired    in  ihe  Spani<;h  language,  tq 
*«« hat  country  the  ships  belonged.  The^e 
men   were  Spanish  soldiers,    and  part 
of  the  garrison  that  had   been  brought 
lirom  Europe  by  Sarmiento  to  guard  the 
Strait,    The  General^  who  had  received 
information  before  he  left  England, otthe 
distressed  condition  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  which   no 
doubt  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance 
of  these  men,  ordered  one  of  his  people 
who  understood  the  Spanish  language, 
to  tell  theiQ>  (hat  the  ships  were  English; 
iMJt  that   if   they    chose    to    embark 
writh  faim,    be   would  carry  them    to 
J^CK.     T\m  Spaniards  on  hearing  to 


wert 

certaiifto  perish :  they  accordingly  calU  ' 
ed  after  the  boat,  which  returned  to  th^ 
shore,  and  one  of  the  Spaniards  stepped 
into  her.  The  General  enquired  of  him 
what  oiher  Spaniards  were  on  shore;  and 
was  answered,  that  besides  the  three 
he  had  seen,  there  were  fifteen  more 
(twelve  men  and  three  women}.  The 
General  then  desired  that  the  two  soldi- 
ers, the  companions  of  him  who  had  em- 
barked, should  be  in«tructtxi  to  go  to  (bib 
other  Spaniards,  and  inform  them,  that  i^ 
they  desired  to  leave  the  place,  thejr 
should  come  to  the  shore  nearest  the 
ships,  and  he  would  receive  them  all  on 
board.  With  this  message  the  two  sol- 
diers departed^  and  the  boat  left  the 
shoic. 

•'  When  the  General  arrived  onboard, 
he  found  ihe  wind  favourable  for  ad  van* 
cing  up  ihe  Strait;  u{X)n  which,  without 
any  wailing,  he  ordered  (he  anchors  te 
be  taken  up,  and  the  ships  immediately 
sailed  lorviard,  leaving  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  the  Spanish  colony  with  thi^ 
cruel  disappointment,  added  to  their 
other  miseries,  and  utterly  abandoned  of 
man,  both  friend  and  foe. 

'•  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Mr, 
Cavendish  on  ihisoccusion,  it  is  to  be  re« 
marked,  (hat  the  passage  of  the  Straii 
was  at  ihaltiine,  with  great  reason,  re- 
garded a<;  extremely  precarious  and  un- 
certain; ihe  examples  of  failure  in  the 
aticnipt,  oven  afier  entrance  within  the 
Strait  had  been  gained,  were  numerous* 
In  warfare,  there  are  many  cases  where* 
in,  by  the  general  practice  of  the  world# 
the  dictates  of  humanity  are  not  allowed 
to  influence  the  operations  of  hostility* 
If  Cavendish,  by  stopping  to  take  on 
board  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  garri« 
sori,  had  missed  hn  passage  and  been 
forced  to  return  home,  it  is  far  from  cer* 
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both  crews,  amounting  to  fifty  ilictf 
and  three  women,  and  therefore 
they  returned  to  land,  having  lost 
all  the  stores  in  the  one  vessel.  They 
tlien  spread  themselves  m' small  par- 
ties along  the  coast,  thinking  by 
this  means  to  be  better  able  to  sub- 
sist,  about  twenty  reinaining  at  San 
Felipe^ 

'*  A  short  If  me  before  ihie  arrival  of 
tli€  vessels  of  Mr.  Cavendish*,  all  who  re- 
mained living  of  tlie  parties  along  the 
coast,  and  of  the  people  of  San  Felipe, 
joined  5  liieir  number  being  reduced  by 
hunger  and  sickness  to  eighteen  (td  mea 
and  :i  women. )f 

*'  in  the  Town  of  ^n  Felipe,  many  lay 
de&d  in  their  house:;,  and  even  in  their 
clotlies,  those  who  were  left  alive  not 
having  strength  or  spirits  to  bury  their 
deceased  companions.  The  town  at 
length  became  so  tainted*  that  (l>e  survi* 
vors could  not  longer  remain  in  h.  Some 
among  tliem  proposed  that  they  should 
attempt  to  go  by  land  to  the  River  de  la 
Phita,X  but  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
their  exhausted  strcn^h,  amd  the  danger 
of  finding  the  natives  everywhere  hostile, 
were  objections  tothisplan;  andtheroajo-  . 
rity  prcl'erred  trusting  to  the  arrival  of 
some  ship  tor  their  deliverance.  U  was 
therefore  agreed  to  travel  to  the  first  settle- 
ment (Sombre  dc  Jesus,)  In  their  jour- 
ney along  the  coast,  they  passed  many 
dead  bodies  of  iheir  countrymen  who 
had  perished  in  seeking  for  subsistence, 
or  in  travelling  from  one  to  the  other 
settlement,  and  some  who  had  been  kill- 
ed by  the  natives. 

'*  These  poor  travellers  had  almost 
reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  hav- 
•ing  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait, 
when  th«iy  descried  three  vessels  Htand- 
ing  in  for  (he  land.  In  the  evening  of 
the  samr  da) ,  the  strange  ve^seta  ancho- 
red near  the  South  sl)oreoi  the  entrance; 
and  during  the  night,  the  Spaniards 
made  signals  to  them  with  lights,  which 
were  seen  and  answered  from  the  ships. 
The  next  morning  they  had  the  satisfac- 
tion lo  ^ce  a  boat  coming  towards  them 

*  The  same  Declaration  has  furniihcd  several  of  tlie  circumstances  which  have 
bef*n  just  related. 

t  I'Vancii  Pretty,  in  his  relation,  says  the  number  of  Spaniards  living  was  twenty- 
three  j  but  he  had  no  other  means  of  information  than  from  Tom6  Hernandez*^. 

X  This  proposal  is  lae^Uoned  in  Pretty'a  reiatton. 


tain  that  the  diiappointment  of  his  ex* 
pectationt  and  those  of  his  followers 
woold  have  been  compensated  by  the  ap« 
probation  of  hb  countrymen,  of  Uiat  be 
would  have  stood  acquitted  in  the  gene* 
ral  opinion  of  the  world  for  having  so  sa- 
crificed the  success  of  his  undertakingi 
and  converted  to  the  benefit,  what  had 
been  intended  for  the  annoyance^  of  the 
enemy.  From  these  considerations  ft 
may  be  argued,  that  the  English,  in  not 
ataying  to  relieve  the  Spanish  colonists, 
did  not  act  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  most  civilised 
nations. 

«•  On  the  other  hand  Jt  may  be  ob^eir- 
ed,  tliat  the  time  necessary  for  taking 
these  people  on  board  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  two  or  three  hours,  as  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  would  have 
been  all  waiting  in  readiness  to  embark 
by  the  time  that  boats  could  have  gone 
to  them  from  the  ships.  Considering 
the  shortness  of  the  required  detention, 
|he  extraordinary  hardships  Ihey  had  en- 
jdured,  and  their  extreme  distress,  it  nuii^t 
excite  some  wonder  that  the  claims  of 
humanity  did  not  prevail  for  their  pre- 
servation. Thebest  apology  that  can  be 
Qfiered  for  the  conduct  of  theEnglishon 
this  occasion,  is,  that  they  could  not  fore- 
see, or  reasonably  imagine  that  relief 
.vrould  not  be  sent  to  the  Spaniards  from 
their  own  country. 

*•  The  Spaniard,  the  only  one,  who  was 
received  into  the  Englisti  ships,  was  na- 
med Tome  Hernandez.  From  a  public 
declaration  which  he  made  many  years 
ailerwards,  has  been  received  all  that  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  neglected  co- 
lony, subsequent  to  the  departure  of  Sar- 
miento  from  the  Strait*,** 

It  was  a  dismal  history.  They  at 
San  Felipe,  when  all  their  expecta- 
tions andeven  hopes  of  supply  were 
worn  out,  built  two  barks  and  set 
sail  in  them.  When  they  had  pro 
needed  only  six  leagues,  one  of 
them  Was  wrecked  for  want  of  any 
seamen  who  could  navigate  it,  the 
Other  was  not  large  enough  to  carry 
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Iromi^e  shi^s,  but  the  boat  ran  past  the 
piaoe  where  the  Spaniards  were  wait- 
ing $  upon  whichy  Viedma,  tiie  Spanish 
commander,  ordered  three  of  his  men  lo 
follow  her  along  the  coa&t,  who«  when 
(hey  bad  gone  half  a  league,  were 
descj-ied  by  the  Englishmen,  and  one  of 
tliem,  Tora^  Hernandez,  as  before  rela- 
ted, embarked  wilh  Cavendish/' 

The  English  stopt  five  days  at 
Ithe  deserted  town  of  San  Felipe  to 
water,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  virood  by  pulling  down  the 
.  houses.  They  gave  it  the  name  of 
Port  Faraine,  which  it  retains  to 
this  day.  When  Cavendish  reached 
the  coast  of  Chili  he  let  Hernandez 
go  on  shore  as  interpreter,  who 
notwithstanding  all  his  deep  and 
damnable  oaths  that  he  would  never 
forsake  them,  made  good  of  the 
opportunity,  and  escaped.  Some  of 
the  English  were  shortly  after  taken 
in  a  skiimish  on  shore,  and  six  of 
them  hanged  as  pirates,  though  the 
two  nations  were  tlien  at  open  war. 
'  Had  Cavendish  acted  witli  common 
humanity  towards  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Strait,  this  act  of  vengeance 
would  not  have  been  perpetrated. 

In  thisafiair  the  English  had  been 
surprised.  At  sea  Cavendish  was 
snfficiently  vigilant*  for  he  tortured 
«ome  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  into 
his  hands  to  obtain  information  from 
them,  tormenting  some  with  the 
thumb-screw,  and  half  hanging 
others,  yet  he  suffered  himself  a 
second  time  to  be  surprised  on 
shore,  and  again  lost  twelve  of  his 
men.  On  he  went  burning  and 
spoiling  the  coast,  till  at  length  on 
the  coast  of  California  he  had  the 
ijood  fortune  to  capture  a  treasure 
ship.  Good  fortune  did  not  soften 
his  hard  heart,  he  set  his  prisoners, 
men  and  women,  to  the  number  of 
190  persons,  many  of  whom  w^ere 
passengers,  on  shore,  on  a  part  of 
the  coast  which  Cortes  bad  colo- 
niaed,  but  which  the  colonisti*  had 
abandoned  becauste  it  did  not  sap« 
ply  them  with  subsistenee ;  then  set 


fire  to  his  prize,  and  seeing  her 
burnt  to  tlie  water's  edge,  shot  9 
piece  in  triumph,  and  sailed  away, 
riappily  for  those  whom  he  had  thus 
exposed,  the  fire  freed  her  from 
her  anchors,  she  drifted  ashore,  the 
Spaniards  extinguished  tlie  fire  in 
time  to  save  her  bottom,  and  when 
the  ballast  was  thrown  out;  there 
was  found  vessel  sufficient  remjiiu* 
ing  to  carry  them  all. 

One  of  their  ships  bad  been  sunk  by 
Cavendish  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  men ;  a  second  parted  conw 
pany ,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards* 
In  tb^  remaining  one  the  general, 
as  he  is  called,  completed  the  third 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

'*  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cavendish 
had  great  advantage  over  ihe  more  early 
one:i  of  ihe  English  in  the  Pacific  Oceun, 
in  being  legally  authorised.  In  the  con^ 
duct  of  it,  the  Commander  was  some* 
times  wanting  in  prudence  and  vIgilancA, 
hut  the  activity  and  courage  displayed 
by  him  are  conspicuous  and  his  success 
has  establlshefi  the  reputation  of  his  un^ 
dertaking.  Ilie  acts  of  waste  and  out- 
rage wantonly  commuted  by  him. with* 
out  the  smallest  shew  of  remorse,  shew 
equally  a  rooted  hatred  against  the  Spa- 
niards, and  a  disposition  naturally  cruel. 
On  his  return  toEnjrIand,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  in  which  is  the  following 
boast:  'I  navigated  along  the  coast  of 
*  Chili,  Peru,  and  Nitcra  Espavna,  where 
'  I  made  great  spoils :  I  burnt  and  sunk 
'  1 9  sailes  of  ships,  small  and  great.  All 
^  the  villages  and  towns  that  ever  I 
'  landed  at,  1  burnt  and  spoiled." 

T\ro  years  after  the  return  of  Ca- 
veiidish,  nn  English  vessel  under 
Andrew  Meyrick  took  on  board 
anotlier  Spaniard  near  Port  Famine, 
who  was  t!ie  last  survivor  of  Sarryji- 
ento's  unfortunate  colon}^ 

In  1 ')9l  Cavendish  set  gail  upon 
a  second  expedition  with  three  tall 
ships  and  two  barks,  one  of  t'lem 
commanded  by  an  abler  and  better 
man  than  himself,  John  Davis,  wfll 
known  for  his  voyages  to  the  North- 
ern coast  of  Amerioa.  He  staid  five 
C  3 
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weeks  at  Santos,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil 9  and  thus  lost  the  most  fa- 
vourable time  of  the  year  for  pass- 
ing the  Strait,  In  consequence, 
when  they  reached  the  Strait,  the 
bad  season  set  in;  theships^  com* 
panics  were  ill  provided  for  en- 
countering a  winter  season  in  a 
high  latitude,  both  with  respect  to 
food  and  clothing,  and  tlie  Gene- 
ral determined  to  return  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  Davis,  who 
would  have  persevered.  Davis  very 
Boon  lost  company  according  to  Ca- 
vendish purposely. 

*'  The  circumstance;;  are  certainly  of  a 
ftuspicious  nature,  and  thi*re  is  some  rea- 
son for  believing  that  Captain  Davis  con- 
aidered  the  engagement  mutual  between 
^r.  Cavendish  and  himself  to  make  a 
voyaffe  into  the  South  Sea,  and  that  he 
was  determined,  if  possible,  not  t  o  be  d  i  <(a  p- 

K'nted  of  an  eoterprize  which  he  had 
m  brought  thus  far  to  prosecute.  In- 
stances without  number  are  to  be  met 
with  of  ships  deserting  their  com- 
mander« in  chief,  to  escape  the  perils 
of  a  long  or  dangerous  undertaking:  but 
the  caaeof  Captain  Davis  is  of  a  different 
C^haracier,  and  is  one  of  ihe  few,  in  whlbh 
the  separation,  if  contrived,  was  lor  the 
purpose  of  persevering  in  a  pursuit,  after 
it  bad  been  abandoned  by  the  chief  com- 
mander as  hopeless  and  impracticable.^' 

Cavendish  died  pn  the  way  home. 
Davis  persevered  and  discovered 
those  Islands' which  have  since  been 
successively  distinguished  by  the 
different  appellations  of  Hawlins's 
Maiden^Iana,  the  Sebaldines,  Falk- 
land  Islands,  the  Ma1ouincs,niid  Isles 
Nouvelles,  while  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  discovery  seems  to  have 
been  immediately  forgotten .  As  the 
name,  says  Captain  Burney  >  has  un- 
dergone  so  many  changes,  al  1  e( )  yial  ly 
iinjust,  one  more  change  seems  ne- 
cessary to  set  the  matter  right,  *^  and 
be  therefore  calls  them  Davis-s 
Southern  Islands.^  If  this  change 
be  adopted  as  it  deserves  to  be,  Da- 
vis will  have  the  singular  honour  of 
having  left  his  name  at  the  two  ex- 
tieufuties  of  America. 


After  repeated  attempts  to  pass 
the  strait  this  excellent  navigator 
was  obliged  by  the  shattered  state  of 
his  vessel  to  return.  He  laid  in 
penguins  for  his  sea  stock,  making 
salt  by  laying  salt  water  upon  the 
rocks  in  holes,  which  in  six  days 
would  be  kerned.  In  passing  through 
the  warm  latitudes  their  penguins 
began  to  corrupt,  "  and  there  bred 
in  them  a  most  loathsome  and  ugly 
worm  of  an  inch  long.'*  These 
worms  multiplied  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  devoured  not 
only  their  provisions  aud  clothes^ 
but  eat  into  the  timbers  of  the  ship. 
At  the  last,  says  the  journalist,  we 
could  not  sleep  for  them,  but  they 
would  eat  our  flesh.  Is  there  any 
other  account  of  this  loathsome 
plague  ?  —  The  ship  at  length 
reached  Ireland  with  only  16  persona 
remaining  of  76  who  had  sailed  in 
her. 

The  next  chapter  contains  the  ac^ 
count  ofthe  voyage  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  Juan  de  Fuca  through 
the  north- west  passage.  On  the 
controverted  authenticity  of  the  ac- 
count Captain  Burney  remarks  as 
follows. 

"  TI)e  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  our  own  time  have  produced 
a  pow«»rful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
reality  of  DeFuta's  voya;^e.  A  Strait 
has  heen  found  to  exist  on  the  West  coast 
of  America,  fiear  ti>e  48ih  degree  of 
North  laiiiude,  from  which  many  large 
and  deep  channels  lead  in  almost  every 
direction :  and  it  appears  extremely  im- 
probable, indeed  not  easily  conceivable, 
that  mere  fancy  or  conjecture  shoul4 
chance  upon  the  descrip'.ion  of  a  Strait 
so  essentially  corresponding  with  the 
reality  as  in  the  pas^^ge  following; — 
finding  '•a  broad  inl'jt  of  sea  between  47 
'  and  4S  d.-grees  of  latitude,  he  entered 
'  thereinto,  sailing  therein  more  than 
'  twenty  days,  and  found  that  land  trcnd- 
'  ing  still  sometime  NW  and  NE,  and 

•  Norths  and  also  East  and  South- Cast-^ 

•  wawt.'  That  the  land  was  rich  of  gold 
and  silver^  ™>ght  have  been  supposed 
from  seeing  veins  of  mineiai  tn  ihe  earth. 
Many  similar  assertions  are  to  be  found 
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in  the  accounts  of  the  early  discoverers 
(in  other  respects  true),  made  with  no 
better  foundation.  The  width  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled: but,  with  respect  to  the  exa;2:ge- 
tation^,  it  has  been  properly  remarked, 
thai  the  account  is  not  immedtalely  from 
De  Fuca,  and  might  have  gatliercil  cir- 
cumstances in  the  transmission.  Some 
of  our  moU  able  Geogra])Iiers  give  credit 
to  the  reality  of  ^an  de  Fuca's  Voyage, 
without  extending  their  belief  to  all  the 
particulars  of  tlie  account ;  and  the  Strait 
which  has  been  found  on  the  west  side  of 
America,  in  48"  2b'  N.  is  at  present  xlis- 
tingui>hed  by  the  name  of  Entrance  or 
Slrail  of  Juan  de  Fuca.*' 

The  existence  of  the  Fontacias, 
said  to  have  been  discovered  about 
the  same  time,  is  wit 'a  good  reason 
disbelieved. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins's  voyage  is 
next  in  the  series  ;  the  plan  was  sci- 
entific and  mercantile  as  well  as  mar- 
tial, he  was  Iiis  own  historian^  and 
has  mingled  much  ingenious  and 
useful  matter  in  his  narration.  A 
new  ship  was  built  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  between  3  and  400  tons. 
When  she  was  launched  his  mother 
in  law  Lady  Hawkins  desired  to 
name  her,  and  the  good  Lady  named 
her  the  Repentance,  for  that  Repen- 
tance was  the  safest  ship  we  could 
sail  in  to  purchase  the  haven  of  hea- 
ven. *  Sir  Richard,  however,  says 
Captain Burney, was  not  then  bound 
for  that  port,  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  name  of  the  ship  was  changed, 
for  when  she  was  ready  for  sea  and 
riding  at  Deptford,  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty passing  by  her  to  her  palace  at 
Greenwich,  commanded  her  barge- 
men to  row  round  about  her,  and 
viewing  h^r  from  post  to  stemme, 
disliked  nothing  but  her  name,  and 
said  that  she  would  christen  her 
anew,  and  that  thenceforth  she 
should  be  called  the  Dainty.' 

This  ship  in  going  down  the  river 
^Wffl  very  nearly  lost  by  having  her 
ports  open ;.  a  dangerous  negligence 
?gaiast  which  Sir  Richard  warns  all 
«eamen^  not  merely  by  this  exam* 


pie,  but  also  by  that  of  *  the  Great 
Harry,  Admiral  of  England,  which 
was  ovei-set  and  sunk  at  Portsmouth, 
with  her  captain,  crew,  and  mot 
partof  his  company,  drowned  in  a 
croodly  summer's  day,  with  a  little 
flaw  of  wind ;  for  that  her  ports 
were  all  open,  and  making  a  small 
hele,  by  them  entered  her  destruc- 
tion, where,  if  they  had  been  shut, 
*no  wind  could  have  hurt  her.* 
Every  reader  w\\l  remember  thd 
same  fatal  accident  in  the  sam# 
place  in  our  own  days, 

A  land  brt'cze  shook  the  shrouds. 

And  she  was  overset; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George 

Wi.h  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  I 

Brave  Kein  pen  felt  i^  gone: 
Hi.4  last  sca-fight  is  fought. 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 
His  sword  was  in  its  sheath. 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Keinpcnfelt  went  down 

Wiih  twice  four  himdred  menu 

"  In  our  seas.  Sir  Richard  says,  *  if  a 
'  stranger  fleet  meet  with    any  of  her 

•  Majesties    vhips,    the    foreigners    ar« 

•  bound  to  take  in  their  flags,  or  her  Ma- 
'  jtsties  ships  to  force  them  to  it,  though 

•  thereof  follow  the  breach  of  peace,  or 

*  whatsoever  discommodity.'  Sir  Richard 
arlds,  '  And  whosoever  should  not  be 
'jealous  in  this  point,  he  is  not  worthy 

*  to  have  the  command  of  a  cock-boat 
'  committed  unto  him.' 

•'  In  Queen  Maries  reign.  King  Philip 
'  of  Spain  coming  to  marry  with  the 
'  Queen,  and  meeting  with  the  Royal 

*  Navy  of  England,  the  Lord  Wilham 
'  Howard,  High  Admiral  of  England, 
'  would  not  consent,  that  the  King  in 
^  the  narrow  seas  should  carry  his  flag 

*  displayed,  until  he  came  into  the  har- 

•  hour  of  Pfy'/iott/A." 

Let  us  give  the  reader  a  fine  a- 

necdote  respecting  the  sovereij^nty 

of  the  seas  m  oid  times.     Sir,  sail 

a  Catalan  admiral,   when  he  vvas 
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threatened  with  the  cominp:  of  a 
French  fleetaoainsthim — with  your 
pardon,  and  not  holding  myself 
proud  or  arrogant  in  what  I  say,  I 
telt  you  that  1  would  have  no  truce 
with  France.  If  I  have  been  fortu  • 
nate  at  sea,  God  be  thanked  for  it, 
And  I  trust  he  will  stiil  favour  me  to 
defend  the  king  my  master  against 
the  wrong  they  do  him.  Be,  sure 
I  am  not  dismayed  at  those  three 
hundred  gallies  which  you  say  the 
king  of  France  is  preparing,  thoujrh 
1  believe  it  may  be  so.  In  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Arragon  and 
Sicily,  my  master,  I  say  thai  I  will 
aim  only  'one  hundred,  and  when 
we  are  on  the  seas,  let  his  three 
hundred  come,  or  ten  thousand  if 
he  will.  They  shall  not  dare  wait 
for  me  !  nor  shall  any  galley  or  any 
fleet  dare  sail  upon  the  seas  with- 
out the  king  of  Arragon's  safe  con- 
duct, nor  even  a  fish  lift  his  head 
above  water  unless  he  carry  a  shield 
with  the  arms  of  Arragon  in  his 
fiiouth. 

Sir  Richard  mentions  the  distilla- 
tion of  fresh  water  from  salt  water, 
and  that  not  as  a  new  invention. 
Our  fresh  water,  he  says,  had  fail- 
ed us  many  days,  yet  with  an  inven- 
tion I  had  in  my  ship  I  easily  drew 
out  of  the  water  of  the  sea  sufficient 
quantity  of  fresh  water  to  susUin 
my  people  with  little  expence  of 
fuel ;  for  with  four  billets  I  stilled 
a  hogshead  of  water,  and  therewith 
drest  meat  for  the  sick  and  whole. 

At  Santos  he  sent  a  letter  written 
in  Latin  to  the  Governor  with  a  pre- 
sent and  a  flag  of  truce  requesting 
Dermission  to  purchase  provisions! 
Whatever  respect  the  Governor — 
if  he  understood  the  letter — mny 
have  entertained  for  the  learnini>:  of 
Sir  Richard,  he  did  not  forget  that 
he  was  an  enemy  upon  a  plundering 
expedition. 

"  In  their  passage  through  the  Slraii, 
there  is  little  remarkable,  except  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  they  cyred 
penguins  (the  knowledge  of  which  may 


w 
be  6f  use  to  mariners)*  and  a  descriptEdn 
of  the  ducks  they  found  io  the  Straiu 
The  curing  of  penguins  h  thas  described 
in  the   Observatiotu,     '  First   we  split 

*  thero,  and  liien  washed  them  well  in 
'  sea  water,  then  salted  them:  having 
'  lain  some  six  hours  in  salt,  we  put  them 

*  in  press  eight  hours,  and  the  Wood 
'  being  soaker!  out,  we  salted  them  again 

*  in  our  other  ca<ks,  as  is  the  custom  to 
'  salt  beet ;  after  this  manner  they  con- 
'  tinued  good  some  two  monthfi,  and 
'  s<Tved  us  instead  of  beef.' 

"The  ducks/ says  the  author,  'are 

*  different  to  ours,  and  not  so  good  meat, 

*  vet  they  may  serve  for  necessity.  They 
'had  pan  of  an  island  to  themselves, 
'  which  was  the  highest  hill,  and  more 

*  than  a  musket-shot  over.  In  all  the 
*days  of  my  life  I  have  not  seen  greater 
'art  and  curiosity  in  creatures  void  of 
'  reason  tlian  in  the  making  and  placing 
'  of  their  nests,  all  the  hill  teing  so  full  of 
'  them,  that  the  greatest  mathematician 

*  of  the  world  could  not  devise  how  to 
'  place  one  more   than  there  was  up  on 

*  the  hill,  leaving  only  one  pathway  for 
'a  fowl  to  pass  betwixt.     The  hill  v\a« 

*  all  level,  as  if  it  had  been  smoothed  by 
'  art;  the  nests  made  only  of  earth,  and 

*  seeming  to  be  of  the  selfsame  mould; 
'  for  the  nests  and  the  soil  is  all  one, 
'  which  with  water   that  they  bring  in 

*  their  beaks  ihey  make  into  clay,  and 
'fashion  them  round.  In  the  bottom 
'  they  contain  the  measure  of  a  foo(,  in 
'  the  height  about  eight  inches,,and  in  the 
'  top  the  same  quantity  over;  there  they 
'  are  hollowed  in,  somewhat  deep, 
'  wherein  they  lay  their  eggs.  In  all 
'  this  hill,  nor  in  any  of  their  nests,  was 
'  to  be  found  a  blade  of  grass,  a  straw, 
'  slick,  feather,  moate,  no,  nor  the  filing 

*  of  any  fowl;  but  all  the  nests  and  pas- 

*  sages  between  them  were  so  smooth 
'  and  clean,  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
'  swept  and  wavhed." 

The  expedition  was  unfortunate. 
Sir  Richard's  ship  was  a  bad  sailer, 
and  he  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
afteradcsperateengagement,  yield- 
ing on  conditions  of  life,  of  being 
treated  according  to  the  fair  rule$ 
of  war,  and  of  being  speedily  sent 
to  their  own  country. 

The  conditions  seem  to  have 
been  honourably  fulfilled.     Sir  Ri- 
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chard  aclcnowlcdffes  many  civilities, 
and  speaks  highly  of  the  honour  of 
4he  Spanish  commander.  The  Spa- 
niards probably  remembered  that 
he  had  committed  no  act  of  cruelty 
upon  the  coast,  and  felt  some  res- 
pect for  his  learning,  courage  and 
ability. 

This  was  the  last  enterprize  of  the 
English  to  the  South  Seas  for  many 
years,  and  the  Spaniards,  feeling 
themselves  once  more  secure  besran 
again  to  prosecute  their  discoveries 
in  the  Pacific.  In  1595  Alvaro  de 
Mendana,  who  had  discovered  the 
Salomon  Islands  eight  and  twenty 
years  before,  was  sent  out  rm  a 
four  vessels  and  378  men  to  fo  en- 
settlement  upon  one  of  them.  M  od 
dana  could  not  have  been  a  go 
seaman ;  for  meeting  with  an  island 
halfway,  he  thought  it  was  the  land 
he  s6ught,  and  sang  Te  Deuvi  in 
triumph.  The  mistake  was  soon 
discovered.  It  was  La  Madalena, 
one  of  the  Marquesas,  thus  named 
by  Mendana.  Cook  saw  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  it  is  not  known  that  any 
European  navigator  has  touched  at 
it  since  its  discoverer.  The  Span- 
iards were  much  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  natives,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  children.  *  There  came 
among  others  two  lads  paddling 
their  canoe,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ship;  they  had  beautiful 
faces  and  the  most  promising  anima- 
tion of  countenance  ;  and  were  in 
all  things  so  becoming,  that  the 
Pilot  Mayor  affirmed  nothing  in  his 
life  ever  caused  him  so  much  regret 
as  the  leaving"  such  fine  creatures 
to  be  lost  in  that  country.'  In  this 
^yage  is  found  the  earliest  certain 
account  of  the  bread  fruit.  San 
Christoval  was  the  Island  of  which 
^hcy  }fere  in  search.  They  settled 
«pon  Santa  Cruz  instead,  irritated 
the  natives  by  their  misconduct, 
awl  found  it  expedient  to  depart  in 
Jttsthan  three  months.  Mendana 
<lied  there,  his  successor  was  killed, 
W^  the  sumvors  returned  to  Peru, 


never  having  seen  the  island  they 
went  in  quest  of,  though  when  they 
abandoned  the  search  they  were  not 
more  than  40  leagues  distant  from 
it.  So  that  it  was  said  of  this  dis- 
coverer that  he  lost  in  his  second 
voyage  the  islands  which  he  found 
in  his  first. 

Adventurers  of  another  natioa 
now  found  their  way  into  the  Pa- 
cific. The  Dutch  had  already  be- 
gun  that  intercourae  with  the  east 
which  eventually  proved  so  fetal 
to  their  enemies,  and  in  1598  two 
expeditions  were  undertaken  for 
the  western  passa^.  The  first  was 
that  of  the  nve  ships  of  Rotterdam. 
The  history  of  their  voyage  contains 
some  strikmg  instances  of  that  wan- 
ton cruelty  which  characterises  al^ 
most  all  the  European  early  naviga- 
toi-s ,  and  which  Captain  Bumey  never 
notices  without  due  feeling.  Wil* 
liam  Adams,  the  Englishman ,whose 
letters  are  preserved  m  Purchas,  was 
chief  pilot ;  he  was  detained  in  Ja- 
pan, and  the  Jesuits  accuse  him  of 
liaving  prejudiced  the  Cubo-Sama 
against  them,  and  eicasperated  the 
persecution  of  the  christians.  The 
consequences  are  certainly  to  be 
lamented,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  character  which  he  gave  of 
that  body  and  of  their  designs  wa* 
precisely  true.  The  seconcl  is  that 
of  Olivier  Van  Noort :  like  the  for* 
mer  it  contributed  little  to  geogra- 
phy. The  Dutch  displayed  little 
maritime  knowledge,  and  little  wis- 
dom, but  mitch  of  their  character- 
istic courage,  and  still  more  of  their 
characteristic  barbarity. 

The  Spaniards  seem  in  this  age 
to  have  beon  the  best  navigators. 
Other  nations  s.?nt  out  expeditions 
of  which  plunder  was  the  main  ob- 
ject, and  whatever  good  resulted 
was  accidental  ;  they  on  the  contra- 
ry being  established  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  bad  an  interest  in  in- 
vestigating it.  Sebastian  Vizcaino 
was  twice  sent  to  explore  the  coast 
of  California,  for  the  purpose  of 
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establishing  a  conveuient  port  for 
their  ships  coming  from  the  Phillip- 
pines  to  New  Spain.  The  exami- 
nation was  dilijgendy  and  ably  per- 
formedy  notwithstanding  it  is  well 
knowHf  according  to  Torquemada« 
that  storms  were  raised  by  the  ene- 
my of  the  humankind  to  prevent 
this  armada  from  discovering  new 
landS)  that  the  natives  might  not  be 
Converted  to  the  catholick  faitji«  A 
chart  is  given,  formed  from  his 
plans.  The  spot  was  chosen  for  the 
proposed  settlement,  which  Viz- 
caino was  to  have  established  in  a 
third  expedition,  but  his  death  pre- 
vented it.  His  skill,  wisdom,  and 
humanity  might  have  rendered  it 
auccessful. 

The  next  chapter  of  much  impor- 
tance relates  t6  the  voyage  of  Qni- 
ros  and  Torres,  which 

*'  Has  always  been  ranked  with  those 
of  the  greatest  celebrity  made  hy  the  Spa- 
niards m  the  South  Sea  since  the  time  of 
Magalhanei.  It  has  been  rendered  yet 
more  conspicuous  by  late  navigations* 
-which  have  brought  to  light  many  of  the 
discoveries  of  Quiros,  and  particularly  an 
Island  which  more  than  any  otlier  among 
the  numerous  Islands  in  that  sea,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europe,  and 
which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  New  CyiKeraJ* 

This  appellation  should  not  have 
been  repeated.The  loathsome  senlsa- 
ality  of  the  Otaheiteans  ought  never 
to  be  alluded  to  without  abhorrence. 
If  ever  country  suflfered  under  the 
visible  operation  of  divine  and  righ- 
teous Justice  it  is  that  accursed 
Island,  wherein  human  nature  seems 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
depravity.  In  a  few  generations  the 
whole,  race  will  be  extirpated  from 
that  earth  which  they  pollute,  and 
that  not  by  earthquakes  or  pestilence, 
not  by  foreign  enemies,  nor  by  the 
earth  withholding  its  fruits,  but  by 
the  consequences  of  unbridled  and 
systematized  lust.  They  have  aban- 
doned tUem^elveg  to  tjieirlu^ts,  wi 


almost  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
God  has  abanaoned  them. 

The  design  of  this  expedition 
was  to  make  a  Settlement  at  the 
Island  Santa  Cruz,  and  from  thence 
to  search  for  the  Southern  Conti- 
nent; but  much  was  trusted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  commander.  They 
discovered  an  Island  which  they 
named  La  Sagittaria,  and  which 
there  is  strongreason  for  believing 
is  Otaheite.  Tupia  related  that  m 
the  life  of  his  great  grandfather  a 

Sreat  ship  came  there,  and  this  tra^ 
itiou,  wneq  added  to  the  other  ar- 
gnments  for  the  identity  of  the  tnro 
Islands,  has  great  weight.  Quiros 
was  disposed  to  think  well  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders ;  yet  wherever 
he  went,  his  management  was  ge- 
nerally unfortunate,  and  led  to  hos- 
tility»  and  he  practised  the  abotni- 
nabte  plan  of  kidnapping  them  for 
interpreters.  Proceeding  on  from 
Island  to  Island  at  length  ne  came  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  great 
Sonthern  Continent,  and  in  this  be* 
lief  called  it  Tierra  del  Espirito  Sail'* 
to,  one  of  the  new  Hebrides:  the 
port  he  named  Porto  de  la  V^ra 
Cruz. 

*'  Quiros  describes  de  la  Vera  Cna  to 
be  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  above 
1000  ships,  where  they  may  anchor  in 
from  40  fathoms  to  as  small  depth  as 
they  think  convenient;  the  bottom  i<of 
black  sand,  clear  of  rocks,  and  free  from 
worms.  The  rivers,  between  the  en- 
trances of  which  the  port  was  situated^ 
were  named,  one  the  Jordan,  the  other 
Salvador  (the  Savipfnr).  Quiros  saj$i 
'  one  of  these  rivers  is  as  large  as  the 
'  Guadal^iver  at  Seville,  and  has  a  bar 

*  on  which  there  is  more  than  two  fa* 
'  thorns  depth,  over  which  good  frigates 
^  may  enter.  At  the  other,  our  boats 
^  went  in  freely  and  took  froni  it  fresh 
'  water  extremely  clear.    The  landing 

*  place  is  a  beach  of  three  leagues  conti^ 
'  nuance,  the  greater  part  being  a  bank 
'  of  small  black  pebbles,  heavy  and  ex- 
'  cellent  for  ballast  for  sh<ps.  The  shore 
'  has  no  gaps,  and  by  tiie  verdiue  reach** 

*  i^g^  down  to  its  edge,  it  appeared  tD 
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■  receive    no   disturbtnce    firon    the 
'  ^ycs.'*    To  this  description  of  the 
goodness  of  the  port,  the  following  pic- 
ture is  add^  from  Torquemada,  and 
from  the  memorials  of  Quiros*    '  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  were  covered  with 
odoriferous  flowers  and  plants,  particu- 
brly  orange  flowers  and  sweet  basil,  the 
perfumes  of  which  were  wafted  to  the 
ships  by    the     morning    and  evening 
breezes;  and   at   the  early  dawn  was 
heard  from  the  neighboariiig  woods  the 
mixed  melody  of  many  different  kinds 
of  birds,  some  in  appearance  like  night- 
ingales) blackbirds,  larks,  and  goldtin* 
ches.    All  the   parts  of  the    country  in 
front  of  the  sea  were  beautihill)  varied 
withfellile  vallies,  plains*  winding  rivers, 
and  groves  which  extended  to  the  sides 
ofgreen  mountains.' 

'This  terrestrial  paradise  the  Spaniards 
regarded  as  their  own ;  and  on  the  4>th« 
the  day  next  to  that  on  which  they  an- 
chored at  Fffri  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  boats 
went  from  the  ships  to  the  shore.  It  is 
not  md  who  commanded  in  the  boats; 
but  if  Quiros  was  not  with  them,  it  was 
the  Almirante.  The  natives  game  in 
nttmbers  to  the  strand  to  meet  the  Spa* 
niards,  not  with  gladness,  nor  yet  with 
boslility,  but  with  evident  marks  of  con* 
cern  at  the  arrival  of  strangers  among 
them.  Their  dissatisfaciionwasmanifested 
in  the  most  civilized  way,  by  making 
presents  of  fruits  which  were  accompa- 
nied with  endeavours  to  prevail  on  them 
The 'Spaniards, 


to  return  to  their  ships,     xnc'oimiimrus,  -  ,,_'  i      •  i 

however,  did  not  reW  from  tlicir  pur-    expedition   to    colomze    the 


Europeans  were  Kttle  accustomed.  Luia 
VaezdeTorreSy  ooaceivedJt  would  bav« 
a  eowardly  appearance  lo  be  restraiiied 
'  by  barbarians;'  and,  to  show  his  con* 
tempt  of  the  prohibition*  he  passed  lh« 
line. 

"  The  indiscreet  presumption  of  Tor- 
res, by  this  act  and  its  consequeiKes* 
proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
coverers in  this  country ;  it  proved  fatal 
likeyf ise  to  the  gallant  native  Chief} 
but  it|i<;  probable  that  it  saved  the  people 
of  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  Eu- 
ropean masters.  Immediately  upon  the 
commission  of  the  trespass*  tome  of  the 
natives  shot  arrows  at  the  Spaniaid^. 
who  in  return  fired  their  muskets  br 
which  several  of  the  natives  were.killea/ 
and  among  them  their  King  fell ;  the  reat 
struck  with  dismay  and  astonishment^ 
retreated.'* 

Quiros  in  consequence  was  pre- 
vented from  settling  a  colony  there: 
he  took  possession  of  the  country 
however  in  the  name  of  Philip  IIL 
and  acted  all  the  formalities  of  found- 
ing a  city ,  which  unborn  city  becalled 
the  new  Jerusalem  ;  like  other  new 
Jerusalems  it  has  never  been  realized 
on  earth.  Cannot  the  Swedenbor* 
gians  be  persuaded  that  this  is  a  pro- 
phecy or  their  forming  a  nation  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  so  be  induced 
to  fulfil  it  ?  After  bis  return  Qui- 
ros solicited  to  be  sent  with  another 

land 


which  he  had  discovered,  and  by 
unwearied  importunity  prevailed, 
but  he  died  before  it  could  be  fitted 
out. 

The  south  coast  of  new  Guinea 
was  discovered  by  Torres  in  this 
voyage. 

'*  When  M.  de  9ougainvflle,  in  I75S. 
made  the  South  coast  of  Niw  Guinea,  th« 


pt»<es,  but  landed:  upon  which,  ihe 
Ci»»cf  among  the  tmthres  (Torqiiemada 
«a}s,  their  King)  drew  a  line  on  the 
ground  with  the  end  of  his  bow,  and  made 
U|;ns  lo  the  Spaniards  that  they  should 
not  pass  the  boundary  he  had  marked. 
Nothing  could  be  more  just  or  more 
lea.sonahle  than  the  regulation  tlius 
proposed  by  (he  Chief:  but  it  was  treat- 
ing upon  terms  of  equality,  to  which 

•  Memorial  of  ^iros.  Purchas  Vol.  IV.  p.  1425.  Dalfymplc's  Hist.  Coll. 
Vol.  1.  p.  )69  and  170.  To  prevent  mistaken  ideas  be  entertained  concerning  the 
?«ji  deSan  Mipe  y  Santiago  hom  the  description  above,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  Captain  Cook  found  no  soundings  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  The  depth  was  un- 
lallnnnable,  except  near  to  the  shore,  and  the  line  of  the  coast  within  the  bay,  ap- 
peared so  regular  and  little  indented,  that  no  place  was  seen  which  could  with  pro- 
priety be  signified  by  the  appellation  of  Port.  CajTtain  Cook  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion, *a  Port  is  a  vague  term,  like  many  others  in  geography,  and  has  been  ap* 
^pliedtoplaces  far  I  e^s  sheltered  than  \hv&.*'CaptainCoQk's  SecoudVcyage,  VoLII.  p.95. 
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want  of  infermation  coooeming  the  dis- 
coveries of  Tones  made  him  beat  up 
acainst  the  wind*  wiib  a  reduced  stock 
ct  provisions,  to  get  round  the  East  end 
of  the  land»  which«  when  he  had  wea- 
thered it,  he  named  Cape  Deliverancr.. 

**  This  forms  a  strong  case,  among  the 
numerous  ones  which  have  occurred  of 
the  same  nature,  for  shewing  the  utilttj 
of  a  general  and  public  repository^  where* 
in  to  lodge  and  pre&erve  all  new  acqui- 
sitions in  maritime  geography;  and  points 
oqt  as  a  reasonable  and  necessary  regula- 
tion, that  the  navigation  bws  of  e\'ery 
•laritime  country  should  prescribe  to 
aeamen  the  duty  of  communicating  all 
new  information  that  could  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  Navigation,  and 
especially  the  discovery  of  new  lands, 
rocksf  banks,  or  shoaU. 

'•  Within  the  bst  twenty  years,  many 
discoveries  have  been  made  of  Islands 
concerning  which  no  information  has 
been  transmitted  by  the  discoverers  to 
any  department  of  the  government  of 
their  country.  Much  knowledge  of  this 
kind  has  been  obtained  whidi  lus  never 
arrived  at  any  kind  of  public  notice,  and 
will  be  lost  for  tlie  want  of  regular  and 
apppointed  channels  of  communication*" 

We  trust  that  this  highly  im* 
portaot  advice  will  not  be  neglected. 

In  1614  the  Dutch  East  India 
Con:iq3any  sent  out  six  ships  under 
Spilbergen  to  the  Moluccas.  They 
were  to  take  the  western  passage, 
and  were  furnished  equally  tor  trade 
and  for  war.  Spilberp^en  defeated 
a  Spanish  Armanent  off  the  coast  of 
Peru,  awl  proceeded  to  the  Moluc- 
i:as,  the  exploits  which  be  atchieved 
thereare  not  relevant  toCaptain  Bur- 
ney's  work.  He  was  a  truly  able 
commander  and  seauian,  and  would 
have  attempted  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  home  if  he  had  not 
been  with  much  importunity  dis« 
auaded  from  it. 

This  expedition  was  closely  foU 
lowed  by  another  under  Jacob  de 
Maire,  and  Wilhelm  Conielitz 
Schouten,  which  was  of  great  im* 
portancc  in  the  histoiy  of  maritime 
discovery. 

'<  By  tiie  charter  which  the  States  Q^ 


neral  granted  to  tlie  Dutch  Eastbia 
Company,  all  other  subjects  of  the  Unitel 
Provinces  were  prohibited  from  sailing 
Eastward  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Heft, 
or  Westward  through  the  StrailqfMa-, 
^alkanes:  but  this  charter,  which  was 
mtended  to  give  an  exclusive  trade  to 
the  Company,  did  not  secure  aU  the  are« 
nues  to  India. 

"  Aheliel  that  to  the  South  of  the  StM 
rf  Magalkaaei  there  would  be  knai 
either  an  open  sea,  or  some  other  pavag^ 
leading  lo  ihe  Soutk  Sea,  had  many  years 
been  gradually  gaining  strength.  Tbe 
termination  of  the  coast  of  the  'fierra  M 
Fuego  on  the  Eastern  side^  had  been  seea 
a<:  earl/  as  the  year  1526;  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Drake  round  the  World,  in 
1678,  luid  ascertained  the  fact  of  an  open 
sea  to  the  South  of  the  Titrru  del  Riqo: 
but  the  discovery  made  by  Drake  was 
little  known.  No  clear  information  con< 
coming  this  part  of  his  voyage  could  be 
gathered  from  the  accounts  at  tliat  tiiae 
before  the  public ;  for  the  narr&tire  ea* 
titled  The  World  Encompassed,  was  DOt 
primed  belbre  the  year  16'23, 

"  During  thi^  obscure  slate  of  the  quesv 
tion,  about  the  year  1613,  some  enter- 
prising merchants  in  the  United  Provin- 
ces, from  frequent  consultations  on  this 
subject,  became  so  strongly  persuaded  of 
the  existence  of  such  passage  or  pas^^ges, 
that  they  formed  the  design  of  fitting  ou^ 
skips  to  make  the  experiment,  which,  if 
successful,  would  open  to  them  a  trade 
to  India  by  a  passage  not  interdicted, 
and,  it  was  hoped,  amply  repay  them  for 
their  risk  and  expence.  The  merchanU 
principally  engaged  in  this  speculation 
were,  Isaac  Le  Maire,  of  Amsterdam^ 
Peter  and  Jan  Clementz  Kies,  and  Jan 
Janson,  Molenwerf," 

They  presented  an  application  to 
the  state«  demanding  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  make  the  first  sii; 
voyages  to  the  countries  which  they 
;ihouIa  discover.  The  states  in  con- 
sequence decreed  as  a  general  rega* 
lation  that  all  persons,  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces,  who  should 
mak^  discoveries  of  new  passa^esi 
harbours,  or  lands,  shoula  be  per-? 
mttted  and  entitled  to  make  the  first 
four  voyaG;es  to  the  places  by  them 
cligcovere4*  I^A&c  (^e  Maire  ancj  his 
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Coadjatofs  upon  this  formed  them-^ 
ielves  into  a  company  by  the  title 
of  khe  Austral  or  Southern  Compa- 
ny, and  fitted  out  two  vessels,  the 
Endrachty  ashipof  360tons  burthen, 
and  the  Home  a  fust  of  1 10.  June 
14,  1615,  they  sailed  from  the  Tex- 
el,  and  in  December  took  harbour 
on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  laid 
both  their  ships  aground  to  be  clean- 
ed ;  wliile  they  were  thus  employed 
the  Home  took  fire  and  was  con- 
sumed. Here  in  Port  Desire  they 
saw  animals  of  a  kind  resembling 
thestag,  but  with  the  neck  as  long  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  very  sw  ift 
of  foot  Had  they  been  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  this  would  immediately  be 
believed  to  be  the  Camelopard :  in 
the  rude  print  which  Captain  Bur- 
ney  has  copied  they  bL»ar  no  other 
resemblance  to  the  animal  than  in 
the  length  of  the  neck,  and  as  the 
other  animals  represented  in  it  are 
teily  recognized,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  this  representation  is  not 
more  inaccurate  than  the  others. 
Captain  Burney  thinks  it  probable 
they  were  horses,     I  do  not  think  it 

Cssible  that  the  draftsman  could 
ve  erred  so  monstrously ,  or  that 
the  sailors  could  have  been  so  de- 
teived.  More  probably  it  was  spme 
animal  of  a  species  at  present  un- 
known to  us. 

January  13th  they  proceeded,  ha- 
ting only  one  ship.  On  the  20th 
they  past  the  latitude  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Strait,  and  by  the  12th  of 
February 

"  They  reckoned  thetoselves  to  be  in 

i  4c  latitude  of  the  SiraU  of  Magalhanes, 

and  believed  that  (bey  had   now  com- 

plelely  attained  entrance  into  the  South% 

^  ^  lor  joy  whereof  triple  allowance  of 

I  *fc  was  given  to  the  seamen.      On 

I  tt  day  it   was  resolved  in  full  coun- 

df   at  (he  request  of  the    presklent, 

Jotob  Le  Maire,  that  the  passage  newly 

I  feovered  (between  the  Tierra  del  Fur 

ip>  and  ;he  Siatea  Land)   shouki    be 

•"ned  Str^  Lc  Moire." 

The  propriety  of  tbit  appellation 


has  been  contested,  and  the  friends 
of  Schouten,  who  was  patron  or  mas- 
ter mariner  of  the  expedition,  com« 
plained  that  the  Strait  ought  rather 
to  have  been  named  after  him,  by 
whose  industry,  good  management^ 
and  knowledge  in  navigation  the  dis^ 
covery  they  alledged,  was  princi-*' 
pally  effected.  On  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  different  claims  it  i» 
not  easy  to  decide,  and  Captain  Bur-^ 
nev  thinks  it  had  been  better  to  have 
called  tlie  Strait  after  both.  A  sailor 
loves  ills  ship  so  well,  and  feels  hia 
own  honour  so  identified  with  hers, 
that  both  would  probably  have  been 
satisfied  had  it  been  called  the  Strait 
of  Endracht. 

It  is  curious  aud  almost  melancho- 
ly to  observe  in  the  history  of  mari- 
time adventures  how  a  few  ^reat 
names  have  obscured  all  others. 
Every  child  is  familiarwith  the  story 
of  Columbus,  with  whom  assuredly 
there  is  none  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion. Next  to  him,  but  of  far  less 
pjeneral  celebrity,  is  thaname  of 
Vasco  da  Gama.  The  Strait  of  Ma  -  ^ 
galhaens  is  learnt  as  a  geographical 
name,  with  the  naked  fact  that  his 
ship  accomplished  the  first  circum- 
navigation. This  *  voyage  of  Le 
Maireand  Schouten,  though  tbe  on« 
ly  one  to  the  South  Sea  which  can 
in  any  degree  be  brought  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  Magalhaens,  is 
heard  of  only  by  the  learned.  Even 
the  buccaneering  expedition  of  Ca* 
vendish  has  obtained  greater  fame. 
Yet  few  expeditions  have  been  more 
honourable  to  those  who  concerted 
it  It  was  planned  in  Europe  upon 
scientifical  speculations  by  a  few 
merchants,  wno  ventured  their  ca- 
pitals upon  so  hazardous  a  scheme^ 
and  entrusted  it  to  one  of  their  sons ; 
it  was  conceived  more  in  a  commer- 
cial than  in  a  privateering  spirit, 
and  executed  as  ably  s)s  it  was  plan- 
ned :  I  wish  it  could  be  added  as 
peaceai>ly,  but  like  all  the  other 
voyages,  this  also  is  disgraced  by 
one  transaction  of  wanton  and  inex- 
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cmable  wickedneM.  Tbey  disco- 
rered  several  Islands,  explored  the 
'  northern  coast  of  Papua  or  New 
Quinea^  wad  having  reached  Java, 
their  ship,  in  defiance  of  their  prn 
vilege,  was  most  unjustly  and  inii 
quitously  seized  and  confiscated  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  iu 
the  true  spirit  of  a  chartered  compa- 
ny :  this  being  their  reward  for  ha- 
▼mg  accomplished  an  entetprize  so 
hazardous  and  so  important. 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  learnt 
Hhe  result  of  this  expedition,  tbey 
aent  out  two  caravels  from  Lisbon 
to  explore  the  new  passage.  Two 
brethren,  Bartolome  Garcia,  and 
Gonzelode  Nodal  had  the  command. 
They  circumnavigated  the  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  fully  completed  the 
discovery  of  South  America  iu  1 6 1 9. 


Three  years  before  this  voyage  n 
Dutch  ship  commanded  by  Theodo^ 
ric  Hertoee  fell  in  with  the  western 
coast  of  the  ^reat  Terra  Australis, 
and  by  this  discovery  gave  the  first 
information  that  the  F^ific  Ocean 
had  limits  westward,  which  marked 
it  as  a  distinct  sea  from  the  Indian 
Ocean*  Here  Captain  Burney  coo- 
eludes  his  second  volume.  A  third 
will  probably  complete  the  work, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  the  labours 
of  the  author.  Let  him  remember 
from  what  hands  the  history  of  ma- 
ritime discovery  is  to  be  rescued. 

It  would  be  impertinence  in  us  to 
criticise  so  scientific  and  seamaa- 
like  a  work.  Nothing  superfluotti 
is  retained  in  it,  nothing  of  utility 
retrenched ;  it  is  precisely  what  it 
should  be. 


Art.  III.    BecolUctiont  ^  Paris,  in  the   Years  1802-3-4-5.  Jfjf  J. 
in  iwo  Volumes  Svo. 

PARIS  is  to  Europe,  what  Lon- 
don is  to  the  earth  :  the  sensory  of 
intelligence,  the  reservoir  of  the 
finest  secretions  of  circulation,  the 
seat  of  thought,  the  organ  ofdifiu- 
sive  volition,  the  brain  of  the  sys- 
tem. French  literature  has  access 
to  the  higher  minds  of  the  continent, 
and  stimulates  a  powerful  mass  of 
people  into  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion. English  literature  wanders  to 
the  extremest  shores,  and  predis- 
poses as  numerous  a  multitude  to  a 
like  acquiescence  and  support.  The 
French  address  a  public  more  im- 
mediately important  to  their  pur- 
poses ;  tne  English  address  a  public 
more  permanently  associated  with 
their  fortunes.  France  appears  at 
first  to  compass  her  national  ends 
with  a  consentaneity  more  alert; 
but  England  incurs  less  of  the  peni- 
tence which  recedes ;  her  progress 
though  slower  is  little  exposed  to  re- 
Terse.  The  French  cultivate  at  once 
but  one  form  of  excellence  :  this 
olympiad,  they  are  priests  of  irre« 
ligion  ;  the  next,  sophists  of  demo- 
cracy ;  anon,  the  soldiers  of  rapine : 
the  English  distribute  their  labour  m 
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various  branches  of  cotemporaiy 
pursuit,  but  they  retain  in  each  die 
cautious  advances  they  make.  Com- 
pare the  two  nations  at  any  giveo 
time  in  the  prominent  object  of  com** 
petition,  and  the  French  usually  ap- 
pear to  carry  off  the  palm  of  araour 
and  of  praise:  compare  them  after 
the  lapse  of  a  whole  generation,  and 
the  eventual  victory  will  usually  ap- 
pear doubtfuL  Have  the  French 
greater  philosophers  than  Hobbes 
and  Hume,  greater  historians  than 
Gibbon  and  Orme,  greater  orators 
than  Fox  and  Burke  ?  Do  their  con- 
quests include  more  acres,  are  they 
welcomed  by  a  steadier  allegiance? 
The  centennial  progress  of  culture 
and  prosperity  is  more  visible  at 
London  than  at  Paris. 

It  is  however  at  all  times  desipe*- 
able  that  a  man  of  obser^^ation  an<l/ 
judgment  should  visit  the  rival  nsr; 
tion,  and  describe  what  it  has  ac- 
quired or  evolved  in  peculiar  per** 
Action.  Something  may  always  be 
learned  from  the  enemy.  In  tbm 
amenity  of  private  intercourse,  ia 
the  magnifioeoce  of  publicestablisbi* 
meuty  Paris  has  its  enviable  «id«s» 
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It  is  not  enough  for  England  to 
liave  scattered  more  widely  the  com« 
fort  of  domestic  opulence  ;  the  po- 
litical builJings,  the  galleries  of  art, 
the  instlttftions  of  science,  ought  to 
emulate  the  tasteful  luxury  of  indi- 
tiiltial  profusion. 

The  first  chapter  gives  a  general 
▼icw  of  Paris,  and  notices  me  ele- 
gance of  the  numerous  monumentg 
of  architecture,  which  so  ifistanta- 
oeously  impress  a  stranger  with  high 
ideas  of  the  exquisite  taste  and  in- 
herited refinement  of  tlie  sovereign 
authority.  Nor  have  our  nobility 
given  such  ornaments  to  London,  as 
efce  Hotel  de  Soubise,  ami  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  * 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the 
environs:  it  is  justly  observed  that 
the  French  value  low  the  natural 
beauties  of  landscaj)e :  their  parks 
do  not  imitate  forest  scenery :  the 
trees  climb  in  allep ;  fountains  and 
iUUoes  enrich  their  gardens.  The 
associated  ideas  called  up  by  such 
objects  may  be  different  from,  but 
are  not  less  pleasing  than  those  ex- 
cited by  winding  paths  and  flower- 
ing shrubberies.  Walk  for  a  month 
daily  in  Kensington  gardens,  and 
for  a  month  daijy  in  the  Tuileries, 
k  will  be  found  that  the  artificial  ob- 
jects are  more  permanently  stimula- 
ting. Where  verdure  is  not  with- 
drawn during  half  the  year,  the  ef- 
fect of  mere  grass  and  trees  is  still 
less  refreshing  and  gratifying  tlian 
io  the  north. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  French 
society,  and  ascribes  its  amenity  to 
the  freer  admixture  of  women. 
There  is  another  catlse.  The  French 
ifalue  people  in.  society  according  to^ 
jp|{j|gr  power  of  pleasing,  and  express' 
^Wr  estimate.  The  English  intro- 
dofe  the  oppressive  distinctions^f 
Tvk  into  every  private  party.  Ob- 
«/fe  at  the  booses  of  our  countiy- 
fenttemen  the  dinners  which  recur 
every  moonlight ;  the  same  cluster 
ofneighbonrs  are  convened  day  af- 
iirday  in  rotation,  and  every  guest 


is.  stationed  at  every  table  in  the 
same  precise  order  of  precedence, 
which  is  established  in  the  book  of 
b^*aidry.     Every  one  has  at  meal- 
times the  same  two  eternal  neigh« 
hours,    and   puts  himself  between 
them  as  naturally  as  a  cavalry-horse. 
No  excellence  of  manners,  no  pow- 
ers of  conversation,  no  displays  of 
talent,  lift  a  man  in  English  socio-* 
ty ;  but  only  his  right  of  precedence. 
We  preserve  that  old  German  love 
of  rank  and  etiquette,   which  the 
Chinese  are  also  said  to  value.     But 
in  French  Society  all  are  equals  :  as 
in  a-mail-coach,  the  place  of  acco-» 
modation,  or  distinction,  is  awarded 
to  age,  or  sex,  or  talent,  or  beauty, 
or  fashion,  by  an  instinct  which  is 
usually  equitable.    The  master  and 
mistTQSs  of  a  family  are  confounded 
among  their    guests,   they  appeav 
lost  at  the  .side  of  their  own  taoles, 
and  endeavour  to  intercept  every 
ray  of  authority  and  preeminence. 
Tneir  notice  belongs  to  the  neglect- 
ed, they  have  none  for  superiority 
and  self-sufticiencv.    The  absence 
of  servility,  the  unaerstood  equality,      ^"^ 
the  franker  though  exouisitely  ur- 
bane communication  or  reciprocal 
criticism,  and  the  more  vigilant  be- 
nevolence of  their  indefatigable  at- 
tentions, give  a  charm  and  a  value 
to  French  society,  which  ours  fre- 
quently wants :  add   to  this,  they     "^ 
arc  quick   in    detecting    merit   of 
every  kind,  and  willingly  overrate, 
or    at   least  orerhonour   it.      The 
great  fault  of  French  society  is  tlio 
notorious  unchastity  of  the  married 
women :  even  this  is  oftener  affected 
than  real ;    there   are  very   many 
French  wives,    who    wish    to    b« 
thought  objects  of  admiration,  but 
who  are  scrupulously    faithful    to 
their  husbands.     This  fault  arises 
from  the  late  marriages  of  the  men : 
where  the  means   of  maintenance 
are  so  scarce,  where  a  gentleman  . 
can  only  get  forwards  in  &e  service 
of  the  state,  he  grows  old  before  he  is 
at  hise^e.  Mr.  Pinkerton  does  jus- 
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tice  in  this  respect  to  the  Fjrencb 
women. 

«<  LET  it  not,  liowerer,  be  supposed^ 
)M  not  unfrequently  happens  to  (be  unex- 
perienced travelier,  that  the  French  fair 
grant  their  favours  without  previous  se- 
kction,  difficulty,  and  devotion.  Innu- 
merable are  the  young  and  beautiful  fe- 
inales  who  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage-bed,  and  amidst  a  charming 
freedom  of  manner*,  and  even  a  great 
friendship  for  another  man,  are  models 
of  maternal  tenderness,  and  conjugal  fi- 
delity. '  No,  my  good  sir,  it  would  in- 
£illib1y  be  the  death  of  my  husband,  (he 
lather  of  my  children,  and  I  should  never 
survive  the  consciousness  of  having 
caused  such  a  disaster,'  was  (he  answer 
of  an  enchanting  Parisian  lady,  after  long 
solicitation,  to  a  youthful  admirer.  The 
experience  they  acquired  during  tlie  li- 
berty, or  rather  the  licentiousness,  of  di- 
vorce, when  they  found  the  repeated 
changes  produce  more  thorns  than  roses, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
conjugal  fidelity.'' 

JV.  Boulevards.  V.  Neology.  In 
this  chapter  something  is  said  about 
the  titles  of  books.  All  books  oueht 
to  have  the  shortest  descriptive  title 
possible.  Every  title  is  to  reprint 
entire,  when  ever  the  book  is  adver- 
tized, quoted,  or  catalogued  ;  so 
that  the  needless  labour  inflicted  by 
a  long  title  is  prodigious.  Some- 
thing too  is  said  about  the  French 
language.  What  sort  of  writing 
has  ever  been  executed  well  in 
French  ?  Is  there  one  good  trans- 
lation from  any  one  classic,  antient 
or  modem?  A  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a 
Tasso  ?  A  Cicero,  a  Burke,  a  Gib- 
bon ?  Is  there  any  thing  butdrama- 
tic  poetry  in  their  literature,  which 
basclaims  to  European  rank  ?  Where 
the  Encyclopedists  were  great  men, 
eminence  must  l;^e  cheap.  The 
French  have  excelled  in  science  ra- 
ther than  in  fine  literature:  their 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  assert 
but  a  secondary  rank.  This  is  part- 
ly tlie  fault  of  their  language, 
which  is  poor  beyond  every  other, 
and  is  wittout  plasticity.   The  neo- 


logists  have  s^ved  the  French  W> 
guage  by  increasing  the  stock  of 
abstract  terms,  ana  by  extending 
the  analogous  application  of  formar 
tive  syllables.  What  remains  to  be 
done  for  that  dialect  is  to  collect  tbe 
picturesque  and  euphonious  words 
of  the  several  provinces,  and  to  re- 
ceive them  into  the  national  tongue : 
it  might  thus  be  adapted  for  poetic 
colouring. 

VI.  National  Library.    The  na- 
tional library  and  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  are  justly  pronounced  to  be 
unrivalled   throughout  the  globe: 
but  when  Mr.  Pinkerton  bestows  the 
same  praise  on  the  botanic  garden 
at  Paris,  we  hesitate,  or  blush,  to 
ratify  his  verdict.       This  countiy 
possesses,  by  means  of  its  wider  nan- 
gation,  a  greater    command  over 
specimens  of  rare  animals,  and  fai- 
fetcht  plants :  it  ought  therefore  to 
realize  a  British  Museum  of  natural 
history  in  higher  perfection  than 
France.     If  this  has  not  been  done, 
the  fault  lies   in  our  institutions: 
instead  of  making  the  president  of 
the  royal  society  and  ot  the  linneaD 
society,  the  professors  of  zoology 
and  of  botany,  into  the  trustees; 
we  appoint  sneakers  of  the  houseof 
commons  ana  house  of  lords,  bishopf 
of  London,  and  such  persons  as  are 
held  venerable  for  their  rank,  to  be 
conservators  of  our  stuBed  monkies  | 
and  ou  r  pickled  snakes.  I 

VIL  Louvre.  The  eastern  front 
of  the  Louvre  is  desei-vedly  admired 
as  the  master-piece  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture. No  European  edifices 
for  human  residence,  neither  the 
crescent  of  liath,  nor  the  palace  of 
Caserta,  produce  so  fine  an  effect 
on  the  eye.  Mr.  Pinkerton  omits  W 
notice  its  one  fault:  the  vaulted 
gate-way  is  too  high:  the  arck 
springs  above  the  level  of  tbe  base 
on  which  the  colonnade  reposes,  so 
that  the  iaipossibility  of  a  eontir 
iiuous  walk  behind  the  columns  is 
obvious  at  the  first  glance. 

VHL  Garden  of  Plants.    In  tht 
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Wimic  garden  is  stationed  a  zoo- 
iheka  which  is  thus  described. 

''On  leaving  the  grand  avenue^  and 
taming  to  the  lefl^  you  find  a  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts^  and  returning  towards  (he 
iouihj  itiagniiicent  green  and  hot  houses, 
beyond  which  h  the  theatre  wlierc  pub- 
lic lectures  are  given  by  some  o^the  pro- 
les.«or.s;  the  gallery  ofanatomy  present- 
ing skeletons  of  all  kinds  of  anunaU^  and 
a  paddock  enclosed  with  high  and  stout 
wooden  railing  on  one  Me,  and  the 
gallery  ofanatomy  and  high  wa!U  on  the 
others,  the  residence  of  the  feniale  ele- 
phaht>  both  tlie  males  being  dead.  In 
this  quarter  arc  also  other  pleasing  and 
variegated  paddocks,  containing  scleral 
animals  not  so  ferocious  as  to  require 
confinement,  such  as  Bactrian  and  Ara- 
bian camels,  a  beaotiiiil  zebra,  the  gnu 
from  Hlndostau,  African  and  Spatiisli 
sheep^lhe  boquetin  of  the  Alps,  with  oTs- 
tricbes,  golden  pheasants,  &c.  the  water- 
fowl being  in  a  small  lake  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garden.  These  paddocks  are 
neatly  disposed,  with  rustic  retreats  lor 
the  animals,  con.<tructed  in  various  pic 
turesque  forms,  and  enclosed  with  rails 
rf  wicker-work  of  great  variety  and  ef- 
fect, a  new  invention,  of  which  platos 
have  been  published  at  Paris.  There 
are  also  hedges  of  various  shrub's,  among 
whjd)  the  scarlet  rose,  so  cheap  aHvl 
common  at  Paris,  seems  unknown  in 
lilngland.   It  bears  a  single  flower,  exter- 


ro»e^' 


IX  State  of  Literature.  The 
Map  of  French  literary  merit  is  here 
but  scantily* dotted  with  conspicuous 
naaies.  Villoison  was  not  the  only 
'Classic  scholar  of  the  French,  ai- 
thoiiffh  the  most  industrious  :  Char- 
€ioD4a-Rochette and  others  desen^ed 
tHping.  De-Sacyts  riot  the  only 
^oentaiist,  although  the  most  ami- 
^le  and  accessible :  Langles,  by 
Ihs  Mantchoo  dictionary^  and  Ha- 

E,  by  his    Chiniese  monuments, 
eiUustrated  the  Paris  press.  An- 
^oetil  is  a  recent  loss. 

Rsrponard's  templars  is  noticed 
St  a  new  and  a  good  tragedy :  and 
Amm.  Rev.  Vol.  V, 
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Delille  isr  held  up  a<;  the  greatest  lU 
ving  poet.  We  think  Leorun's  odes 
the  best  French  compositions  in  that 
line,  and  far  superior  to  those  of 
Baptiste  Rousseau  ^  or  of  Bpilean, 
which  still  retain  an  echo  of  reputa- 
tiori» 

X.  Imperial  Press;  One  fact  de*- 
serves  preservation. 

"  'file  number  of  laws,  dec^eesy  sen* 
l(  nces,  formal  \\l\tsi,  and  addresses  of  o(fi« 
cial  letters,  memorials,  papers,  and  regis- 
ler.<,  printed  at  this  press, aiJnf>^i  {Misses  be- 
lief; and  liiey  are  executed  vviih  equal  ra- 
pidity and  elegance.  If  1  remember  right,' 
there  were  eight  iiiYpres^ions  of  t1ie  civil 
code,  taken  and  reviewed  by  the  publib 
functionaries,  and  oth^r  persofis  of  AtWi 
and  flifterwards  destroyed,  before  the 
edijion  appeared  destined  for  the  publfc 
a^  large.  The  criminal  code  is  still  de-^ 
ferred ;  and  the  Code  of  Procedure  is 
expected  with  impatience,  the  legal 
forms,  or  rather  delays,  being  as  nume- 
rous and  tormenting  as  in  the  time  of  the 
monarchy." 

This  practice  of  expjbsing,  to  the 
private  reviewal  of  skilled  persons, 
the  public  papers  of  the  state,  de- 
serves extensive  imitation.  There 
should  not  only  be  a  senate  of  talk- 
ers, to  project  and  discuss  the  ori- 
gin of  laws,  and  to  sketch  and  etolve 
die  idea,  or  scope,  of  perfect  legis- 
lation ;  there  should  also'  be  a  senate 
of  readers,  to  review  and  criticize 
the  siicoessiVe  steps  of  execution, 
and  to  shorten  or  fill  up  the  expres- 
sion.of  the  nublic  will,  until  it  at- 
tains the  clearness,  Completeness 
and  definition,  th^  neatness  and 
conciseness,  in  a  word,  the  preci- 
sion of  mse  eniactnjent. 

XI.  and  XII.  Writings  of  Rous- 
seau. In  thit}  chapter,  and  in  ibany 
others,  Mr.  Pinkerton  turns  from  his 
course  to  comment  the  social  con- 
tract, and  other  democratic  writing* 
of  the  philosopher  of  Gene^n.  We 
wish  £hat  these  stray  chapters  h^ 
been  wholly  omitted,  or  separately 
published ;  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  occupy  aloOiost  half  the  booiu 
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They  detect' in  Rousseau  mistate- 
ments  of  fact  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  savage  nations ;  and  refute 
many  inferences  drawn  from  this 
supposed  natural  state  of  mankind  : 
but,  where  the  argument  reposes 
on  agreed  data,  we  hesitate  be- 
Iwcen  the  reasoning  of  the  two  an- 
tagonist's, and  we  are  seduced  by 
the  more  impressive  eloquence  of 
the  Genevan. 

XII f.  Luxembourg.  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  opposes  the  haigneiise  of  Julien 
for  sculptured  merit  to  the  Venus 
de  Medici. 

XIV.  Quarries.  In  mineralotijic 
observations  Mr.  Pinkerton  seems 
at  home. 

XV.  The  Mnseum  of  National 
Monuments.  This  repository  is  cri- 
ticized with  the  knowledge  and 
taste  of  an  accomplished  antiquary. 
The  account  of  the  painted  glass 
will  interest  many  readers,  as  this 
decoration  is  revi^-ed  in  our  more 
opulent  parishes,  and  gives  effect  to 
gothic  architecture. 

"  As  this  museum  also  contains  se\'e- 
ra!  curious  paintings  on  g'ass,  particu* 
larlytwenly-two  pieces  by  the  celebrated 
Paliisy,  a  potter  and  geologist  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  representing  the  hi siory 
of  Psyche  after  cartoons  by  Raphael, 
who,  by  the  bye,  has  not  been  very  mo- 
dest in  some  of  his  delineations,  M.  Lc 
Noir  subjoins  a  treatise  on  this  art»  The 
ancients  certainly  knew  the  secret  of 
imparting  the  most  delicate  colour.^  to 
this  substance;  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  notabsoliite  strangers  to  the 
use  of  It  in  their  windows,  at  least  thick 
plates  of  glass  have  been  found  at  Hei'- 
cuklnetM^.  Yet  it  Is  believed  that  St.  J&- 
mme,  towards,  the  end  of*  the  fourth  cen- 

•tury,  is  the  ftrst  who  formally  speaks  of 
glass  windows.  He  is  followed  by  Gre^ 
gory  of  Tours  in  tiie  sixth  century;  and 
towards  the  end  of  that  century  tlte  poet 

^Fortunatus,  in  describing  the  cathedral 
of  Paris,  gave  a  pompous  account  of  \h& 
vvmdows  of  painted  glass.  Our  Bede» 
in  the  eighth  century,  says  that  the  abbot 
jff  Weremouth  sent  to  France  tor  artists 
(o  adorn  his  monastery  in  this  manner. 
••  Tne  most  ancient  paintings  of  \h\% 


kind  are  those  exeaited  at  St.  Dennis,  wt' 
derthe  abbot  Suger,  about  ihe  year  1 150. 

"  Our  author  suppones  that  tvienly 
windows  ot'the  Temple  were  pamted  by 
Albert  Durer;  and  by  his  accounl  they 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  that  artist.  Tfie 
glass  being  thick,  llie  balls  of  (he  eyei 
are  sometimes  hollowed,  in  order  to  jjive 
more  cflect^  But  i  wi^h  that  he  had  pro- 
duced some  proofs  of  his  as<eftion,  as 
many  stiff  producliorrs  of  that  period 
have  been  imputed  to  Durer,  without  anj 
foundation;  and  we  daily  discover  the 
names  of  artists  whose  works  have  been 
confounded  with  tJiose  of  tfiat  first  mas- 
ter of  the  Geritfan  school- 

*'  The  chape!  at  VincVnnes  contained 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  thii  kind 
in  France.     They  were  painted  by  Cou- 
sin in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  mas- 
terly freedom,  the  design  resembling  thai 
of  Julio  Romano,  while  the  colouring  ap- 
proaches Corregio.     Some  windows  at 
St.  Gervais  are  painted  by  Cousin,  olbeis 
by  Perrin  after  designs  of  Le  Sueur.    In 
1755  Levieil  repaired  some  windows  on 
the  south  side  of  Notre  Dame,  and  also 
published  a  book  on  the  art  of  painting 
on  glass,  while  a  strange  idea  was  enter- 
tained in  England  that  this  art  was  lost. 
Even  the  Dutch  used  it  in  the  decoraliw 
of  drinking  glasses,  goblets,  bzc.  and  it  is 
surprising  that  the  caprice  of  fashion  ha^ 
not  restored  this  rich  decoration  of  a 
table  in  England.  The  Chinese  paintings 
on  mirrors,  &c.  are  universally  known 
and  admn-efk 

*'  The  art  is  srmply  the  same  as  that  of 
enamel,  the  colours  being  composed  of  j 
cobalt  for  blue,  iron  okers  for  red  and  i 
brown,  verdigris  for  green^goM  for  pur- 
ple, manganese  for  violet,  Uiis  kst  a  se- 
cret known  even  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians.'* 

XVI.  We  meet  with  the  follow^, 
ir.g  judicious  remarks  concemiag 
the  national  institute. 

•'  The  chief  literary  society  in  France 
is  the  institute,  which  has  been  rf^ceni'y 
modelled  in  imitation  of  the  former  ac^^ 
demies,  one  cia«;s  representing  the  aca* 
demy  ol  sciences,  another  that  of  inscrip- 
tions, a  third  that  of  the  French  language, 
while  a  fourth  replaces  the  academy  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  In  all  thei^ 
classes,  as  happens  in  such  institution 4, 
flien  of  superior  talents  are  mingled  wlA 
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jBltebalfor  one  third  part  mere  quack  Sj 
Who  have  usurped  a  ridiculous  r^pu- 
Ulion  by  low  intrigues,   ahd  by  taking 
advoDtage  of  particular  times  and  clr- 
(nimstances.     Still  the  mass  of  science, 
and  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  are  so  pre- 
iM)iKleranl,  that  the  institute  may  be  re* 
garded  as  a  grand  focus  of  illumination, 
paro'rularly  in   natural   philosophy  and 
chemistry.    The  meinberi  t^ear  a  parti- 
cular dressy  black,    embroidered   wiih 
green  silk,    i  know  not  how  it  ha«  hapr 
pened  that  the^e  distinctive  dred<ies  have 
l^eccme  in  vogue  since  th«  trevolution,  for 
they  are  certainly  very  reniote  from  re* 
publican   forms  or  equality^  -  rarely  ap- 
pearing,   on  tiie  contrary^  except   in 
despotic   governments.     But    this  con- 
spires with  many  otfafer  circums'lalices  to 
evince  that  the  Freiich  character  can 
never  become  truly  republican,  at  the^e 
petty  distinctions,  arising  from  vanity, 
form  the  antipodes  of  republican  tnodes- 
ty.    That  magistrateai  while  exercising 
their  functions^  should  wear  a  soleiiin 
dresf,  is  natural  and  rational;  but  that 
counseUors  of  stale;,  senators,  members 
ofthe  legi5lative  body,  of  the  tribunate* 
of  the  institute,  &c.  should  be   distin- 


gary.  A  bare  recital,  of  such  cruelty  h 
sufnrient  to  excite  indignation  in  every 
beneficent  bo««om;  to  superadd  poverty 
lb  disease  being  it  irUly  tyrannic  refine- 
ment. The  places  cUghl  to  be  for  life, 
except  iH  scavtdaldus  cases  of  misbeha* 
viour  or  iminoraiity;  and  the  professors 
slum  Id  have  the  poWer  of  natning  sub^ 
stitutes,  in  case  of  lasting  illness:" 

XVII.  Savage  State  considered 
against  Rousseau.  XVIII.  Pictures. 
XIX.  Mineralogy.  A  good  chapter. 
XX;  Moral  Considei-ations.  These 
are  chiefly  derived  from  Volney* 
XXL  Barbarism  considered  against 
Rousseau.  XXII.  State  of  Medicine. 
XXIII.  Gobelins.  XXIV.  Church- 
yards,  XXV:  lyipre  refutation  of 
kousseail.  XXVI.  New  Bridges. 
XXVIl.  PiJblic  Baths.  This  whole- 
i^OQie  Itixury  i^  enjoyed  more  cheap- 
ly, conveniently  and  habitually  at 
Paris,  than  at  London,  by  both 
sexes:  XXVIIL  Afirainst  Rousseau. 
XXIX.     Streets  of  Paris.     XXX. 


New    Improvements.      They    are 

justly  stated  tather  to  respect  ob- 

gttiKlied  by  their  costume  seemjt  a  nbveliy    J€Cts  of  beautvj    than    of    Utility, 
ni  European  histbry,  certainly  not  indi-    Aqueducts  have  not  brought  Vvater 

^'       '  '  into  every  dvVelling:  subterraneous 

sewer*  have  not  perforated  every 
district:  foot-pavements  are  not 
laid  iti  every  street.  Defnolitious 
are  the  prevailing,  and  pet-haps  the 
itiost  necessary  fotiti  of  enbbellish- 
nient.  The  houses  a*'e  too  crc^uded, 
the  places  too  petty,  the  streets  two 
deep  arid  narrow  and  crooked,  in 
the  poprtlotfs  part  of  Pari^.  Oppo- 
site to  the  west  front  of  the  Louvre, 
the  church  of  Saint  Germain  shoiild 
be  Sacrificed,    in   order  to  open  a 


caiiveof  the  progress  6f  national  liberty 
or  irilid  knowledge. 

"The  secretaries  of  the  institute  are 
WJw  nominated  during  their  live«,  but 
tfce  |He<(idents  during  a  short  period.  In 
Ibis  plan  there  is  the  advantege  that  llie 
preiidcnt  cannot  influence  the  soCteLy  in 
&VQur  of  any  particular  branch  of  science 
to  which  he  may  dm  nee  to  give  the 
preference;  far  less  can  he  arrange  it 
like  a  machine  to  serve  |>articulaf  oLje/ ts 
tihU  owQ  ambition.  But,  on  the  oiher 
*«kI,  he  is  not  so  deeply  ihterested  in 
fw  wdfere  of  the  society,  nor  cdn  he 


wto  nich  durable  plans  tor  its  |)rog^es-   «vtide  street  of  approach  j  Worthy  Of 


tt*eadvanfage< 

"  The  secretaries  have  been  ftomimt- 
Wduring  iheir  lives,  apparently  lx'Cau«8e 
|W  siiualion  demand-  practical  skill. 
"tt  in  general  it  is  a  subject  of  astoni.<h- 
»<5nl  and  regret  that  many  literary  situa- 
bOMin  France  are  only  held  during  the 
tpoA  health  of  the  possessor.  Thus  if 
■n/of  the  masters  of  the  lyc^es  or  public 
|J»ls  sbotild  bei  afflicted  with  a  lasting 


so  masterly  an  edifice.  From  the 
Pont-neuf  to  the  Luxembourg  a 
street  should  be  pierced.  The  Ho- 
tel-klieu  should  be  withdravirn  from 
its  present  unwholsome  situation, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood*  of 
the  Salpetriere.  In  the  island  of  the 
Palais,  the   compression  of  /dwel- 


.   ,..,. „....^    lings  is  excessive,  and  in  the  whole 

*onaity,  he  totally  loses  his  appoint-    (juarlerpf  Saint  Jacques.     Demoli- 
•^%  and  is  rechiv*^  t<^  a  state  uf  beg-    tionsVi^kirally  stioiuiatc  reconstruc- 
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tion  :  and  new  buildings  are  usually 
executed  on  wiser  principles  than 
the  old  ;  but  if  it  were  an  object  to 
provoke  a  spirit  of  architecture,  the 
most  efficacious  method  would  be 
to  abolish  street-stalls.  This  would 
compel  a  vast  mass  of  salesmen  to 
hire  shops,  and  would  con»e(i«iently 
raise  the  rents  of  the  ground-floors 
throughout  Paris,  Without  a  ge- 
neral rise  of  rent,  building  would 
be  an  unprofitable  speculation.  The 
bouses  on  the  bridges  intercent  air 
and  prospect,  and  call  peculiarly 
for  submersion.  It  is  m^uch  to  be 
wished,  as  well  for  purposes  of  pri- 
vate convenience  and  cleanliness, 
as  of  public  ornament,  that  immer- 
qus  fountains,  like  tliose  of  Rome, 
were  opened  in  the  public  aquares 
of  Pans.  The  fine  but  useless  Vron- 
zes  of  Versailles  might  be  brought 
to  adorn  the  sources  oi  water.  Next  in 
jioiut  of  accommodatiou  to  the  prac- 
tice of  conducting  water  into  every 
bouse  is  that  of  causing  it  to  burst 
forth  in  every  square:  the  aque- 
ducts of  Rome,  and  their  pompous 
vomitories,  form  some  of  the  no- 
blest works  of  art  which  Europe  has 
to  boast.  Some  such  eflbrt  will  no 
doubt  be  maae,  when  the  canal  is 
completed  which  is  to  bring  the  wa-« 
ter  of  the  Ourqto  Paris.  The  grand 
reservoir  is  to  be  on  the  site  of  th« 
B^tille. 

XXXI.  Education.  It  is  justly 
observed  that  the  French  have  pro- 
vided for  the  higher  sorts  of  educa- 
tion by  the  fownclation  of  splendid 
universities,  but  have  neglected  t!)e 
institution  of  vulgar  scnools.  In 
this  they  are  not  to  blame.  The  or- 
dinary, or  universally  necessary, 
degree  of  education,  ought  always  to 
support  itself  on  a  plain  calculati^m 
of  fair  profit.  For  government  to 
|)rovide  parish  schoolmasters  is  like 
benevolent  persons  undertaking  to 
griml  corn  or  bake  bread  for  the 
])oor.  A  mischievous  reliance  on 
succour  is  thus  generated  ;  and  the 
int.ipjsition  is  precarious,  acciden- 


tal, and  transient.  The  luxuries  of 
society  may  ex|)cdiently  be  pro- 
vided'^by  d ifcttanti :  the  poljtechniiS 
schools 'may  be  furnislied  with  costly 
telescopes  and  galvanic  troughs  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  distracted 
piipil ;  but  village-instruction  is 
too  important  to  be  committed  to 
the  hazard  of  a  minister's  Icizure, 
or  an  excbeouer's  superfluency :  it 
ought  to  be  Dought  and  sold  at  an 
equitable  price,  in  order  to  keep  up 
both  the  demand,  and  the  supply. 
Gratuitous  instruction  is  insolently 
slighted  ;  and  pension^  instruction 
is  negligently  performed. 

Some  just  obseiTations  occur  oo 
the  impropriety  of  tolerating  in 
boarding«achook  the  admixture  of 
diitFevent  ages.  In  the  preparatory 
schoels.  boys  ought  not  to  W  k^ 
much,  alberitharteen.  In  the  8chooi» 
for  adolescence  boys  ought  not  to 
be  received  before-. 

A  parish-^tax  is  suggested  for  the 
support  of  villageHSchoob.  How 
all-suiBcient  is  private  interference ! 
In  England  and  Scotland  education 
is  very  general ;  the  vernaeiilar  li- 
turgy gives  a  motive  to  learn^  the 
office  of  parish-clerk  secures  a  resi* 
dent  indiridual  able  to  teach  :  pub-^ 
lie  opinion  does  the  rest,  by  inflict* 
ing  disgrace  cm  the  parent  whose 
children  have  no  schooling. 

Diderot  has  given  one  plan  of  ci- 
vic edtication,  and  Champagne  an- 
other ;  but  the  wisest  way  is  to  leave 
education  to  find  its  own  level.  In 
a  poor  country,  where  tli9  means  of 
maintenance  are  not  nuoierpus,  and 
where  the  army  is  the  natdral  and 
nccessaj-y  destmation  of  a  vast  pro* 
portion  of  the  people,  education  u 
not  important  to  the  multitude,  la 
a  rich  country,  where  the  forms  of 
advancement  abound,  and  where 
those  who  emigrate  to  the  coIonieS| 
are  almost  sure  of  ascending  high^ 
education  is  veiy  important  to  the 
lowest.  Accordingly  it  is  eagerly 
bought  and  widely  diffused  in  exaet 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a  com** 
munity. 


RECOLLECTIOKS  Of  PAWS,  BY  /*  PINmtTON. 
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XXXIL  Legion  of  Honor.  By 
eonfouodiiig  in  one  common  mass 
of  artificmi  rank,  the  distinction 
merited  for  sei-vices  the  most  dissi- 
milar, the  value  of  this  cheap  re*- 
compense  has  been  greatly  lessened. 
To  belong  to  the  legion  of  honor  is 
like  being  an  esquire  in  Great  Bri** 
rain.    You  have  it  for  your  land  ; 

C»ii  have  it  for  having  studied  ;  yon 
?e  it  for  being  a  magistrate ;  you 
have  it  for  your  father's  sake  ;  you 
have  it  for  being  in  the  army.  It  is 
oneof  those  titularappendsiges  which 
it  is  painful  to  want,  without  being 
pleasant  to  possess ;  and  which  an- 
swers the  ingenious  purpoi^e  of  pro- 
ving envy^  without  excitins"  gra- 
titude. Besides,  of  what  value  is 
honorary  recompence  conferred  by 
tn  individual  ?  Pei'sonal  favouri- 
tism always  lavishes  such  rewards  on 
the  mere  minions  of  its  lowest  sym- 
pathies. No  honorary  recompense, 
but  such  as  is  conferred  by  the  vote 
rf a  body  of  compet!ent  iniSges,  can 
more  the  ambition  of  a  man  of 
Ktise;  because  no  other  implies  or 
proves  merit. 

XXXm.  Fragments.  XXXIV. 
Second  excursion  in  the  environs. 
XXXV.  Decline  of  wit.  XXXVl. 
Further  remarks  on  education. 
XXXVII.  The  police  is  justly  des- 
cribed as  very  troublesome  ;  times 
of  rebellion  §lifays  provoke  ex-p 
cesses  of  precaution  ;  the  result  of 
coiumiratory  violence,  whether  snc- 
cessrol  or  unsuccesful,  is  still  to 
abridge  liberty.  The  moral  liberty 
of  the  French  is  however  not  a- 
bridged;  although  their  civil  li- 
berty may.  Actions  are  tolerated, 
nay  almost  held  fashionable,  which 
ttK  elsewhere  held  in  abomination. 

XXXVIII.  General  Reflections. 
Th«8c  in  part  merit  transcription. 

'■A  free  and  candid  inquiry  what 
France  has  gained,  or  bst,  by  the  most 
wprisinr  revolotion  which  occurs  ip  the 
P«g^  of  human  history «  might  form  the 
■*i«cl«f  aw  ample  and  interesting  work» 
"Mcoddonlj  bt  well  executed  by  a 


diiipaMionate  Frenchman,  a  lover  of  his 
CfHintry^  and  attached  to  no  parly.  The 
acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  Influence 
over  neighbouring. stales,  are  subjects  of 
national  glory  and  vanity,  but  confer 
little  advantage  on  the  inhabitants  of 
France,who  are  equally  loaded  with  tax- 
ation.The  inhabitants  of  the  citiesjn  par- 
ticular,  complain  of  the  weight  of  taxes  ; 
which,  a<«  they  are  far  from  being  so  rich, 
they  stre  much  less  able  to  pay  than  the 
)>e<»ple  of  England.  Commerce  ha-?  also 
visibly  declined;  and  though  the  inland 
trade  of  so  wide  an  empire  must  of 
course  be  considerable,  yet  the  loss  of 
Si.  Domingo  will  continue  to  balance 
many  advantages. 

"  But  the  grand  staple  of  France,  agri- 
culture, has  certainly  been  benefited  hy 
the  revolution.  A  sensible  writer  lias 
observed  that,  "  farmers  have  in  general 
been  the  chief  gainers  by  tlie  revolution; 
from  a  greater  facility  in  bequeathing  by 
will;  from  the  abolition  of  feudal  re- 
straints; of  mainmnortet;  by  the  undis- 
turbed possession  and  fivee  altenatioo  of 
all  landed  property;  and  lastly,  by  the 
division  of  land  into  smaller  estates* 
Hence  also  the  change  in  respect  to  mo* 
ney;  formerly  it  flowed  tbrough  the 
country  to  the  cities;  now  it  remains  In 
free  circulation  in  the  country.  This  it 
attended  with  two  very  happy  conse- 
quences. More  land  is  actually  cultivated 
tiian  before,  and  in  a  better  manner;  and 
the  stock  of  cattle  is  much  more  conside- 
rable. All  the  means  for  far  greater 
augmentation  and  improvement  are  at 
hand.  At  the  same  time  many  other 
channels  for  industry  have  been  opened, 
which  were  formerly  mttch  obstructed  in 
France:  such  as  ship-building,  aaanufac- 
tories,  and  commerce,'*  The  channels 
for  inland  commerce  have  indeed  been 
opened  and  enlarged,  and  probably  some 
manufactories  have  thus  benefited ;  but 
ext'srnal  commerce  may  be  regarded  as 
annihilated,  and  many  manufactories 
must  have^ufferecl  inconsequence. 

*'  Jn  travelling  through  France,  the  in* 
crease  and  advancement  of  agricul* 
lure  are  admitted  to  be  palpable,  by  those 
who  have  visited  the  country  before  tite 
revolution*  And  in  some  parts  it  is  not  un- 
iisual  to  observe  new  farm-houses  and 
cottages,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  old, 
or  another  stor^  added,  with  the  dates  of 
D$ 
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1793,  1794,  &c.     Every  thing  indtcatcs 
greater  comforts  smopg  the  peasantry. 
Agriculture,  as  well    as    internal    com- 
merce and  manufactures, ipqst  have  gain- 
ed by  the  abolition  of  the  days  of  Saints, 
only  four  grand  solemnities  being  retain- 
ed, and  of  other   superstitious  observ- 
ances of  the  catholic  system.  But  it  would 
have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  to  the  people,  to 
bave  introduced  an  approximation  to  the 
protestant  plan;   in  the   present    loose 
creed  the  native  acuteness,  and  dispo- 
sition to  wit  and  rivlicule,  perceive  too 
plainly  the  manifold  absurdities  in  the 
catholic  doctrine  and  practice,  and  the 
discordant  immoralities  of  an  unmarried 
clergy,  to  admit  the  real  restoration  of 
that  system.     By  the  constitution,  iH  it 
may  be  quoted  before  it  perish,  the  ca- 
tholic religion  is  declared  to  be  that  of 
the  nation ;  but  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
implied   to    be  predominant,  or  even 
that  of  the  government.     Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  of  that  religion  to  hold  even 
the  highest  offices.  Yet  religious  freedom 
h  not  so  complete  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  no  sect  is  tolerated, 
because  all  are  equal.    A  ^ndness  for 
pomp  and  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  recommendation  of  the  catholic 
system,  along  vvith  political  designs,  as 
the  name  ai.d  sanction  of  the  pope  con- 
tinue to  bear  a  great  weight  in  thecatho* 
lie  countries  of  Europe.     On  the  other 
hand  the  protestant  system,  as  practised 
in  the  north,  would  be  too  bare  and  se- 
vere for  the  w^rm  imaginations  and  ar- 
dent passions  oiF  southern  climates.    The 
people  there  must  be  excited  to  devotion 
Dy  sensations  and  not  bj^-  arguments;  and 
the  very  idea  of  religion  is  essentially 
connected  with  pomp,  shew,  and  cere- 
mony.   They    might  become   atheists, 
but  not  protectants.    Their  passions  are 
also  so  fervid  and  uncontroulable  by  rea- 
80n,that  confession  and  absolution  become 
the  balm  of  their  souls.     It  is  not  there- 
fbre  the  protestant  system,  but  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  cathoHc,  which  would  be 
the  best  received,  and  the  mostgener^lly 
understood  and  practised.     The  prince 
in  particular   ought  to  be  head  of  the 
church  J  and  the  marriage  of  priests  to  be 
allowed,  and  even  enforced." 

XXXIX.  Fragments.  These  ter- 
minate  the  first  volume. 


The  second  volume  is  divided 
into  similar  sections,  of  which  the 
first  treats  of  the  Theatres,  and 
Music.  Our  supposedly  national 
air  of  God  save  the  King  is  inciden- 
tally said  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of 
a  Scotish  anthem  preserved  m  a 
collection  printed  at  Aberdeen  ia 
J  682. 

11.  Revenue  and  Taxes.  The 
following  summary  of  the  Comptc^ 
Rendu  for  the  year  1 2  is  given. 

*'  Theaccompts  follow,  to  the  amount 
of  mure  than  one  hundred  pages,  but 
some  official  words  and  phrases  will  pre- 
vent their  being  completely  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader,  whose  chief  object, 
indeed,  is  the  grand  result.  Yet  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  twelve  may  be  ab- 
stracted as  a  specimen. 

Direct  CxnUributions, 

IJTres. 
Fonciere  (land  tax)      -         210,000,000 
Personal,      moveables,  1        3 ,  g80,07^ 

and  sumptuary  } 

Additional  ce^tfu^  *  J  8,930,164* 
Doors  and  windows  -  16,000,000 
Patents  and  licences  -  .  17,512,722 
Voluntary  contributions 7       18,739,505 

for  the  war  3 


Total  of  directcoDtributions  513,062,466 

Payments  by  Various  Ojficet. 

Tlie  register  office,  and    C  jok^ii  nst^ 
that    of  national  do.   |  'JJJ^iS; 

33,054,276 


mams 
Customs 
Post 
Coinage 
Lottery 
Salt-works 


Diverse. 

Receipts  on  sureties  1 
(cautionneniens)       y 

Grants  of  towns 

Indemnities  of  conscripts 

Debts  paid 

Gifts  for  the  war 

Various         •        -        - 

National  rents 

£xtraordinary  and  ex-? 
terior  receipts  3 

Total  receipts  of  the  1 
twelfth  }ear         j 


7,400,000 

434,529 

15,658,500 

2,700,000 


22,257,662 

563,526 
1,749,561 

385,615 

1,567,745 

1,832,011 

73,258 

116,221,135 
687,698,552 
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•*  Bui  from  anolher  lable,  pajEre  34,  il 
appears  that  there  are  also  special  funds 
which  >iv)dcd  about  forlj  iniliiuus;  and 
Ihc  general  receipts  for  ihe  Iweliib  vear 
are  computed  at  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  si jwt^' -three  millions.  The  sums 
paid  that  year  which  belong  to  preceding 
years  al.^o  throw  some  confuriion  into  the 
general  accompt.  There  is  however  a 
general  table  ofthe  receipt  and  expencr, 
page  :  I  i,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  that 
tiie  total  receipt  is  eight  imndred  and 
twelve  millions  and  tlie  expence  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen;  but  that  from  i>oih 
ibejte  sums  should  be  deducted  forty- 
eight  millionR,  which  strictly  belong  to 
the  tenth  year;  so  that  the  real  receipt 
will  be  seven  hundred  and  sixty- four 
millions,  and  the  expence  seven  hundred 
aiul  sixty-eight  miitons.  Hence  the  real 
revenue  of  France  may  be  computed  at 
Ihirty-two  millions  of  pounds  stcrhng. 

*'  But  as  some  idea  has  been  given  of 
the  receipt,  a  like  notice  may  not  be  un- 
satisfactory concerning  the  expenditure: 
Public  debt  and  pensions  94,827^35 
Civil  list  (Mainon  dtl  .  ^^^  .,^_ 

FempereurJ  §  4,666,667 

Minister  of  war  -  -  187,406,67  1. 
Administration  of  war  l34,50+,96.i 
Marine  -  .  -  2l3,5l9,05c> 
Interior  .  -  •  57,648,196 
Public  worship  -  -  5,235.037 
Minister  of  finances  -  40,173,8^^5 
Public  treasury  -  6,607,208 

Exterior  relatione  •  7.596,096 

Justice        -         -        ♦  41,717,458 

General  police  -  -         194,887 

l^xpence  ol"  negociation s         i  9, 368,0/ 5 

813,462,887 


army ;  among  wluch,  what  arc  called  the 
muifjf:s  are  the  most  considerable,  inclii-- 
ding  bread,  lor  age,  fire,  dress,  beds  bos- 
pi  t:il<.  Sic.  -Among  the  expt-nces  ol  the 
marine,  are  classed  the  works  comluiled 
at  Boulogne,  Ambleteuse,  Oster.d,  An- 
twerp, Brest,  rOrient,  Toulon,  Fort 
Boyard;  and  tho<e  at  Clierbourg  ace 
raied  at  2,3 15,050  livres, 

••  Among  those  paid  by  the  roihister 
of  the  inierior,  are  the  canals  of  St. 
Quentin,  Arka,  to  join  the  Vilaine  and 
Kance»  between  Dijon  and  Dole,  of  B  a* 
vet.  It  would  seem  from  one  of  the  av- 
compts,  that  the  masteis  of  the  schools  in 
the  departments  receive  about  8s0,()0O 
llvres,  and  the  expence  of  the  Ijfcecs  is 
about  1,200,000.  In  the  accompis  lor  the 
twellih  year  (for  several  years  are  here 
include*!),  the  expence  of  the  national  in- 
stitute is  rated  at  356,701  livres  and  the 
garden  of  plants  265,000,  while  thtf 
opera  co*l  631,000  v^hich  may  shew 
how  muL  h  amusement  is  preterred  to  i9>« 
struct  ion. 

"  At  the  end  are  tables  of  the  public 
debt  and  pensions,  beginning  with  tl>e 
perpetual  rents  or  five  per  cents  conso- 
lidated ;  then  proceeding  to  the  annui- 
ties, the  pensions,  and  the  life-rents  paid 
by  the  state.  As  certified  b^  the  aich- 
treasurer,  the  annual  payment  on  the 
hvti  per  cents  amounted  to 

46,674,634  francs. 

Aiinuties  J  9,288,550 

i^ensions  of  slate     24.891,177 


•<  But  some  other  expences  swell  the 
amount  to  near  eight  hundred  and  sixt^:en 
millioa)»;  from  which  forty-eight  milli- 
ons must  bedediiptedas  above  mentioned. 

•♦So  much  for  the  general  amount; 
but  there  are  particular  tables  which  de^ 
serve  notice.  The  council  of  state  re* 
cdvea  1,890,000  livres;  the  seriate 
iour  millions;  the  legislative  bi^dy 
2.46^.006;  the  Uibunate  l,'x68,6B4. 
These  and  some  other  payments  are 
aadeby  the  minister  of  the  nnances. 

"  While  the  minister  of  war  pays  the 
artillery,  engineers,  imperial  guard,  &c. 
tke  administration  of  war,  a  distinct 
branch,  defrays  the  other  expences  of  the 

D4 


90,854,^1 


The  latter  cannot  strictly  be  regaidedas 
a  pai  t  ol  tite  public  debt.  If  we  esiimaie 
the  uniu.l1  payment  at  sixty  millions  of 
fi-aiH-s,  litis  interest,  at  five  per  cent, 
would  require  a  capital  of  one  milliard, 
two  honored  millions  oF  francs,  or  filty 
millions  sterling,  the  interest  being  two 
miiiions,  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
'*  Bel<Me  the  revolution,  it  appears," 
from  tho  reports  of  Xecker,  that  the  re- 
venue of  France,  was  Hve  hundred  and 
fiiletn  millions;  so  that  the  augmenta- 
tion  is  almost  piecisely  one  th»rd,  which 
is  not  to  he  wcmdered  at,  from  the  great 
acces^ion  of  territory,  not  to  mci>uon 
other  cau>es.  The  public  debt  be  tore 
the  revolution  was  computed  at  five 
milliards,  or  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions sterling,  so  that  it  is  diminished  by 
more  than  three  quarters*'' 
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III.  and  IV.  Commercial  T'rcaty. 
Mr.  Piiikerton  adyises  a  revival  of 
the  trading  intercourse  with  Fiance : 
a  just  observation  is  made  that  Lord 
Auckland's  treaty,  by  dupit^c:  the 
Frenqh,  insured  its  own  destruction, 
and  has  put  lasting  obstacles  in  the 
\5ray  oF  future  good  neiglibourhood. 
Equity,  not  preponderance  of  ad^ 
vantage,  is  tne  real  interest  of  each 
contracting  party.  Outwit  got  bit : 
sns  theproveub.. 

V.  French  Taverns.  VL  Din- 
ners. VIL  Dress.  VlIL  Corona- 
tion! IX,  Versailles.  X.  Popular 
Superstitions.  A  good  phost-story 
is  told  in  this  chapter.  XL  Tuilc- 
ri^s.  They  are  desei  yedly  praised 
ibr  beauty  and  snblimity  of  eflf'ect. 
XIL  Sniall  talk.  The  conservatory 
of  arts  and  trades  is  too  slightly  no- 
ticed in  this  chapter.  It  contains 
inpdels  of  all  the  machines  used  in 
the  diflPeren  t  man  u  fact  uresof  France , 
and  of  the  morp  celebrated  engines 
of  Europe  iox  liaising  water,  ore,  or 
^olumn^,  or  for  performing  more 
qomplpy  movements  of  labour.  A 
pcofessor  of  technology,  as  in  the 
German  universities,  ought  to  be 
attached  to  these  model-rooms,  and 
to  explain  ir  lectiires  the  origin  an4 
object  of  jhe  social  arts,  indeed 
^ravejling  pf;ofessors  of  this  kind 
should  be  encouraged  in  Great  Bri:? 
tain;  s^nio^t  all  improvements  in 
nianufactiire  are  made  by  inspect-? 
ing  and. copying  some  part  of  the 
process*" jjlready  usual  in  an  analo- 
gous occupation. 

;  XIIL  The  ^opcjvnd  his  Mule.  It 
^ft  s^id  on  the  pontinent  that  the 
pfince  of  Beneyentu  has  promised 
to  the  German  illuminof^s  to  elevate 
Cf^rdinal  Fesch  to  the  papacy,  and 
tq  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  or- 

fariized  antique  hierarchy,  in  esta- 
I  jshiug  tbroug|iout  Europe  the  new 
christiapity,  or  antichrisdanity,  of 
pitjfessqr  l^a^lus,  and  the  other  re- 
formers :  and  that  the  Jewish  s^n- 
hedrimi  about  to  be  held  at  Paris, 
is  preparatory  to  a  coalitioQ  of  all 
the  biblicsil  fj^Mi* 


XIV.  Churches.    The  aboHtloti 

of  pews,  the  substitution  of  movent 
bic  scats  which  are  arranged  horse- 
shoe-wise  abont  the  pulpit,  the 
benntiful  mosaic  pavements  of  the 
cnurches,  which  now  receive  nq 
dead  bodies,  are  striking  advantage 
of  the  French  places  of  worship. 
The  French  have  no  need  of  so  many 
churches  as  formerly:  they  era- 
ploy  one  as  an  excharge:  they  have 
given  another  to  the  protestants; 
they  have  demolished  many.  At 
Montteuilj  where  there  are  seven 
evacuated  temples,  a  Parisian  waa 
descanting  with  atheistic  glee  on  the 
piciiiresque  etject  of  the  churches 
in  ruin :  he  regarded  them  as  tro- 
phies of  '  superstition  overthrpwn. 
The  dome  of  the  Sorbonne  is  cirp- 
viced,  and  moss  vf^getates  on  tbf; 
site  of  the  altar, 

XV.  Luxury    of    Paris,     XVI, 
New  Code. 

*'  The  taw  of  si^cesstpp  presents  the 
following  article:  f*  The  childrfcn  or 
their  descendants  succeed  their  fatherand 
molber,  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
or  other  ascendants,  withotit  any  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  primogeniture,  and  aU 
though  they  be  the  ii^sue  of  different  mar- 
rii|ges»  They  succeed  by  equal  por- 
tions, and  by  each  licad^  when  they  are 
air  in  tne  first  degree;  they  succeed  by 
the  stqcjc,  Souche»  when  they  are  wholly 
or  in  psirt  represented/'  Thus  the  law* 
of  sex  and  priippgeniture  seem  to  be  fi- 
nal iy  abrogated. 

"  In  divorce  the  French  had  passed  to 
a  dangerous  facility,  froiii  the  ridiculous 
c:ccle.siastic  regulatjon^  of  the  canon  law 
which  have  infected  the  codes  of  Eku'opo 
with  monastical  restrictions  and  subtle-' 
ties,  totally  foreign  tq  secular  virtue  or 
human  affairs.  In  th^  new  code,  the 
causes  of  divorce  are  thus  explained/' 

'*  The  hu^bal1d  may  demand  a  divorce 
on  accotuit  of  the  adultery  of  his  wife. 

";  The  wife  may  demand  a  divorce  on 
account  of  the  adultery  of  her  husband, 
if  he  keep  lv&  pncuhine  in  the  mutual 
habitation. 

','  Either  may  demand  a  divorce  on  ac- 
count of  excessive  abuse^  bad  usage,  or 
great  iii|uries. 
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^  Tkt  coodemnalioli  of  op^e  to  air  tnfa- 
jnoHi  {Punishment,  shall  afford  the  other 
^  plea  of  divorce. 

"  The  mutual  and  persevering  consent 
of ^e  husband  and  wire,  expressed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  bv  the  law,  and  under 
|he  conditions  and  trials  therein  determi- 
ned, shall  sufficiently  prove  that  thejr  life 
is  insupportable,  and  shall  be  regarded 
jis  a  peremptory  cause  of  divorce.'* 

XVII.  More  Small  Talk-  XVIII. 
Answer  to  Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau 
respecting  his  ofEcial  criticism,  of 
Mr.  Pinkerton's  geography.  XIX. 
Polish  Literature.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  chapter,  containing  a  cii- 
riaus  outline  of  the  literary  iiistory 
of  that  ill-known  and  ill-used  coun- 
try. XX.  literary  Journals.  XXI. 
Marriages.  XXII,  Wines.  XXIII, 
Longch:irap,  XXIV.  Chantillv. 
XXV.  Drunkenness.  XXVI.  Frag- 
ments.  Among  them  occurs  the  e-r 
tjmological  remark  that  our  word 
jblackguard  is  probably  derived  from 
die  French  blaguer  to  fib,  to  lie. 
An  account  of  some  aeroliths,  or 
meteoric  stones,  is  giv^n  :  the  learn- 
ed paner  of  professor  Miinter  of 
Copenhagen  has  exhausted  the  ar-» 
.cb^ologic  traces  of  this  phienome<^ 
non.  Saetylus  is  the  name  ^iven  by 
the  ancients  to  these  thunqer-^bolts 
CHT  thunder*stone& 

"  The  ancient  tast^  for  lithology  re- 
yiyes  at  Paris,  where  the  beautiful  Scot- 
i«B  marble  from  the  isle  of  Tirey,  with 
li;reen  spots  like  leaves  on  a  rose  colour- 
ed ground,  exdjLed  just  admiration,  and 
^  htbave  been  sold  at  any  price.     Il  is 

.  that  the  noble  proprietor  sent  two 
<B^-kMds  to  London,  where  they  were 
M^y  rejected,  because  the  substance 
^ttsonaewhat  harder  to  work  than  com- 
BQo  marble !  In  coosequence  the  ships 
^^toied,  and  the  precious  cargo  was 

AtT.  IV.    Travels  from 


thrown  under  the  pter  of  LeSth,  where 
the  traveller  may  still  find  abundance  of 
that  beautiful  stone  so  much  admired  io 
cabinets  of  mineralogy  throughout  Eu- 
rope. When  we  can  no  longer  procure 
insipid  white  marble  from  Italy,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  use  the  wealth  of  our  native 
shores;  so  that  necessity  may  supply  the 
miraculous  want  of  taste/^ 

XXVII.  Mode  of  Travelling 
XXVIII.  FUnders.  XXIX.  Brus- 
sels, XXX.  Antwerp,  XXXI.  Hol- 
land. We  dwelled  much  on  Pari- 
sian topics  in  our  tbii'd  volume  p. 
5Q :  the  reader  who  is  interested  in 
them  will  do  well  to  look  back. 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  volumes  of  course^ 
display  good  sensp  and  various  rea- 
ding, and  a  liberal  philanthrophy .;  in 
antiquarian,  mineralogical  and  geo- 
graphic observations,  he  is  more  at 
home  than  ^hen  conversing  on  the 
fine  artS;  or  the  theories  of  metaphy- 
sicians :  but  he  deserves  on  all  occa- 
sions the  praise  of  insight  and  since- 
rity, of  pervasive  attention  and  un- 
borrowed criticism.  We  perhaps 
desired  some  abridgement  ot  the  re- 
cords :  minutise  already  known  are 
too  frequently  noticed  again :  the 
tracts  in  controversy  with  Rousi^ 
seau  ought  rather  to  have  formed  2^, 
separate  dissertation ;  so  ought  the 
history  of  Polish  literature.  There 
was  new  and  sound  and  interesting 
matter  enough  for  a  single  volume, 
to  which  in  a  new  edition  we  could 
wish  the  work  reduced,  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  has  acquired  so  high  a  reputa-* 
ttbaveb«en«oUalanyprice.  His  tion  for  hi,  modern  geography  (se^ 
that  the  noble  proprkHw  sent  two    ??'  ^""^^  ^•°'"™«  P-  *")  that  from 

nim  entertainment  may  annoy,  and 

excellence  disappoint ;  to  be  only 
agreeable  and  instructive  are  habits 
ot  his  nature,  not  exertions  for  j^ar 
negyric. 

Buenos  Atfres,  hy  Poiosi,  to  Lima.  With.  Nojtes  by  tlm 
Trantlutor,  containing  Topographical  Descriptions  of  the  Spanish  Possessions  in 
Sokfh  ^/nerica,  dr,awn  frtm  i/te  last  and  hst  jiuthorsties.  By  Anthony  ZacHi^v 
AiAH  Helms,  formerly  Director  qf  the  Mines  near  Cracow  in  Poland,  land  late 
Dinctor  of  the  Mines  and  of  die  Process  of  AmalgOfHOiion  in  Peru*  12mo«  pp.  180. 

THE  author  of  this  work,  Mr.  A.    master  of  the  mint  at  Cracow,  where 
Z.  Helmsj  was  originally  settled  zs   he  acquired  reputatioq  for  juinera- 
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logic  science  and  nietallurgic  skill. 
In  1787  the  court  of  Spain  under- 
took, by  the  advice  of  M,  D'Elhujar, 
some  reforms  in  the  management  of 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines, 
and  deputed  this  cheroic  minister 
into  Hqngary  to  engage  persons  ac- 
customed to  the  method  of  amalga- 
mation which  it  was  wished  to  intro- 
duce. Mr,  Helms  was  on  that  oc- 
cji&ioD  induced,  by  the  offer  of  a  li- 
beral salary,  to  emigrate  from  Eu* 
rope,  and  to  undertake  in  Peru  a 
^upcrintendance  of  the  mines.  He 
landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  In  October 
1789,  crossed  the  plains  of  Para- 
guay and  the  mountains  of  Chili, 
and  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Potosi  two  years,  and  of  Lima  one 
year.  He  returned  to  Europe  from 
Callao  in  1793,  and  in  1798  was 
persuaded  to  insert  in  Zaclfs  Ephe- 
meris  the  meagre  journal  of  which 
a  translation  is  here  given  to  the 
public.  Any  information  concern- 
ing countries  so  little  visited  by 
Eyropeans,  and  so  likely  to  become 
intimately  connected  with  our  em- 

Jife,  must  be  welcome:  but  we 
oped  from  a  German  of  some  sci- 
ence and  education,  for  instruction 
more  various,  more  interesting,  and 
more  profound. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres 
he  estimates  at  35,000.  Post-houses, 
which  furnish  relays  of  horses  and 
chaises,  extend  across  the  pampas 
of  plains.  An  orchard  of  peach- 
trees  is  mostly  contiguous  to  the 
post-bouse:  no  otiier  trees  dii'crsify 
tliese  vast  grassy  flats.  Glow- 
worms abound,  and  ostriches. 

At  Cordova,  which  is  465  miles 
from  Buenos  Ayres, the  appearance 
of  the  country  changes:  the.  land 
grows  uneven,  almost  mountain- 
ous; the  climate  is  intemperate; 
the  soil  saline.  Cordova  is  paved, 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  reckons  6000 
inhabitants,  of  which  two  thirds  are 
negroes ;  has  colleges  and  barracks. 
The  large  forests  near  supply  fuel 


to  work  the  lead  and  copper  mirtes: 
but  water  is  scarce. 

Tucuman  is  the  next  place  of 
consequeuce,  and  is  450  miles  from 
Cordova.  It  has  mines,  monaste- 
ries,  and  fruit-trees  in  abiwidance; 
but  the  ignorance  of  the  miners  iii 
constructing  and  applying  aiacliin* 
ery  renders  their  richest  veins  com^ 
paratively  unproductive.  0  for  a 
colony  from  Cornwall.  The  prin^ 
ciple  of  interesting  every  labourer 
in  the  proceeds,  and  of  mining  by 
a  joint-stock  company  in  which  tbf 
lowest  workman  is  a  partner,  has 
been  the  grand  cause  both  of  the 
success  of  British  mining  and  of  its 
popularity.  There  would  be  in- 
justice in  condemning  men  to  so 
unwholesome  a  division  of  labour, 
were  not  the  recompenses  of  the 
exertion  faithfully  partaken  by  the 
liable  victims. 

Salta  is  situate  on  the  river  Arias,, 
and  has  four  great  streets,  a  vast 
market-place,  a  beautiful  town-haH, 
a  cathedral,  seven  churches,  and 
various    monastic     establishments. 
The  Spanish  families  are  €00;  the 
Creole   and    servile  population  a- 
mounts  to  9000  persons.     Salta  is 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  cultivable 
hilly  country:  onwards  all  is  steep 
mountain,  capped  with  snow,   or 
crested  with  volcanic  fire.      Post- 
houses,  bridges,  carriages  occur  no  . 
further:  mukscan  proceed,  and  ran 
pjd  torrents  must  be  forded  at  con^ 
siderable  risk  *    The  climate  is  ver- 
satile to  painfulness;  the  valleys  are 
sultry,  tne  descending  winds  freez- 
ing; trees  perish  of  the  vain  attempt 
to  contend  with  the  ever-varying 
weather;  locusts  devour,  frogs  bel- 
lowy  musquitoes  sting,  serpents  hiss 
all  over  the  withered  wilderness:  and 
the  hunger  of  the  tiger  often  inter- 
feres with  the  safety  of  the  traveller. 
In  the  colder  regions  of  the  Cordil- 
leras live  the  lamas^  or  buanacos, 
and  the  vicunyas,  a  sort  of  sheep, 
or  goaty  or  camel,  which  e9,ts  moss, 
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lAich  \%  employed  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  which  produces  the  ex- 
quisitely  soft ivrf  wool,  asitis  called, 
or  rather  tawney.  This  breed  of 
cattle  could  evitlently  be  reared  in 
Earope,  and  would  furnish  to  onr 
manufactures  a  mor«  exquisite  ma- 
terial than  they  now  possess.  If  the 
smugglers  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
Peru  should  bring  orer  the  beareis 
of  these  golden  fleeces,  our  Argo- 
nauts would  deserve  well  of  their 
country. 

Potosi  must  be  described  in  the 
author^s  own  words. 

'•  The  celebrated  city  of  Polosi  is  «i- 
taated  in  the  tuldn  of  the  mo<t  elevated 
range  of  the  Andes,  whose  summiis,  at 
the  distance  of  nine  miles  to  the  south, 
are  covered  with  snow.  It  contains  a<- 
bout  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
including  slaves.  The  churches  are 
very  rich  in  silver  utensils,  and  the 
clergy  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbuihop  of  Chuqui&aca,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  La  Plata,  and  of 
an  university.  The  militia  consists  of 
only  five  hundred  men,  of  a  mo<t 
wretched  appearance,. without  uniforms, 
and  without  cannon ;  and  of  whom  one- 
limif  parade  with  wooden  muskets. 

^  Tlietnomitun  Potosi,  at  whose  foot 
the  city  is  built,  rc^sembles  a  sugaNloaf; 
it  is  ahnost  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
fevence,  and  chtefiy  comfmsed  of.a  vel- 
low  very  firm  argillaceous  slate,  full  of 
veins  of  ferruginous  quartz,  in  which  &il- 
ver-ore  and  sometimes  brittle  vitreous 
we  are  found  interspersed. 

"  These  rude  ores  are  there  called 
paco  ores ;  and  from  experiments  with 
nore  than  three  hundred  specimens  I 
foand  they  contain,  on  an  average,  from 
six  to  eight  ounces  of  silver  in  every 
uuum,  or  filly  hundred  weight.  They 
loi&etiiiies  likewise  meet  with  solid  sil- 
ver-ore, especially  with,  grayish  brown 
er^  each  caxan  of  which  yields  twenty 
marks  of  silver.  Above  three  hundred 
nine*  or  pits  are  worked;  but  all  of 
them  irregularly,  and  as  if  it  were  mere- 
ly for  plunder:  few  of  them  therefore 
penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  than  about 
•evenly  yards. 
'*  Amain  conduit  which  had  been 


begun  in  1779,  and  in  the  courie  of 
nine  years  had,  at  an  incredible  expense, 
been  carried  on  two  miles  in  length,  was 
even  at  its  mouth  much  too  high,  and 
yet  had  been  made  to  slope  one  yard  in 
every  thirty-two;  so  that  it  could  not 
come  deep  enough  into  many  of  the  pits 
to  free  them  from  water. 

**  The  conduit  intersects  eight  new 
lodes  running  in  a  direction  nearly  from 
north  to  south ;  the  best  off  them  is  ga- 
lena, about  two  feet  deep,  and  was  said 
to  yield  eight  roaiks  of  stiver  in  fifty 
hundred  weight  of  ore.  The  rest  con* 
sist  of  spathose  blend,  with  gray  silver 
ore  and  yellow  copper  ore. 

'♦  On  the  opposite  side  we  inspect^Kl 
another  old  conduit,  which  about  a  hun* 
drcd  years  ago  led  to  many  rich  veins  of 
red  and  gray  silver  ore.  But  they  had 
no  proper  machinery ;  the  pits  became 
filled  with  water:  we  found  all  along 
tiie  bottom  of  the  conduit  good  red  and 
other  «lver  ores,  mixed  with  other  ma* 
tertals,  whidi  by  proper  manageneoC 
mij;ht  yield  the  proprietors  a  conside* 
rable  quantity  of  metal:  but  k  would  be 
still  Rwre  to  their  advantage  if  they  etfi* 
ployed  skilful  men  to  erect  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  bottom 
of  the  mines  from  water.  The  direction 
of  this  as  well  as  the  targe  conduit  is 
nearly  from  east  to  west. 

*•  Still  greater,  if  possible,  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  directors  of  the  smeK- 
iag-house«  and  refining- works  at  Potosi: 
by  their  method  of  amalgamation  they 
w«re  scarcely  able  to  gain  two  thirds  of 
the  silver  contained  in  the  paco-ore;  and 
for  every  mark  of  pure  silver  ga\i^, 
destroyed  one,  and  frequently  two, 
marks  of  quicksilver.  Indeed  all  the  o- 
perations  at  the  mines  of  Potosi,  the 
stamping,  sifting,  washing,  quickening 
and  roasting  the  ore,  are  ccmducted  in  so 
slovenly,  wasteful,  and  unscientific  a 
manner,  that  to  compare  the  ext^ellent 
method  of  amalgamation  invented  by  ba- 
ron Born,  and  practised  in  Europe,  with 
tlie  barbarous  process  used  by  these  In- 
dians and  Spaniards,  would  be  an  in* 
suit  to  the  understanding  of  my  readers* 

'*  The  tools  of  the  Indian  miner  are 
very  badly  contrived ^^  and  unwieldy. 
The  hammer,  which  is  a  square  piece  of 
lead  of  twenty  pounds  weight,  exhausts 
his  strength;  the  iron,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  is  a  great  deal  too  incommodious-. 
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and  in  some  narrow  places  cannot  be 
made  use  of.  The  thick  tatlow  candles 
tvound  roui^d  wiih  wool  vitiate  the  air. 

''  In  the  royal  mint  at  Potosi,  where 
from  five  huD<lred  and  dhy  thousand  to 
six  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver^  and 
about  two  thousand  marks  of  gpld«  are 
annually  coined^  affairs  were  not  better 
conducted.  Every  hundred  weight  of 
reBned  copper  used  for  alloy  in  the  gold 
and  silver  coin  cost  the  king  35L  through 
|ii#  gross  ignoranceof  theoverseersof  the 
workf  who  .spent  a  whole  month  in  roast* 
ing  and  calcining  it,  and  frequently  ren- 
dered jt  quite  unfit  for  the  purpose.  I 
was  therefore  ordered  by  the  governor^ 
Don  Fr.  de  Paulo  Sanz«  to  introduce  a 
process  founded  on  sound  principles. 

*'  For  this  purpose,  as  no  chemico-me- 
tallurgic  laboratory  existed  here^  I  erect* 
fd  one»  with  all  the  necessary  apparatn^:* 
in  one  of  the  largest  rooms  of  the  mint, 
a|id  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and 
all  the  persons  belonging  to  the  mini-de- 
partment, proved  by  experimait,  that  it 
migiit  be  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of 
fineness  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  at 
less  than  one«- twentieth  part  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

"  These  various  evils  the  German 
commissioners  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  remove.  Mr.  Weher,  one 
0fmy  colleagues,  dug  two  deep  conduits 
j[to  free  the  mines  lirom  water)  in  the 
mountain  of  Potosi ;  Baron  von  Nor* 
flenflycht  erecte<l  proper  machinery ;  a- 
inalgamation  works,  according  to  Baron 
Born's  plan,  were  erected  under  my  su- 
perintendence, and  lessons  in  metallurgy 
were  giveiv  bv  me  to  six  pupils.  As  s(x>n 
as  the  water  m  the  pits  can  b^  got  under, 
the  mines  of  Potosi  will  be  in  a  more  flou- 
rishing coiidition  than  ever.  However* 
the  total  want  of  timber  on  this  naked 
ridge  of  mountains  very  much  retards 
the  work. 

"  The  revenue  to  the  king  frjom  the 
^ines  in  the  kingdom  of  La  Plata  is  sc^id 
to  amount  annually  to  four  millions  and 
a  half  of  piastres;  and  if  they  possessed 
more  knowledge  and  oxronomy,  it  might 
easily  be  doubled.  If  all  the  veins  of  ore, 
&v .,  were  sought  for,  and  wrought  with 
but  niunt;rate  skill  and  diligence,  tliis 
kin^^dora  alone  might  yield  every  year 
t\^onty,  and  even  thirty,  millions  of 
piastres. 

*'  Fiom  Buei[ios  Ayres  to  Poitosi^  on^ 


thousand  six   hundred  and    sefenieffi 
geographical  miles.'' 

The  author^s  route  is  next  cootie 
nued  to  Lima,  of  which  this  accounl 
is  given. 

''  Lima,  the  capital  of  Pent*  and  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy,  lies  in  a  sandy 
plain,  only  two  miles  in  breadth,  be- 
tween the  Cordilleras  and  the  sea; 
which,  it  is  probable,  extended  formert 
Ijr  above  a  mile  further  inland  towards 
the  mountains.  This,  at  least,  would 
seem  evident  from  the  sea*  sand  and  shells 
with  which  the  flat  firround  is  covered  to 
the  extent  of  two  milcjs,  and  from  the  nu« 
merbus  small  hillocks  wholly  composed 
of  such  shells. 

"  Lima  is  a  large  city ;  but  on  account 
of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  the  houses 
are  only  one  slory  high,  and  very  slight- 
ly constructed  with  planks,  laths  and 
reeds,  plastered  over  with  mortar;  the 
flat  roofs  being  covered  with  small  light 
shingles.  On  the  outside  they  hare,  ii^r 
deeo^  a  mean  appearance*  but  wtihn^ 
they  are  magniflcent  and  convenient. 
The  streets  are  very  regular,  straight^ 
broad,  clean,  and  well  paved }  and  in 
almost  all  of  them  are  palaces  of  the  rich 
nobles;  some  of  which  are  built  in  the 
modern  style  of  architecture.  Alleys 
shaded  with  rows  of  high  lime  trees, 
country-houses,  and  gardens,  embellish 
the  environs  of  the  city;  which  would 
certainly  be  a  most  charming  place  of  a* 
bode  were  it  less  subject  to  diseases  and  . 
earthquakes,  and  if  the  tohabi^nts  8u6» 
fered  less  from  the  excessive  heat  and 
swarms  of  every  kind  of  vermin. 

"  The  whole  coast  on  the  South  S^  is 
here  subject  to  frequent  earth^akes: 
one  of  which  about  fifty  years  ago  de- 
stroyed Lima,  and  the  extensive  sea- 
port Callao,  the  latter  of  whic^  was  o* 
verwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  ranging 
ocean.  The  ruins  of  CaHaoare  still  visi- 
ble; but  the  citadel,  which  was  on  ^nTe* 
minence  considerably  higher  than  ^ 
city,  remains  standing/^ 

^  The  rest  of  the  journal  is  of  inffet 
rior  importance,  and  though  it  may 
merit  consultation  does  not  merit 
epitomization. 

An  appendix  compiled  from  va* 
rious  authorities,  especially  the  Ge-* 
ograpbie   DictitiBAxy   of    Alcedo^ 


TIIaVEI^  THR0€GH  FfeANCE,   &C.   BY  J.  0.  LeHAISTRE,  ES4.  4l 


(niblished  at  Madrid  in  1788,  com- 
pletes this  convenient  and  well  edit- 
ed volume,  tt  supplies  that  infor« 
mation  concerning  South -America 
which  was  more  obviously  deficient 
in  the  journal  of  Helms^  and  is  cxe- 

-Aat.  V.  Travels  after  the  Peace  of  Jmiens,  through  Parts  of  France,  iwUzerlaztdt 
Italy,  and  Gertnary.  ^J/  J-  Lcmai&trb,  Esq.  Author  of  **  A  Rough  Sketch  of 
Modern  Paris"  8fo.  3 vol. 


cuted  with  a  conciseness  and  a  re-* 
search  rarely  united.  The  entire 
book  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
journal  which  has  supplied  its  basis 
and  its  name. 


THE  "  Rough  Sketch  of  Modern 
Paris"  we  noticed  at  some  length 
on  its  appearance:*  it  was  written 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and 
contained  a  ^reat  deal  of  informa- 
tton^at  that  time  novel  and  interest- 
ingto  the  English  reader.  It  is  per- 
haps not  altogether  the  fjecbleness  of 
Mr.  Lemaistre  if  he  has  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  up  his  reader's  at- 
tention through  three  octavo  vo- 
Itimesof  travels  over  the  Continent: 
the  ground  has  been  trodden  too 
often  before. 

It  is  a  common  fault  among  tra* 
vdlers  to  flatter  themselves  into  a 
belief  that  every  paltry  personal 
accommodation  or  inconvenience 
which  they  experience  on  the  road 
excites  the  sympathy  of  their  read- 
ers. To  excite  a  sympathy  in  our 
readers  is  certainly  very  highly  de- 
tifable^  and  whenever  this  object 
is  attaifitttd  it  i«  presumptive  evi^ 
dence  of  good  writing :  but  some- 
thing  more  ia  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose than  to  benr  scrupulous  testis 
mony  to  the'  excellent  quality  of 
butter  and  cheese  at  the  Hotel  des 
Balances,  uikI  to  the  richness  of  ra-^ 
gouts  at  the  Lion  d'or ;  something 
niorc  than  fretful  complaints  t^airnst 
the  extortion  of  unconscionable 
landlords^  or  the  sluggishness  of 
German  postillions.  If  travellers  are 
iea^bitten  or  benighted^  or  if  their 
carriage  breaks  down,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  walk  half  a  dozen  miles 
in  a  pouring  rain,  these  accidents 


are  exactly  what  they  ought  to  have 
calculated  upon  before  they  set  out^ 
and  wliat  their  readers  take  for 
giunted  they  have  met  with  in  ths 
course  of  their  journey  :  an  account 
of  them  might  have  served  very  well 
to  have  filled  up  a  letter  for  some 
private  friend  bv  the  post^  but  in  a 
work  composed  for  public  perusal 
they  may  be  very  generally  dis- 
pensed with  to  advantage.  IVlr.  Le« 
maistre  has  given  us  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  idle  common^place  ta- 
ble*>talk  than  we  like;  with  this  ex-* 
ception,  however,  the  style  of  hia 
narrative  is  agreeable ;  he  writes  in 
an  easy  unaffected  manner. 

From  Paris  our  traveller  proceeds 
through  Lyons  in  his  way  to  Gene- 
va; here  he  pays  a  visit  to  Ferney, 
the  retreat  of  Voltaire ;  Ferney  ia 
situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  a* 
bout  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Geneva.  The  town  owes  to  Vol- 
taire ranch  of  its  prosperity  and 
many  of  its  buildings.  The  churclr 
was  erected  by  him^  and  the  old 
curSy  M.  Hugun6,  who  officiated  in 
his  time  and  by  hits  appointment, 
now  performs  his  pr^rfessional  duties 
after  haxing  returned  from  a  tea 
year's  exile.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  the  chateau  and  estate  now  be- 
long to  a  gentleman  from  whose  fa- 
mily Voltaire  purchased  them:  he 
is  sufficiently  proud  of  this  reco- 
very of  his  patrimonial  property, 
and- by  various  alterations  seems  half 
desirous   of   effacing  the   remem- 


^  Shall  we  be  allowed  t<^  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error 
of  the  pretn,  which  malerially  alters,  or  indeed  which  completely  destroys  the  sense 
tfa  passage  in  the  aitiete  alluded  to  ?  At  Vol.  II.  p,  84.  column  1  j  line  2j,  after 
*•  wml  '*fhm  ^  iMtn  the  words  '•  imMrt  tkmh'' 
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braM^  <>f  ah  intermediate  proprie* 
tor.  The  apartment,  however,  in 
which  Voltaire  passed  his  time 
is  held  sacred:  it  continues  exactly 
in  the  state  in  which  he  occupied 
it;  the  furniture,  pictut'ej^  inscrip- 
tions*, &c.  all  remain  undisturbed 
by  the  present  o\tner. 

After  a  vefy  itgrcteable  6Jccdrsion 
tathe  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  Mr.  Le- 
maistre  goe^  to  Uitisanne — a  place 
consecrated  as  the  favoured  resi- 
dence of  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
empire — and  makes  a  tobr  among 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  se- 
veral places  bands  of  the  insurgent 
peasants  with  green  boughs  and  red 
and  white  cockades  in  their  hats 
were  seen  marching  on  the  heights ; 
the  recruits  put  in  requisition  by 
the  Helvetic  government  seemed  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  deserting, 
and  no  attempt  is  macfe  by  the  Swiss 
to  conceal  their  hatred  of  the  French. 
Whoever  has  read  the  travels  of  Mr. 
Coxe  or  of  Saussure  amid  these 
mountainous  regions^  will  turn  aside 
from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Mr. 
Lemaistre:  the  following  passage, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  author's 
observations j  isworthy*of  transcrip-^ 
tion. 

"  THUS  concluded  our  Sv(riss  tour, 
which,  thougl)  imperfect  (as  the  polili- 
cal  state  of  Zurich  deprived  us  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  that  intereslirg  can* 
ton),  has  stftl  anorded  us  the  hi|^hest 
gratification.  The  beauties  of  Switaer* 
land  are  so  various  3  there  is  such  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  the  grand  asid 
mild  features  of  Nature,  of  the  sublime 
and  lovely ;  of  wild  and  cultivated  scene- 
ry ;  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con« 
ceive  unwitnessed  the  satisfaction  which 
one  enioys  in  travelling  through  this  de-^ 
Itghtful  country.  Here,  towering  Alps, 
mountains  of  ice,  extensive  lakes,  and 
ioud-soutfiding  cataracts:  there,  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  pleasure-grounds,  lofty 
trees,  pkios  of  unequaled  verdure,  level 
roads  and  smiling  villages.  In  onecan- 
Ion,  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
church  of  Roxtte^  accompanied  very  ge« 
nerallv  by  ^irt/  idleness,  and  compara- 
tive mdigence:   in  another,    the  una* 


domed  worship  of  the  Supreme  Bein^  ia 
simple  rustic  meeting-houses  filled  witb 
congregations  of  orderly,  well-dresfsed, 
and  well-looking  peasantry.  The  variety 
oCreligion  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
variety  (i(casiume :  every  canton  has  its  dis** 
tinguishing  habit;  and  while  each  ^ff(er» 
from  the  orher.  all  of  them  liave  a  cha^ 
racier  pecuiiar  to  this  country,  and  total- 
ly unlike  the  dresses  of  any  other  nation 
in  modern  Europe.     Many  of  the  female 
fa<ihions  are  very  beci»ming;  and  I  have 
st-en    some    girls,    so   accoutred,    who 
would  have  excited  the  praises  of  admi^ 
ration  even  in  London  or  in  Paris.    Ifl 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,    tfie  woma 
wear  Urge  &traw  hats,  ornamented  with 
roses  and  wild  flowers:  in  others,  black 
beavers,  with  gold  bands.     Their  hair « 
is  sometimes  folded  in  tresses  round  their 
heads;     sometimes   enclosed    in  plaits,- 
w  hich  are  so  long  as  to  reach  their  feet; 
and  sometimes  covered  by  a  black  lace 
cap  of  singular  shape.   Their  jackets  arc 
of  different  forms  and  different  colors.- 
A  short  petticoat   here  discovers  a   reA 
stocking,  with  a  wooden  slipper;  and 
there,  a  \Vhite  oife,  with  a  blacik  leather 
sandal  of  peculiar  ibrm.     In  sHort,  th^ 
eccentric  iiies  of  dress  are  innumerable: 
and  in  tMvetling  in  this  country,  a  maaf 
may  easiily  imagine  himself  at  a  masqun* 
rade. 

'♦  The  appearanceofthe  people,  with 
someexception«,  i«  respectable.  There 
seems  still  to  reign  much  comfort,  Inde- 
pendence, and  general  ease. 

"  The  houses  in  most  of  the  village? 
are  of  wood,  and  are  frequently  built 
without  chimneys,  the  smoke  being  a^J 
lowed  to  make  its  way  through  th«  win* 
dows.  This  is  a»  inconvenience  not  a-* 
rising  from  poverty,  for  many  of  the 
houses  so  constructed  belong  to  persons  in 
affluent  circumstances  and  contain  rooms 
of  some  extent,  but  occasioned  by  the 
prevalence  of  long  usage,*  which  has  no^ 
yet  yielded  to  the  improvements  of  the 
present  day. 

•'  The  Swiss  are  a  fatT/tfthfelic,  hard/ 
race  of  men:  civil,  reserved,  and  cauiiou* 
in  aK  their  proceedings :  mtich  attached  to 
their  own  country  and  custoths ;  sealous 
advocates  of  rational  freedom ;  inclined 
to  mtlitary  exertion  j  and  enlenaitiini^  m 
violent  antipathy  to  their  neiglibottfra  and 
oppressors,  the  French  nation.  ^  Ha  V4ii|g 
giving  them  this  cbaracleri  it  ta  aiia^al 
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needless  for  me  to  add,  (hat^  if  France 
wislies  to  sink  the  pame  of  Switzerland 
into  that  of  a  department  of  tiie  republic 
«'  one  and  indivisible/^  »he  can  only  suc- 
ceed in  her  object  by  superior  force :  vo- 
luntarily this  brave  people  will  never  be- 
come the  vassal  of  that  or  any  other  coun- 
try whatever." 

from  Geneva  our  travellsr  passes 
over  Mont  Cenis  in  his  way  to  Tu- 
rin, which  Buffered  very  sPA-erely 
durine  tfie  last  war:  the  fine  gates 
by  which  it  was  formerly  entered 
have  been  pulled  d<iwn,  the  palaces 
are  converted  into  public  offices, 
and  every  thing,  in  ahort,  bears  the 
appearance  of  revolution.  There  is 
no  trade,  there  are  no  equipages, 
and  apparently  few  persons  of  for- 
tune ieft  among  the  inhabitants ;  of 
irhom  dirt  and  poverty  mark  the 
appearance^  and  idleness,  sppersti«- 
titu  and  ignorance  the  character. 

From  Turin  Mr.  Lemaistre  pro- 
ceeds through  Genoa,  Milan,  Bo- 
logna, and  Florence  to  Rome.  In 
Afs  way  he  stops  to  copy  thecata- 
loguesoftbedinerent galleries  which 

Jrct  remain  to  ornament  Italy.  Bo- 
ogna  has  stiii  a  number  of  fine  pic- 
tures :  the  Palazzo  Zambecari  suf- 
fered little  from  the  war,  and  the 
Palazzo  Sampieri  retains  the  cele- 
brated al-fresco  ceilings  of  Hanni- 
bal Carracci .  In  this  palace  also  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  sculptnie. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  miti- 
gation  of  the  unbounded  obloauy 
which  the  plunder  of  Italy  lias 
btought  upon  the  French,  that  they 
niade  a  distinction,  from  which  they 
never  deviated,  between  the  pro- 
perty of  churches  or  religious  hoctses 
and  that  of  private  individuals.  The 
former  was  seized  without  mercy, 
\mt  the  latter  was  respected  with  few 
if  any  cxceiitions.  The  proprietors 
of  fine  specimens  of  art  were  often- 
titues,  indeed,  compelled  to  sell 
some  of  their  pictures  and  statues 
in  order  to  pay  the  enormous  con- 
trtbutions  wnich  were  levied  upon 
them :  but  fvbenever  they  could  dis- 
charge these  cotitributions  by  oibey 


means,  their  collections  remaineil 
uninjured.  To  this  moderation  Bo- 
logna in  particular  and  some  other 
towns,  arc  indebted  for  the  pre* 
servation  of  their  galleries.  The 
al-frescos,  fortunately  ^  could  not  be 
removed  to  Paris  ;  and  as  the  French 
were  certaiiily  not  infldencvd  by 
mere  motives  of  mischief,  many  of 
these  remain  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  At  Parma  the 
fine  arts  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion :  Mr.  Lenuiistre  says  that  in  the 
Academy  Ue  saw,  among  the  modern 
productions,  some  by  Biago  Mar- 
tino,  a  young  artist  born  in  thd 
town,  which  would  not  hnv9  dis* 
graced  the  pencil  of  the  first  mas- 
ters. 

The  Medicean  Gallery  is  exactly 
in  the  same  stdte  as  bofore  the  war, 
excepting,  as  every  body  knows^ 
that  the  Venus  de  Medici  is  removed 
to  the  Louvre.  The  Florentines 
were  sadly  distressed  at  the  loss: 
Kotzebue  has  told  us  how  they  Ktk^ii 
to  work  to  repair  thb  evi^Hiiey 
broke  off  the  arms  from  the  Venus 
Belvidere,  and  substituted  two  new 
ones  with  the  Medicean  bend  ! 

Mr.  L.  spends  the  Christmas  week 
at  Rome :  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  diary  which  may  amuse. 

-^'Decemb.  25  (Christmas-day).— We 
went  this  morning  to  hear  the  pope  (Pius 
Vn.)  perform  high  ma*5  at  St.  Peter's. 
I  wa«  rather  disappointed  in  the  expec- 
tations which  I  had  formed  respecting 
the  splendor  of  thi:$  ceremony :  it  wan 
not  nearly  w  magniHcentas  my  fancy  had 
led  me  to  imagine.  The  following  is  an 
exact  account.-—* 

•'  When  I  entered  I  I  found  the  pope 
seated  on  a  throne,  to  the  left  ot  the 
principal  gate,  but  near  the  •ihet  extre- 
mity of  the  church.  This  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  one  at  the  further  end,  and 
directly  fronting  the  great  altar.  The 
cardinals,  in  robes  of  while  silk  interwo* 
ven  with  gold,  sat  on  each  side  of  him  ; 
and  at  his  feet  were  placed  the  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church.  Before  I  came  in,  the  clergy, 
as  I  was  U)ld,  had  performed  ydoratioii— > 
that  is  to  say^   thQ  cardinals  had  kUsed 
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the  hand  of  his  (ioIiness«  the  bishops  his 
knee,  and  the  other  priests  his  feet. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  pope  had  taken  his 
•eat  on  the  principal  throne,  the  mass  be- 
gan. The  cardinal  secretary  of  stale 
went  first  to  the  altar^  and  officis^ed» 
being  attended  by  his  chaplain.  The 
pope  himself  went  thilher  two  or  tliree 
times,  and  asoften  returned  to  his  tlirone. 
As  he  passed,  all  the  persons  around  fell 
on  their  knees;  and  when  he  lifted  up  the 
host,  no  one  was  seen  standing.  He 
himself  took  the  sacrament  on  the  throne, 
•^the  same  being  brought  to  him  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  1  remarked,  that, 
•before  he  received  the  sacred  wafer,  he 
beat  his  breast  three  times  with  vio- 
lence. 

''  Great  part  of  the  service  wasclianted 
by  soprano  voices  ;  and  the  singers  sat 
in  a  railed  box,  immediately  above  a- 
nother  in  which  were  placed  several 
foreign  and  some  Roman  ladies.  The 
stece  on  each  side,  between  the  altar  and 
twe  throne,  not  occupied  by  the  cardinals, 
bishops,  &c.,  was  filled  up  by  strangers, 
who  stood  during  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
mony. To  the  lefi  of  the  pope  was  a  box 
in  which  the  two  kings  of  Sardinia*  were 
seated,  attended  by  their  family  and  oi- 
foers  of  state.  The  cardinals  wore  red 
stockings,  red  shoes,  and  red  coifs;  and 
their  hats  were  of  the  same  colorf.  The 
pope  changed  bis  garments  several  times, 
and  whatever  he  took  off  was  mo$t  reve- 
rently kissed  by  his  attendant  cardinal. 
The  dress  which  he  principally  wore, 
was  a  long  white  robe,  variouaiy  and 
richly  ornamented :  and  his  shoes  were 
o^  white  and  gold  sUk.  His  hair  was  cut 
ihort  round  his  neck,  but  not  powdered. 

"  When  the  ceremony,  which  prin- 
dpally  consisted  of  genuflexions,  bows, 
«nd  changes  of  garment,  at  last  ended, 
a  chair  was  brought  by  eight  or  ten  por- 
ters,  who  were  clad  in  scarlet  velvet 
dressei.  His  holiness  was  placed  in  this 
chair,  and  conveyed  to  a  chapel  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church.  A<  he  passed 
alopg  the  vast  aisle  of  St.  Pelei's,  the 
cmq9  d'«»/  was  very  beautiful.  His  ar- 
my  knelt  with  presented  arms,  and  all 


Ihe  persons  here  sfssembfed  (the  fiumbe' 
of  whom  was  not  less  than  two  thousand, 
thOtigh  it  did  not  form  a  cfowd  in  this 
mrgbty  building)  placed  themselves  in 
rows  upon  their  knees.  He  scattered  bis 
blessings,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a- 
mong  the  suppliant  congregation;  and 
every  good  catholic  thought  himself  one 
step  nearer  heaven.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  chapel  to  which  he  had  or- 
dered  himself  to  be  carried,  a  curtain' 
wa<  dropjied,  behind  which  his  chair 
was  taken:  and  he  thus  disappeared." 

Pius  VII.  is  about  sixty  years  old; 
very  grave  and  r^pectable  in  hit 
appearance,  and  throughout  the  c*-" 
remcny  he  seemed  to  be  inspired 
with  the  sincerest  devolioo. 

Mr.  Lemaistre  and  his  lady  barf 
the  honour  of  being  presentea  to  his 
holiness.  As  it  is  contrary  to  eti- 
quette for  a  protestant  power  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  Englishmen  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
sentation if  the  ceremonial  functions 
of  a  minislier  were  not  performed  by 
some  unsanctioned  individual.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  tlie  banker,  long  acted  ay 
ciceroni  to  the  English :  since  his^ 
death,  Mr.  Fagan,  a  catholic  born 
in  Great  Britain,  but  long  settled  at' 
Rome,  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
functions.  As  the  house  in  which 
the  pontiff  resides  was  formerly  a 
monastery,  it  is  contrary  to  the  tie- 
corum  of  the  catholic  church  for  any 
female  to  be  admitted  there ;  ladies 
are  accordingly  received  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Palazzo  di  Monte 
Cavallo. 

**  At  the  appointed  time  (four  in  th« 
afternoon)  we  accordingly  drove  tlJither, 
aocotnpanied  by  Mr.  Fagan;  who,  on 
our  arrival,  conducted  us  to  a  summer-' 
house  commandiAg  a  very  extensive  view 
ofthe  environs  of  Rome;  in  which  weai- 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  Fadrc  Santo. 


♦  He  who  was  king  of  Sardinia  at  Uie  time  of  the  conquest  of  fiis  continental 
dominions,  has  resigned  his  rights  and  pretensions  in  favor  of  his  brother;  but  they 
botharecommonly  called  by  the  royal  title.  .  a  ui.    A^^^tis^ 

+  The  pope  and  cardinah,  as  the  successors  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostle^ 
assume  the  color  of  red  in  commcmonition  of  the  blood  ot  Jesus  Christ. 
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Al  halfpa^t  five  we  perceived  the  pope 
cooling  from  the  palace  to  the  cassino, 
where  we  were  sitting,  accompanied  by 
Jtome  of  his  attendants.  These  he  lefl  at 
the  door,  and   came  in  alone,     Mr.  Fa- 

fan  immediaie^y  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
issed  his  hand.  I  made  an  inclination 
of  the  body  and  performed  the  same'  ce- 
remony. Mrs.  L.  also  offered  to  kis^  his 
hand,  but  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
do  so. 

"  Pius  the  Seventh  is  a  man  of  grave, 
respectable  appearance,  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  wore  a  friar's  itnnik,  that 
liad  once  been  while,  but  which  was 
now  stained  and  dirty:  over  this  was 
thrown  a  large  cloak  of  scarlet  cloth:  and 
the  latter,  as  well  as  his  hat  of  (he  same 
color,  was  edged  with  gdld.  Instead  of 
shoes,  ^e  had  red  slippers,  ornamented 
with  a  golden  cro<?s.  On  his  finger  I  re- 
marked a  diamond  ring  of  considerable 
size ;  but  his  hands  and  his  whole  dress 
were  covered  with  snufF.  Hrs  hair, 
nearly  gray,  was  cut  short  round  his  n^ck. 
Such  was  his  appearance.*— -A^t  to  his 
snanners^  they  were  simple,  affable,  and 
pleasing. 

•*  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  presen- 
tation was  over,  he  led  Mrs.  L.  to  a  sof«« 
and  seated  himself  by  her  side:  Mr.  Fa* 
gan  and  myself  continued  standing.  He 
then  entered  into  conversation;  and 
though  he  spoke  the  French  language 
with  some  difficulty,  he  appeared  well 
a£X[uainted  with  the  literature  of  that 
country,  and  even  with  some  English 
^nrriters.  His  remarks  were  untainted  with 
prejudice,  and  might  J)e  called  liberal. 
He  mentioned  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
^without  disgust,  and  spoke  of  Dr. 
Young's  !  ]N  ight  Thoughts'  with  admi- 
ration. 

'•  Having  inquired  what  religion  we 
professed,  and  understanding  we  were 
protestants,  he  with  much  good-humor 
ff>ld  the  following  story. — ^Frederic  the 
Second  of  Prussia,  finding  himself  dan* 
gcrously  ill  in  a  catholic  coimtry,  was 
a^ked,  bow,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  he 
cImmq  to  be  buried?  *  Dig  a  grave/  said 


the  philossophical  monarch,  '  some  kvt 
feet  lower  than  the  spot  where  the  catho- 
lics are  Interred  :  that  separation  will  be 
quite  sufficient.  To  the  same  dust  we 
must  all  come  at  last.' 

"  There  was  a  degree  of  toleration  iti 
this  little  anecdote,  which  I  was  both 
surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  from  the 
li ps  o  f  a  sovereign  pont i ff.  He  seemecf, 
indeed,  through  the  whole  conversation, 
tb  be  a  mild,  iuoffensive,  charitable  man; 
and  he  bears  the  character  of  being  what 
he  appears.  He  is  simple  in  his  diet,  e- 
conomical  in  his  domestic  arrangements, 
and  careless  (almost  to  a  fault)  with  regard 
to  dress*. 

*'  I  ought  to  add,  that  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  gratitude  to 
EnglanH,  for  the  services  he  had  re- 
ceived from  our  government  during  the 
last  war.  He  likewise  said  several  civil 
things  about  the  dress,  character,  and  be- 
haviour of  our  fair  countrywomen;  and 
expressed  his  anxious  M'ishes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace. 

"  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, he  took  his  leave;  and.  In  going 
away,  promised  to  send  us  some  conse- 
crated beads,  as  presents  to  our  catiioliG 
firiends. 

"  I  shall  follow  up  my  account  of  the' 
presentation  to  the  pope,  by  that  of  mr 
introduction  to  the  cardinal  duke  of  YorK 
(the  present  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
England),  whom,  a«  the  last  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
I  was  anxious  lo  see.  The  obliging  Mr« 
Fa^an  was  again  our  ciceroni  on  this  oc- 
casion; and  having  asked-  and  obtained 
tbepermis<ion  of  his  eminence,  conduct- 
ed us  on  the  appointed  day  to  his  episco- 
pal palace  at  Fmscatt  (the  Ttaculum  of 
the  Romans),  which  place,  as  e^'ery 
bo^y  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
•pots  in  the  environs  of  Rome. 

"  On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  cfnp- 
lain  waiting  to  receive  lu,  and  a  eoach 
and  four  horses  ready  to  conduct  us  to  il 
villa  about  two  miles  from  Frascati, 
which  the  cardioal  has  built  for  his  favo* 


*  A  painter  having  requested  the  loan  of  one  of  the  pope's  frocks,  in  Order  to  finish 
the  couume  of  his  portrait,  was  surprised  on  receiving  a  message  the  next  daj',  which 
tequested  that  he  would  send  back,  the  borrowed  dress  as  soon  as  possible. ''  He  has 
tut  two  suits,"  said  the  servant,  '*  and  he  has  torn  the  one  which  he  bat  at  prt4 
•ent  in  use:  he  cannot,  therefore/  spare  the  otlier  any  lomger/^ 
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file  bi4iop*,  and  whither  he  had  pre* 
ceded  u$. 

'*  We  were  told  that  it  was  customa- 
ry to  kiss  the  hand  oF  hi«  royal  hi^h- 
nessf;"  a  ceremony  which  we  con.^- 
quently  performed.  Hf  then  began  ad- 
dressing us  in  very  good  Kngli^hf  though 
spoken  wiih  rather  a  Scottish  accent. 
Mr.  Fagan  had  taken  cure  to  inform  uson 
wiiat  topics  it  was  expected  we  should 
talk ;  and  we  accordingly  praised  Uie  car- 
dinal's little  favorite  dog»  wbicli  (if  we 
may  believe  the  report  of  his  owner)  is 
of  the  true  King  Chmtl^s  Lreid,  and  found 
out  his  master  by  instinct  in  the  streets  of 
Rome !  We  also  commended  the  archi- 
^tecture  of  die  vUla^.and  the  prospect  it 
commands.  These  compliments,  mixed 
with  frequent  repetitions  of  the  words 
'  your  royal  highness/  put  the  worthy 
old  man  into  excellent  humor,  both  with 
'  jitmself  and  with  us.  Meaning,  however 
to  please,  I  very  nearly  offended  my  re- 
verend host,  by  remarking  the  fluency 
with  which  he  spoke  £ngiish.  '  And 
why  should  I  not  t*  he  answered  with 
«ome  anger. — '  It  is  so  long  since  your 
joyal  highness  was  in  England,  tliat  it  is 
aurprising  you'  should  retain  the  know* 
ledgcof  that  language.'—  *  Oh  sir,* rejoin- 
ed he,  '  we  do  not  easily  forget  that  to 
which  we  are  born  and  bred/ 

"  As  to  the  appearance  he  bears  the 
marks  of  having  formerly  been  a  very 
handsome  roan ;  though,  from  his  great 
ege»  being  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
he  is  now  infirm,  and  sinking  into  dotage, 
Vou  will  be  surprised  when  I  add,  that, 
diiitant  as  is  the  relationship,  he  bears  a 
llrong  resemblance  to  our  king,  for 
whose  father  he  might  easily  be  taken* 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  black  coat  and 
•waistcoat,  with  red  ftotking-?,  a  red 
cloak,  and  a  red  hat, — these  forming  tlie 
coiiluuieofa  cardinal. 


"  When  we  had  exhausted  our  pralsai 
on  the  villa  and  the  proxptX't,  and  parr 
taken  of  some  wine  (wliich  being  niaHe 
in  bis  bishopric,  it  was  neces'sary  to  find 
incomparably  gpoA),  we  again  got  into 
the  carriage  which  bad  brought  us,  and 
returned  to  the  palace  of  the  cardinal  at 
Frascati,  whither  he  followed  us  io  a 
coach  drawn  by  six  hor>es. 

"  At  his  house  we  found  assembled  a 
society  of  monks,    pricst«,  and  shabby 
looking  laics.     The  cardinal  soon  ap- 
peared»  and  ^ain  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Dinner  was  now  announced,  and 
we  entered  an  eating-room  of  small  di- 
mensions.    The  repast  was  neitiier  par- 
ticularly excellent  of  its  kind,    nor  ser- 
ved  with  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
cleanliness  ;    but  no  person  could  com- 
plain :  our  venerable  host  showed  such  a 
disposition  to  please>   that,  he  muU  in- 
deed have  been  ungrateful  who  could 
have  failed  to  acknowledge  his  hospita- 
lity.    By  way  of  compliment  to  us,  a 
dish  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish plumb-pudding  was  put  on  the  table; 
and  though  in  appellation  alone  it  resem^ 
bled  that  lavorile  of  John  Bull,    we  all 
declared  (it  was  suttily  a.  piafraus)  that 
the  London  Tavern  could  not  produce  a 
better*    The  old  man  was  delighted  at 
these  as<urances,  and  with  voracious  ap- 
petite ate  of  the  commended  pudding.— 
He  was  not  very  clean  in  hi<  manner  of 
eating,  and  much  ofienenused  his  fingers 
than  his  knife  in  the   separation   of  his 

food ^The  chaplain^  during  the  whole 

dinner,  continued  to  remark  how  liltlt 
'  his  royal  highness^  ate,  while  we 
were  astonished  at  tlie  quantity  of 
vari(Mis things  which  hecontrived  to  swal- 
low. 

"  After  dinner,  we  were  led  up  slairsp 
while  the  cardinal  look  his  evening 
sleep. 


•  The  cardinal  has,  in  his  old  age,  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  one  of  hischap- 
lain^ ;  for  whom  he  has  procured  a  b.sliopric,  and  built  this  villa  in  li)e  environs  of 
his  own  palace. 

.  t  This  title  hasbeen  universally  allowed  him  by  all  English  visitors,  since  the  duke 
of  Sussex  set  the  example.  The  amiable  son  of  our  respected  monarch  did  not,  I 
4inderstand,  scruple  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  old  man,  by  giving  him  this  harmless 
appellation;  but  the  cardinal,  though  he  received,  did  not  return  the  compljment. 
While  the  son  of  a  real  king  called  the  other  '*  your  royal  highness,''  the  soiduani 
representative  of  majesty  only  gave  his  illustrious  guest  the  title  of*'  highnesa/'  Th« 
duke  of  Sussex  laughed  at  the  distinction^,  and  repeated  stiU  oftener  the  epillifet  of 
"  royal/'  ,     '    .  . 
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or    Ciceroni.     The  state  of   modern; 
manners  too  has  been  so  reoentI]r 
sketclied  by  Kotzebue  and  other 
travellers,  that  we  have  4ess  induce* 
ment  to  divell  long  on  this  part  of 
the  work,  than  from  the  subject  of 
it  we  might  otherwise  have,  beea 
disposed  to  do.      Assassination  is 
yet  very  frequent :  this  is  not  8ur-» 
prising,  in  a  place  where  the  mur-* 
derer  is  protected,  if  tie  caa  reach 
the  altar  of  a  church,  or  the  palace 
of  a  cardinal.    A  shocking  instance 
occurred  under  the  window  of  tha 
house  in  which  Mr.  Lemaistre  lodg* 
ed  at  Rome :  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  appearance  of  a  man 
running  wildly  in  the  strtset,  carrv* 
ing  a  drawn  sword  aud  foUomred  oy 
an   unarmed   soldier.   .  The    maa 
reeled,  and  his  pursuer  coming  up 
to  him,   tried  to  force  the  sworOr 
out  of  his  hand,  but  before  hecoul<t» 
effect  his  purpose,  the  other  gave  a. 
sudden  spring,   and  a^in  got  on, 
his  legs.    The  soldier  now  run  inr 
his  turn ;  the  man  followed,  made  a^ 
dart  at  him  with  the  weapon,  missed 
his  blow,    and  the  moment  after- 
wards  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
The   soldier   seeing   him   in    thi% 
state  returned,  took  the  sword  fixuu 
his  hand,  and  calmly  wiping  away 
some  drops  of  rain  which  had  faliea- 
upon  the  blade,    placed  it  in  his 
scab.bard  and  walked  away.     The 
body  was  placed  against  the  door 
of  a  shop,  where  it  lay  three  hours, 
watched  by  a  guard  of  Spanish  sol-, 
diers,  who  came  fix>m  the  palace  of 
their  ambassador.  It  was  afterwards 
interred  in  a  neighbouring  convent* 
No  surgeon  was  called  to  examine 
the  wound,  nor  were  any  enquiries 
made  after  the  person  by  whose 
hand  it  had  been  inflicted.    The 
stoiy  was  this:  the  deceased  had 
been  at  tlie  gaming  table,  where' 
some  quarrel  arising  between  him, 
and  his  cousin,  the  tetter  drew  out  a 
stiletto   and  plunged  it  into    his 
breast.    The  wounded  m^  ran  into 
an  adjoining  room^  and  eager  foi 
£  Q 


••  We  were  shown  hi«  oratory, 
private  chapel;  and  his  mitre»  co* 
vered  with  diamonds;  which  latter  con- 
stituted the  fortune  of  his  mother^  a  prin* 
test  of  Poland*— -There  were  several  cru« 
cifixe^,  and  pictures  of  saints  and  holy 
nartyrn,  scattered  over  the  walls  of 
the  house;  while  the  majority  of  the  per- 
sons with  whom  we  had  dined  were  ec-* 
clesiastics  of  various  ranks  and  orders. 
In  short/ every  thing  seemerl  to  prove 
that  tlie  cardinal  of  York  retains  all  tliat 
bigotry  for  which  his  family  were  long 
notorious,  and  which  made  them,  as 
liOuis  the  Fourteenth  well  observed, 
cxchanj^c  three  kingdoms  for  a  maas. 

'*  After  ascendinfT  to  the  (op  of  the 
house,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  who 
is  the  favourite  and  destined  heir  of  the 
<^ardinal,  and  admiring  ilie  view,  which 
is  really  beautiful,  and  commands  Rome 
pn  one  side,  and  the  country  as  ^r  as 
Tivoli  on  the  other,  we  idescended  again 
to  the  drawing-room,  and,  taking  our 
leave  of/  his  royal  highness/  set  out  on 
our  return  to  Rome.  Jn  going  away, 
the  old  man  gave  Mrs.  L.  a  medal,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  his  likeness  in  a  car* 
dinal's  dress,  with  the  following  tuscrip« 
tion — 

"  Hen.  IX.  Mag.  Brit  Fr.  et  Hib.  Rex, 
Fid.  Def.  Card,  et  Tusc.  Epis. ;" 

and  on  the  other,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  these  words — 
"  Non  desideriis  hominum,  sed  voluiw 
tate  Dei." 

The  cardinal  spoke   with  much 
attachment  of  England  and  English- 
men, and  took  an  opportunity   of 
J     observing  that  ^'  in  his  misfortunes 
I      l|e  bad  received  assistance  from  a 
quarter  whence  he  had  the  least  rea- 
son to  expect  it/'  alluding  to  the 
pension  or  40001.  per  annum,  first 
allowed  him  by  his  present  majesty, 
and  since  connrmea  by  parliament. 
As  to  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  we 
cannot  encourage  the  scholar  to  hope 
tbat  he  will  add  much  to  his  know- 
ledge concerning  them  by  reading 
Mr.  Lemaistre's  volumes.    Mr.  L. 
tn^vela  over  Italy  with  Lalande  in 
his  hand  ;  he  consults  the  valt^able 
work    of   Mr.    Lumsdcn,    and   of 
^urse  lends  aQ  attentive  ear  to  bis 
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percnge,  borrowed  a  sword  of  a  sol- 
dier who  hap|iened  to  be  there. 
With  this  weapon  he  returned  into 
the  apanment,  and  not  finding  his 
assasMH,  rushed  into  the  street  in 
the  hope  of  overtaking  him.  The 
soWicr. followed  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  his  sword;  when  the 
wounded  man,  .in  the  agonit?s  of 
death,  mistaking  him  for  die  person 
Whom  he  was  punniMig,  would  have 
inflicted  on  another,  had  his  strength 
jferved,  a  blow  like  that  by  which 
himself  was  in  the  act  of  expiring  ! 
Some  English  gentlemen  met  tfic 
assassin  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
making  his  escape;  they  saw  him 
throw  away  the  bloody  stflettOj  after 
which  he  walked  on  widi  a  very  de- 
liberate step.  **  I  afterwards  learn- 
ed,** aays  Mr.  Lemaistre,  "  that  he 
who  was  DOW  mnrdered  had  hin»self 
asssassinated  two  brothers,  and  was 
but  lately  returned  from  Spain, 
where  he  had  resided  while  the 
itxwy  was  just  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  his  neighbours." 

When  the  French  wei'e  in  pos- 
session of  Rome,  the  dommander  in 
chief  proclaimed  that  no  protection 
•hoala screen  murder;  but  thar  he 
who  put  another  to  death  slionid  be 
instantly  shot :  three  or  ft>ur  assas- 
MTiations  were  subsequently  com- 
mitted, the  authors  of  which  were 
executed  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
After  these  examples  of  summary 
justice,  no  more  coups  de  couteau,  as 
^hev  call  acts  of  assassination,  were 
heard  of  while  the  French  armies 
occupied  the  Papal  states.  This 
proves  indisputably  that  a  vigilant 
and  rigorous  police  might  very 
much  lessen  the  frequency  of  this 
shocking  crime. 

The  morals  of  the  Romans  are 
profligate  to  the  extreme:  gaming 
and  infidelity  are  vices  which  per- 
vade all  ranks;  half-starved,  naif- 
naked  paupers  are  seen  playing  at 
cards  in  every  public  street,  and  no 
one  needs  despair  of  the  favours  of 
a  princess,  who  has  spirit  enough  to 


pay  handsomely  for  the  purchasiR;* 
the  sincerity  of  such  lovers  can  ne- 
ver be  called  in  question. 

They  may   be  falss  wlo  languish  and 

complain. 
But  they  who  part  widi  money  Mvef 

tcign. 

The  poor  are  in  the  ver)'  lowest 
state  of  wretchedness;  manyoftkem 
sleep  out  of  dooiv  covered  with  filth 
and  vennin ;  their  food  is  sought 
for  on  a  dunghill,  and  consists  not 
unfre(|uently  of  the  stumps  oF  cab- 
bages, or  the  peelings  of  potatoes. 
"  I  have  almost  every  day  seen^ 
from  my  windows,"  says  Mr.  L 
*'  crowds  of  hiyigrv  families  collect- 
ing with  eager  zeal,  out  of  a  heap 
ot  dirt,  thj&se  wretched  articles,  ami 
aftenvards  quaiTelling  about  the  di« 
vision." 

Literature  is  said  to  belittle  culti- 
vated and  less  encouraged  :  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  the  fine 
arts  enjoyed  a  munificent  patron- 
age, and  were  carried  to  high  per- 
fection. Since  the  revolution  they 
have  languished,  and  the  present 
pope,  if  he  has  the  inclination,  has 
been  deprived  of  the  power  to  pro- 
tect and  enconraoe  them,  by  the 
heavy  contributions  exacted  from 
his  treasury  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  Fiance. 

From  Rome  Mr.  Lemaistre  pro*^ 
ceeds  to  Naples,  and  of  course  pays 
a  visit  to  Vesuvius,  Herciilaneum, 
Pompeii,  the  grotto  of  PaiKsilipei 
and,  in  short,  to  all  the  natriral  and 
artificial  curiosities  which  j^ive  ce- 
lebrity to  this  classic   ground.     H 
were  tedious  to  repeat  the  tale  so 
often  told.     Our  traveller   and  h\» 
lady,  with  many  other  English,  weve 
introduced  to  their  Sicilian  ina^es* 
ties,  who,  according  to  the  etiquette 
observed  by  the   Boufbon    fiiiniilT« 
uniformly  hold  their   court    while 
they  are  at  table,  whence  it  is  called 
le grand  covvert.     The  king    spoke 
to  no  one,  although  several  British 
peers  were  of  the  party;   be  bo^e4^ 
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lo  each  person  individually  as  he 
was  presented,  and  contented  him- 
«elf  wj4h  observing  to  Mr.   Drum- 
mond,  the  British  minister,  '  that 
llie  English  were  so  numerous  as 
almost  to  form  a  colony.'     Her  ma- 
jest?  the  queen  was  extremely  gra- 
cious, and  enquired  after  the  Kng- 
iisji  laiii  js,  whom  she  said  she  hoped 
to  receive   on   the   following  day, 
uhen  they  wci'e  accordingly  intro- 
duced, no  gentleman  bein pr  present . 
at  the  ceremony  except  Mr.  Drum- 
iBond.    After  each,  had  been  named, 
her  ma';est\'  made  a  kind  of  speech, 
and  expressed  how  happy  she  was 
at  seeing  so  many  English  ladies  at 
her  court;  '*  fo/  I  esteem,"  added 
«he,  "  the  venerable  character  of 
your  queen,  and  think  very  highly 
of  British  femal-s  in  general :  they 
are  good  daughters,  good  wives,  ancl 
good  mothers."   As  the  compliment 
was  addressed  to  all,  no  one  made 
any   reply ;    but    Mr.    Drummond 
considering  this  praise  as  offered  to 
the  country  which  he  repi^esented-, 
v^ry  naturally  made  a  bow  of  gra- 
titude. *'  H^mt  de  reverence,  Mon- 
sieur," exclaimed  the  queen :  *'  I 
Bpeak  of  i^nglish  ladies,  and  by  no 
means  of  Ei^glish  men  :  ils  sont  li- 
bertms,    manvais  sujets,    buveurs, 
ificonstans,  &c.     Si  j'etois  horame, 
je  prcndrois  unede  vos  conipalriotes 
]^our  ma  femme  :  mais  Dieu  ine  de- 
fend d'an  maii  Anglais.'     How  Mr. 
Drummond  recovered  liiniself  after 
this  left--handed  compliment  we  are 
^t  informed  :  the  laugh  must  have 
been  rather  against  him.   Alas!  the 
qiueen  of  Sicily  no  longer  holds  her 
court     at     Naples!    and  whatever 
liamUess  raillery  she  may  indulge 
at  the  cxpence  of  British  m/fw,  she 
ii  neither  insensible  to  tiie  services 
which  tbey  rendered  her  last  i;\'ar  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  nor  ungrateful  for, 
thenu  At  the  very  moment  in  which 
we  are  now  writing,  she  is  in   the 
^joyment  of  our  protection  against 
ike  i-engneance  of  1  ranee. 
9nm  Naples  Mr.  Lemaistre  re- 


turns to  Rome,  and  proceeds 
through  Venice — liow  fallen  fi-om 
her  h  igh  estate !  to  Vienna,  At  Ve- 
nice,  which  bad  already  been  hum* 
bled  to  the  rank  of  an  Austrian  pro* 
vince,  every  thing  bore  the  mark  of 
solitude,  d<icay,  and  melancholy. 
Many  of  the  noble  and  ancient  fa. 
niilies  had  quitted  the  scene  of  their 
well- merited  disgrace,  commerce 
languished,  and  amusements  &iled» 
It  is  singular  that  the  Austrian  go** 
vernmcnt  should  have  set  so  littb 
value  on  the  celebrated  arsenal  of 
this  place:  the  old  Venetian  go- 
vifrnmrnt  employed  two  thousand 
five  hunJred  men  every  day  in  the 
dockyard  ;  when  Mr.  Lemaistre  en- 
tered it,  he  might  well  be  astonished 
to  find  nothing  left  but  hulks  of  de- 
cayed ships,  empty  spots  once  filled 
with  the  Venetian  navy,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Bucentaure,  in  which  the 
doge  used  annually  to  wel  the  A- 
driatic,  now  falling  to  pieces — *^  a 
misei-able  emblem  of  the  fallen  and 
once  liaughty  republic."  Althoi^h 
the  emperor  neglected  the  advan* 
tages  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  such  a  naval 
port  and  dock  yard  as  that  of  Ve- 
nice, he  was  not  equally  inattentive 
to  the  armoury,  .which  was  well  ar- 
ranged, and  In  high  preser\'ation. 
But  the  emperor's  attention  was  soon, 
to  be  occupied  with  affairs  which 
more  nearly  concerned  him:  na 
sooner  had  his  troops  made  the  fa« 
tul  passage  of  the  Inn,  than  the 
doom  of  Vienna  was  sealed.  Mr. 
Lemaistre's  account  of  Vienna  de- 
rives an  additional  interest  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  perhaps 
the  latest,  antecedent  to  the  capi- 
tulation of  this  proud  capital  to  the 
victorious  arms  of  France.  One 
stamps  a  double  value  on  the  last- 
drawn  portrait  of  a  departed  friend. 
Here,  scill  more  than  in  almost  any 
otlier  place^  are  felt  the  advantaged 
of  a  f>i^evious  introduction  at  the 
court  of  one's  own  country :  where 
the  divisions  of  rank  are  so  distinct 
K  3 
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marked  out,  and  adhered  to  with 
Buch  inexorable  severity  as  in  Ger- 
many,  a  foreigner  would  have  very 
little  hope  of  being  received  into 
the  higher  circles  of  society  without 
them.  In  Germany  no  native  can 
be  thus  received  who  has  not  been 

E resented  at  court ;  and  no  one  can 
e  presented  at  court  who  cannot 
give  authentic  proof  of  his  sixteen 
untarnished  quarter.^,  both  on  the 
side  of  his  father  and  on  that  of  his 
mother.  The  military  arc  aloue 
exempt  from  the  effect  of  this  regu- 
lation ;  but  this  professional  privi- 
lege extends  not  either  to  their 
.wives  or  to  their  descendants.  The 
following  anecdote  is  sufficicnlly 
illustrative  of  the  family  pride  of  the 
Germans  :  *'  Count  Cobenzel,  the 
prime  minister  and  favorite  of  the 
emperor,  had  a  niece,  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  young  woman, 
who  was  educated  at  his  house,  and 
who  at  the  proper  age  was  presented 
at  court.  A  few  days  afterwards  it 
was  whispered  that  this  lovely  girl 
bad  not  a  pedigree  sufficiently  pure 
to  justify  the  honor  which  she  had 
receivecl,  and  at  the  next  general 
assembly  given  by  the  premier,  she 
no  sooner  appeared  than  all  the  la., 
dies  of  the  court  left  the  room." 

Among  the  hundred  plans  of  re- 
formation  projected  by  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph  II.  thofi^  which  did  not 
miscarry  were  but  itw.  in  number: 
his  heart  was  the  seat  of  benevo- 
lence, but  his  counsels  were  notul- 
3vays  guided  by  wisdom.  As  his 
plans  becaqne  less  tisionar^-,  they 
pecame'more  p^-acticable ;  and  Vi- 
enna "bears  innumerable^  testimonies 
to  th^  parental  solicitude  of  a  sove- 
reign for  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  his  subjects.*  Many  of  tiie  cha- 
ritable ihititutiQns  owe  to  his  muni- 
ficence their  foundation  and  endow- 
ment: not  content  with  aflfbrding 
mi  asyluoi  to  the  blind ,  and  the 


halt,  and  the  maniac,  and  ^lia  or- 
phan, Joseph  was  anxious  that  his 
subjects  should  enjuy  some  of  those 
innocent,  unexpensivc  recreations, 
whicb  smooth  the  brow  of  care,  and 
give  to  labour  the  luxury  of  relaxa* 
tion.  He  presented  to  the  piiblic 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  grounds 
in  the  environs  of  his  capital,  and 
arranged  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  should  afford  amusements  suit- 
ed to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of 
all  c1a.sses  of  his  subjects. 

The  Augarten,  formerly  an  im- 
perial palace,  was  in  the  same  man-' 
ncr  devoted  by  this  putrotic  mo- 
narch to  the  use  of  the  people :  it 
consists  of  a  spacious  mansion  and 
large  gardens.  The  gravel  walks 
of  the  latter,  shaded  by  lofty  trees, 
aBbrd  a  delightful  promenade,  and 
the  former  is  inhabited  by  a  traiteur, 
who  is  allowed  to  live  rent-free,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  supply  the 
public  with  refreshments  at  a  cheap- 
er rate.  The  grounds  are  at  all 
times  open  to  the  public. 

A  custom  which  is  entitled  to 
notice  was  introduced  by  Joseph 
the  Second,  and  has  since  been  in- 
variably adhered  to  by  his  brother 
and  nephew:  every  Wednesday  the 
emperor  sits  in  his  cabinet  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  evening,  if  the 
business  of  the  day  requires  so  long 
an  attemidn,  reacfy  to  admit  any  of 
his  subjects  from  the  highest  to  the 
iowesr,  who  may  have  complaints  to 
make  or  favours  to  ask ,  every  oi>e 
of  whom  is  closeted  aimte  vrith  fais 
sovereign.  The  names  of  those  wbo 
wish  to  see  the  emperor  are  put 
down  in  the  order  in  which  tney 
arrive  at  the  palace ;  and  eacb  per- 
son is  called  in  his  turn  without  pre- 
ference, except  to  the  ministers  o£ 
state  and  foreign  ministers,  who,  on 
account  of  their  public  functions, 
are  not  allowed  to  wait.*  Francis 
the  Second  is  a  thin  man,  of' an  or* 


#  TT^is  praite-wor^hy  puslom  has  lew  singularity  in  it  than,  in  Ihit  country,,  we 
fnay  be  disposed  to  imagine,  li  formerly  pre.vailed  at  the  court  of  Turia:  Charles 
Emanuel  III.  set  apart  two  hoars  cyer^  morning  and  evening  for  private  auUienceiu 
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wdinary  stature,  of  a  mild  and 
benevolent  countenance ;  of  a  fair 
complexion,  and  of  a  weak  and 
lickly  appearance*  He  seems  to  be 
about  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
years  old.  When  Mr.  Lemaistre 
was  introduced,  learning  that  he  had 
just  come  from  Italy,  bis  majesty 
made  several  enquiries  about  that 
conntry ;  be  expressed  some  anx- 
iety as  to  the  situation  of  those  Eni;- 
lisn  who  were  ^still  in  the  interior 
of  France,  atid  asked  how  they 
would  contrive  to  get  home.  **  Were 
I  sovereign  of  those  countries,'* 
said  the  monarch,  *'  I  would  name 
a  particular  port  to  which  the  Kng- 
lish,  notwithstanding  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  should  have  free  ac- 
cess for  a  certain  time,  and  whence 
they  should  be  allowed  to  set  sail 
for  Great  Britain.*^  His  majesty  is 
much  beloved  by  his  people,  having 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  hu- 
mane and  equitable  monarch ;  a 
goodfather,  and  an  indulgent  hus- 
band. His  conduct  towards  La 
Fayette,  however,  wili  leave  an  in- 
delible stain  upon  his  character^  nor 
is  the  infamous  partition  of  Poland 
defensible  upon  any  principles  of 
justice. 

The  higher  ranks  of  Society  at 
Vienna  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
splendor  of  their  ecjuipages,  the 
number'  of  their  retinue,  and  the 
sumptuousness  of  their  entertain- 
ments. Knowledge  appears  to  be 
generally  diffused,  and  both  gen. 
Uemen  and  ladies  display  in  their 
.coQversation  a  stock  of  varied  in- 
formation. The  Austrian  ladies, 
Mr.  Lemaistre  says,  are  the  hand- 
«mie$t  women  he  saw  on  the  conti- 
nent: their  countenances  are  ex.. 


pressive,  and  their  complexions 
uncommonly  fair  ;  in  short,  they 
are  only  surpassed — by  the  unrival- 
led beauties  of  Great  Britain.  I'heir 
manners  are  elegant,  and  their  con- 
versation is  lively.  French  is  uni- 
versally spoken  by  them  as  fluently 
as  German,  and  some  are  proti« 
cients  in  F.nglish.  The  best  authors 
in  these  languages  are  familiar  to 
them,  and  they  converse  on  literary 
subjects  without  pedantry  or  aftec- 
tation. 

At  Vienna  Mr.  L.  renewed  bis 
acquaintance  with  a  young  count 
and  his  lady,  whom  be  bad  known 
iu  London: 

"  They  have  a  son  who  seems  to  har« 
inherited  the  talentRofhis  parents;  while, 
like  them.  Km  person  is  slender  and  his 
ln?alth  delicate.  At  five  years  old  this 
wonderful  boy.  wiio  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  prodigy,  has  read  various  books 
of  science;  is  well  acquainted  with  his* 
torv  and  music  ;  and  is  so  versed  in  geo- 
graphy,  for  which  ke  has  a  particular 
turn^  that  he  has  lately^  \\  ithout  any  as- 
sihtancey  made  a  map  of  Vienna  for  Mrs* 
L.,  which  I  mean  to  keep  as  a  curiosity^ 
I  begi^ed  him  yesterday  to  tell  me  how  I 
should  return  to  England  without  touch- 
ing on  the  Hanoverian,  French,  or 
Dutch  territories;  and  he  instantly  traced 
on  the  globe  the  only  remaining  road. 
He  sits  on  a  carpet  surrounded  vi  ith  hit 
books:  and  when  ibe  gravest  and  most 
acute  remarks  fall  from  the  lips  of  this 
little  person,  a  spirit  seems  to  »peak,  ra* 
thcr  than  a  child ;  and  the  fine  expres* 
sion  which  sparkles  in  his  countenance 
tends  to  increase  the  idea.  Among  other 
sin^^uiarities  he  has  taught  himself  to 
write;  but  as  his  models  were  books,  he 
prints  his  letters,  and  begins  from  the 
lijrht  hand  instead  of  the  led.  He  was 
born  at  Vienna;  but  having  been  at* 
tended  from  his  earliest    inmncy  by  a' 


lo  wbicli  every  individual  was  admitted  witbotit  distinction.  At  these  hours  hit 
aptichambpr  was  the  resort  of  merchant'^,  artizans,  and  peasant;*,,  each  of  whom  was 
admitted  in  turn.  If  any  of  them  had  cause  of  complaint  aea(in<t  tl\c  corruption  of  a 
jud^e,  or  the  oppression  of  a  minister,  and  if  he  adducea  proof  uf  his  charge,  th^ 
king  caused  the  most  prompt  and  impartial  justice  to  be  awarded.  M.  Dutcnsre* 
lates  in  his  Memoirs,  a  curious  instance  of  this  spirit  of  equity  which  occurred, 
vrbflst  he  wmcftnrge  des  affaires  at  that  court.  Gustavus  the  Thirii  of  Sweden  csia* 
Uished  a  similar  custom  ako  at  the  court  of  Stockholm, 
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nurse  from  Aberdeen,  he  usually  speaks 
English,  or  rather  Scotch, — his  accent 
being  completely  northern.  He  also 
understands  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages; the  latter  of  which  he  acquired 
with  inconceivable  facility.'^ 

After  having  passed  six  weeks  st 
Vienna,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner, 
Mr.  Lemaistre  proceeded  through 
Dresden  to  Berlin.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  arrived  here,  than  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  English  minister,  ad- 
vised him  to  set  off  for  England 
with  all  possible  expedition.  The 
French  armies  were  then  on  their 
inarch,  and  delay  was  dangerous. 
The  advice  was  followed,  and  in 
three  short  days  after  his  arrival  at 
this  splendid  capital,  Mr.  L.  re- 
turned  with  hurried  steps  towards 
liis  native  country. 

Jccount  ofihe  Slaie  (^France  and  its  Goifcrnmcnt  during  the  fast  three  Years ;  ;?«•- 
(cularfy  as.it  has  Relation  to  the  Belgic  Proiiuces  and  the  Treatment  qf  the  Engiisk. 
J^IsKAKL  WoRSL]&y>  detained  tts  an  Hjsiagc.     12mo. 


The  third  volume  is  occupied 
with  four  Appendices:  the  first 
gives  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
Pontine  n^arshcs ;  the  second,  an 
abridgenient  of  principal  facts  in 
the  history  of  Naples  ;  the  third,  a 
liescriptive  and  historical  account 
of  Mount  Vesuvius;  and  the  fourth, 
some  account  of  the  principal  build- 
ings, statues,  pictures,  and  anti^' 
quities  remaining  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1 803,  incliiding  catalogues  of 
the  most  jidmired  works  of  art  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  churches  and  pa- 
laces of  that  city.  The  first  three 
of  these  articles  would  be  thought 
too  meagre  for  an  Encycopledia : 
the  fourth  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
is  of  useful  reference. 


DURING  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens  the  press  teemed  with  ac- 
counts of  Paris  and  the  French  re- 
public :  and  it  "must  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  with  whatever  politi- 
cal prejudices  our  countrymen 
crossed  the  Channel,  they  found  so 
many  sources  of  gratification  in  that 
inetropolis,  so  much  to  charm  the 
senses^  to  delight  the  imagination, 
and  improve  the  taste ;  and  they 
experienced  moreover  so  much  per- 
sonal attention,  that  the  cynic  was 
disarmed  of  half  his  severity,  'M\d 
the  praise  of  Paris  involuntarily 
escaped  his  lips.  '1^'he  tone  and 
temper  of  accounts  which,  after 
their  escape  or  liberation,  we  shall 
have  froni  those  English  who  bad 
ihe  misfortune  to*  have  been  de- 
tained prisoners  on  the  bri^aking  out 
of  the  present  war,  are  likely  to  be 
of  a  veiy  difierent  nature.'  The 
treachery  of  their  detention  in  the 
first  insbiMe,  ^nd  the  privations, 
cruelties,'  atid  insolences  to  which 
they 'hav6  been  exposed,  must  have 
stamp^  Upon  tbeir  minds  the  most 
unfav6urai>le  impressions.     It  will 


be  prudent  therefore  to  read  the 
descriptions  they  may  give  us  with 
some  caution  :  the  range  of  their 
observation  has  probably  been  very 
confined,  and  confined  too  to  scenes, 
circumstances,and  characters,  which 
are  not  likely  to  give  a  fair  picture 
of  the  people. 

The  imperial  decree  which  was 
issued  for  arrestini^  the  English  was 
worded  in  so  ambiguous  a  manner, 
that  it  was  executed  very  variously 
by  the  different  constituted  authori- 
ties: in  some  places  all  the  English 
were  arrested  indiscriminately ;  in. 
others,  those  only  who  had  entered 
the  country  since  the  peace  of  Ami- 
ens, anci  in  'Others,  again,  those 
only  who  had  no  fixed  habitatioa 
and  visible  means  of  support.  In 
some  towns  the  men  only  were  ar- 
rested;  in  others,  entire -fam4»es 
were  hurried  to  the  general  dep6t. 

When  so  much  libertt-  is  left  to 
subordinate  ministers  of  the  execu- 
tive, tbe.grossest  inequality  of  suf- 
ferance must  ensue:  the.  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  even  tbeir  deten* 
tiofl  as  such,  saems  to  have  been^ 
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riiberlntentionally  or  throngb  care- 
lessness,  in  a  great    measure   en- 
trusted to  the  feelings  and  discre- 
tion of  individuals.    Those,  there- 
fore, who  could  divest  themselves 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  who 
looked  only  to  promotion,  thonght 
they  should  no  way  so  effectually 
recommejid  themseives  to  imperial 
patronage  as  by  executing  the  de- 
crees of  Bonaparte  iu  the  manner 
most    conformable    to    what  they 
thought  were  his  -  inclinations.     On 
several  occasions  Bonaparte  had  ex- 
pressed the    strongest   indignation 
against  the  English  :  on  his  visits  to 
some  of  the  towns  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  he  used  to  ask  how 
many   English  were  in  the  place, 
and  had  generally  some  surly  remark 
in  readiness   to  make  upon  them. 
He  refused  to  enter  one  town  till 
they  were  all  sent  away ;  and  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  laid 
a  positive  injunction  on  the  prefect 
not  to  suffer  a  single  Englishman  to 
remain  there.     Tnis  display  of  ri- 
gor was  in  too  many  cases  a  suffi- 
cient hint  that  severe  and  cruel  mea- 
sures would  be  grateful  to  the  stern 
bosom  of  the  despot. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Worsley  seems 
to  have  been  a  peculiarly  hard  one: 
he  had  established  a  school  in  France 
immediately  after  the  revolution, 
but  returned  to  his  own  country 
when  the  frequent  changes  of  the 
French  government,  and  the  severe 
measures  of  its  rulers,  no  louger 
presented  any  security  to  indivi. 
duals.  The  peace  of  Amiens,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  offer  an  opportu- 
nity for  resuming  his  employment, 
and  he  once  again  established  him- 
self at  Dunkirk,  where  he  b^\  long 
mided  before,  and  had  been  highly 
respected.  This  circumstance  was 
nevertheless  insufficient  to  protect 
bim ;  he  was  arrested — sent  to  Valen- 
ciennes— released — arrested  again  at 
Mons,  separated  from  his  family 
and  sent  to  Verdun,  Verdun  is  re- 
pr^Qied  as  au  ill-buiU  town^  the 


houses  being  small  and  low,  and  tha 
streets,  except  one,  rery  narrow: 
the  people  are  poor  and  frugal.  Mr. 
Worsley  docs  them  the  justice  to 
say  that  they  appeared  to  be'honest, 
and  tliat  they  did  not  discover  any 
particular  disposition  to  impose  up- 
on the  English,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  unacquainted  with  tim 
Frcncli  language,  and  with  the  va- 
lue of  the  articles  they  had  occasioa 
to  purchase.  The  English  were  al- 
lowed to  be  at  laree  after  having 
signed  a  paper  which  purported  that 
they  would  not  attempt  to  go  bej'ond 
the  gates  of  the  town :  they  wero  * 
only  required  to  go  once  a  day,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve, 
to  sign  the  muster-roll.  Those  who 
conducted  themselves  prudently 
might  also  obtain,  under  the  slight- 
»est  pretences,  a  carte  desortir,  with 
which  they  were  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  town  after  twelve,  and  remain 
in  the  country  till  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. In  the  summer  of  the  year 
1 805  there  were  about  seven  hundred 
prisoners  at  Verdun,  nearly  as  many 
at  Valenciennes,  a  thousand  at  Gi-» 
vettc,  and  about  the  same  number 
elsewhere.  The  government  allow- 
ance was  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  ammunition  bread  per  day,  which 
is  a  compound  of  wheat  and  rye,  the 
common  bread  of  the  country,  sweet 
and  nourishing  when  well  made. 
They  had  also  an  allowance  of  three 
pounds-of  beef  per  week,  which  was 
sometimes  fat  and  good,  but  as  con- 
tractors very  mucli  resemble  each 
other  in  all  countries,  that  is  to  say, 
people  exposed  to  similar  temptar 
tions  are  very  likely  to  commit  the 
same  frauds,  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  the  provisions  wera 
of  a  very  wretched  and  shameful 
quality.  For  a  comsiderable  tima 
Mr..  Worsley  enjoyed  a  ceftain  de- 
gree of  liberty  ;  the  shackles  of  his 
parole  however  were  afterwards  re- 
moved by  the  iipppsition  of  severer 
confinement,  and  lie  determined  to 
attempt  his  escape.      Thi;^^   afl^r 
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imtninent  hazard  and  actual  ^detec* 
lion,  he  at  length  effected  into  Hol- 
land. 

[n  the  Belgic  provinces,  as  in  the 
interior  of  France,  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country  conipletely 
changed  bands  during  the  revolu- 
.  tion ;  one  third  of  the  terra  firma 
belonged  to  the  church.  The  whole 
of  this  had  been  confiscated,  and 
what  had  not  been  brought  to  the 
hammer  was  kept  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners  for  the  service  of  go- 
vernment. They  had  always  been 
particularly  careful  to  preservje  the 
immense  forests  with  which  France 
abounds ;  few  of  these  had  been 
Bold,  but  their  timbers  were  at 
length  felled  in  a  most  unmerciful 
and  indiscriminate  manner  for  the 
ports  and  dock^yards.  Mr.  W.  says 
that  **  so  strong  was  the  frenzy  for 
the  fabrication  of  a  flotilla  that 
should  carry  vengeance  to  the  shores 
of  England,  that  not  the  woods  only 
were  robbed  of  their  pride,  but  even 
towns  and  villages  were  despoiled 
of  their  beautiful  vistas  and  fa- 
vourite walks,  and  the  ramparts  of 
their  shades,  at  once  an  ornament 
and  a  convenience  to  the  inhabit 
tants.'*  After  this  mad  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  greater  part  of  these 
unreasonable  sacrifices  answered  no 
other  end  than  that  of  building  pri- 
vate houses,  or  filling  the  stackyards 
and  fire-places  of  the  commission- 
ers! Thus  has  the  meditated  mis- 
chief of  the  foe  in  some  degree  re- 
coiled on  his  own  head. 

Heavy  as  are  the  taxes  which 
France  has  imposed  on  her  con- 
quered countries,  thrre  is  yet  a 
source  of  grief,  says  Mr.  Worsley, 
which  is  more  bitterly  complained 
of: — "  it  is  the  cruel  and  heart- 
rending law  of  the  conscription, 
which  requires  the  inhabitants  to 
part  with  their  sons  when  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  a  power  they  hate,  and  to 
die  for  a  man  whose  government 
they  abominate."  The  execution 
^f  the  conscript  laws  is  very  rigid, 


but  not  equally  impartial :  the  pre- 
fect and  the  gend'armes  are  present 
to  regulate  the  drawing,  and  it  is  in 
their  power  to  let  their  favouritei 
escape.  Every  child  that  is  bom 
within  the  French  territories  must 
by  law  be  carried  to  the  town-house 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
birth,  to  be  registered,  and  in  order 
that  the  officer  maj^  ascertain  its  sex 
by  inspection  :  the  register  however 
is  often  taken  at  the  parentis  house. 
Besides  a  similar  register  of  deaths, 
there  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
population  made  out  every  yeai^  by 
the  police-officer,  and  no  one  can 
enter  a  citv  or  a  town-ship  unknown 
to  the  police.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  escape  making  his 
appearance  when  of  age,  and  taking 
his  chance  for  enrolment.  The  mi- 
nisterofwar  makes  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
of  the  number  of  young  men  wanted 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  this  number 
is  divided  accordhig  to  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  departments,  districts, 
towns,  and  communes.  All  young 
men  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  are 
required  to  be  present ;  in  whatever 
country  they  are,  or  on  whatever 
pretence  absent,  they  must  appear 
to  take  their  chance,  or  they  expose 
their  parents  to  heavy  penalties. 
Substitutes  are  obtained  with  con- 
siderable  difficulty,  and  of  course 
the  price  of  them  is  very  high  :  the 
term  of  service  is  limited  to  six 
years. 

The  manufactories  of  France  are 
represented  as  being  in  a  very  low 
state:  during  his  consulate,  Bona* 
part6  issued  edicts  for  their  en- 
couragement, offering  honours  and 
rewards  to  such  as  brought  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  mechanics  or  ma^ 
nufacture  to  perfection;  indeed  of 
the  annual  exnibltion  of  choice  ar- 
ticles at  the  Louvre  we  have  all 
heard.  For  the  present  however 
his  ardour  on  this  subject  has  abated, 
and  he  seems  in  a  great  measure  in- 
different to  its  interests.  OlasSf 
porcelain,  and  japan  wa|es  are  in  a 
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s^8  of  liigh  perfection ;  those  of 
iron  and  steel  are  indifferent;  for 
their  fine  linens  and  cloths,  and^   it 
may  be  added,  for  their  dyes,  the 
French  have  lon^  been  celebrated, 
whilst  their  common  woollen  cloths, 
tbe  thread  being  ill  spun,  and  the 
cotton  articles,  are  very  inferior  to 
ours.     The   French  have  not  that 
spirit  of  speculation  and  enterprise 
ivfaich  infuses  such  life  and  vigor 
into  the  manuiactories  of  this  coun- 
try :  money  is  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
terest, and. they  will  not  risk  a  large 
capital    on    an     uncertain    return. 
Knglish  manufactured  good^  are,  of 
course,in  very  high  estimation, and 
it  is  probable  they  are  not  the  less 
so  for  being   prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties.     One  of  the  ob- 
jects which  Bonaparte  has  in  view 
io  his  strong  prohibitory  laws  against 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  is 
doubtless  to  injure  that  commerce 
which  he  knows  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  it ;  but  is  it  not  also  likely  that 
he  foresees  from  such  a  prohibition 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  manu- 
factures of  his  own  country  ?     Posi- 
tive encouragement  by  honours  and 
rewards  he  has  found  insufficient ; 
that  he  should  have  withdrawn  any 
of  those, rewards  and  honours,  then^ 
is  no  proof  of  his  indifference.    Ne- 
cessity is  tbe  mother  of  invention, 
and  he  may  fairly  expect  to  set  all 
tbe  ingenuity  and  activity   of  the 
French  in  motion  by  prohibiting  the 
introduction   of   English   manufac- 
tures, and  telling  his  people  that  the 
only  way  to  have  articles  of  a  cer- 
tain quality  is  to  make  them  them- 
selves.      Notwithstanding  that    he 
keeps  a  little  arm v  of  custom  house 
officers   on   his  frontiers,   notwith  - 
standing   that  the  introduction    of 
coDtrtibaiKl   goods  is  punished  by 
confiscation  of  the  articles,  and  im^ 
prisonment   of    the  persons,     still 
fiiDugeling  is  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  by  the  villages  which 
lie  on  the  borders  of  Holland* 
We  rather  suspect  ho\v6ver  tl)at 


Mr,  Worsley  has  not  done  justice 
to  the  state  of  the  manufactures  of 
France.  His  account  at  least  diffei*s 
a  good  deal  from  that  given  by  the 
author  of  '*  Paris  as  it  was,  and  as  it 
is,"  a  work  fraught  with  information. 
The  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trade 
is  an  establishment  of  recent  date, 
in  which  are  collected,  for  public 
use,  machines  of  every  description 
employed  in  the  mechanical  arts : 
this,  together  with  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  National  In  - 
dustry,  on  a  similar  but  still  more 
extensive  scale  than  that  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Arts  and  Commerce, 
&c.  instituted  at  London,  have  had 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  French 
manufactories.  The  chemists  havs 
put  the  manufacturers  in  possession 
of  new  means  of  decomposing  and 
recomposing  substances,  and  very 
much  reduced  the  price  of  them. 
Machinery  also  is  carried  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  :  in  adopting  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright's  system,  th« 
French  have  applied  it  to  small  ma- 
chines, which  occupy  no  more  room 
than  a  common  spinning  wheel. 
The  French  mechanics  have  parti* 
cularly  distinguished  themselves 
since  the  .revolution  in  making  astro~ 
nomical  and  philosophical  instru* 
ments,  and  in  those  which  are  em- 
ployed in  coining.  The  clothiers 
nave  introduced  woollen  articles 
manufactured  on  a  new  plan,  and 
the  introduction  into  France  of  the 
Merino  sheep  has  much  improved 
the  quality  of  her  wools.  The  silks  ' 
of  Lyons  arc  said  to  surpass  if  pos- 
sible their  former  magnificence : 
brocaded  silk  is  now  made  in  a  loom 
worked  by  one  man  only,  and  a 
knitting  loom  has  been  invented,  by 
means  of  which  four  hundred  threads 
are  interwoven  with  the  greatest 
exactness  by  merely  turning  a  winch. 
The  cotton  manufactories  also  are 
encreasing  in  number  and  in  the 
perfection  of  their  machinery. 

Mr.  Worsley  has  unaccountably 
omitted  to  give  any  information  as 
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to  the  slate  of  ogricultiire  in  France. 
The  fact  is,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  appear,  that,  aaiiclst  the  vicis- 
«itu(Jesof  the  revolution,  agriculture 
kept  projrressively  improviiinr.  Even 
in  the  most  turbulent  i3eriods,  land 
enjoyed,  and  profited  oy  theenjoy- 
inent  of,  those  franchises  which  were 
unknown  to  it  in  the  ages  of  the  mo- 
narchy. In  particular  departments, 
-where  the  ytorni  of  civil  war  beat 
with  desolating  and  indiscriminate 
fury,  agriculture,  no  doubt  suffered 
very  severely,  but  it  is  fast  recover- 
ing even  there.  Great  landed  pro* 
prietors,  whom  terror  had  compelled 
to  flee  their  country,  on  recovering 
possession  of  their  patrimony,  have 
converted  thwr  parks  into  arable 
lands.  The  breed  of  horses  is  im- 
proving^ and  that  of  sheep  is  much 
attended  to :  the  Merinas  are  intro- 
duced and  crossed  with  the  native 
breeds.  The  French,  however,  are 
much  behind  us  in  rural  economy: 
the  want  of  enclosure,  together  with 
the  scanty  use  and  ignorant  manage- 
ment of  the  turnip  crop,  alone  mark 
tlje  most  decided  inferiority. 

The  principal  amusements  of  the 
Low  Countries  ar^  peculiar  to  them- 
selves :  arching  is  one  of  them,  and 
a  certain  game  played  with  a  ball ; 
kis  a  remarkahlo  circumstance  con- 
nected with  them  that  ihsy  are  un- 
der the  inspection  of  the  officers  of 
the  police  who  attend  as  umpires  of 
the  game,  and  award  the  prize  to  the 
tucce^ssful  party  ! 

The  account  given  of  the  gend'ar- 


merie  is  a  curious  one,  and  thefol* 
Jowing,  of  a  set  of  soldiers  to  whom 
we  have  nothing  analogous  in  Mr 
service : 

"  THE  French  l^avc  some  battalions 
of  troens  unlike  any  that  we  know :  Ihej 
are  called  Lcspuri,  and  arc  trained  to 
the  grcateH  agility  and  f^kili  iti  corporal 
movements:  they  accom)>any  a  eorres- 
pondim;  number  of  eavalry  into  the  fieidv 
whose  horses  are  accusioraed  (q  carrj 
double,  and  not  to  start  when  a  am 
leaps  up  behind  the  rider.  Their  evv^ 
jut  ions  are  made  \^  ith  wonderful  rapidiU; 
they  gallop  away  to  the  place  where  they 
arc  icqui/ed  to  act,  and  immedi«4lely  th« 
Leapers  jump  down,  form  themselves 
into  a  line  of  battle  behind  the  horses, 
ai\d  become  a*separate  army.  When 
their  orders  are  executed,  or  they  meet 
with  a  repulse,  thev -jump  up  again,  each 
behind  hiscomp^nioit,  ami  arexrarried  df 
in  safety  to  another  place.  It  mav  well  he 
conceived  of  what  wonderful  sefviw 
these  battalions  must  be  to  a  General  Ukt 
Buonaparte,  who  is  present  to  command 
in  hi^  oattlest  and  wiio  retains,  in  tbe 
midst  of  carnage  and  confusion,  the  most 
perfect  presence  of  mind,  and  has  a  pcr- 
cepiion  of  every  favourable  occurrence 
in  the  day  of  battle.  A  contempt  of  the 
old  military  tactics,  and  a  faciliiy  of  im- 
proving these  occurrences,  ha\;e  hitherto 
given  him  an  advantage  over  the  di4i«- 
guisbed  Generals  of  his  day,  yho  haw 
been  governed  by  a  system  in  whidiaU 
ihe  accidents  oi  wat  cannot  be  oalcu- 
lated." 

On  the  whole  we  consider  this  a» 
an  unassuming  little  volume,  not 
destitute  of  iiilormation. 


Art.  VII.  Letters  from  fiwwef  xvrittcfi  in  the  Years  1803  and  1804-;  including  a 
'  particular  Jccomit  of  i''a'du!u  and  the  Siluaiion  rf  the  British  Captives  in  thai  Cig* 
^j^  James  Forbes,  Lscj.  t\  R,  S.  ifc.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  831. 


OUR  bookseller  scarcely  ever 
sends  us  a  parcel  in  which  we  do 
not  find  three  or  four  volumes  of 
•*  letters  from  France ;"  satiated  al- 
most to  sif^kness  with  the  subject, 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  if 
we  opened  these  leaves  with  some 
little  reluctance.     A  ray  of  hope, 


preface,  in  which  w^e  found  that 
something  more  might  be  expected 
than  a  mere  addition  to  the  ^^  Uioa- 
sand  and,  one  stories'*  which  have 
heon  already  told  about  Paris. 

The  principal  motive  of  Mr, 
Forbears  excursioi>  was  to  com^ 
plete  at  Paris  the  education  of  aa 


)u)wever^  beamed  upon  us  from  the    c^l^  daughter  who,  lo^cthi^  with 
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lib  lady,  formed  the  companions  of 
ditf  luckless  journey. 

As  Mr.  F.  ukes  a  circuit  through 
Hollami  and  Flanders,  in  this  less 
frequented  track  we  flattered  our- 
•elves  with  the  h©pe  of  obtaining 
much  interesting  information.    We 
caunot  Sciy  that  our  expectations 
ha?e  been  altogether  gratified :  one 
is  not  much  prepossessed  in  fixvour 
of  a  traveller  who  says  in  so  many 
words,  that  **  the  investigation  of 
chtiracter  is.  not  among  the  objects 
of  his  continental  progress."     In 
passing  through  a  country  whose 
political  constitution  has  recently 
undergone  so  violent  a  change  as 
that  of  Holland  has  ;    through  a 
countrjr  once  famed  for  the  yalour 
^d  high  spirit  of  its  heroes,  hut 
which  has  now  lost  for  ever  its  rank 
amcmp;  nations ;  which  has  fallen 
from  Its  high  state  of  independence 
to  the  lowest  and  laost  ignominious 
•lavciy ;  which  has  suffered  itself, 
almost  without  resistance,    to  be 
chained  to  the  car  of  the  victor,  and 
to  be  exposed  to  the  derision  or 
die  scornful  pity  of  the  world ; — 
one  would  have  thought  that  in 
passing  through  such  a  country,  it 
would  ifSLve  been  an  obiect  of  pri- 
mary consideration,  and  permanent 
intanett,  to  have  aiarked  the  changet 
modaced  on  the  national  character 
by  this   heavy   degradation.      But 
no: — the   attention  of  Mr.  Forbes 
was  fixed  on  other  objects  :  we  are 
accordingly  informed  that  the  herds 
of  cattle  which  graze  the  rich  pas- 
tures between  Ley  den  and  Haerlem, 
produce  the  most  dc4iciou8  butter; 
that  the  fish-markets  in  the  latter 
town  are  well  supplied,  and  very 
neat;  tiiBt  seven  fine  perch  are  sold 
for  eighteen-pence ;    that  a  large 
carp  was  offered  to  Mr.  Forbes  him- 
self, whilst  he  was  sitting  at  break- 
fiist,  for  a  shilling ;  and  what   is 
more,   that  it  was  alive,   and  eat 
kread  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 


pany !  Auriculas,  hyacinths,  ane- 
mones, and  jonquils^  are  as  much 
attended  to  by  the  Haerlem  florists 
as  ever  they  were ;  but  the  rage  for 
tuKps  is  ^o  much  abated,  that  the 
highest  price  of  a  root  which  would 
formerly  have  fetched  five  thousand 
florins,  is  not  above  fifteen  guineas ; 
and  Maddocks  the  gardener,  near 
London,  asks  twice  as  much  ! ! 

From  a  French  statistical  work, 
which  has  been  published  at  Paris 
since  Holland  received  the  fraternal 
embrace,  Mr.  Forbes  has  given  us 
some  particulars  as  to  the  popula- 
tion, commerce,  &c.  of  the  Bata- 
vian  republic^  as  it  was  yet  called  at 
the  period  of  these  ti-avels.  Batavia 
occupies  a  tract  of  land  and  water 
containing  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  square  leagues*.  The? 
revenues  (without  including  those 
appropriated  to  public  works,  such 
as  the  preservation  q{  dykes,  roads, 
sluices,  &Cr)  amounted,  in  the  year 
1801,  to  71,353,319  florins.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
army  of  the  republic  was  estimated 
at  40,000  cavalry  and  infantry ;  and 
at  the  peace  of  1302,  4  ships  of  70 
guns,  9  of  60,  15  of  50,  7  of  40,  15 
of  36,  and  1 9  smaller  vessels,  mount*. 
ing  altogether  2,500  guns,  consti- 
tuted the  entire  navy.  "  The  soil 
in  general,  and  especially  near  the 
sea,  is  produ^d  by  difllerent  sedi«» 
ments  left  by  tlie  waters,  which,  in 
various  strata,  cover  ancient  forests, 
houses,  causeways,  and  towers ;  and 
there  have  been  frequently  disco* 
vered  the  skeletons  of  whales  and 
other  large  fish,  together  with  an- 
chors, wrecks  of  vessels,  and  curious 
marine  substances.'* 

Holland  possesses  neitlier  vine- 
yards, forests,  quarries,  nor  mines 
of  any  consideration  ;  nor  does  it 
by  any  means  produce  a  quantity  of 
grain  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  its  people.  The  meadows  aud 
pastures  are  numerous  and  fertijle } 


*  About  three  hundred  Itafuea  are  under  wattr. 
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and,  by  the  vicilance  of  govem- 
nienty  the  mai^ets  arc  uniformly 
well  supplied.  The  Dutch  are  an 
industrious  people  ;  and  the  nature 
of  their  country  has  suggested  a 
very  ingenious  and  effectual  pu- 
nisliment  for  idleness.  Disorderly 
persons  are  confined  in  houses  of 
correction,  where  the  men  are  em- 
ployed in  rasping  Brazil  wood,  and 
the  women  in  spmning.  Those  who 
neglecttheir  employment  are  in  the 
first  instance  wliipped :  if  stripes 
fail  to  stimulate  their  industry,  they 
are  next  shut  into  a  cellar,  which^ 
by  slow  degrees,  is  filled  with  water; 
and  this  situation  is  so  contrived, 
tliat  the  culprit  can  only  keep  his 
head  above  water  by  working  nard 
at  the  pump  !  Who  but  a  Dutch- 
man would  ever  have  thought  of 
such  a  punishment  ? 

The  streets  in  different  cities  are 
many  of  them  intersected  by  canals^ 
the  waters  of  which  are  oftentimes 
very  offensive.  Mr.  Forbes  was  so 
annoyed  by  the  stench  at  Amster- 
dam, that  he  says  he  should  hardly 
be  tempted  to  live  there,  if  the  in- 
habitants would  give  him  their 
touTi.  Mills  are  employed  to  agi- 
tate these  stagnant  canals  ;  and  by 
^liis  means,  according  to  Mr.  F.  they 
alleviate,  in  some  degree,  the  very 
disagreeable  effects  of  their  fetid 
vapours.  Amsterdam  contains  about 
277,000  inhabitants ;  the  city  is  for- 
tified towards  the  land  by  a  wall 
and  twenty-six  bastions,  each  of 
t^'hich  is  surmounted  by  a  windmill, 
and  surrounded  by  a  foss6  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  Religious  tole- 
ration extends  throughout  the  whole 
republic,  except  in  exclusion  of  the 
Socinians,  who  are  no  where  allowed 
to  exercise  their  profession,  and  all 
their  books  are  prohibited  under 
the  severest  penalties.  In  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  are  settled  twenty- 
two  thousand  Jews,  who  are  consi- 
dered as  an  industrious  and  wealthy 
part  of  the  community.  Mr.  Forbes 
^eine  ta  ejiteitam  x^x^^  »  singulv . 


notion  of  religious  toleration ;  for 
in  the  same  page  in  which  he  as- 
serts its  extension  through  the 
whole  Batavian  republic,  we  are  told 
that  no  dissenters  from  the  esta- 
blished church  are  allowed  to  have 
any  civil  appointment,  or  hold  anj 
orace  whatsoever  under  govern- 
ment !  A  character  for  toleration  is 
obtained  on  verj'  easy  terms,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forbes. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  neat^ 
ness  of  Dutch  villages;  but  in 
Broekland,  a  village  in  North  Hol- 
land, it  is  carried  to  an  excess  of 
which  we  had  formed  no  idea :  in- 
deed the  peculiarities  of  the  Broek- 
landers  are  altogether  curious  and 
amusing  enough. 

••  ITS  people  seem  almost  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent race  of  human  beings.  The  fe- 
male dress  comiMs  of  a  cap  of  gauze^  or 
very  clear  muslin*  wbicli,  in  fronts  h  fit* 
ted  close  to  the  head  by  two  broad  clasps 
of  geid»  but  falls  gracefully  behind,  la 
long  plaited  folds:  they  expose  but  Utile 
hair  except  two  curious  ringlets  on  the 
temples,  which  art  fully  conduct  the  eye 
to  a  pair  of  targe  gold  earrings.  Their 
dresses  abound  in  valuable  chains,  neck- 
laces, and  bracelets  of  gold  or  other  pre- 
cious materials;  an  innkeeper  told  us 
that  when  his  wife  paid  her  visits,  the 
ornaments  of  her  person  generally  a- 
mountedHo  five  or  six  hundred  crowns. 
On  occasions  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
avoid  attention,  the  ladies  usually  cover 
their  heads  and  shoulders  with  large  black 
hoods^making  an  appearance  by  no  means 
unlike  the  hoodea  snake  of  Hindustan: 
these  hoods  are  thrown  off  on  entering 
the  house.  The  contrasted  appearance 
of  the  hood  and  jewels,  with  the  short 
swelling  peUicoals  of  the  lower  Dutch 
females, present  a  very  diflferent  coistume 
from  that  of  the  demi-nud  ladies  ofLon- 
don  and  Paris.  Neatness,  and  cleanli- 
ness are  (he  general  characteristics  of  the 
Dutch,  but  in  North  Holland  these  ex- 
cellent qualities  are  carried  tp  such  an 
height,  that  one  might  eat  from  off  the 
pavements  of  the  street?.  This  excessive 
cleanliness  struck  our  notice  immediately 
upon  our  landing  at  Buyksloot,  but  our 
admiralioD  of  il  was  iuu4^  increased  at 
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Brodi,  cff  BroeklaodA.  The  btter  vik 
lage  was  indeed  our  principal  altraciton 
in  North  Holland ;  and  we  accordingly 
hired  a  light  pleasure- waggon  to  lake  us 
thither  in  our  way  to  Saard^m.  The 
country  consists  entirely  of  marshy  plains, 
w^ithout  trees  or  hedges:  biit  a  firm,  nar* 
row  road,  somewhat  raised,  soon  brought 
tis  to  Broek,  which  u  altogether  the  most 
lingular  and  whimsical  place  I  ever  be« 
held. 

*'  The  houses,  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred^  are  entirely  isolated;  nor 
are  any  two  of  them  alike.  Each  house 
generally  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  little 
gfkrden,  containing  parterres  laid  out  in 
scrolls  and  figures^  bordered  by  box- 
4hrub.<t,  shells,  coloured  beads,  and  glass, 
which  being  intermingled  with  verdant 
turf,  produce  a  very  curious  effect; 
some  off  these  beds  were  varied  with  the 
choicest  flowers*  The  houses  are  built 
of  wood,  and  in  the  most  grotesque 
forms;  they  are  painted  with  difTerent 
colours,  but  the  green  seemed  to  predo* 
minate.  The  slates  or  tiles  upon  the 
roofs  are  glazed,  and,  when  the  sun  shines 
they  produce  a  dazzling,  and  very  un- 
pleasant effect.  The  church  is  situated 
m  tbe  centre  of  the  village,  and  is  a  neat 
•tmcture,  with  windows  of  painted  glass 
representing  tbe  cruelties  that  were  per- 
petrated in  this  place  bv  the  Spaniards. 
Thenarrow  streets areall smoothly  paved 
with  bricks  of  a  pale  ooknir  that  are  kept 
as  clean  as  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room: 
no  person  is  even  permitted  to  spit  in  the 
streets,  and  they  are  not  of  a  sufficient 
breadth  to  allow  the  passage  of  any  car- 
riage. 

"  A  little  rivulet  called  dc  Havenrak, 
passes  through  the  village  to  the  Yyver, 
which  is  a  lake  surrounded  by  the  best 
houses,  and  whose  banks  partake  of  the 
general  local  neatness.  Delii^hted  as  we 
were  with  this  extraordinary  place,  we 
were  absolutely  astonished  at  the  univer- 
sal silence  which  every  where  prevailed ; 
not  the  smallest  noise  was  to  be  heard, 
nor  a  human  form  to  be  seen;  and, 
^ough  in  broad  day-light,  the  stillness 
and  sulitude  of  night  reigned  all  around. 
We  even  entered  the  gardens,  gathered 
the  flowers,  and  took  up  the  shells  and 
beads,  which  composed  their  variegated 
beds,  without  molestation." 

•*We  peeped  through  the  shutters 
aad  half-drawn  ctirtains  of  the  windows 


which  were  next  the  gardens,  but  not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen.  This  place 
in  reality  appeared  to  us  far  more  me- 
lancholy than  did  the  ideal  city  which  is 
desciibed  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tabment.  in  whoi^e  streets  all  the  inha- 
bitants were  turned  into  stone;  for  in  the 
&bulous  city  there  were  at  least  there- 
semblances  of  men  ,  but  here  we  saw 
nothing  except  neatness,  that  could  for 
a  moment  encourage  the  idea  of  its  being 
an  inhabited  place,  and  yet  its  population 
is  estimated  at  a  thousand,  men,  women, 
and  children.  At  the  close  of  our  pe- 
rambulation we  could  with  truth  assert, 
that  we  had  seen  but  one  old  woman, 
two  men,  and  a  boy. 

"  At  length,  observing  something  lika 
the  contents/  of  a  grocer's  shop  painted 
upon  a  door,  we  resolved  to  attempt  the 
purchase  of  a  little  sugar-candy «  and  we 
luckily  succeeded.  Upon  our  knocking 
at  the  door  a  middle-aged  woman,  nicely 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  place,  ap- 
peared, and  conducted  us  to  her  shop  in 
the  back  part  of  the  liouse>  which  was 
cleanliness  itself,  and  there  we  made  ouir 
little  purcliase*  She  permitted  us,  how- 
ever, to  enter  it  with  our  shoes  on,  a 
privilege  very  seldom  allowed;  for  even 
ner  own  son  is  obliged  to  put  on  slippers 
whenever  he  returns  home  before  he  i& 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  dwelling.  If- 
any  dirt  or  sand  is  observed  to  have  been 
left  on  the  spot  where  a  stranger  has 
trod,  though  it  should  be  without  the 
house,  a  servant  attends  tp  wipe  it  away. 

*'  1  have  since  been  informed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Broek  are  united  by  some 
religious  and  political  opinions  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Though  they  are  members 
of  the  established  Dutch  church,  they 
profess  a  devotion  and  retirement  which 
they  think  more  conformable  to  primi- . 
tive  Christianity.  They  carefully  avoid 
becoming  victims  to,  or  in  any  wise  con- 
taminated by  the  fascinating  pleasures  o( 
the  world.  They  appear  to  blend  in  one 
system  the  tenets  oft  he  Calvinist,  Mo- 
ravians, and  Quakers.  Many  of  the.n 
are  wealthy,  and  all  of  them  are  charita--, 
ble:  they  intermarry  in  their  own  vil- 
lagey  and  should  a  stranger  engage  the 
affections  of  a  Brockland  girl,  he  can  only 
obtain  her  fortune  by  consenting  to  settle 
in  the  place.  By  these  means  most  of 
tbe  families  are  united,  and  strangers  in 
a  groat  measure,  if  not  altogether,  ex-"^ 
eluded. 
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*'  When  evcp-the  carriage  of  a  stranger 
approaches,  the  winclow-shuUersareclo- 
jrecl,  anil  the  fertales  retire  to  the  back 
apartments:  they  ofe  extremely  modest 
aiul  difiiclvnt,  and  as  they  never  associate' 
wllh  foreigners  or  strangers,  they  are 
very  ignorant  of  thost;  mimners  and  cus- 
toms \ihich  difter  from  ihcir  own:  the 
men  are  said  to  be  equally  shy  and  re- 
serveil;  but  among<?t  iheir  own  family 
circles  both  sexes  are  free,  convivial,  aria 
cheerful." 

A  French  tra-.'cllcr  tells  a  story  of 
these  Broeklanders,  whicli  corrobo- 
rates Mr.  Fcrbes's  narration.  \Ve 
»hall  translate  it  from  the  original, 
IB  which  the  latter  gentleman  has 
given  it :  the  old  pastor  of  the  pa- 
rish beine  dead,  his  successor  with 
great  assiduity  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  parishioners.  To  his  great 
mortification  and  regret,  however, 
Ue  too  plainly  perceived  that  his 
utmost  eiibrts  proved  in  vain.  Equal- 
ly astonished  and  distressed,  he  en- 
c](uired  of  one  of  the  oldest  pa- 
rishioners, what  couW  be  tlje  caune 
of  the  coldness  and  dissatisfaction 
vrhich  his  flock  testified  towards 
him.  After  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion, the  honest  peasant  said  to  him, 
*  Sir,  we  all  know  that  you  are  a 
very  learned  gentleman,  and  that 
you  understand  Latin  and"  Greek' 
perfectly  >vell — ^but  you  don't  pull 
off  your  shoes  before  you  get  into 
the  pulpit,  as  your  predecessor  did, 
who  always,  put  on  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers,  which  are  kept  expressly  for 
that  jinrpose,  tmd  wluch  you  will 
find  standing  in  one  Comer  of  the 
vestry.* 

The  Dutch  Jews,  however,  arc, 
not  more  cleanly  than  the  English 
one's :  nothing  can  be  more  oifen- 
give  than  the  Jewish  part  of  Amstcrr 
dam,  the  whole  of  it  appears  to  be 
<?orered  with  rotten  fish,  decayed 
vegetables,  and  disgusting  objects 
of  every  description. 

Mn  Forbes  proceeds,  by  hasty 
journeys  througn  Utrecht,  Antwerp, 
and  Brussels,  and  arrives  at  Paris  ou 
ih^  24th  of  May,  180?^    The  impe- 


rial  decree  for  detaining  the  Eng- 
lish as  hostaees  for  those  French- 
men who  haa  been  captured  by  us 
before  the  declaration  of  av/r,  was  is- 
sued two  days  Uefore,  namely  on 
the  22ud.  Mr.  Forbes  knew  nothing 
of  the  fate  which  awaited  him  (aad 
which  he  might  easily  have  avoided 
by  passing  from  Brussels  into  Ger- 
many, had  intelligence  of  the  decree 
there  reached  him)  until  he  arrived 
at  his  hotel,  where  the  countenance 
of  his  host  presaged  some  distress- 
ing news,  as  he  silently  conducted 
him  to  his  apartnients.. 

Immediately  on  hisarrival,  to  have 
received  a  peremptoiy  order  to  quit 
the  capital  which  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  journevj  and  then  to  re- 
linquish those  advantages  on  behalf 
of  his  daughter  which  Mr.  Forbes 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  ob- 
taining, would  have  oeen  a  very 
cutting  mortification. 

But  through  the  politeness  of  Ge- 
neral Junot,  die  commandant  of  Pa- 
ris, Mr.  F.,  on  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit,  was  allowed  to  re- 
side within  the  loetropoUsy  and  if 
he  chose  it,  to  pass  the  day  at  any 
of  the  neighbouring  villages*,  giving 
bis  parole  to  sleep  every  night  wjth- 
in  the  city.  Of  this  indulgence  he 
very  gladly  availed  himsefr,  and  of 
course  saw  the  wonders  of  Paris  and 
its  vicinity^  these  are  described, 
but  the  description  has  been  so  often 
before  us  of  late,  that  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  interest  by  losing  all  its 
novelty. 

Mr.  Forbes  had  a  brother  in  cap- 
tivity at  Tours :  with  some  difficulty 
he  obtained  from  the  minister  of 
war  a  passport  on  parole  for  six 
weeks  absence.  This  was  em- 
ploy«:l  in  paying  a  visit  to  his  rela- 
tive and  the  account  of  this  excur- 
sion is  among  the  n)Ost  entertaining 
parts  of  these  volumes. 

An  air  of  melancholy  still  reigns 
through  the  country :  some  of  th« 
edifices  are  indeed  recovering  from, 
the  dilapidations  which  they  suffer- 
^d^during  the  revolution,  but  ^ver^ 
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where  are  to  be  seen  the  mournful 
vestiges  of  sacrilegious  rage  :  naked 
«^aUs\  and  broken  windotvs,  muti- 
lated statues,  and  violated  monu- 
ments, still  bring  to  memory  the 
days  of  terror.  The  ancient  castles 
are  many  of  them  in  the  same  ruin- 
ous state  as  the  churches  are:  the 
old  nobility  live  on  the  wreck  of 
their  fortunes,  and  chateaus  which 
once  rung  with  festivity  arc  now 
comfortless  and  desolate ;  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  une- 
qual to  their  new  situation,  and  are 
cold,  half- furnished,  and  unsocial. 
This  however  is  not  the  case  uni- 
versally :  Mr.  Forbes  visited  seve- 
ral which  are  supported  with  Siome- 
tbing  of  their  ancient  splendor.  The 
castle  of  Maintenon,  situated  about 
four  leagues  from  ChartTcs  is  in- 
debted for  its  principal  beauties  to 
the  celebrated  lady  whose  name  it 
bears. 

"  She  left  it  lo  her  niece  Francoise 
4l' Aubignd,  who  married  1 698  the  Due  de 
Noailles,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Monsieur  de  Noaillett,  the  present  owner; 
u  ho,  after  being  ambassador  at  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  London,  and  filling  seve- 
ral  high  stations  under  the  French  mo* 
narchy,  lost  his  ducal*  honours  at  the  re- 
volution,  and  now  resides  liere  as  a  pri- 
vate country  gentleman.  He  never  vi- 
$tU  Paris,  nor  interferes,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  with  state  affairs,  nor  ever  con- 
verses on  political  subjects ;  but  spends 
the  evenin)(  of  his  life  in  the  bo^om  of  his' 
family,  in  acts  of  benevolence  among  his 
neighbours,  in  reflecting  on  the  cxlraordi- 
oary  scenes  he  hfts  lately  witnessed,  and 
in  lamenting  the  death  of  the  best  of  mo- 
thers and  most  amiable  of  women,  who 
suffered  under  the  guillotine  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four/' 

We  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  the 
description  of  the  castle  of  Clicnon- 
9eaux  where  Mr.  Forbes  and  his 
party  were  received  with  all  the  po- 
liteness and  freedom  which  marked 
the  old  French  character,  by  the 
hosts  who  were  celebrating  the  birth 
day  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  do- 
main. 

An5.  Rev.  Vol.  V. 


"  We  are  just  returned  from  a  pleasaat 
excursion  lo  Chenonceaux,  Amboise, 
and  Chanteloupj  the  two  latter  I  have 
already  described,  and  shall  not  troublo 
you  with  a  repetition;  but  some  account 
of  the  former,  which  is  a  very  celebrated 
chateau,  on  the  river  Cher,  about  eight 
leagues  from  Tours,  may  not  be  uninte* 
resting.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  Bo« 
hier,  grand  financier  and  cJiamberlain  tOi 
four  successive  kings  of  France,  Loui« 
XI.  Charles  VI II.  Louis  Xll.  and  Fran- 
cis 1.  by  whom  it  was  purchased  for  his 
beautiful  mistress  Diane  de  Potiers,  Du« 
chesse  de  Valentinois,  and  fitted  up  wiUi 
all  the  taste  and  elegance  of  those  times.* 
But  Catharine  de  Medicis  being  ena^ 
moured  of  the  Situation  of  Chenonceaux^ 
)>ought  the  chateau  of  ChaumOnt  in 
1359,  and  exchanged  it  with  Diana  for 
this  castle,  which  she  grcaly  enlarged^ 
end  it  became  one  of  the  royal  palaces i. 
it  afterwards  passed  into  the  family  of 
Vendome :  and  lastly  into  that  of  Mod* 
sit:ur  Du  Pin,  farmer-general  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fifleenthj whose  descendant 
continue  to  occupy  it. 

'<  The  road  from  Tours  to  Qhenon* 
ceaux  runs  for  three  leagues  on  the  south, 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  then,  striking  in 
among  the  verdant  meadows  nearer  tho^ 
Ciier,  continues  in  a  tract  between  th« 
rivers,  which  is  about  three  miles  ia 
breadth,  and  agreeably  diversified  wilU 
trees,  meadows.,  corn-fields,  and  vine- 
yards.  The  rivers  were  enlivened  by 
boats  2nd  barges,  laden  with  the  riches 
of  Touraine;  the  husbandmen  were 
ploughing  their  light  fertile  soil  with 
only  a  yoke  of  asses,  while  their  wiveji 
and  daughters  manured  the  fields,  or 
scattered  tlie  grain  for  ensuing  crops.. 
Agriculture,  in  this  country,  seems  to 
give  very  little  trouble,  and  the  women 
take  the  greatest  share  in  it.  Such  was 
the  scene  in  the  lovely  valley  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Cher,  while  the  hills 
on  cither  side  were  alive  with  the  old 
and  young  of  both  sexes>  gathering  the 
grapes  and  preparing  for  the  vintage; 
nor  should  the  pastures  below  be  for* 
gotten,  which  were  covered  with  flocks 
and  herd*;.  A  more  rural  and  pleasing 
landscape  is  seldom  seen;  and  a  travel^ 
ler  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not 
delighted  with  it.  The  towns  an(l  vil* 
lages  look  well  at  a  distance,  but  disap* 
point  on  a  nearer  approach,  as  the  streets  . 
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nfe.  In  general  narrow  and  dirty,  and 

the  houses    indifferent.      The  kind  of 

village,  so  iixeresling  in  England,  is  sel- 
dom aeen  in  France. 

"iThis  sweet  valley  atlength  brought  us 

within  view  of  the  turrets  of  ChenbnceaoMf 

rising  above  the  surrounHing  woods  and 

near  it  we  found  a  small  village  with  a 

comfortable  inn,  where  we  quitted  our 

Carriage  and  walked  through  an  avenue 

to  the  casile,  which  is  situated  in  the  bed 

•f  the  Cher.     Cables  on  the  banks  of 

rivers  are  not  uncommon,  nor  castellated 

Islands  in  lakes;  but Chenonceaux  comes 

under  neither  of  those  descriptions,  being 

Actually  built  upon  a  bridge  of  six  arches 

in  the  river,  through  which  the  barges 

sail  under  the  lower  apartments  of  the 

Castle*     It  is  approachable  only  by  a 

chraw'bridge  on  either  side,  a^id,  before 

the  tise  of  fire-arms  might 'have  been 

deemed  impregnable;  but  its  preserva- 
tion, during  the  late  revolutiouary  phren- 

tf,  proceeded  from  a  better  cause :  while 

the  castles  and  palaces  of  the  unfortunate 

lx>ut9,  andhisaegraded  nobles,  were  le- 
velled to  the  ground^Chcnonceaux,thougb 

Once  a  royal  mansion,  and  still  adorn- 
ed with  numerous  insignia  of  monarchy, 

remanned  untouched)  it  was  saved  in- 
deed by  a  principle^  which  too  seldom 

operated  in  the  breasts  of  those  modern 

Vandals,  a  respect  for  virtue  and  old  age 

personified  in  Madame  Du  Fin,  its  vene- 
rable owner,  who  was  then  apprc&ching 

her  ninetieth  year.     Blessed  with  ail  her 

faculties,  and  endeared  lo  every  rank  of 

society  by  her  amiable  qualities,  she  was 

permitted  to  dwell  in  safety,  and  to  die 

in  peace  in  17^9,  in  the  ninety-third  }  ear 

of  her  age. 

"  Madame  Du  Pin  was  a  patroness-of 

Iherature^  art,  and  science.    She  was  the 

friend  of  Rousseau,  who  paid  long  vfsits 

to  Chenonceaux;  and  the  woods  which 

he  fiequented,  luv#d,  and  sung,  became 

more  dear  lo  iier,  and  more  interesting 
to  her  friends. 

"  On  entering  the  castle  we  were 
conducted  to  a  long  gallery,  built  by  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis,  graced  by.  a  number 
of  Turkish  and  Persian  pairitihgs,  and  a 
few  French  portraits:  those  of  the  late 
royal  family,  for  many  generations,  hung 
there  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
Jution;  but,  after  being  for  some  time 
concealed  in  the  theatre,  were  burned  by 
drtire  of  the  good  <4d  lady,  to  prevent    of  rocky  »tep«  without,  lea^ng  to  a 


fu  rt her  depredations :  tliey  were  valued  &i 
150,000  livres.  This  gallery  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  and  ter- 
minate* at  the  opposite  draw-bridge, 
leading  to  a  part  of  the  garden,  where 
cypresses,  yews,  and  weeping  willowsy 
overshadowed  the  tomb  of  the  late  vene-- 
rable  proprietor;  who,  at  her  own  de- 
sire, was  interred  in  this  spot,  now  for 
ever  consecrated,  as  the  inscription  ex- 
presses. 

"  Am  Virtus,  aa  Oenie,  aax  Graces !" 
'  The  sarcophagus  is  after  the  antique:  a 
basso-relievo  on  one  side  represents  a  fe- 
male in  a  pensive  attitude,  contemplating 
a  monument,  surmounted  with  the  ser- 
pent, the  emblem  of  eternity^  anda  faner 
ral  pall  or  mantle. 

The  opposite  side  is  thus  inscribed: 

Louiae  Marie  Madeleine  Gnillelmine  De 

Foutaiiie  Du  Pid,  nte  k  Paris  1707. 

Morte  a  Chenonceaux,  1799. 

Par  ses  petita  nev««z  1802. 

"  After  visiting  the  sepulchre  of  thiiF 
most  respectable  woman,  we  re-entered 
the  castle,  and  saw  the  kitehen^  and  offi- 
ces below,  with  the  andenl  prison^  and 
the  cold  bath,  of  Catherine  ae  Medicis: 
the  river  rushed  under  thewhol6^and 
was  visible  through  some  apertures  in 
the  floor.  We  then  ascended  an  old 
slair-case  of  large  stones^  to  the  family 
apartments,  which  contain  a  heterogene* 
ous  assemblage  of  furniture  lor  many  ge- 
nerations, from  the  gold  chair  of  state 
once  occupies  by  Francis  the  First*  to  thft 
fashionable  omaioents  uf  (he  present 
day*'' 

In  iMLuy  of  the  biUy  districta  of 
France  we  have  seen,  as  we  bare 
also  in  some  parte  of  tki9  countrVi 
littFe  huts  excavated  out  of  the  rocfc 
by  the  road  side.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  in  the  Toiiraiiie,  wine  cel- 
lars, cottagesy  and  even  gcntlemen^s 
houses  are  to  be  seen  entirely  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Mr.  F.  took  the 
sketch  of  a  villa  consisting  of  three 
stories,  each  containing  a  suite  of 
four  o^  five  large  rooms,  with  re- 
cesses, chimney  pieces,  and  other 
ornaments.  Tne  front  r&  neatly  fit- 
ted  with  doors  and  glass  windows  ; 
the  ascent  to  each  floor  is  by  a  fligl^ 
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tarrace  in  front  of  the  apartment. 
The  stairs  and  general  face  of  this 
singular  habitation,  says  Mr.  F.  were 
softened  by  vines  trained  over  the 
windows  in  flaunting  festoons  of 
purple  grapes,  enriched  by  the  au- 
tumnal leaves  of  crimson,  green, 
and  gold,  in  endless  variety.  The 
wine^^'aultsand  caverDs  beneath  this 
house  are  of  ^reat  extent ;  knd  its 
rocky  surface  is  covered  with  vine- 
yards, aud  orchards  of  apples,  penrs, 
peaches,  almonds,  walnuts,  and 
mulberries,  which  actually  form  the 
roof  of  this  romantic,  villa,  and  the 
surrounding  cottages.  Those  large 
estates  of  the  nobility,  which,  amidst 
the  wreck  of  the  revolution  did  not 
faill  into  the  hands  of  generals  and 
bankers,  are  divided  into  small  lots 
from  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  up-* 
wards ;  ^'  and  many  an  humble  vii« 
lager  living  in  these  rocky  cells 
look»  down  upon  his  little  domain 
below,comprising  vineyard,orchard , 
garden,  and  corn-field,  within  the 
compass  of  half  an  acre  :  a  conti^ 
nuation  of  these  small  estates  for 
many  miles  together  on  thebnnks  of 
the  Loire  gives  a  singular  effect  to 
the  landscape.'^ 

•*  The  vintage  throiiffhout  France  ge- 
nerally commences  with  tl^  new  year, 
the  irsi  daj  of  Vendemiaire, which  takes 
^ace  on  the  autumnal  equinox,  after  (he 
complementary  days,  which  this  year 
amounted  to  sii^:  An.  12  de  la  Repub- 
lique  Francatse,  therefore  began  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1803,  andwith  it  the 
I  vintage  in  Touraine,  a  country  ev^ry 
j  where  abounding  with  vineyards*  The 
extensive  plains,  the  ger.tle  hills,  and 
winding  vailies>  fertilized  by  the  Loire, 
the  Cher,  and  the  Indre,  however  they 
nay  locaHy  vary  in  corn  and  pasture,  all 
produce  wine«  ofdifrerent  quality,  price^ 
pnd  Bai'bur:  indeed  the  whole  aapect  of 
this  highly-Favoured  district  is  a  perfect 
garden;  or  rather  a  continued  succession 
of  villas,  ikrmfi,  and  cottages,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  little  domain,  which  ex- 
tends from  two  to  fifteen  or  twenty  acres; 
akhou^h  the  general  proporition  is  per* 
laps  from  five  to  ten.  These  are  diver- 
iKied  according  to-  (he  nature  of  the  soil 


and  aspect,  into  patches  of  cOm*  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  orchards;  but  the 
vine  every  where  predominates:  herd 
no  *  desart  idle'  is  to  be  seen,  nor  in- 
deed a  single  acre  of  heath  or  useless 
plain;  but  for  miles  together  you  walk 
from  vineyard  to  vineyard,  amidst  a  pro- 
fusion of  nature's  choicest  gifts.  Vou 
may  eat  as  much  fruit  at  you  please  with* 
out  interruption.  It  is  even  thought  A 
good  omen,  by  the  owners  of  the  vine^* 
yard«i  when  a  stranger  enters  them  and 
refreshes  himself  with  the  fruit.  But  if 
the  grapes  should  cloyi  every  tree  you 
see  h  an  apple,  pear^  peach*  plumb,  or 
almond:  these,  with  walnUisand  filheiisg 
arc  the  autumnal  regale,  after  the  stnn* 
mer  months  have  presented  a  succession 
of  strawberries,  cherries,  apricotsi  and 
smaller  fruits.  In  India,  duritig  the  sea« 
son.  I  have  «een  a  profusion  of  mao^^os^ 
and  known  them  sold  in  Guzerat  at  « 
rupee  f6r  one  hundred  aftd  fort^  pounds 
weight;  and  in  Italy  the  luxuriant  vines 
di:spiay  their  purple  clusters  hanging  in 
rich  festoon^  from  tree  to  tree,  in  a  more 
picturesque  manner  than  is  seen  it)  the 
dwarf^  vineyards  of  Touraine;  but  ne- 
ver did  I  behold  such  abundance  and 
variety  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire^ 
where  we  must  exclaim, 

*  Th^  boanty  shines  in  Aatamn  tmodbdn'a, 
^s^nd  spreads  a  commoti  feast  §br  all  that  live  i* 

"  Such  is  the  delightful  picture  of  tf 
country  now  heightened  by  the  joy  of 
the  vintage;  a  season  of  pleasure  Ibrough* 
out  all  the  south  of  Europe,  but  earned 
to  the  greatest  height  in  France,  froit* 
the  peculiar  propensity  of  its  inhabhanttf 
to  the  enjoyment  of  music,  dancing*  and 
festivity.  During  the  former  govern* 
ment  a  humane  traveller  has  remarked 
that,  '  in  spile  of  poverty  afid  oppress 
sion,  a  happy  enthusiasm,  a  charming 
madness,  and  perfect  oblivion  of  care  are 
diffused  all  over  the  kingdom;  andwerd^ 
it  not  for  the  tattered  clothes  and  ema* 
ciated  countenances  of  the  peasants,  thd 
traveller  who  views  them  in  the  vintage 
sea^^on,  would  imagine  their  situation  as 
enviable  as  that  which  has  been  related 
of  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia/' 

*'The  vineyards  in  France  are  so 
extensive  as  to  produce  annually  about 
13,687,500  muids  of  winfe,  of  various 
quality  and  price.  The  wines  most  es- 
teemed for  the  table  are  from  Cham« 
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pagne,  Bour^ogne*  and  BourHeaux.  Pro- 
Irence,  and  tJie  southern  provinces  pro- 
duce   Muscat,   Herroitage,  Frontignac, 
XiUnel,  and  many  other  rich  wines.  Fpom 
the  worst,  in  various  departments,  they 
inake  brandy  and  vinegar.     A  few  vine- 
yards in  ihe  vicinity -of  Tours  sometimes 
yield  five  and   twenty  casks,  of  sixty 
galluos  each,  per  acre  :  but  the  average 
ip  a  good  vintage  is  Fron^  ten  to  twelve. 
The  frost  during  the  two  last  springs  has 
20  injured  the  vines,  that  this  autumn,  an 
acre  seldom  produces  more  than  ihree  or 
four  of  these  casks.      The  vallies  and 
low  lands  furnish  the  most  grapes«  hut  this 
\vine  is 'of  an  inferior  quality;  while  liie 
\ines  on  the  stony  hills,  though  less  a- 
bundant^  produce   a  liquor  of  superior 
strength  and  flavour :  the  best  vineyards 
at  Vouvray  are  valued   at  an  hundred 
pounds  an  acre;  those  in  the  lower  si- 
tuations only  al  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty;  but 
there   are  some  vineyards    near  Bour- 
deaux  estimated  at  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  acre,  from  the  very  superior 
quality  and  high  price  of  wine.     The 
white  gra|>es  are  ail  pressed  immediately 
,        on  being  gaihered,  and  the  juice  poured 
into  oasks  to  ferment  and  refine.    The 
black  grapes  for  the  red  wine,  are  general- 
ly  kept  a  week  or  ten  days  in  large  tubs,  to 
heat  and  ferment,  before  the  juice  is  ex- 
pressed; which  in  itself  is  white,  but  by 
continuing  so  long  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation with  the  dark  skins,  acquires  its 
rich  colour ;  and  if  not  red  enough,  the 
crimson  juice  of  thv  Tent  gf  ape  is  added 
to  heighten  it.     Some  of  the  poor  white 
wines  are  transformed  into  red  by  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Tent  grapes,  which,  in  small 
patches,  are  planted  in  most  vineyards 
lor    this  purpose;    and    their    crim<on 
leaves  and  black  clusters  intermingling 
with   the  verdant   foliage  of  the  other 
vines,  produce  a  pleasing  variety.     After 
tlie  white  wines  are  expressed  from  the 
grapes,   the  remains  are  given   to  the 
vine-dresser;   who  adds  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  water,    lets  them  stand  for 
some    time,  and  then  extracts  a  small 
wine  for  the  use  of  his  family.*' 

At  the  delightful  villa  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic happiness  the  cimins  of  cap- 
tiv'ty  were  lightly  felt ;  but  notvrith- 
standing  an  indefinite  extension  of 
his  incluigenceji  Mr.  Forbes  at  lengdi 


thought  it  prudent  to  return  with 
his  family  to  Paris.     They  took  the 
road   by   Vendome    and    Chartres, 
though  less  interesting  than  that  by 
Blois  and  Orleans,    as  it  bad  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it : 
the  party  passed  a  fortnii^ht  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  of  course  visited  Marii, 
St.   Cloud,    and  Malmaison.       St. 
Cloud  buffered  less  from  revolution- 
ary fury  than  any  of  the  royal  palaces, 
and  as  Bonaparte  has  selected  it  for 
his  principal  summer  residence,  it 
has  been  completely  repaired,  and 
the  gardens  have  been  improved  by 
additional  decoration*  If  St.  Cloud 
does  not  boast  of  the  extent^  magni- 
ficence, and  splendid  embellishments 
of  Versailles,  it  is  said  to  rival  that 
palace  in   elegance  and   comfort; 
it  contains  several   good  picttnres^ 
and  the  furniture,  which  i^  new,  is 
very  costly  and  superb.    The  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  the  Emperor  is 
Malmaison,    which  was  purchased 
by  Madame  Bonaparte  during  her 
husband^s   absence    in  Egypt.     In 
its  extent  and  outward  appearance  it 
is  exceeded  by  the  villas  of  many 
private  gentlemen  in  England  ;  with« 
m,  all  is  elegance,  simplicity ^  and 
neatness. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when 
greater  severity  was  exercised  to- 
ward the  English,. and  on  the  7th  of 
December   Mr.  Forbes  received  a 
positive  and  irrevocable  order  to  re- 
pair within  six  days  to  Verdun.  On 
the  second  morning  of  hid  fourney, 
and  withiii  a  few  leagues  of  St.  Denis 
he  saw  a  wolf  devouring  the  carcase 
of  sorae'large  animal.     These  ferO' 
cious  creatures  are  far  from  being 
extirpated  in  France ;  the  forest  of 
Fontainblcau,  which  is  only  fifteen 
leagues  from  Paris  abounds  -  them : 
and  a  child  in  its  vicinity  was  very 
lately  carried  off  by  one.      The  ra- 
vages which  these  animals  formerly 
committed,  induced  pK^prietors  to 
build  their  farm-houses  and  the  ap- 
purtenances in  the  shape  of  a  quad- 
rangle, so  that  stock  might  be  safely 
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d»utnp  at  night  in  the  central  square. 
Such  is  the  general  construction  at 
present 

Mr.  Worsley,  whose  account  of 
the  state  of  France  we  have  noticed 
in  another  place,  says,  in  Cham- 

Saigne  and  the  province  of  the  Ar- 
ennes  where  the  forests  are  lan^e, 
wolves  are  still  pretty  numerous, 
and  when  hunger  obliges  them  to 
travel  from  home  they  commit 
great  depredations.  It  sometitnes 
happens  that  they  go  mad,  when 
the  effect  of  their  rage  is  dreadful 
and  almost  certain  death  to  those 
who  happen  to  approach  them.  A 
reward  is  paid  by  government  for 
every  one  that.is  killed,  and  double 
the  sum  is  allowed  for  a  female. 
Mr.  Forbes  says  that  wolves  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments, and  never  except  in  the  win- 
ter when  they  are  driven  from  the 
forests  by  the  want  of  food  :  he  was 
at  Verdun  during  the  winter,  and  as- 
serts that  a  week  seldom  passed,  and 
sometimes  not  two  days  without  the 
skins  of  them  being  brought  in  to  be 
sold  to  the  furriers. 

Mr.  Forbes  occupied  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  ranger  of 
the  forests  round  Verdun  for  nearly 
forty  years;  the  latter  described 
them  as  being  slocked  with  wolves 
which  frequently  molest  the  villages 
and  sometimes  enter  the  suburbs. 
In  the  extreme  hot  weather  of  Au- 
gust, 1803,  two  of  these  animals, 
probably  mad  from  thirst,  entered 
the  village  of  Fleuri,  about  four 
miles  from  Verdun,  and  bit  thirteen 
persons  before  they  were  destroyed. 
Seven  of  them,  says  Mr.  Forbes, 
died  shortly  after  of  hydrophobia  ; 
one  of  these  ferocious  animals  was 
destroyed  by  a  brave  young  fellow 
while  in  the  act  of  biting  a  girl  in 
the  street :  the  youth  seized  him  by 
the  neck  and  killed  him  on  the  spot : 
unfortunately,  the  girl  fell  an  early 
victim,  anijl  live  months  afterwards 
her  intrepid  champion  was  alarmed 
t>y  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  and 


died  in  a  few  days.  Black  wolves 
were  formerly  seen  in  Lorraine  but 
they  are  almost  as  rare  now  as  the 
black  tyger  in  Hindostah  :  the  pea- 
sants near  Verdun  weav  caps  and 
gloves  of  wolfskin  with  the  tails 
hansjing  behind  as  an  ornament  to 
thelicad.  There  are  also  deer  in 
die  neighbouring  woods,  and  abun- 
dance of  wild  boars,  which  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  sometimes  obtained 
permission  to  hunt. 

The  account  here  given  of  the 
state  of  the.  prisoners  at  Verdun  cor- 
responds vurh  Mr.  Worsley's,  whicli 
we  have  noticed  m  the  present  vo- 
lume :  their  captivity,  far  from 
being  unnecessarily  jgrievous,  was 
on  all  occasions  alleviated  as  mucli 
as  possible  by  the  humanity  of  the 
coifimandant  of  the  town.  General 
WmiON,  a  name  which  ought  never 
to  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman 
without  emotions  of  respect  and  gra- 
titude, for  the  uniform  aitentionwhich 
he  shewed  to  the  comfort  of  such  of 
our  countrymen  as  were  commit- 
ted to  his  charge.  The  English  had 
various  amusements,racing,dancing, 
theatricals,  &c. ;  and  a  large  coUegie 
hall  was  commodiously  fitted  up  as 
a  place  of  public  worship,  where  a 
numerous  congregation  regularly 
attended  divine  service,  which  was 
erformed  every  sunday  morning 
y  one  of  the  captive  clergymeq. 

Among  the  many  prisoners  who 
were  confined  at  Verdun,  some  no 
doubt  would  be  anxious  to  effect 
their  escape  even  in  violation  of  a 
parole,  forgetful  of  the  consequences 
which  might  be  expected  to  fall 
upon  the  neads  of  their  more  ho- 
nourable countrjTnen  whom  they 
left  behind.  About  eighty  miles 
from  Verdun  is  a  lofty  rock  with  a 
flat  surface,  on  which  stands  the  so- 
litary fortress,  BiTCiiE  ;  this  place 
was  alw9^*^  held  up  as  an  object  of 
terror  to  English  delinquents,  who 
were  immediately  hurried  thither  if 
detected  in  any  attempt  to  escape. 
Mr.  F.  says  that  when  he  was  at  Ver- 
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dun,  there  were  at  lesist  sixty  of  our 
illiffeted  countrymen  confined  there 
in  dungeons,    besides  a  few  other 
gentlemen  who  had  the  indulgence 
pf  walking  on  its  walls,  and  enjoying 
the  extensive   prospects    over    its 
dreary   environs,      individuals  also 
were  daily  selected  and  sent  without 
warning  to  this  frightful  fortress,  un- 
infpnfied  of  their  offence,  and  many 
of  them  totally  unconscious  of  any 
irregularity.    The  attempts  of  some 
of  ue  English  to  escape  curtailed 
the  privileges  of  those  which  remain- 
ed prisoners ;  and   an   instance  or 
twp  which  occurred  of  the  violation 
of  ^  parole  very  naturally  exaspera- 
ted the  French  government  ana  in- 
cre^ised  its  suspicions. 

After  Mr.  Forbes  had  remained  at 
Verdun  about  four  months,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Camot,  pre- 
isident  of  the  national  institute,  tho 
result  of  which  shows  in  what  esti- 
mation literary  and  scientific  pur- 
suits are  held  in  Fcance,  This  let- 
ter is  a  curious  one,  and  we  shall 
transcribe  it :  it  affords  an  evidence 
of  such  industry  qs  modern  times  we 
believe  but  rarely  afford ; 

^'  Sir,  In  consequence  of  a  lellct  I  have 
just  received  from  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  £ngland,  I  lake  the  liberty  pf 
inclosing  a  copy  of  one  sent  to  him  by  our 
worthy  president  Sir  Joseph  Bank.<;:  in 
which  he  says  that  he  intends  writini^  to 
you  to  intreat  your  interest  in  my  behsilf, 
by  obtaining  an  order  fur  my  relurn  to 
England. 

^'  Such  an  introducion  fironi  our  presi- 
dent bft^  indueed  me  to  trouble  you  with 
the  present  address*  and  to  inform  you 
of  a  tew  particulars  respecting  my  situi 
ation,  amongjii  the  number  of  my  coun- 
trymen, who  are  involved  in  the  same 
calamity  wiih  myself^  in  consequence  of 
the  present  unhappy  war;  a  representa- 
tion which^  I  trust,  will  have  soipe 
weight  with  men  so  justly  celebrated  for 
their  cultivation  of  th^  arts  and  sciences. 
*'  In  the  public  offices  at  Barii,  and  at 
Verdun,  my  name  and  situation  are  thus 
iiiserted ;  "  Mr.  Janiies  Forbes,  (Gemilr 
hotttme),  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Anti* 
quartan  Societies  in  Londop^  an4  oi  the 
Arcadian  Society  at  Rome, 


"  I  Icfl  England  before  I  had  atlaineA 
my  sixteenth  year,  and  with  someknow- 
ot  drawing,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  ex- 
plore foreign  countries,  I  travelled  for  a 
space  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  differenl 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  en- 
deavouring to  investigate  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  to  study 
the  natural  history,  and  delineate  the 
principal  places,  and  picturesque  scenes 
in  the  varicms  regions  I  visited.  To  these 
I  added  tiie  costume  of  the  natives,  toge- 
ther with  coloured  drawings  of  the  beasts, 
birds,  fish,  insects,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  produced  in  such  infinite  va-    ^ 
riety  in  those  distant  climes.     During 
this  period  I  resided  a  long  time  amongst 
the  Brahmins  in  Hindostan,  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  from  the  European  settle- 
ments; where  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  modes  of  life,  and  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  that  singular  people. 

"  Twenty  years  are  now  elapsed  sintt 
I  returned  from  thence  to  my  native 
country,  when,  not  having  vrsited  the 
continent  of  Europe,  I  left  England  a 
few  years  ago  in  order  to  view  the  clas- 
sical scenes  of  Italy,  the  romantic  re- 
gions of  Switzerland,  and  the"  extensive 
tracts  of  Germany;  but,  on  account  of 
the  late  war,  I  could  not  then  enter 
France. 

•*  in  April,  180|,  when  peace  fcrtu- 
nately  resumed  her  empire  over  the  con- 
tending nations  of  Europe,  I  accompa- 
nied my  wife  and  daughter  to  Holland; 
and,  from  thence,  being  ignorant  of  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  arrived  at  Paris 
the  day  after  that  in  which  the  Engli^, 
then  in  France,  were  made  prisoners. 
I  was  instantly  compelled  to  share  the 
same  fate,  and  am  now  with  my  family 
at  Verdun. 

"  My  drawings,  and  the  descriptions 
of  them,  which  were  made  during  these 
travels,  fill  upwards  of  fi fly-two  thou- 
sand pages,  and  are  contained  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  folio  volumes,  all  the 
work  of  my  own  hands  ;  and  these  la* 
boufs  obtained  me  the  honour  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  An- 
tiquarian Societies  of  London,  Mf 
friends  have  insisted  upcm  my  makiag 
the  public  acquainted  with  these  re- 
searches, and,  previous  to  my  leaving 
Ip^ngland,  i  had  devoted  some  time  to  a 
selection  of  the  most  interesting  parts, 
wbipb  I  was  preparing  f0r  ti)e  press.    la 
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that  state  they  now  await  my  return.  Thisletter,  which  General  Wirioti 
wlien  I  Kf^  to  coaptele  tfae  arduous  kjndiy  d^ired  might  be  delivered  to 
.iioder(akin((.  M.  Carnot  by  his  own  aid-de-camp 

"  Not  knowing.  Sir, thatl  should  be  so  at  Paris,  produced  a  very  polite  re- 
fortunare  a^  to  have  the  present  act^ss  to  j  f^om  M.  Cmier,  secretory  to  the 
YOU.  and  havne  suffered  much  m  re-  ^^^^^„^^  institute.     It  was  dkted  on 


you,  and  having  suflTered  much  in  re< 
spcct  to  my  health,  on  the  Uth  of  Yen* 
tose  I  addres!(ed  a  letter  to  Generat  Ber- 
ihier.  Minister  of  War>  requesting  per- 
mission to  drink  the  waters  of  Barbies, 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  honoured  wit  h  an 
answer.     Could  you.  Sir,  have  the  good- 


the  dth  of  Mavy  and  on  the  i  4th  of 
June,  General  Wirion  sent  a  Geng 
d'armesto  Mr.  Forbes,  announcing 
the  joyful  tidings,  that  he  had  re- 
ceivect  from  government  a  passport 
and  an  order  for  his  release.  Mr. 
Forbes  set  off  for  Paris,  and  his  op- 
tion ^vas  confined  to  one  of  two  ports^ 
Morlaix  or  Rochelle,  for  embarka- 


to  procure  me  this  favour,  and  still 
;,  could  you  second  the  wishes  of 
the  President  and  Members  of  tlie  Royal 

Society,  by  enabling  me  to  return  to  Eng-  

land,  before  declining  years  render  me    tiin'rhe  preferred  "tl^^ 
.Dcapable  oj^n^mgmy^  T^^)f^!^^^J    returned  In  safety  to  his  native  coun- 

try ;  where  we  hope  he  will  enjoy 
health  and  leisure  to  complete  that 
arrangement  of  his  papers  for  pub- 
lication, which  must  be  the  natiufii 
desire  of  a  man  who  has  collected 
such  a  mass  of  materials. 


you  will  confer  the  greatest  obligation  on. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obliged, 

^nd  most  obedient  f^ervanl, 
JAMES  FORBES. 

VSRlWli, 

Slst  Germioal,  An  12, 
llth  April,  i  804. 

Art.  VIII.  Na}tfrag}a,  or  HUtorkal  Memoirs  of  SUptvrecks,  *ani  of  the  prooidenm 
Hal  Dtlivtrance  ^Vessels.  Bjf  J  a  Mtts  Stanibr  Cla,rke,  F.R.S.  Chaplain 
to  the  Princt^9  Houshold,  and  lAbrarian  to  his  Royal  Highness  12mo.  pp.  430. 

WE  censiu^d  Mr.  Stanier  Clarke    sidcred    as     an   aulheniic    Narrative 


for  inserting  in  the  first  volufue  of 
this  work  the  fabulous  stories  of 
Jlobert  a  Machin  and  of  Captain 
Richard  Falconer.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject he  now  makes  the  following  re- 
marks*  ^ 

^  II.  AS  I  have  already  observed,  one 
essential  service  which  I  hoped,  in  some 
iiiea«ure,  to  render  by  the  publication  of 
die  Navpragia;  was  to  present  unto 
the  attention  of  Mariners,  a  variety  of 
mources  against  the  perilous  Vicissitudes 
of  their  Prc^ssional  life:  and  with  this 
idea,  I  inserted  in  the  first  Volume  an 
abstract  of  a  scarce  Narrative,  written  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Crusoe,  entitled. 
The  dangerous  Adaniwrest  and  imndment 
Escapes  qfCAVTAtv  Richard  Falco- 
HBR.  They  form  no  inconsiderable 
Counterpart  to  the  celebrated  Romance 
by  De  Foe:  the  same  resignation  is 
repretefiCed,  the  tame  industrious  re« 
ffMtrces  to  preserve  life;  and  in  some 
passages,  the  *  same  ideas  have  occurred 
la  both  Writers*  It  has  never  been  con* 


as  an 
throughout;  but  as  one,  in  which  real 
Facts  have  been  combined,  and  the  Dis- 
aitters  to  which  the  Shipwrecked  are  ex- 
posed, have  been  provided  against,  with 
considerable  ingenuity.  Falconer  has  ia 
consequence  been  much  read  and  ad- 
mired ;  and  deserved  to  be  noticed  wtth«  . 
the  Romance  of  Crusoe,  and  the  beau- 
tiful, though  pcThaps  equally  fictitious- 
Story,  which  Aktiforudo  has  preserved, 
or  imagined,  of  Robbrt  a  Machin. 
In  the  first  Volume  ol  the  Naufragia, 
I  thought  that  these  celebrated  efibrts  of 
Literary  Genius,  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  very  subject  my  Work  professed 
to  treat  of,  would  render  it  more  inter* 
esiing,  and  prove  not  tuiacceptahle  ey^ 
to  the  professional  reader. 

<*  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  informs  me,  that 
the  Author  of  Falconer  was  Chetwood, 
a  Prompter  at  Drury  Lane,  wbowas  also 
a  Bookseller.'^ 

^  As  thes^  storiea  were  published  in 
a  vohime  which  bore  for  its  title 
Historical  Memoirs  of  Shipwrecks^ 


*  Vol  L  Page  ^6. 
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we  certainly  understood  that  thqy 
were  published  as  Historical  Me- 
moirsy  and  no  intimation  whatever 
to  the  contrary  appeared.  The  fa- 
ble of  Robert  a  Machin  is  also  related 
at  length  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
genrleinan's  History  of  Maritime 
Discovery:  perhaps  we  shall  be  told 
in  the  second,  that  it  was  there  in- 
serted as  a  **  celebrated  effort  of  li- 
terary genius,  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  very  subject  of  the  work." 
But  how  is  the  reader  to  know  when 
Mr.  Clarke  is  copying  history  and 
when  he  is  copying  romances, — or 
does  Mr.  Clarke  know  himself? 

We  noticed  also  with  due  con- 
demnation the  repetition  of  a  fool- 
ish story  that  Harley  wrote  Ro- 
binson Crusoe.  Mr.  Clarke  now 
says,  *  the  present  Earl  of  Oxford, 
since  the  publicationof  this  volume, 
has  done  me  the  honour  of  informing 
me  that  his  family  had  always  con- 
sidered the  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  to 
have  been  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  His  family  had  heard 
the  report  and  were  will|ng  to  be 
'lieve  it.  This  testimony  amounts 
to  nothing  more.  Robinson  Crusoe 
has  been  also  attributed  to  Arbuth- ' 
not.  In  these  days  an  author  should 
be  ashamed  of  repeating  such  idle 
and  unsubstantiated  detraction.  If 
'there  be  one  English  writer,  whose 


style  both  of  thought  and  langu^t 
is  more  eminently  distinguishable 
than  any  other,  it  is  Daniel  De  Foe. 
If  the  Earl  of  Oxford  wrote  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  he  must  have  written 
Religious  Courtship,  Captain  Ko- 
bert  Boyle,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Clarke  speaks  of  Horrebow's 
History  of  Iceland  as  an  excellent 
history,  and  gives  his  measurement 
of  the* island,  720  English  miles  in 
length,  and  300  in  breadth,  without 
suspicion  or  examination  of  its  pro- 
digious inaccuracy.  It  is  about  200 
in  breadth,  and  260  only  in  length. 
This  Natural  History  of  Iceland  is 
the  book  which  Johnson  spoke  of  as 
having  a  whole  chapter  **  concerning 
Snakes,"  comprised  in  these  words, 
"No  snakes  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  whole 
island."  There  is  another  chapter 
**  Concerning  owls,"  which  is  e- 
qually  brief  and  satisfactory.  The 
reader  may  form  his  own  opinion 
how  far  this  can  be  an  excellent  his- 
tory, or  what  credit  can  be  given  to 
an  author  whose  measurements  and 
map  are  so  ridiculously  false. 

If  Mr.  Clarke  would  republish 
Purchas,  he  would  render  an  ac* 
ceptable  service  to  the  public:  it  is 
to  the  task  of  republications  that  he 
should  apply  himself;  as  a  compiler 
he  is  utterly  deficient  in  judgment. 


Art.  IX.  Nntea  on  the  West  Indies :  written  during  the  Expedition  under  the  Command 
qf  the  late  General  Sir  Ralph  Ab<rcromby :  iiuluding  Observatiau  on  tlt^  Island  9f 
BarbadoeSf  and  tlie  Settlements  captured  by  the  Britidi  Troops,  upon  the  Coast  qf 

.  Guiana  ;  likewise  Remarks  rdatinf^  to  the  Creoles  and  Slaves  qf  the  IVestem  CokmieSt 
and  the  Indians  of  South  America  :  with  occasional  Hints,  regarding  the  Seasoning, 
or  Yellow  Fever  of  hot  Climates*  ^j/GrokgePinckard,  M,  D,,  qf  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Dqmty  Inspector-General  qf  Hospitals  to  his  Majesty's  forces^ 
and  Physician  to  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary, 


IN  a  publication  like  the  one  ndw 
under  our  review,  we  naturally  ex- 
pcct  both  amusement  and  informa- 
tion ;  we  think  the  reader  will  not 
fail  to  meet  with  a  portion  of  each 
of  these,  but  we  also  think  that  the 
opportunity  which  the  author  pos- 
sessed of  collecting  materials^  might 
have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 


both  niore  amusing  and  more  in- 
striictive.  Dr.  Piqckard  was  one  of 
the  medical  officers  in  the  expe- 
dition that  was  fitted  out  against 
St.  Domingo  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1795  ;  in  the  present  volumes,  how* 
ever,  we  have  only  an  account  of 
his  movements,  until  the  time  when 
be  arrived  at  his  final  destination^  ' 
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first  before  he  left  England »  iheh 
during  his  voyage  to  Barbadoes, 
and  lastly  to  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are 
occupied  in  giving  a  detail  of  the 
ili&erent  adventures  which  befel  the 
author  before  he  commenced  his 
voyage.  The  frequent  alterations 
that  took  place  in  the  plan  of  the 
expedition,  the  repeated  repulses 
they  met  with  from  the  state  of  the 
weather,  his  adventures  at  South- 
aoipton  and  Portsmouth,  and  his 
difficulty  in  getting  finally  settled 
in  his  shin,  are  all  related  with  a 
degree  oi  minuteness,  which  we 
consider  as  perfectly  unnecessary, 
and  very  uninteresting.  The  work 
is  in  the  epistolary  form,  and  per- 
haps to  a  familiar  friend  such  anec« 
dotes  might  have  some  charm,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  lay  before  the  public. 

At  length,  however,  we  fmd  our 
author  embarked  on  board  the  Lord 
^Sheffield,  and  setting  sail  with  a 
)arge  Heet  for  the  West  Indies,  but 
no  sooner  had  they  left  Spitbead, 
than  they  were  overtaken  by  a  vio- 
lent storm,  and  separated  from  their 
companions.  They  proceeded  upon 
their  voyage  alone,  and  after  a  pas- 
sage of  peculiar  hardship,  owing  to 
the  almost  incessant  severity  of  the 
weather,  they  arrived,  after  nine 
weeks  at  Barbadoes.  The  account 
of  the  voyi^e,  is  like  the  preceding 
part,  much  top  prolix  ;  the  author 
IS  far  too  minute  in  describing  his 
own  feelings  and  sensations,  which 
are  unfortunately,  not  of  a  peculiarly 
interesting'  nature,  and  frequently 
interrupts  the  thread  of  bis  narra- 
tive with  dull  reflexions  and  com- 
jnon-place  moralizing. 

The  first  appearaiice  of  the  is- 
land of  Barbadoes  sterns  to  have 
disappointed  him,  but  lie  was  am- 
ply gratified  with  ^  view  of  Car- 
lisle bay,  where  he  landed. 

'•The  harbour  is  a  fine  open  bay, 
the  i^bole  of  ^bich,  with  its  varied 
shores^  were  before  the  eye; 'many  shipi 


were  riding  at  anchor,  and  a  multitude 
oi  Ix^ats  and  small  vessels  were  sailing 
and  rowing  to  and  fro.  The  two  points 
of  lands,  at  the  entrance,  serve  as  a  do- 
fence,  whiie  ihey  augment  the  beauty 
oftlie  harixHir.  On  one  of  them  appears 
a  formidable  battery,  together  v^iih  an 
extensive  barrack  for  troops:  pn  the 
other  is  a  fine  grove  of  mountain  cab- 
bage, and  cocoa  nut  trees.  Through  the 
shipping  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  arc 
seen  numbers  of  neat  cottages;  amon^r 
which  are  interspersed  various  tropical 
trees,  affording  the  protecting  shelter  of 
tlieir  umbrageous  summits.  On  the 
south-west  shore  stands  Bridge-town, 
the  capital  of  the  island;  and  on  the 
north-east,  upon  a  high  ground.  Is  a 
new  and  handsome  quadrangle  of  stone 
barracks,  with  the  military  hospital  and 
other  buildings  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  ^  Not 
is  the  prospect  confined  to  these  limits. 
It  extends  still  wider,  and  in  addition  to 
the  water^  the  shipping,  and  the  nume- 
rous other  objects,  immediately  before 
the  eye,  the  back  ground,  beyond  the 
bay,  and  above  the  town,  forms  a  rich 
and  extensive  landscape.  The  land  i« 
seen  above  the  houses,  the  trees,  and 
the  topmasts  of  the  ships,  rising  to  a 
great  distance,  clothed  in  all  the  rich- 
ness of  its  tropical  apparel.  Verdant 
fields  of  sugar,  of  coflec,  and  of  cot  ton; 
fine  groves,  dark  with  luxuriant  foliage; 
country  villas;  ^clusters  of  negro  huts, 
windmills,  and  sugar -works,  all  present 
themselves  to  diversify  and  enliven  the 
picture." 

•  One  of  the  first  objects  of  fais 
attention,  after  his  arrival  in  the 
island,  was  the  state  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  he  relates  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances respecting  them,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, and  which  are  delivered 
with  an  unaffected  simplicity,  that 
strongly  impresses  the  reader  with 
a  conviction  of  the  author*s  cor- 
rectness and  veracity.  On  the  ge- 
neral question  of  negro  slavery, 
his  sentiments  coincide  with  those 
of  every  man  of  common  humanity, 
who  is  not  personally  interested  in 
the  subject;  he  however  admit^*, 
that   iu    particular   instances,    the 
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/condition  6f  the  slaves  was  such, 
as  to  excite  feelings  of  pleasure, 
rather  than  of  disgust.  But,  as 
might  be  expected,  many  circum- 
stances fell  under  his  notice,  where 
they  were  treated  with  a  degree  of 
barbarity,  which  in  this  country, 
0.  inan  would  iK>t  be  suffered  to  ex« 
ercise  towards  bis  horses.  Our 
yeaders  ^will  probably  be  amused 
with  the  following  descfiptioa  of 
a  negro  dance. 

"  The  dance  consists  of  siamping  of 
the  feet,  twistings  of  the  body,  and  a 
immber  of  stran^^e  indecent  attitudes.  It 
is  a  severe  bodily  exerlion — more  bodily 
indeed  than  you  can  well  imagine^  for 
the  limbs  have  little  to  do  in  it.  The 
head  is  held  erect,  or,  occasionaily,  in- 
clined a  little  forward — the  hands  nearly 
jbeet  before-— the  elbows  are  fixed,  poiut- 
ifig  from  the  sides— and  the  lovyer  extre- 
mities being  held  rigid,  the  whole  person 
is  moved  without  lifting  the  feet  from 
the  ground.  Making  the  head  and 
limbs  fixed  points,  tht:y  writhe  and  turn 
toe  body  upon  its  own  axis,  slowly  ad« 
vancing  towards  each  other,  or  retreat^ 
ing  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  ring.  Their 
approaches,  with  the  figure  of  the  dance, 
and  the  attitudes  and  inflections  in  which 
they  are  made,  are  highly  indecent :  but 
of  this  they  seem  to  be  wholly  uncon- 
sciouSf  for  the  gravity — I  might  say  the 
solemnity  of  countenance,  under  which 
all  this  passes,  is  peculiarly  striking,  in- 
deed almost  ridiculous*  Not  a^smile-— 
Dor  a  significant  glance,  nor  an  immodest 
look  escapes  from  cither  sex:  but  they 
meet,  in  very  indecent  attitudes,  under 
the  most  settled  and  unmeaning  gra- 
vity of  countenance.  Occasionally  they 
change  the  figure  by  stamping  upon 
tlie  feet,  or  making  a  more  general 
movement  of  llie  person,  but  these  are 
imly  temporary  variations;  the  twistings 
and  turnings  of  the  body  seeming  to 
constitute  the  supreme  excellence  of  the 
dance%" 

The  negro  funerals  are  repre- 
sented as  exhibiting  every  feeling, 
but  that  of  sorrow,  they  present  a 
•cene  of  perfect  festivity,  and  the 
addresses  which  they  make  to  their 
ftiends,  are  in  such  a  strain,  as  to 


imply  their  fullest  confidence  in 
the  superior  happiness  of  a  future 
state.  To  this  the  doctrines  of  their 
religion  may  contribute,  but  we 
may  remark,  that  such  extravagant 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  death,  speaks 
in  the  most  unequivocal  langusfl^ 
respecting  the  condition  of  their 
present  existence. 

During  his  residence  in  Barba- 
does,   tte  author  made  excursions 
into  different  parts  of  the  island, 
the    accounts   of  which    are   de- 
tailed in  his  usual  prolix  manner. 
Some  of  the  scenes  wtiich  be  visited, 
appear  to  hare  been  pictur^ue 
and    beautiful,    particularly   in  a 
district  "which  is  called  Scotland. 
He  describes  the  different  vegeta- 
bles  which  sti^ck  his  attention,  and 
speaks  of  the  oranges  in  the  most 
rapturons  terms.     The  visits  which 
he  made  to  the  estates  of  t[he  diflfer- 
ent  planters  arc  all  minutely  related; 
he  bestows  the  highest  commenda- 
tions upon  their  hospitality,  and  by 
the  detail  which  he  gives  of  thie 
numerous  dishes  that  loaded  their 
tables,    we   may    readily    imagine 
that  the  praise  is  justly  due.    Our 
author  attended  a  sitting  of  the  ge- 
neral   assembly,    where    the  same 
kiiKl   of   hospitalitjr  prevailed  ;   a 
bowl  of  punch  was  introduced,  and 
the  strangers  were  requested  to  par- 
take of  &e  beverage.  In' the  middle 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  auga^ 
body,  tneir  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  clamour  in  the  room  above, 
where  the  court  of  chancery  was 
sitting,   in   cotisequence   of  a  dis- 
pute between  two  of  its  members. 
Some  triHing  anecdote  now  leads 
our  author  into  a  train  of  tedious^ 
political  reflections,  then  we  have 
a  long  account  of  the  adventures  of 
a. foolish  servant,  a  story  of  a  drunk- 
en sailor,  and  some  moral  remarks 
about  the  passions. 

At  length,  however,  we  wade 
through  all  this  irrelevant  matter, 
and  arrive  at  the  part  where  die 
author  gives  a  general  account  o^ 
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the  island.  After  some  speculations 
about  its  oriffin  and  formation,  we 
are  informea  that  it  is  the  most 
completely  cultivated  of  any  part 
of  tne  West  Indies;  probably  it 
h  on  this  account,  that  it  is  esteem- 
ed the  most  healthy,  but  on  ihe  o- 
thec*  hand,  some  persons  imagine, 
that  its  fertility  is  exhausted.  With 
respect  to  the  soil : 

"  Near  Bridgetown  it  is  of  rich  black 
earth »  mostly  spread  on  a  base  of  calca- 
tous  rock,  formed  of  madrtpores^  and 
ether  marine  concretions  ;  in  some  dU* 
tricts  it  is  of  a  red  earth,  of  greater 
depth,  but  less  rich :  in  others  the  soil 
is  of  a  light  whitish  earth,  broken  into  a 
grey-looktng  mould,  or  hardened  into 
mmp^  resembhng  chalk — but  actually 
coQfiisting  o^  iuduraled  argil  (e,  bleach- 
ed by  exposure  to  the  weather.*' 

Its  climate  is  remarkably  uniform ; 
the  wet  and  dry  periods  are  not  so 
clearly  marked  as  on  the  other  is* 
lands,  and  the  heat  is, not  so  exces- 
sive. Dr.  Pinckard  remarks,  that 
there  is  little  change  of  season  in 
Barbadoes,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, he  is  irresistabiy  led  to  some 
9entimental  reflexions  upon  the  va* 
nations  that  take  place  in  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  upon  the  de^ 
lights  of  our  Spring.  This  again 
draws  him  into  a  second  train  of 
sentiment,  of  a  more  metaphy- 
sical cast,  in  which  he  speculates 
upon  the  question,  whether  in  view- 
ing beautiml  scenery,  it  is  more  in- 
teresting to  be  in  company  with  the 
fair  object  of  one's  attachment,  or 
only  to  be  thinking  of  her.  A  nice 
point,  upon  whira  we  will  not  at 
present  attempt  to  decide ! 

The  manners  of  the  Barbadians 
are  next  described.  Hospitality  and 
ai  kind  of  luxurious  indolence  seem 
to  be  their  striking  characteristics; 
JDr.  PiQckard  observes,  that  they  are 
vmch  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
^  CaUe,  and  it  would  SLppeax  from 
his  account  of  their  entertainments, 
that  they  have  studied  the  art  of 
cookery  with  ^reat  success.  One 
«f  their  favorite  beverages  c^l^d 


sangaree,  which  is  composed  of 
Madeira  and  water,  lime  juice,  su- 
gar, and  nutmeg,  ^^  approaches  near« 
er,  perhaps,  to  godlilce  nectar,  than 
any  known  liquor."  We  have  a  de- 
scription of  that  hideous  disease, 
/which  is  endemic  in  Barbadoes^ 
called  the  elephantiasis,  which  con- 
sists in  an  enormous  enlargement  of 
one  or  both  legs.  It  seems  to  com- 
mence in  the  inguinal  glands,  and 
is  often  connected  with  intermittent 
fever.  Topical  applications  appear 
to  be  of  no  avail,  but  the  internal 
use  of  bark  and  antimony  ai*e  thought 
to  be  of  service.  The  disease  is 
certainly  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  patient's  leaving 
the  island,  but  it  is  apt  to  recur 
upon  his  return  to  it.  When  it  is 
advanced  to  its  last  stage,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  disgusting  objects  to  the 
eye  that  can  be  conceived  ; 

''  Perhaps  nature  has  not  formed,  nor 
can  the  human  mind  conceive  an  object 
at  once  so  disgusting,  and  so  pitiable,  a« 
an  old  halMamished  negro  woman—of 
withered  frame — tottering  and  trembling 
about  with  her  loose  and  naked  skin 
hanging  shrivelled  in  deep  furrowed 
wrinkles ;  and  dragging  after  her  on« 
or  boih  legs  grown  into  an  immense 
bulk  of  hideous  disease-— her  feet  only 
toes,  protruding  from  this  huge  mass  of 
distempered  leg.  Yet  such  are  the  ob» 
jects  too  often  seen  hobbling  about  the 
streets  of  Bridge-town ! " 

About  the  middle  of  April,  the 
author  quits  Barbadoes,  and  em- 
barks on  board  a  vessel  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Dutch  colonies 
in  Guiana.  They  were  found  to- 
tally unprotectedi,  and  afforded  an 
easy  and  valuable  prize  t»  the  cap- 
tors.  He  landed  at  ike  toHTi  of 
Stabroek  in  Demamra.  The  coast 
of  all  this  district  is  little  raised  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  otrer- 
grown  with  forests  to  the  water^s 
edgd',  except  in  those  few  spots  that 
have  been  lately  cleared,  and  being 
wet  and  marshy,  is  intersected  with 
dykes,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
IloUand.    He  ]f3^i  not  been  long  io 
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this  place/  before  he  was  witness  to 
some  dreadful  instances  of  brutality 
towards  the  negroes ;  one  of  them 
(not  the  most  atrocious)  we  shall 
^uote. 

•*  Happening  to  call  one  morning 
upon  a  lady  at  Stabroek,  in  com  pan  j 
with  several  Europeans  who  had  be<;n 
my  fellow-passengers  hither,  we  were 
scarcely  seated  before  we  heard  the 
bleeding  clang  of  the  whip>  and  the 
^ioful  cries  of  a  poor  unfortunate  black. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  more  accustomed 
to  scenes  of  slavery  than  ourselves,  point- 
ing to  the  spot,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasant 
sigh^  for  strangers,  or  something  that 
might  divert  us,  asked,  wilh  apparent 
glee,  if  we  saw  them  "flogging  the  ne^o?" 
Truly  we  saw  the  whole  too  clearly.  A 
poor  unhappy  slave  was  stretched  out 
naked,  upon'the  open  street,  tied  down 
with  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the 
£scal^s  door,  his  two  legs  extended  to 
one  stake,  his  arms  strained  out,  at  full 
length,  to  two  others  in  form  of  the  let- 
ter Y,  and,  thus  secured  to  the  earth, 
two  strong-armed  drivers,*  placed  at  his 
sides,  were  cutting  his  bare  skin,  by 
turns,  with  long  heavy-lashed  whips 
which,  from  the  sound,  alone,  without 
seeing  the  blood  |hat  followed,  conveyed 
the  idea  of  tea  ring  a  Way  pieces  of  flesh  at 
every  stroke.'* 

Our  author  was  shortly  after  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  a  cargo  of  newly 
imported  Africans.  He  describes 
the  scene  with  much  feeling,  and 
relates  an  anecdote  that  one  would 
suppose  must  have  inspired  some 
degree  of  tenderness  into  the  breast 
even  of  a  slave-holder. 

*'  When  purchased,  the  slaves  were 
marked  by  placing  a  bit  of  string,  or  of 
red  or  white  tape  round  their  arms  or 
necks.  One  gentleman,  who  lK)ught  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  was  pro- 
ceeding to  distinguish  those  he  had  se- 
lected, by  tying  a  bit  of  red  tape  round 
the  neck,  when  I  observed  two  negroes, 
who  were  standing  together  entwined  in 
each  others  arras,  watch  him  with  great 
anxiety.    Presently  be  approached  them. 


and  after  making  his  examination,  afiised 
the   mark  only   to  one  of  thein.     The 
other,  with  a  look  of  unerring  expres- 
sion, and   with  an  impulse  ot  marked 
disappointment,  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the 
purchaser,  seeming  to  say — '  and  will 
you  not  have  me  too?'— -then  jumped, 
and  danced,  and  stamped  with  his  feet, 
and  made  other  signs  to  signify  that  he, 
also,  was  sound  and  strong,  and  worthy 
his  choice.   He  was,  nevertheless,  passed 
by  unregarded ;  upon  which  he  turned, 
again,  to  his  companion,  his  friend,  bro- 
ther, whichever  he  was,  took  him  to  his 
bosom,  hung  upon  him,  and,  in  sorrow- 
ful countenance  expressed  the  strongest 
marks  of  disappointment  and  affliction. 
The  feeling  was  mutual  :-»it  arose  from 
reciprocal  affection.    His  friend  partid- 
pated  in  his  grief,  and  they  both  wept 
bitterly.      Soon    afterwards  on  looking 
round    to  complete  his  purchase,  the 
planter,   again,    passed  that  way,  and 
][)ot  finding  any  one  that  better  suited  hk 
purpose,  he    now    hung  the  token  of 
choice  round   the  neck  of  the  negto 
whom  he  had  bvfore  disregarded.    Ail 
the  powers  of  art  could  not  have  effected 
the  change  that  fallowed.     More  genu- 
ine j oy  was  never  expressed .     H is  coud- 
tcnance  became  enlivened.     Grief  and 
sadness  vanished,  and   flying  into  the 
arms  of  his  friend,  he  caressed  him  with 
warm    embraces,    then    skipped,   and 
jumped,  and  danced  about,  eschihiting 
all  the  purest  signs  of  mirth  and  gratiE* 
cation.     His  companion,  not  less  delight* 
cd,  received  him  with  reciprocal  teel- 
ings*-And  a  more  pure  and  native  syiC' 
pathy  was  never  exhibited.     Happy  io 
being*  again,  associated,  they  now  re- 
tired  apart  from  the  crowd,   and  »l 
down,   in  quiet  contentment,    huggiff 
and  kissing  the  red  signal  of  bondagCi 
like  two  attached  and  affectionate  bro* 
thers— -satisfied  to  toil  out  their  day«4 
for  an  unknown  master,  so  they  migiii 
but  travel  their  journey  of  slavery  lO" 
gether.*' 

Dr.  Pinckard  is  now  remoYedtfl 
the  colony  of  Berbiscbe,  a  setdft 
ment  which  is  in  every  respecting 
less   cultivated  state  thaQ  that  ol 


*  Slaves  so  termed  from  being  promoted  to  the  distinguished  office  of  followi^ 
their  comrades,  upon  ^11  occasions,  with  a  whip  at  their  backs,  as  an  English  carte 
follows  his  horses. 
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Demarara.  At  this  place  lie  fre- 
quently fell  in  with  parties  of  the 
native  Indians,  and  had  several  op- 
portunities of  noticing  their  charac- 
ters and  habits  of  life.  One  of  their 
most  striking  traits  is  indifference  to 
passing  objects,  and  the  total  want 
of  curiosity  which  they  possess. 
When  they  travel  they  remove  witl> 
them  all  their  furniture;  and  when 
the  journey  is  made  by  land,  the 
u'omen  appear  to  be  the  principal 
bearers  of  the  burden.  *^  One  man, 
who  bad  three  wives,  very  neatly 
packed  upon  their  backs  the  whole 
of  what  he  had  to  carry  away  ;  then 
taking  up  a  long  staff,  he  marched 
on  before  with  lordly  step,  the  wives 
following  him  in  a  silent  train,  one 
before  another."  Their  expedi- 
tions by  water  display  more  of  the 
Indian  costume. 

''^t  the  Ibrt  we  have  also  had  a  visit 
ftom  an  Indian  family,  who  came  to  us 
in  the  true  style  of  native  accommodation 
••^-exhibiting  the  full  equipage  of  the  fa- 
mily canoe,  and  forming  a  scene  of  high 
inti^reU  and  noveitv*  Before  the  canoe 
reached  the  fort,  we  observed  the  long 
black  hair  and  naked  skins  of  the  man, 
hit  tM'o  wives,  and  several  children,  who 
were  all  stowed  about  the  vessel  with  tlie 
srictest  attention  to  equipoise— ^m/Aiv^ 
it  mojt  exactly.  The  canoe  was  large, 
andj  in  addition  to  the  family,  was  loaded 
with  cedar  and  other  kinds  of  wood  for 
tale  or  barter.  On  the  top  of  the  cargo 
appeared  a  fer4»cious-!ooking  animal, 
setting  up  his  bristles  like  the  quills  of 
the  porcupine.  It  was  a  species  of  wild 
ho?  caught  in  the  forest,  and  hence 
called  u  bush-hog,  A  small  monkey  was 
likewise  skipping  about  the  canoe.  At 
one  side  sat  two  very  fine  parrots,  and 
on  the  other  was  perched  a  lar^e  and 
most  beautiful  mackaw,  exhibiting  all 
the  rich  splendour  of  his  gay  plumage. 
On  the  canoe  arriving  at  the  landing- 
place,  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  clay 
cooking-vessel,  cabbashes,  hammocks, 
and  crab  baskets,  were  all  brought  into 
view,  and  we  gazed  on  the  whole,  as 
forming  a  very  complete  and  striking 
specimen  of  original  equipage,  and  ac- 
oommodafion.  The  whole  mmily— the 
household  apparatus — the  bow  ^d  ar* 


rows — ^the  canoe  and  paddles — the  ham- 
mock !t*-in  short  all  the  furniture  and  im- 
plements for  cooking,  for  sleeping,  for 
shooting,  fishing,  and  travelling  were 
here  moved  together  in  one  compact, 
body,  so  as  to  render  it  indifferent  to 
them,  whether  they  should  return  to  the 
home  from  whence  they  came,  or  take 
up  a  new  abode  in  any  other  part  of  the 
forest/' 

The  author  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  one  of  the  Indian  villages  in. 
the  course  of  an  excursion  which  he 
took  up  the  river  Bcrbische.  For 
their  subsistence  the  natives  depend 
in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
chase ;  the  principal  vegetable  which 
they  employ  is  the  cassada,  and  the 
preparation  of  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  occupations 
of  the  females.  They  also  make 
from  it  an  intoxicating  liquor  which 
is  said  to  resemble  beer.  The  per- 
sons of  the  native  Indians  are  well 
delineated. 

**  They  are  of  a  bright  bay  colour, 
their  hair  jet  black,  long,  and  straight. 
In  common  they  are  rather  personsKle, 
and  their  features  are  more  indicative  of 
mildness  than  ferocity;  for,  aUhough  in 
some  of  them  the  lines  of  tlie  Tartar  face 
may  be  traced,  the  character  more  ge- 
nerally denoted  by  the  countenance  is 
that  of  gentleness  and  tranquillity.  The 
eyes  are  very  black,  they  are  small, 
distant  from  each  other,  and  deep  in  the 
orbits.  The  cheek-bones  stand  a  little 
wide,  but  they  are  not  strongly  promi-* 
nent,  the  forehead  tends  to  squareness, 
of  form,  and  the  eye-brows  are  heavy. 
The  nose,  though  not  strongly  aquiline, 
when  viewed  in  profile  somewhat  ap- 
pr(5aches  that  shape;— the  mouth  is  of 
middle  size;  the  lips  of  moderate  thick- 
ness ;  the  teeth  rather  small,  white  and 
regular ;  the  chin  round;  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw  somewhat  wide;  from  all 
which  you  will  perceive  that  the  face  is 
rather  broad  than  round,  although  the 
contour  approaches  more  to  the  circulac 
than  the  long  or  oval.  We  did  not  oh* 
serve  among  them  any  resemblance  of 
the  fiat  nase*  the  wide  mouth,  thick  lips, 
or  large  teeth  of  the  negroes.*' 

Their  characters  have  been  aU 
rca/ly  in  part  described ;  indolence 
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is  ib^  pre^iiiitg  trait ;  -they  are  es- 
travagantly  fond  of  spirituous  li- 
quorsy  and  bold  their  wives  in  tbe 
most  abject  slavery.  Tbete  appear^ 
to  be  k  great  similarity  between  the 
persons  and  characters  of  the  In- 
dians all  over  the  v&st  continent  of 
America^  The  relation  which  our 
liuthor  gives  of  his  expedition  up 
the  river  Berbische,  is,  we  think, 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work. 

About  ihe  end  of  July  Dr.  Pine 
kard  was  called  from  Berbische  to 
Demarara  in  consequence  of  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  yellow  fever  at  the 
latter  place.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  very  obvious  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  its  occurrence ;  the 
general  fact  seems  strongly  to  indi- 
cate that  it  does  not  depend  upon 
contagion,  and  the  state  of  tbe  wea- 
ther had  not  been  marked  by  any 
peculiarity  which  could  satisfacto- 
rily account  for  it.'  The  disease 
raged  for  some  time  with  considera- 
ble severity,  and  medicines  seemed 
lo  have  little  effect  upon  it.  The 
Dutch  uniformly  give  bark  and  tar- 
tar emetic,  but  it  would  seem  with- 
out any  very  obvious  benefit;  nor 
did  mercury,  bleeding,  or  bathing 
produce  any  decided  relief.  Bark 
appeared  to  be  totally  useless  in  the 
ncute  stages  of  tbe  complaint ;  in- 
deed it  was  frequently  so  rapid  in 
Its  progress  as  to  prevent  the  appli*< 
cation  of  any  kind  of  medical  assist- 
ance. The  disease  continued  to 
rage  with  violence  until  the  end  of 
September,,  when  it  abated*  About 
the  middle  of  tbe  month  the  author 
was  liimself  attacked  with  it;  the 
first  symptoms  were  a  violent  pain 
Ui  tbe  bead  and  limbs,  beat  of  skin. 

Seat  restlessness,  and  thirst.  On  the 
ird  day  he  Vras  bled,  and  took  a 
large  dose  of  calomel ;  on  the  fourth 
the  fever  was  diminished,  and  a  di- 
arrhcea  came  on ;  the  debility  was 
now  very  great,  and  he  conceived 
himself  at  the  point  of  deaths  when 
he  begaa  tp  take  l^ga  ^uantitie^  of 


bark,  wine,  and  opium,  and  to  xai 
the  cold  bath.    The  wine  and  tbe 
bathing  were   peculiarly  grateful; 
he  began  to  revive,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  was  nearly  recovered,  except 
that  he  still  felt  great  weakness.  The 
account  is  altogether  interesting  aod 
instructive;    but  we    may  remark 
upon  it,  that  tbe  author,  althooek 
no  doubt  in  great  danger,  had  odIj 
a  mild  disease,   compared  to  the 
form  which  the  epidemic  assumed 
in  many  cases.    A  delay  of  three 
days  would  have  proved  irrecover- 
ably fatal  in  most  instances.    We 
are  confident  that  the  author  would 
not  have  shewn  tlie  same  tardiness 
in  administering  relief  to  those  un- 
der his  care.     His  cas»  points  out 
the  good  effects  of  wine,'  and  peN 
haps  bark,  in  the  debility  experi* 
enced  in  the  latter  stage  of  tbe  dis* 
ease,  and  from  the  grateful  effects 
of  the  cold  bath  at  that  period,  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  it 
would  havebeeH  still  more  salutary 
if  employed  at  the  commencement.  ' 
Dr.  Pinckard  seemsstrongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  fever  was  aflected 
by  the  lunar  influence.    His  general 
opinion  respecting  the  fever  is,  that 
it  is  not  contagious,  but  is  generated 
in  the  country ;  that  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  the  European  is,  from  some 
cause,  peculiarly  liable  to   its  at* 
XSLck:  negroes  are  exempt  from  it, 
and  in  general  those  who  have  lived 
for  some  time  in  tiie  settlement  are 
not  subject  to  its  invasion.    It  ap- 

{years  to  be  quite  a  distinct  disease 
rom  the  typhus. 

Our  author  afterwards  undertook 
an  expedition  up  the  Deroarara  ri- 
ver: ne 'proceeded  to  tbe  distance 
of  200  miles,  as  far  as  to  what  are 
called  the  falls,  some  distance  be-* 
youd  the  most  remote  settlement 
The  falls  themselves  consist  merely 
of  some  low  rocks  iottersecttDg-  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  aro  by  no 
flieans  deserving  at  attention .  Tbe 
plantations  are  more  mimeroas  on 
this:  rivet  than  on  that  of  BerbisclK^ 
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and  here,  as  in  the  former  case^  the 
party  was  jeceived  by  the  owners 
with  the  greatest  hospitality.  In 
both  the  expeditions  they  only  met 
with  one  solitary  instance  of  a  con* 
trary  kind.  At  length,  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  author  received  orders 
to  repair  to  Ht,  Domingo,  and  set 
tail  for  this  purpose  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  Martinique :  and  here  the 
narrative  abruptly  terminates* 

We  have  already  in  some  degree 
eipressed  our  opinion  of  the  merit<i 
of  the  work.  It  contains  a  good  deal 
of  amusing  information;  but  unfor* 
tunateiy  the  effect  is  injured  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  extra* 
neous  matter  with  which  the  more 


valuable  part  is  blended.  The  ( 
thor  appears  to  be  a  man  of  an  ami* 
able  aisjpositioo  and  of  unaffected 
manners,  but  by  no  means  gifted 
with  that  genius  which  renders  U9 
anxious  to  know  every  >thought  that 
passed  thrmgh  his  mind.  When- 
ever he  pauses  to  reflect  and  mora- 
lize, whether  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  or  on  killing  a  flea,  he  is 
either  tedious  or  ridiculous.  We 
wish  he  could  persuade  himself  to 
pare  down  his  three  volumes  to  one  ; 
there  is  enough  of  substantial  matter 
to  form  one  flvo  of  sterling  value^ 
but  it  becomes  mere  tinsel  when 
spun  out  to  three. 


A^T.  X.  A  Sjtorihig  Tour  through  varhui  Parts  of  France,  in  the  Tear  1802  .• 
huhding  a  concise  Description  of  the  Sporting  EstahUshments,  Mode  of  Huntings 
and  other  FiM  Amusements,  as  practised  in  that  Country :  vfith  general  ObseroO' 
thus  on  the  Jtrtf,  Sciences,  jtgncukure.  Husbandry,  and  Commerce:  Strictures  om 
the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  French  People  /  with  a  Fiew  ^  the  Comparer 
Ikv  Adnamages  of  Sporting  in  France  and  jEngland.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  in 
the  JVght  Jfof^  the  Earl  of  DarBngton*  To  whkh  is  prefixed,  an  Aceoesnt  of 
French  HTalf'Hmitsng.  By  Colond  Thornton,  of  ThonmUe-Roytd,  rorisUrK 
Jlbutrated  ^usitk  upwards  of  Eigktu  correct  and  pseturesfue  Delinea^ons  from  ori* 
gml  Drawings  from  Natwf,  by  Mr*  B/fant,  and  other  enment  Artists*   2  vols* 


ito. 

ECCE  iterum  Crispinus ! — ^When 
weiotroduced  to  ourreadersthe  well- 
koown  sportsman.  Colonel  Thorn« 
ton,  in  the  new  character  of  an 
author,  we  liule  expected  to  see  him 
a  second  time  betbre  our  literary 
trlbunalr  We  imagined  that  a  pas- 
sion for  authorship  was  one  of  the 
luimerottseccentricitiesby  whicli  his 
life  has  been  so  eminently  distin* 
gaished,  and  would  yield  to  some 
new  caprice  never  to  appear  again. 
We  now  find  that  the  cacoetbes  scri- 
bendi  is  easily  strengthened  into  a 
fixed  habit.  For  we  have  not  only 
before  us  a  new  Sporting  Tour,  but 
learo  from  it,  that  memoirs  of  his 
own  life  are  now  preparing  by  him 
for  the  press.  These,  if  written 
with  that  ftaokness  which  appears  to 
«s.to  form  a  prominent  part  of  his 
eharaeter^-wiU. contain  yery  curious 
l^vttcaljm.  He  will  doubtless  re- 
^es^Hit' iMisett  Jb  9s^  favourable  » 


light  as  possible ;  and  may,  perhaps 
sometimes  be  his  own  panegyrist,  as 
all  authors  in  similar  cases  have 
been  before  him.  But  writers  of 
this  kind  always  let  out  more  than 
they  intend,  and  ^ive  their  readers- 
a  deeper  insight  into  their  foibles, 
and  even  their  vices,  than  they  aro 
at  all  aware  of.  On  this  account  we 
have  long  been  accustomed  ta  read 
with  avidity  all  publications  of  Ibis 
kind,  from  a  full  conviction  thf|t|^ 
more  than  all  others,  they  inerease 
our  acquaintance  with  human  na« 
ture ;  but  we  confess  at  the  sama 
time,  that,  whenever  we  shut  the 
book,  it  is  our  firm  resolution  never 
to  lay  ourselves  equally  opea  to  the 
world. 

The  new  Sporting  Tour  has  nol 
excited  in  us  au  interest  equal  to  that 
produced  by  its  predecessor.  But 
that  was  in  some  degree  to  be  ex^ 
pectad.    It  has  not  the  charia.ol 
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novelty :  a  circumstance  never  void 
at  attraction  to  the  old  as  well  as  the 
joung,  the  grave  as  well  as  the  gay. 
iloir  does  it  gratify  us  with  such  ro« 
ttiantic  and  sublime  scenery ,  or  so 
great  a  variety  of  adventures.  But 
k  exhibits  the  same  ardour  for  all 
the  sports  of  the  field,  the  same  dis- 
criminating taste  for  the  beauties  of. 
nature,  and  the  productions  of  the 
elegant  arts,  the  same  hilarity  and 
good  humour  with  all  his  associates, 
the  same  strongly  marked  com- 
piacence  in  what  he  himself  does, 
and  in  whatever  belongs  to  him- 
self; the  same  fondness  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  same 
propensity  to  minute  detail  in  all  his 
sarratiyes« 

The  present  work  consists  of  a 
series  of  letters,  written  by.  him 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
bis  tour,  to  his  intimate  friend  and 
fellow  sportsman,  the  Earl  of  Dar- 
Kngton.  They  afford  an  excellent 
specimen  of  that  easy,  elegant,  and 
generally*  accurate  style,  suited  to 
epistolary  composition,  which  is 
larely  acquired  by  the  mere  man  of 
letters,  and  which  indicates  an  early 
liberal  education,  succeeded  by 
nucb  intercourse  either  with  men 
of  business,  or  with  the  higher  ranks 
of  society.  These  epistolary  com- 
munications are  not,  however,  pub- 
lished by  the  colonel  himself,  but 
were  presented  by  him  **  to  an  old 
school-fellow,  who,  by  the  fortuitous 
circumstances  of  life,  has  become 
much  reduced  in  his  circumstances, 
and  who  received  full  permission  to 
dispoie  of  his  work  to  his  own  ex* 
elusive  advantage."  An  editor  has 
accordingly  been  procured,  who  has 
illustrated  his  text  by  occasional 
Dotes,  and,  as  we  strongly  suspect, 
has  sometimes  omitted  objectionable 
passages ;  for  we  can  scarcely  sup* 
pose  that  a  series  of  letters  from 
Colonel  Thornton  to  the  Earl  of 
Darlington  should,  in  all  their  parts, 
be  fit;  tor  the  public  eye.  What  is 
Mw  given  to  the  world,  two  9r 


three  slight  instances  only  eicceptedy 
breathes  a  spirit  of  tlie  purest  mo- 
rality, and  bespeaks  a  mind  embaed 
with  aiveaiiy  love  of  virtue,  which^ 
under  diflPetent  subsequent  influ- 
fluences,  would  have  formed  a  cha- 
racter as  eminent  for  its  esteDsIve 
usefulness,  as  it  actually  has  been 
for  its  numerous  eccentncities. 

The  colonePs  establishment  in  the 
present  expedition  was  not  so  mag- 
nificent as  that  which  he  took  with 
him  into  the  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land  ;  the  whole  party  consisting  of 
himself;  the  ci-devant  Mrs.T— , 
and  Mr.  Bryant,  as  secretary  and 
draughtsman;  with  two  valets,  a 
game-keeper,  and  huntsman^  He 
also  took  with  him  from  Thomville 
Royal,  twelve  fox -hounds ;  but  one 
of  them  was  unfortunately  lost  at 
Brighton,  previous  to  bis  embaika- 
tion  for  France.  For  the  easy  con- 
veyance of  these,  a  carriage  was 
built  under  his  owa  direction,  a 
description  of  which  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  in  the  words  of 
the  editor,  ^ping  that  it  may  viSori. 
an  useful  hint  to  such  gentlemen  as 
are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  tia^ 
veiling  with  their  ladies. 

"  Colonel  Thornton's  equipage,  which 
was  purposely  constructed,  aUer  his  own 
plan,  for  this  tour  tlirough  France,  was  re- 
markably commodious,  and  enabled  him  to 
transport  a  dozen  dogs,  in  boxes  upon 
8pring8,at  the  front  and  back  of  the  carriage; 
whilst  the  interiorof  the  vehicle  contained  x 
secret  repository  of  guns  and  fisl&ig-cackle. 
The  dickie,  on  whidi  the  servant  sat,  was 
formed  to  carry  two  terriers,  if  neces8ary> 
and  might  be  removed  behind  the  carriage 
at  pleasure.  The  imperial,  also,  might  be 
put  on  before  or  behind,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  the  post-chaise,  if  required,  as  a  lart- 
daulet,  by  which  the  travellers  Were  greeted 
with  an  uninterrupted  wiew  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  addition  ISor  these  con- 
veniencies  the  colonel  ordered  a  liriit  cir- 
<nilar  box,  which,  being  placed  under  the 
windows,  so  as  not  to  derange  the  avnmie* 
tsical  appearance  of  the  carriagie»Wi8  istig^*- 
ed  to  preclude  those  unpleasent  bickeri^gf- 
>yhich  frequently  arise  in  jouralei  from  ^ 
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faBltipIiciy  of  die  ladies*  band-boxes  ;  ne- 
ccssary  indeed  to  the  softer  sex,  but  which 
generally  prove  very  objectionable  to  gen- 
tlemen  when  trayelling. 

*        **  Colonel  T mentioned  to  the 

editor  a  case  in  point,  where  a  certain  duke 
and  his  amiable  duchess  had  some  alterca- 
tion on  the  subject  of  a  band-box,  which 
•he  wished  to  convey  to  Edinburgh.    The 
duchess  pleaded  her  cause  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  afl&bility,  and  so  very  point- 
edly, that  it  seemed   impossible  but  she 
fthonld  have  softened  his  Grace  into  acquies- 
cence, particularly  after  stating,  that  as  she 
paid  all  due  deference  to  bis  Grace's  buU^ 
dogs^  she  conceived  he  might  pay  some  at- 
tention to  her  batuUox,     But  intreaty  and 
argument  proved  equally  unavailing,  as  the 
duke  remained  inexorable  to  all  that  was 
adduced  on  this  topic.  The  Colonel  resolv- 
ing  to  obviate  such  difEculties,  and  still  con- 
•nlt  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies,  plan- 
ned the  above-mentioned  box,  which  very 
commodiously  contained  all  the  caps,  bon- 
nets, flowers,  and  laces  that  were  purchased 
during  the  tour ;  and  it  is  really  inconceiva- 
Ue  what  a  quantity  of  articles  were  thus 
tanspprted  without  receiving  any  injury.'* 
Wishing  to  avoid  the  common 
rout  to  Paris,  the  colonel,  on  the 
fourth  of  June,  1 802,  took  a  passage 
on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  was  landed  the  next  morn^ 
ing  at  Dieppe.  The  road  from  Dieppe 
to  Rouen  passes  through  an  immense 
tract  of  Champaigne  country,  which 
for  the  most  part  appeared  to  him 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  although 
"  the  cottages  were  so  thinly  scat- 
tered, tliat  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  furnish  one  hund- 
redth part  of  the  population  neces- 
san^for  the  purposes  of  agriculture." 
The  rural  scenery  also  fell  short 
of  his  expectation,  and  he  remarked 
with     astonishment,   that    notwith- 
standing the  advanced  state  of  the 
«eason,   the  corn  was  ^^ery  unripe. 
It  perhaps  gave  him  less  satisfac- 
tion, as  in  his  passage  through  it, 
tie  found  no  opportunity  of  begin- 
rm%  his  &vounte  sporting  opera- 
tions.   These  commenced  at  Rouen 
under  the  patronage  of  General  Ruf- 
An,  and  other  officers  in  th^  servic^^ 
Akic.  Kev.  Vgi^  V. 


of  the  then  first  constd,  to  whom  he' 
had  easy  access  throi^gh  hi^  special 
letters  of  recommendation,  and 
known  political  princi|)les,  and  who 
accompanied  him  to  such  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  as  most  abound- 
ed in  Game. 

The  remainder  of  the  way  from 
Rouen  to  Paris  was  so  little  favour- 
able to  field  diversions,  that  he  was 
more  attentii-e  to  the  rural  scenery, 
winch  greatly  improved  upon  iiim, 
as  it  always  does  even  in  a  flat  coun- 
try, when  the  traveller  keeps  near 
the  banks  of  a  river  and  meet*  iu 
stream.  While  he  continues  in  tliis 
course,  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
landscapes  open  upon  him  in  succes- 
sion wluch  are  not  seen  in  any  other 
direction.  The  colonel  was  so  struck 
with  many  of  these  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seme,  that  he  often  staid  at  a 
place  longer  than  he  otiierwise  would 
have  done,  that  Mr.  Bryant  might 
have  time  to  finish  hii  drawings.  He 
also  sometimes  gave  his  uobfe  cor- 
respondent a  verbal  description  of 
such  as  particularly  pleased  him. 
One  of  these  w^  shall  lay  before  our 
readers. 

"I  was  particularly  stnick  with  some 
woody  scenery  on  the  left,  consisting  of 
an  aasemblage  of  poplars,  grouped  with 
some  grey  wUlows  that  overhung  the  mer^ 
while  a  number  of  passing  boata.  contri. 
buted  to  enliven  and  diversify  the  land- 
scape. On  the  right  was  a  beautiful  valley^ 
nsing  into  an  amphidieatre  on  either  side, 
and  enriched  with  some  magnificent  forest- 
scenery.'* 

This  is  a  slight  sketch,  but  it  be- 
speaks the  hand  of«  a  master^  and 
prevents  to  the  mental  eye  a  much 
more  lively  and  distinct  picture, 
than  can  ever  be  produced  by  the 
turgid  attempts  of  some  of  our  re- 
cent  travellers,  who,  as  Sterne  h&A 
humourously  observed,  generallr 
contrive  to  put  a  parcel  rftali, 
opaque  words  between  their  reader 
and  their  meaning. 

During  tfiis  part  of  the  journey, 
It  first  appears iJiat  the  colon*]  had. 
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or  thought  he  had,  a  much  more 
importaat  object  iii  Tiew  than  hunt- 
ing and  shooting.  It  was  no  less 
than  to  dispose  of  his  boasted  estate 
at  Tiior;)ville  Royal,  become  a  sub- 
ject of  France,  and  procure  orie  of 
the  numerous  capital  domains  ^vhich 
were  then  on  sale,  many  of  which 
it  was  said,  might  be  obtained  at 
about  eight  or  ten  years  purchase  : 
but  as  he  visited  many  of  these,  and 
always  found  something  not  to  his 
mindi,  notwithstanding  he  received 
the  most  flattering  encourageincnt 
directly  from  some  of  the  ministers, 
and  inllirectly  from  the  first  consul 
himself,  we  suspect  that  he  did  not 
really  know  his  o\vn  mind,  and  that 
the  amor  patriae  was  too  deeply  root- 
ed in  him  to  be  entirely  extirpated. 
Before  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he 
transmitted  to  his  noble  correspond- 
ent some  observations  which  had 
occurred  U>  him  in  the  course  of  his 
journey,  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  that  cultivated  part  of 
the  country  which  he  had  passed 
through  finom  Dieppe. 

<«  It  ha«  invariably  appeared  to  me,  that 
poor  land  in  England  is,  in  general,  the 
best  cultivate4*  In  France,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case,  where  attenticm  to  the  farm 
is  proportioned  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil. 
Perhaps  the  vast  population  of  die  country, 
with  the  necessity  <h  not  trusting  to  a  pre- 
carious supply,  has  induced  the  French 
agriculturists  to  bestow  their  chief  attention 
on  that  soil,  from  which  they  are  confident 
of  deriving  a  certain  crop ;  but  this  error 
is  too  obvious  to  require  any  refutation.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
cultivation  of  an  ungrateful  soil  presents  a 
thousand  diHicuItics ;  but  experience  has 
convinced  our  English  farmers,  that,  in 
the  end,  both  the  labour  and  expence  are 
amply  compensated.  The  French  farmers 
are  ever  anxious  to  make  the  land  produce 
as  much  wheat  and  rye  as  possible,  and 
hence  arise  their  erroneous  opinioos  on 
this  subject ;  for  it  doe«  not  follow,  that 
the  more  wheat  is  sown,  the  more  will  be 
reaped  ;  but  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  an  acre 
of  ground,  if  kept  properly  sto^ted  with 
cattle,  will  yield  more  if  aowu  only  once 


in  four  years,  than  it  would  do  by  bcinj 
sown  every  year,  without  this  necessary  at- 
tention. 

"  If  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  be  c!)ang- 
ed,  in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  any  particuar 
grain,  it  will  seldom  be  found  to  aaswcr 
the  farmer's  expectation.  A  regular  eco- 
nomy in  farming  is  as  necessary  as  in  any 
thing  else  ;  and,  although  the  hopes  of 
immediate  profit  may  dazzle  the  projector, 
a  deviation  from  that  regularity  will  assur- 
edly terminate  in  disappointment. 

**  If  a  country  be  rich  and  populous,  it 
can  never  want  bread,  except  through  the 
errors  of  the  existing  government.  The 
hand  of  power  need  not  encourage  what 
must  be  the  genuine  offspring  ef  free  and 
unfettered  inclination,  i  he  great  culture 
of  rye  in  France,  and  that  even  in  the  rick- 
est  provinces,  is  a  grosa  absurdity ;  for, 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  hardly 
any  soil  so  bad  as  to  demand  rye,  the  land 
being,  for  the  most  part,  good  enough  for 
the  Cultivation  of  wheat. 

**  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  a  country  so  large  and  populous  as 
France,  should  produce  grain  sufficient  for 
its  inhabitants,  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
digious extent  of  ita  forests,  the  spacious 
tracts  occupied  by  the  vine,  and  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  waste  land  that  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  provinces.^ 

During  his  residence  at  Paris,  he 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the 
neighbouring  country  to  enjoy  his 
favourite  sports  of  the  field  :  but  of 
course  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  in  visiting  the  numerous  cu- 
riosities with  which  that  capital  now 
abounds.  He  was  particularly  de- 
lighted with  the  museum  of  paint- 
ings, and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  hit 
admiration,  a  very  singular  idea  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  imagination, 
which  we  shall  submit  in  1ms  own 
words  to  the  judgment  of  Connois^ 
seurs. 

"  On  returning  to  ray  hotel,  a  thought 
suddenly  struck  me,  which  I  resolved  to 
put  into  immediate  execution.  This  wa^ 
to  have  copies  taken  from  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures  in  ♦he  museuixf,  and  in 
order  to  add  to  their  beaut}',  and  in  some 
measure  render  them  originals,  1  proposed 
leaying  out  such  objecu  as  appeared"  lea* 
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iz^;Leresting»  and*  adding  others  of  greater 
consequence  from  the  same  maisters.  Ac- 
cordmgiy  I  contracted  for  some  of  these 
perfimnan^es  with  two  artists  whom  I  knew 
to  be  fttUy  adequate  to  the  taak :  and  I 
ijave  the  pleaiure  of  reflecting,  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  plan  will  not  cost  me  above 
A  thousand  guineas,  whereas  the  purchase 
of  the  original,  even  if  they  could  be 
procured  from  the  museum,  would  amount 
to  fifty,  or  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.'' 

**  I  had  just  finished  some  letters  next 
moroing,  when .  Mr.  Lucas,  an  eminent 
artist  of  the  school  of  the  faiiiotts  Pigale, 
waited  upon  me  with  two  of  his  superlative 
topics  from  the  paintings  at  the  museum. 
ScMiie  of  my  friends,  who  are  amateurs  in 
this  deiightiul  science,  called  at  my  hotel 
ihortiy  after,  and*  accompanying  me  to  the 
gaHeiy^  gate  it  as  their  decided  opinion^ 
that  the  pieces  were  even  superior  to  the 
originals,  the  artist  having,  in  compliance 
with  my  request,  introduced  some  interest- 
ing parts  from  similar  paintings,  and  left 
ottt  SQch  objects  as  ^peared  objectionable. 
For  my  own  part  t  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  performances,  and  was  fully  con- 
vinced, that,  by  procuring  such  copies  from 
the  paintings  in  the  Museum  and  at  Ver- 
ssdHes,  togj^er  with  those  I  might  meet 
with  in  my  travels,  I  should  become  pos- 
-  sessed  of  a  collection,  whichj  when  time 
thould  have  mellowed  the  tints,  might  be 
deemed  almost  invaluable.  I  therefore  im- 
mediately contracted  for  a  suiHcieilt  num- 
ber to  give  Mr.  Lucas  two  years  constant 
employment." 

We  know  not  hove  professed  Con- 
noisseurs may  decide,  biit  \ve  our- 
colvcs  are  inclined  to  think,  that,  if 
any  of  these  pseudo-originals  should 
come  to  the  hammer  a  hundred  years 
hence,  they  will  bring  in  a  price 
very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
genuine  ones. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Tom  Paine,  which  occurred 
while  Colonel  Thornton  was  at  Paris, 
will  amuse  the  generality  of  our  rea- 
ders, and  will  suggest  matter  for  se- 
rious and  deep  reflexion  to  the 
tUinking  few. 

*'  I  had  been  invited  to  a  pic  nlc  party, 
aad  diou^h  I  could  not  attena^  a  particular 


friend  who  was  there,  mentioned  a  curious 
circumstance,  which  I  shall  now  communi- 
cate to  vour  lordship.  One  of  the  party 
happened  to  be  the  famous  Tom  Painey  who, 
upon  being  asked  for  a  toast^  gaVe  the  fbl-«' 
lowing : — 

*  England  for  Liberty^  America  for  Hah* 
pineisy  but  Paris  alone  for  Pleasure* 

"While  the  botde  was  circulating, jPo/or 
allowed  that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
Americans  as  well  as  the  French,  but  that* 
Pohesjiierre  was  not  so  infamous  a  charac« 
ter  as  generally  supposed,  from*his  reigninsf 
duriii:!;  a  system  of  anarchy  and  terrof.  He 
said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  Virtuous 
individuals  enough  existing  to  render  the 
village  of  RicJimondyXTi  Surry,  a  piire  repub- 
lic, for  that  every  man,  except  the  rirst- 
Consul,  was  to  be  bribed.  So  much  for 
the  sentimettts  of  republican  Paine,  who 
has  certainly  had  a  su^cient  share  of  ex- 
perience to  render  him  a  tolerable  judge  of 
equality*  This  little  anecdote,  however, 
will  give  your  lordship  an  idoa  of  the  free- 
dom  of  speech  at  tHis  period  in  the  metro-  . 
polis  of  France." 

Desirous  of  penetrating  farther 
into  the  country  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  indulging  his  passion  for  ru« 
ral  sports,  and  of  searching  for  a 
suitable  purchase,  the  colonel  made 
an  excursion  southward  to  Orleans, 
Tours,  Amboise,  and  Blois.  In 
thistout^nothingremarkableoccurred 
except  a  wolf  hunt,  which  as  a  no- 
velty we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
without  abridgment 

"  The  intense  heat  of  the  following  dajr 
did  not  prevent  us  from  throwing  into  the 
forest  at  four  o'clock,  and  we  soon  roused 
a  wolf,  of  which  we  had  a  view  for  drc  or 
six  miles  :  however,  there  was  no  probabi- 
lity of  killing  but  by  shooting  him,  and  this 
was  not  easily  done,  as  the  cover  was  ex- 
tremely thick  in  underwood  and  heath,  th^ 
avenues  having  been  entirely  neglected 
since  the  revolution. 

"  I  heard  several  shots  in  different  parts, , 
and  some  of  them  so  near  togetlier,  that  I 
did  not  suppose  them  to  be  at  the  same  ani- 
mal: however,  the  cry  returned,  and  1 
faindy  saw  something  rush  near  me.  The 
hunters  then  came  up,  and  informed  n:>e, 
that  they  had  shot  at  a  wolf,  and  one  of 
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the  party  faidy  in  an  exulting  tone,  he  was 
confident  that  he  had  mortally  wounded 
him.  . 

**  I  had  twenty- one  balls  in  my  seven- 
barrelled  ffun,  and  trusted,  if  I  could  get  a 
shot  the  least  clear  of  cover,  I  should 
wound  the  game.  We  then  took  our  re- 
spective stations  in  the  allees^  all  agreeing 
(as  is  necessary)  to  shoot  forwards.  In 
^ut  half  an  hour  I  heard  the  cry  no  more, 
and  therefore  dashed  on  at  a  good  rate  for 
two  miles,  when  I  heard  the  hounds,  but 
iwry  faintly.  Having  placed  myself  in 
whiit  I  thought  a  likely  pass,  I  heard  a 
rustling,  and  soon  discovered  an  animal  lis- 
tening, about  sixty  yards  distant..  Agitated 
as  I  was  at  this  moment,  I  could  not  de- 
cide whether  I  should  fire.  I  was  certain 
of  hitting  with  some  of  the  balls ;  but,  as 
the  cry  continued  to  advance,  I  resolved  to 
watt,  and  in  a  little  time  my  gentleman  passed 
the  avenue.  He  seemed  jaded,  and  was 
evidently  hit  in  the  hinder  part.  I  then  fired 
but  whether  successfully  or  not  I  could  not 
tell.  Running  up  to  the  boughs  where  he 
had  ap|ieared»  I  found  them  cut,  and,  on 
carefully  examining  the  range  of  the  balls, 
I  conceived  that  f  had  certainly  wounded 
Bim ;  in  consequence  of  which  1  remounted 
my  horse,  and  tallihoed  so  as  to  make  the 
forest  ring.  In  about  ten  minutes  a  couple 
and  a  half  of  my  hounds  appeared  nearly 
together.  Caustic  and  Consul,  grandson  and 
grand-daughter  of  Merkin,  of  true  Con- 
fueror'iloodfKtmQd  the  most  vermin.  They 
Sew  counter  down  tlie  avenue ;  but  I  hal- 
loed them  back,  and,  at  this  instant,  three 
couple  and  a  half  out  of  my  four  came  in, 
and  were  immediately  followed  by  Vixen, 
who  appeared  full  as  vicious.  I  caped 
tliem,  and  >  they  went  off  at  a  rattling  pace 
after  the  wolf,  but  still  they  were  almost 
mute. 

•  Having  galloped  on  to  the  next  avenue, 
1  was  joined  by  some  straggling  gentlemen, 
and  at  length  by  the  huntsman,  whom  I 
informed  of  what  had  transpired.  He  was 
in  raptures  with  my  hounds,  and  exclaimed 
— **  Par  D'teuj  Monsieur  le  Colonel  ce  sont 
Jes  verttables  chlenSf  ils  stmt  superbet,  /// 
tueront  non  4ias  seukment  tout  les  loups  mats 
Mussi  le Diai/e,"  If  I  halloed  like  a  madman 
jhe,  certainly  was  not  behind  me  in  blowing, 
for  t  really  thought  he  would  have  burst 


either  kimseff  or  his  Atf/n.  The  reft  of  t&e 
sportsmen,  being  furnished  with  hom% 
blew  in  confidence,  and  the  ncise  thef 
made  has  never  since  been  out  of  my 
ears! 

"  Another  shot  proclaimed' that  the  game 
was  again  seen,  when  he  turned  shorter, 
and  the  hounds  got  nearer ;  and,  on  my 
representing  to  3ie  gentlemen  that  our 
hounds  would  soon  out-rate  him,  they  po- 
litely agreed  to  fire  no  more.    The  wolf 
was  now  frequently  seen,  and  at  every  time 
the  horns   gave  notice.     He  crossed  as 
avenue  tolerably  clear,  when  Vixen,  who 
had   joined  us,  saw  him,    and,  althougk 
just  before  jaded,  the  little  devil  got  the 
scent  and  gave  tongue.    When  she  seemecl 
to  be  near,  and  teasing  him,  my  hounds 
came  up  within  two  hundred  yards  of  his 
Jack,  all  in  a  sheet ;  and  even  some  of  the 
French  hounds  which  had  given  up  the 
chace,  now  came  in  5  one  of  them,  bctwea 
a  Newfoundland-dog  and  a  deep-mouthed 
l^orman-Kound,  worked  very  hard.    The 
huntsman  said,  •*  Monsieur  k   Colonel  ct 
chien  Norman  est  un  gaUlard^  il  aime  bt 
loufu.  II  sera  bientot  mort,"  But  I  replied, 
*f  1  fear  he  will  wound  my  hounds  8everely» 
there  are  so  few.     If,   mdeed,   the  pack 
were  here  1  should  not  fear  him  "  ^N^af%^ 
pas  peur  Mons.  le  CohmeU^  rejoined  the 
huntsman,  "j^  serai proche  etje  luijlangtrd 
un  coup  (ie  mon  Caroline.** 

"  At  this  moment  the  wolf  turned  to  ui, 
when  the  terrier,  having  a  decided  advan- 
tage from  this  thickness  of  tl:e  cover,  con- 
tinued catching  at  his  haunches.  I  halloed, 
tlie  huntsman  blew  away,  and  the  game 
was  now  at  the  point  of  death,  surrounded 
by  his  enemies.  His  tongue  hung  out,  and 
he  was  evidendy  wounded  in  more  places 
than  one,  as  he  could  scarcely  draw  his 
near  hind-leg  after  him.  After  he  had 
been  tormented  for  some  time  by  Vucen> 
he  came  to  a  sort  of  opening  in  the  ridci 
but  in  crossing  some  deep  ruts  be  fell  iB» 
and  could  not  recover  himself.  The  Nor* 
man-hound  and  three  others  rushed  in,  and 
threw  him  on  his  back.  He  snatched,  but 
they  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  back, 
whilst  Vixen  had  good  hold  of  his  haunch, 
I  thiTjst  the  end  of  my  whip*  in  his  mouth, 
and  the  huntsman  coolly  tied  his  nose,  and 
drew  his  coutcau  de  chasse,  which  I  told 


«*  ♦  This  whip  had  a  clasp-saw ;  a  jiecessary  q)pendage  in  the  English  chace ;  bo^i 
as  there  are  neither  gates  oor  paddocks  ia  tbtf 'sporting  doioaiAS  of  Fx^e,  itwasifonod 
of  yery  little  use  in  that  country. '*  r 
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luw^wat  unneccessary ;  the  hounds  being 
It  hfniy  he  must  soon  expire. 

f  Haying  blown  our  horns  and  halloed, 
*tiH  we  were  almost  dead  with  drought,  we 
tied  our  horses  to  some  trees,  and  sat  down 
whilst  the  wotf  was  dying.     The  hunuman 
•aid  it  was  a  **  grot  loufi  de  quartier  annee** 
and  I  observed  he  liad  a  famous  set  of 
grinders  and  good  dog-teeth.     He  had  re- 
ceived from  the  first  fire  of  M.de  Beaumont, 
a  small  pistol-ball  through  the  upper  part  of 
his  back,  and  one  buck-shot  had  grazed 
his  nock.     My  balls,   being  rifled  very 
neatly,  were  easily  known :  two  of  them 
had  entered  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  a  third,  which  crossed   the  kidney, 
seemed  to  have  given  the  mortal  wound  as 
without  that,  the  huntsman  said,  he  would 
h^e  stood  much  longer :  his  brush  had 
s^flfered  from  some  balls»  which  almost 
every  ^ntleman  present  asserted  to  have 
been  his  own. 

**  Having  opened  our  canteens  and  taken 
Bome  refreshment,  I  ordered  the  carcase  of 
the  wolf  to  be  thrown  to  the  hounds,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  it  was  soon  devoured, 
bat  the  French-hounds  would  not  touch  it. 
On  examining  the  do^,  we  found  that  one 
of  Consul's  ears  was  ^most  bit  otF,  Caustic 
was  sadly  cut  on  the  side  of  her  face,  and 
the  rest  a  little  injured.  Vixen  had 
escaped  with  only  a  bloody  nose :  that  was 
indeedy  a  severe  wound  for  a  terrier,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  mind  it ;  and,  indeed, 
they  all  suffered  much  less  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

**  Thus  terminated  about  ten  o'clock 
what  I  had  been  so  anxious  to  see, — a 
wcdf-himt,  and  I  had  now  ascertained  what  . 
might  be  -done  by  fox-hounds.'' 

The  classical  reader  will  not  fail 
to  discover  something  truly  homeric 
in  the  minute  accuracy  with  which 
the  wounds  received  by  the  unfor- 
tunate  victim  are  described.  A  par- 
ticular treatise  on  wolf  hunting  is 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume^  which 
cannot  be  very  interesting  to  the 
mere  English  sportsman,  as  many 
genera&ons  have  passed  away  since 
a  wolf  was  seen  at  large  in  our  fa- 
voured Island  ;  except  perhaps  a  few 
wolves  in  sheep^s  cloathing,  which 
are  said  to  infest  the  church  of 
Christ ;  but  these,  as  far  as  we  kuow. 


have  never  been  destroyed  by  guns, 
or  hunted  by  dogs. 

Disappointed  in  his  restjarche?* 
soythward,  our  traveller  turned  his 
attention  northwards,  allured  by  the 
flattering  accounts  he  had  received, 
of  the  vast  abundance  of  game  in 
that  part  of  the  ancient  territories  of 
the  hou^e  of  Nassau  which  lies  to 
the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  of 
course  is  now  incorporated  with  mo- 
dern France  ;  and  also  by  some  po- 
litical  advantages  not  to  be  obtained, 
as  the  law  then  stood,  by  purchaser:} 
in  any  of  the  districts  or  the  ancient 
monarchy.  He  acconLngly  passed 
through  Meaux,  Chalons,  Bois  le 
due,  and  Metz,  to  Saarbruck :  but 
here  he  found  that  he  had  been 
compleatly  deceived  by  his  informer. 
Besides  many  other  much  more  ca- 
lamitous effects,  the  ravages  of  war 
had  so  completely  stripped  the  coun- 
try of  its  ^ame,  that  there  was  uo 
prospect  of  its  being  renewed  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

After  his  return  to  Paris  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  Chauteloup,  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  Duke  de 
Penthievre,  which  was  offered  to 
him  by  the  minister  of  finance  on 
moderate  terms,  and  which  appear- 
ed to  him  upon  the  whole  so  reason- 
able, as  to  induce  him  in  one  of  his 
letters,  jocosely  to  tell  his  noble 
friend,  itliat  he  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  French  Duke,  instead 
of  an  English  Squire.  But  here 
again  when  he  came  to  the  critical 

Coint  of  decision,  his  heart  failed 
im ;  0nd  finally  resolving  to  conti- 
nue a  British  subject,  he  returned 
to  Thomville  Royal  towards  the  end 
of  the  year. 

By  way  of  appendix,  the  colonel 
has  given  a  description  of  what  he 
esteems  some  of  the  principal  hunt- 
ing seats  in  England ;  viz.  of  Raby 
castle  in  the  bishopric  of  Durh<im, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington  : 
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of  Wobiirn  in  Bedfordshire,  the  seat 
of  thf  Duke  of  Bedford  :  of  God- 
wood  -  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmoi^:!  :  but  most  at 
large  of  Thoniville  Royal,  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  fondest  idolatrj-,  the 
theme  of  his  constant  panegyric, 
which  be  has  since  suffered  to  pass 
away  from  him  for  ever.  The  whole 
concludes  with  a  variety  of  practi- 
cal remarks,  which*  as  the  result  of 
his  own  long  experience,  cannot  be 
unacceptable  to  the  young  sports- 
man. 

Most  of  the  ^gravings  are  excel- 
lent: but  a  few  of  the  subjects  are, 
we  think,  ill  chosen.  The  cabin  of 
the  packet,  for  instance,  would  iie  a 
curiosity,  were  it  to  constitute  an 
apartment  at  Thornville,  and  th^ 
ship's  steward,  whose  portrait  is  given 
in  the  same  plate,  would  also  be 
tliought  an  extraordinary  kind  of  do- 
mestic :  hut  both  are  connnon  enough 
*  in  the  British  Channel ;  and  there  i§ 
certainly  -nothing  particulary  pic- 
turesque in  the  representation,  un- 
less i^  be  in  the  position  of  the  pots 
de  charobre,  which  is  accurately  de- 
lineated. 

The  notes  of  the  editor  are  in 
general  pertinent ;  but  in  a  few  in- 
ataiices  they  betray  marks  of  negli 
gence,  and  in  a  few  others  are 
founded  on  mistake.  The  note  * 
Vol.  I.  p.  161,  is  a  proof  of  the 
former.  Here  the  name  of  one  town 
is  inadvertently  written  for  another. 
Jn  support  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
charge,  we  may  observe  that  the 
editor  has  fallen  into  an  anacronism, 
when  he  asserts,  Vol.  I.  p.  I  J,  that 
the  father  of  Colonel  Thornton  led 
tlie  first  regiment  of  the  West  York 


Militia  afj:ainst  the  rebels  in  1745. 
The  fact  is  thcit  the  Militia  m  its  pre- 
sent form,  did   not  exist  till  some 
years  after  the  Scotch  rebellion.  The 
regiment    wl  ich  ]\ir,  Thornton  led 
into  Scotland,  was  something  similar 
to  our  present  rural  volunteers,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  his    tenants  and 
near  neighboui-s :  but  as  they  were 
raised  on  tlie  spur  of  the  occasion, 
they  were  unavoidably  not  so  well 
discipUned.     How  far  they  actually 
marched  we  cannot  determine :  but 
they  appear  not  to  have  afccompanied 
the  regular  troops  into  tlie  Kiffh- 
lands,  as  there  was  no  corps  of  uiat 
description  in  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
The  Acacias  which  the  colondsawat 
Seaux  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
^nd  which   are  said    to    reach  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  and  a  half  in  a 
very  sliort  time,  are,  we  are  ahnost 
certain,  no  other  tlian  the  Robinia 
Pseud- Acacia     of     I.innaBUs,    the 
thorny  Acaci^  of  our  English  Nur- 
seiymen,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  ornamental  plantations  of  Eng- 
land and  France.     The  -Egyptian 
Acacia,  though  cultivated  in  the  con- 
servatories oi  both  counti'ies,  has  ne- 
ver exceeded  the  height  of  tirelTC 
feet. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  work,  to 
borrow  a  theatrical  phrase,  has  been 
got  up  in  a  style  of  great;  beauty  and 
splendour,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
not  only  be  admitted  as  a  companion 
of  the  highland  tour,  into  the  scanty 
librarj'  of  the  mere  sportsman,  but 
will  also  grace  the  shelves  of  such 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  as  are  happily 
rich  enough  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
incouie  to  the  purchase  of  such  ex- 
pensive luxuries. 


*  <•  The  pjost  delicious  carp  are  found  in  the  Rhine  5  and  when  any  particular  ente^ 
taipment  is  given  at  Paris,  the  fish  is  brought  a  hundred  and  twenty,  leagues,  or  thw^ 
kufidred  ai^d  sixty  English  mUes,  by  Un^-carriage,  from  the  city  of  Hzmaburgh." 


(  «1  ) 

CHAPTER    11. 
THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 


THE  Theological  Works  for  the  present  year  have  been  neither  so  nu 
merous  nor  so  interesting  and  important  as  usual. 

.  I.  Not  oqe  woric  of  our  frst  ci<iss  of  "  Editions  and  Transktions  of  the 
Bible  J  or  cf  any  part  q^  the  sacred  bookiP''  have  we  to  announce  to  our 
readers.  A  new  English  Version  of  the  Apocalypse  has  indeed  been  pub- 
lished, but  as  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  chiefly  t#be  a  vehicle  for 
4he  Notes,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  refer  it  to  our  next  class. 

II.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  all  the  works  which  come  under  the  head  of 
Sacred  Criticism^  for  this  year^  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  prophetic  vi- 
sions of  Paniel  and  of  John.  With  this  view,  Mr.  ^rchde^con  Woodhause 
has  published  ^  The  Apocalypse^  or  Revtlation  of  Si.  John.  Transjflied 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.'*  Mr,  Butt,  *  The  Revelation  if  John 
tempared  with  iiself  and  the  rest  cf  Scripture ^  and  Mr.  Bicbeno  has  com- 
pleted his  *  Destiny  cf  the  Gennan  EnipirCy  or  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  tlie 
ApoccdyplicDra  g07i.^  Mr.  Faber  has  offered  a  new  system  in  *  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  Propheci^Sy  by  which  Mr.  Whitaker  has  been  caused  to  de- 
fend his  own  Hypotliesis,  in  *  A  letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Ogilvie,  D.  D.  occos* 
sioned  by  soine  passages  in  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fabefs  Dissertation^^  and  tliis  as 
usual  in  such  cases  has  provoked  a  reply  from  Mr.  Faberin  ^  A  Supplement 
to  the  Dissertation ;'  and  so  prevalent  is  the  rage  for  this  enigmatical  spe- 
.cies  of  reading  that  even  Mr.  Kett's  *  History ^  the  Interpreter  of  Pror 
phecy!  has  reached  to  a  fifth  edition. 

III.  Some  ingenious  and  convincing  observations  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  G.  Clark  entitled  ^  Further  FMdences  of  tlie  Existence  of  the  Diily.^ 
Mr.  Schoberl  has  performed  a  service  not  unacceptable  to  the  mere  Eng- 
lish reader  by  translating  that  part  of  the  work  of  Chateaubriand,  which 
contains  *  A  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  (f  God^  from  the  xvonderful 
works  (f  Nature.^ 

Mr.  Van  Mildert  has  broken  the  long  silence  of  the  Boylean  Lecturers, 
and  given  to  the  world  a  course  of  lectures  entitled  not  very  elegantly  or 
correctly  *  An  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infidelity y  with 
a  Refutation  of  its  Principles  and  Reasonings.^  The  excellent  Bishop  of 
London  has  dearly  shewn  f  The  Beneficial  Ejects  of  Christianiti/  on  the 
temporal  concerns  of  mankind ^  from  History  and  from  Faith j'  and  an 
anonymous  writer  has  produced  many  curious  testimonies  from  Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke,  and  other  unbelievers  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  in  a  work 
which  he  has  called  *  An  Historical  View  of  Christianity.^ 
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IV.  The  only  controversial  works  are  tiyo  single  sennons  which  we  shall 
therefore  refer  19  the  next  division. 

V.  Sermons  and  Works  of  practical  theology  fonn,  as  usual,  the  most 
numerous  class.  BrackenffUTy,  Cooper^  HalUday,  Grants  are  original 
veriters.  Mr,  Clapham  again  appears  as  an  Kditor  of  the  works  of  others, 
haying  published  *  Forty  Seiiowns  selected  from  the  works  of  J)r.  S.  Clarke* 

Single  sermons  preached  in  cjcneral  upon  some  particular  pccasion  have 
been  sent  into  the  world  by  Alaltbij^  Belslianif  Asplandy  Sandford,  Jloore^ 
Ila'^/reT/f  Gaskin^  and  Stmie. 

*  The  Temple  of  Truth,  or  the  best  System,  of  Reason,  Philosophy,  Virtue, 
and  Morals,*  tlifbgh  partly  doctrinal,  may  be  most  properly  ranged  with 
works  of  a  practical  tendency  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  a  very 
weak  production  entitled  *  The  Essence,  Spirituality ,  and  glorious  issue  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus  to  oil  God's  chosen,^  Mr.  E.  *  Bates's  Christian, 
Politics'  Mr.  Cox's  *  Essai/on  the  Excellence  of  Christian  Kfmoledge,'  and 
a  few  of  still  less  note  will  be  found  in  this  class. 

Vn.  A  new  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  an  intro* 
duCtion  and  notes  by  Mr.  Warner,  is  the  only  doctrinal  work  which  has 
during  this  year  issued  from  the  press. 

VIII.  ^  Hints  for  the  Security  of  the  Established  Church'  and  ^An  Address 
on  the  Subject  of  Methodism,^  are  the  only  works  relating  to  Ecclesiastical 
discipline  which  we  have  to  notice. 

IX.  The  following  works  are  of  so  miscellaneous  a  nature  as  not  t^ 
tai)k  under  any  of  the  preceding  classes.  *  A  Systematic  View  qf  tlie  Be-, 
vealed Religion  qf  the  Word  of  God  ;'  by  the  Rev.  liaby  Williams.  *  Select 
Passages,  of  .the  Writings  of  St,  Chrysostom,  Sfr.'  translated  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
and  areligious  novel,  called  7/u>mtonAbbey,vn:itten  by  Mr.  John  Satchell, 
of  Kettering,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller. 

Art.  I.  Tk^  Afioealypst,  or  Revelation  of  St  John,  translated  with  Noiej,  Critical  and 
Exfilanatory.  To  tvfiuh  it  firefixeda  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Origin  of.  the  Bbok^  U 
answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  late  Professor  J.  D,  Michaelis,  ]$y  John  Chappel  Wood'* 
'houses  M>  A.  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  in  tlie  Diocese  of  Lichfild  and  Coventry  fi^o.  pp.498. 

THK  dissertation  prefixed  to  this  ncss  of  the  Revelation  attributed  to 

new  version  of  the  Apocalypse  has  St.  John.     Respecting  this  part  of 

been  already  given  to  the  world  in  the  work  now  before  us,  >ve  might, 

the  form  of  letters  addressed  ^o  the  therefore,   content  ourselves   with 

learned  tran.^lator  of  Michaelis,  the  referring  our  readers  to  the  first 

Rev.  H.  Mjirsh';  and  in  our  Review  volume  of  the  Annual  Review;  but 

for  1802,  we  drew  up  a  short  ana*  upon  revising  the  dissertation   we 

lysis  of  thfe  argumenrs  by  means  feel  ourselves  less  satisfied  than  we 

of  which  the  author  (then  unknown  formei;ly  were  by  what  the  Arch- 

io  us)  has  endeavoured  to  contro^  deacon  has  advanced  ;  and  we  can- 

yert  the  opinions  of  the  very  emi-  not  refrain  from  offering  a  few  re- 

iient  professor,  find  to  settle  the  marks  which  have  occurred  to  us 

Jong  and  much  agitated  question  upon  the  second  perusal. 

e6r£erning  the  *  date  and'  genuine-  ^   The  evidence  for  the  Apocalypse 
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Wr.  W.  justly  observes,  divides  it- 
self into  external  and  tnternat.  The 
external  is  that  which  isi  derived 
from  credible  witnesses,  from  the 
early  writers  and  fathers    of   the 
church.    The  internal  is  that  which 
arises  from  a  perusal  of  the  book. 
These  two  species  of  evidence  he 
carefully  keeps  asunder.     As  tlie 
extenial  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  every  book 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  testi- 
monies of  those  ancient  writers  who 
lived  at  a  period  near  to  that  of  its 
publication,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  time  when 
the  Apocalypse  was  written,  This  en- 
quiry is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  materially  affects  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision.     But,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  external  evidence 
of  sufficient  authority  by  which  our 
decision  can  be  guided.   Epiphani- 
us,  A  Subscription  to  the  Syriac  ver^ 
sion,  and  Arethas,  have  been  pro- 
duced to  prove  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  published  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  their  testi- 
mony, we  acknowledge,  is  of  little 
importance:    yet  neither,    on  the 
other  hand,  are  we  satisBed  with  the 
'     pidence  of  Iren^pus,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  most  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, would  fix  the  date  in  the  lat- 
tertimesof  Domitian.  This  evidence 
is  derived  from  a  passage  in  which 
Irenceus    speaks  of   the    mystical 
pam^  ascribed  to  Antichrist     Of 
this  passage  Euseb.  H.   E.  lib.  iii. 
1ft.    has   preserved    the    original 
•  Greek,  which,  as  so  much  depends 
I    npon  it,  we  shall  here  transcribe. 

n  >«fut  Ttfro  h'  ffxf »y«  at  \^%  rmuarnf  Avo- 

I  ymof,  w^  TO  vtXoi  rut  Ao^tAaww  ct^x^ 
which  by  the  ancient  Latin  transla- 

I  tor  has  been  thus  rendered  *^  sci- 
entes  quoniam  si  oportet  manifeste 
prsDscnti  tempore  praeconari  nomen 
ejus  per  ipsuro,  utique  edituin  fuis- 
*et,  qui    et  Apocalypsim  viderai. 


Neque  enini  ante  multum  temporis 
visum  estf  sed  pene  sub  nostro  se- 
culo,  ad  finem  Dojnitiani  imperii." 
This  testimony  is  v^ry  dubious,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  nomi- 
native w^^  belongs  in  the  original 
passage,  or  visum  est,  in  the  version. 
We  are  veiy  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Wetstein, 
and  to  consider  luami  as  the 
subject  of  Kk^adi)  and  we  would 
translate  the  passage  thus,  "  But 
if  it  had  been  propenthat  this  name 
should  have  beon  openly  proclaim- 
ed in  this  present  time,  it  would 
have  been  declared  (told)  even  by 
him,  M'ho  had  seen  (w  w^xoroi  qui 
viderat)  the  Revelation.  For  Ae 
was  seen  (conversant  amongst  men, 
not  removed  from  the  world)  not  a 
long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our 
own  age,  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian."  We  are  aware  that 
in  thus  rendering  lA/^adq  we  are  as- 
signing a  very  unusual  meaning  to 
tliatterm,  but  it  will  not  be  altoge- 
ther, perhaps,  without  warrant,  if 
it  be  considered  that  a  notion  pre* 
vailed  very  early  in  the  Christian 
Church  that  John  did  not  die.  But 
let  our  version  and  our  comment  be 
rejected,  let  Irenaeus  be  allowed  to 
assert  that  the  Revelation  was  seen 
by  John  near  the  termination  of 
Domitian's  reign,  we  will  enter  our 
protest  against  the  testimony  of  a 
father,  who  in  contradiction  to   the 

Elain  account  of  the  Evangelists, 
ad  the  hardiness  to  assert  that  Je- 
sus lived  to  be  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
age ;  the  folly  to  attempt  to  justify 
this  assertion,  by  maintaining  thait  it 
was  necessary  for  the  great  leader 
of  our  salvation  to  sanctity  every  age 
of  man,  by  passing  through  it  him- 
self, and  the  temerity  to  avow  that  this 
fact  was  communicated  to  their  hear* 
ers  by  John  and  the  other  apostles. 
Where  external  evidence  is  alto- 
gether wanting  or  dubious,  we  must 
endeavour  to  form  our  opinion  of 
the  true  date  of  any  work  by  the 
evidence  which  arises  from  the  ex- 
amination   of   its    contenti.     We 
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mak^  no  pretensions  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this 
obscure  production,  but  we  have 
long  been  very  forcibly  led  to  as- 
sign to  ir  a  much  earlier  cUte  than 
that  for  which  Mr.  W.  contends,  by 
the  close  iuiituiion  which  prevails 
in  itofthelanguagebothofour  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  relating, we  are  con- 
fident, to  the  desolation  of  Judaa. 
The  internal  evidence  is,  in  our  ap- 
prehension, decidedly  in  favour  of 
tlie  period  invnediately  preceding 
the  Jewish  war,  which  terminated  in 
the  detructiou  of  Jerusalem.  Fully 
to  demonstvate  this  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  our  due  limits,  wo  shall 
therefore  produce  in  our  own  justifi- 
cation, only  one  or  two  passages.^  In 
the  very  introduction  it  is  announced 
as  a  revelation  of  things  which 
must  shortly  be  accomplished,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  writer  is  com- 
manded to  make  known  the  pro- 
phecy immediately,  hecause  the 
time  (of  its  accomplishment)  is  at 
haiid.  The  coming  of  Jesus  in 
every  other,  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  are  persuaded,  after  a 
long  and  serious  examination,  uni- 
formly means  his  coming  to  the 
judgment  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
Roman  armies ;  and  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse it  is  said,  *  He  who  testificth 
these  things  saith,  Surely  /  come 
quickly.'*  Kven  so  replies  the  fa- 
voured writer,  Cimie  Lord  Jesus! 
an  aspiration  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd,  if  an  advent,  even  in  our 
own  times  not  generally  supposed 
to  be  near,  were  then  in  his  view. 
In  ch.  i.  7.  it  is  said.  Behold  he 
comclh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him,  and  thetj  also  who 
pierced  him^  and  all  the  Tribes  of 
the  Land  (7eaaa.t  ai^vKxivn^Yn^)  sliall 
wail  because  of  him.  This  passnge 
is  parallel  to  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  xxvi. 
(64.  and  Luke  xxi.  27.  32.  The 
opening  of  the  sixth  seal  in  cliap. 
VI.  is  manifestly  descriptive  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  predictions 
of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  Luke 
xxi.  2S;  26.  and  xxiii.   30.    The 


same  event  at  least  in  part  ii  (k« 
scribed  in  chap.  xi.  8.  where  Je- 
rusalem   is   expressly   mentioned, 
the  place  '*  wherp  our  Lord  wa$ 
crucified,"  nor  can  it,  we  think,  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  the  same 
city  is  intended  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Babylon,  in  which  "  wai 
found  the  blood  of  the  prophets  and 
of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain 
upon  the  earth  ;"  a  description  cor- 
responding most  exactly  with  the 
conoluding  verse  of  the  xxiii.  chap. 
of  Matthew's  gospel    Many  similar 
passages  might  be  selected,  whicb 
would  be  found  to  harmonize  witfc 
the  prophecies   of    our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles,  relating  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  ;  the  punishment 
of  the  unbelievers  and  the  safety  of 
the  faithful  in  that  trying  visitation; 
but  we  must  be  content  with  having 
barely  ^suggested    the   reasons  by 
which  we  are  induced    to   dissent 
from  the  author  of  the  Dissertation 
before  us  ;  and  to  recur  to  that  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  which  Wei- 
stein  and  others  have  partly  adopts 
ed  ;  and  to  which  we  wish  to  see  a 
greater  degree   of  attention   paid. 
In  carrying  on  an  investigation  o{ 
the  Apocalypse  upon  this  principle, 
no  little  assistance  might  be  derived 
from  Nisbctt's  Scripture  Doctrine, 
&c.  and  Cappers  Dissertations,  es- 
pecially  that  upon   •^  the  term  and 
Kino^dom  of  Heaven,  &c.** 

Having  settled  as  he  imagine? 
,the  age  of  the  ApocsClypse,  the 
archdeacon  proceeds  to  examine 
the  external  evidence  which  affects 
its  authority.  Twelve  writers  of  tjie 
second  century  are  produced  as 
bearing  their  testimony  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ApocaJypse  ;  and 
some  of  them  to  its  being  the  work 
of  John  the  F.vanoelist.  Five  of 
these  Ignatius,  Papias,  the  vmterof 
tlie  Fpistle  relating  the  martyrdom 
of  Potycarp,  the  writer  of  an  Epis- 
tle from  the  Gallic  churches,  and 
Athenagoras,  bear  no  direct  evi- 
dence; their  testimony  is  wrested 
.  from  one  or  two  supposed  allusions, 
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and  these  in  every  instance  so 
slight,  that  it  awakens  our  surprise 
that  any  advocate  should  cite  such 
witnesses  as  these  to  appear,  Athcr, 
nagoras  shall  sdrve  as  a  spitibinien 
of  the  rest  "  Athenagoras,  who 
was  contemporarj'/'  says  our  au^ 
thor,  "  with  Polycarp  and  Justin 
Martyr,  is  admitted  by  Michaelis 
from  the  allusion  produced  by 
Lardner  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Apocalypse."  p.  45.  We 
turn  to  Lardner,  and  discover,  vol. 
ii.  p.  186,  this  passage.  "  He 
speaks  of  it  ^  the  general  opinion 
of  Christians  that  at  the  time  of  the 
resurrection,  the  earth  shall  deliver 
up  her  dead.  '<k«*  ain^v<TU9  (AtpfofM^w  mw 
^irae  ihnq  rix^f.'^  And  by  the  side  of 
this  is  placed  the  passage  from  the 
Re\elation   to  which,    with    more 

Erecipitation  we  think  than  could 
ave  been  expected  from  so  cauti- 
ous a  critic,  it  is  concluded  itbedrs 
a  manifest  allusion.  Jtev.  xx.  13. 
^*  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were- 

in  them.'*  ••  «»•  p  9«»aloj,  neu  §  iJVj?  t^tfxaf 

wq  99  ecvroiq  Pix^v^.*'  We  should  scarcc-^ 
ly  have  imagined  that  this  could 
have  satisfied  even  the  avowed  j»up- 
porter  of  an  hypothesis.  And  it  is 
tvith  regret  that  we  see  it  advanced 
by  the  judicious  Lardner,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  learned  and 
inquisitive  professor.  But  had  the 
evidence  of  Athenagoras  been 
more  direct,  it  would  not  appear  to 
lis  of  great  moment  in  this  question. 
What  authority  ought  any  one  to 
have  in  deciding  the  genuineness  of 
any  book,  who  can  assert  that  scrips 
tare  teaches  us,  (wo^*  s7/*h»  Tityorroqjnf 
yoyw.)  "  If  any  one  shall  kiss  a  se- 
cond time  because  it  pleaseth  him," 
&c. ;  and  "  a  kiss  is  to  be  given  so 
slightly  that  it  may  be  rather  only 
a  salutation,"  &c. 

The  remaining  witnesses  we 
acknowledge  are  of  a  more  import- 
ant character.  Yet  there  is  not  one 
of  them  to  whom  an  unprejudiced 
enquirer  might  not  be  expected  to 


raise  a  plaiisible  objection.  Shalt 
Iren^etis  be  admitted  as  a  credible 
witness  who  asserts  that  there  can 
be  no  more  than  four  gospels,  be- 
cause Ezekiel  saw  no  more  than 
four  living  creatures  in  his  vision  ? 
Shall  we  give  implicit  credit  to  Jus- 
tin Martyr  who  attributed  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  I\  Imighty  to  the  Sibyl, 
and  avers  that  he  saw  the  remains 
of  the  70  cells  in^which  the  Jewish 
translators  rpade  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 
Shall  we  be  guided  in  our  decision 
by  Melito,  of  whom  we  know  only 
that  he  wrote  upon  the  Apocalypse, 
not  what  his  opinions  were.  Shall 
Papias,  merely  because  he  was 
a  Millcnarian  be  adduced  to  per- 
suade us  that  the  Apocalyse  is  the 
genuine  work  of  an  Evangelist  i 
Must  we  rely  without  wavering, 
upon  Apollo^ius  and  Theophiius, 
wnen  we  know  that  they,  like  most, 
if  not  all,  the  contemporary  fathers 
of  the  church,  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  spurious  and  legendary 
works  when  they  would  serve  their 
purpose  ?  Even  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria will  be  heard  with  caution 
by  those  who  know  with  what  con- 
fidence he  quotes  as  divine  an  Apo- 
calypse of  Peter,  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to. the  Hebrews,  a  book 
styled  the  Preaching  of  the  Apostles, 
&c.  &c.  Nor  will  much  stress  be 
laid  upon  the  testimony  of  Tertul- 
lian  by  any  who  consider  how  he 
speaks  of  the  new  Prophecies  of 
Prisca  and  Maximilki,  and  who 
brings  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Millenarian  doctrine,  the  ex- 
traordinary tale  of  a  city  (the  ne^ 
Jerusalem)  seen  for  forty  days  to- 
gether, hanging  in  the  air  over  the 
country  of  Judopa? 

In  the  nexl  century  we  find  Hip- 
politusand  Origen,both  believers  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse. 
But  unfortunately  for  our  author's 
cause,  the  genuineness  of  the  frag- 
ment ascribed  to  the  former,  is  very 
generally  called  in  question  ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  fathers  has  ad^ 
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mitted  into  the  canon  of  scripture^ 

or  at  least  cited  as  of  divine  autho* 

rity,  other  Apocalypses,  and  books 

acknowledged   now    to  be  spuri- 
ous. 

Such  is  the  direct  evidence  which 

the  learned  Archdeacon  has  brought 

forwards  in  support  of  the  divine 

origin  of   the    Apr^calypse  ;    and 

then  triumphantly  asks  "  what  ad- 
dition of  historical  testimony  can 

we  require  ?"     We    confess    our- 
selves to  be  of  the  few  to  whom  this 

testimony  appears  insufficient.    We 

acknowledge  indeed,  that  most  of 

these  fathers   of  the  church  have 

proved    the    Apocalypse  to    have 

been  in  existence  when  they  wrote, 

and  that  some  of  them  regarded  it 

^s  inspired  scripture,  the   produc- 
tion of  the  beloved  disciple ;  but 

when  we  find  them  generally  of 

such  weak  jud|yment,  and  of  such 

strong  fancy,  so  disposed  to  quote 

with  apparently   equal    reverence 

the  gospel  of  Luke  and  the  gospel 

of  the   Hebrews  ;    the  Epistles  of 

Paul  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ; 

we  feel    ourselves   constrained  to 

draw  from  their  testimony  no  other 

conclusion  than  that  in  their  times 

the  Apocalypse  of  John  as  well  as 

the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  was  in  be- 
ing.     Upon    the  more  important 

question   of  its  divine  origin  we 

cannot  allow  them  to  determine  for 
lis;  nor  after  all  the  attention  we 
have  paid  to  the  subject,  are  we 
able  with  any  satisfaction  to  deter- 
mine for  ourselves.     The  evidence 
which  the  Archdeacon  has  produc- 
ed is  not  sufficient  clearly  to  esta- 
blish the  claims  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  a  divine  origin.     Nor  are  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  advanced 
by  the  Professors  both  of  Geneva* 
and  of  Gottingen ,  such  as  to  warrant 
an  unqualified  rejection  of  this  ex- 
traordinary work.      The  question 
was  agitated  in  the  earliest  period  of 

*  The  Historical  discourse  on  the  Apocalypse  by  M,  Abanzit  is  very  curious,  but 
not  always  correct.  The  total  want  of  references  to  the  works  of  the  Fathert,  whoi^ 
testimony  he  knew  so  well  how  to  appreciate,  is  an  important  defect.  Jf  these  werp 
supplied,  the  treaiisc  might  be  rendered  eminendy  useful. 


the  church,  and  we  see  no  means  af 
bringing  it  to  a  decision. 

Of  the  jntemal  evidence  the 
Archdeacon  himself,  though  he  has 
conducted  the  enquiry  with  great 
ability,  does  not  speak  with  perfect 
confidence.  After  advancing  what- 
ever can  be  advanced  in  its  favour, 
he  is  compelled  to  sum  up  the 
whole  in  these  words : 

«  We  may,  therefore,  I  trutt,  fairly  con* 
elude,  that  to  the  impregnable  force  of  ex* 
ternal  evidence,  which  has  been  seen  to 
protect  the  divine  claims  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, a  considerable  acquisition  of  inter- 
nal evidence  may  be  added ;  or,  at  least, 
that  this  avenue,  by  which  its  overthrow 
has  been  so  often  attempted,  is  not  so  un- 
guarded as  its  adversaries  imagine.  And 
the  future  labours  of  judicious  commenta- 
tors will  probably  add  a  continual  accession 
to  this  weiffht  of  evidence ;  for,  every 
prediction  ofthis  prophetical  book,  which 
shall  be  shewn  to  be  clearly  accomplished, 
will  prpve  it  to  be  divine  ;  and,  this  being 
proved,  there  will  then  remain  litde.  or  qo 
doubt  but  that  it  proceeded  from  tlie  pen 
of  the  beloved  Aposde,  to  whom  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  uniformly  ascribe  it" 

Before  we  close  our  remarks  upon 
the  Dissertation,  we  must,   for  4 
moment  attend  to  the  observations 
of  the  Archdeacon  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius.     No  one  had  a 
better  opportunity  than  this  inde- 
fatigable Historian  and  Collector,  of 
forming  a  decisive  opinion    con- 
cerning    the   genuineness    of   the 
Apocalypse;  and  yet  with  all  the 
evidence  before  him,  and  more  than 
the  Archdeacon  possesses,    Euse- 
bius could  not  pronounce  a  deter- 
mined judgment     **  He  represent* 
the  matter  as  in  debate,  and  pro- 
mises further  information  when  it 
shall  be  settled  by  tlie  testimony  qf 
the  ancients ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  gave  it."  p.  78.     The 
authority  of  Eusebius  however  is  so 
great  upon  a  question  of  this  kind, 
that  an  author  is  determined  to  press 
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biro  into  the  service,  and  compels 
the  unwilling  historian  to  be  a  party 
in  his  cause.  In  order  to  this  he 
supposes  (as  others  indeed  have 
done)  that  Eusebius  in  the  25th 
chap,  of  the  third  Book  of  his  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  has  distributed 
into  four  classes  all  the  books  pre- 
tending to  a  place  in  thej  sacred 
canon  of  the  New  TesUment^  v. 

**  1.  The  OnxiXoyv/Ltnoi,  Av«/xji>«7o«,  books 
Doirersally  read,  and  admitted  to  be  ge- 
onine. 

"  2,   Aw«X»yOf*iT0i,  *0,uw?  rVwMftw  Toif  DoX- 

xuu  book*  objeaed  to  by  «ome,  yet  ac- 
knovledged  by  thf  many,  by  the  greater 
]iartofthe  Church. 

«  3.  NoSat,  spurious  or  ai)ocryphalbooki, 
whose  authenticity,  or  whose  divine  inspi- 
ratioo,  was  denied  by  the  Church,  but 
which  might  be  usefufly  read,  as  contain- 
ing piout  thoughts,  and  no  bad  doctrine. 

^  4.  Books  published  by  heretics,  which 
BO  Father  of  the  Church  has  deigned  to 
•import  with  his  external  eridence,  and 
which  hare -no  support  of  internal  evi- 
dence, being  discordant  from  the  aposto- 
lical writings,  both  as  to  matter  and  man- 
Bcr." 

Mr.  W.  then  infers  that  the  ques- 
tion was  so  far  settled  in  the  mind 
of  Eusebius,  that  the  Apocalj^pse 
must  belong  either  to  the  first  or 
third  class,  and  by  no  means  to  the 
second  or  fourth  :  that  by  excluding 
it  from  the  second  class,  he  seems 
to  shew  that,  till  his  times,  it  had 
been  almost  universally  received  by 
the  Church ;  and  that  in  his  times,  it 
bad  its  place  among  the  genuine 
undoubted  books  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture. All  the  reasoning  of  the 
Archdeacon  in  this  place  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  above  dis- 
tribution  ;  and  that  we  call  in  ques- 
tion ;  we  deny.  Eusebius  has 
thrown  all  the  books  which  in  his 
daj's  laid  any  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  of  divine  authority  into  three 
chisses:  l.  The  Of*«;w>y«f«wu  These 
were  the  four  Evang^elists  ;  the 
Acts;  the  Epistles  of  Paul;  the 
fir»t  £pi«tU  ot  John^  and  the  first  of 


peter. — -Evi  t»tok  rofjenn,  ivyt  ^awiniTM 
Avoxa7lv^]/|*  lA'co'H."  2d.  The  AinXsyo/AVM 
or  NoOo«.  These  were  the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude :  the  second  of 
Peter ;  the  second  and  third  of 
John  ;  the  Acts  of  Paul ;  the  Shep- 
herd ;  the  revelation  of  Peter ;  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  Insti- 
tutes(A*3btxa»)  of  the  Apostles. — «  m 

o/Ao^c7«w/A«roK.'*  Aud  tho  gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews.  Tttt/r*  fot 
vatHcty  adds  the  Historian,  rap  mTtPM- 
yofMPc/9  09  fui.      Sdly.   The  ^0»  mo^aot*  twt 

These  were  the  books  published  by 
heretics,  and  which  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  had  deigned  to  mention. 

If  this  be  the  distribution  that  Eu- 
sebius has  actually  made ;  his  testi- 
mony cannot  be  regarded  as  in  fa- 
vour of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, He  barely  mentions  the 
fact  that  by  some  it  was  received  by 
others  rejected. 

That  by  using  the  term  voGoh  Eu- 
sebius (lid  not  intend  to  form  ano- 
ther class  of  books'  different  from' 
the  AmAiyofMwi,  is  evident  from  the 
whole  structure  of  the  passage.    He 

begins  :  roat  ^i  flMT(Ai7o/av«;r,  yvw^fAMit  ^  ow* 

&c.  And  then  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate all  the  works  contained 
in  our  second  division,  and  con- 
cludes, as  we  have  just  observed,with 
these  remarkable  words :  ravr»  fuw 
varra    rut   cutriStyofMHn    «»  inj*        It  is 

evident  also  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  introduced  the  term 
podoc.  After  having  spoken  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  John  as  doubtful ;  he 
jimmediately  adds,  <*  w  tm?  wOok  xaru" 

Had  he  designed  to  throw  what 
then  follow  into  a  third  class 
distinct  from  the  AmXfyojbuvM  just 
mentioned  he  would  have  inserted 
the  particle  h  after  »  ;  or  he  would 
have  omitted  the  conjunction  mu 
before  rw  w^wt  lletvha. 

ThsLt  ^ttsebiut  distributed  all  the 
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books  then  known  in  the  Christian 
Church  into  these  three  classes,  is 
ftirtlier  evident  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  31st  chapter  of  this  same 
book,  where  he  refers  to  his  former 
arrangement  by  the  different  appel- 
lations of  li^  y^stfAfMtra ;  ornAiyofuva  and 
varTsX*^  »od».  We  might  also  observe 
in  justification  of  the  remarks  we 
have  now  offered  ;  that  the  works 
which  Eusebius  has  called  rodot  in 
the  25th  chapter,  were  undoubtedly 
quoted  by  many  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove,  that  however  others  might 
question  their  authority,  they  re- 
ceived them  as  genuine  and  authen- 
tic. 

We  have  pleasure  in  bearing  our 
testimony  to  the  general  correctness 
and  elegance  of  the  Translntion. 
Occasionally  indeed,  itis  needlessly 
close,  as  in  the  following  instances  : 

Ch.  X.  9.  **  And  1  went  to  the  Angel 
•aying  unto  him  to  give  me  {liu^tu)  the  little 
book/' 

xii.  7-  **  And  there  was  war  in  hea . 
▼en,  Michael  and  his  Angels /?r  to  fghty 
(t**  »oXi|UL»iffaO  with  the  Dragon,  and  the 
Dragon  fought  and  his  Angels. 

xiii.  16.  «  And  he  causeth  all,  both 
the  small  and  the  great,  and  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  the  freemen  and  the 
•laves  thai  they  should  give  them  (tva  luian 
«&roi;)  a  mark,  &c.*' 

How  much  better  the  common 
version, /o  receive? 

In  some  passages  the  sense  is  to- 
tally obscured  by  this  unnecessarily 
strict  adherence  lo  the  idioms  of  the 
original.  The  following  is  a.  re- 
markable instance  of  this : 

Chap.  X.  6,  7.  "  And  sware  by  him 
who  liveth,  &c.  &c.  that  time  si  .all  be  no 
more,  but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the 
seventh  Angel,  when  he  is  about  to  sound, 
and  the  mystery  of  God  was  finished,  as 
he  hath  declared  good  tidings  to  his  ser- 
rantB  the  prophets." 


In  Mr.  Wakefield's  version  of  thii 
passage  the  sense  of  the  original  ig 
accurately  expressed  and  all  obscu- 
rity  is  avoided  : 

«  And  sware  by  him  who  liveth,  kz. 
dtc.  that  there  should  be  no  longer  delay : 
but  in  the  days  of  the  sound  of  the  serentK 
Angel,  when  he  is  about  to  blow  his  trum- 
pet, the  mystery  of  God  should  then  be 
n^(tked,  according  to  his  glad  tidings  to 
hifvervanta  the  prophets.*' 

The  translation  is,  however,  in  ge- 
neral ably  and  faithfully  performed; 
The  text  which  the  learned  author 
has  followed  is  that  of  Griesbach ; 
on  one  side  of  the  new  version  this 
text  is  arranged;  and  on  the  oihe^ 
the  common  English  translation. 

The  critical  notes  are  numerous 
and  often  useful.  The  following  is 
deserving  of  ajttention,  as  it  containi. 
the  true  principles  upon  which  alone 
many  difficult  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  can  be  satisfactorily  in-^ 
terpreted,  to  which,  however,  we 
are  persuaded  the  learned  Archdea* 
con  nimself  has  not  thought  of.ap-* 
plying  them.  We  refer,  amongst 
many  others  to  those  principally  in 
which  the  resmrrection  is  men- 
tioned : 

Ch.  ill.  1.  «  That  thou  Kvest  and  thou 
art  dead.^  I"  the  same  figurative  lan- 
guage, our  Lord  commanded  his  disciples 
to  "  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.*'*  The 
word  >*x^»f,  a  dead  body,  is  used  in  its  me- 
taphorical sense  :  *•  dead^*'  as  Saint  Pfiul 
expresses  it,  **  in  trespasses  and  sins  :  ali- 
enated from  the  life  of  God  f /'  The 
same  metaphor  occurs  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture. A  person  living  in  the  defilements 
of  the  world,  in  whom  the  spiritual  life 
in  Christ  hath  litde  or  no  vigoi:r,  is 
said  to  be  "  dead  while  he  liveth  ;**  2S 
on  the  contrary,  of  him  who  mc^ets 
death  in  the  discharge  of  his  Christian 
duty,  it  is  pronounced,  tl;at  '*  he  Jivcth, 
though  he  die  J."  "  The  use  of  this  mc- 
**  taphor  has  been  so  common  with  the 


♦  Matth.  viii.  22.  t  Eph.  ii.  1,  3.  iv.  18. 

X  John  xi.  26.  Matt.  iv.  16.  Rom.  viii.  6,  feph,  v.  14,  I  Tim.  v.  6.  1  Pet.  \r.9i 
1  Jotm  iii*  H.  Jud£  12. 
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^  ievi,  that,  at  MaimoDidet  informs  us,  * 
«  they  proverbially  say,  Impii  etiam  ri- 
**  Tentei  vocantur  momii.  The  wicked  are 
•*  dead,  even  while  they  are  alive ;  for  he, 
**  taith  Philo  f ,  who  lives  a  life  of  sia, 
**  9t^i  rev  fv^aiuaw,  is  dead  as  to  a  life  of 
**  b^piness ;  his  soul  is  dead,  and  eren 
*<  buried  in  his  lusts  and  passions.  And 
^  because  the  whole  Gentile  world  lay 
**  more  especially  under  these  unhappy 
«  circumstances,  whence  the  Apostle  styles 
**  them  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  J,  it  was 
<*  Moverbially  said  by  the  Jewish  doctors, 
•«  Populi  terrarum,  i.  e.  Ethnici,  non  vi- 
«  vunt,  the  heathens  do  not  live."  §  An 
attention  to  this  use  of  the  words  death, 
duf  deaJj  &c.  in  this  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  will  tend  to  illustrate 
many  passages  otherwise  obscure.  Such 
ire  Matt.  xxii.  32.  iv.  6.  Luke  i.  79. 
Rom.  vi.  2.  Tiii.  6.  2  Cor.  i.  9,  la  iii. 
6.  1  Pet  iv.  6.  So  likewise  in  the  ee- 
tpd  of  this  prophetical  book,  where  it  is 
reaaonable  to  expect  that  such  words  will 
be  used  in  this  their  acknowledged  meta- 
phorical sense,  as  in  this  expression  of  our 
Lord  to  the  Church  of  Sardis,  which  serves 
as  a  cloe  to  the  rest.  For  the  whole  is  his 
prophecy  or  revelation,  given  to  him,  and 
dchvercd  by  him.  [|  We  find  also  that  the 
early  writers  of  the  church,  who  succeeded 
the  aposdes,  applied  these  words  in  the 
•amc  figurative  meaning.  In  this  accepta- 
tion Ignatius  uses  the  word  deat^.  f  In 
the  pet-secudon  of  the  Christians  under  M. 
Aurelius,  some  had  denied  the  faith  ;  these 
are  styled  v«c^,  dead;  but  being  afterwards 
enabled  to  jprofess  their  belief  in  Jesus, 
even  in  the  face  of  torture  and  of  death, 
they  are  then  said  to  be  restored  to  Vife. 
The  passage  is  expressire,  and  may  be  seen 
atlenffth  inEuseb.  Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  v.c.  i. 
TertuJlian  has  frequently  used  the  words 
iitoh  and  ^  in  this  figurative  sense :  Mor- 
ttuses  qui  non  es  Christianus.  •*  Apos- 
toli  de  mortuis  vivos  faciebant,  hxretici  de 
vivis  mortttp^  faciun^'*  ft 

We  could  ea»ily  select  many 
other  remarks  highly  creditable  to 
the  author^s  learnuig  and  talents ; 


but  this  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
due  limits. 

We  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to 
exhibit  in  as  brief  a  manner  a^  pos- 
sible, the  application  which  the 
learned  Archdeacon  has  made  of  the 
prophecies  contained  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. The  contents  of  the  Apo^. 
calyps^  are  arranged  under  two 
great  divisions  ;  entitled  k  uin\ 
and  »  iu^>A\  ysna^ett ;  the  first  con- 
tainino;  the  then  present  state  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Asia ;  and  the 
second,  the  events  which  were 
tp  happen.  The  first  occupies 
the  three  first  chapters;  and  the 
second  the  four  which  follow.  In  - 
these  four  chapters,  by  the  suc- 
cessive opening  of  the  six  first  seal.% 
a  general  sketch  or  outline  of  the 
whole  Christian  History  is  traced  ; 
and  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
book  is  designed  to  fin  up  some  im- 
portant intervals;  to  retrace  the 
history  ;  and  to  supply  many  events, 
which  were  only  touched  upon  be-, 
fore. 

The  Jirsl  seal  represents  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  iti 
p^'irity;  the  .9«ww/ denotes  the  en- 
mities, the  schisms,  and  the  conten- 
tions which  began  to  arise  amonsjst 
Christians  about  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century  ;  the  third  contains 
the  symbolical  representation  of 
the  ignorance  which  succeeded. 
The  fourth  denotes  the  harsh  and 
usurped  dominion  which  we  call 
the  papal  tyranny.  The  fifth  re- 
presents the  cry  of  the  '  martyrs 
from  the  death  of  our  Lord  till  the 
great  day  of  recompence ;  and  the 
sirth  is  a  description  of  that  great 
day,  when  persecutors  shall  meet 
with  exemplary  punishment,  and 
the  faithful  servants  of  God  be  re- 
warded and  honoured. 


t  Gal.  ii.  15. 


♦  More  Nevoch.  lib.  1.  f  Lev.  Alleg.  c.  1. 

J  Whitby  on  1  Pet;,iv.  6.  ||  Ch.  I  1. 

f  Epist.  ad  IValL  sect.  6.  ♦*  De  Came  Christi,  sect.  2. 

ft  De  Pracsc.  Hacret,  sect.  SO.  See  also.  CyjwiajDi'i  Epistles  10^  fe  27,  where  tb^ 

imeoetJ^horiiusecL  *- 
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Upon  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
iin  awful  silence  takes  place.  / 

«  This  silence  in  heaven  has  been  sup- 
posed to  express,  qt  at  least  to  allude  to, 
tliat  custom  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they 
joined  their  silent  pravers  to  the  offering  of 
the  incense.  But  this  silence  takes  place 
Be/org  the  time  of  incense  ;  before  the  an- 
gel takes  his  station  at  the  altar.  And 
there  is  an  intervening  action  between  the 
silence  and  the  offering  of  incense,  namely, 
the  procession^f  the  seven  angels ;  each  of 
whom  is  presented  with  his  trumpet.  This 
silence,  therefore,  though  it  may  bear  a 
certain  degree  of  allusion  to  the  temple 
•crvice,  and  may  even  be  supposed  to  con- 
tinue during  the  service  which  follows, 
seems  to  be  exhibited  for  another  purpose  ; 
to  denote,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  change  in 
the  mode,  or  in  the  subject  of 'the  pro- 
phecy; to  disunite  the  succeeding  scene 
from  that  which  had  gone  before ;  to  un- 
fold a  new  chain  of  prediction.  The  con- 
nexion, which  had  hitherto  united  the 
teals,  is  broken  ;  the  seventh  seal  stands 
tpart ;  and  then  produces  a  new  method 
of  representation,  and  a  new  series  of 
events,  to  which  the  silence  in  heaven,  and 
the  offering  of  incense  are  preparatory. 
But  if  a  new  series  of  events  is  to  be  exhi- 
bited, whence  are  we  to  expect  it  will  take 
its  date.  Under  the  sixth  seal,  preceding 
this  which  contains  the  trumpetSy  the  rapid 
•ketch  of  the  Christian  history  was  brought 
down  to  the  last  great  day  of  recompense. 
Where  then  are  we  to  expect  that  this  re- 
newed history  will  begin  r  From  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Christianity,  or,  to  speak 
;nore  properly,  from  the  period  when  our 
Lord  left  the  world  in  person,  and  com- 
mitted the  Church  to  the  guidance  of  his 
Apostles.  From  this  tin^e,  the  first  seal 
Itakes  its  commencement ;  from  this  also 
|)ie  first  trumpet.  This  is  the  beginning, 
settled  by  the  agreement  of  divines,  of  the 
second  Advent  of  Christ,  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  Apocalyptic  Prophecies/' 

The  trumpets  are  preceded  by 
the  casting  of  fire  from  the  altar, 
and  incense  upon  the  earth.  This 
symbolical  action  is  designed  to  re- 
present the  heavenly  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  soon  mix- 
ed with  the  passions  and  worldly  de- 
9i^  of  flften,  and  produced  sigu^ 


commotions.    These  are  introduced 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpets. 

The  Jir^t  tntmpet  denotes  the  first 
persecution  raised  by  Jewish  zealots 
against  converted  Jews.  The  se- 
condj  the  persecution  of  idolaters 
against  the  Gentile  churches.  The 
third  signifies  the  corruptions  of 
doctrine,  occasioned  by  the  great 
adversary  of  mankind.  Thejourth 
represents  the  age  of  Gothic  dark- 
ness and  superstition.  The  fftk 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Gnosticism; 
and  the  sivtn^  the  Mahomedan  im. 
posture.  The  rise  of  the  papal  su- 
perstition and  the  reformation  are 
detailed  in  the  little  book.  The 
witnesses  are  the  confessors  of  the 
pure  faith,  said  to  be  two  to  signify 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers. 

The  seventh  trumpet  sounds,  and 
we  are  carried  back  again  to  the 
ages  that  are  past.  The  scene  is  re- 
moved from  Earth  to  Heaven ;  and 
in  the  symbol  of  a  woman  in  tra- 
vail,  we  see  the  Church  as  she  exist* 
ed  from  Adam  to  Christ,  labouring 
with  the  momentous  birth  of  the 
promised  Saviour.  We  see  also  th« 
adversary;  the  ancient  serpent  who 
is  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  wait* 
ing  to  seize  and  destroy  the  seed 
of  the  woman  that  is  destined  to 
bruise  his  head:  Jesus  is  bom  ;  but 
-from  the  threatening  jaws  of  the! 
dragon  is  caught  up  into  heaven  j 
that  is  after  the  hour  of  his  enemies 
is  passed.  After  his  death  and  re^^ 
surrection  he  is  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  The 
dragon  then  turns  to  distress  the 
woman  who  flies  into  the  wilderness, 
to  a  place  prepared  of  God,  to  be 
nourished  there  1260  days;  by 
which  we  are  to  understand,  tliat 
during  1260  years,  the  Church  was 
compelled  to  live  in  a  retired  and 
persecuted  state.  The*  first  or 
chief  instrument  of  the  emnity  of 
the  Dragon,  was  the  beast  from  the 
sea,  or  the  Roman  pagan  power. 
The  next  was  the  beast  from  the 
laud,  distinguished  by  two  horns; 
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that  iV,  the  antichristian  impostures 
•pringiug  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
christian  world,  Mobamrnedisui  and 
Popery;  which  arose  together  in 
the  year  606.  This  beast  is  marked 
By  the  number  666^  concerning 
which  Mr.  W.  observea  : 

"  I  liairc  not  been  able  to  devise  any 
plausible.  inlerpretaii*)n  of  diis  luimber. 
the  verse  which  contains  it  being  want- 
ing  in  some  of  the  MSS,  I  had  entertained 
some  suspicion  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  true  text;. but  it  appears  upon  en« 
quirjr  to  be  genuine.     Tlie  early  com- 
ment of  Iron af us  upon  il,  appealing  to 
ancient  MSS.  for  the  genuine  reading, 
(ad  fin.  lib.  v.)  stamp-;  it  wiih  great  au- 
thorily.     And  I  do  not  6nd  that  any  of 
the  commentators  <ince  his  time  have 
prpduced  any  more  probable  conjectures 
than  that  of  this  Father.     The  word  jLi - 
ieinas  was  first  produced  by  hinf:  ind 
modern   commentators  adhere    to    it*. 
Others   compute  the    number    of   the 
beast  from  the  time  of  the   vi-iion,  seen 
by  Saint  John  in  Patmos;  and  thus  bring 
the  666  years  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
756,  or  758,  when  the  Pope  obtained 
bis  temporal  power.     I  confe«;s  myself 
6r  from  satisfied  with  any  of  the  me- 
thods hitherto  produced  for  solvine  this 
ilifBcuhy." 

•  The  lamb  and  his  followers  are 
next  presented  to  our  view  upon 
Mount  Sion  :  a  picture  of  the  '*  true 
offering  church  ;  which  throughout 
Ae  reign  of  the  dragon,  beast,  and 
rake  prophet,  refuses  to  worship 
the  image,  and  receive  the  mark  of 
the  beast/'  And  four  angels  by 
different  proclamations,  warn  and 
encourage  christians  in  time  of  trial, 
to  preserve  allegiance  to  their  Lord 
the  lamb,  whose  banner  is  now  un- 
folded :  these  warnings  and  encou- 
ragements are  accompanied  by  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  judgments  of  God, 
under  the  imagery  of  harvest  and 
riiitage. 

**  As  seven  angels  by  sounding 
the  alarm  had  foreshewn  the  several 
ibocks  which  the  church  should  sus- 
tain from  her  enemies;  so  now 
•evBn  angels,  by  pouring  forth 
■even  vials  express  the  vengeance 

*  SeeBp.  Newton,  8rc,  onthij  passaffC, 

A.S.H.  Rev.  Vou  V. 


of  the  Almighty,  poured  out  on  the 
triuijjphant  world  by  powers  check- 
ing their  career j  imbittering  their 
success  ;  and  finally  ovcrwhcluiiog 
them  in  destruction.'' 

"  They  are  not  to  be  accounted^  an 
the  word  w-Xnyu  expresses,  so  many 
blows  or  strokes;  visitations  of  D. vine 
Providence  on  unrepentant ,  sinners. 
Such  full  on  Pharaoh  and  the  hardened 
^Egyptians  who,  persisting  in  iheir  ob- 
stinate opposition,  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  Red  Sea,  The  number  seven 
implies  a  complete  vlsitaliont-  "  When 
"  1  begin,  1  will  also  make  an  end,  saiih 
*' the  Lordt."  So,  with  the  last  of 
tliese  Vials,  *'  Ihe  wrath  of  God  will 
"  be  cpompleted.^'  And  it  is  in  alius  on  lo 
thU  completion,  tliat  ihey  are  called  **  the 
**  last  plague^  -,'*  for  they  do  not  seem  lo 
extend  to  the  very  last  times  o^  final 
judgment,  but  to  end  with  the  hea^l  and 
lalse  prophet  finally  and  completely  sub- 
dued;  with  whose  action  therefore  they 
seem  cotemporary."  , 

The  first  vial  denotes  the  defeat 
of  the  purposes  of  the  eariy  enemies 
of  the  Gospel.  The  sevond  repre- 
sents the  miserable  state  of  those 
who  were  made  converts  by  terroif 
or  force.  The  third  is  expressive 
of  the  unhappiness  of  tliose  vviio  re- 
jecting the  pure  christian  doctrine, 
receive  in  lieu  of  it  a  burdensome 
yoke  of  superstition.  The  ^urth 
signifies  the  baneful  feuds  anci  ani- 
mosities which  raged  amongst  the 
persecutors  themselves.  The  ffth 
denotes  the  punishment  which  fails 
upon  the  abettors  of  the  great  anti- 
christian usurpations :  they  love 
darkness,  but  it  docs  not  satisfy 
them. 

The  sixth  vial  is  not  yet  poured  : 
it  may  perhaps  signify  that  at  the 
end  of  the  1260  years,  whenever 
that  shall  be ;  the  Mohammedan  im* 
posture  shall  be  destroyed,  in  order 
that  the  eastern  nations  may  be  con* 
Terted. 

"  3.  Under  thi  seventh  FiuU  the  same 
kind  of  apparatus  appears,  a*;  under  the 
sixth  Seal  and  under  the  seventh  Trum- 
pet; but  with  this  additional  informa* 
tion  ;  that  *'  the  ^  great  city  became  di« 

f  Note,  ch.  i.  4.    %!  Sam.  iii,  iQ. 
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••  vidtd  into  iliree  parts  and  ihecitieirof 
^  the  nations  fell ;  and  the  great  Babylon 
**  was  remembered  hefbreGod.togiveliei' 
•*  the  cup  of  Ihe  wine  6**  the  fury  of  his 
*«  anger."  This  particular  description 
is  the  proper  subjert  of  the  f^iais ;  in 
which  ike  rcrath  of  God  is  rtpresefttcd  a$ 
poured  on  his  enemies.  The  great  ctty  in 
the  same  iviiich  we  find  mentioned  in 
eh.  xi.  composed  of  ''many  people^ 
*' tribes,  nations,  and  languages*;"  and 
serro<:  to  be  the  universal  assemblage,  or 
<v>fnbined  power,  of  the  wicked  and 
Worldly,  who  at  the  in«:igatton  of  Satan, 
and  under  the  expectation  of  earthly  re-* 
ward,  or  tear  of  the  beast,  shall  have  set 
themselves  in  opposition  t6  the  God  of 
Heaven,  and  to  the  reign  of  his  Anointed. 
The  division  of  this  community  into 
Clirec  parts,  must  be  explamed  by  the 
tevent.when  theprophecy  shall  be  fulfilled* 
The  cities  of  the  nations  may  perhaps  be 
associa(i<ms  for  worship,  |)agan  and  ido- 
latrous, beyond  the  pale  of  the  great  city, 
of  the  corrupt  Christian^antichristian 
Church.  All  such  arc  to  fall  at  this  time, 
before  the  gre^t  Lord  and  Conqueror, 
'*  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
''  dom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve 
''  and  obey  Him  -f ."  But  of  all  the  cities, 
or  communities  of  Religion,  which  are 
opposed  tothecity  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
—to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  great 
Babylon,  is  especially  remembered  for 
her,  (the  harlot,  the  adulteress,  the  a|TO<- 
tate  ^hucch,)  the  cup  of  God's  anger, 
the  vial  of  his  wrath,  is  especially  {pre- 
pared. "  For  it  is  not  an  open  enemy 
"  (hat  hath  done  me  this  dishonour;  for 
'*  then  I  could  have  borne  it; — ^but  it  was 
*'  even  thou,  my  companion,  my  guide, 
"  and  my  own  familiar  frie;nd  J."  The 
description  therefore  of  this  city,  of  her 
domination,  and  of  her  fall,  is  related; 
and  becomes  the  espexial  subject  of  the 
two  ensiling  chapters;  where  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  unveil  her^  and  to  expote 
her  abominations." 

The  great  Babylon,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  is  the  Papal  Usurpa- 
tion. After  her  fall  impiety  de- 
clines ;  the  great  dragon  is  bound, 
%nd  the  Millennium  begins, 

"Much  baa  been  written  upon  this 


Promised  Miftennium,  or  reign  of  the 
Saints;  yet  little  that  can   alfcrd  satis-* 
faction  to  the  juiiicious.    The  roeami\g 
6f  a  prophecy  of  this  kind  caa  onlyJ« 
made  mamfe<l  by  the  event  wVich  \]Sn 
fulfil  it.  Before  that  time  shall  arrive  HU 
unsafe  to  conjecture  after  what  method  it 
shall  be  fulfilled;  whether,  as  some  pro- 
phecies literally,  or  as  others,  typicalfy; 
whpiher  the  <le parted  Saints  and  Martyrs 
shall  actually  i>e  rai<ed  again  in  their 
own    per-^ons,   to  eCTect   so  glorious  a 
change    in    Religion   and   moraU;    or, 
whether,  like    Elijah    in  the  person  of 
John     Bapti<^t,    and   D^vid  in   that  of 
Christ,  they  shall  live  again  in  the  ocr- 
sons  of  other  saints,  who  shall  fulfil  their 
characters  and  ofHces,  no  man  may  pre- 
sume to  determine.     It  is  best  there- 
fore,   after   the  example    of   the  wise 
father  Irenaeus,  respecting  another  pro- 
phecy^ to  "  wait  the  completion  of  the 
^'prediction,**    Yet,  if  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  descend  to  a  special  interpreU- 
tion,  we  may  receive  advantage  troin  a 
general  view.     We  may  confidently  in- 
dulge  a  well-grounded  expectation,  (hat 
happy  times,  of  long  duration,  are  yet 
destined  for  the  Christian  Church,  even 
hae  upon  earth.     For  the  days  will  come, 
and  seem  at  no  very  great  distance,  (the 
present  century   may  perhaps  disclose 
them,)  when,  the  beast  and  false  prophet 
being  removed,  and  Babylon  sunk  for 
ever,  the  devil,  that  ancient  foe,  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  wonted  influence;  and 
the  prophecies,  which  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  book  of  ReveUition, 
promise  l)appy  times,  shall  be  accom* 
plished."      - 

After  tliis  grand  period  another 
apostacy  is  to  take  place  of  a  ne<cv 
kind;  when  the  enemies  of  the 
christian  charch  shall  be  numerous 
as  the  santi  upon  the  sea  shore: 
**  but  on  these  prophecies  Kttle  can 
bo  conjectured  with  safety.** 

*'  They  are  to  be  handed  d<>jvn  to  Ihe 
Church  of  the  latter  days,  even  as  thosa 
prophecies,  whickwe  have  seen  fulfilled, 
have  been  delivered  to  us;  and  with  this 
consolation,  that  this  '  overflowing  of 
*  iniquity,^  whenever  it  arrives^  sbaH 
be  miraculousljf  and  completely  t^tfit 


♦  See  note  oh,  id.  8.  13.        t  Djji*  vu,  27.        }  Psalm  Iv.  12*  14. 
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<aled*.  And  this  is  the  last  succcessrul 
efibrt  of  Satan  against  the  Church.  He 
istheo  consigned  to  his  eternal  prison.^' 

Nothing  then  remains  but  the  ge- 
neral judgment,  followed  by  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  ;  and  the 
•etdement  of  the  pious  in  the  Hea- 
venly Jerusalem. 

In  many  respects  this  intei-preta- 
tion  will  be  found  to  ditfer  from 
what  other  men  of  ingenuity  have 
adopted.  We  will  not  presume  ei- 
ther to  approve  or  to  censure  ;  be- 

Art.  II.  J  Disstrtatim  on  the  Prophecies  that  hrtve  been  fulfilled,  are  nr^w  fid^ 
filing,  or  willjiereafier  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the  threat  Period  of  1260  Years; 
the  Papal  and  Molutmniedan  Apostasies,  the  tyrannical  Reign  qf  Antichrist  or  the 
Jnfidel  Power,  and  the  Roitoratisn  of  the  Jax^s.  £if  Gkorcb  Stanley  Faber, 
B.D.  Vicar  qf  Stockton  upon  Tees.  Jntu;o  Volumes,  pp.  359.  414. 
NO    inconsiderable    portion    of    ing  together  at  the  end  of  it :  that,  to. 


cause  we  confess,  and  without  any 
reluctance,  that  the  whole  is  an 
enigma  which  we  cannot  fully  re- 
solve :  but  we  may  be  allowed  a^caiu 
to  express  our  surprize,  that  this^ 
or  any  such  meatiing  should  be  a»^ 
si^netl  to  a  prophecy  which  is  ush- 
ered in  by  these  remarkable  words  ; 
^*  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ; 
which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  shew 
unto  his  svsv^wts  things  which  must 
come  to  pass  in  a  short  iime.^* 


these  volumes  is  occupied  in  contro- 
verting the  principles  of  former  ex- 
positors, and  in  attempting  to  dis- 
prove either  wholly  or  in  part  the 
jcystems  which  have  been  formed  by 
Sir  I.  Newton,  the  learned  J.  Mede, 
Bishop  Newton,  Wliitaker,  Zouch, 
Kett,  and  Galloway.  The  princ^i- 
ples  upon  which  Mr.  Faber  has  pro- 
ceeded in  his  investigation  of  the 
pnopthecies  contained  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John, 
are  the  three  following : 

*'  1 .  TO  assign  to  each  prophetic  sym- 
bol its  proper  definite  meaning,  and 
never  to  vary  from  that  meaning; 

"2.  To  allow  no  interpretation  of  a 
prophecy  to  be  valid,  except  the  pro- 
phecy agree,  in  every  particular,  with 
ibe  event  to  wliich  it  h  supposed  to  re- 
late; 

•'  3.  And  to  deny,  that  any  li/ik  of  a 
rhronol9gii*al  prt»phecy  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving its  accomplishment  in  more  than 
one  event.'' 

'*  If  we  examine,  says  our  Author,  the 
predictions  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  agree- 
ably to  these  principles,  we  shall  find, that 
twogrrtai  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  Pop<fry  and 
pfohanvnedism,  are  described  as  C(;nimenr 
clng  iheir  tyrannical  career  together  at 
Jlie  beginning  of  a  certain  period  which 
comprehends  12&}  years  und  »r  pcrish- 
*  So  Ezcfc  xxxix.  6 


wards  the  close  of  this  period,  a  third 
fHJwer  is  introduced ;  who^e  characteris- 
tic marks  are  a  total  disregard  of  all  re- 
ligion, an  impious  deteimination  to  do 
according  to  his  will,  and  an  open  pro* 
fession  of  absolute  atheism »  blended  ne^ 
vcrlheless  with  the  wor>hip  of  a  certain 
foreign  god  aiul  other  tutelary  deities 
whom  his  fathers  never  knew:  that  thif 
last  p&wcr  is  likewise  defined  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  endof /A«  1 260  yrrxrx:  that 
he  will  previously  unite  himself,  for  po- 
litical rea^ns,  with  Popery:  that  chef 
stage  of  their  joint  overthrow  will  be 
Palentine:  and  that,  when  tlie  period  of 
l2Q0years  is  completed,  tli£  restaraiiou 
qfthc  Jens  will  commence.  All  thes^ 
matters  may,  1  think,  be  clearly  deduced 
from  prophecy:  and  the  actual  compU- 
tion  of  many  predictions  relaiive  tp 
them  afford  us  ample  warrant  for  con- 
cluding, that  the  rest  will  likewise  be 
accomplished  in  God's  own  good  sea- 
son/* 

These  things,  and  more  than 
these,  are  thus  deduced  from  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel.  The  prophetic 
aream  of  Nebucliadnezzar,  chap.  iv. 
and  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts, 
bear  the  same  import,  "  equally 
predicting  that  fix>m  the  a^ra  of  tli'a 
Babylonian  Monarchy  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Millennium,  diere 
iihould  be  four,  and  no  more  tbaj;i 

Isaiah  ylvii.  13,   14;  xxxiii.  J4. 
H  2 
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four  empires,  (the  Babylonian,  the 
Medo-Persian,  the  Macedonian,  and 
the  Roman,)  universal  so  far  as  the 
church  is  concerned."    The  ten  toes 
of  the  iron  and   clayey  feet  of  the 
iinage  in  the  dream,    and  the  ten 
horns  of  the  fourth  beast  in  the  vi- 
sion,   presignify  the  ten   kingdoms 
that  arose  out  oif'  the  Roman  Empire. 
i .  The  Ostrogotlis  in  Mopsia.   2.  The 
Visigoths  in  Pannonia.     3.  The  Su- 
eves  and  Alans  in  Gascoigne  and 
Spain.     4.  The  Vandals  in  Africa, 
B.  The  Franks  in  France.     6.  The 
Burgundians  in  Burgundy.     7.  The 
Heruli  and  Turingi  m  Italy.    8.  The 
Saxons  and  Angles  in  Britain.  9.  The 
Huns  in  Hungary.     10.  The  Lom- 
bards at  first  ui>ou  the  Danube  and 
aftc*rwards  in  Italy.     But  in  one  res- 
pect   the    vision   differs    from   the 
dream  :  among  the  ten  horns  rises  a 
little  horn,  before  whom  three  of  the 
first  horns    are  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.     This  little  horn  typifies  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  the  pope,  wliich 
bt'<ijaji  in  the  year  606,  when  Phocas 
the  usurper  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
throne,  made  Pope  Boniface  III.  uni- 
versal Bishop,  and  supreme  head  of 
4he  church  ;  and  the  three  kingdoms 
successively  ei*adicated  before  the  lit- 
tle papal  horn,  are  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heruli,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
the  Lombards. 

*'  Tliese  matters  so  important  to  the 
Church  having  been  clearly  set  fortli, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  now  purposing  to  de- 
scribe the  expbils  o^  another  great  enemy 
toChristianhy;  recalls,  in  the  viision  of 
the  ram  and  tite  he-goat,  the  attention  of 
Daniel  to  the  second  an4  third  empires, 
whose  prophetic  history  had  been  al- 
ready detailed,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
trodiidng  another Jittle  horn,  which  wa« 
to  come  out  of  one  of  the  principal  horns 
qfthe  Macedonian  beast,  as  the  former  lit*' 
tie  horn  sprung  up  among  the  ten  horns  of 
the  Roman  beast, 

"  In  Daniel's  vision  of  M^  ram  and  the 
he-goat,  the  ram  symbolizes  the  saMK pow- 
er as  the  bear  m^tioneil  in  the  preceding' 
vision ;  and  the  ke-goat,  the  same  power  as 
tfts  leopard,    The  ram  therefore,  standing 


before  the   river,  is  the  Medo^Persiah 
empire;    and  his  two  horns  are  the  two 
kingdoms  qf  Media  and  Persia:  thehi^tr 
one,  which  came  up  last  being  Pmta, 
the  head  of  the  empire  i  and  the  iower 
one,  which  came  up  first  being  Media, 
united  with,  though  subjected  to,  Perm. 
The  ram  extended  hw  conquests  wtst- 
tsard,  northward,  and  southward:  u?crf- 
ward,  as  Tar  as  the  extreme  limits  ot 
Asia;    northward,   over  Armenia,   and 
Cappadocia;  and50tf//i«;«rc/,overEgvpt, 
and  as  far  as  the  Persian  giilph.    East- 
ward, he  made  comparativelv  but  litllc 
progress,  being  stopped  by  the  vast  de- 
serts of  Tartary,  and  the  mighty  empire 
of  Hindoslan. 

"  In  the  midst  of  his  progress,  how- 
ever,  and  at  the  very  time  when  no  other 
beast  could  sUnd  before  hiin,  he  was  al- 
Ucked  by  an  unexpected  enemy,  thek- 
goat,  or  the  Macedoniam  empire.    Moving 
with  unexampled  rapidity  from  the  we$t> 
the  founder  of  this  mighty  sovereignty 
soon  completely  overthrew  the  ram,  and 
broke  Aw  two  horns.     After  this  danng 
e\p\oiU  the  he-goat  '«  waxed  very  great, 
extending  his  arms  even  into  Hindostan, 
as  well  as  subjugating   Egypt  and  all 
ihe  other  dominions  of  the  ram.    Biit, 
notwithstanding  this  sudden  and  asto- 
nisliing  acquisition  of  power,  his  grtal 
horn  was  destined  to  be  broken  even  in 
die  very  height  of  his  alrengUi.     Ac- 
cordingly,  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the 
great  horn  lasted  n©  more  than  fifteen 
years   after  the  death    of   Alexander; 
within   which  short  space  of  time  hn 
successors,  Phillip  Arideus,   Alexanto 
^Egus  and  Hercules,  were  all  murdered. 
After  them  tite  empire  was  divided  into 
four  kingdoms,  typified  by  the  four  hnm 
of  the  goaty  and  tfiefmur  iteads  qfthe  Us- 
pard,      mentioned    in    the    preceding 
vision.      Cassander  held  Macedon  and 
Greece;  Ly<imachu5  had  Thrace  atid Bi- 
thynia ;  Piolemy  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt;  and  Sefeucus  obtained  Syria  and 
the  Last.     Thus  exactl>'  was  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  that/o«r  kingdoms  should  arise 
out  of  Alexander's  empire,  governed  by 
princes  of  his  own  nation,  lUough  neither 
of  his  own  family,  nor  with  power  equal , 
to  that  which  he  had  possessed.*' 

The  littlfe  horn  of  tlie  he-ffoat  con* 
ceriVnig  which  many  discordant  opi- 
nions have  been  held,  Mr.  Faber  coii- 
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tends  is  designed  to  signify  the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed  which  may  be 
said  to  have  arisen  in  tlic  year  606, 
when  Mohammed  retired  to  the  cave 
of  Hera,  to  fabricate  his  pernicious 
wstem.  Here  Mr.  Faber  seen,  "  the 
<fesolating  abomination  of  the  he- 
goat's  little  horn  springing  up  at  the 
ver)^  time  when  we  were  taught  bv 
prophecy  to  expect  diat  it  would 
spring  up;  small  at  fii^st,  but  soon 
waxing  exceeding  ^eat,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  succeeding 
in  completely,  polluting  the  spiritual 
sanctuary  of  the  church.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  at  Mecca,  soon 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Syrian 
horn  of  the  he-goat,  and  afterwards, 
exclusive  of  its  propagation  in  other 
regions,  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
Macedonian  Empire."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  1 :2G0  years,  tins  tyran- 
nical superstition  is  to  be  broken  with^ 
out  handsj  but  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  affixed  to  these  words  Mr.  F.  does 
not  attempt  to  determine. 

"Daniel,  having  in  hU  two  former 
visions  prediclctl ///<f  tyranny  of  the  two- 
fold Apostacy  of  Pupiry  and  Mffftamwc 
dism,  proceeds  in  his  conc/udtng  pro- 
phecy*, to  give  a  most  accurate  account' 
of  the  subversion  of  the  Mvdo'Pcrsian 
empire^  the  ri«e  o\'the  Macedonian  empire, 
il«  subsequent  (Hvi^ion  into  four  king- 
domx,  the  wars  of  the  Greek  kins^s  ofSyrit^ 
and  E^pi,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
hy  the  Romans.  The  whol^  ofthi;*,  which 
M  only  an  enlari^rd  and  literal  repelitioij 
of  hi*  former  tjrief  and  s^mMicat  pre- 
diclions  serves  a;*  a  kind  of  chronologi- 
cal introduction  lo  the  hi-lory  oHhe  king 
wAo  IBQ9  to  nia'fnify  himself  abate  every 
god;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vision 
ii{  the  four  beasts  conducted  us  lo  the  iy- 
Tunnicat  reiicn  of  the  papal  horn,  and  the 
vision  of  Me  ram  and  :he  lie-goat  io  the 
expluits  qf  the  Moluimmedan  hfjrn," 

In  order  to  determine  what  power 
tlie  prophet  meant  to  descrihe  under 
the  character  of  this  infidel  king,  Mr. 
F.  is  lead  to  enquire  into  the  import 
of  several  other  expressions  connect- 
ed with  tliis  part  of  tlie  prophecy, 

*  Pan.  X. 


and  he  finds,  or  supposes  that  he 
finds  in  the  sacking  of  Jerusidem  by 
the  Romans,  i/w  abomitwtion  ojdeso- 
latum ;  in  the  Christian  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  the  little  help ;  in  the  re- 
formei's,  the  vien  of  understanding ; 
and  in  their  sufferings,  the  second 
persecution.  Theinfidel  king  there- 
fore must  be  some  power  arising  after 
the  reformation. 

*'  And  shall  we,"  exclaims  Mr.  F. 
"while  recent  events  are  yet  fresh  in  our 
memory,  find  any  .difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  nation,  prefigured  by  the  infidel 
king?  Have  we  not  ail  beheld  a  mighty 
people,  after  the  period  »fthe  rtfonnatiou, 
and  during  the  last  days  of  open  blasphemy 
and  profattenejs,  rising  up  as  one  man, 
and  throwing  off  every  restraint  both 
civil  and  religious;  dirsegarding  at  once 
the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
high  majesty  of  heaven;  trampling  upon 
the  rights  both  of  individuals  and  of  na* 
tions  with  tiberty,  humanity^  and  phittin^ 
thropy,  ever  in  their  mouth;  and  profes- 
sedly rending  asunder  all  the  endear- 
iaents  of  scKial  life,  as  if  human  nature 
conld  only  be  perfected  by  being  previ- 
ously brutalized?  When  we  consider 
both  the  character  o(the  infidel  king,  and 
the  period  at  which  Daniel  predicted  his 
manifestation,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate 
to  pronounce  him  to  be  revolutionary 
Ivance" 

**  At  present  therefore  we  may  pro- 
nounce  the  king  to  be  a  motl^  Ptonster, 
compounded  o^  Atheism  and  Popery;  in- 
wardly an  atheist,  outwardly  a  papist: 
still  doing  according  to  his  will,  and  ex- 
alting hiniself;  still  insulting  and  tyran- 
nizing over  his  weaker  neighbours;  and 
slill  scourging  the  members  of  tlm  Apos* 
tasy,  which  he  now  professes  to  vei\erate 
and  uphold.  In  this  state,  or  in  some 
state  similar  to  it,  he  will  continue  to  the 
end  oithe  1360  years,  and  till  the  com- 
mencenieni  oUhe  restoration  of  the  Jons  \ 
when,  like  his  brethren  in  fraud',  vio- 
lence, and  iniquity,  <'  he  shall  come  to 
**  his  end  and  none  .shall  help  him," 
Meanwhile,  whatever  may  be  his  osten- 
sible creed,  he  is  still  the  same  tyrant,  aa 
when  he  began  his  demoniacal  career. 
The  laws  of  nations,  and  the  hitherto 
universally  acknowledged  rights  of  am- 
xi.  xii. 
H  3 
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ba^aacfors,  he  violates  with  the  sam«  con* 
tempt  of  every  principle  of  justice  and 
honour,  as  he  {ictretofore  overleaped  the 
]aw%  of  his  country,  and  trampled  upon 
the  rtf(hts  of  individuals.  The  prtviU*ges 
of  neutral  states  sire  disregarded  by  him* 
whun  he  conceives  that  hi-*  intere>ts  naay 
be  promoted  by  the  murder  of  a  fiour^ 
hon-     In  fine,  despising  the  petty  viJ- 


*'  As  for  the  predicted  wars  of  Ae » 
fiiel  power  vriih  (hue  two  f09€mi^,D0De 
of  them  have  yet  received  thjcir  accoa* 
plishment.  Ihe  pro|>faet  begins  hii  ic* 
count  of  theip  with  declaring>tbt^ 
shall  happen  at  iUe  time  iff  ihe  otti-  TIk 
time  (iieretbre  U  not  yet;  for  i4el260 
y^urt  have  not  jet  elapsed,  coovsequentlj 
ihe  time  of  the  end  is  not  yet  come.    A<- 


lanies  of  a  private  robber*  he   lakes  a     su redly  however  will  ^n/ic/inKhcrcsfw 

Y.^f  ..I  — ._         d!..  I.A.  _£" :*-  1  1*1  •  I  1** •* '— * ^a!..^.     aA-iflt    «f.a 


bolder  flight  of  rapacity;  and,  while 
M'ith  high  vaulting  ambition  he  extendi 
on  every  side  the  limits  of  his  dominions, 
he  distributes  among  tiiose«  who  are  baMS 
enough  to  concur  with  him  in  his  schemes 
of  plunder,  whole  provincesof  a  once  in- 
dependent empire  under  (he  specious 
name  of  indemnities.  But,  gigantic  as 
may  be  his  projects  of  universal  domina- 
tion the  time  it  rapidly  approaching^ 
when    '  the  Son  of  man  will  come  in 

*  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  and  establish 
the  last  universal  sovereignty |  that  ofiAr 
Mynkbolicnl  tfi^tnunin.  Then  sltall  '  the 
'fourth  beusi  be  shiin,  and  his  body  de- 
'stroyed;'  then  shall  each  of  the  iHtle 
horiut  be  broken;  then  siiall  the  infidel  /j(- 
rant  '  come  to  his  end;'  and  then 
shall  U)e  victorious  Word  of  God  re- 
ceive from  his  Almighty  Father  'domi- 
'  nion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that 
'  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
'  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an 

*  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not 
'  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which 
'shall  not  be  destroyed." 

.  Towards  the  close  qf  his  career, 
this  atheistical  king  is  to  meet  with  a 
most  powerful  oppoiYcnt  ia  a  mighty 
king  of  the  north,  and  with  a  less  vi- 
gorous resistance  from  a  king  of  the 
Hoiith.  The  king  of  the  north,  Mr, 
Fciber  thiiiks  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
is  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Russia, 
but  vvliat  state  is  meant  by  tlie  king  of 
of  tlie  south  he  allows  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  determine. 


invadi;  Palestine  in  conjunction  with  rk 
false  prophet  and  the  kin^  of  the  bun 
earth:  and,  though  the  tidini^soulofihe 
East  and  out  of  tJie  North*  may  trouble 
him,  will  succeed  (n  planting  the  tabcr- 
nailes  of  his  palaces  between  tkmf\\^ 
the  t^lorious  holjf  mountaim:  yet,  notwilli- 
standing  the  temporary  prosperii)  othii 
aftjirs,  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  ud 
none  shall  help  him.     The  deslrucUon  cf 
the  monsur  and  %is  confederattd  hmt  will 
be  contemporary  with   the   beginniM 
o\' the  restoration  qf  tlie  7«m{:  both  will 
alike  take  place  at  the  end  of  Me  1260  I 
years,      Few  iheretbre  of  the  present  I 
generation  can  expect  to  behold  himgs 
ft)rilj   with   great  fury  to  destroy,  and 
un^er  the  pretence  of  religion  to  devote  ts  I 
uUer  extermination   those   who  op(X)6e 
him ;  few  can  exj>ect  to  witness  his  ptf 
dieted  invasion  of  Palestine,  his  capture  I 
of  Jerusalem,  his  tremendous  destmcHonht' 
Uaeen  the  tzio  seas.     Awful  as  the  scenes  { 
Wave  been,  which  we  have  beheld  as  it 
were  with  our  own  eyes,  a  yet  more  I 
dreaditil  prospect  extends  before  us,  ere  I 
the  blessed  reign  of  Christ   upon  earth ' 
shall  commeo.ee.     The  revealing  angdi 
who  shows  to  Daniel  that  which  is  noted 
in  the  Scripture  (f  truth,  concludes  his 
prophetic  narrative  with  informing  him; 
that,  at  the  period  when  ike  atheistictd 
tyrant  is  destroyed,    '  there  shall  he  a 
*  time  of  trouble^  such  at  never  was  since 
'  there  wit  a  nation  even  to  that  mme 
'  time,*     Nor  ca^  we  wonder,  that  that 
era  should  be  marked  with  peculiarly  hor< 
rible  events    wljen  we  recollect  thai  it 


*  I  think  \i  probable,  that  these  lid«ng<  may  relate  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
'*  The  tidings  from  the  East  and  Noith,'*  says  Mr.  Mcde,  "may  be  that  of  the  re- 
**  turn  of  Judah  a^id  Ii^rael  from  those  quartcrs^f^Or,  if  iliese  tidings  from  the  North 
*'  may  be  some  other  thing,  yet  from  the  Last  1  may  have  some  warrant  to  apply  to 
"  the  Jew  s'  return,  from  that  of  the  sixth  vial  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  waters 
**  of  the  great  river  Euphrates  are  dried  up  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the 
Ea<:t/'  Works  Vol.  II.  P.  1 00 1. 

f  The  Dead  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  between  which  Jerusalem  is  situated, 

%  Dan.  xii,  1/ 
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is  to  wkoess  the  dying  Mruggie^t  not 
only  of  ^theism,  but  likewise  oi  Popay^ 
and  Mokamattdism.  It  is  an  era,  how* 
tver,  which  will  be  terrible  only  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  Cbrisl.  1  liose» 
M'ho  have  come  out  of  tlie  na/stic  Babylon, 
will  not  be  partakers  of  Iter  lust  plague^.** 

Such  are  tlie  events  which  onr 
learned  expositor  discovers  in  the 
prophetic  visions  of  Daniel.  He  next 
proceeds  to  examine  the  kindred 
prophecies  of  John,  but  as  his  sub- 
ject confines  him  to  those  parts  of  the 
Apocalypse  which  he  supposes  to 
relate  to  the  1260  years  of  the  great 
apostacy  :  he  pa«»es  over  the  seven 
first  chapters,  and  commences  liis 
observations  with  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  seal  whicJi  comprehends  all 
the  seven  trumpets. 

The  opening  of  the  se^-enth  seal  is 
attended  with  silence  in  heaven  ;  and 
as  this  seal  is  thought  to  introduce 
the  first  incufsbns  of  die  Goths ;  the 
silence,  acrcording  to  Mr.  Faber's 
doctrine  of  symbols,  denotes  the 
*tate  of  mute  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion in  which  the  church  anticipated 
the  grand  irmption  of  the  Gottiic 
Monarch  Alaric.  This  iiTuption  is 
denoted  by  the  first  trumpet 

The  second  trumpet  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  Rome  by  Genseric,  A.  D. 
455.  The  star  of  the  third  trumpet 
is  the  prince  of  Rome,  or  the  line  of 
the  Western  Ca?sars  which  was  hurled 
from  the  political  heaven  in  the  year 
476.  The  eclipse  which  followed 
the  sounding  of  the  fourth  trumpet 
dcnott*s  the  diminished  power  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  by  tlie  fall  of  the 
western  dominion.  He  that  letted, 
being  now  removed ;  that  is,  accord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Faber,  the  civil  power  in 
Rome  no  longer  existing  to  oppose 
the  rise  of  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  Pope :  the  prophet  commences 
die  history  of  the  great  apostacy, 
wliich  he  details  under  the  three  last 
trumpets^  usually  denominated  the 
three  woe-trumpets. 

At  the  sounding  of  the  f/th^  or 
first  woe  trumpet,  a  star  which  had 
£illen  from  heaven  to  earth  opened 


the  bottomless  pit,  and  let  out  a 
vust  swarm  of  locusts  with  tlieir  lead^ 
er  Apollyon  at  their  head.  Tlie  star 
is  the  apostate  Nestorian  mouk  SW" 
gius  ov  Baheirtty  who  assisted  M()n 
hammed  in  the  forging  of  his  impos-t 
ture :  Apollyon  is  Mohammed  who 
issued  from  the  bottomless  pit ;  that 
is,  assumed  the  prophetic  office  iu 
the  year  6 1 2.  Five  prophetic  montl^ 
from  this  year ;  i.  e.  in  the  year  762, 
the  Saracens  ceased  from  their  locu^ 
devastations  and  became  a  settleU 
people ;  and  the  Caliph  Almansor 
built  Bagdad,  and  called  it  die  city 
of  peace.  At  ttie  sounding  of  tlio 
6th  ^ngel,  the  four  angels  bound  in 
the  £u{)lirates  are  loosed,  prepared 
to  slay  tlie  third  part  of  men  tor  an 
hour  and  a  day,  or  month  and  a  year. 
These  four  angels  are  tlie  four  Sul- 
tanies  of  the  Turks,  the  capitals  of 
which  were  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  andlconium.  These  were 
long  restrained  by  the  Crusaders;  but 
in  the  year  1281,  gained  their  first 
victory'^over  the  Greek  Empire ;  and 
in  the  year  1672  wrested  Kameniee 
their  last  conquest  from  the  Poles, 

'^  Having  thus  shewn  the  effects  of 
iio9  first  xuae  trumpets  in  tin  East,  next 
passes  to  the  cohaleral  and  contemporary 
history  of //i^  West :  lor  tlitsame  woc-trum'* 
pet,wh\ch,  called  into aciion ike  MoJuimme'  * 
i/an^p^/a^, produced  likewise  the  devc* 
lopement  of  the  papal  Jfostasy;  bolh 
these  ttDO  little  horns  commencing  their 
joint  reign  of  1260  prophetic  dajfS  in  the 
self-same  yw. 

**  In  ordA  to  avoid  needless  confusion, 
the  Apostle  throws  the  whole  history  of 
Faprty,  during  ttte  whole  1 260  days^  and 
under  (dl  the  three  vioe-trtnnpet^,  into  a 
sort  of  episode  to  his  general  scries  of 
prophecies;  which  he  terms  a  litdc  book, 
or  codicil,  to  his  greater  boot  of  the  JpO" 
calypse.  This  little  book  comprehends 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and/our- 
teeruh  chapters  (^  the  Revelation:  and,  in 
point  of  chronology,  all  these  diapters 
run  parallel  to  each  other,  relating 
severally,  though  with  some  variety  of 
circumstance^,  to  the  same  period  and 
the  same  events;  to  as  to  form  jointly  a 
complete  history  of  the  western  Ahostaty, 
and  qfall  the  principle  actors  in  it. 
H  4 
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In  explaininjr  this  part  of  the  pro- 
phecj',  Mr.  F.  considers  the  contents 
of  the  lit:lc  hook  in  five  sections.  1. 
The  prophesj-ing  of  the  witnesses. 
2.  The  i^'ar  of  the  dragon  with  tlie 
Woman.  ^3.  TTie  ten-homed  heast 
of  the  sea,  4.  The  two-homed  beast 
of  the  earth.  6.  Tlie  collateral  his- 
tory of  the  true  church,  and  the  har^ 
vest  and  vintage  of  God's  vi  rath.     • 

I,  I'hc    fxto    wifncssesy    are    two 
churches  j  the  church  before  the  ad* 
vent  of  oiir   Lord,  and  the  church 
afker  his  advent :  the  church  fo!in«1ed 
wpon  the  prophets,  and  the  church 
founded    U]X)n    the    apostles,     Tlie 
|)FophesNMng  of  the  tvvo  ^v  itnesst?s,  is 
the  zeafous  avowiil  of  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  bvthe  i^piiitual  meni- 
hers  of  the  catholic  church.      'J'lie 
beast  of  the  bottomless  pit  that  makes 
war  against  them,  is  Daniel's  fourth 
beast,  or  the  Roman  Empire ;  and 
bis  last  head  hy  which  he  slays  the 
witnesses,  is  Uie  line  of  the  6otlHc 
Emperors  in  the  \v<.*st ;  the   prst  of 
whom  was  Charlemagne,  and  who.-e 
representative  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation was   ('hhrles    V,     At  the 
Ireformavion  tlie  two    Miinessi s  re- 
ceived in  Germany,  by  the  formal 
association  of  the  protestnnt  princes 
ill  the  le^o^ue  of  Smalcajde,  political 
Hte  ;  and  tlicy  were  politically  put  to 
death  by  thp  victory  of  Charles  V.  at 
^lulburg, 

'*  By  Ihis  declsire  victory  the  cause 
of  the  reformation  .soemcd  irretrievably 
ruined  i|i  Cupn^ny,  the  strca  of  fhe  ^ratt 
fity  xvhre  their  ilaid  bodies  lay  unbuned: 
the  ipf^$«  Has  restored;  pfoiesUiniism 
V^'as  in  ^  n.amier  siippressed;  niul  th(7 
that  dwf  It  upon  ///-  Hqfiifin  Oirth^  l|ie  pa- 
pist* of  Ihe  \  ariqus  toPK^^^'s  'and  njiiions 
into  wh'ii'U  the  gtrai  cify  had  been  di- 
vided by  llie  inpurMons  «»f  the  GothR,  re- 
joiced ovpr  the  tiia proplftfs  ihal  lorjnent- 
pd  \Uetn  hy  li.eir  troublesome  admoni- 
iiopsj  and  msjde  mvrry;  and  jiviit  gifts 
ppp  lo  another,  But  this  joy  w^$  of  no 
IpnjJ  coiUir.Munct;.  Jbo  siire  wprd  olt 
propijecv  had  dcrljjred,  that  it  ?ho^Id 
Jpst  only  ihrcr  yffirs  qud  a  hii{f\  -Accofd- 
jn^'y  liH'  relormtTH  qj^ain  stood  upon 
♦hw  li'»4  at  M^^ii^bui  -  ii)  tije  Ui[^\  tn J 


of  ihe  year  1550;  and  in  the  Dcetn^  of 
the  «atne  year  defeated  th«  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Great  fc*ar  now  fell  upon  all  that  saw 
them ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived, 
when  they  were  finally  to  ascend  into 
ihe  9ynibolicnl  heaven,  in  the  very  ^i^t  of 
their  ent  niies.  This  was  at  length  ao 
CfiQiplished  by  the  peace  ratified  at  Pat* 
.sau  7/1  1552*  and  confirmed  at  Augs- 
bur^r  in  1355;  by  which  the  protectants 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise 
of  iheir  relij^ion.  Then  it  wan,  that  ike 
two  prophets  ascended  into  hiaven,  or  in 
other  %vords,  became  an  acknov^ledged 
church.  Hitherto,  alUiough  possessing 
poliiind  i{ff,  they  only  stood  upon  their 
Icel  on  the  tanh,  surrounded  and  assailed 
by  their  nnperial  and  papal  enemies; 
hul  now  thev  triumphantly  aacenjed  into 
hcazv7i,am\  firmly  established  themselves 
in  direct  tvpposition  to  their  enemies 
who  beheld  them,  the  first  beast  ^d  bit 
instigator  the  second  beast. ^* 

This  is  represented  as  being  sue* 
c*eeded  by  aii  earthquake ;  which 
Mr.  F.  considering  as  a  sjnibol  of  a 
violent  revolution  either  religious  or 
political,  has  no  scruple  to  assert  de* 
notes  tJie  French  revolution.  France 
js  tjie  tenth  part  of  the  city,  or  the 
Roman  Empire :  it  fell  in  the  year 
nSy  ;  and  in  the  earthquake  were 
slain  seven  thousand  men  of  name ; 
the  remnant  were  affrighted,  aeknow- 
Icdged  their  fears,  and  were  stignia- 
tized  as  alarmists. 

On  the  12thof  August,  1792,  the 
third  7C0C  trumpet  began  its  tremen- 
dous blast:  Antichrist,  the  infidei 
king,  on  that  day  stood  revealed  iu 
all  his  horrors ;  "  and  the  long  con- 
timied  effort?  of  Popery  and  Moliam-' 
medism  were  constrained  to  hide 
their  clin^inished  heads  in  the  pre-r 
scnce  of  a  gigantic  monster ;  jvho 
alike  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  iiiai^ 
jmd  di  fu^d  the  mujeiity  of  heaven." 

2,  The  war  of  tjie  drp.gon  with  tlie 
woman.  The  dragon  is  the  devil ; 
the  graufl  deceiver  of  the  whole  world, 
tlie  main  spring  of  the  apostaey. 
Heaven  is  the  church  general ;  tlie 
woman  is  the  spiritual  church  con* 
sistin^  of  true  believers  ;  the  pa^t  of 
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Wren  occupied  W  the  dragon  is  the 
nominal  church  or  the  apostacy.  The 
man  child  is  the  mystic  word  of  God. . 
Of  this  man  child  the  church  conti- 
nued travailing  six  centuries ;  when 
the  dragon,  the  instigator  botli  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Papal  super- 
titions,  attempted  by  their  means  to 
devour  the  child ;  but  the  child  was 
caught  up  to  heaven ;  that  is,  the 
word  was  still  received  and  honoured 
by  the  true  church,  the  Waldenses, 
the  Hussites,  iHcc.  &.c.     Michael  and 
his  angels  warring  against  the  dragon 
and  his  angels,    are  the  powers  of 
light ;  true  believers,    opposing  the 
powers  of  darkness,  tlie  enemies  of 
the  truth.    At  the  arra  of  the  refor- 
mation the  great  victory  by  the  for- 
mer was  atchieved ;  ana  the  dragon 
driven  from  heaven,  from  the  church, 
retired  to  the  earth  and  the  sea,  or 
the  papal  Roman  Empire  in  general ; 
JMid  dience  renewed  his  attack  upon 
:  the  spiritual  church,  by  means  of 
the  artifices,  and  the  writings  of  in- 
fidels. These  are  the  flood  which  he 
pours  from  his  mouth  against  the 
woman :   but  the  earth  helped  the 
voman :    ^*    congregated    Europe ; 
met  the  infidels  in  arms  ;  and  by  the 
general  pacification  in  1801;  t  theism 
.  was  displaced  from  his  throne ;  and 
I  Christianity  was  nominally  at  least 
RJstoreA    But  the  triumph  of  the 
Woman  is  not  yet  complete  ;  nor  will 
it  be  finished  till  the  end  of  the  1260 
yean, 

3.  The  seven  beaded  and  ten 
hometl  beast  of  the  sea,  is  the  same 
I  ^  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel ;  the 
I  tempond  Roman  Empire :  the  seven 
heads  denote  1.  Kings.  2.  Consuls. 
?.  p.'ctators.  4.  Decemvirs.  5, 
Military  Tribunes.  6,  Augustan 
Bnipepors.  7,  Cariovingian  Patricio 
Kmperors.  This  last  head  Mr.  F, 
calls  bis  double  or  septimo^QctavQ 
iicad.  The  beast  vvas  wouqde4  ^ 
i^^  in  his  sixth.  Hq  revived. in  bk 
seventh,  whm  Charlemagne  became 
isuster  of  Italy  under  the  title  of  Pa* 
Iriciaa  of  Rome  in  774«    This  head 


continued  but  a  short  space.  In  the 
year  SOO,  Charlemagne  assumed  the 
miperial  dignity,  "which  has  ever 
since  been  Tborne  by  a  prince  within 
the  limits  of  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
and  which  has  ever  since  given  him 
precedence  over  the  ten  horns,  by 
constituting  him  in  a  manner  their 
head."  p.  190.  His  ten  horns  are 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  western 
empire  was  divided. 

4.  The  two  homed  beast  occoipies 
the  place  of  the  little  horn  of  DatiieL 
It  denotes  the  catholick  church  of 
Rome ;  the  two  horns  are  the  Romish 
Clergy,  ngular  and  secular*     This 
ecclesiastic  power;  this  false  pro- 
phet by  prevailing  upon  the  whole 
Roman  Earth  to  adopt  the  worship 
of  images ;  and  the  persecution  of 
the  saints,  caused  the  earth  and  all 
that  dwell  therein   to  worship  the 
first  beast ;  that  is,  to  respect  and 
cherish  t!ic  principles  by  which  Pa-  • 
gan  Rome  had  been  distingpished: 
by  pretending  to  work  miracles,  he 
establishes  image  worship;  and  by 
various  artifices  gives  to  th^  images 
which  are  adored  the  appearance  of 
life.     He  also  imprints  upon  all  » 
mark,  viz.  that  ot  the  cross.    The 
number  of  the  beast  is  666.     In  un- 
ravelling this  noted  enigma,  Mr.  F. 
lays  down  four  principles.    **  1.  It 
must  be  the  name  of  the  empire  sym* 
bolized  by  the  10  horned  beast.    2. 
It  must  be  the  name  of  some  indivjp* 
dual  man.    3.  It  must  be  »  name, 
borne  along  with  some  superstilioiia 
badge  or  mark,  by  every  member 
of  the  beast,  as  a  test  of  spiritaat 
communion  with  his  colleague  the 
second  beast ;  mnd  under  pain  of  a 
severe  ecclesiastical  interdict.   And 

4.  It  must  be  a  name,  which  com^ 
prebend^  in  its  numerical  letten 
the  precise  sum  of  666.*^  All  these 
requisites  Mr.  F.  finds  in  AmnuK* 

5.  The  bistorjr  ^  the  true  church 
during  the  penod  of  the  grett  ^M>t» 
tacji  and  the  predfctioii  of  the  liar* 
vest  and  vintage  of  God*s  wrath  are 
included  in  tbe  niv.  ebapier  of  the 
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Apocalypse.  Tlic  144,000  are  the 
»ame  as  the  two  witnesses,  or  the 
line  of  faithful  believers,  rejoicing 
even  while  they  are  oppressed,  in 
♦*  that  joy  which  no  man  taketh 
from  them/*  The  first  angel  flying 
iu  the  midst  of  heaven ;  that  is  of 
the  churchy  is  Luther :  the  secon4 
angel  is  Calvin  ami  the  members  of 
the  different  reformed  continental 
churches.  Mi;.  F.  uses  the  term 
refermed  in  contradistinction  to  Zw- 
ilicfan.  The  thiixl  angel  is  the  \\\* 
jRular  church  of  England. 

Such  arc  the  predictions  contain^ 
cd  in  the  little  book.  We  now  come 
to  the  third  woe  trumpet :  the  per 
riod  of  which  tliis  is  prophetic  be- 
gins with  the  year  1792 ;  and  is  di- 
vided into  seven  distinct  portions, 
by  the  successive  pouring  out  of 
seven  vials :  but  besides  this  divi- 
sion Mr.  Faber  regards  it  as  compre- 
hending likewise  two  grand  periods 
termed  by  John  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage.  The  harvest  compi-ehends 
the  three  first  vials :  the  vintage  the 
seventh  vial ;  consequently  there  is 
ulso  an  intervening  period  during 
which  the  4th  6th  and  6th  vials  are 
to  be  poured  out. 

The  3d  woe  tmmpet  began  to 
sound  Aug.  12th,  1792  ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  that  mont*i  the  first  vial  was 
poured  forth:  on  that  day  the  de- 
nial of  a  ffod  was  formally  estab- 
lislied  by  Jaw,  and  atheism,  *'  a 
noisome  and  grievous  sore  fell  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Karth." 

T!ie  second  vial  was  poured  forth 
in  September  of  the  same  year; 
when  the  dreadful  massacres  of  re- 
volutionary France  commenced. 

Tfie  third  vial  which  changed  into 
blood  thfe  rivers  "and  fountains  of 
water  by  which  are  denoted  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  papal  Latin 
Empire  ;  is  the  long  and  bloody  war 
by  which  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
been  shaken. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  {obsfer^^es 

Mr,  p.?  ii  appears  tliat  the  three fint  viah 
f  elaU  to  ifi€^renckftv:oli£tion'fi)titx:nh\r\g  a 


once  the  princtphsupon  which tt  wasfoond. 
td,  and  the  miseries  IxAb  nieraalBud  ejAtr- 
nal  which  it  hag  produced.    Tlmtrimoh 
dous  recoUuion,  which  more  or  less  has 
affected  Hie  xolwle  Raman  Ea^rc,  1  con* 
ceive  (o  be  the  first  period  qf  the  ikird 
xjcoe-tTWhpet,  which  Si.  John  figuratively 
dcscrihcs  under  the  image  of  a  harveU; 
a  harvest   not  of  mercy,  but  of  God's 
<\  rath  against  the  nations.     Afier  thuf- 
guratize  hardest  has  been  gathered  ih, 
there  is  to  be  a  sort  of  pause  between  it 
and  the  commencement  of  tkevinttgt, 
I'he  aflfiiirs  of  the  world  are  in  sooie 
measure  to  return  to  their  old  cbanikd: 
yet  they  are  not  to  roll  on  so  smoothly, 
but  that  the  inUrval  between  the  futrxU 
and  the  viiuage  will  be  marked  by  certaia 
important  events.      These  events  arc 
predicted  under  the  tltree  following  viak!" 

The  fourth  vial,  which  U  the  first;  ' 
of  the  three  intermediate  vials,  is 
the  symbol  of  the  present  systema- 
tic miliury  tyranny  of  France;  and 
Mr.  F.  thinks  that  the  influence  of 
this  vial  will  extend  to  the  verv 
commencement  of  the  vintage.    ^ 

The  fifth  vial,  now  future,  is  to 
be  pourecl  upon  the  seal  of  the 
beast.  This  beast  is  the  first,  or 
secular  beast;  and  the  pourii^  of 
this  vial  Mr.  F.  conjecUires  repre- 
sents  some  {grievous  calamity  which 
sliall  materjuilly  affect  that  S(BcuUr 
power  of  persecution,  and  fill  the 
whole  papal  world  with  consteroa-^ 
tion  and  confusion. 

The  sixth  vial  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates; 
which  denotes  that  the  Turkish  em- 
pire is  to  be  subverted.  Who  the 
kings  of  the  East  are,  who  are 
mentioned  under  this  viaJ  as  having 
a  way  prepared  for  them  by  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Turkish  empire, 
Mr.  F.  acknowledges  that  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  say.  He  conjectures, 
owever;  that  they  are  the  Jews. 
The  seveoth  vial  is  the  vial  of 
vintage,  to  be  poured  out  at  the 
condusicm  of  the  1260  jrears— at 
the  tiiKie  of  the  end.  Another  pe- 
riod ©f  75  years  is  tJien  to  begin; 
durijBg  which,  the  Latin  Empire  is 
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to  be  divided  into  three  sovereign- 
ties; Popery  and  Mabomnicdisni  are 
to  be  subverted;  a  great  maritime 
power  (most  probably  the  Britidli) 
IS  to  conduce  the  Jews  to  Palestine; 
the  hifidel  king  and  his  confederates^ 
after  some  partial  successes,  are  to 
be  utterly  destroyed  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  and  an  end  is  Co  foe  put 
for  ever  to  the  power  of  the  adver- 
ttries  of  the  church.  —  Then  will 
^omnietice  the  glorious  era  of  the 
inillcnnium. 

If  these  conjectures,  for  we  es- 
teem tliem  nothing  better,  prove 
true,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
\^ill  begin  to  t^ike  place  in  about 
50  years;  near  the  same  period  the 

f recent  ciomineering  power  of  the 
rench  will  be  annihilated;  and  in 
the  year  1941,  the  reign  of  the 
saints  on  earth  wili  bejrin,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fabcr*s  principle, 
last  no  less  than  360,000 years! 

Such  is  Mr.  Faber's  system;  a- 
gainst  which  it  would  be  no  difficult 
task  to  raise  objections  that  would 
not  be  easily  removed*  It  is  set 
forth  with  great  parade  of  accurate 
interpretation  of  scripture  language, 
yet  the  plainest  passages  of  sacred 
writ  are  sonietinit^s  misunderstood 
by  the  author,  and  wrested  from 
their  most  obvious  signification  to 
6uit  bis  hypotheses ;  predictions  long 
lince  veritied  are  considered  as  yci 
unaeeomplished ;  and  the  events  of 
the  prestent  day  are  brought  for- 
wards to  elucidate  prophecies  which 
were  fulfilled  before  the  birth  of 

A»T.  III.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Ogilvie,  D.  D.  occasioned  by  some  Pasio^ycs 
»  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber's  Dissertation  on  the  Fropkcies.  B\f  the  Rev.  E.  \\\ 
WuiTAKKK»  Rector  of  St.  Mildred's,  Canterburi/.  «vo,  pp.  y'o. 

AtT.  IV.  A  Supplenieru  to  tfte  Diiseriation  on  the  12G0  Years:  containing  a  full 
Repfy  to  the  Olfjectlons  and  Misrepresentations  of  the  Rev,  £.  IF,  Whitaker  5  some 
Remarks  on  .certain  Parts  of  t/he  Author's  own  Disiertation ;  tmd  a  View  of  the 
present  Posture  of  Affairs  as  connected  with  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fabek, 
B.D.  8vo,  pp.  18i. 

THE    combatant*    engaged     in  nion  of  many  has  deserved  to  wear 

this  contest  are  of  no'mean  name,  them;  the  latter  is  a  foe  that  can- 

The  former  has  upon  this  field  long  not  be  safely  despised,  though  he 

fought  for  laurels,  and  in  the  opi-  has  »ot  been  so  long  practised  in 


Christ.  Notwithstanding  what  Mr-  F. 
has  verj'^  cursorily  alleged  in  his  de- 
fence, we  cannot  but  consider  it  as 
fatal  to  his  system,  that  the  chro- 
nology of  the  history  is  regulated 
by  solar  years;  but  the  chronology 
of  the  prophecy  by  lunar  years ;  and 
that  whilst  whole  years  are  reckoned 
upon  the  former  computation,  the 
fractions  of  ay  ear  correspond  with  the 
latter.  1  he  duration  of  the  millen- 
nium is  also  a  difficulty  by  which 
the  author  confesses  himself  per- 
plexed; a  difficulty  from  which  he 
cannot  free  himselt*  without  a  viola- 
tion of  his  principle.  But  contro- 
versy here  is  not  our  business.  Trie 
book  is  read  and  admired;  and  will 
no  doubt  be  popular  in  an  age  so 
strongly  marked  by  credulity  as  the 
present.  A  few  sober-mincied  per-, 
sons  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
witn  the  discourses  of  our  I,ord, 
-with  the  epistles  of  the  first  preachers 
of  the  ffospel,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  hrst  century  of  the  Christian 
church  will  detect  its  fall^jcies;  the 
multitude,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
the  multitude  who  lay  any  claim  to 
seriousness,  will  he  captivated  by 
the  ingenuity,  and  misled  by  the 
confidence  which  the  author  ,has 
displayed:  they  will  be  gratified  by 
this  new  solution  of  enigmas,  which 
have,  it  may  be,  long  exercised 
their  acutcness ;  and  pleased  to  find 
that  others  are  yet  left  unsolved 
to  be  a  further  triad  of  tlieir  skill. 
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the  armour  which  be  now  wears. 
The  combat  is  therefore  well  siis- 
kained;  and  if  each  has  been  oc- 
casionally compelled  to  yield  to  the 
other,  yet  eacn  retires  unsubdued. 
Both,  however,  even  were  they  to 
join  in  friendly  league,  and  unite 
their  skill  and  prowess,  would  fall 
an  easy  conquest  before  a  strip! ii^ 
whose  loins  were  girt  about  with 
tnith;  and  in  whose  hand  was  ^^  the 
«word  of  the  Spirit,"  the  simple, 
unsophisticated  "  word  of  God," 

It  was  not  to  be  expeeted  that 
Mr.  Whitaker  would  siifier  a  work 
to  pass  without  his  notice,  in  which 
his  faToOrite  opinion  conceming 
Antichrist  is  controverted,  and  be 
hinoself  is  charged  with  havinp^  or 
foneously  interpreted  the  laniruagc 
of  Scripture.  In  vindication  o^  him- 
self, therefore,  and  his  hypothesis, 
he  now  comes  forwt-ircl,  eudi^avour- 
ing  to  justify  the  sentiment  he  has 
long  inaintamed,  that  the  papal  u^ 
sitrpation  is  denoted  bv  the  Anti- 
christ of  John ;  to  repel  the  charge 
off  misrepresentation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; to  enter  his  protest  against 
almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Faber*s 
•system ;  particularly  that  nart  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  Infidel  King, 
ancl  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Faber  the  im- 
putation which  had  been  brought 
against  himself.  His  objections  to 
the  hypothesis  maintained  in  the 
dissertation,  are  far  more  valid 
than  the  attempt  to  establish  his 
.  own;  and  the  same  remark,  we  he- 
sitate not  to  affirm,  may  be  applied 
to  Mr.  Faber's  Full  Reply. 

In  the  review  of  his  own  work, 
Mr.  F.  shews  some  diminution  of 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had 
Stated  his  hypothesis;  he  acknow- 
ledges a  few  errors  and  inaccura- 
cics,  and  makes  this  exiraotxlinary 
confcs.sion : — 

"  I  FKFX  conscious,  what  I  was  not 
aware  of  till  I  had  looked  my  VVork  over 
IP  print,  that  I  have  frequently  expres- 


sed myself  too  positiyely  respecting  tHe 
proper  date  of  the  1260  ycMrs.    I  still 
thinks  as  I  before  thought,  that  their  inost 
probable  dale  is  the  year  606 ;  which  is 
p<>inted  out  by  so  many  curious  nume- 
rical coincidfances  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  them  m«rely  accidental:  but  I 
believe,  that  nothing  but  the  event  will 
enable  us  to  attain  to  absolute  cotauQf. 
Respecting  this  famous  period  we  are 
much   in   the  same  situation,  that  the 
Jews  were  respecting  the  period  of  tk 
70  jtrcphedc  :^e^i,at  the4ime  whenour 
Saviour  was  born.    They  were  certam^ 
tliat  it  roust  nearly  have  expired;  hence 
their  daily  expectation  of  Messiah  the 
Prince:  i>ut  they  could  not po*i/tt»e/y de- 
termine  in  what  year  it  would  expire. 
In  a  similar  manner,  we  are  certain,  tirom 
the  long  duration  of'  Popery,  that  ikt 
\2C^0  years  must  nearly  have  expired} 
and  we  may  even,  with  much  appear* 
ance  of  probability,  Hyi  upon  the  very 
year  on  which  they  will  expire:  but  we 
cannot,  at  [vesent,  posUtve/yi  say  that  w« 
are  right.** 

A  nd  yet  he  goes  on  to  assert  that 
ttit»  great  outlines  of  .his  exposition 
remain  unaltered.  This  appears  to 
us,  we  confess,  yery  extraordinary. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  that  sys^ 
tern  can  be  true,  which  depends 
upon  many  successive  and  connect- 
ed dates,  and  is  yet  unaffected  by 
an  error  in  the  year  which  is  as- 
sumed as  the  commencement  of  the 
important  period,  to  different  paits 
of  which  these  dates  belong.  But 
what  difficulties  are  too  great  for 
the  solution  of  a  modern  expositor 
of  the  revelations!  What  contra- 
dictions can  he  not  reconcile! 

Amonirst  other  curious  confes- 
sions, Mr,  Faber  acknowledges  that 
he  has  but  recently  perused  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Bichens.  —  This 
(though  it  occurs  more  than  once) 
may  be  an  error  owing  to  the  inat- 
tention of  the  printer. 

This  reply,  we  understand,  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  dissertation^  now  in 
the  press. 


THE  DESTINY  OT  THE  GEEMAN  EMPIRE,   BY  X.   BICUENO,  A.  M.     iO» 


Art.  V.  History  the  Imterpfeter  cf  Prophecy,  or  a  View  of  Scriptural  Prophecia 
and  their  JccompUshment  im  the  pant  and  present  Occurrences  qf  the  World*  Witk 
Cot^ectvres  respecting  their  fitiure  CompUtisM,  First  published  in  the  Year  179^ 
By  Heney  Kett,  B,  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford^  and  one  qf  his 
Majesty's  Preadiers  at  WkUthall.  In  fULo  Volumes,  The  Fifik  EJilion»  witk  ad- 
ditional Notes, 


A  work  which  has  seen  almost  two 
lustra,  and  passed  to  a  fifth  edition , 
cannot  require  any  particular  no- 
tice iTom  us :  the  priticiples  upon 
which  it  is  conducted  as  well  as  the 
execution ;  nnist  be  well  known  to 
the  public,  and  generally  approved. 
Our  praise,  were  we  disposed  to 
oflfer  praise,  would  not  enhance  its 
value ;  nor  would  our  censure,  did 
we  xleem  it  deserving  censure,  be  of 
any  avail  to  bring  it  into  merited 
disrepute.  Upon  a  task  evidently 
40  fruitless,  we  shall  therefore  not 
employ  our  time  with  remarks  which 


we  have  good  reason  to  fear  would 
not  now  effect  the  purposes  we 
should  desire ;  we  will  not  occupy 
the  pages  of  our  review.  The  puJb- 
lic  have  made  their  decision ;  and 
we  have  only  to  regret,  that  it  alto- 
gether differs  from  our  own.  Some 
of  the  passages  which  Mr.  K.  has  at* 
tempted  to  illustrate,  as  prophecies 
are  not  prophetic;  and  others  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  shew  the  ac- 
complishment in  events  now  passing, 
or  lately  passed,  have  been  verified 
more  than  1700  years  ago. 


Art.  VI.  The  Desiif^  of  the  German  Empire  ;  or  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Ap^ 
jcalyptic  Dragon :  and  to  skc^  that  the  binding  of  the  Dragon  called  that  oU  Ser^ 
pent,  the  Devil  and  Satan^  and  tlte  Millenary  State,  are  likely  to  be  altogether 
different  from  what  Christian  Hriurs  have  taught  us  to  expect.  Im  Two  Parte. 
By  J.  BicuiNO,  J,  M,  pp.  174. 


CHRISTIAN  writers  in  general, 
we  do  not  say  with  what  propriety, 
have  taught  us  to  consider  die  drugon 
as  the  symbol  of  a  powerful  evil 
spirit ;  the  great  seducer  of  the  hu- 
man race  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  supreme  majesty  of  heaven ; 
and  the  Millennium  as  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years  distinguished  by 
every  tiling  conducive  of  happiness. 
But  this  is  erroneous  accorJing  to 
Mr.  Bicliena  The  Apocalyptic  red 
dragon ,  signified  first  tne  imperial  ty  - 
jranny  ofpagan  Uome ;  afterwards  the 
same  t)'raimy  exercised  by  the  em- 
perors when  they  had  assumed  the 
profession  of  chnstiauity ;  and  lastly, 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  the 
west,  beginning  with  Charlemagne. 
Tins  red  dragon  therefore  has  been 
successively  seated  upon  the  impe- 
rial thrones  of  Rome,  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  of  Germany :  and  vvliere, 
think  you,  reader,  is  he  now  ? 
'*  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  his 
iifih  fistat'j  i"     Fust  bound  by  Mn 


Fabcr's  infidel  king,  (but  Mr.  B.'s 
angel)  and  cast  into  the  bottomless 

[>it.  The  first  band  was  cast  about 
lim  when  the  Treaty  of  LuneviJle 
%vas  signed;  but  on  the  plsdns  of 
Austeriitz,  he  was  completely  enve* 
loped  with  chains,  which  he  will  io 
Vain  struggle  to  burst  asunder  till 
the  thousand  years  be  past.  Past! 
you  exclaim  :  what,  arc  the  thousand 
years  begim  ?  Yes,  reader,  we  are 
now  living  in  the  Millennium ;  and 
if  we  do  not  look  speedily  about  us, 
the  Millennium  will  be  over,  and 
we  shall  know  nothing  of  the  mat* 
ter.  We  have  all  been  wrong  in 
our  reckonings :  the  thousand  ^e'^rj 
about  which  poets  have  sung,  and 
expositors  have  said  so  many  fine 
things,  are  no  more  than  a  thousand 
weeks :  and  the  Millennium  of  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  saints 
on  earth ;  dwindles  down  into  nine- 
teen years  and  a  quarter ;  of  trouble 
and  consternation;  of  revolutions, 
tumult,  and  war. 
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**  Many "  says  our  author  '*  will 
imile  at  these  things ;  and  will  set 
vthem  down  at  once,  as  wild  and  vi- 
sionary in  the  extreme."    Mr.  B.  is 

Art.  VII.  The  Revelation  qf  Sl  Jofm  compared  with  itseff  and  tie  Rett  of  Sctip^ 


a  bad  interpreter  of  the  probbeci^ 
of  others,  but  will  doubtless  be 
proved  a  true  prophet  himself. 


twe.  By  John  Marten  Butt, 
Parts.  8vo.  pp.  15.  28.  30. 
IN  these  small  tracts,  if  the  ob  • 
ject  of  the  author  have  been  at- 
tained, we  are  at  length  furnished 
with  the  legitimate  key  of  the  book 
of  revelation,  and  with  the  first 
principles  of  sacred  prophecy.  But 
we  stronpfly  suspect  that  the  author 
has  deceived  himself:  that  this  key 
will  prove  false ;  and  that  after  long 
laboirring  to  make  it  pass  the  wards, 
we  s^ball  find  ourselves  still  shut  out 
from  the  sacred  recesses  of  apoca^ 
lyptic  truth.  Certain  indeed  it  is,  that 
Mr.  J.  M.  Butt  has  by  somemeans  or 
other  made  himself  master  of  a  key, 
and  with  this  key  he  has  opened  a 
door— but,  alas!  instead  of  being 
introduced  to  the  church  in  Patmos, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  gallery  of  his- 
torical pictures,  representing  some 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
English  hii»t(H'y;  As  an  illustration 
of  this  remark,  we  present  our  rea- 
ders with  Mr.  Butt's  view  of  the  ac- 


A.  M.  Student  qf   Christ  Church,    in  Tbret 


complishment  of  the  xiiith  chapter 
of  the  apocalypse. 

"Ch.XVIII.  1  to  4.  THE  Prince  rf 
Orange  lands  in  England,  and  decreet 
the  Engli<ih  Revolutiim,  and  describes 
the  stale  of  the  continent  after  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Albigenses  had  been  expel- 
led, whom  their  persecutors  have  ex*  . 
changed  for  a  Rousseau,  a  Voltaire,  a 
GibboDy  and  a  Weishaupt ! — Ver.  4.  to 
9.  He  calls  upon  the  Englisb  to  join  him, 
and  receive  their  deliverers,  and  sliake 
off  the  yoke  of  Romish  tyranny  and  su- 
perslition»  and  reform  the  kingdon.-^ 
Ver.  9—20.  The  flight  of  king  James 
and  liis  adherents,  as  a  specimen  of  »• 
milar  but  more  grievous  dethronements. 
—Ver.  20—24.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  is  abdicated  and  revolu- 
tionized, and  the  pretended  power  of  St. 
Peter,  the  rock  of  Rome,  Capitoli  im- 
mobile saxuro,  sinks  like  a  millstone,  in 
Elngland,  a^  a  type  and  earnest  of  tlie 
complete  subversion  of  Papal  power  ul- 
timattily  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
English  Revolution.'^ 


Ajit,  VIII.  Further  Evidences  qfthe  Exiatcnce  of  the  Deity »  Intended  as  an  Humble  Sujh 
piementto  Arctu/eacon  Paiey's  Natural  Theology.  ^^Glorge  Clakr,  Svo.  pp.  4€. 


THIS  very  respectable  publica- 
tion appears  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  press  before  the  author  had 
seen  Dr.  Paley's  work ;  and  it  Is  now 
with  great  propriety  presented  as 
*^  an  oifering  of  tlie  same  nature,  at 
ti^e  same  shrine." 

"ITmayatf]rstsight,saysiheingenioua 
author,appear  superfluous.to  add  any  tiling 
to  ihe  excellent  argiimenL*!  adduced  by  the 
worthy  archdeacon,  and  so  it  would  be, 
if  It  were  again  to  tread  over  the  same 
ground.  But  the  grand  argument  in  the 
following  ^heets,is  not  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  adduced  by  him.  It  is  not 
merely  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  art, 
.which  appear  in  the  form  of  animals ;  not 
merely  t»  point  out  ibe  mechanism-  ap» 


parent  in  animal  frames,  and  thence  to 
infer  design  and  intention;  hut  to  she\%' 
pro^^pectively,  from  the  constitution  qftk 
sexes,  and  the  forniation  of  ihe  first  indi- 
vidual of  each  species  of  animals  that 
there  must  have  been  a  pre-cogitation,  a 
previous  intention,  a  prc-ordinatim-^io 
sliew  from  (be  formation  of  one  of  the 
sexes,  that  a  pre-supposal  of  the  certain 
future  formation  of  the  other  sex,  mu4 
then  have  existed ; — and  that  upon  Athe- 
istic principles,  it  was  impossible,  evea 
if  an  animal  of  one  sex  had  been  fortui- 
tously produced,  that  another  co-ordinaie 
and  correspondent  animal  of  the  other 
sex,  could  have  been  so  produced,  as  to 
have  perpetuated  the  species ; — and  fi- 
nally to  shew,  that  this  impossibility  at- 
taches to,  and  is  multiplieim  ^^^t^y  in^ 
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staflreoftlierornMiUon  ofsexes*  ins^ihe 
species oianimsJs  which  have  been  pro- 
duct. 

"  To  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  for- 
mation and  production  of  a  mere  animal, 
the  Aiheist  has  one  common  answer, 
*  It  was  produced  bv  the  energies  of 
matter,  h  is  the  r«r«uU  of  attraction  and 
repuMon,  of  sympathy  and  antipathy, 
of  affinities,  relations,  and  combinatioas/^ 
My  object  is  to  carry  the  Atheist  beyoixl 
that  point,  and  to  make  it  appear,  that 
even  admitting  an  animal  cx)uld  have 
been  produced  by  such  energies,  yet  liiai 
it  was  impossible  (hin^^s  should  be  as  they 
now  are; — and  that  if  the  existence  of 
the  first  individual  of  each  species  of  ani- 


mals had  been  l^glhened  <Mi  eveii.to 
myriads  of  age<,  yet  it  Is  most  i4)crcdibte« 
that  by  the  ibrtuilous  production  of  such 
another  animal,  the  species  sliould  hare 
been  pn»pagated,  encf eased,  and  conli« 
Ducd,  as  we  now  see  them/' 

Our  readers  will,  from  this  ex- 
tract, be  able  to  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  argument  which  is  here  ad- 
vanced. We  have  only  to  assure 
them  that  it  is  supported  with  greaii 
ingenuity  and  sKill,  and  tjiat  this 
lime  work  forms  an  important  accom- 
paniment to  the  inraiuable  treatise 
of  the  late  learned  and  ingooioua 
archdeaicon  of  Carlisle. 


Art.  IX.  demonstration  of  tlie  Existence  of  Cod,  from  the  Wondetfid  Works  qf  Nature. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Francois  Auguste  Chateaubriand^  and  dedicated  fepr 
Permssionto  tfie  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff.  ^^  Faedbbic  Shob£rl,  i2nio.  pp.  102. 


FOR  the  character  of  the  work  of 
which  this  is  a  small  part,  we  refer 
i>iir  readers  ta  the  first  volume  of  our 
review,  in  which  the  "  Genie  du 
Christianisme"  has  obtained  a  dis> 
tinguished  place;  and  our  opinion 
of  this  portion  of  it  is  particularly 
expressed.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  the  present  translation  is  exe- 
cuted with    spirit  and  correctness. 


ft  is  intended  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
taste  of  the  public  c-oincides  with 
that  of  the  translator,  who,  upon  due 
encouragement,  means  to  undertake 
an  English  version  of  the  whole 
work.  But  popular  as  th'S  singular 
and  fanciful  production  may,  be  in 
the  metropolis  of  France,  we  will 
venture  to  assure  Mr.  S.  that  it  will 
not  suit  the  taste  of  English  readers. 


Art.  X.  An  Hvtorical  View  qf  ^t€  Rise  and  Progress  qf  InJidtUty,  with  a  Refutation  cf 

itx  Principles  end  Reasoninirs:  in  a  Series  qf  8er?Mns,  preached  f&r  the  Lecture f 

fowidcd  hy  the  Han.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  Parish  Church  qfSt.  Mary  k  Bow,  from  ths 

Year  ISO*^  to  1805.     By  the  Kev.  William  Vaw  Milde&t,  M.  A.  Rector  ttf 

St,  Mary  Le  Bow,  Londm.     In  two  Volumes^  ppw  495,  495. 


'•  MOR£thanacentury(saysourpreadi- 
«r)  ha<nofv  elapsed,  since  thefoundation  of 
lit.  Boyle's  Lecture :  and  It  ismtif^inglo 
T^ect  on  the  substantial  benem  which  ap- 
fiears  to  have  arisen  firom  it  to  the  cause  of 
re\'eale«i  religion.  Mr.  Boyle  lived  in  an 
a}*e abounding  with  openand  declared  in- 
Mc\%^  tthsn  of  active  spirit,  and  indefati- 
pble  in  their  exertions  to  build  up  a 
sf^iem  of  liberthiism  on  the  ruins  ofc 
Christianity.  He  saw,  that  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  impiety,  it  was  necetisary  to  call 
in  the  jcMnt  efforts  of  the  friends  of  truth: 
*««nd  as  the  leeds  of  errer  had  been 
widely  soMAered,  he  was  careful  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  destroying  those  perni- 
cious fruits'  which,  in  afler  times,  they 
an'ght  be  expected  to  pft)duce.    With 


that  zeal,  therefore,  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  be<:t  interests  of  man,  which 
on  every  occasion  marked  the  character 
of  this  exemplary  and  truly  illustrious 
person,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  plan 
cralculated  1o  meet  future  no  less  than 
present  exigencies;  and  to  supply  an 
etifectual  antidote  (or  that  Which  might 
otherwise  become  an  increasing  and  if* 
remediable  evil. 

•'  During  a  course  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
the  publication  of  the  discourses  preached 
for  this  lecture  was  continued  with  little 
intermission ;  and  such  was  the  accumu- 
lation of  these  labours,  that  in  the  year 
1739  they  were  collected  into  three  large 
folio  volumes,  comprizing  a  moitt  valua- 
ble body  of  divinity.    Since  tl^i  period. 
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although  it  appears  that  the  lecture  has 
been  constantly  preached^  few  only  of 
its  productions  have  been  submitted  to 
the  public  eye;  but  among  them  are 
some  of  distinguished  excellence.  The 
last  of  these  was  published  in  the  year 
1783." 

It  deposes  not  much  in  pi^iise  of 
those  learned  members  of  our  esta- 
blished church  who  have  since  tliat 
year  been  chosen  to  carry  into  effect 
the  pious  design  of  the  noble  and 
religious  founder  of  this  lecture,  that 
during  a  period  the  most  eventful 
that  history  can  record,  but  marked 
by  nothing  more  calamitous  and 
threatening  than  the  wide  diffusion 
of  infidelity  amongst  the  most  nume- 
rous and  respectable  classes  of  soci- 
ety, they  have  not  publicly  appeared 
to  vindicate  tlie  faith  that  was  openly 
despised  and  insulted — to  t^uard  the 
unwary  from  the  snares  which  were 
ever}'  where  laid  to  entangle  them — 
to  seek  and  to  save  those  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  In  comparison 
of  these  times,  die  da}  s  in  which  the 
Lecture  was  founded  \^  ere  pure,  and 
the  cause  of  revelation  was  safe.  By 
some  men  of  noble  rank — by  some 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title 
of  philosophers — the  Mosai<^  dispen- 
aation  was  the  subject  of  doubt  or  of 
ridicule.  The  wise  and  benevolent 
system  which  Jesus  cstsiblished  was 
treated  as  an  imj>osture;  but  the 
contamination  of  the  evil  principles 
of  unbelief  was  confined  to  those 
higher  classes  of  the  community 
amongst  which  they  arose.  Compa- 
ratively small  was  the  danger  which 
then  threatened  the  cause  of  reveal- 
ed religion,  yet  the  Hon.  Founder 
thought  it  great  enough  to  call  forth 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  learned 
and  skilful  believers,  and  to  induce 
him  for  this  purpose,  to  institute  a 
yearly  lecture,  "  for  proving  the 
Christian  religion,  against  notorious 
infidels,  for  satisfying  such  real 
scruples  as  very  many  have,  con- 
cerning these  matters,  and  to  an- 
swer su(h  new  objections  an,d  diffi- 


culties as  might  be  started.    Ob< 
lections  specious,  though  not  new, 
nave  been  raised,  difficulties  mag- 
nified by  every  possible  artifice  have 
been  started,  and  the  lecturers  to 
whom  the  Christian  world  ought  to 
have  looked  for  enlightened  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  truth  have  not  appeared. 
They  have  raised  their  voice  indeed 
witbni  the  walls  of  a  parish  church; 
but  who  was  there  to  listen  ?  No 
hardy  infidel  to  be  tfepioVed  and  re- 
claimed, no  waving  Christian  to  be 
ijistructed  and  confirmed,  no  unfor- 
tunate youth  whose  tender  miud  was 
reluctantly  yielding  to  the  impres- 
sions of  a  designing  foe  to  the  gos- 
pel.    To  realise  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations, of  that   truly    religiom 
philosopher  who  appointed  this  in- 
stitution, it  is  necessary  thti  the  la- 
bours* of  the  preachers  should  ht 
given  to  the  world,  -and  therefore, 
though  we  cannot  speak  in  the  high^ 
est  terms  of  the  execution  of  the 
work  now  before  us,  we  do  sincerely 
commend  the  author  for  having  been 
so   laudably  desirous  of  fully  dis» 
charging  the  important  trust  com- 
mitted to  him. 

*'  A  desire  to  revive  an  attention  to 
this  eminently  useful  Institution,  haft 
been  one  motive  for  hazarding  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  Volumes.  Al- 
though the  noble  Founder  of  the  Lecture 
did  not  expressly  direct  that  the  Dis- 
courses should  be  printed,  yet  as  the  de- 
sign of  it  could  not  otherwise  be  efiectu- 
ally  answered,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted« 
that  such  was  his  intention :  and  since  in 
these  days  of  licentiousness  and  irreli- 
gion,  they  that  hale  tlie  Tnith  '  arc 
many  in  number/  this  is  surely  not  a 
time  to  be  backward  in  shewing  our 
attachment  to  it's  cause. 

''  Many  persons  have  indeed  regrettett 
that  this  and  some  other  Institutions  of  a 
similar  kind,  have  been  sufiered  to  be^ 
come  almost  extinct.  If  they  were  only 
of  a  tetHporarif  nature^  or  were  calculated 
to  revive  old  and  fruitless  contro^'ersies, 
which  might  otherwise  cease  to  disturb 
and  perplex  mankind,  their  discontinu- 
ance would  be  matter  of  ^tis&cUoiij  n^ 
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ttier  than  of  concern.  But  since  the  rea* 
ions  which  gave  birth  to  them  still,  un- 
happily,  remain  in  full  force;  since  In- 
/IJeliiy,  Irreligion»  and  Error^  in  one 
shape  orother»  continue  unceasingly  to 
assail  us;  is  there  not  the  same  occasion 
ui  heretofore,  for  calling  upon  the  Ad- 
vocates of  our  Faith,  to  stand  forth  in 
it's  defence  ?  That  the  present  publica- 
tion may  induce  others  of  more  leisure 
and  greater  ability,  to  engage  in  similar 
undertakings,  is  6ne  object  which  the 
Author  Juts  much  at  heart/' 

Deeply  convinced  as  we  are,  of 
the  importance  of  revelation,  and 
earnestly  desirous  that  the  faith 
which  justifies  the  cheering  hope  of 
immortality  ;  and  sanctions  a  con* 
duct  which  alone  can  conduce  to 
individual  and  general  happiness, 
we  sincerely  regret  that  we  cannot 
pay  to  this  publication,  the  pure 
unmixed  tribute  of  our  praisisi;  The 
plan  which  the  author  has  marked 
out  is  truly  excellent,  and  might 
have  been  made  the  foundation  for 
much  curious  and  impottant  mat* 
tcr,  instructive  to  the  Christian,  and 
convincing  to  tlie  sceptic ;  but  nar- 
row views,  a  frequent  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  language  of  scripture, 
an  undue  aftaclnnent  to  a  system  of 
metaphysical  doctrines,  and  an  un- 
philosophical  »nd  indiscrimiimte,  not 
to  say  au  unchristian  severity  to- 
wards every  class  of  unbeJ  ie vers,  ex- 
cite in  oar  minds  an  apprehension, 
which  we  fear  will  prove  too  well 
founded,  that  insteacf  of  conveitinj^ 
those  who  have  erred,  it  would  tend 
I  to  deter  them  from  the  truth.  The 
preacher  shall  unfold  for  himself  the 
plan  which  he  has  chosen  to  pursue : 

"  It  is  proposed,  ijierefore,  in  the 
Qwiing  iicciures,  to  give  (in  as  succinct 
,t  manner  as  the  subjtct  will  admit)  a 
^l&il  of  the  moat  remarkable  inst^ices, 
»n  which  this  hostility  to  the  gracious 
^igii  of  man's  Redemption  has  been 
manifested  j  and  to  expose  the  falshood 
<jf  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been 
(Conducted. 

"  The  materials  to  be  collected  for 
'this  purpose,  will  be  most  conveniently 


arranged  under  two  general  heads,  form* 
ing  distinct  topics  of  enquiry ;  the  1  st^ 
historical,  the  2d,  argumentative.  Under 
the  former  head,  facts  are  to  be  adduced* 
to  prove,  thatsuclia  systematic  oppo^iition 
lo  Revealed  Religion  hath  really  taLen 
place : — under  the  latter,  arguments  are 
to  be  brought,  to  shew  it's  pernicious 
tendency,  and  that  it  is  indefensible  on  . 
any  just  and  reasonable  grounds. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  these  Lectures, 
therefore,  it  is  my  design  to  take  a 
summary  view  of  the  endeavours  made 
to  counteract  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
in  tJie  times  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  ; — tiien  to  shew  the  per- 
verseness  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  In 
their  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  and  tlieir 
various  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  from  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  personal  appearance 
on  earth,  to  the  downfall  of  Paganism 
in  the'  Roman  empire  : — afterwards,  to 
continue  the  enquiry,  through  the  mid- 
dle ages,  when  almost  the  whole  world 
was  overspread  by  Mahometan  and  Go- 
thic barbarism  : — then,  to  contemplate 
the  new  aspect  which  Lifidelity  assumed, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Protestant  Reformation;— 
and,  lastly,  having  brought  down  tlie 
history  of  it's  progressive  labours  to  th^ 
present  day,  to  consider  wiiat  expecta- 
tions we  may  ju^ly  entertain,  respect* 
ing  the  final  issue  of  this  tremendous 
contest.  ' 

"  The  historical  view  of  the  subject 
being  closed,  it  is  intended,  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  these  Lectures,  to  enter 
upon  a  general  vindication  of  the 'grounds 
and  principles  of  the  Christian  Faiih,  ill 
answer  to  the  arguments  most  commonly 
urged  against  it's  authority  and  credibi- 
lity, i'hese  arguments  (whether  de- 
duced from  reasoning  d  priori,  to  shew 
the  improlwbility,  unfitness,  and  inuti- 
lity of  Revelation  ;  or  of  rea-^oning  a;>05- 
tfriori,  to  invalirlalo  it*s  evidences  as  a 
matter  of  fact ;)  will  be  distinctly  consi- 
dered, in  order  lo  expose  their  futility, 
and  lo  shew  the  spirit  of  pervcrscness 
by  which  they  arc  generally  dictated. 

"  The  investigation  here  proposed  will 
afford  ample  scope  for  a  detection  of  the 
\'arious  fallacies,  misrepresentations,  and 
inconsistencies,  wiih  which  the  writings 
pf  InBdcls  abound.  But  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  the  present  undertaking  wIB 
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require  all  the  compression  of  which  the 
subject  is  capable.  Nevertheless-,  if 
from  the  historical  part  of  our  enquiry, 
liov/ever  concise,  we  can  deduce  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  a  wilful  apostacy,  on  ihe 
part  of  unbelievers,  from  the  known 
^ill  of  God,  and  of  a  presumptuous  op- 
position to  his  authority : — and  if,  from  a 
iair  discussion  of  the  main  points  in  dis- 
pute between  them  and  Chri>tians,  we 
can  make  it  appear  that  the  arguments  of 
the  former  rest  on  arbitrary  assumptions, 
are  contradictory  to  plain  tacts,  and  sub- 
versive of  each  other ;  whilst  those  of  the 
latter  have  both  divine  and  human  tcsti- 
inony  to  support  them;  are  consistent, 
though  various :  and,  however  diversi- 
fied in  form,  or  in  substance,  mutually 
support  and  illustrate  each  other  : — then 
will  it  be  evident,  that  the  contest  be- 
tween these  opposite  parties,  is  no  other 
than  the  contest  between  the  enemies  and 
the  servants  of  God ;  and  that  the  one 
liave  built  their  hope  upon  the  rock  of 
Truth,  firm  and  immoveable:  the  other 
upon  the  treacherous  sands  of  Error, 
threatening  them,  every  instant,  with 
danger  and  destruction." 

How  this  design  is  executed  may 
perhaps  appear  from  a  few  extratns. 

The  origin  of  infidelity  is  thus  ex- 
plained : 

«'  The  parable  of  the  Tares,  to  which 
these  words  relate,  instructs  us  in  the 
origin  of  that  continued  opposition  to 
religious  truth,  which  has  subsisted,  from 
the  first  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man, 
uutil  the  present  moment.  Our  Lord 
represents  this  prodigious  mass  of  evil 
as  proceeding  from  the  mischievous  ef- 
forts of  '  the  Devil,'  that  enemy  to  Gi)d 
and  man,  who  is  the  author  and  instiga- 
tor of  every  evil  work.  They  who  la- 
bour to  accomplish  his  purposes,  are 
cdledhis  'children:'  and  ihey  whom  he 
seeks  to  corrupt,  or  to  destroy,^  are 
*  the  children  of  the  kingdom,'  the 
faithful  adherents  to  '  the  Sen  of 
Alan,'  whose  kingdom  they  shall  finally 
inherit,  notwithstanding  the  power  and 
subtlety  of  this  their  malicious  adver- 
sary. 

*;The  hatred  which  this  Evil  Spirit  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  entertaining 
towards  mankind,  must  be  supposed  to 
liav«  arisen  from  his  previous  hostility  to 


man's  Creator  and  Redeemer;  an  hosti- 
lity, the  ground  of  which  is  not  disco- 
verable by  human  reason,  nor  is  it  fulhr 
explained  to  us   in    the  sacred  Word. 
Tlie  sin  of  this  chief  of  the  fallen  angelt 
has  indeed  occasionally  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  enquiry  among  pious  and  Itiarnwl 
men  ;  who  have  formed  conjectures  con- 
cerning tlie  particular  nature  of  the  of- 
fence, not  inconsistent  with  Holy  Writ, 
though    incapable,    perhaps,    of  being 
proved  from  it,  by  any  certainty  of  evi- 
dence.   Into  this  point,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  our  pesent  purpose,  to  en- 
quire.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  kno# 
(what   the    Scriptures   plainly   declare) 
that  the  same  spirit  of  pride,  presump- 
tion, or  envy,   wi)ich  prompted  him  lo 
commit  that  offence  (whatever  it  might 
be)  whereby  his  own  fall  and  conderana* 
tion  were  incurred,   prompts  him  like* 
wi'^e  to  aim  at  the  destruction  of  man* 
kind,  in  order  to  frustrate  God's  gracious 
purpose  in  their  Creation  and  Redemp- 
tion." 

This  arch-deceiver,  according  to 
Mr.  Van  Mildert,  has  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  unbelief  from  tlie 
fail  of  the  parents   of  the  human 
race  to  the  present  day.    His  agency 
is  to  be  recognized  in  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,    and  during  tlie  so- 
journings   of  tlieir  descendants  in 
the  wilderness ;  in  the  idolatries  of 
the  heiithen  world ;  in  the  impieties 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  in  the  lieresies 
and  schisms  which  iiave  prevailed  in 
Christian  countries,  in  tiie  atheism 
of  Spinoza;    in   the  scepticism  of 
Hobbes  and  Bolingbroke,  Tindall, 
Chubb,  and  Morgan ;    in  the  arti- 
fices of  Hume  and  Gibbon  ;  in  the 
scurrility  of  Paine;    and  the  open 
blasphemy  of  the  French   Revoltt- 
t'OMisis;  in  the  learning  of  Geddes, 
the  anti-trinitariayzealof  Priestley; 
and  the  platonism  of  Taylor. 

"  Every  period  of  the  history  ofman^ 
kind  bears  testimony  to  the  unceasing 
and  infinitely-diversified  labour*  otsome 
such  Opponent,  For,  as  the  Gosprf  i$ 
to  be  regarded  as  one  entire  System, 
carried  on  from  the  Fall  of  Adam  to  thft 
End  of  the  World,  yet  comprizing  a  va- 
riety of  Dispen8atioD»f  adapted  to  tli« 
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)«ffticulgr  eiugencies  of  niankind ;  so 
the  opposition  made  to  it  discovers  a 
striking  uniformity  of  design,  and  a  cer- 
tain identity  of  character  and  principle, 
although  perpetually  changing  it's  out- 
ward aspect,  and  adapting  itself,  frojn 
time  to  time,  with  wonderful  versatility, 
to  the  actual  circum^itances  of  men,  with 
respect  (o  religious  knowledge, 

"  Now,  this  seems  clearly  to  indicate 
some  active,  though  invisible.  Mover 
and  Conductor  of  the  whole  d<:sign : 
since  otherwise  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for  that  &fsUmatic  plan  of  hostility, 
which  we  And  so  unremitlingiy  pursued, 
through  every  period,  and  in  which, 
agents  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
2s  to  time  and  place,  and  the  most  dissi- 
milar as  to  circumstances  and  character, 
are  made  to  conspire,  as  it  were,  toge- 
ther, for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
jected mischief.  Moreover,  since  this 
iiostilily  betrays  evident  tokens  of  a  deep- 
rooted  malevolence  towards  God  and 
Man,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  it 
should  originau  with  Man  himself.  For, 
in  whatever  point  of  view  we  contem- 
plate Man,  whether  in  relation  to  his 
Creator,  or  his  Redeemer,  it  seems  so 
irtational  and  monstrous,  to  suppose 
that  he  would  purposely  resist  the  Wilt 
of  God,  or  be  the  author  of  misery  to 
himself  and  his  fellow-creatures,  that  we 
seem  ouavoidably  led  to  conclude,  that 
be  must  first  be  prontpted  to  such  con* 
<iuct,  by  the  instigation  of  some  other 
Being,  who  seeks  bis  destruction." 

Aware  of  the  approach  which  he 
vems  ID  all  this  to  be  making  to  a 
tptem  which  i n  one  of  his  discourses 
HC  had  opposed,  our  preacher  thus 
endeavours  to  screen  himself  from 
tlic  imputation  of  a  frightful  heresy : 

'  "  As  to  the  supposition,  that  this  view 
fthe  subject,  by  ascribing  so  extensive 
nd  powerlul  an  influence  to  the  Evil 
pint,  may  favour  the  impious  notions 
f  the  Manichees  ;  the  objection  strikes 
ivideotly  at  Scripture  itself,  wherein  the 
loctrine  of  an  Evil  Spirit  holding  an  un* 
tasiog  contest  with  the  Redeemer,  is 
^ly  taught.  But  this  doctrine,  rightly 
Dda^stood,  is  widely  different  from  that 
fManicheism ;  notwithstanding  the  la- 
wrs  of  infidel  and  heterodox  writers,  to 


confound  the  one  with  the  other.  Tfa« 
Manichean  heresy  maintains,  that  there 
is  an  Evil  Princij)le  in  the  Universe, 
coeval  and  coequal  with  God  himself* 
But  the  Scriptures  no  where  give  coun« 
tenance  to  such  an  opinion.  They  inr 
struct  us,  concerning  this  Wicked  One, 
not  that  he  was  originally  created  evil, 
nor  that  he  was  self-existent,  but  that 
he  was  created  of  an  angelical  nature^ 
and  was  ca^t  down  from  his  exalted  sta« 
tion  and  dignity,  in  punishment  of  his 
rebellion  against  the  Most  High.  We 
can  be  at  no  loss,  therelore,  for  a  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  the  Scripntrat 
representation  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and 
that  wild  and  impious  notion  which  pre- 
vailed among  many  Heathen  nations,  and 
which  afterwards  characterized  the  foU 
lowers  of  Martes,  Th^fall  of  this  rebel- 
lious Spirit  from  his  original  state  of  dig- 
nity and  happiness  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
his  impotence,  in  com  pari  iion  with  the 
Almighty.  It  implies  also,  that  he  was 
previously  in  favour  with  God  ^  and  thus, 
shews  that  he  was  not  originally  of  ^n  evil 
nature,  ihe  Scriptures  therefore,  are 
not  chargeable  with  the  blasphemous  and 
frightful  doctrines,  that  God  is  the  Au- 
thor of  Evil,  in  any  sense  derogatory  to 
his  perfections,  or  that  there  is  any  in- 
dependent or  self-existent  Being,  ca{)a- 
ble  of  frustrating,  or  opposing,  the  will 
and  purposes  of  the  Creator.  That  thei 
Prince  of  the  Fallen  Angela  should  abuse 
his  faculties,  rebel  against  his  Maker; 
and,  being  doomed,  in  consequencei 
to  degradation  and  misery,  should  exer- 
cise his  rage  and  malice  in  endeavouring 
to  draw  others  into  the  same  condemna- 
tion, is  no  more  incredible  in  itself,  than 
(what  every  day's  experience  sets  be- 
fore  us)  the  effect  of  pride  and  perverse- 
ne«supon  the  htmtan  heart,  in  producing 
an  almost  equal  degree  of  malignity  and. 
infatuation.  And  whatever  extent  of 
mischief  may  seem  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  ravages  of  this  implacable  Adver- 
sary, w«  have  still  a  full  and  perfect 
assurance  given  us,  in  the  very  same 
Scriptures,  that  God  will  enable  us  to 
become  *  more  than  conquerors  through 
him  that  loved  us*;'  that  he  hath  built 
his  Church'  upon  a  Rock ;  and  that  *  the 
gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.' " 
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•  These  views  are  as  opposite  to  the 
true  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  they  are 
to  sound  philosophy,  and  much  more 
likely  to  provoke  the  smile  of  the  uu- 
beheverthaii  to  work  his  conviction. 
The  language  both  of  the  Old  and 
If^ew  Testament^  interpreted  with  a 
careful  regard  to  its  peculiar  idioms 
and  tothe  principles  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Jews  after  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  other  eastern  na^ 
tions,  will  afford  no  ground  for  a 
doctrine  so  derogatory  from  the  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 
Under  both  dispensations  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  is  ascribed 
solely  to  God.  If  there  l)e  evil  in 
any  city,  the  Lord  hatli  done  it.  He 
forms  tJic  light  and  creates  darkness. 
He  makes  peace  and  creates  evil. 
He  who  is  the  I^rd  doeth  all  U^ese 
things.  Under  his  government  nio- 
rnl  evil  is  no  less  necessary  than  na- 
tural evil.  Both  are  working  out  an 
fcternal  weight  of  glory;  both  are 
contributing  to  the  final  honour  of 
God,  and  me  everlasting  welfare  of 
his  creatures  ;  and  both,  when  they 
have  answered  all  the  important  encts 
for  which  tliey  are  permitted  to  exist, 
will  be  utterly  annihilated,  and  virtue 
and  happiness  universally  prevail. 
Tliese  are  scriptural  views ;  and  up- 
on such  principles  alone  can  the 
cause  of  revealed  religion  be  suc- 
cessfully defended.  Mr.  Van  Mil- 
dert's  system  arises  out  of  a  continued 
misinterpretation  of  sacred  writ,  and 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  very  cause 
whicliitis  designed  no  doubt  to  serve. 
Having  tinlshed  the  historicaly  the 

fireacher  proceeds  in  the  second  vo- 
ume  to  the  arf(iimenMive  part  of 
his  sn})je<'t.  This  he  divides  into 
two  branches; — the  principles  and 
the  evidences  on  which  our  faith  is 
grounded.  "  Under  the  first  of  these 
ne  considers  the  inability  of  man  to 
fi*ame  a  religion  for  himself;  the  in- 
fiutficirncy  of  philosophy,'  natural, 
moral,  or  metaphysical,  to  guldens 
to  rel'.gions  truth ;  the  reasonableness 
af  tajLin)r  faith  for  our  guide,  in  sub- 


jects  inscrutable  to  our  natural  fecuV 
ties ;  die  limits  which  ought  to  be 
prescribed  to  human  reason  in  exer. 
cising  its  judgment  on  any  supposed 
revelation  from  God ;  and  the  pre- 
paratory   dispositions   requisite  for 
enabling  us  to  form  a  correct  judg. 
ment  of  the  evidences  on  which  it 
depends.     These  topics  afford  mat- 
ter for  a  discussion  of  all  that  th« 
preacher  thinks  c*an  be  urged  in  the 
way  of  reasoning  a  prioriy  either  to 
corroborate  or  invalidate  the  proofi 
of  reveHled  religion.   Under  the  next 
head  is  stated  at  large  the  nature  of 
the  argument  dposfen'ori; — the  com- 
parati\'e  force ,  of  human  and  dime 
testimony,   and  the  concurrence  of 
both  to  establish  the  facts  of  holy 
writ ;  the  great  general  argomem  for 
the  tnith  of  the  Christian  religion, 
from   its  accomplishment,  propaga- 
tion, and  success,  i,  e.  from  the  im- 
possibility^  of  such   a  design  being 
carried  on  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
world,  from  the  fell  of  man  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  tiiencefonrani 
to  the  present  day,  by  any  humat 
wisdom  or  power ;    also,   tlie  mori 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  its  di- 
vine origin,  from  miracles,  prophecy, 
and  the  inspiration    of  the  sacred 
books.     These,  as  well  as  the  pre^" 
ceding  topics,  are  considered  witfc 
especial  reference  to  the  arguments 
by  wliich  unbelievers   have  endea- 
voured to  deprive  us  of  the  inaia 
proofs  on  which  our  religion  depends, 
so  as  ratlier  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
infidels,  and  to  obviate  their  objee- 
tions,  than  to  exhibit  a  fnti  and  com* 
pletc  elucidation  of  the  whole  bodj 
of  evidence  Ipy  which  our  faith  is  sup- 
ported." 

We  shall  not  fully  perform,  ou 
duty  either  to  the  author  or  the  pub- 
lic, unless  we  subjoin  one  or  tm 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  whicl 
these  subjects  are  treated. 

In  the  sermon  designed  to  she* 
the  proper  limits  of  the  human  un 
derstanding  in  judging  of  reveale 
religion.    Mr,  V.M.  obserros : 
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;« •  Bui  w!tot,  then,'  "  (theUnbelie^'er 
will  say)  '  is  the  province  of  Reason  ? 
Is  it  altogether  useless  ?  Or  are  ue  to  be 
preclucled  from  using  it  iii  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  concerns,  for  our  security 
against  error  ?*  *' 

"  Our  answer  is,  that  we  do  not  Ies>en 
ciilier  the  utility  or  the  dignity  of  human 
Reason,  by  tims  confining  the  exercise 
of  it  within   those    natural    boundaries 
H-hich  the  Creator  himself  hath  as*«igned 
to  it.     We  admit,  with  the  Dei.>i*,  that 
•  Reason  is  the  foundation  of  all  certi- 
tude,'  and  we  admit,    therefore,    that 
it  is  fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  cr^di- 
Mt^  of  any  thing  which  is  proposed  to 
it  as  a  Divine  Revelation.     But  we  deny 
that  it  ba6  a  right  to  di<pute  (because  we 
maintain  that  it  has  not  the  ability  to  dis- 
prove) the  wisdom  or  the  (ruih  of  those 
ihloiTi  which  Revelation  proposes  to  it's 
acceptance^     Rea.son  is  to  judge  whe- 
ther those  things  be  indeed  so  revealed  : 
and  this  judgment  it  is  to  form,  from  the 
fvideace  to  that  effect.     In  this  respect, 
h  is  'the  foundation  of  certitude,'  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
that  God  hath  spoken  to  us.     But,  this 
feet  once  established,  the  credibility,  naj, 
Ihe  certainty    of   the  things  revealed, 
follows  as    of  necessary   consequence; 
since  no   deduction  of  Reason  can   be 
aore  itidubitabie  than  this,   that  what- 
ever  God  reveals  roust  be  true.     Here, 
Ihcn,    the  authority  of  Reason  ceases. 
It's  judgment  is  finally  determined,  by 
the  fact  of  the  Revelation  itself:  and  it 
has  thenceforth  nothing  to  do  but  to  be- 
lie\»eand  to  obey." 

He  soon  afterwards  adds : 

"  The  great  points,  on  which  Re- 
pealed Religion  professes  to  instruct  us, 
are  the  nature  of  God,  the  Fall  of  Man, 
li«  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Sanclification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
title  to^Ekernal  Life  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Gospel -Covenant.      On 

'these  great  subjects,  it  propounds  seve- 
fa!  doctrines    which    Infidels  treat    as 

i»*  ibolishness  ;'  but  with  no  better  reason 

-lor  thus  jadging  of  tJ^em,  (as  it  will  be 
^  to  prove)  than  that  they  are  above 

.the  reach  of  oian's  natural  wisdom." 
But  tbe^e  are  some  Christians  who 


call  in  question  the  assertion  that 
revelation  has  proposed  these  doc- 
trines :  who  i-tyect  these  doctrines  as 
they  are , explained  by  Mr.  V.  M. 
bechiise  they  cannot  find  tliem  in 
the  book  of  Revelation.  They  own 
**  the  word  of  God  to  be  suiKcient. 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  doc- 
trine," and  "  they  come  to  that  word 
with  a  firm  detennination  to  accept 
and  abide  by  whatever  is  revealed  to 
them."  Yet  these,  in  the  preacher's 
estimation,  are  amongst  the  proudest 
unbelievcTs ! 

In  discussinjT  the  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  of  Scripture,  Mr. 
V.  M.  replies  well  to  tlie  following 
abjection  : 

"  *  But,'  says  the  Unbeliever,  '  no- 
ting is  so  easy  as  to  be  deceived  in  mat-. 
lc;rs  of  Religion;  all  Religions  being, 
founded  on  writings  or  traditions  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  on  the  authority  of  some  par- 
ticular men,  and  on  their  pretences  to 
Inspiration,  for  which  we  have  no  proof 
but  their  own  assertion  :  and  since  per- 
sons of  contrary  Religions  treat  each 
other's  opinions  as  false  and  ridiculous, 
Philosopliers  will  regard  them  all  as 
equally  Impostures.' 

"  1  he  obvious  answer  to  such  flippant 
reasoning,  is,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  behoves  us  carefully  to  cxa* 
mine  these  different  pretensions,  that  we 
may  diiicover  which  of  them  are  well- 
founded,  and  which  are  not.  This  is 
surely  more  rational,  than  to  reject  them 
all  without  discrimination.  For,  does- 
it  follow,  that  because  there  arc  many 
writings  and  traditions  full  of  error  and 
fialshood,  therefore  thfere  are  none  true  ? 
or  that  because  there  have  been  many 
impostors  and  enthusiasts  pretending  to 
Divine  authority  without  sufficietit proofs, 
therefore  those  persons  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved who  bring  proofs  incontrovertible 
of  the  validity  of  their  pretentions?  What 
is  this  but  saying,  that  because  the  world 
abounds  with  knaves  and  hypocrites, 
therefore  there  are  no  honest  men  ?  or 
that  truth  and  fal^hood  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other?  Whe-rein  d(»es 
the  Utibcliever,  who  thai  argues,  differ. 


f  Tobnd's  Christianity  not  mysterious, 
I  3 
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in  point  of  wisdom  and  discernment, 
from  the  blindest  and  most  ignuraul  bigot, 
whom  he  makes  the  object  of  his  sport 
and  ridicule  ?  Yet  is  this  mode  of  arguing 
perpetually  resorted  to  in  the  most  popu- 
lar works  of  infidel  Writers;  who  endea- 
vour (o  prejudice  their  readers  against 
any  enquiry  inlo  the  evidences  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  by  confounding  things 
vdraculous  vixih  i\\\ng> fabulous  \  and  who 
Would  hence  persuade  us  that  they  who 
believe  the  Gospel  or  (he  Pcntitcuch, 
may  as  well  believe  the  Koran  or  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses/' 

He  has  also  ably  compressed  the 
answer  which  has  been  given  by 
Campbell  and  others  to  Hume's  so- 
phist ica!  Essay. 

But  in  the  midst  of  much  solid 
observation,  we  meet  with  the  hypo- 
thesis which  Mr.  Farmer  has  long 
since  overthrown,  that  evil  spirits  may 
be  permitted  to  conirnul  the  laws  of 
nature.  Had  the  Boy  lean  Lecturer, 
condescended  to  peruse  the  treatise 
of  a  dissenting  teacher,  he  would  not 
perhaps,  upon  this  principle,  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  pre- 
tended miracles  of  the  magicians  in 
Egypt,  aikl  the  sorcerers  mentioned 
in  other  pirts  of  Scripture. 

Upon  the  whole  Mr.  V.  Mildert 
does  not  appear  eminently  quaUfied 
for  the  task  lie  has  undeitaken.  An 
advocate  for  revelation  in  the  present 
day,  must  not  be  an  advocate,  at  the 
same  time,  for  established  creeds 
and  confessions.  He  mu^t'be  a  man 
possessed  of  a  comprehensive  mind, 
of  a  sound  judgment,  of  cnl-irged 
and  liberal  views;  not  obstinately 
attached  to  any  system  of  doctrines ; 


not  fearful  of  what  is  usually  deemed 
lieresy,  but  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  the  citadel,  founded  by  the  cap- 
tain of  our  salvatioii  upon  a  rock- 
rather  than  of  the  out\>'orks  which 
human  ingenuity  and  labour  have 
since  thrown  np,  and  which  may 
one  day  prove  no  belter  than  *Svooa, 
hay,  stubble." 

A   list  of  the  preachers  at  Mr. 
Boyle's  Lecture,  since  its  first  insti- 
tution,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  vo- 
lume ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  find  it  in- 
complete.    A  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation would,    undoubtedly,  have 
enabled   the  author  to  supply  the 
names  of  those   who  ^re  now  un- 
known.    The  trusteeji,  we  suppose, 
have  in  their  possession  the  records 
of  their  predecessor?,  in  which  these 
names  must  be  preserved ;  and  the 
memory  of  many  persons  now  living, 
and  to  whom  application  might  have 
been  easily  made,  would  unquestion- 
ably have  enabled  the  author  to  in- 
form us  who  preached  the  Lecture^ 
from  the  year  [  159  to  the  year  1762 
inclusive,  and  in  the  years  1164  and 
1165. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  volumft 
a  very  copious  reference  is  mside  to 
writers  upon  the  subject  of  every 
discourse.  This  would  have  been 
of  far  greater  benefit  had  the 
preaclier  possessed  a  liberal  mind. 
Many  valuable  books  are  excluded, 
for  no  other  reason,  we  fear,  than 
thatthc  authors  were  sectaries.  Lard- 
ner  and  Lclnnd  are,  we  believe,  the 
only  dis-cnters  of  whose  writings 
any  noiice  is  taken. 


An  Historical  View  oj  Chnnti'anif]/,  corUaininir  sthct  Passat^csfrom  Scrifjture  :  tviih  a 
Commentarj/  by  the  late  EiLvard  Gibbon,  Esq.  and  S'oies  by  the  late  Lord  Boiin^ 
broke,  M.  de  Fohaire,  and  others,  4to.  pp.  135. 


THE  virtues  which  adorned  the 
character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
benevolent  tendency  of  bis  doctrine, 
the  means  which  were  at  first  em- 
ployed for  its  propagation  and  de- 
fence, and  the  meekness  and  con- 
stancy of  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
m  the  earliest  ages  of  the  g^ospel, 


have  furnished  subjects  for  eloquent 
panegyric  even  to  the  pen  of  infide- 
lity, it  reflects  no  small  degree  of 
credit  upon  the  Christian  system 
and  its  distinguished  founder,  that 
so  many,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
judices against  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  their  unbelief  in  the  evidences 
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noon  which  its  truth  depends,  have 
otercd  their  unbiassed  applause  of 
those  excellencios,  both  iu  the  doc- 
trine and  the  conduct  of  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  which,  if  fairly  in- 
restigated,  will  inevitably  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  that  "  the  words 
which  they  spake  were  not  their 
own,  but  the  words  of  the  Father 
who  sent  them."  Such  wisdom,  such 
authority,  such  power,  were  not  the 
natural  distinctions  of  men  born  and 
educated  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  carpenter's  Sou 
spake  not  of  himself  as  no  man  had 
ever  spoken.  The  fishermen  of  Ga- 
Hlee,  by  their  own  unaided  faculties 
and  acquirements,  did  not  withstand 
and  conquer  all  that  opposition  vvhicii 
the  wisest  and  the  most  powerful  of 
the  world  exerted  against  them.  A 
^ctrine  so  pure,  so  enlightened,  so 
far  superior  with  respect  to  the  most 
important  subjects  of  human  en- 
quiry, to  theiuost  admired  philoso- 
phy of  that  inquisitive  age,  was  not 
the  fruit  of  the  united  talents  of  a 
few  despised  Galileans.  The  effect 
produced  was  not  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  and  therefore 
the  cause  must  have  been  something 
more  than  human.  When  an  un- 
believer, such  as  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
acknowledges  that  **  The  system  of 
religion,  which  Christ  published, 
tod  his  disciples  recorded,  is  a 
complete  system  to  all  the  purposes 
of  true  religion f  natural  and  reveal- 
ed :**  he  is  bound  in  fairness  to  go 
fiirtber,  and  enquire  how  a  few 
Jews  were  able  to  discover  what 
had  been  the  object  of  a  long  but 
unsuccessful  research  to  the  sages 
of  Greece  and  Rome :  and  this  en- 
quiry, conducted  with  impartialitj', 
must  issue  in  a  conviction,  that  t])e 
counsel  of  Christianity  was  of  God 
and  not  of  men. 

The  praise  which  has  been  be- 
stowed by  unbelievers  upon  the 
Christian  doctrine  is  curious  in  it- 
«elf,  and  important  in  its  conse- 
quences.    The  cause  which  has  ex* 


cited  the  admiration,  even  of  its 
avowed  and  bitter  enemies,  must  h%  • 
distinguished  by  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, and  deserving  of  a  serious 
examination.  And  such  an  exa- 
mination is  all  that  its  warmest 
friends  desire.  The  author  of  the 
work  before  us  has  therefore  per- 
formed a  very  acceptable  service  by 
having  brought  together  many  ex-, 
traordmary  testimonies  to  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Gospel  scattered 
through  the  writings  ot  some  of  the 
most  inveterate  unbelievers.  The 
work  is  thus  introduced  by  a  notice 
to  the  reader  : 

"THEEditor  has  no  A'fficully  in  offer- 
ing to  the  .public  the  ensuing  Cummen- 
tary,  as  fhe  genuine  work  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon ;  not  confidfn^^  however,  ro  much 
on  the  peculiarity  of  his  style,  as  on  the 
circumslances  of  ihe  whole  of  it  havin? 
been  at  one  period  or  another,  insertea 
in  different  parts  of  T/ie  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  lidman  Empire: 
a  circumstance,  which  supplies  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  not  to  be  conlroverle<|, 
without  imputing  to  him  the  most  im- 
probable and  unparalleled  plagiarism.  la 
a  note  to  the  fifth  Chapter^  the  reader 
will  find  a  reference  lo  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  History.— —The  present  pub- 
lication 18  offered  as  a  specimen  of  % 
more  Extended  work,  there  remaining  in 
Ihe  Editor's  hands  a  large  part  of  the 
Commentary,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  present  puhlication,  correct  copies 
will  be  left  with  the  publishers,  for  the 
perusal  of  the  curious.  The  Notes  from 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  Lord  Bolin^broie, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  others,  are  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  where  they  have 
been  consulted  By  Mr,  Gibbon,  an4 
how  far  their  writings  have  contributed 
to  corroborate  his  Ev id ence.-'—*To those 
who  interest  Uiemselves  in  the  character 
of  our  great  historian,  it  must  be  ex* 
Iremely  gratifying,  to  behold  him  pro- 
ducing the  most  unequivocal  and  unex* 
ceptionable  evidence  in  support  of  Reve- 
lation.  Of  the   Preface,  the  Editor 

does  not  presume  to  assert^  that  it  is  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  written  as  an 
Introduction  to  his  Commentary;  aad« 
if  not  by  his  pen,  was  probably  the  pro- 
J  4 
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<luclion  of  some  friend,  who  had  as  much 
pleasure  in  i^eeing  him  among  the  De« 
fenders  of  Christianily,  as  the  Inhabi- 
tants ofNaioth  had  in  seeing  Saul  among 
the  Prophets.  Without  presuming  to  as- 
tert,  or  object  to^  its  authenticity,  the 
Editor  submits  the  question  entirely  to 
the  critical  acumen,  and  superior  judg* 
xnent  of  tlie  reader.^' 

After  a  suitable  preface,  in  vvliich 
tbe  importance  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine is  briefly  discussed,  and  the 
T)iiture  of  its  evidence  in  part  de- 
scribed, the  Editor  proceeds  to 
the  execution  of  his  design.  He 
thus  arranges  the  materials  he  has 
collected  :  The  text  which  forms 
the  upper  part  of  every  page  con- 
sists of  a  few  passai^es  selected  from 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ; 
the  Commentary  is  almost  wholly 
extracted  from  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  ?ind  the  notes  are  taken  from 
feolingbroke,  Voltaire,  and  others, 
>vith  a  few  from  tbe  pen  of  the  Edi- 
tor himself. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five 
Chapters.  The  first  Chapter  is  en- 
titled the  Progress  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  'I'he  text  consists  of 
Markiv.  26,  Lukeiv.  16.  Acts  ii.  22, 
and  the  Commentary,  of.  Passages 
selected  from  the  1 5tb,  20th,  25tli, 
and  .55th  Chapters  of  Gibbon.The  se- 
cond Chapter  treats  of  l^lytheism. 
The  texts  are  Lev.  xx-^^i.  l.  Deut, 
vi.  14.  Acts  xiv.  8.  Acts  xvii.  22. 
Rom.  i.  21.  The  third  Chapter 
displays  the  Spirit  of  Christianity 
from  Luke  vi.  27,  John  xv.  12, 
Acts.  iv.  32,  Fph.  vi,  I,  1  P^t.  ii, 
}8.    I  John  iv.  7. 

The  Persecution  of  the  Christian? 
is  the  subject  of  the  fourth  Chapter, 
The  texts  cited  are  Matt.  x.  16, 
liom.  Vair  35.  2  Cor,  iv.  8. — vi.  1, 
Rev.  vii,  9.  and  Chapter  the  fifth 
treats  of  the  Jews  and  their  disper-r 
pion.Gen.  xii.  1. — xvii.  l.Lukexix. 
41  .'-^xxi.  5.  The Comraentarj'  upon 
pll  tliese  passages  is  brouglit  from 
tbe  History  of  tae  Pccliag  au4  t^'all, 


with  the  exception  of  a  large  ex- 
tract from  Joseph^s,  to  illustrate 
the  prophecies  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews ;  and  copious  notes  arc 
added  from  several  distinguished 
writers,  some  of  them  believers  iu 
revelation,  others  it's  determined 
opposere. 

The  following  encomium  upon 
the  virtues  of  Christians,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  15th  Chapter  of 
Gibbon,  is  quoted  as  a  Commen- 
tary upon  Lukevi.  27. 

"  But  the  primitive  Christian  demon* 
stralcd  his/«iM  by  his  virtues;  and 
it  was  very  justly  supposed  that  the  di^ 
vino  persuasion,  which  enlightened  or 
sub<!ued  the  understanding,  must,  at  ihe 
same  lime,  purity  the  heart  and  direct 
the  actions  of  the  believer.  The  first 
apologists  of  Christianity,  who  jus* 
iify  the  innocence  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  writers  of  a  later  period,  who  ccle* 
brate  ihe  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  dis* 
play,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  re- 
formation of  manners  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world  by  the  preachinj^ 
of  the  Gospel.  When  the  Christians  of 
Biihynia  were  brought  before  the  tribu^ 
na!  of  the  younger  Pliny,  they  assured 
the  Proconsul,  that,  fer  Irom  being  en- 
gaged in  any  unlawful  conspiracy,  they 
were  bound  by  a  solemn  obligation  to 
abstain  from  the  commission  of  those 
crimes,  vvliich  disturb  the  private  or  pub* 
lie  peace  pf  society,— from  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  perjury  and  fraud.  Near 
acenturyarterwards,TEftTULLiAN,witH 
an  honest  pride,  could  boast,  that  very 
few  Christians  had  suffered  by  the  hand 
of  tiie  executioner,  except  on  account 
of  their  religion.  Their  serious  and  se> 
questercd  life,  averse  to  the  gay  luxury  ol 
the  age,  inured  them  to  chastity,  tern* 
perance,  economy,  and  all  the  sober 
and  (lomesiic  virtues.  As  the  greater 
number  were  of  some  trade  or  profession, 
it  was  incumbent  on  them,  by  the  strict. 
est  integrity  and  tl>e  fairest  dealing,  to 
remove  thp  suspicions  which  ihe  profane 
are  too  apt  to  conceive  againU  the  ap- 
pearances of  sanctity.  The  contempt  of 
the  world  exercised  them  in  the^habits 
of  humility,  meekness,  and  patience, 
Tlie  OMTe  they  were  persecuted,  the 
mof^  closely  'Uiey   adhered   U   c»d| 
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<Aher.  Their  mutual  charity  and  un- 
fiuspecling  conddence  iTave  been  re- 
narked  by  iiifidelsy  and  were  Loo  often 
abused  by  perfidious  friends.^' 

As  a  Commentary  upon  1  Petr 
ii.  ISy  the  Editor  has  selected  Mr. 
Gibbon's  extraordinary  remarks  up- 
on the  Use  and  Beauty  of  Clu*is« 
tlaiiitj',  contained  in  the  20th  Chap- 
ter ot  his  work :  and  as  a  note  to  ir, 
a  portion  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
fourth  Essay. 

"  Tfie  counsel^  ef  princes  are  more 
frcquenily  influenced  by  views  of  tem- 
poral advantage,  than  by  considerations 
of  abstract  and  speculative  truth.  The 
partial  and  increasing  favour  of  Con- 
sTANTiNB  might  naturally  be  referred 
to  the  esteem  which  he  entertained  for 
tjjc  moral  character  of  the  Chrjstians; 
•nd  to  a  persuasion,  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  would  inculcate  ihe 
practice  of  private  and  public  virtue*. 
Whatever  latitude  an  absolute  monarch 
may  assume  in  his  own  conduct,  what- 
ever indulgence  he  may  claim  for  his 
own  passions,  it  is  undoubtedly  his  in- 
terest that  all  bis  subjects  should  respect 
the  natural  and  civil  obligations  of  so- 
tiety.    But  the  operation  of  tlje  wisest 


laws  IS  imperfect  and  precarious.  They 
seldom  insph-e  virtue,  ihey  cannot  al- 
ways restrain  vice.  Their  power  is 
insufficient  to  prohibit  all  that  they  con- 
demn, nor  can  they  always  punish  tlic 
actions  which  they  prohibit.  The  tegisla- 
tors  of  antiquity  had  summoned  to  their 
aid  the  powers  of  education  and  of  opi- 
nion. But  every  principle  which  had 
04ice  maintained  the  vigour  and  purity 
of  Rome  and  Sparta,  was  long  since 
extinguished  in  a  declining  and  despotic 
empire.  Philosophy  still  exercised  her 
temperate  sway  over  the  human  mind, 
hut  the  cau^e  of  virtue  derived  very  fee- 
ble support  from  the  in  fluence  of  the  Pa- 
gan superstition.  Under  liiese  discou- 
raging circumstances,  a  prudent  magis^ 
trate  might  observe  with  pleasure,  the 
progress  of  a  religion,  which  difiiised 
among  the  people  a  pure,  BENfivoitSNT^ 

AND  UNIVtaSAL  SYSTEM  OPETHlCSf^ 

adapted  to  every  duty  and  every  condi« 
tion  of  life ;  recommended  as  the  will 
and  reason  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and 
enforced  by  the  sanction  of  eternal  re- 
wards 0/  punishments.* 

Our  readers  will  be  able  we  bopo 
now  to  form  some  judgment  of  tiie 
nature  and  value  of  the  work  before 


'*  ♦  Lord  BoLiNCBROKB.^We  cannot  doubt,  that  tbe  political  views  of  Cow- 
STAKTINE,  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  were  to  attach  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  more  firmly  to  himself  and  his  successors,  and  the  several  nations  that  com- 
posed il,  to  one  another,  by  the  bonds  of  a  religion  common  to  all  of  them;  to 
iofien  the  ferocity  of  the  armies ;  to  reform  the  licentiousness  of  theprovince^r,  and 
by  infusing  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  submission  to  government,  to  extinguish  thos^ 
priflolples  of  avarice  and  ambition,  of  injustice  and  violence,  by  which  so  manj 
fiulions  were  formed,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  so  often  and  so  hially 
broken.  Now  no  religion  was  ever  so  well  proportioned,  nor  so  well  directed,  a» 
that  of  Christianity  seemed  to  be  to  all  these  purposes.  It  had,  indeed,  n# 
tendency  to  inspire  that  love  of  the  country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the  glory  and  grandeur 
•fit,  winch  glowed  in  the  breast  of  every  Roman  citizen  almost,  whilst  tlw  com- 
QOQWffalth  was  in  splendour.  But  it  recommended,  what  Constantine  liked 
fwter,  BKNKVOLENCE,  PATrBKCE,  HUMILITY,  and  all  the  softer  virtues ;  sub- 
jection to  the  civil  powers  as  to  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  passive  obedience  and 
w>n-rcsistamc€.  These  it  recommended  ;  and  these  it  is  said  the  Christians  had 
prKiised,  not  only  whilst  they  lay  under  the  ordinary  hardships  imposed  upon 
them,  but  imder  the  ejctraordinary  severity  oftenperseaaions,  wherein  ecciesiasticai 
writers  boast,  how  truly  may  be  doubted,  that  thirty  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
J»ine  alone  were  many  rised.     fowth  Essay. 

t  Voltaikb.— Quoi  done,  les  vrais  Chbetiens  auraient  tant  de  vertu? 
Ah  !  la  loiqui  Poblige  a  cet  effort  sublime, 
Je  commence  a  la  croire,  est  la  loi  d'un  Dleu  m^me« 

i'ai  connu  Pamiti6,  la  Constance,  la  foi ; 
lais  tant  de.grandeor  d'ame  est  au-de^sus  de  moi : 
7a4t  d(^  vcrtu  m^ccable^  et  ^oq  chaime  m'attire.-r-il/sire. 
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xis.    The  whole  is  not  performed  to  produce  their  proper  eflfect,  dip 

with  equal  judgment.     Many  of  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  gospel  by 

quotations  are   no  other  than  the  its  adversaries  should  be,  or  at  least 

most  artful  and  malignant  sneers :  should  appear  to  be  sincere. 

Art.  XII.  The  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  temporal  Concenu  9f  Math 
kind,  proved  from  History  wid  from  Fads,  By  the  Rigfet  Reverend  BxiiBr 
PoRTEUs,  D.  D,  Lord  Bisltop  qf  London.  8vo.  pp.  90. 

THE  argument  here  advanced  is  to  the  benign  influence  of  a  humaki 
by  no  means  new;  Leiand  and 
others  have  insisted  upon  it  in  a  very 
full  ai.d  able  manner :  but  it  is  an 
argument  of  considerable  force,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  too  frequently 
\irged ;  some  additional  facts  to  il- 
lustrate it  have  been  furnished  by 
recent  events ;  and  the  estipiatiun  in 


PHILOSOPHY,  and  the  gradual improve- 
inents  of  the  human  mind.'' 


which  the  other  works  of  the  vener- 
able author  are  held,  will  ensure  for 
k  a  wide  circulation.  The  design 
of  this  tract  is  to  shcnv  that  the  world 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  Chris- 
tianity, in  consequence  of  the  in- 
fluence it  has  had  upon  private  life ; 
in  the  articles  of  marriage,  the  pa- 
rental relations,  and  the  condition 
of  servan^s :  and  that  in  all  the 
great  and  important  concerns  of  ci- 
vil and  social  life,  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects have  been  not  less  evident.  It 
has  regulated  the  respective  duties 
both  of  those  who  govern,  and  those 
who  are  governed ;  it  has  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  war ;  and  it  has  abo- 
lished the  barbarous  practice  of  hu- 
man sacrifices. 

To  a  plain  and  a  common  un- 
derstanding, as  the  bishop  justly  ob- 
serves, the  facts  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  these  positions,  would  ap- 
pear decisive  in  favour  of  the  bene- 
ficent genius  and  the  divine  origin 
of  our  religion. 

*'  BUT  there  is,  it  seems,  a  compen- 


"  It  is  incumbent  on  the  philosopberl 
of  ihe  present  day,  to  show  from  whence 
tliey  derive  Ihat  humanity  to  which  they 
now  lay  claim,  and  which,  it  seems  hw 
produced,  such  beneficial  consequence<.If 
ihey  say  from  the  cultivation  of  their 
nii/ids,  the  impiovemenl  of  their  under- 
standing, and  the  extent  of  their  know- 
ledge and  erudition,  it  is,  tlien,  obvious 
to  ask,  !iow  it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
causes  should  not,  in  ancient  times,  have 
produced  the  same  effects?  How  it 
comes  to  pass,  that,  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Gospel,  philosophy  and  hu- 
manity were  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other,  though  they  are  now,  it  seems, 
such  close  and  intimate  friends?  If  we 
should  only  say,  that  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  at  least  equal, 
both  in  natural  sagacity  and  acquired 
learning;,  to  the  philosophers  of  modem 
Europe,  we  should  not  be  thought  lode 
the  latter  any  great  justice.  Yet  not 
one  of  those  great,  and  wise,  and  en- 
lightened men  of  antiquity  seems  to  have 
had  any  apprehension,  that  there  was  the 
lerst  cruelty  in  a  husband  repudiating  an 
irreproachable  and  affectionate  wife 
from  a  mere  humour  or  caprice;  in  a  far- 
ther destroying  his  new-bom  infantfOr 
putting  his  adult  son  to  death ;  in  a- 
master  torturing  or  murdering  his  ser- 
vant for  a  trivial  offence,  or  for  none  at 
all;  in  wretches  being  trained  up  to  kill 
each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators;    in  a  victorious    prince  op* 


dious  and  an  easjjf  way  ofgettlng  rid  of    pressing  and  enslaving  a  whole  country 
this  sort  of  reasoning.     The  facts  are  ad-     from  mere  avarice  or  ambition;  in  put* 

ting  a  great  part  of  his  prisoners  lo  the 


nitted;  but  the  inTerence  drawn  from 
them  is  denied.  It  is  allowed,  that  those 
happy  changes  in  the  face  of  human  af- 
fairs, which  have  been  here  specified, 
have  actually  taken  place;  but  it  is  as- 
serted, that  they  are  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  operation  of  evangelical  principles 


sword,  and  enslaving  all  the  rest;  nor,^ 
lastly,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  occa< 
sion  seemod  to  require  it,  in  offering  up 
human  sacrifices  ro  the  gods.  So  far, 
from  expressing  (as  far  as  I  am  able  tqj 
recollect)  a  just  detestation  of  these  hor-^ 


and  precepts.    They  are  owiug  solely    rid  practices,  there.were  several  of  th«r 
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tftost  eminent  philosophers,  that  expressly 
approved  and  recommended  some  of  the 
worst  of  them.     Aristotle   particularly, 
and  Plato»  both  gave  a  decided  opinion 
in  favour   of  de-^troying  deformed    or 
sickly  infants.     We  have  already  seen, 
that  this  execrable  practice  was  even 
joined  by  Lycurgus,  yet  the  humane  Plu- 
tarch sees  nothing  unjust  in  any  of  his 
laws»  and  considers  him  as  a  completely 
perfect  character.     Thucydides  relates 
ihe  massacre  of  two  thousand  Helots  by 
(he  Lacedaemonians  in  cold  blood,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  shocking  barbarities^ 
committed,    during   the    Peloponnesian 
war,  without  one  word  of  censure  or  dis- 
approbation; and  Ljvy  describes  innu- 
merable scenes  of  a  similar  nature,  with 
UtiQ  most  perfect  indifference  and  uncon- 
cern.    Homer  goes  still  furtlicr.      He 
expressly  approves  and  applauds  the  de- 
liberate murder  of  all  captives  without 
distinction,  even  infants  at  the  breast, 
and  jronounces  it  to  he  perfectly  riglu  and 
just.  *  And    even  Virgil,    the     tender, 
Jlie   elegant,   and   pathetic    Virgil;    he 
who,  on  other  occasions,  shews  such  ex- 
^isite  feeling  and  sensibility,  represents 
his  hero   as  offering    human  sacrifices, 
without  the  smallest  mark  of  horror  or 
disgust;  and  has  not  only  selected  the 
shocking  punishment  of  the  Alban  Dic- 
tator, as  a  proper  and  graceful  ornament 
of  the  shield  of  iEneas,  but  has  dwelt  on 
the  dreadful  circuin stances  of  it  with  an 
appearance  of  complacency  and    satis- 
faction, and  seems  even  to  exult  in  it,  as 
a  just  retribution  for  the  crime  of  the 
wretched    sufferer,     ^t  tu  Diet  is  Albane 
Manet  cs,  iEn.  viii.   6*2.     It  would  be 
cndles-?   to   enumerate   instances  of  the 
same  kind*   which  occur  perpetually  in 
the  most   aistinguished   writers  of  anti- 
quity, and    which  incontcslably  prove, 
that  neither  the  brightest  talents,  nor  the 
most  successful  cultivation  of  philosophy, 
of  history,  of  eloquence,  of  poetry,  of  all 
those  branches  of  literature  which  are 
properly  called  the  liter  a  humamores,  and 
which  are   supposed  to  soften,  and  hu- 
manise, and  meliorate  the  heart,  could  in 
any  degree  subdue  the  unyielding  stub- 
bornness of  PAGAN  CRUELTY.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
show,  that  the  more  the  ancients  advan- 
ced in  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  and  th^ 
^ore    their    communication   and    com- 
merce with  the  different  parts  of  the  then 


known  world  was  extended  and  en- 
larged, the  more  savage,  oppressive,  and 
tyrannical  they  became.  And  it  is  a 
fact  no  less  remarkable,  as  well  as  a  proof 
no  less  decisive  of  the  doctrine  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  establish,  that,  on 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  the 
same  astonishing  phenomenon  presented 
itself,  that  we  have  just  been  noticing  in 
the  old.  In  the  very  heart  of  South  A- 
merica,  an  empire  appeared  which  had 
made  advances  in  government,  in  policy, 
ill  many  useful  and  many  ornamental  art>', 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected without  the  use  of  letters,  and 
infinitely  beyond  all  the  surrounding  na- 
tions of  that  country.  And  it  appeared 
also,  that  these  polished  Mexicans  (for  it 
is  to  those  I  allude)  exceeded  their 
neighbours  the  Peruvians,-  and  all  the 
other  Indian  kingdoms,  in  fier(;encss  and 
in  cruelty,  as  much  as  tliey  surpassed 
them  in  all  the  conveniences  and  im- 
provements of  social  and  civilized  life,  . 

"  What  shall  we  now  say  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  present  age,  which  as-  - 
sumes  to  itself  the  exclusive  merit  of  all 
the  humanity  and  benevolence  which  are 
to  be  found  in  tlje  world ;  and  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  striking  contrast* 
between  the  insensibility  and  hardheart- 
edness  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
thof?e  professions  of  gentleness  and  phi- 
Ian!  hropy  whicli  their  brethren  in  our 
own  times,  so  oUentaiiously  display  in 
their  writings  and  their  discourses?  The 
only  adeqiia^te  and  assignable  reason  of 
the  difference  is,  ihat  the  latter  have  a 
source  to  draw  from  which  was  unknown 
to  the  former;  that  to  the  Gospel  they 
are  indebted  lor  all  their  fine  sentiments 
and  declamations  on  the  subject  of  be- 
volence;  which,  however,-  seem  never 
to  reach  their  hearts,  or  influence  their 
conduct;  for  (as  fatal  experience  has 
shewn)  the  moment  they  are  possessed 
of  power,  they  become  the  most  in- 
human of  tyrants." 

The  principles  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  appear  fully  adequate  to 
produce  the  excellent  effects  which 
are  here  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  four  first  centuries  of 
the  christian  aera,  most  clearly 
proves  that  "  many  great  improve- 
ments in  civil,  social,  and  domestic- 
life,  which  render  our  situation  so 
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benign  influence  of  the  religion  of 
Cha*ist. 


much  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient 
as  well  as  to  the  modern  pa^^an 
world"  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 

A«T.  XIII.  Fifty4hree  Discourses  containing  a  connected  System  of  Doctrinal  end 
Practical  Christianity 9  as  professed  and  nuuntained  by  the  Church  of  England; 
farticnlarly  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families  and  Country  Congregations.  Two  V9- 
lumes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Brack  en  bury,  ^.  JB.  Vicar  of  Skendlehy  in  the 
Cottaty  of  Lincoln^  and  formerly  of  Lincoln  College^  Oxford*  8vo.  pp,  455.  474', 

"These  discourses,*' as  the  author  following  subjects,  in  the  order  ia 

mforms  the  public  in  his  Preface,  which  they  arc  here  placed.  The  Ex- 

•'  were  drawn  up  by  him  with  apar*  istenceand  Attributes  of  the  Deity, 

ticular  desire  of  imprinting,  upon  l^he  Trinity  in  Unity.     Creation  iu 


tlie  minds  and  hearts  of  his  appro- 
priate congregation,  a  cqnnected 
8ystem  of  doctrinal  and  practical 
Christianity. 

*«  He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  to  them  (as  is  the  usual  mode) 
from  detached  texts  of  Scripture,  sometimes 
inststing  upon  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  especially  at  particular  seasons,  and 
OB  high  festivals  ;  at  other  dmes  '  laying 
the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead 
works,  and  of  faith  towards  God*,'  and 
not  unfrequently  inculcating  moral  duties 
upon  Christian  principles.  But  this  manner 
of  preaching  always  apj)eared  to  him  some- 
vhat  deficient  in  its  nature  and  execution 
before  a  stated  audience,  though  accom- 
pnied  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  most 
impressive  seriousness.  The  great  and  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Christianity  requiring  deli- 
berate consideration,  and  minute  discussion, 
it  is  almost  imj)06sible  to  give  them  a  right 
understanding  of  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
*  wis<y  unto  salvationf ,'  without  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  their  nature  and  importance. 
The  plan  here  adopted  seems  to  afford  suf- 
ficient amplitude  for  th;it  purpose.  To  in- 
culcate *  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept  \*  in  a  desultory  and  unconnected 
mode  of  instruction,  during  a  continued 
•eries  of  years,  scarcely  seems  to  give  the 
preacher  that  advantage  in  •  declaring  the 
whole  counsel  of  God^,'  of  which  hemight 
avail  himself,  by  a  judicious  arrang^ement  of 
Us  matter.  And  it  may  also  be  fairly  pre- 
fUmed,  that  the  human  understanding  is 
more  likely  to  imbibe  a  right  conception  of 
religious  truths,  when  its  faculties  of  per- 
ception and  memory  are  directed  by  me- 
tliod,  and  strengthened  by  arrangement." 

Pursuing    this  .judicious    plan^ 
the  preacher   has  treated  upon  the 


general.  The  Creation  of  Maa  in 
particular,  and  his  original  Inno- 
cence. The  Fall  of  Man.  Provi- 
dence. Original  and  actual  Sin. 
Tlie  new  Covenant  and  Abrogation  of 
the  old.  The  Person  and  Titles  of 
the  Mediator.  The  Testimony  rf 
Pronhecy,  that  Jesus  is  Christ.  The 
Mediatorial  OflSce  of  Christ.  Uni- 
versal Redemption.  The  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ.  The  Sufferings  of 
Christ.  Christ's  Burial  and  Descent 
into  Hell.  Christ's  Exaltation. 
Christ's  Ascension  and  Session  at  the 
right  Hand  of  God.  Cbrist*s  coming 
to  Judgment.  The  Operation  and 
Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  TIjc 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  Conimu- 
nion  of  Saints.  Forgiveness  of  Sin. 
Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Life  Ever- 
lasting. The  Christian  Vocation. 
Regeneration.  Justification.  Sane- 
lification.  Adoption.  Christian  Li- 
berty. Perseverance.  Assurance, 
The  Gospel  the  Power  of  Salvation. 
Prayer.  Baj>tism.  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Christian  Obedience.  Chris-^ 
tian  Worship.  Common  Swearing* 
Sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
Duty  of  Children  to  Parents.  Duty 
of  Inferiors  to  Superiors.  Duty  of 
Servants  and  Masters.  Mur'der. 
Adultery.  Against  fleshly  Lusts. 
Theft.  False  Witness  and  Slander, 
Unlawful  Desires,  The  Use  of  the 
Law,  The  Curse  of  the  Law.  Thq 
Christian  Warfare,  Satan's  Tempta- 
tions, and  the  Necessity  of  resisting 
them.  The  Christian  Armour. 
In  treating  upon  these  subjectSj 
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Mr.  Brackenbnry  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  originality,  and  acknow- 
ledges himself  in  many  respects  in- 
debted to  the  works  of  some  of  our 
best  divines :  "he  is  free  to  oun 
that  bis  discourses  abound  not  with 
the  persuasive  words  of  man's  wis- 
dom, or  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
harmonious  periods  :  his  only  ambi- 
tion is  to  acquit  his  conscience  be- 
fore God,  and  to  do  good  to  man; 
and  his  single  design  is  to  pro- 
piote  in  some  degree  the  glory  of 
the  eternal  Cod,  and  the  edification 
of  his  fellow  christians."  Pref. 
pp.  vi,  vii.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  B.'s  pro- 
fessions ;  but  if  the  glory  of  Go<l 
be  at  all  connected  with  a  just  con- 
ception of  his  revealed  will,  and 
the  good  of  n?cnkind,  considered  ns 
moral  and  accountable  creatures,  be 
in  any  measure  dependent  upon  the 
accuracy  of  tlieir  knowledge  of  what 
God  has  been  pleased  to  communi- 
cate, we  cannot  congratulate  the 
preacher  upon  the  success  of  his 
attempt,  nor  hold  out  to  him  any 
encouragement  to  hope  that  his  la- 
bours will  be  *'  instrumental  in  di- 
recting serious  and  inq\iisitive  chris- 
tians how  to  reap  that  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  true  and  sound  faith.*'  VoL  I. 
p.  2. 

Tlie  foundation  of  the  evil  which 
we  have  to  lament  in  these,  and 
in  many  discourses  of  a  similar  na- 
ture wliich  come  before  us,  is  the 
absurd  determination  of  the  preacher 
to 'handle  the  word  of  God  accord- 
ing to  human  creeds  and  confes- 
sionals. His  system  is  avowedly  not 
that  which  is  to  be  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  unbiassed  investiga- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  but  that 
which  is  "  professed  and  maintained 
by  the  Church  of  Eiigland,"  From 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  the  service 
book  of  the  national    church,    the 

5 readier  sclcrts  the  subjects  of  his 
iscoiuicj* ;   t<»  .thair  aotliority   he 


generally  makes  the  first  appeal ; 
and  to. their  standard  he  brings  the 
infallible  word  of  God.  Instead  of 
being  compared  with  scripture, 
scripture  is  here  oum pared  with  ho- 
man  formularies ;  and  the  object  is 
not  to  elicit  truth,  but  to  confirm 
the  dogmas  of  synods.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  our  author's  manner  and 
in  vindication  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall  select  the  beginning  of  his  2d 
Discourse  entitled  (how  consistently 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament let  those  wlio  know  any  thin  jr 
of  that  invaluable  volume  judge) 
The  Trinity  in  Unity.  The  text, 
which  in  sober  criticism  has  notlnng 
to  do  with  the  subject,  is  Ephes.  iu 
13,  "  Through  him  we  have  access 
-bj/  one  Spirit  wUo  tJie  Fatbery 

«  The  beiog  and  attributes  of  the  Deity 
having  been  the  subject  of  a  fojiner  Dit- 
course,  our  next  inquiry  will  be,  (thou^ 
not  without  the  most  submissire  awe,  end 
godly  fear)  to  contemplate  the  maoiKr  of 
his  existence,  or  the  adorable  mystcMof  tfat 
Trinity  in  Unity*  In  taking  so  *&rfid  a 
step,  it  is  some  consolation  even  at  the  v^ 
threshold  to  be  supported  by  the  hand  of 
our  own  church.  Her  Irticle,  on  this  fuo- 
damental  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  \% 
*  That  there  is  but  one  living  and  trae 
God,  everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or 
passions,  of  infimte  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness )  the  Maker  aad  Preserver  of  dl 
thmgs,  both  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in 
the  Unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be  tiue^ 
persons  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eter- 
nity, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holv 
Ghost*.'  These  three  persons  thus  related* 
and  thus  denominated,  constitute  that  oae 
true  God,  into  whose  name,  faith,  and  pro- 
fession. Christians  of  all  nations  are  aad 
have  been  baptised.  Without  controversy, 
therefore,  we  may  infer  from  either  of  the 
texts  above  cited,  that  there  is  but  one  Goi> 
subsisting  in  three  persons,  each  of  whom 
hath  the  whole  divine  essence,  and  yet  are 
distinguished  amongst  themselves  by  their 
personal  properties*  The  divine  nature  be- 
ing infinite,  it  ^annot  be  divided  or  niulti- 
plied ;  it  is  therefore  whole  or  entire  in 
every  person  of  the  Godhead :  and  though 
the  persons  dp  not  really  differ  from  &e 
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essence,  yet  there  is  such  a  dIstinctioD  be- 
tween them,  that  some  things  are  appro- 
priate to  the  persons  which  are  not  to  the 
essence  t  for,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to 
•peak,  the  essence  oi  the  Godhead  is  com- 
municable, the  persons  incommunicable* 
The  essence  is  one  only,  but  the  persons 
are  three.  *  There  is  one  person  of  the 
Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  tlie  Godhead  of  the 
Fatlier,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  all  one  ;  the  majesty,  glory,  and  perfec- 
tion co-equal  and  co-etei  nal*.'  This  is  t'le 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  rclierion  ;  a  right 
understanding,  therefore,  of  so  important  a 
point  as  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  manner 
of  his  existence,  is  highly  necessary  to  every 
believer  of  that  religion  ;  nor  can  any  one 
mistake  more  dangerously  and  fundament- 
ally than  in  such  an  article  as  this. 

"  Let  us  then  consider  how  this  doctrine 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  Scripture, 
and  the  personal  properties  of  each  divine 
person  ;  and  the  result  will  shew  the  inte- 
rest we  have  in  the  doctrine  that  shall  be 
thus  established." 

Fpurteen  testimonies  are  then 
ndcU^ed  from  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  most  of 
which  might  with  equal  propriety 
and  effect  have  been  advanced  in 
proof  of  any  other  doctrine.  Let  us 
observe  two  or  three  qf  them :  Ps. 
xxxiii.  6.  <'  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the 
hc;>t  of  them  by  the  breatli  or  spirit 
of  his  mouth."  Do  you  ask,  courteous 
reader,  what  these  words  have  to  do 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity. — Wait  for  the  ingenious  "and 
IcfTned  comment  of  the  preacher. 
**  Here,"  says  he,  in  the  profundity  of 
his  wisdom,  "  ihe  Lordj  denotes  God 
the  Father ;  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
God  the  Son ;  and  the  breath  or 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  God  the  Holy 
Ghost."  He  proceeds  thus.  "  So 
also  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  this  re- 
markable Scripture,  *  the  Angel  of 
his  presence  saved  them,  but  they 
rebelled  and  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit.' 
Where  ihe  an^el  emphatically  de- 
Botea  God  the  Son,  of  his  presence^  the 


presence  of  God  the  Father,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  divine  person 
declared  to  be  vexed  by  the  rebellion 
of  sinful  n»en."  Vol.  I.  p.  40.  This 
might  pass  in  a  country  congrega- 
tion ;  but  as  the  preacher  has  cho- 
sen to  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of 
our  inquisitive  board,  be  must  sub- 
mit to  a  gentle  rebuke  for  having  so 
carelessly,  if  not  wilfully,  penerted 
the  language  of  the  propuet.  But 
as  he  may  perchance  object  to  pay 
any  submission  to  our  authority,  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  power  un- 
der which  we  act,  he  shall  hear  the 
sentence  of  his  condemnation  from 
his  own  diocesan,  and  two  other 
prelates  of  that  church,  whose  doc- 
trine he  thus  brings  into  suspicion, 
if  not  contempt. 

"  One  of  the  grent  advantages," 
says  Dr.  Tomline, "  of  an  established 
mmistrv,  is,  that  it  affords  leisure 
for  study ;  and  I  desire  to  remind  the 
clergy,  that  at  the  time  of  their  or- 
dinatipn,  they  solemnly  promise  to 
be  diligent  in  reading  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as 
help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same. 
....There  never  was  a  period  when 
professional  learning  was  more  re- 
quisite in  the  clergy  than  at  pre- 
sent." (Pref.  to  Elements  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.)  Of  this  profes- 
sional learning  Mr.  B-  has  shewa 
himself  greatly  if  not  altogether  de- 
ficient; or  he  would  have  known 
that  the  vei'se  which  he  has  quoted 
above,  is  not  faithfully  rendered  by 
our  older  translators;  and  if  it  were, 
he  should  have  known  that  the 
phrase.  Angel  of  his  Presence,  bears 
no  such  meaning  as  that  which  he 
has  affixed  to  it.  ".An  angel  of  his 
presence,"  says  Dr.  Lowth  in  his  note 
upon  this  passage,  "  means  an  an- 
gel of  a  superior  order,  in  immedi- 
ate attendance  upon  God.  ,  An  an- 
gel of  his  presence  is  here  opposed 
to  Jehovah  himself ;"  ana  our 
LEARNED   preacher  ought  to  hav« 
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known  that  tlie  same  eminent  pre- 
late has  translated  the  whole  pas- 
«age  thus : 

♦*  For  he  (JehoTah)  saidy  Surely  they  are 
017  people,  children  that  will  not  prove 

And  he  became  their  Saviour  in  all  their 

distress. 
It  wa^  not  an  envoys  nor  an  angel  of  his 

presence,  that  saved  them. 
Throngh  his  love  and  his  indulgence.  He 

himself  redeemed  them  : 
And  he  took  them  up»  and  he  bare  them 

all  the  days  of  old. 
Sut  they  rebelled,  and  grieved  his  Holy 

Spirit; 
So  that  he  became  their  enemy,  and  he 

fought  against  them." 

And  thus,  also,  with  one  small 
variation,  Bp.  Stock  renders  the 
passage: 

■<  And  he  became  their  Saviour. 
In  all  iheir  distress  he  did  not  keep  close. 
Nor  did  an  angel  from  hia  presence  save 
them." 

To  which  be  adds  this  judicious 
note :  *^  He  did  not,"  saith  the  Pro- 
phet, "  keep  himself  hid  within  the 
recesses  of  his  palace,  like  an  eastetn 
despot,  when  his  people  were  in  dis- 
tress; neither  (for  the  Hebrew  con- 
janction  has  the  force  of  NEC  here, 
as  often  elsewhere)  did  he  send  a 
messenger  from  his  court,  one  of  his 
thief  captains,  to  their  relief:  he 
himself  redeemed  them.''  — —  But 
to  return  to  our  preacher,  *  mighty 
in  the  scriptures.' — "  Christ"  here- 

Art.  XIV*  StrmotUt  chiefly  Jetigned  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  thfi 
Gospeh     By  the  Re*v.  Edward  Coopir,    Rector  of    Namstall  Ridwarct    in  the 
County  of  Stafford;  Chahlaia  to  the  Right  Hon*  the  Earl  of  Courtownf  and  late 
Fellow  of  Au  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Vol  IL     8vo.  pp.  310. 

IN  ourReviewfor  1804,  we  offer-    phraseology,  who  endeavours  not  so 


marks,"  is  frequently  called  JifAatwA, 
a  name  which  can  belong  to  no  one 
but  God,"  And  in  proof  of  this  he 
cites,  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  Zech.  x.  VI, 
The  passage  in  Jer.  according  to 
the  common  version,  might  perhaps 
be  thougiit  to  justifv  the  preacher's 
remark ;  but  if  Mr.  13.  have  not  him- 
self access  to  the  original,  he  should 
seek  the  assistance  of  those  who 
have,  before  he  undertakes  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  establishing  such  a  doc- 
trine as  is  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course. We  will  recommend  him 
to  peruse  with  some  attention  tha 
following  version  of  the  passage  to 
which  he  has  referred,  by  Dr.  Blay- 
ney,  and  the  note  which  accom- 
panies it. 

**  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved. 
And  Israel  shall  dwell  in  security; 
And  this  is  the  name  by  which  Jehovah 
shall  call  him.  Our  Righteousness,*' 

Literally,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  '^  And  this  is  bis  name  which 
Jehovah  shall  call,  Our  Righteous- 
ness, a  phrase  exactly  the  same  as, 

*  And  Jehovah  shall  call  him  so ;' 
which  implies  that  God  would  make 
him  such  as  he  called  him ;  that  is, 

*  Our  Righteousness ;'  or,  the  atu 
thor  and  means  of  our  salvation  and 
acceptance."  After  the  specimen 
whicli  we  have  now  produced,  w© 
need  not  proceed  to  any  remarks 
upon  the  other  discourses  which 
compose  these  volumes.  *'  Ab  uno 
disce  omnes." 


ed  a  few  remarks  upon  the  first  vo* 
lume  of  these  Sermons  ;  and  what 
we  tlien  said  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  volume  now  before  us.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  a  plain,  serious,  orthodox 
teacher^  who  seems  not  very  anxious 
to  inquire  into  the  real  import  of 
various  important  parts  of  scriptural 


much  to  improve  the  understanding 
of  his  hearers,  as  to  establish  them 
in  the  7*ight  fa;it]i ;  to  affect  tlieir 
hearts,  and  to  amend  their  lives. 
The  subjects  of  which  he  treats  in 
this  volume,  are : 

1.  The  Sin  and  Danger  of  neg- 
lecting the  great  Salvation  of  ttie 
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Gospel.  2.  The  Life  and  Death  of 
tlie  real  Christian.  3.  The  Duty  of 
surrendering  ourselves  to  God,  ex- 
plained and  enforced.  4.  Angels  re- 
joicing over  the  penitent  Sinnen 
5-  Consolation  to  the  afflicted.  6. 
Expostulation  witli  careless  Sinners. 
7.  The  Grace  of  Christ  sufficient  for 


his  People.  8.  Hezeklah's  Fall  am^ 
sidered  and  applied.  9.  The  Duty 
of  confessing  Christ  before  Meiw 
10.  The  Adv^nta^es  of  Godliness 
to  the  present  Life.  11.  Earnest- 
ness! in  Keligion,  recommended  and 
enforced. '  12.  The  Marks  of  true 
Faith  stated  and  explained. 


Art.  XV.  Sermons^  B^  Alexander  Halliday,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  231 


THIS  small  volume,  consisting  of 
»o  more  than  seven  Sermons,  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  of  some  distinction 
amongst  works  of  this  class ;  not  in- 
deed on  account  of  any  novelty  in 
the  subjects  upon  which  the  preacher 
has  treated — of  any  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  stock  of  biblical  cri- 
ticism—of any  original  philosophi- 
cal views  of  human  life  or  human 
duty — ^but  on  account  of  the  judi- 
cious and  energetic  manner  in 
which  plain  truths  of  general  im- 

?>rtance  are  conveyed  tQ.  the  heart. 
he  Shortness  of  Life— The  Bless- 
cdness  of  those  who  die  in  tlie 
Lord — ^The  Importance  of  Holiness 
— ^The  Advantages  of  early  Piety, 
and  the  Benefits  of  the  Death  of 
Christ — the  only  topics  contained 
in  this  volume,  are  topics  which 
bave  been  often  handled,  and 
bandied  well ;  but  they  derive  some 
fresh  interest  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Halliday,  and  are  exhibited  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
ileep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
the  serious  and  attentive  reader. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  preacher's 
style  and  talents,  we  shall  select  the 
following  passage  from  the  Sermon 
*  On  the  blessedness  of  the  pious 
dead.' 

«  THE  other  part  of  die  happiness  of 
those,  who  die  in  tlie  Lord,  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  natural  consequences  of  a  well 
rnt  life ;  for  the  text  says,  that  their  works 
follow  them.  The  blessed  are  not  only 
to  be  freed  from  every  evil,  but  have  also 
l^d  open  to  them  the  purest  and  most 
fertile  sources  of  moral  enjoymetit.  If,  in 
the  present  life^  amidst  the  prejudice  of 


party,  the  aspersions  of  envy,  and  the  an- 
lignant  calumnies  of  the  world,  a  self-approfy* 
ing  conscience  can  communicate  a  joy  ad 
a  peace,  which  the  accidents  of  time  09 
neither  ^ve  nor  take  away ;  how  rapturoni 
must  be  the  pleasure,  for  the  saint  vhei 
far  removed  beyond  the  tumults  of  mortality, 
and  with  all  the  witnesses  of  his  worth 
around  liira,  he  casts  a  retrospective  eye  01 
the  scenes  he  has  passed  through,  and  sur- 
veys, in  succession,  all  the  labours  of  hii 
love !  And  these  labours  not  only  please  oq 
the  recollection,  but  they  are  also  the 
grounds  of  all  his  exaltation,  and  the  meaof 
which  have  prepared  him  for  fiilly  enjoyiqg 
it.  It  is  in  all  these  points  of  view  that 
the  worlcs  of  the  righteous  are  said  to  fol- 
low him  beyond  the  grave. 

**  £ut,  further,  this  expression,  thdr 
works  do  follow  them,  opens  {jxp}  %  most 
beautiful  view  of  the  happiness  of  heaveo. 
While  the  righteous  man  continues  on  earth, 
he  is  still  rismg  from  one  degree  of  attain- 
ment to  another;  he  goes  on  from  strength 
to  strength ;  and  this  expression  leads  ui 
to  imagme,  that  the  same  plan  is  csrried 
forwards  hereafter. — The  analogy  of  pro- 
vidence, the  voice  of  reason,  the  dictates 
of  the  heart)  and  the  language  of  8criptoie» 
all  forbid  us  to  suppose^  that,  at  death*  the 
righteous  man  is  instantly  raised  to  soow 
high  degree  of  excellence,  and  fixed  in  it 
for  ever.  They  rather  teach  us,  that  he  ii 
only  secured  from  the  danger  of  turning 
back»  and  freed  from  the  incumbrances 
which  might  retard  his  progress ;  but  is  left 
to  start  anewy  in  the  career  of  intellectaal 
and  moral  perfection,  from  that  point  where 
death  arrested  him.  He  therefore,  who 
has  made  the  highest  attainments  in  this 
hfe,  will  then  have  the  advantage^  for 
though  all  the  blessed  be  hastening  for- 
ward, with  equal  celerity,  in  this  glorioai^ 
career,  their  advancement  will  be  varlouS) 
accoi'ding  to  the  barriers  whence  they 
have  commenced  tbetr  course.     la  itM 
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taumer,  too,  do  the  works  of  the  righteoos 
loUow  them  to  a  future  world     And  how 
jvoudly  doet  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
liie  QD  the  vieWy  when  we  look  forward 
to  tfaii  d^ny  diat  ia  prepared  for  us  ; 
aod  how  do  we  look  down  on  our  present 
pursoitS)  when  we  follow  the  sons  of  mor- 
tality through  the  ages  of  eternity,  and  see 
themriaingt  in  endless  progression,  towards 
the  perfection  of  God  !    1  he  thought  is  so 
pleasingy  th^  we  are  tempted  to  imagine 
that  angeU  diemseltes  are  enr^aged  in  the 
iuae  career.     Perhaps  they  are  only  a  few 
steps  before  us ;  aind  where  they  now'ftre, 
we  ooraelves  mav  ahortly  be.     And  may 
not  fiiture  worlds  arise  to  retrace  those 
&obttKf9y  which  we  now  leave  behind  us. 


But  such  ideas  are  too  vast  for  our  |)reseat 

conception :  we  must  content  ourselves  with 

what  is  revealed,  namely,  that  blessed  aie 

the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  because 

they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 

do  follow  theml" 

> 

From    a  Dedication  prefixed  lo 

these  Sermons  we    learn  that  the 

author  composed  them  several  ye»xi 

ago,  hut  not  with  the  intention  of 

submitting  tiiem  to  tlie  public  ^  BBd 

they  now  come  forth  as  a  partiog 

testimony  of  respect  to  a  precession 

which  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 

relinquish. 


Akt,  XVL  Sermons  on  variom  SuhjecU  and  OccasiotUy  By  Alexander  Grant,  D.J9. 
Mimstir  rf  the  En^h  Episeof^  Chapel  at  Dundee.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol  IlL 
.    8vo.  pp.  296i 


.  THIS  volume  contains  twenty- 
four  Sermons,  upon  nearly  as  many 
important  subjeets ;  but  it  does  not 
frequently  iaa  to  our  lot  to  peruse 
discourses  so  little  adapted  eitiier 
ibr  the  press  or  the  pulpit  But  our 
readers  shall  judge  for  themselves, 
•t  l^utas  far  as  we  think  our  limits 
can  fairly  allow.  And  first  of  our 
preacher^s  style : 

"  I  need  not  here  mention  the 
extravagancies  of  the  heathen  poets, 
which  were  too  ridiculous  to  be 
dwelt  upon  in  a  serious  discourse  : 
a?en  their  philosophersy  those  wise 
aad  renerable  men,  &c.  &c." — i.  e. 
lie  pUiosophers  of  the  heathen 
pofts,    p.  3. 

"  The  Stoics,  though  they  did 
not  absolutely  deny  a  superintend- 
ing power,  yet  tied  hini  down  to 
second  causes,  to  chance^  fate,  the 
influence  of  stars,  and  other  crea- 
Ti;a£s,  equally  childish  and  irra- 
tmal. "  p.  5/ 

^'  It  were  vain  to  detain  you  with 
the  yarious  systems  and  opinions  of 
the  several  sects  which  prevailed  in 
different  times  and  countries ;  some 
denying  the  existence  of  any  God, 
ancj  others  multiplying  their  num- 
ber.** lb. 
"  He  (Christ)  was  distinctly  beard 
Ann.  Rev.  Vol-.  V. 


to  pray  for  the  very  ruffians  who 
perpetrated  the  ex^rabler  deed.** 
p.  24.  .         ^ 

'^  The  qualifioatiop  reqi^i^d  is 
repentance.  It  behove  us  theicefQ^ 
to  get  acquainted  xvith  the  nature  o| 
true  repentance.'',  p.  44.  .  .. 

**  Yet  still  they  wd  this.  Wc-i^ 
handle  to  lajf  hold  of^  tbft.M  went  tp 
be  the  guest  of  a  m^  w^o  was  i 
sinner.  .  / 

"The  scribes  puph^d  on  the 
father  of  the  demoniac.  tQ  gravel 
hiviy  as  they  thoiu^t,  with  an  uq« 
deniable  matter  of  focf'  p,  J  Op.     . 

^'  Surely  it  were  .^ogc^iug  th^ 
ambition  of  a  regenerate  .sopi,  tOi 
pin,  it  down  to   objects  ox   sense, 
&c.  &c."  p.  im 

"  It  is  difficult  to  be  a  match  for 
a  knave."  p.  183. 

^'  Another  dares  to  face  the  cauT 
non's  mouth,  where  death  confronts 
him  in  the  form  of  thunder.^''  p.  209.  \ 

Of  his  talents  as  an  interpreter  of 
scripture,  our  readers  may  judge 
by  the  following  instances  ; 

"  No  one  ever  more  steadily 
•urged  a  persevering  loyalty  to  the 
lawful  government  than  he  (Christ) ; 
none  could  more  forcibly  recom* 
mend  the  giving  to  Gajsar  those 
things  whicn  were    Ca:sai:Js;    and 
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when  the  practical  application  of 
the  duty  came  home  to  himself,  he 
scrupled  not  to  perform  a  miracle 
In  order  to  fulfil  it"  p.  21. 

But  the  piece  of  money  which 
our  Lord  directed  Peter  to  find  and 
Co  pavy  was  not  due  to  Caesar:  it 
was  the  half-shekel  demanded  of 
every  indiridoal  amongst  the  Jews, 
who  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  for  the  service  of  the 
temple. 

In  his  sermon  on  the  Resurrection 
#f  Christ,  he  adduces  the  following 
passage  from  Hosea,  to  prove  that 
the  very  time  of  our  Lord's  being 
in  die  grave  had  been  foretold: 
**  After  two  days  he  will  revive  us  ; 
fn  the  third  he  shall  raise  us  up, 
and  we  shall  live  in  bis  sight." 
p.  1 69. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  proved 
in  this  summary  manner : 
'  ^*  That  he  was  also  God,  was  made 
evident  to  his  disciples,  by  his  mi- 
mculous  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
Jiis  conversations  with  Uiem  subse- 

Suent  to  that  wonderful  event,  and 
nally,  by  his  astonishing  ascen- 
sion oefore  their  eyes,  from  the  top 
of  mount  Olivet,  whither  he  had 
led 'diem  on  purpose  to  see  that 
timazing  proof  of  his  divinity,  and 
that  no  possible  doubt  should  re* 
main  in  their  minds  concerning  a 
fact  of  suqh  mighty,  such  vast  im- 
'  portance.**  p.  61.  A  conclusion,  in 
»ome  important  respects,  diffenent 
from  that  which  Peter  drew  from 
the  same  events. 

Dr.  Grant  is  fond  of  making  a 
display  of  learning,"  but  not  always 
to  his  own  credit,  or  the  edification 
of  his  readers.  We  shall  subjoin 
one  example : 

"  The  Greek  word;  which  we 
translate  repentance,  I  find  in  som^ 
of  the  fjrsi  writers  in  th'at  language 
used  for  a  change  of  mind,  espe^ 
cially  from  evil  to  good."  p:  44. 
Our  rsadera  may  pertiaps   be   as 


much  surprized  as  we  were,  iofin^ 
that  these  best  writers  in  the  Greek 
language,  are  Atlianasius,  •  Aretas, 
and  St.  Clement !  and  these  intio* 
duced  mth  so  much  parade,  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  a  remark  which  a 
Tyro  might  have  made ! 

This  volume  concludes  with  An 
Apology  for  continumg  in  the  Corn- 
vnmion  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*'  An  opimoa  (obsenres  the  anthor) 
has  of  late  been  adopted  by  some,  umI 
pi^hf  genendly  propagatedt  that  no  ct- 
a^ntial  difierence  exists  between  the  £pia- 
copal  chorch  of  Scotlaod*  and  that  estab- 
lished in  England;  and  therefore,  thai 
clerprymen  of  the  Episcopal  jjersuasioo,  offi* 
ciating  in  Scotland  in  virtue  of  ordioatioa 
by  English  or  Irish  bisliops,  ought  to  uoite 
with  uie  former,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Scotch  bi- 
shops :  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  do* 
thing  prevents  such  anion  from  taking 
place  but  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  thoR 
clergymen,  and  tbeir  aversion  to  suboit 
themselves  to  the  canonical  obedience  of 
any  bishop,  which  they  promised  at  their 
ordination." 

In  justification  of  himself  and  his 
brethren,    Dr.  Grant    asserts   t]i8t 
dure  are  three  articles  in  the  36th 
canon  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  none  of  the  Scotch  bishops 
or  clei^y  have  subscribed,  that  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Scotch   Episcopal 
Church    differs  from   that   of  thtj 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  tfa^ 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church  authorizeif 
practices  which  he  and  his  brethretf 
cannot  approve  :  these  -sae  prayen^ 
for  the  dead ;  mixing  water  witk 
wine,  in  the  Lord's fiupper  ;  and  thi 
omission  of  a  few  phrases  in  di| 
Communion  Service.  Some  cleigyi 
men  of  the  Church  of  England,  no 
viewing  these  things  in  the  saini 
li^ht  as  Dr.  Walker,  Imve  beconN 
mniisters  in  the  communion  of  tb 
Scotch  Church  ;  l>iit  their  example 
is  not  likely  to  be  generally  loli 
lowed. 


CIJIRC£*S  ^ERMONS. 


Aft.  XVll.-  Party  Sermotu  en  DocttvuJ  and  Prqciiutl  SvljuU ;  selecUi  from  M# 
Workt  9f  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke^  for  the  Use  of  Families.  To  ^hsch  h 
ff^ixeJ  A  Sketch  of  his  Life.  B%f  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clapham*  M.  A.  Chajy^ 
ImUthe  Earl  Camden^  ^r .  &c.  8yo.  pp.  524. 


MR.  Clapham  introduces  this  se- 
lection to  tne^iotice  of  the  public, 
in  the  following  words : 

«1  have  me^  with  Dr.  Clarke's  Discourses, 
in  the  libraries  of  many  families .  and  when  I 
have  expressed  my  satisfaction  to  my  friends 
at  fihdiDg  them  possessed  of  so  valuable  a 
lyarem  of  divinity;  the  following  objections 
have  at  one  time  or'  other  been  made  to 
them— that  the  sermons  are  too  learned,  and 
obscue,  to  be  useful-- thisit  they  contain  too 
much  cH  abstract  reasonings— that  the  vari- 
ous senses,  in  which  some  particular  word 
in  the  text  is  shewn  to  be  used,  are  too 
elaboratdy  displayed— sChat  the  reader  is 
wearied  with  the  number  of  proofs  where 
the  mind  does  not  require  conviction — and 
that  the  same  subject  is  often  discussed  from 
diiRirent  texts,  until  it  is  entirel)r  exhausted. 
It  is,  I  believe,  for  these  and  simiku*  reasons^ 
that  those  admirable  Sermons  are  so  much 
ne^kcted,  as  they  confessedly  are,  even  by ' 
many  of  the  clergy ;  and  that,  by  the  laity^ 
they  are  seldom  read  at  all.  Desirous  of 
raaoviog  every»  the  minutest,  objectipn, 
which  can  be  made  against  a  writer  who  is, 
in  my  judgment,  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
ipicuous  and  convincing ;  who  with  great 
plainness  of  style  unites  unusual  elegance  ; 
and  who  conveys-  to  his  readers  the  clearest 
msnuctions  on  the  fundamenul  doctrines 
oF  grace,  £uth,  the  atonement,  &c.  &c.  I 
htoe  made  a  aelectioo  from  his  numerous 
.ssnaoiis  which  may>  I  humbly  hope>  be  as 
UKeepiafafe  to  the  family,  as  useful  in  the 
dbset.'' 

'*  From  BO  less  than  one  hu^ndi^d 
(Uid  ninety-one  Sermons,  contained 
iir  ten  ^^iines,  Mr.  C.  has  therefore 
uAectedfbrtyf  omitting  scarcely  one 
which  he  t&ought  would  be  useful, 
tnd  divesting  those  which  he  has 
jMeferred)  **  of  the  metaphysical  ab- 
fraction  and  redundant  pcoo& 
•^ch  perplex  the  mind  and  con* 
fese'.the  memory  of  the  generally 
of  readers.'*  The  design  is  good'^ 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  execution 
of  the  design  is  desenrine  gf  com* 
mndatioiL  Thus  reduce^.many  of 


Dr.  Clarice's  Sermbns  may  furnish 
sound  instruction  to  congregadons 
whose  pastors  are>  eithei*  from  in-.- 
dolenca  or  inability,  incajpable  of 
resorting  to  any  stores  (if  wisdont 
and  knowledge  of  thieii*  own;  and' 
they  may  supply  the  piotlis  head  of 
a  religious  family  Witn  useful  sub* 
jects  for  the  attention  of  the  do*' 
mestic  circle. 

fiat  we  cannot  paas  witlK)Ut  the 
censure  which  it  deserves,  the  cor* 
rection  which  the  compiler  has^' 
talcen  upon  himself  to  bestow  unois 
several  passages. in  tlicse  excellent 
discourses.  To  curtail  what  might 
prove  tedious — to  lop  off  redundant 
citations — lo  compress^  aod^conse* 
quently  to  strengthen  an  ajpgument 
which    a    needless    prolixity    had 

'  weakened — ^to  exchange  oosolete 
terms  for  such  as  are  in  current 
use — ^and  by  an  alteration  of  ar* 
raogement,  without  affecting  the 
sense,  to  improve  the  hanvipn^  of  4 
sentence^  oome  properly  w^n  th»^ 
province  of  one  whq  undertiakes  to' 
restore  a  neglected  author  to  the 
fame  which  he  once  enjoyed;,  but 
to  substitute  for  terms  by  which  the 
author  had  chosen  to  express  some 
striking  peculiarities  of  his.creed,^ 
such  expressions  as  shall  fialsely  re*| 
present  his  opinions,  and  make, 
them  appear  directly  the  reveiie  of 
what  they  really  were ;  or  to  supply 
what  the  editor  shall  chuse  to  una*' 
gine  a  deficiency^  bjr  the  insertion 
of  a  phraseolo^  which  the  original 
audior  deemed   unscriptural^  tnd; 

V^onsequentlv  untrue,  is  to  |;o  bey  end' 
the  line  of  iis  dutjr— to  iijihe  th6 
character  of  the  water,  and  to  abuse 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  fii^ 
this  manlier  has  Mr.  Clapham  de^"^ 
liberately  acted ;  and  for'  doicrg  so^ 
he  meriu  the  severest  censure.  We 
will  point  out  a  few  instances  : 
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In  the  sermon  entitled.  The  Love 
of  God  towards  Sinners,  Dr.  Clarke 
observes,  **  that  this  salvation  of 
men  bj  th6  coming  of  Christ,  is 
ascribed  to  the^antecedent  love.of. 
God,  the  'orij?iual  goodness  and 
mercyof  the  Father  Abnighiy,  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gare  his 
ipnly  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeui  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life/'  Vol.  II. 
p.  1 95.  But  in  Mr  Ciauham's  selec- 
lion,  instead  of  Father  Almigb^, 
we  read  Hoy  Trinity  I  p.  56. 

The  conclusign  of  tne  sermon 
entitled  ^Religion  consists  in  keep* 
log  the  commandments  only/  is,  in 
the  original  collection,  as  follows : 

"  For  what  can  be  more  absurd..... 
than  to  imagine.^... that  names  of 
parties  and  frctions  ...••..  should  en- 
title men  tP  any  share  in  thai 
Ucssidnets  which  /W  that  great  iay^ 
vahen  God  sh^l  Judge  the  world  in 
frighteausnfS9  by  Jesus  Christ)  shall 
fteverally,  according  to  the  degree 
and  proportion  of  every  m^n's  work, 
be  assigned  to  those,  and  to  those 
ttily,  who  do  his  commandments, 
that  they  may  have  right  tp  the  tree 
ofUfe.*'  VoLVIIL  D.318. 
'  The  elause  which  forms  the  pa* 
Yenthens,  Mr.  C.  hai,  ivith  a  very 
officious  and  unbecoming  zeal,  al- 
to^ thus: 

.    {^^  At  that  great  day^  when  God 
who  redeemed  ns  by  his  bloody  shall 
Judge  (he  world  in  righteousness J^) 
p.  190. 

In  treattnj^  upon  the  nature  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  Dr.  Clarke  had 
observed  (Vol.  VIU.  p.  362,  363) 
*^  But  now,  when  at  the  same  tinoe 
that  be  (God)  is  pardoning  the  sin- 
net,  he  inflicts  the  heaviest  pik- 
nishment  of  sin,  uponihe  best  and 
most  innocent  person  that  ever  Uved 
in  the  worl4i  volumarily  choosing  to 
5indergo  these  suffering  for  us; 
this  is  an  abundant  proot,  &c.  &c.'^ 
which,  not  being  sufficiently  ortho^ 
dox  fur  the  editor,  appears  in  the 
present  selecticm  thus  unwai'rant* 
ably  perverted :  ^ 


**  But  now  when  at  the  same  tuns 
that  he  is  pardoning  the  sinner,  he 
indicts  the  heaviest  punishment  of 
sin,  he  himself j  in  the  person  cf  Jesus 
Christy  voluntarily  choosing,  Jic  &c. 
p.  464. 

Again,  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  (p. 
376)  *'  that,  from  the  glorious  ma- 
jesty of  heaven,  from  being  in  the 
|brm  of  God,  and  most  high  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father ,he  (Jesus)  should 
stoop  down  to  the  earth,  and  submit 
to  such  cruel  sufferings,  &c.  &:.** 
But  Mr.  C.  not  content  with  this, 
has,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sen* 
timents  which  brs  author  avowed, 
converted  the  clause  "  nwst  high  w 
the  glory  of  the  Father  j^  into  "  kbtf 
eqiud with  God"  p.  no. 

Speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Vol. 
VI.  p.  79,  Dr. Clarke  says,  "Ttt 
which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  is  tb 
on/y,  that  he  is  a  Divine  person,  in 
an  ineffable  manner  deriving  hisbe^ 
ing,  proceeding  from,  orbdngsent 
forth  from  the  Father.'*  Instrad  of 
which,  the  editor  has  thought  fit  to 
insert  the  following :  **  What  tte 
scripture  teaches  us,  is,  that  be  is 
a  Divine  person,  and  is  over  all,God 
blessed  for  ever."  p.  200. 

^^  It  becomes  us,'*  sap  Dr.  C. 
p.  76.  **  to  be  infinitely  careful  not 
to  grieve  and  quench  and  drive  blip 
(the  Spirit)  from  us,  lestwebefoaod 
to  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  <»f  grace:; 
which  in  Scripture  is  represented  « 
a  more  unpardonable  fault,  than  of- 
fending against  the  person  even  of 
our  Saviour  himself."—**  a.Biof( 
unpardonable  fault,"  reads  Mr. Clap- 
ham,  ^^  than  offending  agaiosteitber 
the  first  or  the  second  persons  of  die 
Trinity."  p.  202. 

To  one  sermon  the  editor  of  A^ 
present  selection  has  affixed  the 
common  Doxoloey  to  the  Trlnii^) 
though  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  C 
most  carefully  excluded  it  frdm  Ui 
amended  Liturgy,  either  by  wh^ 
expunging  it,  or  by  changing  it  into 
one  of  a  scriptural  form..  .  v 
We  have  not  words  sufficieiid; 
strong  to  express  pur  disappcobatieo 
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«f  socb  pious  frauds  as  these.    The 
jUitor  has  indeed  warned  his  reader^ 
in  general  terms,  that  the  v  arc  to  ex*- 
pect  to  meet  with  them  m  the  ser- 
mons be  has  selected ;  but  he  has  not 
been  candid  enough  to  point  out.  the 
passages  in  which  be  has  ventured  to 
exhibit  the  venerable  rector  of  St. 
James's,  contradicting  the  very  prin* 
Cfples  wbich  he  had  embracca  up* 
on  the  maturest  examination,  and 
irbich  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of 
unmerited  obloquy  and  persecution. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  Mr. 
C.  has  said,  *^  It  may  be  proper  to 
acquaint  the  reader,  that  1  have  in 
a  few  instances  changed  the  express 
sion  of  the  author,  my  conviction 
forbidding  me  toWcome  the  instru- 
ment of  promulgating  a  doctrine  de- 
taiiitorv  to  the  chbracter  and  dignity 
t* tie  Son  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,"   Prcx .  p.  xii. — ^Butso  vague 
a  notice  is  not  sufficient.    If  the 
force  of  the  editor's  conviction  were 
indeed  of  such  a  kind,  and  such  a 
degree,  he  ought  to  have  omitted 
^  sermons  in  which  the  passages 
occur  Co  which  he  could  not  assent ; 
or  at  least  tlie  paragraphs  of  which 
tbey  make  a  part ;  or  if  this  could 
Dot  be  done,  he  should  have  held 
'bimseif  under  an  indispensible  obli^ 
gation  to  insert  a  notice  of  every 
tchange,  and  given  to  the  reader,  at 
'  ike  toot  of  the  page,  the  passage 
irbich  he  chose  to  mutilate,  or  en- 
large.  We  know  of  no  better  rule, 
4U)r  of  my  one   more   generally 
Jipplicable,  than  that  of  our  blessed 
Master's,  ^'  to  do  to  others,  as  we 
*wookl  they  should  do  to  us  ;'*  and 
'^»e  recommend   Mr.  Clapham    to 
tiy   his    conduct  by   this   golden 
^standard.  We  will  suppose,  for  the 
l^l^e  of  illustration,  that  some   of 
J|^n  C/s  own  discourse^  survive  the 
i^re^t  ceiitury,  and  fiall  into  the 
|(||uids  of  some  Socinian  compiler, 
Vnuotts    to  ffuxnish    his   younger 
wethreti  10  the  regenerated  ch«ircb, 
with  some  approved  compositions 
itottke  polptt^    He  stumbles^  how- 


ever, upoa  some  such  expressions^ 
as  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  Second  and 
third  persons  of  the  God  head ;  the  all- 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  4c.  &c.  kc. 
and  he  substitutes,  the  Alnrtighty 
Father ;  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.  Christ ;  the  holy  servant 
of  God ;  the  tnighty  energy  of  tht 
onlv  God  ;  the  unhoofffit  mercy  rf 
the't'ather  and  friend  of  hiscfcaturc^^ 
with  many  phrases  of  a  similar  im* 
port :  with  what  temper  wi\l  Mr.  C, . 
bear  the  very  apprehensioil  tliat  his 
opinions  should  oe  so  grossly  misi» 
represented  ;  and  that  he  who,  dur- 
ing, his  life,  contended  so  strenu- 
ously for  the  Athanaslan  -faith> 
should,  when  dead,  be  compellec)  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the*  strictest 
Unitarianism !  Would  he  not  rather 
pray  that  when  he  hifnself  went  down 
to  the  grave,  his  works  should  d<i- 
cend  with  him,  and  be»buried  in  the 
same  forgetfulness !  Mtttetur  vemen. 
For  Mr.  C.  substitute  Dr.  Clark*, 
and  the  injustice  of  Mr.  C.'s  con- 
duct must  be  felt  and  acknowleged, 
even  by  the  delinquent  himself.  The 
amiable  and  learned' rector  of  St. 
Jameses  was  a -decided  opponent  of 
the  Athanasian  doctrine,  and  sii  flfere'd 
very  severely  for  his  opposition ;  yet 
he  is  here  produced  as  an  advocate 
for  that  very  system — an  eneifiy 
to  the  principles  for  which  he  in- 
curred the  censure  even  of  His 
friends,  and  the  persecution  of  Ifis 
enemies. 

The  same  disin^enuousnes^  marks 
the  meagre  life  of  this  eminent  per- 
son, which  the  compiler  has  «bfid^- 
ed  from  the  account  composed  by 
Dr.  Hoadly.  Not  one  word  occnrs 
of  the  opinions  which  Dr.  Clarke 
formed  concerning  the  <!oc trine  t)f 
the  Trinity;  nor,  of  coui-sp,  atiy 
notice  of  the  work  which  he  com- 

Eosed  upon  that  subject.  It  would 
ave  been  much  more  honourable  In 
Mr.  Clapham  fairly  to  hdv'e  stated 
the  origin  and  the  proi^ress  of  the 
controversy  which  this  work,  from 
so  learned  and  conscientious  a  per- 
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Sn  excited,  and  to  have  imitated  tl^e 
>eral  and  Christian  temper,  of  the 
right  reverend  biographer : 

•'*  This;  I  hbpe/^  says  Dr.Hoadly, 
5*  I  'mav  be  ajllowed  to  say,  That 
/every  ^CfaristfaQ  divine  and  layman, 
pugfit  tp  pay  his  thanks  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he 
brought  thi3  dispupc ;  and  for  that 
/collection  pf  texts  pf  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  which  it  must  at  last  be 
.fiecided^  on  which  side  soever  the 
truth  be  supposed  to  lie.    And  let 


me  add  this  one  word  more,  That 
since  men  of  such  thought  and  leami 
jng,  have  shewn  the  world  in  their 
own  example  how  widely  the  most 
honest  enquirers  after  truth  may 
differ  upon  such  subjects:  this, 
methinks,  should  a  little  abate  our 
mutual  censures,  and  a  little  take 
off  from  our  positiveness,  about  the 
necessity  of  explaining  in  thisorthat 
one  determinate  sense  the  antient 
passagesj^relating  to  points  of  so  sub* 
lime  a  nature." 


Aar.  XVril.  The  Canditioa  and  Duties  qf  a  tolerattrd  Church:  4  Sermon  preaehd 
in  BubopStrackan's  Chapel,  Dundee,  on  Sunday  the  9th  (f  Fefnvary,  1806i«< 
the  Comecraihn  <^  the  Right  Reverend  Daniel  Sandford,  D.  D>  to  ihe  Qgice  <f 
a  BiAop  m  the  Scotch  Epiucpal  Cliurck.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  WALKER^i.  Ai. 
lo/e  qf  Si.  Johi^s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo«  pp.  67. 


IN  a  discourse  preached  at  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop,  what  else 
can  be  expected  than  the  old  ar* 
laments  to  prove  th^  divine  origin 
pf  episcopacy,  and  to  establish  the 
priaciple  of  uninterrupted  spcpes- 
sion  from  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
But  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
^hicb  the  preaent  discourse  was  de- 
M^ered  have  given  to  it  a  character 
seldom  founa  in  those  whicli  are 
composed  for  a  similar  occasion. 
Bisbop  Sandford  will  not  support 
the  episcopal  dignity  by  raising  his 
pnitxed  front  in  courts;  and  dis- 
playing bis  sleeves  of  lawn  amidst 
,  ibA  ermined  robes  of  titled  senators. 


is  astonishing ;  that  it  is  not  now  verj 
numerous,  can  excite  no  surprise:  hutu 
a  distinct  religious  society,  it  is  still  in  a 
high  degree  respectable.  In  our  doc- 
trines, worship,  and  discipline,  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  united  Church  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  empire.  We 
are  dissenters,  indeed,  from  that  which  is 
established  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom: 
but  oiir  reasons  of  dissent  are  not  Aivo- 
luus;  nor  are  they  ever  impertinently 
c^lrqded ;  nor  is  any  part  of  our  p!30> 
lice  dangeroii!?.  Neither  can  our  prin- 
ciples be  condemned  a«  novelties.  U  is 
even  pardonable,  if  we  wish  to  distin- 
guish ourselves  from  the  growing  mass 
of  sectaries,  by  reflecting  that  ours  wv 
once  ihe  Established  Church  of  our  na- 
tive land,  as  it  siill  is  of  the  southcni 
part   of  our   island.     To    the   United 


Bishon  Sr.ndford,  though  called  to  ^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^      ^^   ^^^^   ^_ 

preside  over  an  episcopalian  church,    church  of  England  and  Ireland,  we  «it 
IS  a  dissenUng  bishop;  and  sues  for    most  sincerely  and  cordially  att:»ched} 
^he  toleration  which  his  peers  on        " 
the  sooth  of  Tweed  deign ,  in  some 
instances   much    against  their  in- 
clinations, to  grant.     How  differ- 
ent the  iangnage  uttered  in  Bishop 
Strachan-s  chapel  in  Dundee,  from 
that  whjch    has    sometimes    been 
heard  in  (he  chapel  of  the  metro- 
]>olitanpf  England  in  tambeth: 

'*  OUR  Church  neither  is,  nor  ever 
wai»  as  aVetigious  society,  contemptible, 
iof  such  as  any  of  its  members  had  rea- 
son to  |)iB  ashamed  of.  Its  preservation, 
in  circunistances  of  uncommoQ  difficulty^ 


and  our  most  earnest  prayers  must  ever 
be  that  she  may  ever  retain  the  advtih 
tages  which  she  enjoys,  Whe^i  ^e  are 
called  to  live  within  the  limits  of  her  jo- 
risdiction,  we^are  herfaiOifuI  aJbeientSi 
as  (he  most  zealous  oi^  her  own  children. 
£ut'weare  the  enemies  of  no  church  nor 
party,  however  different  from  our  own; 
and  least  of  all  are  we  disposed  to  r9< 
p roach  or  to  injure  that  which  ts  ests* 
blished  among  m^.  What  the  EsfebMdl 
Church  of  Scotland  n^ay  have  to'  fesif! 
from  the  numerdun  sects  which  have  M* 
parated,  and  Whi^h.  daily  separate  froij 
oer^  it  becomes  not  us  to  judge;  hi 
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ftom  u%  who  never  separated  from,  be- 
cause we  never  belonged .  to  her,  most 
certainly  she  has  nothing  to  fear.  Her 
numerous,  learned,  and  truly  respecta- 
ble members,  we  hold,  in  common  with 
iJjc  rest  of  our  countrymen,  in  that  ja^t 
and  high  estimation  which  'i>  their  due; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  they  look  up- 
on our  disposiiion«5  wilh  the  candour 
which  they  merii.  If  any  individuaU 
shocilil  hastily  think  otherwUo,  the  slight- 
est enquiry  will  equally  satisfy  them  that 
we  are  perfectly,  harmless,  both  in  our 
views  and  practice,  and  thai  it  is  impo*;- 
siblelo  conceive  a  case  in  which  wc  can 
be  otherwise." 

Again, 

*'  Though  our  views  and  practices 
however  are  certainly  sucli,  in  every 
particular  detail,  as  will  bear  the  strictest 
investigation,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
the  suspicioris  of  ignorance,  nor  the  ex- 
aggerations of  maiice.  it  therefor^  be- 
comes our  bounden  duty  lo  be  actuated 
by  prudence,  caution,  and  modesty,  in 
every  part  of  our  conduct,  and  especially 
in  our  intercourse  with  those  from  whom 
we  differ.  Such  is  our  situation,  and  so 
much  are  some  men  disposed  to  mis- 
interpret our  conduct  and  views,  that  we 
must  always  assume  with  modesty,  aiid 
never  attempt  to  exercise  wilh  ONtenla- 
tion,  even  that  which  the  law  and  reason 
of  toleration  fully  allow.  Our  principles 
-certainly  stand  on  a  firm  basis :  but  we 
must  not  obtrude  them.  To  be  ashamed 
of  them  would  be  mean .  To  y  ield  them 
up  even  to  the  utmost  violence  of  deri- 
sion, would  be  disgraceful.  But  it  is 
4ur  indispensible  duty.so.lo  conduct  our- 
selves,  that  we  may  deserve  a  good  re- 
port of  them  that  are  without.  This  is 
one  of  the  roost  important  requi'^ites  of  a 
Bishop,  and  therefore  of  all  the  Clergy, 

Art.  XIX.    The   htfortance  of  right  Sentiments  concerning  the  Per^m  rf  ChriU;    ' 
J  StrjHon  preached  at  Essex  Cltapet,  Jpril  10,  ISOG,  brfnre  the  lonJon  ilnitarian 
^ietjf,  for  proinoting  Christian  KnowUdge  and  (he  Practice   qf  Virtue,  fy  the 
Diuributioa  qf  Booh.     By  Thomas  Belsuam.  8vo.  pp.  24. 


a5  stated  by  St. Paul  to  Ttmothy ;  and  the 
reasort  added  furnishes  a  subject  of  awful 
meditation.  '  Left/  says  the  ApQ6« 
tie,  '  he  fall  into  reproach^  and  the  snare 
cf  the  devil/  We  must  prove,  then,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  men,  that  we  are 
etuitlcd  to  a  perfect  toleration,  and  evea 
to  a  good  report  of  them  tiiat  are  with-' 
out,  by  the  uniform  propriety  of  our  con- 
duct, by  the  modesty  or  our  demeanour^ 
HX\d  the  meekness  of  our  zeal;  and  by 
preserving  them  within  the  strict  iinita 
of  our  spiritual  duty*  Reproach  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  in  any  eircumstanoes, 
if  a  man  be  determined,  without  fear  or 
favour,  to  do  his  duty:  but  whilst  we 
earnestly  labour  never  to  deserve  re- 
proach, we  must  prepare  ourselves  some- 
times to  meet  with  it;  and  when  we  do 
so,,  to  bear  it  with  patience.  We  must 
have  our  conversation  honest  among 
all  men.  We  must  labour  in  all  things 
to  have  a  good  conscience,  both  lo wards 
God  and  towards  man;  that  if  any  are 
indeed  disposed  to  speak  against  us  at 
evil-doers,  they  may  be  ashamed  that 
falsely  acaise  our  good  conversation 
in  Christ." 

We  learn  from  this  discourse,  a9 
well  as  from  Dr.  Grant's  apology, 
already  noticed,  that  the  episcopa- 
lian dissenters  of  Scotland,  1ik« 
their  dissenting  brethren  of  Eng- 
land, are  divided  into  parties;  se- 
veral clergymen  of  English  or  Irish 
ordination,  still  remaining  in  a  stata 
of  independence.  How  far  Mn 
Walker's  present  efforts  will  avail 
to  remove  the  prejudices  which 
these  entertain  against  Scotch  ordi- 
nation remains  to  be  proved.  To 
us  the  separation  seems  likely  to 
continue. 


THE  object  of  the  preacher,  in 
this  discourse  is  to  justify  the  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  by 
some,  and  which  he  is  desirofts  of 
recommending  to  every  serious  be- 
liever in  the  Christian  revelation,  to 
.  obtain  correct  infbf maUon  concern- 


ing the  person  of  Christ.  For  this 
purpose  he  endeavours  to  demon- 
strate^ first,  that  the  quesiioil  itself 
is  of  very  considerable  imp')rtance> 
-since  the  determinaition  of  it  (that 
is,  upon  unitai-ian  principles)  wUl 
clear  away  the  mbbiib  o£  mack 
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useless  coitfroversy ;  relieve  the 
niind  from  much  painful  embarrasst 
mciit,  and  preclude  many  objec- 
tions against  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  facilitate  its  reception  in 
the  world.  Secondly,  that  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  is  attend- 
ed with  considerable  difficnity,  ow- 
ing to  prejudice,  self-interest,  in- 
dolence, authority,  and  argument ; 
by  which  Mr.  B.  means  inferences 
drawn  from  detached  passages  of 


scripture  distinguished  by  Jewish 
phraseoloay*  Bat,  fhirdly,  that 
these  diihcukiet  may  by  care  and 
diligence  be  surmounted,  and  eom* 
plete  satisfection  obtained.  The 
discourse  is  appropriate  to  the  oc* 
casion  upon  which  it  was  delivered ; 
and  though  many  may  disapprore 
the  doctrine  it  contains;  all  must 
commend  tlje  liberal,  and  christian 
spirit  by  which  it  is  animated. 


Alir.  KX.  A  Sermon  preached  he/ore  the  Univnniy  of  CamWid^Ci  Jmt  29,  1806, 
being  CommencemaU  Sunday.    J>y  Edward  Malt  by,  D,  D,     4to.  pp.  19. 


FROM  John  ix.  4.  "  I  must  work 
the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while 
it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when 
no  man  can  wort :"  the  preacher 
with  all  the  ability  which  might 
justly  be  expected  in  him,  proves 
that  to  every  individual  is  allotted 
the  performance  of  his  peculiar 
work  or  employment;  and  that  a 
distinct  and  proper  season  is  assigned 
to  each  individual  for  his  work  ;  and 
Jastly  he  insists,  with  the  most  im- 
pressive energy  on  the  fatal  error 
committed  by  those  who  fail  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  they  enjoy, 
"of  gaining  tne  knowledge  and  dig- 


chavging  the  duties^  suited  to  their 
respective  stations.  'These  impor- 
tant lessons  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  audience  to  which 
they  were  addressed;  they  who 
heard  them  must  have  frit  their 
force, and  yielded  to  their  influence; 
awd  we  sincerely  hope  that  many 
who  arc  yet  to  enter  upon  an  acade*' 
mica)  life,  will  be  deterred  by  them 
from  indolence  and  profligacy  ;  and 
excited  to  a  diligent,  a  useful,  and 
an  honourable  employment  of  their 
time  and  talents  in  that  hazardoog 
but  momentous  period. 


AUT.  XXI.  Jeimh  Prophecy  the  sofe  Criierhn  to  diatinguish  between  genuine  tad 
spuriotu  Christian  Scripture  ;  or  an  humble  Attentat  to  remove  the  grand  and  Ai- 
ihcrto  inmrtnouniable  Obstacles  to  the  Conversion  of/exvs  and  Deists  to  the  Chri^. 
tittn  Faith,  affectionately  submitted^  to  their  Consideration.  A  Discourse  preeickd 
before  the  Rev.  l>r,  IVUUum  Gretton,  Jrchdencon  of  Essex,  at  his  Visitation  koldtnut 
D^Tfbury,  on  Tuesday,  tJie  Sih  of  July,  1 806.  By  Fravc  is  Ston  b,  A/.  J.  F.  S.  Jf 
Bector  of  Cold  Norton,  Sfc.  8vo.  pp.  48. 


JESUS  Christ  was  a  man  begot- 
ten and  born  like  other  men,  in  the 
honourable  state  of  matrimony ;  at 
Nazareth,  not  at  Bethlehem :  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew*s  Gos- 
pel are  a  grand  imposture  practised 
upon  christians:  the  hypostatic 
union,  which  by  a  species  of  spiri- 
tual legerdemain,  makes  two  Christs 
out  of  one,  is  an  "  old  wives'  fable," 
the  fruit  of  vain  babblings  and  op^ 
positions  of  science  fiUsely  ao  call* 
«d:  the  Arian  trinity  it  a  sophtsti* 
ad  fictioa :  the . Atban^fiiaa  trinity 


in  unity  is  a  monster  of  error  and 
absurdity  :  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  the 
vicarious  punishment  of  Christ  is  a 
disgusting  impossibility. 

8uch  are  tne  sentiments  which  a 
minister  of  the  trinitarian  church  of 
England  has  chosen  publicly  to 
avow ;  such  the  sentiments  which 
he  has  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion and  belief  of  his  reverend  bre- 
thren assembled  at  an  archidiaconal 
visitation.  Had  the  preacher  re- 
solved that  the  reU^ioua  service  ia 
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die  conne  of  which  this  extraordi- 
Tfiiy  confession  was  delivered  should 
be  the  last  at  which  he  would  assist 
in  8  cfaorch  according  to  his  views 
po  antichristian  had  he  at  the 
p]ofe  of  this  ingenuous  avowal  of 
bis  heresy,  opmly.and  honourably 
declared  his  intention  to  reaign 
those  ecclesiastical  emoluments  to 
which  he  is  no  longer  entitled  ;  we 
should  have  been  disposed  to  over- 
look the  indecorum  of  addressing  a 
body  of  orthodox  clergy  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  have  been  borne 
with  composure  by  every  society  of 

Jrofesseil  unitarian  believers.  Still, 
ow^ver^  we  should  have  called  in 
qaestion  his  prudence ;  and  wonder- 
ed how  a  man  of  age  and  experience 
could  have  adopted  a  method  of  ex- 
posing what  he  deems  error;  so 
likely  to  establish  its  influence  by 
exciting  a  prejudice  not  to  be 
needily  allayed  against  the  princi- 
ples which  he  wished  to  recommend. 
The  rector  of  Cold  Norton  is  not 
the  first  clergyman  who  has  felt 
himself  impelled  by  the  dictates  of 
conscience  to  bear  his  testimony 
l^;ainst  the  doctrines  of  tne  estab- 
lished church.    A  Lindsey,  a  Jebb, 


a  Disney ;  to  name  no  psore  had  ex- 
hibited  an  illustrious  example; 
sanctioned  by  the  applause  which 
it  at  first  received  from  men  of  It* 
beral  minds ;  and  yet  more  by  the 
continually  iucrea8inffreq>ect  which 
it  has  since  obtained  from  all  but 
the  bigot,  whose  piai^  is  censure* 
Had  Mr.  S.  followed  these  confesr 
sorSy  (for  such  they  mast  certainly 
be  deemed,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  opinions)  he  would 
have  escaped  no  small  share  of  ob- 
loquy ;  he  would  have  earned  from 
the  friends  of  free  enquiry  in  every 
sect  of  christians  mented  applause ; 
he  would  have  excited  most  proba^ 
bly,  the  renewed  attention  of  his 
reverend  brethren,  to  principles  for 
which  so  much  was  deliberately  sa- 
crificed: and  he  would  baveheen 
the  means  of  promoting  instead  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  that  cause 
to  which  he  is  so  zealously  attached. 
Upon  the  merits  of  that  cause  we 
shall  not  at  present  decide.  A  bet« 
ter  opportunity  may  be  afforded  us 
when  we  notice  the  various  answers 
to  this  discourse  which  are  already 
beginning  to  appear.   . 


AtT.  XXIL  J  Sermon,  preached  ai  HoIy^Rkood  Church,  Scntthamptm,  <m  Sunday, 
Jug.  10,  1806,  <m  the  Duly  qf  Humanity  toward  ilie  irrutUmal  f^rt  of  the  Ore* 
Mion.  Btf  the  Rev,  CuAaiKS  Slkkch  Hawtrey,  A.  B,  Curate  rf  Hofy^ 
Ukood  Parish.  Pukiished  at  the, Request  qf  the  InstUutor  qf  the  Anmud  Scrmom 
o»  the  &ibfect*  8vo,  pp.  20. 

*THIS   Sermon  is  recommended  the  execution;  but  we  Tidll  notbj 

neither  by  eloquence  nor  force  of  our  censure,  incur  the  risk  of  dimi- 

argument:  it  is  the  effusion  of  a  be-  nishing  the  small  portion  of  good 

nevolent  heart  in  the  cause  of  hu-  which  it  may  be  ahle  to  effect' 
manity.     We  cannot  highly  praise 

Art.  XXIII.  Female  Compassion,  iUuttrtOed  and  exemf^fied  in  the  Establishment 
and  Superiniendcncy  of  a  Charitable  JnstkuHon  for  the  Relief  qf  necessitous  Fami" 
lies  in  the  City  qf  Rochester  and  adjacent  Parishes.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
parish  C/utrch  qf  St.  Nicholas,  Rochester,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  17,  IttO^.  By  th^ 
Rt9.  Chaalbs  Moork,  M.  a.  Vicar.  4to. 


THE.  preacher  begins  by  giving 
a  short  aketch  of  the  nature  and  de* 
sign  of  the  charity  for  which  he  is 
tne  advocate ;  proceeds  to  noint  out 
the  different  meana  by  which  the 


institution  may  be  benefitted  by  the 
ejections  of  his  audience ;  and  con- 
cludes by  ^^  hinting  at  the  superior 
excellencies  of  the  female  character 
iiraU  d^t  appestaim  to  the  .qmc)^ 
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and  ready  practice  of  tenderness 
and  humanity.**  The  charity  is 
truly  laudable;  and  we  hope  that 
the  well  meant  endeavours  of  the 


preacher  will  prove  the  means  of 
increasing  the  number  of  its  pa- 
trons. 


Art.  XXIV.  The  English  Liiurxy,  a  ''  Form  of  sound  fFords.*"  A  ^trmrn  UJ^ 
rered  in  the  Parish  Churches  tf  Su  Ben^U  Graceekurch ;  Si.  Mary,  Slake  ^€l9- 
ingtoit :  and  Si,  Mary^  IsUagion.  By  Gioaoi  Gaskin,  D.  D.  Ridor  ijf  Si* 
Bcn^i,  ifc.  bse.  8vo.  p{Y.  25. 


THE  Englbh  Liturgy  is  a  form 
of  sound  words,  observes  Dr.  G., 
*'  in  virtue  of  its  being  constructed 
according  to  the  best  models  of 
christian  antiquity  ;  •  and  as  it  in- 
cludes all  things  requisite  to  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  reverent  and  edify- 
ing public  performance  of  other  di- 
vine services :  in  virtue  of  its  im- 
plying, that  the  church  whose  litur- 
gy ic  IS,  is  of  an  apostolical  consti- 


tution :  and  in  consideration  that  it 
asserts  and  inculcates  the  pure  and 
genuine  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity."  A  great  deal  to  be 
proved  in  twelve  pages !  but  Dr.  G. 
very  wisely  does  not  encumber  him- 
self with  argument;  assertions  lie  in 
a  smaller  compass,  are  managed 
wiih  greater  ease ;  and  upon  the 
multiiude,  produce  an  equal,  ifiMt 
a  greater  effect. 


Aar.  XXV.  The  Fail  qf  emiruni  Men  in  critical  Periods,  a  miUmal  Calamity,  d 
Sermon  preached  at  ike  Gravel-Pii  Meeting,  Hackney,  on  Sundi^,  Sept,  21,  It^, 
on  OccAidn  of  the  reccni  Death  qf  the  Rigfu  Hon.  C.  /.  Fox.  By  KobekT 
At  PL  AMD,  8vo.  pp.  25. 


THIS  Sermon,  it  appears,  was 
written  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  author*s  weekly  preparations 
for  thte  pulpit,  without  the  faintes£ 
idea  of  publication.  He  was  consi- 
derably impressed  and  even  affected 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and 
judging  that  the  feelings  of  the  con- 
gregation among  whom  he  officiates 
were  in  unison  with  his  own,  he 
adopted  a  subject  which  he  thought 
would  serve  at  once  to  express  their 
common  sorrow,  and  to  temper  it 
with  religious  considerations.  He 
succeeded.  His  hearers  were  pleased 
to  express  their  approbation  of  thtt 
discourse ;  and  requested  in  a  body 
that  it  might  be  printed.     Pref.  p.  i. 

After  a  few  observations  upon  the 
awful  state,  of  public  affairs,    the 


preacher  proceeds  to  trace  a  few  of 
the  features  of  the  great  man  whose 
loss  he  de[iiores.  He  dwells  upon 
his  zealous  and  steady  atiachnient 
to  the  liberties  and  ba,>piness  of  the 
people :  his  moderation  ;  his  ew 
tions  in  the  caus^  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  his  constant  endeavours 
to  promote  peace.  He  then  points 
out  the  lessons  which  the  deaih  of 
great  men  conveys :  It  should  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  little  animositi^ 
and  contentions  ;  warn  us  bow  ea- 
sily and  speedily  a  proud  nation 
may  be  huinblea  :  it  should  teach 
us  the  vanity  of  all  those  hopes  of 
the  melioration  of  mankind,  wbiQb 
are  built  solely  upon  the  capacities 
of  human  nature,  and  raise  thehppo 
and  desire  of  immortality^ 


Art.  XXVI.  J  Discourse  occasioned  hu  the  Death  •f  the  Right  Hon.  CharUs  Jtann 
Fox,  deRvered  at  the  Unitarian  Chapet^in  Essex  Streeit  Oct.  12,  1806.  Bjy  ThoiiaI 
Belsham.  ^Edition.  8to.  pp.  31. 

**  And  the  counsel  which  he  God,  2  Sam.  xvi,  23."  These  are 
counselled  in  those  days  was  as  if  a  the  striking  and  appropriate  wor^^ 
mail  had  enquired  at  the  oracle  of    v^iih.  wl^ich  the  preacher  introducts 
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an  eulogy  no  less  honourable  to  his 
own  principles,  talents,  and  feel- 
ings, than  worthy  of  the  exalted 
statesman  upon  whom  it  is  pronoun- 
ced- To  delineate,  as  Mr.  B.  justly 
observes,  afinisl\ed  portrait  of  the 
mind  of  this  potrlotic  minister  of 
state,  would  require  talents  com- 
mensurate with  his  own,  and  an  in- 
timacy of  access  to  his  person  of 
which  few  comparatively  can  boast. 
He  limits  himself,  therefore,  to  a 
faint  outline  of  his  public  character, 
the  correctness  of  which  he  thinks 
maybe  easily  appreciated  by  all  who 
'hav€J  paid  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  country  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  to  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  late  Right  Hon,  C.  J.  Fox. 
This  outline  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
a  master,  and  its  correctness  will  be 
iicknowledged  by  all  who  can  exa- 
mine it  free  from  the  influence  of 
party  prejudices.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  long  passage,  which, 
if  our  limits  allowed,  we  would 
gladly  present  entire. 

P.  16.  **  la  this  unprecedented  crigis, 
(i.  e.  of  the  French  Revolution,)  a  svstem 
was  pursued  by  this  country  directly  the 
xeverse  of  thpse  mild,  temperate,  and  con- 
ciliatory measures,  which  were  recom- 
mended by  this  enlightened  and  liberal 
statesman ;  who,  in  a  celebrated  publica- 
*  tion,  written  at  the  time  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation, predicted,  with  a  precision  litde 
short  of  inspiration,  the  miserable  conse- 
quences which  ensued.  But  so  litde  re- 
gard was  p^d  to  his  warning  voice,  that 
tiie  coiiotry,  seduced  by  the  fesdnation  of 
a  delusive  clo«iuence,  as  though  it  were 
tBider  a  supernatural  infatuadon,  hurried 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  And  this  great 
man,  this  oracle  of  political  wisdom,  was 
left  almost  alone ;  neglected  by  the  court ; 
insulted  by  his  enemies ;  deserted,  with  a 
few  illustrious.exceptions,  by  his  friends  j 


by  those  who  used  to  loolc  up  to  him  (brad" 
vice,  and  in  whom  he  had  been  accustom* 
ed  to  place  the  greatest  confidence :  he  was 
forsaken  by  the  people,  of  whole  rightsmui 
Ubertics  he  had  ever  been  the  fearless  ad<^ 
vocate ;  and  was  almost  proscribed  -  6$  aa 
enemy  to  his  country.  This  severe  discip- 
line, so  unexpected  and  so  unmerited,  gave 
the  last  polish  to  his  sublime  character.  It 
purified  his  public  principles.  He  now 
learned  to  practise  patriotism  for  its  own 
sake.  His  great  mind  rose  superior  to  po- 
pular applause :  and  he  persevered  in  the 
£ath  of  public  duty,  from  a  proud  sense  of 
onour  and  conscious  rectitude ;  from  a 
regard  to  dignity  and  consistency  of  cha* 
racter;  and  from  a  high  and  generous  pria- 
ciplo  of  love  to  his  country.  Thus  he  per- 
sisted in  exerting  his  amazbg  energies  t» 
enlighten,  and  to  save  fro^n  impending  ruiut 
a  people  that  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  earnest 
and  benevolent  remonstrances ;  till,  in  the 
end,  truth  and  reason,  aided  by  his  potent 
eloquence,  and  by  the  testimony  of  sad  and 
dear-bought  experience,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  prejudice  and  pdssioo :  and  this 
great  statesman  enjoyed  the  peculiar  feiidt^ 
of  living  to  see  the  loftiest  oc  his  opponents 
giving  way  to  the  cogency  of  his  arga- 
ments ;  and  his  iilustripus  rival  himself  ac- 
knowledging the  wisdom  of  his  pofitical 
principles,  earnesdy  soliciting  his  co-opera- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  national  coun- 
sels ;  and,  almost  with  his  latest  breath, 
recommending  him  as  the  only  person 
whose  talents  and  energies  were  capable  of 
extricating  his  country  from  an  unparalleled 
crisis  oi  difficulty  and  danger.'* 

The  preacher  concludes  with  some 
just  reflections  naturally  occurring 
from  the  consideration  of  the  loss  of 
so  great  a  man.  We  may  remark, 
he  observes,  the  excellence  of  the 
British  constitution,  by  which  such 
exalted  characters  are  foi-med,  and 
brought  to  maturity.  We  ought  not 
to  despair  of  our  country ;  and, 
finally,  we  ought  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  providence  of  God, 
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AjiT.  X3CVII.  CkrUtian  i^oJiiich  in  Four  Parts. 

pp.  445. 


By  £lv  Batxs,  Esq.  879. 


THE  author  of  the  work  now  be- 
fore us,  is,  we  believe,  not  unknown 
to  fi)rtune,  certainly  he  is  not  un** 
Icnown  to  faiAe.  Another  treatise 
published  by  Mr.  Bates,  entitled 
Rural  Philosophy,  foiinerly  receiv- 
ed our  willing  praise,  and  we  are 
bappy  to  find  that  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  public  have,  in  this 
instance,  accorded  with  our  own.  As 
a  christian  politician,  he  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  thought  entitled  to  the 
same  respect  that  he  received  in  the 
'  character  of  a  rural  philosopher: 
yet  the  general  nature  and  tenaency 
of  his  present  treatise  are  such  as  to 
reflect  credit  upon  the  writer,  and 
to  afford  good  ground  to  hope  that 
he  will  be  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
contentment,  and  rational  subordi- 
nation. 

This  work  is  divided  into  Four 
Parts.  The Jfrs/ part  contains  a  view 
of  civil  government  in  its  influence 
on  virtue  and  happiness,  chiefly 
from  the  relation  it  bears  to  liberty 
aud  property.  It  restrains  liberty, 
•where  tne  exercise  of  it  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  individual  or  others. 
It  enlarges  liberty,  by  rendering  uc- 
iccssary  mutual  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion^ and  it  acts  as  a  species  of  moral 
discipline  in  determining  the  influ- 
ence of  government  on  virtue  and 
happiness  from  the  relation  it  bears 
-to  property.  Mr.  Bates  considers 
society  in  ^  three  different  p.n*iods, 
and  its  progress  from  rudeness  to 
^refinement.  The Jirsi  period  is  that 
which  precedes  the  full  establish- 
ment of  laws,  'or  of  any  regular 
means  of  human  subsistence.  The 
second  is  that  in  which  the  mass  of 
citizens  are  able  to  provide  com- 
fortably for  themselves  and  families 
by  moderate  labour,  and  not  with- 
out it,  and  in  which  those  of  a  supe- 


rior rank  are  neither  by  their  nnm-» 
her  nor  wes^lth  of  sufficient  influ- 
ence  to  disturb  this  system  of  me- 
diocrity. And  the  third  is  that  in 
which  the  number  of  rich  citizens 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  community.  That  suite  of  so^ 
ciety  in  which  the  nearest  approach 
is  made  to  the  second  of  these  pe* 
riods,  is  justly  prefaced  by  the  au-r 
thor  as  the  most  favourable  to  virtue 
and  happiness.  The  evils  attendant 
upon  the  last  are  fully  described, 
^nd  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  con- 
cluded by  the  following  remarks : 

**  THUSevcry  just  vicwof  man,  whether 
he  is  considered  in  his  individual  or  social 
capacity,  leada  us  to  the  famous  afuykhfkefm 
of  the  Grecian  sage  Cleobulus,  and  whftb 
the  wise  and  o^oderate  of  evenr  succeedi^ 
mieratiqn  have  chosen  for  tneir  motto-^ 
MfW  aMj]o9f  a  medium  is  best.  Forthou^ 
mediocrity  k  not  the  standard  of  true  tit* 
ttte,  as  Aristode  supposed,  it  is  be^t,  b<nr« 
evcr,in  respect  to  those  circumstances  whi(^ 
relate  merely  to  our  present  state.  Hence 
the  care  of  government  should  be  to  plact 
and  secure  a  people  in  that  situation,  m 
which  the  fewest  individuals  possible  are  tn 
extreme  wealth  or  indigence ;  and  in  which 
tlie  arts  and  sciences  are  no  further  encou- 
raged, than  as  they  are  calculated  to  in- 
crease or  preserve  useful  knowledge,  to  fur- 
nish employment,  and  minister  to  the  real 
wants  or  innocent  satisfactions  of  life. 

The  sccoiid PariU^dA&xxpon  "  the 
importance  of  religion,  both  to  so.- 
ciety  and  the  individual ;  with  re^- 
flections  on  religious  establishments 
and  toleration."  The  author  does 
not  enter  upon  any  "  absti*act  en- 
quirer, either  into  the  rijihts  of  the 
magistrate  or  the  rights  of  consci- 
ence, in  the  concerns  of  religion, 
but  confines  his  attention  to  a  prac- 
tical view  of  the  subject ;  and  traces, 
with  some  degree  of  judgment  and 
firmness,  the  consequences  of  a  to- 
leration without  an  establishment, 
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df  an  estat>lishmeni  .without  a  tole- 
ration ;  and  of  an  establishment  to- 
gether with  a  toleration.  The  first 
he  considers  as  theoretical ;  and  the 
second,  as  inevitably  attended  with 
eonsequences  hostile  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  society.  Of  the  third 
he  speaks  with  approbation. 

.  ^  Whoerer  looks  into  the  history  of 
fbnner  ages^  and  obeervee  how  iauch  reli- 
gion has  been  obstructed  aad  debased  by 
^niiic  and  cbrrapt  govcnimentSy  he  may 
see  reaaon  to  congratulate  a  j)eopIe  when 
they  are  left  to  provide  for  themselves  in 
yAeir  spiritual  concerns,  stt  the  single  im- 
^nilse  of  their  own  consciences.  Yet,  con- 
sklering  die  ^eral  disregard  of  mankind 
CO  every  thing  diat  relates  to  another 
Vrorldy  he  may  sec  still  greater  cause  of 
congratuladon,  when,  by  the  special  favour 
of  heaven,  a  people  is  blessed  widi'tmly  eo- 
Sgfatened  ana  chrtstiian  mlers^  who  are  no 
m  stadious  to  pi^mote  their  religious  ad* 
vantages,  than  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
iBefr  just  rights  and  secure  their  temporal 
ipeHare.  We  conclnde,  therefore,  on  th^* 
Whole,  that  an  estabUtkmtm  nvrfh  a  tolird" 
^OHj  especially  when  the  toleration  is  com- 
j/ddif  is  preferable  to  either  of  them  sepa- 
rately ;  inasnvich  as  it  unites—"  liberty  of 
conscience  with  means  of  instruction  ;  the 
progress  of  truth  with  the  peace  of  society; 
the  right  of  private  judgment  with  the  care 
•f  the  public  safety  *." 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  methods  roost  adapted  to  the  se- 
curity of  such  a  church.  These 
are: 

•*  I.  To  provide  the  best  means  of  spiri" 
taal  instruction  and  edificadoD. 
^  **  11.  To  advancenounjustdaimsof  supe- 
rior purity  to  other  churches,  either  in  point 
of  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline ;  and  even 
Men  such  claims  are  well  rounded,  not  to 
«ssen  them  withadisproportioned  or  unhal- 
lowed zeal. 

**  III.  Not  to  narrow  the  terms  of  church 
oommonion  beyond  the  warrant  of  scrip- 
ture." 

Many  serious,  and  many  liberal 
maxims,  occur  in  the  discussion  of 
these  points.    The  necessity  of  a 


religious  establishment  may,  indeed^ 
be  questioned,  and  even  denied: 
if,  however,  it  were  founded  upon 
the  moderate  principles  recommend- 
ed  by  Mr.  Bates,  some  very  serious 
causes  of  objection  would  he  re-' 
moved.  Speaking  of  9ub8crtption» 
he  observes, 

*«  Why  might  not  the  following,  or  som^ 
equivalent  form,  be  thought  generally  soffi* 
cient  ? 

^  I  believe  that  the  Aofy  icrifOunt^  ai 
ihey  are  commonly  received  among  pro^ 
testants,  contain  all  things  necessary  to  sal* 
vation ;  49  thaij  whatsoever  is  nti  read 
tkeresHf  nor  proved  thereby^  ii  not  to  he  rem 
qviredofany  man^  that  it  should  ie  BcBevesf 
as  an  article  offaitht  or  be  thowght  reqmsitg 
or  necessary  to  salvation  f.  And  I  declare' 
my  sincere  intention,  seriously  to  study  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  same,  according  to  my  best  abilities.'* 

In  the  third  Part,  the  author  points 
out  the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen 
particularly  under  any  moderate  go^ 
vernment,  and  he  lays  down  and 
largely  illustrates  the  following  rulea 
as  absolutely  necessary  tp  be  ob*. 
served  by  one  who  wisncs  to  main* 
tain  that  character : 

**  I.  To  guard  against  any  wrong  im» 
pressions  he  might  receive  from  new  and 
plausible  political  theories;  and  to  regulate 
his  expectations  by  what  is  obvious  and 
practicable  in  the  present  stale  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  existing  (ycumstances  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

**  II.  To  distinguish  real  political  evils 
from  imaginary  ones,  and  from  those  van* 
ous  evils  which  arise  out  of  th^  common 
condition  of  man  in  this  world :  also.  Not 
to  aggravate  or  rashly  oppose  the  first  $  to 
dismiss  the  second;  and  to  suffer  patently 
the  last. 

^<  III.  To  avoid  an  idle  curionty  in  poli- 
tical matters;  and  still  more  a  disposition  ta 
hunt  after  sniall  or  unknown  grievances. 

**  IV.  To  beware  of  any  unnecessary  Or 
hasty  attachment,  and  still  more  of  a  bliod 
devotion,  to  any  party  whatever,  either  in 
politics  or  religion. 

"  V.  Lasdy :  Never  forwardly  tourgehis 


•  Paley'sMor.  and  Pol.  Phil.  vol.  11.  n.  S44, 

\  The  words  in  italics  are  from  the  lijtth  article  of  the  church  of  Engknd. 
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jpuhlic  claims  or  pretensiontfy  nor  beyond 
what  the  common  good  may  require;  and 
when  thiS)  on  the  whole,  is  proTxded  for,  to 
'rest  satisfied  in  the  qniet  and  faithful  dit- 
diarge  of  the  dnties  of  his  present  station." 

.  Many  useful  and  judicious  obser- 
Tations  will  be  found  under  each  of 
these  heads ;  yet,  in  some  instances, 
Ifire  api)rchend  that  Mr.  B.  has,  in  his 
endeavour  to  oppose  a  factious  and 
discontented  temper,  especially  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  society,  been 
betrayed  into  sentiments  not  altoge- 
ther concrenial  with  the  spirit  of  a 
free  constitution.  He  wishes  to  dis- 
conr.nge  common  tradesmen  and  vie^ 
chmiics  from  paying  any  regard  to 
political  concerns;  ancl  upon  the 
great  mass  of  die  people  he  is  anxi- 
ous to  inculcate  the  opinion  tliat 
*'  there  are  only  two  things  neces- 
sary for  any  one  to  know,  religion, 
ana  his  own  business.^'  He  verges 
upon  the  declaration  of  a  late  reve- 
rend prelate,  that  the  people  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to 
cbey  tkem,  and  seems  desirous  of 
confining  the  observation  of  all  the 
sieasurcs  which  government  may  at 
any  time  be  pursuing  to  the  superior 
orders  of  citizens.  But  in  the  result 
of  these  measures  the  mechanic  and 
the  tradesman  are  materially  inte- 
rested, their  nature  and  tendency 
they' are  generally  capable  of  un- 
derstanding, and  thoy  may  watch 
their  progress  without  noglecting 
the  duties  of  religion,  or  of  their  re- 
spective social  relations ;  and  the 
reflection  that  all  orders  of  the  com- 
munity are  attentive  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, forms  a  very  powerful  and 
a  very  necessary  check  upon  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  the 
'government  is  entrusted. 

In  a  work  unfortunately  never 
completed,  entitled.  Civic  Sei^nons 
to  the  People^  we  once  met  with  a 
striking  passage  much  more  conso- 
nant than  die  advice  of  Mr.  Bates, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  British  consti- 
tution :  and,  as  the  little  portion  of 
tiiat  work  which  was  published  is. 


pow^  we  fear,  no^  generally  knowi^ 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  our  readers 
if  we  transcribe  the  passage : 

**'  But  youy  in  whatever  rank  of  life 
you  are,  who  are  sober,  hkhastrioos,  and 
thoughtful:  yoo  who  respect  the  property 
and  rights  ot  your  neighbours,  and  there- 
fore demand  and  deserre  that  your  ownr 
rights  and  property  should  be  respected ; 
you  who  have  a  home,  and  therefore  have 
a  COUBU7  >  y^  vho  have  a  love  of  orderi 
a  sense  of  ingenious  thame,  a  relish  for  the 
conveniencies  and  decencies  which  civilized 
life  affords ;  vou  who  have  a  prondent 
care  for  your  ramilies ;  who  are  accustomed 
to  say  to  yourselves^  I  will  not  buy  strODg 
drink  to-day,  because  my  children  wiU 
have  no  bread  t04Dorrow— ^a  are  woithy 
to  consider  the  ai&irs  of  a  community* 
which,  though  more  complicated,  are  not 
materially  ditterenu  Come  then,  when  the 
business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  leaaiagover 
your  counters,  or  by  your  clean  fire-ddes ; 
or  sitting  under  your  spreading  trees,  or  in 
the  por(£  covered  with  honey-suckle  before 
your  door,  steal  a  litde  leisure  to  turn  over 
these  things  In  your  minds,  in  which,  if  I 
am  assist  you,  it  will  ^ve  me  great  satis&c* 
tion.  You  need  not  chide  away  yourchild« 
ren,  that  press  about  you  to  dinob  upon 
your  knees ;  they  will  give  aspirit  and  ed^ 
to  your  meditations.  It  is  for  them  :  it, 
is  for  Y0uas£LV£s." 

The  fourth  Part  is  designed  to 
point  out  "  the  way  to  live  bappily 
under  all  governments,  and  in  all 
si;tiiations."  The  foundation  of  thi* 
happiness  must  be  laid  in  peace  of 
conscience,  and  holy  and  well-rego- 
lated  affections.  *^  He  who  possesses 
these,  will  not  be  left  unprovided 
with  a  variety  of  topics  which  will 
afford  him  support  and  consolation, 
though  he  should  meet  with  bis  full 
share  of  suffering  from  the  political 
and  the  other  innumerable  evils  that 
overspread  the  world."  The  doc- 
trine of  a  providence  will  be  a  prin- 
cipal source  of  comfort.  The  plia- 
bility of  man  to  his  external  situa- 
tion, the  great  and  good  examples 
which  are  formed  and  eiQinently  di&* 
played  in  a  turbulent  period ,  and  the 
serious  contemplation  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world  will  also  lessen  thepr^-^ 
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jtaii  of  suffering)  an^  even  render 
evil  eminently  subservient  to  good. 
A  few  other  minor  topicii  are  also 
suggested. 

Of  this  eoneluding  part  we  can* 
not  spesdc  with  much  approbation. 
It  is  pions,  but  not  philosophical. 
The  author  has  entered,  in  the  course 
of  it,  upon  one  important  subject, 
the  moral  government  of  God,  which 
tie  does  not  understand ;  and  he  has 
'  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  a  late 
exemplary  character, because  be  has 
not  comprehension  of  mind  suffici* 
ient  to  view  them  in  all  their  relations 
and  eonseqtiences*  We  refer  parti  - 
cularly  to  what  Mr.  Bates  has  said 
u|K)n  tke  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
necessity,    and  the    false  light  in 


whieh  he  has  exhibited  some  detach* 
ed  passages  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  It  would  be  no  difficult 
task  to  shew  the  inconsistencies  into 
which,  by  following  his  master  Dr. 
Reid,  our  author,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  pages,  has  fallen  ;  and  to  prove, 
tliat  if  the  volitions  of  men  are  free, 
ashe  has  described  them,the  doctrine 
of  a  divine  providence  will  be  weak* 
'ened,and  its  influence  upon  the  mind 
less  strong  and  consolatory. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  present  ap- 
jpears  to  us  less  interesting  and  less 
ably  executed  than  the  former  trea- 
tise by  the  same  author.  The 
thoughts  discover. little  originality, 
and  the  style  is  frequently  deficient 
in  vigour  and  animation. 


Akt.  XXVm.   Tke  TfaMe  of  Truth  ;  or,  the  best  System  af  Reason^  Philoiofihy,  Vtr-^ 
tne,  and  Morals,  analytically  orrangetL  8vo.  pp.  5GS. 

rr  is  not  a  very  common  practice    indulgent  candour  of  his  readers, 


for  authors  to  tell  the  world  plainlv, 
and  without  any  reserve,  what,  with- 
out doubt,  most  authors  secretly  be- 
lieve, that  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  We  are  gcne- 
ndly  greeted  upon  our  entrance  on 
any  work  by  professidns  of  the  most 
profound  humility.  The  writer  did 
not  intend  his  pca-formance  for  the 
public  eye,  "  Tarenttjiis  aiunt 
se,  et  Consenitnis  et  SicuUs,  scru 
lert^'^ — ^be  designed  it  for  the  a- 
of  a  few  friends  only. 


and  humbly  entreats  that  the  nume- 
rous defects  whieh  mark  his  pages 
may  be  forgiven,  in  consideration  of 
the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of 
his  motives.  Not  so  .  Pan'esiastes, 
for  such  is  the  name  which  an  au« 
thor  assumes  in  the  dedication  of  his 
work  to  **  the  illustrious  author  q£ 
the  Pursuits  of  Literature;"  a  stran- 

Ser  to  such  modest  feelings,  and  too 
onest  to  feign  them,  he  boldly  pro- 
fesses to  give  to  the  world  the  oest 
system  that  has  ever  been  devised. 
But  before  be  is  judged,  let  hii^ 


musement  ot   a 

tbeir  approbation,  their  encourage-  '  be  heard  in  bis  own  cause 
roent,  tbeir  pressing  solicitations, 
their  commands,  contrary  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  poor  judg- 
ment, have  induced  him  to  violate 
the  native  modesty  of  his  disposi* 


tion;  and  he  now  ventures,  with 
the  greatest  possible  distrust  of  him- 
self, to  contribute  his  worthless 
mite  to  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge, anxious  to  be  known,  not  as 
having  done  any  thing  towards  the 
increase  of  science,  but  as  willing 
to  bear  his  part  in  so  important  a 
c(6lKieni.  He  deprecates  the  seve- 
Witj  of  cxilicisTO;  he  implores  the 


<<  NOT  at  all  shy  of  meeting  any  idea  of 
exception,  which  may  arise  in  the  mind  of 
my  readers,  I  can  easily  anticipate,  that 
some  of  them  may  arraign  the  very  Title,  I 
have  selected,  as  confident  and  presumptu- 
ous :  and,  I  should  readily  allow  the  jus- 
tice of  the  charge,  if  this  Temfile  of  Truth 
be  not  erected  upon  that  basis,  which  the 
divine  Architect  himself  has  laid  in  his 
own  oracles  of  Inspiration.  In  that  case, 
let  it  sink  into  utter  ruin,  nor  leave  one 
trace  behin,d.  My  own  hand  should  be  the 
first  to  cnimble  it  into  atoms.  But,  if  it 
be  reared  on  the  foundation  of  sacred  V^-- 
rity>  not  all  the  powers  and  malice  of  Infi- 
delity itsdf  sbajl  b^  able  to  overthjow  it 
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To  that  Criterion  it  is  submitted ;  and,  per- 
suaded, as  I  am,  it  will  pass  that  ordeal,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  it  must  contain 
the  yery  best  icheme  ci  Reaiony  PhHosophy^ 
Plrtucy  and  Morals^  that  caA  be  proposed*. 
Each  of  these  tomes  may  perhaps  have  beeft 
lecomraended  tirttii  greater  eradition»  and 
more  acute  argumenty  in  larger  works.  If 
to»  some  merit  may  be  adjudged  me,  for 
Baving  reduced  them  to  this  compendimnt 
and  to  a  stile  of  more  popular,  or  less  ab- 
struse, simplicity.  It  is  not  of  greater  con- 
sequence, that  the  many  should  be  inform- 
ed, than  diat  the  few  should  be  amused  ^ 

**  After  having  fled,  with  an  eagerness 
of  curiosity,  and  pryed,  with  a  diugence 
of  inquisition,  I  caimot  describe,  into  every 
thing  that  has  fallen  in  my  way,  for  an  no* 
interrupted  series  of  years,  on  each  of  these 
subjects,  I  have  found  no  refuge  from  the 
intellectual  ccmfusioo  and  distraction,  in 
which  they  have  involved  me,  but  in 
*  The  Oracles  of  God:'  which  I 
now  consult,  as  the  oafy  oracles  of  Reason, 
Philosophy,  Virtue,  and  Morals,  in  which 
an  immortal  can  either  repose  or  confide. 

To  these  oracles  how  many  have 
ID  all  ages  resorted !  by  how  few 
have  their  responses  been  under- 
stood !  Has  Parresiastes  been  more 
successful  than  multitudes  who  tTere 
at  the  same  time  prostrate  at  the 
.  same  shrine?  He  repaired  to  them 
for  directions  how  to  revive  a  splen- 
did temple.  The  edifice  has  been 
erected,  and  he  attends  at  the  portscl 
soliciting  the  privilege  and  honour 
of  introducing  us,  adorned  with  the 
spirit  of  ingenuous  candour,  not  to 
the  mythological  mysteries  of  an 
Egyptian  grove,  a  Persian  cell,  or 
an  Indian  pagoda,  but  into  what  he 
has  dared  to  call  "  The  Temple  of 
Truth:' 

This  anxious  and  long-sought  for 
Structure,  he  tells  us,  is  reared  up- 
on the  following  principles :  God 
alone  is  the  first  cause,  the  chief 
Ipood,  and  the  last  end  of  all  things. 


Rev^ls^tion  is  the  only  mirror  of  mo^ 
ral  truth,   science,  and    gooduesu 
True  excellence  is  the  reflex  imagej 
however  faint,  of  the  divine  naturei 
beauty,  and  glory,    traced  on  th^ 
human  soul  by  an  almighty,  though 
invisible  agency.     There  is  neither 
piety    nor    virtue    without   divine 
grace.     Real  happiness  is  the  pe^ 
^uliar  gift  of  heaven.    A  religioui 
taste  is  the  supreme  wisdom  of  maa. 
Simplicity  and  integritj*  are  essen^ 
tial  to  the  christian  character.    The 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  a  spirit  of  hu^ 
mility,  and  an  essential  qualificatioQ 
for  eternal  bliss.      A  false  guide^ 
like  an  ignis  fatmiSy  may  prove  ia 
the  issue  a  most  fatal  light,  while  a 
true  one  is  a  lamp  of  life.  ^^  These, 
then,   are    the   nine  great  srchs3 
upon  which  is  erected  and  elevated 
this  Temple    of   Truth ; .  and  the 
builder  is  confident,  that  if  they  bf 
surveyed  with  the  care  and  accu- 
racy  which   he  himself  has  used, 
they  will  be  admitted  as  maxima 
ana  first  principles  in  this  kind  of 
moral  arcnitecture,'*  p.  80.    In  imi- 
tation of  our  author's  own  manner, 
we  add,  as  a  check  to  his  boastiDg, 
1  Cor.  iii.  11. 

Having  thus  explained  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  temple  i» 
erected,  our  guide  conducts  us  into 
the  portico ;  and  there,  before  he 
will  permit  us  to  view  the  interior 
of  the  edifice,  he  points  out  to  usa 
compendium  of  the  primary  doc- 
trines exhibited  in  the  Temple  of 
Truth.     These  are : 

"  The  salvation  of  man  is  that 
which  includes,  and  constitues,  all 
his  religion,  ejftellence,  and  feli- 
city, for  both  worlds,  Salvation  is 
by  grace.  Salvation  is  through 
faith.  The  faith  by  which  we  ar^ 
saved  is  the  special  gift  of  God. 
Salvation  is  not  of  worK5,  lest  any 


*  When  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  delivered  an  opiaion,  wliichany  eacthaie 
to  controvert,  he  never  was  at  the  pains  to  defend  it,  hut  contented  himaelf  with  sajm 
^*  I  believe.  Sir,  if  you  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  my  opinion,  y^  \iriU  w-l 
'lUVe  rery  good  reasons  for  it.'* 
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SQUiihould  boast    Real  ehristiaos 
.  are  th^  workmansihip  of  God,  in  a 
very  sublime  and  exclusive  sense. 
There  is  no   true  hnopiness,  but 
what  is  foundefl  upon  the  princi(}les 
and  derived    from  the  sources    of 
Christianity.      The  habitual    prac- 
tice of  piety  and  virtue  is  the  grand 
evidence  of  our  beinp;  in  a  state  of 
grace  and  salvation.  A  supernatural 
agency  is    necessary   to  form  the 
christian  character.    All  the  divine 
favours  and  blessings  which  relate 
to  their  supreme    excellence  and 
Bliss/ are  communicated  to  the  hu- 
man race  through  the  great  Media- 
tor and  Redeemer.     He  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  union  between  God 
abdmen.  1  Cor.i.  29—31.  Eph,  i. 
3—10.    It  is  a  principal  design  of 
the  Godhead,  iti  the  oeconomy  oi 
i^emption,   most    illuntriously   to 
display  the  exceeding  riches  or  the 
g)oijr  of  bis  grace.     Christianity  i^ 
altogether  a  religion  of  grace." 

Having  thus  raised  our  curiosity 
to  see  the  full  and  satisfactory  illus- 
tration of  this  besi  compendium  of 
doctrine,  this  best  system  of  Reason, 
Philosophy,  Virtue,  and  Morals,  our 
hierophant  and  guide,  still  closes  the 
^r  of  his  temple  against  us  whil<)t  . 
liedisplays  at  some  length  his  skill  in 
managing  a  definition.  The  sub- 
^ts  of  ills  skill  are  the  terms  Truth, 
Reason,  Philosophy,  Virtue,  Mo- 
nlity, Grace,  Salvation,  Faith, Good 
Worts,  Happiness.  Our  readers 
•hall  have  a  specimen ;  it  is  a  fa- 
Touiable  one ": 

^  Vutae  I  connder  as  a  generic  term, 
ncludiog  in  it  creiy  dittiQct  qwcies  of  Vir- 
tDM;  which  I  ahall  here  subjoin,  and  ar- 
ttoge,  accordiag  to  their  aicendiog  Scale 
<f  excellence:  that  the  Reader  may  see,  in 
4ne  comprehensive  new,  how  many  things 
;Ve  recpuaitey  to  render  the  christi^  Cha- 
|l9lctercoRiplete«  A  Character,  which  ought 
l^be  as  amiable  ia  all  its  leiatiTe  Connec- 
jlioM  with  Soeietjr,  as  it  is  exalted  in  the 
jiiglit  of  Him^  who  al^e  can  form  it.  For, 
;lit  mean  not  to  deviate,  in  the  smallest  de- 
\pttf  from  that  inTariaUe  Aphimsm,  n«r« 

Ann.  Rev,  Vol.  V. 


iMrafieufov  mro  t»  Hecr^o^TUf  ^uri^p.  Jam.  u 
17.    Right  Reason,  true  Philosophy,  and 
christian  Virtue*  are  alike,  and  alon"',  ih«  * 
T«;0«M0fu»Ta,  or  gractoas  gifts  of  |ieaven.  ^ 

**  As  the  term.  Virtue,  is  so  extremely 
Tague,  equivocal,  and  undefined,  in  its 
common  use,  it  should  b^  minutely  ana« 
lysed — ^in  order  to  be  clearly  understood. 
Let  us  then  reduce  it  to  its  decomposition, 
for  that  pu'^ose. 

"  There  are,  for  instance,  what  may  be 
denominated  tkt  social  Vtrhies ;  such  as. 
Urbanity,  Politeness,  Candour,  Humanity, 
>Courtesy,  Hospitality,  Benevolence,  Sym- 
pathy, Generosity,  AflFabilior,  Propriety, 
Friendship,  and  the  like ;  all  which  may 
be  reckoned  amoofl^  t»  o^«  wfwrpih^  t% 
e##  w^niuh  *  the  things,  which  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report ;'  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  as  belonging  to  the 
kind  affections,  and  as  constituting:  what  is 
cjied  an  amiable  Cliaracter  in  civU  Society. 

"  There  are  a^so  what  are  discriminated 
from  these,  as  eihk^  or  ethlologica!  Vtrti::t  ; 
such  as  Justice,  Temperance,  Prudence, 
Fortitudey  Fidelity,  Honour  Veracity^ 
Gratitude,  Patiene,  Contentmeat,  with 
several  others  of  the  same  species ;.  which 
more  pirixularly  come  within  tue  circle  of  ' 
moral  Science.  The  former,  have  some- 
times been  distin.uished,  by  tlie  lesser-— 
and  the  latter,  by^he  greater,  duties  of  life  ; 
and  therefore,  ou-jlii  to  be  encouraged,  and 
coT.mended.  /iristode,  in  his  Ethics; 
Tully,  m  his  Offices ;  and  Seneca,  iri  hig 
Morals ;  have  touched  upon  these,  with 
surprizing  force,  and  eloquence,  as  calcu- 
lated .to  form  what  is  usually  intended  by  a 
moral  Character. 

<<  But,  when  we  gain  the  Summit  of  all 
that  is  great,  and  good,  and  happy,  in  this 
lower  world,  we  shfjl  be  surrounded  v  ith 
ths christian  Viriues ;  such  as  Faith,  Hope, 
Charity,  Meekness,  Humility,  Penitence, 
Self-denial,  Piety,  Purit^ ,  and  Zeal ;  which 
are  the  strongest  lineaments,  or  mo^t  pro« 
minent  features,  in  the  christian  Portrait. 

^*  Some  there  are,  who  cultivate  the.social 
Virtues,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  any 
other ;  and  some  aga:n,  who  are  equally  . 
warm  in  the  service  of  the  ethical,  without 
any  parti  ular  regard  to  those,  which  far 
surpass  them;  but,  if  we  mean  to  possess 
the  totality  of  moral  excellence,  let  us  aspire 
to  every  virtue ;  especially  to  that  ass.-m- 
blage,  upon  which  the  divme  Being  himself 
has  thought  fit  tp  place  the  highest  honour; 
L 
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though,  sad  to  eay,  they  arc,  too  gerictally 
the  lo\Vea  in  our  esteem,  and  the  last  w^ 
pursue.     Nevertheless,  Matt.  ▼.  ^^12/* 

Havincr  finished  his  defitiilionsi 
our  guide  exclaims^  <<  And  now, 
aft3r  having  b^en  detained  so  long 
in  the  portico,  let  us  enter  Tne 
Temple  of  Truih ;  Y^tq  tr^*  aj^ua  » 

Ty  Iiwrif.  I^.lxxXix.  15 — n. 

It  is  not  easy,  to  conceive  of  a 
more  resolute  overpowering  volu- 
bility than  ths^t  which  our  guide  dis^* 
]\lay9,  as  he  now  points  out  to  us  the 
vanous  parts  of  the  spacious  edifice 
into  which  we  are  at  last  admitted. 
Possessed  of  a  great  command  of 
trords,  expfert  in  a  proper  selection 
and  arrangement  ot  them,  ready 
where  he  thinks  the  English  terms 
Dot  ^sufficiently  sonorous  or  sti:ong, 
to  supply  thip  deficiency  from  the 
Latinor  tlie  Greek  tongues,  and  suf- 
fering no  difficulty,  ^lo  doubt, (o  im* 
pede  him,  he  rushes  on,  impatient 
,  of  controul ,  and  amuses  us,  where  he 
fails  (us  he  generally  docs  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves)  to  produce  con- 
viction. He  has  not  been  sparinr^  of 
the  words  of  others;  and  by  many  of 
these  we  were  so  mUcl^  impressed, 
that  we  were  desirous  of  knowing 
from  whom  they  were  boiTo wed ^  but 
no  information  of  this  sort  could  we 
obtain  from  our  guide.    At  length 


he  replied  to  our  repeated  enquiri^* 
"  Hold,  I  cannot  refer  you  to  my, 
authorities,  because  t  have  takea 
such  liberties  with  most  of  them  as 
might  not  be  approved.  I  have  al- 
tered both  words  and  phrases  when- 
ever they  interfered  with  my  ideas :  I 
have  omitted  or  inserted  whole  sen- 
tences as  best  accords  with  my  design. 
With  what  propriety  or  honour,  a&r 
this,  could  I  subjom  their  names  r** 
We  reluctantly  acquiesced. 

The  following  extracts  may  serve 
to  convey  some  notion  both  of  the 
Temple  and  its  minister : 

Speaking  of  the  inefficacy  of 
works,  our  guide  rema^rks : 

**.  But,  tbeiie  is  anathsr  argumeat  «iS 
iQ  reserve,  which  wiU  not  tQly  oorrobonii 
what  we  have  alro^dy  ^a^^ced,  bn^  i\k 
t9  be  hopedf  will  ctril^  the  most  aakrt«f 
t^ror,  as  well  as  coavictioD,  into  the  niadi 
of  those,  who  have  (hitherto  presamcd  ta 
dispute  the  dictates  of  Heaven,,  or  to  anajgi 
the  wisdom  of  G^d,  at  their  impious^tf « 
Fbr,  have  we  never  beard,  that,  '  As  mao; 
^  are  of  the  works  of  the  Law  are  owier 
the  Curse'  of  that  Law;  fronf  which  there 
is  no  Redemptioa,  baifheefy  by  the  Cfrm' 
of  God,  and  through  Faith  ib  the  Bkwi 
of  the  Redeemer?  Is  it  ppsalbleft  that,  int2i 
The  Bible  before  our  eyea^  we  shQtd4  be 
strangers  to  such  a  decUv^^o  i  C4*  % 
10*. 


<<*  Might  we  flot  very  safely  rest  the  decisioa  oTourCaose*  upon  this  ^n^le  pasSttei 
Ijet  the  unfeigned  Loier  of  truth  dwell  upon  it,  with  critical  accuracy,  and  what  viU  ii 
teach  him  ?  Will  it  not  teach  him  the  aheolujte  impossibility  of  our  being  justified,  " 
saved,  in  any  de^ee,  in  any  wise,  by  eur  personkl  obedience  to  the  divine  Law  ;  wf* 
l^ronounces  its  righteous  Curse  upon  every  faUmre  f  For,  the  words  are  a  categoi 
Proposition  ;  extending  to  all  persons-^I  times— -and  all  things :  not  merely  to 
Su^vTt^tt,  TV  MfAtf,  *  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law,'  bit,  to  duiae,' which  > 
seem  of  the  smallest  concerement:  so  thai,  eVery  idieword,  every  vain  ihov^t,  ei 
cornipt  affection,  and  how  much  mere,  e^-ery  evil  action,  is  of  kjadS  su£cieat  to  reader 
sable  to  i/ie  Curses  which  the  moral  Governour  af  the  woild  has  deaouncod  agaiasc  ^ 
tinrighteousAess — against  every  transgression.  Every  omltfiion  of  what  is  goodU*efa 
aecret  evil,  known  only  to  God — and  every  sinful  operation  of  the  miad-rnexposes  oc  i 
"nhis  eternal  wrath  add  mdi ^nation:  nor  is  there  any  r^ge  from  it,  hut  in  d^  divii 
Grace  and  Mercy.  Recollect  only,  that  the  least  sin  i^  a  viol«aiott  of  the  whode  Lfl 
Jam  ii.  10}  that  the  K^ast  violation  incurs  the  Curse  prOBOuiwedaffaiast  every  act  of  li 
Obedience;  and  your  own  Reason  will  compelyou  ta  deduce  this  laforaiice^^^tha^ tim 
Can  be  no  hope  of  Salvation  for  us,  but  in  the  Redeemer^  Oai*  iit*  Id*  '  The  way  ^ 
Salvation  is  so  ordered,  as  that  we  ahoul  J  see  the  necessity  for  Christ  r  a  coafimai  aece 
«ty-*<ii»ece6aity  in  ail  things/  Is.  xIv.S2d**v    Letut  bealfo«adthel»taceof  aijil 
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Here  we  were  about  to  protest  a- 
gminst  the  interpretation  assigned  to 
the  laWy  but  our  guide  having  al- 
ready discovered  in  us  some  marks 
of  incredulity,  instead  of  patiently 
allowing'us  a  hearing,  opened  upon 
lis  in  the  following  not  very  courte- 
ous style : 

•*  We  hare  heard  men  of  profound 
ieamiog,'  and  high  philosophic  repute  — 
puUic  Teachera — who  have  dared  to  afBrm, 
that  the  inspired  penman  is  speaking  here  of 
ihe  wests  of  the  ceremonial  Law  only.  A 
greeta"  Pdt^i9%i  is  hardly  within  the  reach 
of  BOtsibtlity — nor  a  greater  proof  of  the 
««gW  MmdnetM  of  those,  who  oppose  ^e 
Troth,  and  are  determined  no/  to  see  it. 
Are  ^u  an  ho9Us$  Man  ?  Then,  instead  of 
listemng  to  anv  human  Autliority,  read 
over  the  prece<nn|p  qhapter  carefully — and 
decide  for  yourself  whether  the  Aposde 
refers  here  to  the  mutd  Law^  or  no.  The 
fiict  18,  he  is  kbottring  to  shew,  that  we 
feiiMC  be  •  sated  by  Grace  through  Faith' 
done;  and  that  erery  imaginable  ground 
of  ^oMiwgf  on  oar  part,  must  be  totally  and 
Sir  ever  excluded,  /kui  out ;  as  much  as  we 
ahall  certdinly  be,  from  the  beadfic  Vision, 
if  we  are  not  made  most  cordially  and  hum- 
Ujr  willing  to  be  saved  in  this  way.  We 
aiay^  say  with  the  haughty  Cardinal,  Ccdum 
Don  ^atii  acdpiam  I  but,  let  us  beware,^ 
that  it  be  not  said  to  us,  in  return,  Uopvtff' 
9*  M  nennfMfmn  fKTo  irv|  rt  auimn  Matt. 
SXV.  41. 


Finding  all  reply  uaele^d,  we  suf-i 
fered  him  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, till,  having  run  throngh 
thewholeof  his  task,  he  reconduct- 
ed us  to  the  portico,  and  thus  dis* 
missed  us : 

'*  The  almost  entombed  tranquiUity,  in 
which  his  moments  are  gliding  away,  hai 
afforded  him  this  opportunity  of  taking  a 
calm  review  of  a  S)  stem  of  sacred  Truth, 
he  has  often  contemplated — would  he  could 
say,  with  all  that  unceasingr  and  holy  esti- 
madon  it  jusdy  merits !  and,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  numerous  defects,  which  superior 
^&ds  will  easily  discover,  it  wiU  be  ac- 
knowledged, he  hopes,  that  he  has  erected 
an  Edifice  with  artless  simplicity ;  that  ita 
Basis  is,  the  very  Foundation  which  infinite 
Wisdom  itself  has  laid ;  that  it  is  disfigured 
by  no  needless  ornaments  ;  that  it  is  ifiumr- 
nated  only  by  the  beams  of  «  The  Sun  of 
righteousness  ;'  and^  that  nothing  has  been 
proclaimed  in  it,  but  the  riches,  and  the 
glory,  of  Divine  Grace." 

The  hierophant  is  still  ready  to 
display  this  edifice  to  other  visitors : 
and  if  oiir  readers  approve  of  the 
sketch  which  has  now  been  drawh 
out  for  them,  they  will  of  course  re- 
sort themselves  to  this  Temple  of 
Truth :  they  cannot  fail  to  be  amu'- 
sed,  bui  nevertheless,  Ps.  cxxvii.  i. 
iCor.iii.  11-15. 


Akt.  XXIX*  Ji  flam  anJaficHoMoU  Addrui  to  ih  Paruhionert  of  St.  MartWt  and 
jiU  Sm9t4f  in  Leicuter  /  Jrvm  the  Rev.  Edward  Tho.  Faughan,  A.  M.  their  Vicar* 
IStaio.  pp.81. 

THE  aubjectsofthia  address  are:  with  much  benefit    The  parishes 

die  importance  of  being  a  christian;  of  St.  Martin's  and  All  Saints  are 

the  state   of  man  ;    salvation    by  not  the  only  jparishes  in  the  king- 

,  Christ ;  distinguishing  property  of  doro,  in  v^hich  are  many  inhabitants 

^   le  Christians,  i.  e.  faith,  justifi-  who  allow  the  minister  no  opportu** 


1,    sanctification ;    means 
and  devout  observance 


of 
of 

Lord^s  day.    They  are  treated, 
the  title  imports,  with  plainness 
affection;   and  amongst    the 
nbers  of  our  established  church 
Uttle  tract  may  be  circulated 


liitv  of  speaking  to  them  from  the 
pulpit;  many,  who,  though  they 
occasionally  frefuent  the  ordinances 
of  die  church,  are  for  the  most  parf 
so  inconstant  in  their  attendance 
upon  them,  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  they  have  not  obtained  a  clear 


trepetsdon  io  amatter,  which  oi^t  tobefiiUyunderstood.  Locke  has  nsed  much 
in  his  doctrineof  Ideas-— though  of  lets  importance.    *  IJne  upon  line,  prccepc 
,  heiralitde^  aad  there  a  litde,  \$^  ca  aomt  qccmIpm  both  expedient,  and 
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and  full  comprehension  of  the  truths  principally  is  this'  address  intended, 
which  their  minister  endeavours  to  and  we  think  it  can  scarcely  fail  of 
enforce  upon  his  hearers/'  for  such    accomplishing  its  desired  purpose. 

• 

AiLT.  XXX.  The  Ckrisilan*:  ComfiantoH  in  Retirement ;  or^  a  Seiection  of  Booh  on  At 

great  Truths  an  J  Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion.     I2mo.     pp.32* 

AMIDST  •  the     multiplicity    of  gation    of   Moses  is  classed  with 

books  by  which  the  minds  of  read-  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life, 

crs  in  the  present  day  are  in  danger  and  Wiisius's  Economy  of  the  Co- 

of  being  perplexed  or  overloaded,  vcnants.      Locke's  Reasonableness 


a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  va^ 
luablc  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
would  be  a  work  of  great  utility.  No 
judgment  is  discovered  in  that  which 
is  now  before  us.  Cole,  on  God's 
Sovercicfnty,  is  i-ankcd  with  Cud- 
worth's  Demonstration  of  God's  Ex- 
istence, and  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  is  placed 
under  the  general  head  of  Natural 
Religion.    Warburton's  Divine  Le- 


of  Christianity  immediately  pre- 
cedes Komaine  on  the  Law  and  tbe 
Gospel ;  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress  comes  under  the  same  class 
class  as  Lardner*s  Credibility.  We 
need  to  say  no  more.  To  direct 
others  in  the  choice  of  books  re- 
nuires  some  higher  qualiftcationthao 
tnat  of  being  able  to  draw  out  a  ca- 
tah)gue  (as  we  susp^t  this  to  be]  of 
an  ifi-uhosen  private  library. 


A  i<  T.  XXXI.  jfn  Essay  on  the  Excellence  of  Christian  Knowledge  ;  with  an  Ahfutlii 
Christtaniy  on  the  ftro/iriety  of  using  every  Means  for  its  Promotion*  By  F«  A.  CoXf 
^1,  M.    Svo.    pp.  64. 


Svo. 

EVERY  means  is  an  expression 
of  wiJe  import,  and  we  confess  that 
we  were  startled  by  it,  upon  first 
reading  the  above  title.  Is  this 
«ome  modern  crusader,  we  exclaitfi* 
ed,  or  some  Protestant  inquisitor, 
who  seeks  to  rouse  a  holy  indigna- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  the  fait!)^ul 
against  all  infidols  and  heretics,  and 
to  animate  tlic  languid  professors  of 
the  gospel  to  resort  to  such  measures 
as  shall  "  compel  others  to  come 
in?"  But  our  minds  were  soon  re- 
lieved, and  our  apprehensions  en- 
tirely removed.  Everif  means^  we 
found,  comprehentted  no  more  than 
the  pious  example  of  private  Chris- 
tians, Sabbath  schools,  and  missions. 
These  are  the  means  which  Mr.  Cox 
recommends  for  \\m  purpose  of  dif- 
fusinc:  the  knowledge  of  Christ  **  us 
a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  sin." 

We  know  not  why  the  author  has 
"ffhosen  to  €m>ploy  the  term  ^abhaih- 
Schools.  If  Sunday  be  too  heathen- 
islr  a  tcr.n,  he  was  surely  not  under 
the  nocc^^iity  of  nsini^  onn  that  is 
.Tcwish.  If  acliristian  be  soscrupu- 
ous  as  to  object  to  a  couunon  and 


now  perfectly  innocent  anpellatire, 
because  it  originated  in  iaolatry,  lie 
ought  to  adopt  that  which  is  tfuly 
christian,  the  Lord^s-Day.  And,  to 
be  perfectly  consistent, '  let  him  also 
adopt  the  custom  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  respect  of  the  names  of 
the  other  days  of  the  week,.a|id  (4 

the  months  .of  the.  year* 

Mr.  Cox  expects  much  good  iroii 
missions.  We  expect  little.  Tlii 
principle  upon  which  the)'  are  ge 
nerally  conducted  will  ensure  tbei 
failure.  Christianity  was  not  jyro 
mulgated  till  tlie  World  was  cii' 
lizccl,  and  consequently  ready 
receive  tlie  important  truths  wni( 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
commissioned  to  teach.  The  Soci< 
of  Friends  in  America  are  now  vei 
laudably  following  the  exam] 
which  the  Deity  himself  haspro[ 
ed,  and  their  sncccss  will  no  dool 
be  commensuraj:e  with  the  wisd< 
of  their  plan,  and  an  ample  reward 
their  labour  and  expence,  Theyal 
first  teaching  the  Indians  to  be  met 
they  will  then  easily  make  the 
Christians. 
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Aht.  XXXII.  A  Sfrtoui  Call  to  the  Chrutian  World  to  consider  the  present  State  cf  the 
Jfws  ;  with  some  Thoughts  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  Paul,  By  a  memler 
of  the  Church  of  England^  the  Author  of  the  Battle  of  Armageddon.   12iBio.   pp.  35. 

THE  object  of  the  writer  of  this, 
little  tract  is  to  rouse  the  attention 
of  those  wf)o  are  zealously  employ- 
ed in  sending  missions  to  Otalicite, 
to  Hindostan,  and  to  Africa,  towards 
God's  ancient  people  scattered 
throu:);h  our  own  country;  and  to 
prerail  upon  them  to  make  some 
strenuous  efforts  for  their  conver- 
sion. The  conversion  of  the  Jews 
irould,  indeed,  be  in  ipany  respects 


event  of  great  importance;  a 
strong  additional  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  and  a  means  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  a  large 
body  flpf  men.  But  the  author  of  this 
fS.ooA  advice  indulges  fallacious 
hopes,  we  apprehend,  in  supposing 
that  they  will  be  induced  to  violate 
the  grand  principle  of  their  law,  to 
receive  the  system  which  he  insists 
upon  proposing  to  their  acccptauc9 . 

A  IT.  XXXtll.   The  Essence f  Sfttrltualttyy  and  glorious  Issue  of  the  Religion  of  Christ  . 
Jesus  to  all  God^s  Chosen.     Exhibited  In  Remarks  on  the  Exprossion  "   Ferily%  Ve* 
riltf^  as  usedhy  our  blessed  Saviour  In  many  Parts  of  Scripture  ^     By  Samoej.  Bar- 
fVA&D,  Jun.  12mo.  ]>p.  314>.     • 


TH£  phrase,  «  Verily,  verily," 
eccurs  no  less  than  two  and  twenty 
times  in  the  gospel  of  John ;  and 
Mr.  B.  imagining,  in  consequence 
of  his-  totfd  ignoi*ance  of  Hebrew 
phraseology,  that  some  mystical 
^nse  oiusjt  l;e  cpncealed  in  these 
passages,  has  employed  a  great  d^al 
of  time  and  labour  in  endeavouring 
to^  discover  it.  He  imagines  alsp^ 
with  equal  reason,  that  he  has  sue- 
ceedcdT.  He  has  certainly  contrived 
to  fiU  more  than  300  pnges  with  the 
restdt  of  his  lucubrations,  and  yet 
lt)u  "earthen  vessel,"  p.  308,  which 


he  bclie%x8,  poor  man !  that  his 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  filled,  is  not 
yet  emptied.  He  tells  us,  that  he  has 
a  larger  work  laying  by  him  unfi- 
nished, and  he  threeitens  to  send  it 
into  the  world.  We  hope,  however, 
that  ^^  the  pftrest  of  business,  and  af 
a.  family,"  will  keep  it  laj^inghy 
him  till  he  is  grown  old  and  wise 
enough  (for  ht;  acknowledges  lliat 
he  is  yet  "  a  babe,'*)  to  perceive 
that  \\v  has  none  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  an  interpreter  of  the 
word  of  God,  .'    ** 


DEVOTIONAL. 

A«T«  XXXIV*  The  Book  of  Common  P raver ^  and  Administration  of  thi  Sacrum- 
luen^,  and  other  Rita  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Em^land  and  Itelaod ; 
together,  with  tlie  Psalter,  or  Psalms  (f  David,  To  which  is  prtf.rcd  an  Iniro^ 
diction,  comfrrising  a  History  of  tlie  Bnglish  Liturt^y ; ,  n  Sketch  (f  the  Itefomm^ 
tion  lit  England ;  and  a  View  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Holy  Saripturcs, 
The  Calendar,  Rubt-ics,  Services^  and  Book  of  Psalms ^  are  accompanied  with  Notes ^ 
historical,  explanatory,  and  illustrative.     By  the  Jtcv»  Rt  Warner,  8vo. 


"  IT  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editor. 

(to  use  his  own  wordsjln  preparing  for  the 

public  Ibe  present  edition  of'  Thu  Book  of 

1  tommon  Prayer/  to  increase  the  utility  of 

;  our  admirable  Liturgy,  by  rendering  it 

ncre  generally  and  completely  under' 

'  foo^;  than  there  is  reai^on  to  apprehend 

.  it  tt  present  is,    For  iln$  purpose  He  has 


prefixed  an  Introduction,  conlai(il>ir^  an* 
account  of  its  origin/  progress,  <n^  c^om- 
pietion ;  and  added  lo  the  Tables,  Httlest 
Calendar,  Rubrics^  and  Services,  a  serin^i' 
of  Motes,  hi«toricaU  explanaiory, .  aiuI^ 
ilUistrative,  drawp  from  tlie  best  aiUhp- 
ritic!!,  and  thrown  into  ilie  most  familiar 
form.  These  will  he  iound  to  coalaii\ 
L  3 
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some  curious  information  with  respect  to 
.  the  Tables.  Ruks,\tid  Calendar;  an  ac- 
count of  the  occasions  on  which  the  dif- 
ferent Rubrics  were  eslablished ;  and 
notices  of  the  sowxes  whence  the  various  , 
Jltrvicesof  the  Church  have  been  compiled; 
and  the  times  when  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  places  which  they  now 
,  respectively  occupy.  With  these  notes 
.  are  incorporated  familiar  explanations  of 
the  obscure  or  difficult  passages  in  the 
Bpistkst  Gospels,  and  Psalms;*  with 
corrections  of  mistranslations  in  them, 
and  illustrations  of  their  numerous  refe- 
•  fences  to  the  ancient  history,  customs, 
fuid  manners  of  the  Jewish  and  Eastern 
^tions.  The  Editor  lays  claim  to  no 
originality  in  his  materials,  and  to  no 
very  extensive  research  in  his  collection 
pf  them.  The  merit  of  his  performance 
(if  merit  it  may  assert)  arises  from  his 
liaving  drawn  together,  and  brought 
into  one  point  of  view,  many  aids  lo- 
ivards  the  underslandirtg  of  our  National 
'  l.iturgy,  which  from  their  having  been 


hitherto  dispersed  through  various  worb; 
were  not  easily  made,  and  consequently 
would  not  probably  become,  the  objects 
of  general  attainment." 

TO  those  who  arc  accustomed  in 
their  public  or  private  devotions  to 
employ  the  service  book  of  the  na- 
tional church,  this  publication  will 
be  useful.    We  aLre  sorry,  however, 
that  is  not  in  our  power  to  bestow 
upon  it    unquaUfie(J  praise.     Mr. 
Warner  has  admitted  m  his  notes, 
not  only  upon  the  calendar,  but  also 
upon  the  services,  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  the  feasts,  severtil  niarvellous 
stories,  now  generally  i¥»ected  by 
writers  upon  ecclesiastical  history : 
many  obscure  passages  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  Epistles  are  not  illustcated; 
^nd  the  annotations  affixed  to  the 
Psalms,  are  frequently  needless  o^ 
unsatisfactory. 
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Art,  XXXV.  Hiai$M  the  Security  cf  the  Estahlished  Cimoh.   HuiMy  addrtud 
to  hi$  Grace  the  Areltbiehcp  (/  Canterbury,  8vo.  pp.  Sd. 


THE  anonymous  author  of  these 
[joints,  who  boasts  of  having  had  the 
lear  of  the  late  primate ;  and  who 
writes  in  a  manner  which  marks 
him  for  someone  of  consequence, 
at  least,  in  bis  own  opinion,  has 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Rheto- 
ricians. His  Grace  of  Canterbury, 
if  he  be  a  man,  must  be  moved  to 
attention  by  such  an  exordium  as 
the  following : 

"  THE  period  at  which  your  Grace 
has  been  called  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  must  be  allowed  one 
of  extreme  difficulty:  indeed,  if  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  ever  formed  an  ob- 
ject of  your  ambition,  you  have,  in  the 
iMtimaiit  of  fnany*  m  (air  a  prospect  of 
having  (hat  with  gratiiictd,  or  at  leart  of 
lyitnessing  Ike  annihilatioa  of  your  high 
dignity,  as  any  of  your  predecesfor«  since 
tbe  daysofCranmer.'' 


As  to  the  crown  of  maityrdomi 
his  grace  may  perhaps  lower  hia-ex- 
pectations  as  he  proceeds  with  our 
orator  and  finds  that  the  persecutors 
he  has  to  fear  are  the  methodists; 
and  the  danger  with  which,  be  has 
been*  so  unmercifully    threatened 
arises  solely  from  the  itineranqr  of 
the  methodist  preachers ;  and  mm 
their  not  being  permitted  to  reside 
more  tlian  one  fear  with  tibe  «n  " 
congregation,     whether  after  d 
his  grace  wtU  think  it  worth  wWle 
to  attend  to  the  advice  of  thn  anoiiy 
mous  writer,  and  be  prevailed  upon 
to  countenance  the  plan  which  he 
has  suggested,  as  absolutelv  neces« 
sary  to  avert  the  danger,  will  dM^ 
upon  the  share  of  good  sense  v^id 
he  poss^esse^.   It  appears  that  he  wi! 
be  tried.       "         *      ' 


♦  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  abi«  ^fsisUnce  which  I  havei  received,  wilk 
^e^pect  to  the  Boekef  Psahns,  without  acknowledging  that  it  was  derived  book 
^j^  very  intelligenl  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Falccjnbe,  A.  M.  Bath. 


^DDEESS  OK  THE  SUBJECT  OF  METH0D|8M, 
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«ftTbe  9u!^ect  unto  iwhirh  I  thuii  pre> 
otme  to  solicit  a  candid  altention^  is  one 
on  which  I  had  the  honour  of  frequent 
conversation  with  jrour  amiable^   con- 
•dChlduSyin<J^lgtbhipt^deGe6sor.  I  alti 
ooopctomiosAjr  tha4ilen|agi^mut;Ruf 
hk  atnuotti  attention,  aUhoi^  principally 
at  a  time  when  declining  age,  and  ia- 
gre$sit^  in/ifn^iUes»   rendered  hiro  less 
fble  to  engi^ge  in  the   rising  contest. 
But  he  saw  the  growing  evil,  and  iiorely 
dreaded  the  probable  effect.     I  Ihu^  in- 
troduce his  respected   name  to  notice 
hrlhet,  that   I  understood    from  him> 
tot  a  resolution  had  in  Mtnre  ineasure 
been  adopted,  even  in  concutttooe  i^*Sth 
lome  of  the  most  vespectable  of  the  dis- 
senters, to  propose  certain  regHlatiemi  of 
ih»  Toleration  Act,  wtiich  might  check 
Ihll  ipirkofindiscfiminateschisiA  which 
■ow  ihrealens^  not  merely  tlwi  establitih- 
mtsat,  but  eren  religion  itself:  .but  that  it 
was  deemed  adviseable  to  pave  the  way 
byan  act,  tthidh  should  enable  the  fit- 
•hops  to  silence  one  prevailing  argu* 
Meat  m  fiivouf  of  separation,  by  enlbr- 
eing  the  stricter  residence  of  the.  paro- 
efatal  clergy:  thereby  net  only  securing 
to  the  people  vigilant  pasters  of  their 
own  communion*  but  probably  excluding 
piso  intruders  on  their  flocks.  The  course 
must  be  allowed  prudent;  and  I  trust 
the  whole  of  the  plan  is  yet  intended  to 
be  pursued/' 

The  remedy  which  is  jproposed  to 
iem6fd  the  evil  of  metiiodism  is  ad 
gentle,  we  acknowledgei  as  can  h^ 
{inscribed ;  but  we  doulk  its  efiica* 
cy^  as  vteell  as  the  propriety  and  the 
possibility  of  adflftinistering  it.  <<Far 
u  it  fidm  my  wish,"  says  our  au«* 
^r^  p»  24.  **  to  increase  the  num- 
ber Qt  ^nal  statutes,  or  to  abridge 
the  spirit  of  the  toleration  act  Let 
it  meiefy  be  defined  (as  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  clei^gy  of  the 
establi^ment ;  and  has  always  been 
considered  as  eiqpedientby  the  most 
resectable  disi^nters)  that  a  minis- 
.^,  preacher,  or  teacher,  shall  be 
liceticed  to  and  cot^ned  to  his  own 
^profiriate  legiitered  pi^e  of  wor- 


The  q>irit  of  methodism  might  by 
such  a  measure  be  checked  for  a 
while,  but  it  cannot  be  subdued ; 
It  has  been  raised  by  the  ambition, 
the  worldly-mindedness,  and  the 
negligence  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  can 
be  counteracted,  and  repressed  only 
by  their  return  to  that  pure  and  holy 
chai-acter,  to  that  pious  and  exem- 
plary discharge  of  their  duties,  by 
which  they  were  once  honourably 
distinguished.  All  other  means  ta 
stop  the  progress  of  methodism  must 
faiL  Let  the  clergy  of  every  rank 
look  to  their  dwn  lives  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  not  to  new  acts  of  par* 
liatnent,  or  explanations  of  those 
already  in  force ;  if  they  wish  tp 
save  an  establishment  which  ii 
thought  to  be  in  danger,  not  from 
external  foes  alone,  but  from  "those 
^f  her  own  household.'* 

We  wele  feomewhat  surprized  tp 
ineet  in  a  work  pretending  to  sbmo 
authority,  with  such  ignorance  as 
,the  author  has  displaved  concerning 
the  priiit^iples  of  methodism. 

*'^  III  the  ordinary  methodist  so* 
deties,  he  obsetves,  the  calamitiea 
of  the  Cohinistic  doctrines  are  gene^^ 
rally  prevalent;  predestination,  e* 
leotioii^  and  reprobation  with  their 
attendantsof  presumption  and  alarm^ 
are  dealt  out  iti  seductive  cw  terrific 
langaage,  generally  proportioned  to 
the  ignorance  and  illiteracy  of  the  ^ 
preaeber."  This  is.  a  strange  mis- 
take. The  doctrines  of  the  metho« 
dists  are  Arminian  ;  the  doctrines 
which  ive  imagine  the  author  him* 
self  professes,  unless  he  be  a  trw 
churchman. 

In  the  course  of  the  pamphlet,  we 
meet  with  some  veiy  proper  remarks 
upon  the  nan*residence  of  thebi^ 
shops  in  their  dioceses :  but  the  au- 
thor does  not  appear  to  bo  aware  of 
the  forcible  application  of  these  re- 
martcs  to  the  case  of  their  regular 
i^nd  loft^  attendance  in  parU^mei&t. 
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Akt.  XXX VT.  An  Addrezs  to  the  Lower  Classes  of  his  Parishioners,  on  tht  SiJjed 
of  Methodism;  from  the  Minister  of  theiw  Parish ;  By  the  Author  of  a  LeUer  0 
a  Country  Clergyman  oru  tlie  uime  SiJject.  8vo.  pp.  27. 


THE  author  wishes  to  convince 
a  number  of  the  sill)r  sheep  that 
have  wandered  from  their  proper 
fold :  "  that  they  have  left  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  whom  they  have 
confided  on  the  justest  grounds,  fox 
such  as  have  no  reasonable  claim  to 
their  cpufidence ;  and  secondly,  that 
in  leaving  the  established  church  in 
which  they  were  brought  up;  they, 
bave  left  ddctrines  of  the  Gospel 


for  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  there^ 
and  indeed  are  a  direct  violatioD  of 
its  principles.'*  This  minister,  so 
properly  oesirous  of  reclaiming  hi§ 
ilock,  would  perhaps  have  bad  a 
better  chance  of  success  had  be  em-. 
ployed  ^more  conciliating  method: 
men  are  not  rendered  more  open  to 
conviction  by  being  told  that  they 
are  ignorc^n(p  jfoolish,  stUlen,  and 
corUentims^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  XXXVII.  A  Systematic  View  qf  the  Revealed  Wisdom  qf  the  Word  of  God 
nTPr»  lai  of  which  IFisdom  the  Helrrjo  Tongue  is  the  predesigned  and  appropriats 
Expositor.  By  the  Rev.  Raby  WiLLtAiASyqf  the  Island  qf  Jamaica,  8vo.  pp.  I72< 


IT  is,  we  fear,  a  task  beyond  our 
powers  to  convey  to  our  readers  any 
clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  this 
strange  production.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  tne  writer,  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  him,  is  to  prove  that  the 
lettersof  the  Hebrew  Aiphabettaken 
singly  ;  and  also  inthe  various  com- 
binations of  which  they  are  suscep^ 
tible,  contain  a  complete  system  of 
christian  doctrines;  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  strui^ture  of  the  Jewish  Ta- 
bernacle ;  and  the  disposition  of  th^ 
v^ious  utensils  which  were  placed 
in  it  for  the  purposes  of  divine  wor- 
ship. 

The  Hebrew  Alphabet  according 
to  th  is  most  ingenious  and  penetrating 
author  consists  of  eighteen  original 
emblems ;  and  hence  results  the  fol- 
lowing o:!)bIemattcal  creed : 

*'  (ALph)  Man  fonncd  in  the 
image  of  his  maker,  ia  the  simili- 
tudes of  his  t>l€|sserl  Redeemer,  was 
by  him  placed  in  the  j^iiidvn  of  Eden 
in  the  (Beth J  mansions  of  paradise 
wherjein  all  the  sweet  varieties  of 
nature  did  abound  and  every  (Ghi~ 
melj  anivial  proffer  its  various  ser- 
yices :   Sp  euter^d,    and  the  man 


transgressed :  justly  therefore  were 
he  and  his.  consort  detruded  thence, 
and  the  (Daldh)  door  shut  agaipai 
them.    Their  once  happy  manstoa 
was  now  unto  them  as  a  (He)fakic 
overturned^   their  conversation,  /fl- 
ffientatianj  and  woe,    Soon  the  shep- 
hercFs  life  (Vau)  became  the  occu- 
pation of  the  repentant  and  faithfal, 
while   fZainJ     war    and*  slaughter 
swayed  the  unbelieving  race:   the 
inflicted  earth  brought  ^orth  (Heth) 
thorns  and  thistles ;  and  IfTeth)  Sm 
tan^s  Empire^  was  to  the  full,  estab' 
lished.      The  covenanted  time  ar- 
rives ;  the  (Jod)  holy  fire  desccndi 
upon  the  Mount  Sinai ;  and  the  an-t 
gel  of  that  covenant  (Lamed)  stoops 
to  redeem  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  to 
instruct  (MeniJ  a  perverse  genera- 
tion-    For  unto  thirdid  the  fire  of 
his  glory  dwell  (Nun)  in  a  nieasured 
moclel  (Samech)  of  the  heavens.  The 
promised  and  eventful  day  draws 
near;  the  only  begotten  o#  the  Fa* 
ther,  the  light  of  nght,  and  (Aia) 
the  discerner  qf  all  things^    comei 
down  from  heaven  ;  and  is  incarnate 
oy  the    Holy  Ghost  of  the    Virgin 
MJiry,    and   is   made   (Phe)  nmni 
and  is  (TsadeJ  crucified  also  for  u!^ 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  de^d  and  bu- 
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tied:  he  descended  iuto  hell;  on 
the  third  day  he  rises  again  accord- 
inj^  to  the  scriptures,  and  (Phci 
Koph)  re*appears  unto  his  disciples. 
HaTing  ordained  the  (RediJ  waters 
of  baptism  unto  jcemissioo  oC  sinfl> 
and  through  repentance  in  faith  unto 
a  (Skin)  new  birth  in  righteousness ; 
he  perpetuates  the  holy  niyster}r, 
and  fTau^  breaks  his  sacred  body  in 
distributtvm  of  eternal  life,  unto  all 
who  come  prepared," 

The  discoveries  of  this  exquisite 
author  in  astronomy,  are  no  less 
wonderful  than  these  in  philology. 
The  Newtonian  system,  he  calls 
JSabeTs  system  ;  and .  conjectures, 
most  philosophically,^^  that  the  mind 
thatoid  6rst  unbosom  this  fallacy, 
oiust  previously' have  denied  some 
savmg  truth,  wliich  hath  thus  aveng- 
ed the  insult.*'  The  true  sptem, 
which  is  that  of  Zion,  is  formed  from 
considering  the  tabernacle  and  its 
furoituve  as  tlie  true  pattern  of  the 
visible  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  hea- 


vens. The  altar  of  burnt  <ffering\ 
represents  the  earth ;  the  brazen  h^ 
ver,  the  ffiopn;  the  curtain^  the 
fixed  stars  ;  the  lamp-stand^  the  sun 
and  six  planets y  &c.  &c.  &c« 

Under  the  head  of  ecKpses,  tiiii 
luminous  author  remarks  ^^thut 
where  light  is  not,  there  darkness 
hath  actud  possession^  as  it  werd 
antecedent  occupancy.  He,  how- 
ever, who  formed  lights,  had  him-* 
self  created  that  dai^ncss,  and  had 
created  it  to  be  supplanted,  by  the 
resolutions  of  Jacoo,  by  the  up-i 
Tightness  of  Israel. 

There  is  then  no  necessity  for  tlie 
endurance  of  Satan^s  assumed  power 
as  of  an  unaUenable  consequeuoe. 
Rev.  xzi.  22,  27.  p.  160. 

Having  with  great  difficulty  prob 
served  our  patience  so  far ;  will  our 
readers  pardon  us,  if  we  confisss 
that  we  nave  closed  the  book  ex* 
claiminor  "  Tribus  AiUicyris  insana- 
bile  caput  T^ 


Art.  XXXVIII.  Select  Passages  qf  the  JFrUings  ef  Si.  Chtysostom,  St.  Gregory 
Nasdamtnt  and  St.  Basil.  Translaud  from  the  Greek,  By  Hugh  SruAar 
Boyd*  12mo.  pp.  68. 


THE  translator  having  devoted 
his  attention  for  some  time  past  to 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  orators  of  the  christian 
chorch;  has  been  particularly 
charmed  with  the  writings  of  John 
Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Naziaii- 
xen,  archbishops  of  Constant! nople. 
It  is  natural /o  suppose,  that  what 
has  pleased  ourselves,  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  others;  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Boyd  "presumes  that  his  la- 
bour will  nqt  have  been  mispent,  if 
he  presents  a  translation  of  some  se- 
lected passages  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  &me  of  these  il- 
lustrious orators;  but  frpm  their  ig- 
norance of  the  Greek  language,  are 
anacqnainted    with    their    works.** 

The  passages  he  has  chosen  are 
^an  oration  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
ju-chbishop  of  Constantinople,  pro- 
](oqQced  |ath^  church  pf  St,  Sophia, 


A.  D.  899.  The  exordium  and 
peroration  of  St.  GregoiVs  funeral 
oration  on  his  father.  1  he  perora- 
tion of  St.  Gregory *s  farewell  sermoa 
when  he  resigned  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  peroration  of  St« 
Gregory^s  pane^ynck  on  St.  Bazil. 
An  elegy  or  epitaph  on  St.  Basils 
written  by  St.  Gregory  Naziansen^ 
The  peroration  of  a  sermon  by  St. 
Bazil,  in  honour  of  the  forty  mar- 
tyrs, who  were  put  to  death  at  Se- 
bastea.  The  conclusion  of  St.  Ba- 
zil's  homily  on  baptism;  and  ao 
extract  from  St.  BaziFs  funeral  ora^ 
tion  on  the  martyr  Julitta, 

The  oration  by  St.  Chrysostoni  is 
by  far  the  most  eloquent  of  these 
passages ;  and  from  this  we  make 
the  following  extract  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Boyd*s  talents  as  a  translator. 

The  oration  was  pronounced  for 
the  purpose  qf  averting  tlie  rage  of 
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the  populace  from  Eutropius, .  tbe 
degraded  minister  of  Arcadius,  once 
the  bitter  enemy  of  tbe  cburcb,  but 
now  a  trembling  supj^liaat  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar: 

*•  DID  I  not  continuaUy  «ay  to  you, 
that  wealth  is  a  fugitive  slave,  ^t  my 
words  were  not  endured?  Did  I  not  per- 
petually remind  you,  that  it  is  a  servant 
)  yoid  of  mtitude>  but  you  were  not  wii« 
hna  to  be  convinced?  Lo!  experience 
lialh  proved  to  thee,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
fugitive  slave,  not  only  an  un|rratefiil 
Servant,  but  likewise  a  destroyer  of  man. 
It  h  this  which  hath  undone  thee,  which 
bath  abased  thee  in  the  dust.  Did  I  not 
frequently  obsrrve^  that  the  wound  in- 
Ificted  by  a  friend  is  more  worthy  of  re- 
gord  than  the  kisses  of  an  enemy?  If 
thou  hadsteodured  the  wounds  eiy  hand 
inflicted,  perchance  their  kisses  had  not 
CDgefidered  Uiis  death  to  thee.  For  my 
wounds  are  the  ministers  of  healthy  but 
their  kisses  are  the  harbingers  of  dis- 
ease. . .  .Where  now  are  thy  slaves,  and 
cup-bearers?  Where  are  they  who  walk- 
ed insolently  through  the  Forum,  ob- 
truding  upon-  all  their  encomiums  on 
thee?  They  have  taken  the  alarm ;  they 
Ikave  renounced  thy  frietidship;  they 
have  made  thy  downfall  the  foundation 
erf"  their  security.  Far  different  our  prac- 
lice.  In  tbe  full  climax  of  thy  enormities 
we  braved  thy  fury,  and  now  that  thou 
art  fallen,  we  cover  thee  with  our  man- 
tle, and  tender  thee  our  service.  The 
ehurch  unrelentingly  besieged  hath 
spread  wide  her  arms  and  pressed  thee 
to  her  bosom,  whilst  the  theatres,  tbote 
idoli  of  thy  ioitif  which  so  oft  have 
drawn  down  thy  vengeance  upon  us, 
have  betrayed  thee,  have  abandoned 
|hee.  And  yet  how  often  did  I  exclaim. 
Impotent  is  thy  rage  against  the  church: 
thou  seekest  to  overturn  her  from  her 
lofty  eminence,  and  thy  incautious  steps 


will  be  hurried  down  tlie  precipe* 
but  all  was  disregarded!  The  Hip. 
podromes  having  consumed  thy  riches, 
sharpen  their  swordi;  against  thee,  whilst 
the  church,  poorsntfering  victim  of  thy 
whrfh,  traverses  the  mountains,  vaffies, 
^ifoods,  panting  to  Kesoue  thee  fi«m  tin 


•*  I  speak  not  these  tlui^  to  trftm)ria 
on  a  prostrate  foe,  but  ittore  firmlfla 
establish  the  upright:  I  aim  not  to  bee* 
rate  a  wound  yet  bleeding,  but  to  ensunl 
sweet  health  to  those  who  are  im- 
wounded :  I  wish  not  to  bury  ia  an  abyss 
of  waters,  him  who  is  halMrovvned  aJ« 
ready,  but  to  caution  those  whose  bark 
glides  smoothly  on  the  ocean,  lest  they 
shotdd  be  wrecked  at  laH.  And  hoif 
shaN  they  be  preserved?  hdt  theaime* 
dttats  on  the  viciBsha4es  of  moftili. 
This  very  iiiaa«  had  he  but  feared  a 
change,  had  net  etperienced«  change. 
But  sinoe  neither  foreign  nor  don^iit 
examples  could  recbim  him,  ye»  at  least, 
who  are  enshrined  in  wealth,  from  his 
calamity  should  derive  instruction.  N(V; 
thing  is  more  imbecile  or  tnore  empty 
than  the  affairs  of  men;  therefore,  what- 
ever  terms  I  might  empby  to  detm 
their  vileness,  my  illustration  would  be 
insufficient.     To  call  them  a  bkrfe  of 

rw,  a  smoke,  a  dream,  a  fbwet ,  would 
to  stamp  a  dignity  upoit  chem,  for 
they  are  less  tlian  nothing!** 

Mr.  Boyd  iDforats  ua  in  a  poaEiKl 
tbat  ^<  if  the  small  and  incomi^en^ 
ble  apecimena  whicli  he  has  wtf 
publiabed  should  be  apptoved;  and 
if  the  public  should  cotnpl^Q  not  of 
their  prolixity,  hut  of  their  ooncise^ 
»es8 ;  it  is  his  intention,  at  a  future 
period,  to  tnmslate  senrerai  Gieek 
HoDiiUea  entijpe.''  We  bof»e  he  will 
nieet  with  enpoun^ei^iTt  sufficient 
to  animate  him  to  exoQUte  his  intetk 
tion.  J 


^*^3«i«:.^!^  "^^J    ^   ^"^  ^  ^'«  «•   lW/^oa#  Stiljecis.    h 
2nfceVobm€9,  12mo.  pp.  241.  342.  255, 


Tbe  author  of  this  religious  novel 
was  a  Mr,  John  Salchell  oif  Ketter- 
ing j  tbe  editor  is  Mr.  Andrew  Ful- 
kr* 

Th«  heroines  of  the  f:tory,  (if  the 
foeaprc  incidents  which  are  related, 
^es^rv^e  1^%  naoEMi)  are  two  young 


hidies ;  who  hj^rinjg  been  converted! 
froip  the  errors  of  their  ways,  un- 
dertake tbe  good  work  of  conTerting 
all  that  come  within  tlwir  reach.  Mi- 
randa  Barnwell,  fond  of  dissipation, 
an  avowed  member  of  the  establishr 
e4  diurch^  h^t  i«  reality  h^lf  ao  iiH 
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$Ad ;  is  converted  by  her  aunt  into 
a  Oilmistic  Dissenter ;  and  at  the 
flame  time  her  grave  and  pious  friend 
£u8ebiaNevilie»  a  Roman  Catholic; 
is  induced  by  the '  elocraence  of  a 
fpOT  labourer  on  her  &toer's  tstatei 
to  abjure  popery,  and  join  the  rage- 
nmited  Miranda.  An  iaiidel  lover, 
and  bis  infidel  father ;  Mr.  Neville, 
a  bigoted  adherent  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  Miss  Neville,  equally  de- 
voted to  the  mystical  Lady  of  Baby- 
Jon  ;  and  &ther  Albino,  a  most  fu- 
fious  inquisitor-like  priest;  are  com- 
pelled to  own  the  power  of  these  fe« 
male  missionaries,  and  aie  led  cap- 
tive by  them  at  their  will  to  the  Con- 
venticle. Young  'Neville  becc»nes 
aprotestant^  even  whilst  a  student 
in  a  Popish  College.  In  the  course 
of  the  storv  a  Jewish  family  is  also 
introdncea,  and  converted  to  the 
lihristian  &ith :  and  at  the  winding 
lip  of  the  whole ;  all,  protectant,  ca- 
tholic, and  Jew,  excepting  the  good 


aunt,  are  resolved  to  become  bap^ 
tists.     Some  poor  Socinians  also  ap- 

Eear  in  the  n^ptley  group,  but  not  to 
e  converted:  they  serve  only  to 
excite  a  little  pious  wrath  in  the 
breast  of  the  amiable  piomoteniof 
the  true  faith. 

The  author,  ^'  frank,  kind  and 
generous,  (so  sa3rs  his  editor)  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature ;  and  a 
faithful  painter  of  human  life,**  has 
very  properly  shewn  a  trufy  rcligiou$ 
regard  to  truth  as  well  as  orthodoxy  ; 
in  representing  these  obstinate  here;* 
tics  as  injorious  to  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  impious  rebeh  againsfc 
God. 

Considering  the  extreme  dulnesa 
of  the  subject,  the  book  is  uot  badtf 
written  ;•  and  to  the  credit  of  the  au^ 
thor  it  must  be  observed  that,  he 
has  taught  his  female  champions^ 
both  young  and  old,  to  wield  thfe 
weapons  of  polemic  theology  with 
some  degree  of  dexterity  andskilL 
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THE  forms  of  the  house  of  com- 
inons  may  be  the  most  convenient 
for  the  dispatch  of  their  own  business, 
but  they  are  not  well  adapted  for 
tonveymg  information  to  the  public. 
These  very  interesting  reports  would 
have  appeared  better  in  another 
Am ;  iney  shonM  have  borne  the 
title  of  transactions  or  proceedings, 
and  have  been  arranged  in  historical 
order. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  ex- 
{>lained  in  the  following  advertise*^ 
ment, 

mmSHAND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 
"A  SOCIETY  having  been  formed 
with  the  above  designation,  it  has  been 
judged  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Pub- 
lic a  bri^f  statement  of  the  muotu  which 
fxiit  Ibr  such  a  Society,  of  the  Specifo 
sA/eetwbipk  it  embraces,  and  of  the^pmi- 
^ih$  by  which  its  operations  will  bedi- 
fscled. 

"The  reoMOM,  which  call  for  such  an 
Inslitution/rhiefly  refer  to  the  prevalence 
9^ Ignorance,  Superstition,  and  Idohitry, 
iyer  so  Uir|re  a  portiQJ)  of  t|ie  ^orJdj;  the 


limited  nature  of  the  recpectaUe  Spcie* 
ties  now  in  existesicc,  an  their  acknow- 
ledged insufficieacy  to  supply  the  de* 
mand,  for  Bibles  in  the  United  King- 
doms and  Foreign  Countries;  and  the 
veoent  attempts  which  have  been  made  oH 
the  part  of  Infidelity  to  discredit  the  evt« 
dence,  vilify  the  character^  and  destroy 
4he  influence  of  Christianitv* . 

*'  The  exclusive  okfed  or  this  Society 
is,  to  difliise  the  knowledg(e  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  circulating  them  in  the 
different  languages  spoken  tbroughoat 
Great  Britain  and  IrelaM;  andalsot,  ac« 
cording  to  the  extent  of  its  funds,  by  pror 
moling  the  printing  of  them  in  foreign 
langu^^es,  ami  the  distribution  of  theoi 
in  foreign  countries. 

*' The  principtet,  upon  which,  this  van 
dertaking  will  be  conducted,  are  as  com^ 
prehensive  as  the  nature  of  the  object 
suggerts  that  they  should  be.  In  the  es^e^ 
cut  ion  of  the  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  em- 
brace, the  common  support  of  Chris^'ans 
at  large;  and  to  inyite  theooncurrenca 
of  persons  of  every  description,  who  pro* 
fess  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  pro^ 
fer  Stanwd  of  Faith. 

^^  {t  stay  be  n^essary  to  add^  in  soIi« 
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citini;  ihe  countenance  of  the  Public,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  enlarged  means  of 
instruction  which  the  lower  classes  in 
this  country  have  enjoyed  of  late  years,  a 
desire  of  perusing  the  Scriptures  has  con- 
tiderabiy  increased  among  them;  and 
also  that  in  Wale^,  Ireland,  Swilizerland, 
Germany^  Denmark,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world*  Bibles  are  greatly  wanted, 
and,  in  some,  are  sought  for  with  an  ea- 
gerness, which,  but  for  authentic  assu- 
rances to  that  elfect,  would  scarcely  be 
credited/' 

Subscriptions  instantly  poured  in. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  be  but 
.  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  any  plan, 

money  to  carry  it  into  effect  will  ne- 
ver be  wanting.    In  the  first  year 

above  55()OL  was  collected,  in  the 

second  nearly  9000/.    It  is  /emarka- 

We  that  the  congregational  collec- 

tbns  in  Wales  and  Scotland  greatly 

exceed  those  which  were  made  in 

England;    Scotland  having  in  tliis 

manner  contributed  nearly   4000/., 

Wales  about  2500/.and£ngland  only 

200/.     For  this  there  mast  be  two 

causes ;  the  subscriptions  and  dona- 
•tions  are  chiefly  English,  but  it  is 

probable  that  congregational  collec- 
tion^  have  been  raised  only  by  the 
evangelical  clergy  and  their  coadju^ 
tors  among  the  dissenters.  The  lea- 
ders of  these  united  calvinists  are 
junong  the  leading  men  in  this  socie* 
ty.      Their  pulpits  are  filled  with 
IBealoi^s  rnr^n,  all  acting  under  orders. 
To  such  demonstrations  of  zeal  we 
have  notliinj*  to  object ;   but  why 
do  not  those  bishops  who  are  among 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  bible  so- 
ciety, recommend  the  regular  clergy 
to   exert   themselves    in  the   same 
cause?     Had  the  bishops  but  half 
the  vigilance  of  the  lay-overseers  of 
their      confederated      antagonists ; 
those  antagonists   would  labour  in 
vain  to  revolutionize  ihe  church  of 
England. 

The  distribution  of  English  bibles 
is  perhaps  the  least  good  which  this 
society    will  do :  it^'s  happily  our 
cheapest  as  well  as  our  best  book  ;    the'  parents: 
and  it  is  of  less  conscriuencp  to 


duce  the  price  of  bibles  to  those 
charitable  persons  who  are  disposrf 
to  give  them  to  the  poor,  than  to 
scatter  them  in '  those  countries, 
where  they  are  either  not  lo  he  pro- 
cured, or  only  with  great  difficulty. 
With  this  view  thev  arc  'printinj 
Welsh  and  Gaelic  fiibles.  They 
find  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  print 
any  in  Irish  :  they  who  can  read  in 
that  country  read  nothing  bat  En»* 
iish ;  and,  were  the  savages  whb 
speak  Erse  taught  to  roM,  they 
could  not  understand  the  written 
tongue,  so  different  is  it  said  to  be 
from  their  corrupted  dialect  The 
priests  also  would  take  effectual  care 
to  prevent  them  from  reading  the 
bible  if  they  had  it :  all  cathoiit 
priests  do  this  where  they  are  not 
shamed  into  an  affectation  of  libers- 
lity. 

It  is  time  that  all  the  inhabitantsof 
Great  Britain  should  speak  the  same 
language.  The  difference  of  tongues 
in  Ireland,  causes  estrangement, 
and  facilitates  rebellion.  So  well 
were  the  leader^  of  the  united  Irish- 
men aware  of  this,  that  some  amoog 
tliem  proposed  to  make  Erse  ths 
language  of  their  republick.  Bat 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  preser-r 
vation  of  the  Cimbric  tongues,  as 
living  languages  diould  be  desired. 
Let  every  relic  of  their  literature  be 
collected,  and  dictionaries  upouthe 
fullest  scale  be  compiled.  Govern- 
ment might  now  perhaps  be  induced 
to  think  suckao  object  not  unworthy 
of  national  support.  That  ministec 
is  gone  ;  who,  if  he 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  tcad  or  asp! 

Loved  it  no  better  ;  and  his  suc- 
pessors  have  not  inherited  (hatpait 
of  his  spirit  and  of  his  83'sten).  The 
languagesandall  their  r&maiQs  being 
thus  preserved,  the  sooner  tb^  can 
be  orally  abolished  the  better.  Jt 
is  therefore  better  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  English  bible,-  than 
to  print  Welsh  or  Gaelic  ones  fo^ 


and  funds  might 


be 


cr    raised  for  the  one  purpose,  as  weU 
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al  for  tbe  other,  upon  the  same  re*- 
ligioufigrouudssuengthened  by  mo- 
tiie^of  good  policy. 

It  is  judiciously  advised  by  one  of 
the  society's  correspondents  in  Ire- 
fend  ;  that  whatever  books  be  prin- 
ted for  the  poor  should  be  in  lartje 
type.  The  common  people,  he 
says,  cannot  read  a  small  clo^e 
pridtcd  type  :  the  duodecimo  bibles 
that  were  sent  over  for  the  papists, 
and  dutributed  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Dub- 
lin, were  almost  useless ;  the  peo- 
ple could  scarcely  read  them,  and 
that  so  slowly  and  imperfectly,  that 
they  could  never  connect  the  sen- 
tences well  enough  for  edification. 
Several  common  people  who  got 
them  from  me  returned  them  again, 
saying,  they  would  rather  give  me 
four  shillings  for  the  octavo  bibles, 

?ublished    for    the    association  in 
)ublin,  th^  get  the  small  ones  us 
a  present, 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of 
these  publications  relates  to  Germa* 
njr.  The  people  in  that  country  do 
lueralJy  huneer  after  the  bread  of 
Ufe.  These  letters  will  not  be  read 
Mthout  some  emotion. 

**  Extract  qfa  'Letter  from  Mr.  K  i  B  s  l  x  n  c, 
a  respectable  Merchant  in  Nureniterg, 

"  (Translation.) 

•'To  the  Honourable  Comroitteeof  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

*'  Much  respected  Gentlerocn: 
**  Wlien  i  happened  to  take  my  usuri 
tour  through  Austria  and  Stiria,  at  Easter 
last,  I  had  so  many  or^nt  calls  for  Bi- 
bles and  New  Testaments,  that  I  really 
felt  distrest,  not  knowing  what  (o  do,  or 
how  to  supply  these  multiplied  wanl<. 
The  more '  agreeably  was  1  surprized, 
wheti,  immediately  afber  my  return,!  fe- 
eeived  the  account  of  your  new -estab- 
lished Bibie  Society  from  your  foreign 
Secretary.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above  ail  that  we  ask  or  think; 
and  may  hii  choicest  blessings  descend 
upon  you,  most  respected  and  beloved 
wethn5n»  for  your  happy  resfilation  to 
ipread  far  and  near  the  mestimable  trea- 

I  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


*<  We  cannot  but  return  you  our  most 
humble  thanks,  for  having  encouraged  us 
in  the  most  liberal  manner  to  co«ope.*'ate 
wi(h  you  in  this  excellent  work  of  love. 
Whilst  reading  your  kind  invitation  and 
ofTer,  I  was  deeply  impressed  wjlh  that 
scripture  '  They  beckoned  to  their 
partners  which  were  in  Uie  other  ship, 
that  they  should  come  and  help  tliem  ^ 
and  so  they  came  and  hlled  both  ships  so 
that  ihey  began  to  sink.*  Your  letter 
afforded  me  such  joy  that  I  could  not 
contain  myself,  but  immediately  went  to 
tlie  Rev.  John  God  fried  Schoener,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  ministers  of  our 
city,  in  order  to  communicate  to  him  the 
jo)  fui  news  from  a  far  country*  He  was 
no  less  affected  than  myself;  aiid  wa 
agreed  to  appoint  a  meetmg  of  Christian 
friends  on  A'scension-Day,  at  which  we 
unanimously  resolved  to  unite  for  tbe 
formation  of  a  Bibb  Society,  and  by  a 
printed  letter,  to  invite  our  Christian 
friends  throughout  Germany  and  Swit** 
zcrland,  to  assist  us  In  so  noble  an  under* 
taking* 

"  When  sometimes  I  am  privileged  to 
giveaway  a  Bible  or  New  Testament,  fa- 
ther, mother,  son,  and  daughter,  are  run- 
ning afler  me,  thanking  me  a  hundred, 
ancT a  thousand  times,  kissing  my  hand* 
and  my  coat;  shedding  tears  ot'joy,  and 
loudly  exclaiming;  '  May  God  bless 
you:  may  the  Lord  Jesus  oless  you  ia 
time  and  to  all  eternity.'  Really  I/ek 
sometimes  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  joy,  so 
that  I  could  not  sulHciently  bless  God,  foe 
having  eritru^ted  me  with  the  honourable 
commission  of  steward  of  the  kind  bene* 
tactions  of  others.  But  th«  more  I  dis- 
perse, the  more  the  petitions  both  of  Mi- 
nisters and  Schoolmasters  increase,  not 
only  fromAustrtA,but  likewise  from  Stiria, 
Carintiiia,  and  Hungary,  insomuch  that  I 
am  afraid  to  present  tl)cir  petitions/^ 

**  Among  the  large  number  of  indi* 
viduals  and  families  (says  a  clergyman 
in  Alsace)  t9  whom  a  6ible  is  a  most 
welcome  present,  I  first  put  down 
such  characters  as  are  most  active  in  pro- 
moting the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and  in 
doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
their  fellow-men. 

•  •*  L  The  fir9t  BiWe  shall  be  g? Ven  as  a 
present  to  Sophia  Bernard,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  excellent  women  1  know,  and 
indeed,  an  ornament  to  my .  parish. 
While  unmarried,  she  undertook,  with 
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iKe  consent  of  her  p^renK  the  support 
and  education  of  three  helpless  boys, 
wbnni  their  wicked  iather  bad  oktn 
trampled  under  hit  feet,  and  treated  in 
a  manner  too  shocking  torehrte,  when 
sear)/  starvinj^  with  hunger  they  dared 
lo  cry  out  for  food.  Soon  aflerwards» 
•be  proved  the  happy  mesuis  of  saving 
the  lives  of  fotir  Roman  Ca^olic  chil- 
dren, wiio,  without  her  assistance,  would 
Hve  fatten  a  prey  to  want  and  famine. 
Thus  she  had  the  management  of  seven 
cMMren,  to  whom  several  more  were 
^ded,  belonging  to  members  of  three  se- 
mnl  OemNninttions:  she  now  hired  a 
Ibouse  and  a  servant  girl,  and  supported 
Ibe  whole  of  the  fiunt^  entirely  with  her 
own  workj  and  the  little  money  she  got 
liron  the  industry  of  the  children,  whom 
she  taught  to  spin  cotton.  At  the  same 
timCf  she  proved  the  greatest  blessing  to 
the  whole  village  where  she  lived.  For 
it  is  impossible  to  be  more  indu-^trious 
ftrugal,  clean,  cheerful,  edifying  by  her 
whole  walk  and  conversation;  more 
lendy  for  everv  good  word  and  work  ^ 
more  mild  and  affectionate,  more  firm 
an  resolute  in  dangers,  than  she  was :  Sa« 
t9n  so  enraged  some  of  her  enemies,  that 
tbej  threatened  to  destroy  her  old  tot- 
tering cottage*  But  God  was  graciously 
pleascfd  to  presirrye  her*  A  fine  youths 
of  a  noble  mind,  made  her  an  offer  of  hts 
fend.  She  first  refused,  but  he  declared 
be  would  wait  for  her  even  ten  years. 
When  she  rep|ied,that  she  could  never  con 
aentto  part  her  poor  orphans^  he  nobly  an- 
•weretl,  *  Whoever  takes  the  mother, 
takes  the  children  too/  So  he  did— 
and  all  thete  chHdren  were  brought  up 
by  them  in  the  moA  careful  and  excel- 
lent manner.  Lately,  they  have  taken  in 
<ome  other  orphans,  woom*  they  are 
training  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God» 
Though  these  excellent  people  pass  ra- 
ther foe  ri^,  jret  their  income  is  so  li- 
mited, and  their  benevolence  so  exten<* 
sive,  that  sometimes  they  hardly  know 
how  to  furnish  a  new  suit  of  necessary 
iJothes.  To  them  I  intend  to  give  a 
Bible»  considering  that  their  own  is  very 
often  lent  out  in  difusent  R^man  Gatbo* 
lie  villages. 

"  2.  A  second  Bible  I  intend  to  give  to 
«n  excellent  woman*  Maria  Scheplar, 
who  lives  at  the  opposite  end  of  my  eac 
tensive  fmA,  where  the  cold  is  ou^e  se* 


rere,  and  the  ground  unfruitful,  so  tbt 
nearly   aU   the    howtehoUen  are  piiop 
people,  who  muH  lend  their  clothes  to 
each  other  when  they  intend  to  go  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.     This  poor  woiaan  ia 
also   a  very  disUntniised  character,  ia 
whose  praise  I  could  say  much  were  I  to 
enter  into  particulars.    Though  dislres* 
sed  and  afflicted  in  her  own  person  and 
circumstances  yet  she  is  a  mother,  hem- 
fiictress,  and  teacher  to  the  whole  village 
where  she  lives,  and  lo  some  neigbour* 
ing  districts  too..    She  takes  the  most 
Kvely  interest,  in  all  which  relates  lo  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth,  mad  d* 
ten  groans  under  a  sense  of  ail  thie  inroads 
maoe  by  the  powers  of  darkness.    $he 
also  has  brought  up  several  orphans  with-t 
out  receiving  the  smallest  reward,  keeps 
a  free  school  fi>r  females,  and  makes  it  a 
practice  to  lend  her  Bible  to  such  as  are 
entirely  deprived  of  it. 

'*  S.  A  third  Bible-present  I  intend  to 
make  to  an  excellent  widow  woman,  Ca* 
thartne  Schetdd^ger,  who  is  like  the- 
former  a  mother  to  orphans,  and  keeps  a 
firee^school;  as  also  does  another  young 
woman,  who  instructs  little  children  in  a 
nejgbouring  village,  in  such  knowledge 
as  may  render  them  useful  members  qC 
human  and  Christian  society. 

*'  I  might  easily  enumerate  many  mora 
characters  of  a  similar  descriptioo# 
whose  eyes  will  overflow  with  gratefii( 
tears  if  they  are  favoured  with  Uie  pre« 
sent  of  a  Bible." 

*  A  catholic  priest  inSwabia  entei^ 
with  great  zesi  into  the  views  of  the 
society ;  but  he  says,  all  blind  bigots 
of  Qur  church  have  always  spr^ 
the  opinion  that  it  was  entirely 
forbidfclen  for  all  laymen  to  read  the 
bible,  and  this  prejudice  is,  alas, 
still  deeply  prevalent  among  the 
greater  part  of  the  people. 

'M  feela  verv  great  desire  to  witness 
the  femation  of  a  similar  Bible  fiockif 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics;  and,  in* 
deed,  I  will  make  some  attempts,  thoiigli 
I  foresee  many  difficulties,  andean  hard* 
ly  suppose  that  so  many  active  and  bene* 
volent  friends  of  the  Bible  are  lo  be  feand 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  ma  would 
be  requisite  for  auoh  an  undertaksng« 
Tour  (question,  however,  respecliiig  the 
Catholics,  inspifes  me   wittttb^  hap*« 
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tlniyour  Society  ia  derirout  to  ei^tend  tU 
beneficial  inflaence  likewise  Co  the  Ci^ 
tliofe8»  wishing  onhr'toknow,  wketiier. 
a  d^lMTtien  S  Mbles  Mioi^it  tbeoi 
would  bf  practicable  :«^nd,  indeed,  it 
would  not  only  be  practicablej,  but  desi- 
rable in*  the  highest  degree.  Let  ve, 
however,  candidiy  observe,  tfiat  a  Pf ch 
tesfant  ediuonof  the  Bible  would  hardly 
be  Mieped  to  heve  iU  fwte  course^  after 
aU  I  l;now  of  the  minds  of  laost  of  Uie  Ca«^ 
tfaolie  {wopte  and  clergv.  It  oug^ht, 
IhosafiMre,  to  be  eiiber  a  Catholic  ediuon 
of  the  Bible,  cr>  if  a  fmlcslaiit,  it  ought 
to  have  the  s^me  appeaiance  as  if  priated 
iA  a  Catholic  town|  for  tnstaace,  the 
books  ef  the  Pible  ought  te  be  placed  i» 
an  esder  d^ftNreat  from  that,  which  is  ge« 
nertlly  adopted  in  Protestant  Bibles. 

^  N0W4  I  be^  yoy,  ID;^  dear  brother  in 
Cbfisl,  ta  r^j^lv^  these  f^w  Ud4^s  in  love. 
I  wrote  ibis,  trus^ips  it  might  be  accept* 
«bb  t9  ypjwT  veperw^  Society,  lean- 
dot  es^ess,  in  tern^s  suj9icieni)y  strong,, 
the  fervehcy  of  my  joy,  and  love  towards 
^  Wbo,  throughout  England,  heartily 
beffeve  t(i  Jesus  Christ  as  their  only  Sa* 
iMotiF)  and  seakMisty  ende&vour  to  extend 
the  RedeecB^'s  Kingdom.  I  embrace 
than  aU  aa  the  bdoved  and  elect  of  God, 
9$  frmds  end  bretbiwn  in  Chnsi,  let 
theiltb^Qf  whttf^ver  naipe,  or  belong  to 
whatever  chui^Qb  or  denoaunatifin.  ^\^ 
Qoce  distaot  tl^e  counlries,  iMid  thp  mocQ 
diffefQDt  the  outward  forms  ^nd  estab- 
Ifshments  are,  the  more  I  rejoice,  if  I  am 
privileged  to  hear,  that  our  ever-faithful 
Wd  and  Saviour  is  gathering  from 
amongst  them  a  flock  of  believing  people. 
Trulj^,  God  has  a  numerous  Ant^  qfRe^t 
urve  in  Eggland,  who  do  not  bow  beibre 
the  Baal  of  the  age,  nor  sacrifice  to  the 
God  of  the  times.  Let  all  who  know  his 
name, gloiify  him  for  this  mercy!  May 
the  peace  of  6od,  and  the  all-sufficient 
grace  of  our  Jjord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  ali!" 

Another  foreigner  says,  it  is  ne- 
cessarj  in  our  parts  to  have  a  num- 
ber or  bibles  in  readiness  to  lend 
them  out  iri  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts where  all  the  people  are  Ro- 
man catholicks.  For  if  they  possess 
a  bible  of  their  own,  they  are  in 
danger  of  having  it  taken  away  by 
some  blind  popish  priests  ;  but  if  it 
is  only  leatjto  them,  they  g(^nerally 


are  permitted  to  letmm  it.  Tkree 
thousand  copies  of  the  Hungarian 
biU6  of  1747  were  burnt  by  the  pa« 
piais* 

Tke  English  ib  theiip  (bre^  plis^i 
sessioiis  do  net  ^hew  sufficient  res- 
pect fi>r  their  own  religion  ;  and  ia 
consequence  they  are  concetred  to  be; 
a  people  who  have  acne.  There  ia 
no  occasion  to  irritate  the  feeltngs  oC 
A  cathcdic  people  by  insulting  their 
wordiip  ;  as  little  is  there  to  flatter 
ihdr  superstittona,  by  withholding' 
any  external  formt  ofour  ewn.  Th^ 
catholic  priests  in  all  our  eompiest* 
dreand  mn^  be  the  enemiea  ot  tM 
EngKab;  they  are  the  servants  ot 
the  Pope>  and  the  Pope  ia  new  the 
servant  of  Bonaparte*  In  suck 
place  the  Englisb  church  shouM  baf 
more  especially  honoured;  eue 
priests  shoulcjl  vie  with  theirs  in  zee^ 
and  the  people  would  then  be  led  ta 
make  a  comparison  with  ^eiv  faidit 
and  ours,  instead  of  between  A^w 
reUgioH  and  eor  irreligtoft  whidi  is 
liow  theceae.  It  is  a  cewafdhr  po* 
Key  tlHi9  to  flttliter  an  impiacabie  amf 
irreconcilable  superstition,  audit  ia 
9$  imwise  as  it  is  unwortliy* 

tcit  us  not  deceive  ouwelves.  Pot 
pery  \fi  uQwwhat  it  ^ways  baa  beau^ 
the  same  sensualizing,  the  same 
idolatrous,  the  same  bigoted,  the 
same  intolerant,  the  same  juggling 
in^stem.  The  anointed  emperor  is  a 
nir  more  dangerous  enemy  io  Ite^ 
land  than  the  philosophizing  consul ; 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he 
will  consider  Catholicism  as  the 
bond  which  is  to  connect  together 
his  conquests ;  and  the  whole  church 
militant  of  Rome,  acting  under  or^ 
ders  from  a  Pope  who  is  his  ciea* 
ture,  will  promote  his  views  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  The  protest 
tanl  cause  in  Germany  is  in  danger. 
A  regular  system  is  established  for 
bringinur  back  the  North  of  Germa- 
ny, so  lately  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  the  world,  to  the  Romish 
Church.  Kant  and  Fichte  are  giving 
way  to  Jacob  Behmen  -,  and  Jacob 
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Bebmen  takes  possession  of  the  pub* 
lie  mind  only  in  comniendam  for  tbe 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  dirty  deoii* 
gods  of  mocfern  Rome.  We  caiinot 
caU  itf>  another  Gustavus ;  but  a  de- 
liverer will  <Hie  day  ariae,  and  till 
be  shall  appear,  it  should  be  our 
policy,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  encoui- 
rage  by  every  possible  means  the 
protestant  cause.  With  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty,  we  shall  at 
the  same  time  foster  those  of  civil 
feeedom.  A  tyrant  like  Bonaparte 
may  indeed  sethi^  priests  to  preach 
about  rendering  to  Csesar,  what  is 
Csesar^s  due,  and  call  himself  the 
Cy rusof  the  Lord :  but  the  prophets 
/ajjld  the  Book  of  Judges  and  of  the 
Maccabees  vyill  act  more  powerfully 

X'nst  him  than  ten  thousand  pam* 
Is;  and  be  will  not  as  yet  dare, 
murderer  as  he  is,  to  murder  men 
ibr  selling  the  bible.  English  mo- 
Bey  will  be  4nore  wisely  applied  in 
givinsr  bibles  to  th^  people  than 
subsiclies  to  the  princes. 

In  the  letter  of  a  Dutch  minister 
there  is  the  following  remarkal^Ie 
passage, 

"  You  feefingfy  express  your  repct, 
tf^at  the  anion  between  the  two  nations 
in  wtiich  we  respeclivdr  live,  has  been 


unhappily  dissolved  by  the  wan  Oh, 
my  dear  Sir!,  could  you  be  among  uv 
you  wouM  soon  be  convinced^  three* 
fourti)s  of  our  nation  lament  the  unhappy 
quarrel  which,  for  some  yeari  ptstt  has 
divided  two  nations,  which  yet  have  one 
common  interest  in  the  service  of  the 
Gospel.  But  we  are  a  defenceless  peo> 
pie,  who  daily  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy 
upon  us;  and  so  far  from  being  inimicsl 
to  the  £nglish  nation,  we  rather  rejoice 
that  not  more  than  two  'Dutchmen  were 
to  be  found,  who  would  so  fai  degrade 
themselves  as  to  advise  a  plan  for  the  in- 
vasion of  a  country,  for  the  preservation 
of  which  we  are  as  anxiously  solicitous  ss 
for  that  of  our  own.  We  pray  and  sij^b  ia 
public  and  private— How  long,  O  Lotd^ 
how  long?'* 

The  plans  of  th  is  excellent  socie^ 
are  as  extensive  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  never  was  so  miiclireligious 
zeal  in  England  since  the  restoration 
at  any  time  as  at  the  present.  It 
remains  for  government  to  direct 
that  zeal  wisely ;  to  civilize  Polyne* 
•ia;,  to  civilize  the  South  Africans; 
to.  establish  the  institutions,  and 
there}>y  the  dominion  oflBnglandin 
India  by  means  of  the  missionaries ; 
and  in  Europe  to  hold  up  Engknd 
as  once  more  what  it  was  under  Eli* 
zabcth  and  Cromwell,  the  support 
and  head  of  the  protestant  religioxu 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
HISTORY   AND   POLITICS. 


FRUITFUL  as  the  last  year  has  been  of  important  political  events, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  publications  of 
merit  in  this  department  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  same  period. 
The  onfy  history  of  recent  occurrences  is  a  popular  sketch  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  1805,  terminated  so  triumphantly  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlit;^.  This  work,  though  obviously  intended  by  the  author  merely 
for  the  general  reader,  might  have  been  greatly  improved,  even  as  to 
amusement,  by  the  consultation  of  German  works  on  the  same  subject.  It 
IS  remarkable  how  careless  most  of  our  modern  chroniclers  (for  they 
icarcely  deserve  the  name  of  historians)  are  in  their  selection  of  authori- 
ties: the  English  newspapers,  the  English  and  French  state  papers, 
comprize  the  whole  of  their  materials ;  to  the  entire  neglect  of  many 
extremely  valuable  particulars  relative  to  continental  affairs,  to  be  found 
ia  German  works,  from  the  general  ignorance  of  this  language  which 
prevails  among  the  literary  part  of  the  community :  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  so  long  as  the  exclusion  of  the  English  from  the  con« 
tinent  of  Europe  shall  continue,  the  French  official  bulletins  will  bo 
almost  the  only  channels  of  historical  information.  Mr.  Gordon  has 
published  an  useful  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Johnes  has  completed  his  translation  of  Froissart^s  Chro- 
nicles ;  and  the  Journal  of  Bannatyne,  secretary  to  the  celebrated  Joha 
Knox,  has  found  an  able  editor  in  Mr.  Dalyell. 

The^only  work  on  general  policy,  in  our  catalogue,  is  a  valuable 
abridged  translation  of  Filangierl's  treatise  on  the  science  of  Legislation, 
by  Sir  R.  Clayton. 

The  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  ministerial  authority,  has  produced 
an  interesting  publication  by  one  of  the  party,  entitled,  Ai^  Enquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Nation  ;  which  has  been  replied  to  by  an  advocate  of 
the  opposite  side. 

The  state  of  the  military  'force  has  employed  the  pens  of  various 
writers.  One,  who  signs  himself  Commentarius,  is  entitled  to  high 
respect,  for  his  acquaintance  witli  the  present  state  of  the  army,  and 
the  practicability  of  the  reforms  which  he  snggests.  Mr.  Macdiarmid's 
work  on  civil  and  military  subordination,  contains  also  Jxcveral  valuable 
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n«TiJii  f  of Aeircottl'nental  nci  j^hbour^i  who 
slili  labour  on  in  the  condition  in  which 
France  had  been  placed  pnor  to  her  re- 
volution. 

"  It  is  both  idle  and  deceitful  to  assert 
that  France  enjoys  no  mort-  freedom  now, 
tJian  before  the  revolution :  the  reverse 
U  the  fact,  and  to  it  U  owing  the  evolu- 
lion  and  accretion  of  her  power,  and  the 
consequent  brilliancy  and  contitiuance  of 
her  SUCCCS1W,     The  supeiior  libt- rty  en- 
joyed by  Englishmen  alter,  tlieir  revolu- 
tion, i«the  true  foundation  of  our  present 
power  and  greatness.     This  cause  alone 
enabled  us  lo  rival  greater  and   more 
powerful  nations :  the  present  difference 
f  condition  between  Ei^land  an(i  Spam, 
tro<e  from  the  latter  being  enaiaved,  and 
the  former  free :  from  the  people  of  Spain 
being  bound  mind  and  body  wilh  civil 
and  religious  fetters  whiLsl  Englishmen 
Verc  at  liberty  to  employ  all  reasonable 
and  just  means  for  increasing  their  hap- 
piness.    This  differen*  e  of  condition  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
countries  which  they  have  colonized :  the 
AmericanUnited  Stales,  are  a  proud  pwof 
of  the  wholesome  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion of  the  parent  whence  they  sprung ; 
whilst  South  America  exhibits  only  the 
Itunted,  wretched  offspring,  of  a  mother- 
country,  enslaved  and  unhappy  herself." 
If  the  former  ministers  of  Great 
Britain     had    been    duly    sensible 
of  this  important  truth,  they  would 
have  put  their  subsidies  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Germany,  and  not  of  the  despised 
and  odious  courts.     The  consolida- 
tjon  of  Germany  is  essential  to  its 
Tij^orous  defence,  and  to  its  military 
efficacy :  the  Au^rian  and  Prussian 
factions  should  ba^e  been  amalga- 


mated and  lost  in  the  entirety rf  a 
German  imperial  republic,  obeying^ 
as  its  main  mover,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  circles.     To  effect  such 
consolidation,  an  inteiTal  of  anarchy 
was   necessary,   a  temporary  con- 
fusion   of   pre-established  wnk,  a 
practical    jacobinism.      But   those 
pretended   statesmen,    who  swayed 
the  British  cabinet  at  the  time  wheu 
the  emancipation,  the  liberty,  and 
the  consequent   consolidation   and 
antigallicanism  of  Germany  might 
b^ive     been    effectually    prepared, 
were  so  bisjotedly  intolerant  against 
all  Jacobinical    parties,    that  they 
have     needlessly    flung     away  to 
France  the  continent  of  Europe,  a.nd 
have  almost  endangered  tl\e  inde- 
pendence of  Gi:eat  Britain.    What 
remains  is,  to  reverse  the  policy  ot 
tlie  Burkites,  or  antijacobins;  to 
patronize  the  opinions  which  they 
punished  ;    to    assist    the    parties 
which   they   persecuted  ;  to  revive- 
the  zeal  which  they  quenched;  to 
employ  the  treasures  and  the  arniie« 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  diametn- 
cally  opposite  purposes,  and  to  cal 
forth  eveiy  possible  effort,  personal 
and   intellectual,  for    undoing  tb« 
effects  now  experienced  from  tlieif 
ten  years  of  official  predominance. 
A  Gustavus  Adolphus  may  yet  arise 
to    break  the  French  and  foreign 
yoke   of    oppressed    Germany,  to 
found    there    a   new    liberty   aw(i 
equality,  a  purer  reformation  of  ec- 
clesiastic   Irand,    a  representative 
constitution,  and  a  powerful  indf- 
pendent  nation. 
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into  histories  at  full  length,  and 
histories  in  miniature.  Some  writers 
endeavour  to  record  all  that  has  hap- 
pened  with  accompanying  vouchers. 
Others  ou/it  every  comparatively  in- 
significant detail,  and  copy  only  the 


of  their  scenes,  Tcxthe  latter  cl^ 
belongs  the  Rev.  James  Gordon.  W 
ig^a  compendious  narrator,  and  s( 
sparing  of  references  to  authorities 
that  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  how  t 
re-examine  and  to  autheuticate  an; 
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»ispectcd  portion  of  the  relation. 
Epitomators  of  history  should  plain- 
ly indicate  who  is  their  chief  guide, 
and  should  insert  references  to  coun- 
ter-statements,  whenever  they  see 
fit,  in  particular  instances,  to  depart 
from  their  principal  authority.  With- 
out such  precautions,  the  credibility, 
the  impartiality,  the  diligen(:e,  the 
judiciousness  of  an  abbreviator,  can- 
not easily  be  appreciated,  or  safe- 
fy  be  commended ;   and  exertions 
worthy  to   decide  public    opinion 
may  pass  for  the  echoes  of  faction. 
There  is  a  coincidence  of  substance 
j    and  of  sentiment  between  this  writer 
and  Mr.  Plowden,  which,  wherever, 
'    it  is  independent  of  sheer  reliance, 
I    lends  a  welcome  corroboration  to 
the  statements  of  that  courageous 
and  documented  historioirraphcr, 
Mr.  Gordon's   first  volumQ  con- 
I    tains  lwenty«six  chapters.  The  three 
'    first  include  a  geographical  sketch 
'    of  the  country,  and  treat  with  pru- 
dent brevity   of   the    fabulous    or 
Milesian  period,  in  which  Druidism 
is  suspected  to  have  been  the  reli- 
gion of  a 'savage  population,  speak* 
Hig  an  Erse  dialect,  and  occasionally 
visited  by  Phoenieian  and  by  Roman 
■hips.     The  two  next  chapters  re- 
late the  intrusion  of  Christian  mis- 
tionaries,    and  of  Danish  pirates. 
With  the  sixth  bogins  certain  hi- 
»tory:  the  arrival  of  Robert   Fitz- 
Btephenin  1170,  and  the  consequent 
transactions  which  founded  an  Eng- 
lish dominion  in  Ireland^   are  at 
tttted  by  records  of  purer  auth^i- 
ticity,  than  the  monkish  fables  and 
legends  respecting    the    primaeval 
dynasties. 
The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
^  chapters  narrate  the  reigns  of  Henry 
'   11.  John,  and  Henry  HI. 
f     An  agreeable  excursion  concern- 
^  iog  the  bistory  of  Scotland  opens 
\  the  JOth  chapter,  and  explains  the 
I   iiiflaence  of  Scottish  power  on  Irish 
,   toansactions.  , 

►      The  eleventh  chapter  give^  a  si- 
Kiilar   but   more  concise  view  of 


French  policy.  The  twelfth,  to  the 
eighteenth  chapters,  conduct  the 
history  of  Ireland  to  the  date  of 
the  ecclesiastic  reformation  under 
Henry  VIII.  From  this  perio<l  be- 
gin factions,  whose  party-principles 
are  not  yet  extinct.  When  the  ca- 
tholics shall  be  politically  equalized 
with  the  protectants,  we  may  hope 
to  see  a  termination  of  hatreds, 
which  have  often  interrupted  public 
tranquillity.  By  introducing  ver- 
nacular worship,  the  prolestants ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  popular  in- 
struction and  national  culture  y  but 
their  other  changes  were  mostly  fos 
the  worse. 

The  sixteenth,  to  the  nineteenth 
chapters,  narrate  those  oscillations 
of  religions  policy,  which  the  reigns 
of  Mary,  of  Elizabeth,  of  James  the 
First,  successively  occasioned. 

The  twentieth,  to  the  twenty-sixth 
chanters,  comprize  the  effi^ct  of  the 
civil  wars  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
government  and  condition  of  the 
Irish.  Civil  wars  commonly  deso* 
late  th^  extremities  of  empire  :  re- 
sistance is  more  easily  begun  at  a 
distance  from  the  heart ;  and  it  i^ 
popular  in  the  metropolis  to  keep 
the  conflict  out  of  sight. 

The  second  volume  is  divided  into 
twenty-one  chapters,  numbered  in 
continuation.^    The  t went} -seventh 

E raises  highly  the  administration  of 
[enry  Cromwell :  a  short,  and  un- 
paralfeled  interval  of  equitable  treat- 
ment. We  transcribe  the  passage. 

*«  Henry  Cromwell,  who  had,  after  hit 
inspection  of  Irish  affairs,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, was  sent  again  into  Ireland,  first  as  a 
militaryofficer,and  afterwards  aslord- deputy 
in  Fleetwood's  place  ;  where  he  acted  with 
such  temper  and  ability,  that  his  father 
declared  that  himself  might  receive  instruc- 
tions from  his  son.  Though  the  military 
officers  were  discontented  and  refractory ; 
though  the  narion  was  exhausted,  oppressed^ 
and  unabled  to  support  so  great  an  army, 
while  no  supplies  were  8entfix)m  Engl  :nd, 
and  the  revenue  was  drained  by  grants  to 
particular  creatm:ci  gf  the  protector  i  aad 
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though  Ireland  was  sometinies  totally  neg«' 
lected  by  the  English  government  amid 
more  weighty  concerns ;  yet  this  depnty  so 
reconciled  men's  minds  to  the  new  govem- 
njent,  that,  while  great  discontents  pre- 
vailed in  England,  addresses  were  trans- 
mitted from  the  army,  and  every  county  in 
Ireland,  expressing  resolutions  of  adhering 
to  the  protector,  against  all  who,  from  pri- 
vate animosity,  should  endeavour  to  throw 
the  public  again  into  combustion.  On  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  accession 
of  his  eldest  son  Richard  to  the  protector- 
ship, who  confirnled  Henry  in  his  govern- 
ment with  th^  title .  of  lord  lieutenant,  the 
same  assur^ces  were  renewed :  but  in 
consequence  of  new  revolutions  in  England,' 
by  which  Richard  was  deposed,  Henry 
was  ordered  to  resign,  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment to  be  consigned  to  commissioners, 
while  the  command  of  the  military  forces 
hi  this  kingdom  was  committed  to  Ludlow. 
Dreading  least  the  lord  lieutenant  should 
avail  himself  of  his  power  and  popularity  to 
fetain  his  place  by  force,  the  commissioners 
employed  Sir  Hardress  Waller  to  surpri/.e 
the  castle  of  Dublin ;  but  Henry,  too  gc- 
oerouB  to  embroil  the  public  for  personal 
Tiews,  had  determined  to  resign ;  and  he 
retired  to  the  Phoenix  park,  so  poor,  from 
his  disinterested  administiation,  that  he 
could  not  immediately  procure  money  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  voyage  to  his 
own  country." 

The  Wenty-eightb,  to  the  thirty- 
second  chapters,  conduct  the  aHairs 
of  Ireland  to  the  Revolution^  ano- 
ther period  of  confiscation. 

The  thirty-third,  to  the  thirty, 
seventh  chapter?.,  conduct  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  to  the  commencement  of 
the  American  disturbances.  It  is 
tvell  observed  that  the  bigotry  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  rather  of  her  epis- 
copal advisers,  by  the  bill  of  1703, 
for  preventing  the  further  growth 
of  popery,  founded,  without  any 
provocation,  that  disaffection  to  a 
protestant  government  and  a  pro- 
testant  ascendancy,  which  has  sinc6 

{produced  so  many  massacres.  A  to- 
erant  policy  has  always  produced 
an  orderly  submission.  The  Irish 
have  been  goaded  by  ecclesiastic 
tyranny  into  those  excesses,  which 


are  now  pleaded  as  tie  apology  fof 
an  ill-usage  which  preceded  them. 
The  thirty-eighth  and  thirty -ninth 
chapters  relate  the  infusion  of  a  new 
principle  into  the  Irish  feuds,  die 
pursuit  of  political  liberty,  of  re- 
presentative organization,  of  demo- 
cratic influence,  of  independent 
sovereignty.  During  the  American 
war,  a  real  revolution  was  achieved 
by  the  volunteers  of  Ireland ;  their 
parliaments  became  independent  of 
British  legislation. 

The  fortieth,  to  the  forty-sixth 
chapters,  are  occupied  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  revolution  on 
the  spirit  of  Irish   parties.     The 
grievances  of  the  catholics  formed 
the  agitating  cause;  step  by  step 
the  people  were  induced  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  a  French  force, 
in  order,  by  its  aid,  to  found  an  in- 
dependent republic  in  Ireland,  hav- 
ing for  its  fundamental  law  the  po- 
litical equality  of  religious  sects. 
How  much  bloodshed  might  have 
been  spared,  if,  when  the  dissenters 
applied  in  1787  to  the  British  par- 
liament  for  the  repeal  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  test-acts,  a  general  abo- 
lition had  been  undertaken  of  all 
the  religious  disabilities  infliicted  on 
the  different  sectaries. 

The  recent  conduct  of  the  Irish- 
catholics  is  thus  detailed : 

**  That  the  catholics  should  take  mea- 
sures to  ameliorate  their  condition,  while 
the  minds  of  the  people  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  stronglv  agitated  by  a  spirit 
of  goltticai  reform,  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. A  secret  committee,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  political  con- 
cerns of  the  Irish  catholics  by  Charles 
'  O'Connor,  an  antiouarian.  Doctor  Curryt 
a  physician,  and  a  Mr.  Wyse  of  Waterfbrd, 
had  subsisted  in  Dublin,  since  the  year 
1757f  elected  from  the  several  dioceses  of 
the  kinedom  and  parishes  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  meetings  of  this  body  in  the 
February  of  1791,  a  petition  to  parliament 
was  prepared;  but  from  fears  of  revolu- 
tionary designs  on  democratic  principles, 
or  from  apprehension  of  being  suspected  of 
such  by  govenuneat^  some  xesgeccable  ca« 
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IjkdkB  dedioed  to  concur  with  the  rest :  and 
at  length,  sixty-four  in  number*  including 
the  lords  Kenmare  and  Fingaly  formally 
ifcededy  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  De- 
cember presented  an  address  to  the  lord 
]iputenaQt>  expressive  of  the  respectful  sub- 
mission of  themselves  and  the  catholic  body 
to  government,  and  of  their  resignation  to 
Its  wisdom  and  humanity.  The  rest  of  the 
members  persevered  in  their  pursuit ;  and, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  lay  before 
government  Sie  sense  collectively  of  the 
whole  catholic  body,  they  devised  the  plan 
of  3  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
firom  the  several  towns  and  counties,  who 
were  elected  by  persons  deputed,  two  from 

,  each  parish.  Assembling  on  the  third  of 
December,  1792,  in  Dublin,  andholdint^  its 
<ession  in  Taylor's  Hall  in  £ack-Iane, 
liidience  it  was  called  in  derision  the  Bark- 
hae  fiarUamenij  the  convention  voted  a  peti- 
tion \o  the  king,  and  after\i'ards  adjourn(;d, 
having  appointed  a  permanent  consroittee 
of  nine  for  the  management  of  catholic 
affairs  during  its  recess. 
"A  petition,  represendng  the  grievances  of 
the  penal  statutes,  the  meritorious  patience 
and  long  tried  loyalty  of  the  Irish  catho- 
lics, was  committed  to  five  deputies  elected 
by  the  convention,  at  whose  head  was  Mr. 
Edward  Byrne,  a  wealthy  merchant.  In  their 
way  through  Belfast  these  gentlemen  were 
graiiiied  by  tlie  cordial  attention  of  the 
protestant  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  lower 
sort  expressed  in  shouts  their  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  petition,  and,  unharness- 
ing the  horses,  drew  the  carriages  of  the 
deputies  through  the  town,  at  tlieir  depar- 
ture. Proceeding  to  London  through  Scot- 
land, they  were  introduced,  on  the  second 

'  of  January  1793,  by  secretary  Dundas,  to 
the  king,  who  received  their  petition  in  a 
very  gracious  manner,  and  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Irish  parliament,  he  recom- 
mended to  that  body,  through  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, a  serious  attention  to  the  condition 
•f  his  catholic  subject^. 

**  To  weaken  the  force  of  opposition  in 
parliament  against  their  claims,  and  to  con- 
dliate  the  protesunts,  the  catholics  had 
published  a  solemn  disavowal  of  some  dan- 
gerous tenets  commonly  supposed  to  be  en- 
tertained by  them,  and  added  the  declara- 
tions of  some  catholic  universities  abroad, 
which  had  been  given  in  answer  to  queries 
proposed  from  England,  vhen  indulgence 
to  catholics  in  that  country  had  been  a  sub- 
ject of  coBsideratioii;    Such  doctrinci  had 


been  actually  reduced  topractce  by  catho* 
lies,  as  appears  from  indubitable  lecordsf 
but  had  been  reprobated  by  others  of  the 
same  communion,  and  probably  those  of 
Ireland  were  at  this  time  sincere  in  their 
disavowal.  Tliey  abjured  as  detestable  and 
impious  the  opinions  that  princes  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope,  or  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  whatsoever,  may  be  murdered 
or  deposed;  tliat  men  may  be  lawfully 
murdered  on  account  of-their  being  heretics ; 
that  actions  immoral  in  their  own  nature  can 
be  justified  under  pretence  of  their  being 
committed  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or 
in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  ; 
and  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics, 
or  that  oaths  made  to  persons  not  bel  ng- 
ing  to  the  catholic  communion  are  less 
binding  than  diose  made  to  catholics.  They 
also  declared  their  disbelief  of  the  competen- 
cy of  any  power  to  absolve  them  from  tlicir 
oaths  of  allegiance,  or  from  any  just  oaths 
or  contracts;  of  any  right  of  temporal  juris- 
diction within  this  realm  directly  or  ind  i  rcctly 
belonging  to  tlie  Pope  or  any  other  foreign 
power;  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ;  and 
of  any  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  with- 
out smcere  and  complete  repentance.  They 
finally  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  all 
claims  of  lands  forfeited  from  their  ances- 
tors, and  all  designs  of  subverting  the  pre- 
sent ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ireland. 
*'  Wiiile  the  catholic  leaders,  encopraged 
and  aided  by  many  protestants,  especially 
those  of  the  presbyteri«in  communion,  and 
those  who  had  entered  into  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen,  were  labouring  to  influ- 
ence  the  legislature  in  theii-  favour,  measu?  e* 
to  produce  a  contraryinfluence  were  actively 
taken  by  other  protestants,  who  appre^ 
bended  the  loss  ofa  monopoly  of  power,  oi* 
feared  that,  from  the  unparalleled  spirit  cF 
intolerance  assiduously  nourished  in  the 
Romish  religion,  the  catholics,  if  once  ad- 
mitted into  a  participation  of  political  au,- 
thority,  would,  with  the  peculiar  zeal  of 
their  sect,  avail  themselves  of  their  supe- 
riority of  number,  and  every  other  possible 
advantage,  to  gain  the  exclusive  posseisioa 
of  the  state,  and  ultimately  to  persecute  and 
exterminate  the  heretics.  Resolutions  hos- 
tile to  the  claims  of  the  catholics,  and  to 
their  plan  of  a  convention,  as  ofa  seditious 
nature,  were  voted  by  grand  juries,  conven- 
tions of  the  freeholders  in  counties,  and  the 
corporation  of  Dublin.  Ob8ervati"ns  on 
these  were  published  in  return,  and  the 
press  teemed  with  controversial  writings 
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^f  the  catholics  and  their  protestant  friends 
^n  one  side^  and  their  opponents  on  the 
other,  to  the  unhappy  revival  of  religious 
animosity,  which  every  true  chrisliau  would 
wish  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

**  In  the  session  of  parliament  which 
commenced  on  the  nineteenth  of  January 
1792,  some  new  indulgences,  on  a  motion 
made  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  on  the 
tWenty-fifth  of  tliat  month,  had  been  granted 
to  the  catholics,  such  as  their  admission  to 
the  practice  of  the  law,  intermarriage  with 
protestants,  and  an  unrestrained  education: 
but  a  mass  of  disabilities  still  remained,  as 
was  clearly  shewn  in  a  digest  of  the  popery 
laws*  made  by  the  honourable  Simon  But- 
ler, chairman  of  the  United  Irish,  and 
published  by  order  of  that  society." 

And  againj 

"  Since  by  authority  of  the  catiioHc 
committee  great  sums  were  levied  on 
personsof  !hatcommunion,apprehen«iions 
were  entertained  that  at  lca>t  a  part  of 
this  money  might  be  applied  to  the  en- 
couragement of  defenderism,  and  to  this 
idea  the  report  maile  by  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  lords  appeared  calculated  to 
give  countenance. In  defence  against  such 
aspersion^,  a  committee  of  six  was  ap- 
pointed to  axamine  the  accounts,  and  to 
publish  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  this  money.  The  sumoffive 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  was  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  received,  and 
nearly  five  thousand  five  hundred  di<- 
buTNcd,  of  which  above'  two  thousancj 
three  hundred  had  been  paid  for  his 
agency  to  a  son  of  Edmund  Burke.  By 
another  committee  of  twenty-two,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  honourable 
engagaments  of  the  catholic  body  to  indi- 
'  viduals,  report  was  made  that  fifteen 
hundred  pounds^  with  a  gold  medal  of 
thirty  guineas  value,  should  be  presented 
to  Theobs^d  Woltc  Tone,  agent  of  the 
catholic  committee;  fiveiiundred  pounds 
to  the  honourable  Simon  Butler;  five 
hundred  to  William  Todd  Jones,  beside 
a  sum  of  the  same  amount  already  paid 
to  him,  and  five  hundred  more  unless  the 
funds  should  prove  insufficient ;  and  that 
two  thousand  pounds  should  be  expended 
in  the  erection  of  a  stalue  to  the  king. 
The  sum  acknowledged  to  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  catholic  body  appeared 
exti'cmely  small  to  those  who  had  ob- 


served'the  collections  in  some  part  oftKe- 
country.  Tone  delared  to  some  gentle- 
men who  are  still  in  Dublin,  (hat  he  never' 
received  more  than  five  hundred  pounds,' 
yet  the  assertion  is  positively  made, 
that  the  whole  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
was  given  him.'' 

The  forty-seventh  and  concluding 
chapter  narrates  the  history  of  the 
union,  a  praise-worthy  and  wiso 
measure^  the  chief  glory  of  the  Pitt 
administration  ;  it  was  accompanied, 
however,  with  an  implied  promise 
to  the  catholics  of  a  subsequent 
emancipation.  We  trust  the  suspi- 
cion of  perfidy  is  not  long  to  hang 
over  the  British  councils.  TJie  cou- 
secjueiices  e;cpected  from  the  union 
are  thu^  enumerated. 

"Arnon^  the  regulations  expected  from 
the  imperial  parliament  for  n^itional  pros- 
perity were  a  commutation  of  tylhes,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  political  dt<abilities  In 
catholics.   Hy  the  former  would  agricul- 
ture be  encouraged,  violent   di^iconlents 
agafnst  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant 
clergy  banishtxl,  and  the  clerical  charac- 
ter   rendered    more    respectable.     The 
la^t  consequence  of  commutation  must  be 
evident  (oall  persons  acquainted  with  the 
degrading  circumstance  of  wrangling  for 
tythes,  and  enforcing  their  payment  on 
miserable  peasants,  to  which  the  clergy. 
are  compelled  by  the  present  system.  By 
catholic  enfranchisement  would  the  union 
of  British  people  throughout  the  united 
kingdom,  be  completed,  and  prott  stant 
ascendancy  secureil  in  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  That  measures  of  such  prime  ad- 
vantage should  be  so  long  prevented  by 
a  spirit  of  narrow  policy  must  be  matter 
of  deep  regret;  for,  when  powers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe^  are  by  the  natural 
course  of  events,  growing  into  enormous 
magnitude  by  the  absorption  of  the  weaker 
slates,what  have  the  British  islands  for  lh« 
preservation  of  their  independence  but 
their  aqueous  barriers,1irm  union  at  home, 
and  a  w  holesome 'system  of  government, 
promotive    particularly    of  agriculture, 
the  great  source,  and  only  solid  founda- 
tion of  national  wealth  for  the   mainte- 
nance of  fleets  and  armies?  To  the  Ro- 
man-catholic religion  I  am  far  from  being 
a  fiiend.    It  endungcons  human  i easun» 
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Ae  only  light  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nished by  our  Creator,  for  discnminating 
b^ween  real  and   fictiliouA  revelation. 
lis  intolerant  spirit  has  far  sur|iasfted  that 
of  all  olherB,  even   the  Mahoramedan. 
For  under  what  other  system  of  worship 
can  we  find  in  history  such  courts  of  in- 
quisition, <uch  national  massacres,  and 
tuch  numbers  with  solemn  formality  burn- 
ed alive  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion? 
By  a  mental  ihraldbm  it  has  degraded  the 
human  species  and  paralysed  their  indu«* 
try.  Thus  thi*  kingdom  of  Sp&in,  which, 
{Irom  its  extent,   iertility,  and  sitaation 
for  commerce  between  the  ocean,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
might  be  the  first  in  Europe,  is  sunk  to 
insignificance.     But  the  spirit  of  papal 
intolerance   is  broken.     The  revoluiion 
of  France  has  inflicted  a  mortal  wound. 
Commixed  with  protestants,  and  vested 
with  no  predominant  power,  the  catho- 
lics are  as  good  members  of  society  as  any 
other  description  of  men  whatsoever.  A 
more  kind-hearted  and  obliging  people 
tl}an  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  I  am  per* 
iuadedy  can  no  where  be  found,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  feel  for  them  a  strong 
a/Tection ;   nor  can  I  entertain  a  doubt  of 
their  inviolable  attachment  to  British  go- 
vernment, if  they  were  once  fully  ad- 
mitted to  an  unqualified  participation  of 
its  benefits.'' 

This  history  of  Ireland  appears 
to  us  weil  adapted  for  British  po- 
pularity :  it  has  convenient  dimen- 
sions ;  and,  without  imposing  a 
heavy  task  of  study,  communicates 
what  is  most* interesting  in  the  pro- 
gress of  international  transaction. 
It  is  well  proportioned  :  it  abridges 
the  remoter  events  with  severer  pre- 
cision than  the  contiguous ;  so  that, 
as  we  approach  our  own  times,  the 
details  are  more  abundant,  and  the 
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Richard  Banna tyne,  Secretary  to  John  Knox,  8vo.  pp.  50. 


characters  broup^ht  on  the  stage" 
more  numerous  and  more  evolvecl. 
It  selects  the  features  interesting  to 
Englishmen :  of  the  fanciful  anti- 
quities, those  absurd  dreams  about 
primaeval  civilization,  those  pedi-' 
grees  that  meet  the  patriarchal  ge- 
nealogies, are  wisely  omitted ;  the 
legislative  and  judicial  institutions 
are  described  with  merited  prefer- 
ence ;  the.  confiscation  of  wastes, 
and  the  scuffles  of  anarchy,  are  not 
irritatingly  magnified. into  systema- 
tic plunder  and  massacre;  and  a 
wholesome  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
temper,  of  pious  charity,  of  spiritual 
tolerance,  of  religious  benevolence, 
is  every  where  inculcated. 

Some  peculiarities  of  diction  have 
been  adopted  by  this  writer :  such 
is  the  use  of  the  word  annexion, 
where  annexation  would  be  written 
by  the  slaves  of  usage.  This  U 
unquestionably  right;  the  words  in 
ation  ought  only  to  be  formed  frooa 
Latin  infifiitives  in  are.  Another 
peculiarity,  which  is  also  proper,  is 
the  spelling  iland  instead  of  islan^^ 
the  word  being  compounded  of  ei 
water,  and  land;  and  not  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  French  i$le.  A  tliird  pe- 
culiarity is  the  use  of  the  adjective 
^nonarcnal  for  monarchic ;  this  is  a 
sacrifice  of  etymology  to  euphony. 
In  general,  the  style  is  natural 
without  meanness,  and  terse  without 
afiectation  ;  it  has  the  great  merit  of 
not  soliciting  attention,  and  of  not 
disappointing  it ;  and,  like  those 
lamps  concealed  in  vases  of  ala- 
baster, defines  without  dazzling, 
and  illuminates  unseen. 


THE  literary  patriotism  and 
industry  of  the  Scotch  do  them 
the  highest  honour.  If  any  of 
their  public  or  private  distin- 
guished libraries  possess  a  curious 
manuscript,  likely  to  throw  lij;ht  on 


the  early  annals  or  historical  an« 
tiquities  of  their  country,  it  is  sure 
to  find  an  editor  wIjo  wiil  illustrate, 
and  buyers  who  will  patronize  the 
publication. 

llicbard  Bannatyue  was  secretary 
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to  John  Knox,  the  celebrated  re- 
former: his  journal  narrates  the 
principal  occurrences,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  of  the  years  1570,  1571, 
1572,  and  1573.  His  peculiar  situa-* 
tion  rendered  him  hostile  to  those 
attached  to  Mary's  interest,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  to  th^  catholic  faith  ; 
these  feelings  gave  a  partial  tinge  to 
his  method  of  narration.  The  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Knox,  voted  a  sum  of  money  to 
print  certain  memorials  relative  to 
the  ecclesiastic  history  of  the 
country.  From  the  interference  of 
Bannatyne  on  that  occasion,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  he  wished  this 
journal  to  be  comprehended  among 
the  documents  printed :  it  is  per- 
haps fortunate  that  it  then  remained 
unpublished,  as  the  spirit  of  that 
age  would  probably  have  curtailed 
the  civil  history,  which  is  now  more 
interesting  to  us  than  the  eccle- 
siastical. 

Nine  leaves  are  wanting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  manuscript,  whicl^ 
^eems  to  nave  commenced  with  the 
death  of  Regent  Murray.  It  now 
reposes  in  the  advocate's  library  at 
Edinburgh,  whither  it  was  trans- 
ferred in  1748,  on  the  death  of  Ro- 
bert Miln,  its  previous  possessor. 
It  is  possibly  the  autograph  of 
Bannatyne;  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
transcript  neai^ly  *  cotemporary. — 
Goodalf,  about  half  a  centur}-,  and 
Crawford,  about  a  century  ago, 
quoted  its  testimony. 

The  principal  events  immediately 
preceding  the  period  engrossed  by 
this  journal,  are  thus  recapitulated 
by  the  editor. 

"  MARY,  queen  of  Scolland^afler  hav- 
ing passed  her  youth  in  France,  revisited 
her  native  kingdom,  when  the  dissensions 
which* originated  in  the  reformation  of 
religion  Iiad  hardly  subsided. 

**  In  the  year  15-35,  she  married  Henry 
lord  Darnly,  who  was  murdered  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conspiracy,  formed  chiefly  by 
the  meanf  and  tiisligation  of  (he  ^ari  of 
Both  well. 


•'  While  this  was  yet  recent,  Mary 
most  imprudently  married  Bothwell:  a 
measure  which  only  tended  to  strengthen 
suspicions,  that  had  formerly  aror^e  of  her 
own  participation  in  the  conspiracy. 

•'  A  rebellion  immediately  broke  out, 
which  terminated  in  the  flight  of  Botb- 
well,  and  in  the  queen  being  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  her  sub- 
jects, by  wnom  she  was  impri&oned  in 
Loch  levin  castle.  T^ere  she  was  forced 
to  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son: 
and  her  fiatural  brother,  the  earl  of 
Murray,  was  appointed  regent  of  (he 
kingdom. 

*'  Mary  escaped  from  Lochlevin,  and 
hastily  collected  an  army.  But  having 
encountered  the  regent^s  forces  at  Lang- 
syde,  a  total  defeat  ensued,  and  she  fled 
with  precipitation  into  England,  where 
she  was  detained  in  captivity  ever  after- 
wards. 

'*  The  power  of  the  regent  for  some 
time  met  with  little  opposition.  But  the 
queen's  adherents  at  length  recovering 
from  their  panic,  associated  together,  and 
rebelled  against  his  administration. 

"  Then  all  the  nation  divided  into  two 
factions ;  to  which  Mary's  partisans  were 
the  more  disposed,  from  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  her  restoration,  and  each  party 
prepared  for  open  hostilities.  In  (b6 
mean  lime,  the  regent  was  inhumanly 
assassinated  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1570." 

.  Then  follows  tlie  journal  of  Ban- 
natyne, sparingly  annotated.  A  short 
specimen  of  the  narrative  will  suf- 
fice, describing  the  impression  made 
by  the  French  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  which,  by  rendering 
the  catholic  party  odious,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  Cal- 
vinism in  Scotland.  The  public 
papers,  private  lettere,  and  dther 
documents,  are  every  where  incor- 
porated at  full  length. 

"  Sir,  our  newes  out  of  Franco  doc  con- 
tincwe  as  they  began,  and  mendit  as 
sowre  aill  in  sommer.  Whosoewer  cum- 
eth  from  thame  can  tell  of  nothing  but 
murther  tressonablie  done.  That  began, 
as  ye  know,  on  Sonday,  being  Bartilmoo 
day,  at  Paris.  Straight  i  ome  pest  after 
post,  on  cfter  ane  vther;  so  the  Tuyj^day 
next  efter  that  bioodie  Sonday,  they  be- 
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gan  at  Lionis^  apprehending  all  the  pro- 
testanti.s  imprisoned  (hame  inventored 
thair  gudi^,  and  killed  thanie,  sendin  in 
butcheouris  in  vnto  thame  (iftie  in  one 
day  in  one  place,  and  ceased  not  till 
ihey  had  killed  3000  of  ihame.  This 
we  herr  from  Lionis  of  tharoe  tliat  wat 
DOt  what  to  doe  in  this  warld. 
••  "  At  Paris  murther  doeth  continew* 
not  onlie  by  first  imprisoning  ihame,  and 
in  the  night  to  hine  tharoe  and  drowne 
thame,  or  elis  knock  them  on  the  held  is 
and  drowne  thame>  but  sumtymes,  ewin 
still  after  the  auld  disorderis  of  Paris,  the 
tWoat  culteris  killis  whame  they  list.  O 
tmpora,  O  mores !  O  scclus  pcrfidhim,  O 
Neronem  rcdivivum  gallo,  caierum  de^ 
decusi 

"  And  yit  Sir,  on  Fryday  the  quene 
mother  tauld  our  embassador,  that  manis 
conscience  suld  [not]  be  forced  oniie,they 
suld  have  no  exercise  of  their  religione, 
perfctuum  ^t  iirtvoeabilc  diciwn:  for, 
(said  sclio)  ye  may  see  that  be  the  king 
of  Mavarre,  the  Prince  of  Condie  and 
his  vyfc,  who  be  of  the  religione,  and 
that  they  be  s^ufferit  frelie  and  so  sail  be  ; 
although  the  king  my  sone  desyre  tharoe 
to  be  catholics.  But  the  Sonday  after, 
Aladaroe  la  Prince  de  Condie  was  forced 
to  goe  to  mass  or  elis  to  presone,  whair 
sclio  was  tault  scho  suld  aone  be  made 
bloodie ;  and  the  prince  her  husband  had 
chose  to  heir  mass  the  nixt  Sonday,  (for 
hitherto  he  had  forsaken  it),  or  elis  to  goe 
to  presone  to  the  bastille,  whair  he  suld 
not  cost  the  king  ony  meate.  These  be 
tbair  assurances,  and  so  much  they  stand 
to  ihair  word  is  ^nd  promises  in  that  cun* 
trie.  More,  this  last  weik,  on  Rowland, 
a  chanone  in  Notre  Daroes^  and  parlia* 


men!  of  Paris,  a  notable  papist,  becaus 
he  was  heard  vtering  wordis  of  mislyking 
of  the  lawles  kynd  of  proceading,  without 
order  of  justice  was  apprehendii,  comittit 
tb  presone,  and  as  disorderlie  murtherit 
as  ony  of  the  vther  were  in  prison.  So 
ewin  thair  the  modest  papistes  are  offen- 
dit.  The  vy  set  of  the  nobilitie  be  effrayed 
of  this  terrible  example,  without  proces^ 
without  answir,  without  law  or  iustice^ 
to  kill  quhome  the  prince  will.  Every 
vyse  man  thair  luikis  for  a  terrible  ven^ 
geance  of  God  to  fall  for  such  crewcltie  ; 
gif  it  be  trew  that  the  earih  is  accursed 
that  soucketh  vp  the  blood  of  innocentis, 
as  it  is  iodeidj  and  sail  eather  Scotland, 
trust  them  or  we  fear  tharae.  Yet  feir 
thame  we  must  as  ra^^ine  wolfes,  and  de- 
testable serpehtis,  without  God,  without 
feyth,  and  without  human! tie,  sa  fair  y« 
weilL  From  Kiwuith,  the  20  of  Septem- 
ber  1572." 

To  this  journal  some  other  docu- 
ments are  appended,  l.  Letters 
from  Secretary  Maitland  and  the 
Earl  of  Mortown,  1572.  2.  An  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  1576.  3.  Confession  of  the 
Earl  of  Mortown,  1 58 1.  4.  Mutual 
aggressions  by  the  contending  fac- 
tions. This  last  article,  as  it  re- 
spects transactions  prior  in  date  to 
the  preceding  three,  ought  to  hav« 
begun  the  Appendix. 

The  editor,  Mr.  John  Grahani 
Dalyell,  deserves  public  thanks  for 
the  unostentatious,  unofBcious  pro* 
priety,  with  which  his  laudable  task 
IS  performed. 
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GAETANO  FILANGIERI  was 

bom  the  18th  of  August,  1752,  the 
third  son  of  Caesar,  Prince  of  Ari- 
anelii,  by  the  Duchess  of  Fraguito. 
He  was  bred  at  Naples  to  the  law, 
and  founded  his  literary  reputation 
by  "  Political  Reflections  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice.'* 

In  1775,  his  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Palermo,  bestowed  on 
him  a  rich  commanderjr,  which 
enabled  him  to  resign  his  profes- 
iion,  and  devote  his  time  to  lite- 


rary pursuits.  In  1777,  he  was 
appointed  lord  of  the  bedchamber 
to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  and  took 
some  part  in  the  education  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 

In  1782,  he  published  the  two 
first  volumes  of  "  la  Scienza  della 
Legislazione"  which  were  progres- 
sively extended  to  eight,  and  which 
incorporate  with  amendments  his 
juvenile  work.  He  died  at  thirty- 
six  years  *  of  age,  a  counsellor  of 
finance,  having  lived,   as  a  pane- 
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^Tist  observes,  enough  for  his 
glory,  but  too  little  for  his  coun- 
tiy.  He  was  married  and  left 
three  sons :  his  widow  soon  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave.  His  figure 
was  elegant;  and  his  manners  dis- 
tinguished for  suavity  and  polish. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Kendal,  of  Exeter, 
te^an  a  translation  of  Filangieri's 
Science  of  Legislation.  Its  Italian 
popularity,  favoured  by  the  rank 
and  situation  of  the  author,  and  by 
the  barrenness  of  Neapolitan  liter- 
ature in  such  productions,,  was 
likely  to  invite  an  enteiprize,  which 
the  indifference  of  the  English  pub- 
lic suffered  to  fail.  Sir  Richard 
Clayton  has  resumed  the  task,  and 
offers  to  the  nation  another  version. 
His  labours  are  not  confined,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Kendal,  to  the  first 
Tolume,  but  comprize  the  second 
also,  which  two  appeared  to  bin), 
to  contain  all  the  instruction  appli- 
cable here.  The  sections  on  cri- 
minal legislation  have  naturally 
teen   thought  superfluous. 

For  the  first  chapter  of  this  Eng- 
lish edition,  we  are  obliged  to  turn 
on  to  the  isixty-fifth  page  of  the 
Italian  original.  Even  nere  the 
translation  adopts  an  extenuatory 
turn,  which  softens  rash  theory  into 
modest  surmise,  and  glittering  pa- 
radox into  equivocal  scepticism.  Fi- 
langieri  says  at  p.  69.  *  I  am  then 
the  first  to  believe,  tliat  society  was 
.  coaeval  with  man.*  lo  sono  dunque 
il  prima  a  credere  che  la  societd  sia 
rata  coW  uomo.  The  form  which 
this  effort  at  originality  assumes,  in 
Sir  Richard  Clayton's  interpretation 
is  this,  p.  4.  *  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  that  Society 
was  coeval  with  man.'  As  to  the 
proposition  itself,  nothing  had  been 
said  to  iprove  it,  but  thai  man  has 
social  propensities ;  and  it  implies 
either  the  doctrine  of  the  past  eter- 
nity of  human  population  on  earth; 
or  the  no  less  unintelligible  doctrine 
of  Chateaubriand,  tliat  the  world 
was  created  iri  statu  j//a,  with  peo- 


ple of  all  ages,  half-built  houscu 
and  old  crows'  nests  in  it 

A  diapter,  which  suggests  the 
institution  of  a  council  of  repeal, 
for  the  purpose  of  regularly  pro- 
posing to  the  legislature,  the  obli- 
teration of  obsolete  and  income-  , 
ntent  statutes,  well  deserves  to  be 
reprinted,  and  to  be  acted  upoii  in 
Great  Britain.  No  grievance  if 
more  severel)-,  or  taore  frequently 
felt  in  this  country,  than  that  which 
results  from  the  inconvenient  oper- 
ation of  bad  and  antiquated  laws, 
which  the  courts  struggle  to  elu4e, 
but  are  compelled  to  execute. 
Of  t«r    nbcbssitt   of    a   csnso&» 

AND   OF    THE  DUTIES  OF  THIS    MfiW 
MAGtST&ATS. 

'«  THE  decline  of  a  Icpslative-  sy*- 
tern  is  a  polilical  revolution*  but  a  re- 
volution   effected     slowly,    which   ad- 
vances  by   insensible  steps,  anrd  takes 
up  a^es  to  reach  its  termination.    H  is 
not,  therefore,  tiistantanecis  ia  its  na- 
ture, and  can  never  be  so,  except  when 
there  is  a  Tarquin,  a  Lucrelia^  or  a 
Brutus,  and  a  whole  people  at  the  same 
tiijie  discontented  with  their  government 
and    passionately  in  love  with   liberty. 
With  the  exception  of  this    particular 
case,  the  progress  of  a  revolution  in  the 
legislative  system  is   slow,   and  conse- 
quently there  is  opportuniiy  for  its  re- 
formation.     A  c^sor  of  tlie  laws  ap- 
pears adapted  to  the  work.     A  magi^ 
tracy  of  this  kind,   composed    of   the 
widest  and  moU  experienced  persons  in 
the  state,  might  have  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  pr  rp  Huity  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem.    As  soon  as  any  law  became  re« 
pugnant  to  the  manners,  the  genius,  lh«  . 
religion,  or  even  the  opulence  of  the  na- 
tion, the  censorial  chamber,  destined  t© 
watch  over  the  |>erpetuily  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  laws,  might  proclaim  the  i.e- 
ces'jity  of   its    reformation    or    repeat 
FA'cry  law  indeed,  notwithstanding  any 
intrinsical  excellence  which  it  may  pos- 
sess, is  attended  with   its  defects,    for 
th^'y  arc  inseparable  from  every  work  of 
man.     Time  makes  a  discover  j  of  Uiese 
defects,  but  time  neither  diminishes  nor 
destroys  them,  and  the  government  is 
generally   the  last    to    perceive    them. 
With  such  a  multitude  of  ether  occupa>* 
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fion^  to  distract  ita  attention  and  employ 
its  care,  the  errors  of  jurisprudence  make 
but  a  ieeble  impression  on  it,  and  are 
often  unobserved.  In  ihe  mean  time 
the  people  suffer,  pliilosopbers  declaim, 
and  the  legislature  hurrit-s  on  with  enor« 
Inous  strides  towards  its  ruin. 

"  A  censor  would  dissipate  these 
threatening^  clouds  on  their  first  appear- 
ance. Devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  of* 
iice,  and  with  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  nation,  he  would  be  able 
to  analyse  every  cause  of  its  disorders. 
When  the  evti  and  its  cause  are  once 
discovered,  the  remedy  U  always  more 
ea«y  and  ready  to  be  found.  Let  us  re- 
turn for  a  few  moments  to  the  history  of 
a  people,  whose  laws  having  triumphed 
over  time  and  philosophy,  still  retain 
their  vigour  in  most  of  the  European  na- 
tions.'^ 

And  again, 

"  Another  advantage  to  be^  reaped 
from  the  oSicc  is  the  prevention  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  laws.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  legislature  to  have  before  its  eyes 
on  the  promulgation  of  any  law  every 
particular  case,  that  should  be  included 
m  it,  and  the  omission  of  a  single  case 
may  render  the  whole  imperfect.  No 
toeans  of  preventing  these  inconveni- 
ences have  been  yet  found,  and  the  pre* 
sent  system?!  of  government  in  Europe 
leem  still  to  be  greatly  at  a  loss  on  this 
object. 

"  The  moment  an  evil  appears,  a  new 
law  is  immediately  introduced.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  apply  a  particular  case,  though 
ihe  old  laws  might  be  extended  to  it 
with  a  trifling  alteration,  and  an  addition 
sometimes  of  a  few  letters.  It  is  the 
fate,  hovvever,  of  legislation  to  hasten 
forwards  without  ever  turning  to  look 
behind  her.  This  is  the  origin  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  laws  which  oppress 
the  courts  of  Europe,  and  render  the 
study  of  its  jurisprudence  as  laborious  as 
that  of  the  ChineAC  language,  which  is 
sc^ircely  to  be  learnt  in  twenty  years. 

**  To  these  duiies  of  the  censor  may  be 
•addeii  that  of  supplying  the  defects  of 
the  laws,  by  rendering  them  applicable 
to  tlK>se  minute  cases,  which  the  legisla- 
ture could  not  comprise  without  swelling 
its  laws  to  a  mohsirous  and  uselcs't  bulk. 
In  this  mannef  ihe  legislative  system 
Jnight  be  continually  corrected  and  re- 
armed in  all  its  points,  and  acquire  a 


stability  and  perfection,  which  might  sc« 
cure  it  against  the  outrages  of  time,  and 
the  convulsions  whit  h  frequently  agitate 
political  bodies,  and  Are  perpetually 
changing  the  face  of  society.  We  should 
not  then  see  so  many  laws  of  exception 
for  one  of  principle ;  so  many  explana- 
tory ones  instead  of  a  few  fundamental 
ones;  nor  so  many  new  ones  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  old  ones.  Codes  of 
law  which  are  now  a  chaos  of  contusion^ 
would  be  then  monuments  of  order,  and 
a  series  of  uniform  principles  connected 
together  and  directed  to  one  commou 
end.'^ 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  English 
corresponds  with  the  eleventh  of 
the  Italian  work|  and  will  be  read 
with  curiosity,  as  it  contains  the 
speculation^  of  a  foreigner,  (who 
judges  through  books  not  by  in- 
spection of  our  injjtitutions)  con- 
cerning various  points  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.,  He  recommends, 
and  we  think  wisely,  that  the  power 
of  creating  peers  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Crown  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  peerage  is  a  pub- 
lic recompense  for  national  ser- 
vices. Who  ought  to  judge  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  such  services, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  The  minister  for  the  time  be- 
ing would  indeed  distribute,  on 
either  hypothesis,  as  at  present, 
this  dignity;  but  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidate  would 
always  precede  his  canonization : 
the  opposition  would  turn  devil's 
advocate)  and  public  opinion  would 
oppose,  and  sometimes  perhaps  re- 
sist eflGlcaciously  the  beatification 
of  bed-chamber  lords.  Nobility 
will  become  a  higher  dignity,  when 
exclusively  recruited  from  the  stock 
of  public  merit ;  and  the  house  of 
representatives  a  higher  power, 
when  the  expression  ok  its  gratitude 
shall  be  more  than  a  barren  civi- 
lity. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Italian 
original  corresponds  s\  ith  the  second 
book  of  the  ti*anslation,  which  be- 
gins at  p.  223.  It  discusses  the 
question  of  population  in  a  dilTcrcntj 
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spirit  fix)m  Mr.  Malthus,  and  recom- 
mends the  impediment  of  celibacy 
by  legislative   enactions.      In  our 
opinion,    Mr.   Malthus    is    in    the 
right :   the  number  and  earliness  of 
marriages   will    every   where   bear 
exact  proportion    to    the   present 
means  of  maintenance,  that  is,  to 
the   demand  for  men;   and  every 
encouragement  or  discouragement 
of  matrimony  is  alike  pernicious, 
and  tends  to  disproportion  the  sup- 
ply to  the  demand.    Wherever  the 
adultery  of  married  women  is  obsti- 
nately resisted   by  the   laws,    the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple,    marriage    is    the     cheapest 
course,    and  has  therefore,    every 
possible   encouragement.      Sexual 
intercourse  must  be  paid  for,  where 
cicisbeos  are  not  tolerated.     By  the 
time  a  man  has  fee'd  ahernately 
his  concubine,  and  his  surgeon  for 
a  twelvemonth,  he  finds  that  he  hag 
paid  for  a  woman's  board  and  cloath- 
ing,  and  that  he  might  have  had  her 
labour  to  boot,  and  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  sound  person.     This,  even  • 
on  the  supposition  of  his  obtaining 
no  dower:  whatever  dower  he  ob- 
tains, if  spent  increases  his  luxury, 
if  boarded  provides  for  his  children. 
Wherever  the  Romish  church  is  es- 
tablished, adultery  is  not  held  in 
9ufficient  horror;  a  numerous  priest- 
hood compelled  to  celibacy,   have 
a  secret  interest  in  causing  it  to  be 
viewed  with  tolerance;  but  in  the 
protestant  countries,   where  moral 
opinion  is  more  wisely  directed,  the 
interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
communis  coincide,  and  marriage 
of  course  takes  place  before  thirty, 
because  every  one  in  his  turn  finds 
out  that  it  answers  best.     Perhaps 
the  state  of  moral  opinion,   is  itself 
a  consequence  of  the  growing  or  de- 
creasing demands  for  population : 
licentious  opinions  prevail  in  all  the 
over-peopled  countries,  and  in  all 
the  over- peopled  classes  of  society, 
with  respect  to  the  various  forms  of 
sensual  gratification.     Create  a  de- 


mand for  men  by  commercial  cx^ 
ploits,  by  new  colonizations,  by  war 
even;  aiid  marriages  will  abound 
more  and  be  made  earlier.  Where 
the  mass  of  middle-aged  men  live 
in  celibacy,  they  patronize  the 
teachers  of  libertinism,  that  their 
own  practice  may  be  held  honoura^ 
ble  :  as  soon  as  ^the  increased  means 
of  inaintenance,  or  the  demand  for 
people  has  enabled  ihe  mass  of 
middle-aged  men  to  live  in  matri- 
mony, they  cease  to  patronize  the 
teachers  of  libertinism,  their  inter- 
ests have  changed  side,  and  the 
purer  opinions  of  the  ascetic  philo- 
iSophers  are  exclusively  honoured 
with  the  public  countenance.  No 
country  has  so  rapid  and  vast  a  drain 
for  its  superfluous  population  as 
Great  Britain;  hence' there  is  no 
country  where  marriages  are  so 
spotless.  Italy  has  no  outlet  for  its 
superfluous  population ;  it  is  the 
mother  of  harlots,  the  nest  of  adul- 
tery. The  climate  is  not  the  cause 
of  this;  for  under  the  Roman  re- 
public, a  century  was  obiserved  to 
elapse,  without  one  repudiation  for 
matrimonial  infidelity. 

An  erroneous  chapter  in  point  of 
principle,  is  the  third  of  the  second 
book,  which  recommends  the  ex^ 
treme  subdivision  of  landed  pro- 
perty.  Entailed  estates  are  an  im- 
pediment to  public  improvement^ 
but  not  their  accumulation.  There 
is  a  great  saving  of  labour,  of  edi- 
fice, of  machinery,  by  throwing 
lands  into  large  Kirms;  of  course 
the*  retained  labour  can  be  better 
paid,  and  the  rent  resented  can  more 
rapidly  be  converted  into  a  fresh 
capital  for  their  amelioration.  Agra- 
rian laws  were  the  inventions  of 
e^rly  ignorance,  and  had  for  their 
object  rather  to  secure  a  militia  of 
property  for  the  national  defence, 
than  to  secure  cultivation.  What  is 
said  about  .primogeniture  is  full  of 
convincing  argument. 

'*  Perhaps,  however,  a  method  may 
be  suggested  to  renoove  the  evil  without 
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iht  vlolatioQ  of  any  rigfals,  and  on  the 
strict  principles  of  justice.  Abo!i>h  pri- 
mogcniture^  tru.sts  and  uses»  which  are 
the  causes  of  the  exorbitant  riches  of  a 
ew,  and  Ihe  misery  of  many.  Primo- 
geniture sacrifices  man  V  younger  branches 
if  the  family  to  the  eldest  brother ;  uses 
nd  trust;,  many  families  to  one.  Both 
[le  one  and  the  other  diminish  the  num- 
cr  of  proprietors  in  the  different  nations 
f  Europe ;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
re  the  ruin  of  its  population. 

**  What  a  multitude  of  inconveniences 

Bring  from  one  and  .the  same  principle  ! 

low  many  misfortunes  are  to  be  derived 

bm  a  -single   unju<:t  and  partial  law ; 

'!he  father  who  can  only  make  one  son 

jch,  wishes  only  for  one  son,  and  sees 

ht  in  the  others  so  many  additional  ex- 

pnces  to  his  family.     He  calculates  his 

risfortunes     by    their    numbers.     The 

lish  of  nature  is  satisfied  in  its  fullest  ex- 

^nt  by  the  birth  of  an  heir,   and  the  sa- 

red  links  of  consanguinity  are  rent  in 

jieces  by  interest     Brothers,  deprived 

ly  (he  eldest  brother  of  the  happiness 

hey  enjoyed  in  their  paternal  mansion, 

>ut  too  tirequently  see  in  him  only  an  usur- 

3er,  Mho  has  robbed  them  of  a  fortune, 

.0  which  in  their  estimation,  they  had  a 

joint  and  equal  cl^im.     They  curse  the 

day  which  gave  them  being,  and  detest 

ihe  laws  which  have  degraded  them* 

"  So  many  younger  brothers  deprived 
if  property,  are,  consequently,  deprived 
<f  a  power  of  marrying,  which  obliges 
ai  equal  number  of  the  other  sex  to  re- 
Jniin  in  the  same»  fruitless  state  of  celi- 
fey.  In  their  turn,  deprived  also  of  a 
poverof  marrying,  th^y  are  often  forced 
oy  heir  parents  to  take  refuge  in  a  con- 
vert, and  are  there  buried  for  posterity ! 

''Mankind  will  be  hereafter  astonished 
at  tie  strange  contradiction  between  the 
seniinentsolthe  present  political  writers, 
and  tie  laws,  the  maxims  of  government, 
and  ik  statutes.  An  opposition  to  mo- 
nastic nstitution"?  has  insinuated  itSclf  into 
all  ihecabinet-s  of  Europe,  and  the  dimi- 
nutionol  these  asylums  for  indolence  and 
celilacy,  is  become  one  of  the  first  ob- 
y^*  oi  their  serious  attention.  They 
•ee  witi  a  mingled  sense  of  displeasure 
and  regiet,  ti^e  void  which  the  profession 
of  eitiiei  sex  leaves  in  the  population  of 
the  couiiry,  and  they  have  made  great 
exertions  to  counteract  the  mischief,  but 
ftey  lia\e   left  the  fountain  open  from 


which  it  flows.  Would  the  convent  or 
the  cloister  receive  so  many  individuals, 
if  the  eldest  son  and  daughter  had  not 
been  often  solely  destined  by  many  great 
families  to  perpetuate  its  name  ?  Would 
such  multitudes  of  wan  and  wretched 
beings  be  imprisoned,  like  slaves,  within 
their  damp  and  dreary  walls?  Would 
religion  itself  l>ave  to  weep  so  fr^uently 
over  so  many  of  its  vestals,  the  victims 
of  despair  ?  Were  those  barbarous  prin-» 
ciples  no  longer  to  govern  families,  the 
members  of  these  monastic  foundations 
would  certainly  decrease,  but  in  the  re- 
duction of  tUeir  members,  is  it  probable 
th^re  would  be  a  decrease  of  virtue?  . 
These  are  the  fatal  effects  of  primogeni. 
ture,  and  they  are  more  pernicious  to  the 
population  of  a  country,  because  they  are 
so  frequent «  There  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual with  any  fortune,  who  does  not 
wish  to  estfiblish  an  eldest  son.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  means  of  ennobling  his  fa- 
mily by  an  act  of  injustice,  authorised  by 
the  laws,  and  recommended  by  the  exam- 
ples of  his  superiors.  The  numbers,  how- 
ever, of  persons  without  property,  in- 
crease by  such  practices,  subsistence  ac- 
cumulates in  the  hanils  of  a  few,  and  the 
legislature  weakly  flatters  itself,  it  caa 
encourage  population  by  a  few  privileges* 
whilst  it  supports  primogeniture,  uses, 
and  trusts.  It  forms  a  volcano,  and 
foolishly  supposes  it  can  restrain  its  vio- 
lence by  a  barrier  of  glass.  It  mutilates 
a  great  part  of  society,  and  to  multiply 
it,  exempts  the  father  of  a  family  from  a 
few  contributions  to  the  state.  Misera- 
ble infatuation  !  Legislators  1  your  blind- 
ness and  your  errors  are  more  destructive 
than  the  pestilence !  Its  ravages  acce- 
lerate the  death  of  man ;  your  iblly  pre- 
vents  him  being  born. 

**  The  first  step  towards  multiplying 
the  number  of  proprietor.<(,  and  under- 
mining that  vast  mass  which  has  raised 
the  grandeur  of  a  few  on  the  ruins  of 
many,  would  be  to  abolish  primogeni- 
ture, trusts,  and  uses,  which  appear  to  be 
expressly  formed  to  diminish  both  the 
number  of  proprietors,  and  the  popula-* 
lion  of  Europe. 

"  Another  proper  measure  would  be  to. 
abolish  the  succession  of  a  daughter  ofthe 
eldest  son  in  preference  to  his  brothers, 
in  the  case  of  a  feud.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  the  passions  of  a  voluptuous 
queen,  and  whilst  it  transports  property 
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into  ancther  family,  it  ruins  very  fre- 
quently a  brother  to  enrich  a  stranger. 
T^ie  Voconian  law  proliibited  a  female 
from  inheriting,  and  modern  Europe, 
which  has  adopted  the  very  errors  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  has  yet  abandoned  its 
ancient  principles  so  far,  as  to  prefer,  in 
tome  cas(;s,  the  female  to  the  male. 

"  The  •prohibition  also  of  the  power  to 
alienate  any  family  property,  is  another 
check  to  population.  If  the  system  of 
feuds  be  ever  to  be  combined  with  the 
prosperity  of  a  people,  with  the  riches  of 
•  stale,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  this  sin- 
gle prohibition  would  he  sufficient  to  ren- 
der it  both  pernicious  and  destructive. 
The  supposed  interest  of  the  prince  would 
keep  a  certain  portion  of  the  country  from 
passing  into  any  other  hands,  because  a 
feud  could  neither  be  sold,  ceded  on  a 
perpetual  rent,  nor  alienated. 

'•  The  most  uncultivated  land  would 
often  be  the  most  productive  for  the  state, 
if  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  alienation 
•f  feudal  property  had  not  deprived  it  of 
ks  necessary  cultivation,  which  is  always 
languid  and  never  active  unless  united 
witii  the  precious  rights  of  property. 
Much  barren  land  would  be  also  brought 
into  a  course  of  tillage,  many  labourers 
would  become  proprietors  and  if  go- 
vernment, by  the  aoolition  of  this  de- 
Kructive  tenure^  made  a  little  sacrifice 
to  public  utility,  it  would  be  the  (irst  to 
reap  an  advantage  from  it.  If  it  lo>t  a 
trifling  sura  by  the  surrender  of  its  feudal 
rights,  it  would  be*  repaid  a  hundred 
times  by  the  progress  of  population  and 
agriculture,  which  are  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  property.** 

The  whole  distinction  between 
real  and  personal  property,  is  a 
vile  remnant  of  the  feudal  system, 
which  occasions  in  this  country 
much  paternal  injustice,  much  do- 
mestic bickering,  much  commercial 
fraud,  much  oppression  of  females. 
The  min  ister  of  finance  should  reflect 
how  infinitely  more  productive  his 
legacy-taxes  and  auction-duties 
would  become,  if  real  property, in- 
stead of  passing  entire  and  unvalued 
to  the  heir  at  law,  were  put  up  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  the  purpose 
of  asctTtaining  the  sum  to  be  dis- 
ti-ibuted.     The  natural   inequality 


which  restJts  from  fnigality,  frofc 
industry,  from  exertion,  from  skill, 
deserves  protection  ;  the  reward  of 
merit  is  a  public  duty  and  a  public 
interest :  but  the  artincial  inequality 
which  results  from  the  privileges  of 
primogeniture^  and  the  privileges 
of  real  property,  is  a  recompense. 
of  idleness,  a  protection  of  inutility, 
and  a  nursery  of  family-bullies,  .who 
use  the  very  influence  with  whicl 
they  are  indulged  by  the  state,  ti 
extort  from  the  state,  in  favour  a 
those  younger  brothers,  of  \vho« 
just  portions  they  are  the  usurper^ 
an  indemnity  equivalent  to  tht 
wrong.  The  wisest  abridgement  d 
the  privilege  of  entail  in  England 
would  be  to  confine  it  to  fuwde( 
property,  and  to  noble  birth.  Oiilr 
those,  whose  fortunes  are  patrioti- 
cally vested,  that  is,  lent  to  the  na- 
tion, can  have  any  claim  to  see  tbeii 
form  of  property  privileged.  No- 
bility is  a  part  of  the  extant  consti- 
tution, ana  cannot  well  be  carried 
on  without  some  annexation  of  pro- 
perty to  the  title  :  the  entailable 
amount  might  be  proportioned  to, 
the  rank  of  peerage. 

Another  of  the  very  valuable 
chapters  is  the  fifth  of  the  second' 
book:  it  discusses  the  inconveni- 
ences which  result  from  the  inalieo* 
abilitj^  of  ecclesiastical  propertjf* 
The  simplest  method  of  remedying, 
here  the  analogous  abuse,  surcff 
would  be  to  allow  the  investment 
of  stock  in  the  name  of  a  parish  : 
the  glebe-lands  might  then  be  ;>old 
by  auction,  and  the  proceeds  funded. 
The  consent  of  two  thirds  of  tha  pa- 
rishioners in  number  and  value,  as 
for  an  inclosure-bill,  would  be  an 
expedient  preliminary  precauuon. 

Reasons  against  standing  irmies 
terminatij  Sir  Richard  ClaytOD^s  first 
volun>o.  This  is  not  a  speculative 
question.  Is  my  neighbour  armed  f 
the  statesman  has  to  ask ;  and  if, 
yes:  to  arm  too. 

The  second  English  volume  o- 
pcus  with  a  chapter  on  Puolic  In- 
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j  continence:  it  is  justly  observed, 
that  libertinism  is  the  constant  at- 
tendant upon  poverty ;  and  that  the 
richest  nations,  and  the  classes  who 
aire  at  their  ease,  are  the  most  ex- 
emplary. A  decline  of  morals  proves 
a  decline  of  wealth.  Purity  is  a 
luxury. 

The    eleventli    chapter    defends 
:onvincingly  the  unlimited  liberty 
>f  the  corn-trade.     The  interests  of 
he  people  are  notoriously  sacrificed 
»  those  of  the  farmer,  wherever 
here  are  any  restrictions.     But  in 
a'istocratic  governments,  the  land- 
owners ably  and  willingly  combine 
b  tax  the  consumers  for  the  benefit 
tf  the  proprietors.     Melon's  argu- 
nents  for  regulating  the  corn^  trade 
lave  been  repeated  in  this  country 
ly  Sir  James  Steuart.  Galiani,  whose 
aalogues  on  the   corn-trade  have 
livacity  and  merit,  has  refuted  Me- 
^bn  no  less  victoriously  than  Adam 
Smith  has  refuted  Sir  James  Steuart. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chap- 
ters treat  of  the  laws  which  impede 
,Jie  progress  of  agriculture;  they 
ipniimerale   many   of   those    which 
jbave  resulted  from  the  feudal  sys- 

Ill  the  fourteenth  chapter,  a  topic 
is  discussed,  which  was  formerly  a 
I  subject  of  complaint  in  this  country, 
;.th€  excessive  size  of  a  metropolis. 
jEtterience  has  convinced  the  Eng- 
'M,  that  the  complete  division  of 
labour  which  takes  place  u\  large 
accua)ulations  of  populousness,  and 
the  presence  of  groat  regular  de- 
ffiand  for  eveiy  possible  form  of 
*^Pplj>  renders  a  vast  town  highly 
condutive  to  vast  commercial  pur- 
Poses.  It  is  the  misforiime,  not  the 
felicity  of  Paris,  that,  not  standing 
on  a  navigable  river,  it  cannot  do- 
;  mesticaie  several  forms  of  prospe- 
nt^  coinected  with  maritime  pur- 
1  Wit.  Tie  seat  of  government,  not 
[being  suirounded  with  opulent  mer . 
!  chants,  neither  leans  to  the  opinion 
:  nor  receives  the  information  of  that 
tkss  of  men :  its  legislation  and  pp- 
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lity  is  anti-commercial,  and  its  com- 
mand of  financial  resource  defii  ient. 
Tiie  industrious  world,  for  reason^ 
which  Filangieri  could  in  some  de- 
gree detect  in  the  chapter  on  public; 
incontinence,  have  purer  moral  ten- 
dencies than  classes  whose  mean^ 
of  maintenance  are  more  difficult:, 
hence  the  general  or  average  mo*^ 
I'ality  of  any  given  metropolis  is  in* 
creased  by  its  size,  in  whatever 
proportion  productive  industry  i^ 
the  cause  of  its  populous ness. 
Not  only  a  great  town  is  a  great 

food;  but  clusters  of  houses  ar« 
etter  than  scattered  cottages.  Every 
concentration  of  men  facilitates  the 
division  or  wise  distributiojrt  of  la- 
bour. In  a  village,  one  old  womau 
can  keep  a  playing-school,  as  it  i» 
called,  and  take  care  of  the  childrea 
of  seven  or  eight  mothers,  while 
they  .go  into  tlie  field  to  weed,  or 
set  wheat.  On  the  system  of  scat- 
tered cottages,  the  labour  of  each 
of  these  mothers  would  have  been 
lost,  and  the  old  woman  could  not 
have  earned  a  subsistence.  Cot- 
tages too  can  be  more  cheaply  con- 
structed in  eroupes:  one  well  wiJV 
serve  half  a  dozen  families. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  proposes 
to  render  agriculture  honourable^ 
Where  was  it  ever  dishonoured? 
Every  one  knows  that  agriculture; 
is  essential  to  >the  subsistence  of 
complex  society;  and  those  who 
superintend  the  cultivation  of  a  con* 
siderable  area,  have  always  ranked 
as  high,  or  higher,  than  those  who 
derive  an  equal  income  from  other 
employments.  It  is  not,  we  pre- 
sume, intended  to  make  a  sacred 
profession  of  turning  over  muck 
with  a  trident,  or  carrying  swill  to 
the  pigs.  The  coarser  operations 
of  agriculture  must  always  oe  abau^ 
doned  to  those  among  the  strong, 
whose  labour  can  be  hired  cheapest 
and  consequently  to  the  lowest 
class  of  every  community.  Agri-r 
culture  will  always  flourish  in  pjTo- 
portion  to  the  demand  for  produce. 
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and  is  a  consequence  of  the  previous 
growth  of  those  cities,  which  com- 
merce builds:  with  them  it  will 
every  where  extend,  and  on  their 
declension,  it  will  desert  the  soils 
won  with  difficulty  from  barren- 
ness. 

In  this  country  the  manufacturers 
cf  callico  and  pottery  understand 
their  business :  they  produce  a  good 
and  a  cheap  article,  not  only  sale- 
able at  home  but  abroad.  The 
nianufacturcts  of  corn  have  not 
yet  learnt  their  business:  they  pro- 
nuce  ;a  good,  but  not  a  cheap  arti- 
cle: it  is  saleable  even  at  home, 
onlj-  in  consequence  of  the  pernici- 
ous monopoly  given  to  them  by 
the  law  in  the  domestic  market. 
Tocultivate  bad  land  is  a  great  waste 
of  capital  and  toil ;  only  the  fer- 
tile patches  of  the  earth  should  be 
submitted  to  the  plough.  If  we 
can  import  from  Sicily  and  North 
America,  cheaper  and  better  wheat 
than  we  can  grow,  let  us  import  it : 
tiations,  like  individuals,  do  well  to 
buy  where  they  can  purchase  cheap- 
est. Let  capital  ana  labour  seek  an 
employment  in  which  they  can  be 
\iseful :  do  not  force  them  to  goad 
on  a  tillage,  which  the  people  are 
needlessly  and  heavily  taxed  to  keep 
jn  motion.  Agriculture  is  over- 
valued in  Great  Britain  by  the 
laws ;  because  the  law-givers  are 
land-holders.  It  is  important  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  colonies  to 
abolish  the  burdensome  corn-laws ; 
by  suffering  a  free  importation  of 
their  corn,  we  should  tempt  many 
of  our  farmers  to  emigrate,  and  to 
try  in  Canada  and  Guyana,  the  less 
Jaoorious  processes  of  rude  society, 
and  the  profits  of  a  husbandry  rent- 
free. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  treats  of 
arts  and  manufactures.  Filangieri 
makes  the  same  mistake  as  Adam 
Smith,  and  supposes  agriculture  to 
precede  commerce  in  the  natural 
progress  of  opulence.  Wliereas 
tQ\9m    begin   to  arise  in  pastoral 


countries,  and  agricultiirie  sucCeeA 
to  tbe  growth  of  towns.  Agriciil* 
ture  has  no  where  been  the  cause, 
but  every  where  the  efiect  of  bigki 
prosperity. 

In  this  chapter  (p.  86.)  it  is  id.' 
commended  to  bestow  honourable 
distinctions  on  those  who  excel  ii 
arts  and  manufactures.  This  is  to 
the  purpose.  Bestmv  honouralile 
distinctions  on  tliose  who  exd^ 
whether  in  agriculture,  which  ii 
one  of  the  arts  and  manufactuns, 
or  in  brewing,  which  is  another,  « 
in  making  table-cloths,  which  iui 
third.  The  social  precedence,  \m 
legal  privileges,  attached  in  EujJ 
land  to  the  title  of  esquire  iriigjn 
conyenieutly  be  made  the  recorW 
pense  of  agricultural  conspicuit|,j 
and  allotted  by  the  vote  of  the  prt-i 
vincial  boards  of  agriculture.  Tla 
arts  exercised  in  cities  might  cfl 
tain  some  analogous  distinctioil 
the  literary  classes  ami  professioi 
are  beginning  to  receive  Knighthoc 
a»  a  decoration  of  this  description 
formerly  they  coveted  doctorshij 
To  hoiK>ur  the  excellent  individui 
is  always  proper :  but  to  honot 
peculiarly  the  agricultural  ticcap 
tion  is,  as  Mr.  Burke  justly  bii 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfi 
an  inversion  of  good  sense. 

In  his  seventeenth  chapter  Fii 
gieri  calls  commerce,  the 
of  conqwerorfi;  the  transktiof 
correct  berzaglio  dei  conqnistaMi] 
but  we  cannot  discover  the  fitnei 
of  the  epithet.  In  his  nineteentt 
chapter,  he  declares  for  the  iropoij 
taut  system  df  abolishing  all  Citttomj 
house  duties  on  importations  or  cx^ 
portations:  and  he  recoimncnds  I 
treaty  for  the  general  freedom  A 
commerce  and  industry  het^recn  alj 
the  ICurupean  powers:  We  have  \A 
doubt  that  a  general  abolition  d 
custom  duties  would  be  an  ad  van- 
luge  to  Great  Britain  especiallyj 
and  to  mankind  at  large:  thecea** 
sumers,  who  are  the  greater  mim- 
bcr,    aud    whose    interests  ought 
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therefore  in  all  cases  to  be  predo* 

!  tninaDtly  considered,  would  find  all 

;  their  wants   supplied    at    a  much 

,  cheaper  rate.     The  rent  of  fixed  > 

property  is  the  fittest  fund  of  tax- 

.  nt'ion  t  all  else  should  be  free  as  air. 

An   important    chapter    is    the 

twenty.secondy  which  recommends 

the  conceding  of  an  unlimited  free- 

.  ioin  of  trade  to  all  colonial  depen- 

lencies. 

The  chapters  on  taxation  arc  not 
he  best.  Filangieri  is  an  adherent 
^ftbephvsiocratic  system,  and  ob- 
jects well  to  indirect  taxes;  but 
vhen  he  attempts  to  prove  that  di- 
^ct  taxes  should  be  levied  not  on 
the  OT08S  produce,  but  on'  the  net 

!ro(Jiuce  of  land,  he  introduces  a 
asis  of  difficult  ascertainment. 
[  iurely  a  tax  on  rent  is  the  simplest 
iipproxifflatioH  to  an  equitable  di- 
1  fcct  assessment  of  fixed  property  : 
I*  /et,  if  net  produce  be  the  rule  of 
^  estimate j  the  whole-  city  of  Naples 
^Would  go  scot-free.  A  dissertation 
pon  luxury,  which  is  idly  subdi- 
^Yided  into  active  and  passive,  ter- 
jJUnates  the  second  book,  and  the 
•econd  volume  both  of  the  Italian 
:  aotl  of  the  English  edition. 

The  omissions  of  the  translation 
^e unimportant,  and, rather  respect 
iatrcductcJry  and  recapitulatory  pa- 
i^&graphs  than  topics  of  investigation. 
A  fev  notes  are  abbreviated,  and 
*wne  kave  been  added.  Manv  pas- 
ses of  Gredlc  writers,  which  in  the 
Italian  td  it  ion  were  only  referred  to, 
or  given  in  a  Latin  interpretation, 
are  here  printed  at  Icngtii,  and  in 
^  original  language.  Not  only 
for  these  useful  attentions,  is  the 
British  public  indebted  to  the  good 
^^  and  erudition  of  Sir  Richard 
CUyton,  but  for  the  general  pro- 
priety and  excellence  of  his  tran- 
datloD,  which  is  fair  and  polished, 
^ent  and  graceful,  easy  and  ele- 
gant, and  resembles  those  portraits 
!  of  the  good  painters,  which  preserve 
L«  striking  likeness^  yet  embellished 


by  every  iiti perceptible  variation 
from  the  original  contour. 

For  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
volumes  of  Filangieri's  work,  which 
treat  of  crimes  and  punishments,  we 
see  no  stro-^g  reason  to  be  anxious. 
The  sixth  volume  treats  of  educa- 
tion and  public  instruction ;  and 
contains  speculations,  which  though 
not  worthy  of  complete  confidence j 
deserve  further  dissemination.  The 
seventh  volume  continues  to  inves- 
tigate the  best  m(  'hods  of  dififusing 
information;  and  suggests  several 
institutions  analogous  to  our  recent 
metropolitan  lecture-rooms,  as  rel<* 
quiring  to  be  superadded  to  the  ex- 
tant schools  and  universities;  among 
others  a  college  for  fine  art  is  re- 
commended. The  eighth^  volume 
treats  of  the  reformation  of  rcligioni 
and  recommends  the  institution  of 
illuminated  societies,  analogous  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  ancients,  which 
should  distribute  the  requisite  preli* 
minary  instruction,  ana  methodize 
the  new  vernacular  ritual,  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  and  before  select  and 
trustworthy  auditors,  until  the  ful- 
ness of  time  l>e  come  for  divulging 
the  secret  worship,  and  throwing 
off  the  veil  of  preparatory  conceal- 
ment. 

Filangieri  next  undertakes  to  dis^ 
cuss  the  preconceptions  essential  to 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  religion.  Hd 
decides  that  Cnristianity  ought  to  be 
its  basis,  but  that  eternal  torment 
and  inexpiable  guilt  ought  not  to  b^ 
predicated  of  short-lived  fallible 
mortals.  Hostile  alike  to  fanaticism 
and  to  impiety,  he  dissuades  the  in- 
culcation of  mystical  doctrines^  and 
recommends  the  ins  itutioo  of  noin- 
pons  worship  and  solemn  festivals. 
That  veneration  so  piously  shown^ 
in  catholic  countries,  to  the  illus- 
trious or  sainted  dead,  he  wishes  to 
see  extended  to  all  the  real  b^nefac** 
tors  of  Society  J  but  is  for  rejecting 
as  fabulous  the  supernatural  events 
attributed  to  the  heroes  of  the  fteve* 
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ral  legends.  The  public  instructors 
would  thus,  he  thinks  have  only 
truth  to  inculcate,  and  only  useful 
duties  to  perforin;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical salaries  would  become  a  con- 
•venient  api)endage  to  litcrai-y  hi- 
bourers,  to  medical  practitioners, 
to  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers. 
Such  at  least  is  the  oiitliue  of  the 
system,  which  may  be  gathered 
from  its  finished  portion.  The  ninth 
volume  was  wholly  to  have  evolved 
it;  but  of  this  only  a  prdiralnary. 
akctch  had  been  given  to  the  prin- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  author's  death. 


Let  us  hope  that  as  a  city  in  Cam*, 
pania  was  «et  apart  of  old,  for  rcak 
izing  the  imaginary  republic  elf 
Plato  ;  so  in  this  same  district,  tfc| 
modern  world  may  one  day  see  real- 
ized the  institutions  of  her  natS^t 
philosopher.  What  purer  atoncraail 
can  the  conquerors  of  Neapolitan  in- 
dependence make  to  tlie  inhabitants 
of  t!ie  subjcct-territory  for  tlw 
wrongs  and  hardships  of  war,  than 
to  nevv-model  their  laws  by  the  p-e- 
cents  of  their  favourite  compatdot 
Filangieri. 


iAnT.  V.  Letters  on  t\e  Modern  History  and  PoUtlcal  Ashectcf  Europe:  exhthiiingit 
Nature,  Causes ,  and  probable  Consequences  of  the  grand  Contest  between  Great  Britm 
sAd  France^  and  the  political  Circumstances  of  the  different  Nations  ivhtch  compose  ik 
European  System.  IVith  an  Investigation  of  the  Political  and  Commercial  JmportM 
Eg-f^pt,  and  the  Consequences  that  might  result  from  the  Annexation  of  that  Country  dolk 
Ihmintons  (f  Fraticc.  Illustrated  with  Historical  and  Geographical  Observettions.  9f 
Jo  H  N  B I G  L  A,N  D,  Author  of  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  ojf  History,  Second  Editifff 
revised  ofid  ada/ited  to  the  preseni  State  of  Europe,  8vo.  pp.379. 


THIS  writer  is  already  known  by 
Letters  on  Natural  Histor}',  which 
liave  a  pious  and  meritorious  ten- 
dency ;  and  by  Essays  on  Various 
Subjects,  which  were  noticed  in  our 
last  volume. 

These  speculations  relate  to  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  and  endea- 
your  to  impress  the  idea  that  it  is  by 
po  means  alarming  for  this  country; 
and  tteit,  whatever  strides  French 
power  may  have  made  on  the  conti- 
Tient,  our  naval  superiority  will  con- 
tinue to  secure  not  merely  our  in- 
ciept'ndonce,  but  our  empire.  Vi- 
sits of  condolence,  although  conso- 
jatory,  may  be  superiluous :  of  this 
lind'is  much  of  the  common-place 
convcro'iiion  dispersed  through  the 
Jettcrs  of  Mr.  Bigland. 

I.  The  first  letter  is  introductory, 
And  acknow!eda:es  the  uncertainty 
pf  political  cotyectnre,  (to  borrow 
the  author\s  pleonasm),  and  the  va- 
nity of  speculative  prophesy. 

il.  The  second  letter  di\ides  Ku- 
rope  into  three  primary  forces. 
Px*i;ci?,  Uu>:^a,  sind  Biitkip;    anct 


somewhat  too  contemptuolisly  flinji 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  JSweden,  in1» 
the  class  of  secondary  and  depeoAi 
ent  powers.    The  proper  counter' 

F)oise  for  France  would  be  a  cons** 
idation  of  Germany  under  a  repuW 
lican  constitution,  at  the  expend 
both  of  the  I^russian  and  Austrwil 
dynasties.  Nothing  but  die  reunion 
of  a' I  the  provinces  speaking  the 
Dutch  dialects  under  one  soveixrigrf 
force  can  enable  what  was  the  Ger- 
man empire  to  recover  its  European 
importance.  This  useful  reA'oIuUdri 
once  accomj)lished,"Germany  wonW 
become  the  competitress  of  FiiiBCi 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  anJ 
would  succeed  in  repelling  tli8 
French  to  the  Rhine.  Such  chani^ei 
are  tJiought  about, aiid  written aboalj 
in  Gernumy  ;  they  might  hare  bed 
facilitated  and  accelerated  by  offef* 
ing  Hanover  asaplaceof  assenibli^ 
to  the  friends  of  union  4  by  realiziM 
there  trial  by  jmry,  elective  lanifl 
states,  and  unlicensed  printing ;  ioi 
by    discussing    in    our   parliament 
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ton  and  constitution  which  have  not 
iught  France  to  be  free,  but  which 
jtiught  her  to  desire  it.  Mr.  Bigland 
JiUi^uite  a  diffei-ent  point  of  vk)\v: 
h  proses  about  the  danjjcr  of  revo- 
Ittions  at  a  time  when  it  is  for  the 
itterest  of  his  country  to  promote 
Ann  every  where.  Experience  has 
pnved,  tliat  Great  Britain  ought*  to 
ba'-e  encouraged  instead  of  check- 
i^  the  early  revolutionary  fanati- 
[cisnof  Europe.  France  w^ould  then 
llaTc  overrun,  in  1750,  all  Germany 
i»ni  all  Italy ;  and  woukl  have  con- 
fered  on  each  country  a  representa- 

ye   constitution    of"  government 

itler  such  a  constitution,  both 
5^  countries  would  have  assumed 
*  maintainable  independence  at  the 
ictession  of  Bonaparte.  The  advice 
«f  Mr.  Burke,  so  fatally  listened  to, 
^parlianient  first,  and  finally,  by 
m  countrj^,  is  not  merely  to  be  be- 
i*led,  but  to  be  leversed. 

HI.  The  third  letter  contains  re- 
fiarks  on  the  negro  commonwealth 
ISan  Domingo.  He  overrat(?s  the 
Importance  of  the  change.  If  the 
Iwtes  are  wholly  exterminated,  the 
imntry  will  be  rebarbarized  to  the 
Ifricao  stage  of  rudeness,  and  the 
roes  will  there  breed  and  soil  the 

ffes  requisite   in  the    contiguous 
ids. 

I\^  and  V.   These  are  common 
about  British  commerce. 

VI.  The  house  of  Austiia  is  the 
me  of  this  letter.     The  sooner 

house  evacuates  Germany  the 
letter:  let  it  shift  its  court  to  Buda, 
jffBcl^ade;  make  the  Hungarian 
Weciit*  language,  and  the  Hunga- 
tein  lotion  its  country  ;  and  extend 
If  commensurately  witli  its  force 
ng  the  north  of  Greece.  The 
-reigni  of  that  house  have  never 
the  love  of  their  people: 
4  have  frittered  away  a  strength 
Wble  to  Europe  by  neglecting  its 
neficent  application. 

VII.  Prusf.'a  is  next  dissected, 
whatever  grievances  we  may  have 
♦^wgeagamst  Pru^ia,  they  ought 


always  to  have  been  borne  in  silencQ. 
This  was  the  power  for  us  to  court, 
for  us  to  strengthen.  It  may  yet 
become  a  barrier  aq;ainst  the  north- 
ern aggrandizement  of  France.  Ik 
might  have.been  rendered  so  alrea- 
dy, if  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  disposed 
of  Holland  in  1787  in  favour  of  that 
court,  and  if  he  would  have  given 
Hanover  in  1793  to  presence  its  con- 
nc  tion  with  the  coalition.^ 

Italy  is  considered.  There  is  no 
hope  for  Italy  but  as  a  conserjucnca 
of  the  previous  emancipation  of 
Germany. 

IX.  and  X.  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  aiithor  anticipates  a  transfer  of 
the  courts  of  these  two  countries  into 
Si)uth  America,  and  a  subjugatiou 
of  the  European  provinces  by  France. 
Great  Britain  ought  to  solicit  in  her 
treaty  of  peace  with  .Spain,  for  the 
liberty  of  trading  directly  to  South 
America,  instead  of  landing  her 
goods  at  Cadiz.  This  would  occa- 
sion the  settlement  of  Irish  Catholic 
merchants  in  all  the  ports  of  South 
America,  and  a  consequent  infusioit 
of  British  habits  and  teudcncicsj^ 
which  would  greatly  increase  the 
practical  consumption  of  hermanu* 
faetures. 

'XI.  The  reasons  which  must 
eventually  predispose  strong  colo- 
nies to  separate  from  the  moiher 
country  are  here  enumerated.  In 
our  opmion,  a  federal  union  might 
have  l>een  maintained  between  Great 
Britain  and  North  America.  By 
adnjittingtwo  or  three  deputies  from 
each  province,  in  proportion  to  its 

Sopulousness,  to  sit  and  vote  in  die 
British  house  of  commons ;  by  scat- 
teri  ng  peerages '  among  the  great 
land-owners  of  the  nation  ;  by  pen- 
sioning the  christian  teachers  of  all 
denominations,  and  thus  effecting  a 
co-establishment  of  all  sects";  by 
substituting,  to  the  custom-house 
regulations^  and  to  the  monopoly- 
system,  a  general  tax  on  rents ;  the' 
allegiance  of  the  country  might 
have  been  voluatarily  retAinedd  cff 
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yecoreredy  even  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  civil  vwin 

XII.  Russia.  A  pacific  policy  is 
wisely  recommended  to  this  coun- 
try. We  add,  it  should  relinquish, 
in  fevour  of  Sweden  and  of  Prussia, 
such  tracts  of  bordering  territoiy  as 
can  more  quickly  be  brought  into  a 
productive  state  by  that  omnipresent 
spirit  of  administration  which  pre- 
vails in  petty  states.  We  add  more- 
over, it  should  prefer  a  southern  to 
a  nprthern  metropolis ;  and  should 
utation  the  seat  of  sovereignty  on 
one  of  the  great  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  folly  to 
^vaste  the  labour,  the  demand,  the 
circulation,  occasioned  by  the  coor 
tiguity  of  a  metropolis,  on  the  in- 
coercible  sterility  of  arctic  ice,  when 
it  cad  be  called  forth  in  propitious 
climates  and  fertile  areas. 

XIII.  Denmark  is  so  well  govern- 
ed, that  one  wishes  to  see  its  terri- 
tory increased.  Surely  a  decorous 
method  of  ridding  this  country  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  to  ex- 
change it  with  Denmark  for  Iceland 
and  Greenland.    These  appendages 


to  Canada  would  look  well  in  the 
map  ;  and  they  could  not  be  seized 
by  the  French  at  the  beginning  of 
every  lyar,  and  be  thus  made  instru* 
ments  for  extorting  the  restoratioQ 
of  an  equivalent  British  conquest. 

XIV,  XV.  XVI.  Egypt  We 
have  said  so  much  of  me  African 
Holland  in  our  notice  of  Leibn':tz> 
Memoir,  (Vol.  11.  p.  306),  that  we 
shall  not  repeat  the  argument.  Mr. 
Bielarid  differs  in  opinion  from  us, 
and  pursues  his  scheme  of  reasoning 
through  three  successive  letters, 
Heeren  has  written  a  good  tract  on 
the  cploi^ization  of  Egypt  by  Rus^ 
^ia. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  gene^ 
ral  view  of  Europe.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  work,  it  gives  little  specifio 
advice,  little  definite  speculation^ 
Distinctness  of  contour  is  charac-. 
teristic  of  the  better  sort  of  ideas; 
the  vague  and  imprecise  is  here  too 

[prevalent.  The  work  dispbys  reffh 
ar  information,  correctness,  of  mc-t 
tion,  fluency  of  style,  civility  of 
manner,  ease  of  composition,  and 
habits  of  quotidian  speculation« 


Art.  VI.    Jn   Enquinf  into  the  Principles   of  Civil  and  Military  Suh^rdinaiu;^ 
By  John  Macdja&miDi  Esq,  &vo.  pp.  628* 


IN  our  preceding  volume  p.  247 
was  noticed  at  large  an  Enquiry  into 
the  System  of  National  Defence 
composed  by  theaathorof  this  work. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  form- 
ed in  some  speculative  society  of  the 
northern  philosophers,  which  dis- 
cusses every  thing  in  abstractions, 
and  relies  lor  every  forai  of  know- 
ledTC  on  its  syllogisms;  which  is 
coiftent  with  general  inference  in- 
steatl  of  specific  advice;  and  which 
expects,  with  a  very  superficial  re- 
gard on  authority  or  on  experience, 
to  evolve  sound  tl^eories  of  military 
might,  colonial  policy,  and  interior 
regulation.  Alas !  the  intellectual 
discipline  of  the  sclibals  can  by  its 
very  nature  regulate  only  the  edu- 
cated,' and  the  subtilized^  Men 
niay  be  machines  j  but  they  are  not 


machines  of  which  the  mass  is  moved 
by  opinion :  the  inert  croud  obey^ 
ipore  inherent  and  incoercibie  laws. 
In  human  conduct,  there  is  much  of 
instinct ;  that  is  of  behaviour  result^ 
ing  firom  internal  inferences  which 
have  never  been  translated  intq 
words :  there  is  much  of  traditional 
haint ;  that  is  of  behaviour  resulting 
from  external  inferences  which  have 
never,  been  translated  into  words: 
and  there  is  much  of  necessitation ; 
that  is  of  behaviour  resulting  from' 
local  transient  circumstance,  from 
present  experience ;  over  all  which 
causes  of  conduct  die  pkilosophec 
has  no  controul.  Somethin^^,  how- 
ever, is  always  gained  by  th^  ratio- 
cinations of  the  metaphysician  ;  they 
influence  the  volition^  of  the  antho- 
ritative  classes ;   and,  in  momen^^ 
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i  ealm  and  equipoise,  j^ive  that 
pntle  impulse,  which,  in  its  conse- 
[oeaces,  reverses  the  current  of 
iiman  aflairs. 

This  Enquiry  is  divided  into  four 
Mits.  The  first  treats  of  natural 
ubrdination,  or  of  that  which  arises 
mng  mankind,  independently  of 
lOflitive  institutions.  Those  circum- 
tances  are  considered  which  give 
ise  to  inequalities ;  and  the  in  vest  i^ 
atbn  is  attempted  whether  tlie 
uaan  race  can  be  reduced  to  a 
erfect  level ;  what  are  the  insur- 
lOEutable  limits  of  individual  am- 
itioB  ;  whether  any  extant  distinc- 
oi£  can  be  stationary ;  or  whether 
rorress  in  growth  or  in  declension 
s  tie  universal  condition  of  exist* 
ace. 

The  second  part  examines  the 
Sects  of  natural  subordination  on 
le  hsppiness  of  communities ;  and 
ideavours  to  ascertain  the  con- 
^on  between  the  more  important 
frs  and  consequences  of  natural 
ibordinatioQ,  and  the  more  pre- 
llent  desires  and  sentiments  and 
wts  of  the  civilized  man. 
The  third  part  treats  of  artificial 
bordinatipD,  or  of  that  which  arises 
jtong  mankind  in  consequence  of 
fvernmental  est:ablishroents.  Po- 
Bve  institutions,  according  to  our 
Idior,  are  more  eiBcacious  in  pre* 
iDting  evil  than  in  doing  good;> 
id  are  rather  to  be  classed  with 
^dial  than  with  cordial  applica* 
tas.  Those  principles  of  tne  hu-r 
la  constitution,  those  ciroum-* 
inces  ii)  the  condition  of  man, 
lich  lay  the  foundation  either  for 
p  coQupission  or  the  redress  of  in^ 
ries  are  enunierated  ;  and  the  ex« 
idients  are  criticised  which  have 
therto  been  devised  for  the  impe.* 
inent  of  oppression  and  the  aboli-* 
in  of  injustice. 

The  fourth  part  chiefly  treats  qf 
litary  suboriiinatign.  This  seems^ 
[be  the  author's  favourite  topic ; 
ilhcre  that  he  pouis  forth  all  the 
NQurccs  of  ingenuity*,  heve  tlij^t  iiQ 


displays  all  the  competency  of  his 
science,  here  that  he  hazards  all  the 
schemes  of  his  invention.  The  topic 
is  important;  the  British  military 
system  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
nient;  the  parliamentary  orators 
have  not  the  courage  to  say,  wo 
must  seek  officers  in  the  ranks,  and 
open  all  the  gates  of  advancement  to 
merit,  however  humbly  situate ;"  it 
remains  for  the  literary  order  to  sup, 
ply  the  want  of  senatorial  sinceritj-. 
We  shall  select  from  a  chapter  whicii 
treats  of  the  effects  of  British  Martial 
Law  on  Military  Subordination  a  cu. 
rious  passage. 

f  BUT  yvre  have  seen  that  three  con- 
diiions  are  necessary  to  procure  well  qua.* 
lified  odicers  (or  the  army  or  for  any  other 
public  employment :  it  is  necessary,  first, 
that  the  laws  sliould  provide  competent 
electors;  secondly,  that  the  laws  should 
ascertain  the  jiecessary  qualificaiions  of 
the  candidates;  and  tliirdly,  that  the;, 
laws  should  hold  out  sufficient  rewards 
to  bring  forward  candidates  properly 
qualified.  If  any  of  these  conditions  aro 
omitted,  it  does  not  appear  the  nation 
can  have  security  Uiat  any  part  of  those, 
who  are  appointed  to  commissions  in  tho 
army,  shall  he  capable  of  performin;; 
their  respective  duties.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  how  far  the  Martial 
LaW;  whicii  at  present  regulates  the  mi* 
litary  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  provider 
for  these  condih'ot)s. 

'*  J.  The  requisite  quali/icattons  for 
an  officer  are  in  no  respoct  spccilitid  liy 
Jayv;  apd  the  consequencv.s  of  thiK  omis- 
sion, in  lessening  the  chance  orprociirii';» 
competent  otficers,  have  been  already 
stated. 

*•  2.  Elect(jr<  for  chu^^ing  military  of* 
ficers  fire  cer(L»inIy  provided  by  ihela\v.s 
and  usages  of  Great  Britain,  for  no  com- 
missK  n  is  left  unoccupied  from  the  waiu 
of  some  persons  entitled  to  the  pair^jn, 
age,  But  in  what  manner  Uiese  chc^ 
tors  perform  their  duties,  and  how  l;i;' 
they  are  capable  of  performinj^  them  i\ 
any  good  purpose  are  different  consider 
ration*?. 

"  The  right  of  election  to  commission:; 
in  one  piirt  of  the  array,  in  the  Mili; ,. . 
is  vested  in  the  Lords  Lieutenant  i*r 
Counties,  persons  wiio,  any  one  will  . 
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low  ivithout  argument,  are  wholly  in- 
competent to  decide  on  the  qualifications 
^requisite  for  a  military  officer,  or  to  apply 
the  proper  tests  for -eliciting  information 
\vith  regard  to  the  possession  of  these 
qualifications.  I  am  at  present  far  from 
questioning  the  ability  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  in  other  respects:  but  if  a 
toan  knows  the  use  of  no  more  formida- 
ble weapon  than  a  carving  Lnife;  if  he 
neither  comprehends  the  use  nor  even 
the  mechanism  of  a  single  military  ma- 
noeuvre; if  he  must  apply  to  the  drill- 
serjeant  to  know  how 'a  company  of  men 
can  change  their  front,  without  shovmg 
and  jostling  each  other  into  utter  con- 
fusion; if  at  the  same  lime  he  is  equally 
Ignorant  of  the  more  important  duties  of 
a  soldier,  as  of  those  less  duties  which 
have  been  mentioned:  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  man  should  be  compe- 
tent to  appreciate  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations ot  a  military  officer? 

"  The  pleclor«,  or  rather  the  elector 
provided  for  that  part  of  the  army  which 
IS  termed  the  Regular  Army,  is  much 
better  qualified  for  the  task.  This  elec- 
tion is  nomjuaiiy  vc'^ied  in  the  King,  but 
virtually  in  the  Commander  in  Cliief, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  be  well  con- 
versant with  military  affairs,  hut  un- 
fortunat^^ly  other  circumstances  render 
this  provision  of  no  avail.  Although  the 
Commander  in  Chief  may  be  very  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  qualification t 
of  candidates  for  commissions,  yet  he 
cannot  possibly  turn  his  discriminating 
talents  to  any  ^ood  account,  if  he  can 
fromraand  no  li'isurc  lo  examine  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  The 
British  Commander  in  Chief,  however, 
is  necessarily  immersed  in  a  mass  of  bu- 
siness which  has  no  connection  with  the 
election  of  officers :  but  had  he  no  other 
duty  but  this  to  perform,  the  talents  and 
activity  of  no  one  man  upon  earth  ifre  ca- 
pable of  executing  it  to  that  perfection 
which  the  good  o!  the  public  service  re- 
quires. '  No  one  individual  could  pos- 
sibly undertake  to  examine  into  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  number  of  officers,  which 
the  present  state  of  the  Britkh  force  rc- 
quire-i  to  be  continually  appointed. 

"  But  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  sub- 
jected to  none  of  these  uneasinesses.  Nei- 
ther law  nor  usage  call  upon  him  to  ex- 
amine into  the  qualifications  of  tho<e  on 
^hom  he  bestows  commissions:  and  con-* 


sequently   no   such  examination    erer 
takes  place. 

"  Although  the  laws  direct  no  enquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  qualifications  of' the 
candidates,  were  it  the  practice  to  cast 
lots  among  them,  the  public  might  some- 
times have  an  equal  chance  of  having 
properly  qualified  officers  appointed, 
feut  by  means  of  the  tests  usually  em- 
ployed to  guide  the  choice  of  the  elec- 
tors, even  this  chance  is  removed;  and 
while  there  are  many  public  offices  which 
men  murmur  to  see  filled  by  ill-qualified 
persons,  no  one  expects  a  military  officer, 
on  first  receiving  his  commission,  to  be 
competent  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  • 

"The  Commander  in  Chief,  as  any 
other  man  would  do.  in  hi^  situation,  gives 
away  the  commissions  to  those,  or  the 
friends  of  those  who  have  formed  some 
claim  on  his  favour.  At  other  tir.ies  he 
allows  the  commissions  to  be  sold  to  such 
as  are  desirous  and  able  to  purchase 
them.  That  the  possession  of  money  ot 
interest  aflbrds  no  probability  that  the 
owner  also  possesses  either  one  descrip* 
tion  of  skill  and  dexterity  or  another,  we 
have  already  seen :  but  from  the  con- 
tequences  of  this  mode  of  election  there 
are  many  chances  againt  the  military  o^ 
ficers  thus  chosen  being  properly  quali- 
fied. Those  who  have  neither  interest 
nor  money,  and  who  have  lo  make  their 
way  in  the  world  by  their  own  exertions, 
qualify  themselves  for  other  professions 
In  which  their  talents  may  give  them 
Kome  chance  of  succeeding:  while  those 
who  have  interest  or  money  save  them^ 
selves  the  labour  of  acquiring  qualifica- 
tions, which  they  know  to  be  auogether 
unnecessary  to  their  success.  A  selec-r 
tion  of  properly  qualified  persons  cannot 
therefore  be  made  from  among  the  can- 
didates who  present  themselves. 

"  Such  are  the  modes  of  electing  of-  | 
ficers  which  usage  h  is  sanctioned  in  the 
regular  army.  In  the  militia  the  same 
modes  guide  the  choice  of  the  Lor(!« 
Lieutenant,  who  find  the  distribution  of 
commjsqons  a  most  convenient  way  of 
establishing  their  family  influence  ovec 
the  parliamentary  elections,  without 
wasting  their  private  fortunes.  The 
laws,  indeed,  wiih  a  zeal  which  \ye  have 
hitherto  in  vain  looked  for,  interpose  to 
give  some  directions  with  regard  to  the 
election  of  militia  officers:  but  unfortu- 
nately iliese  directions  instead  of  lueDclt 
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ing,  only  mate  the  matter  worse.  The 
Jaw,  which  enacts  ihat  the  officers  of  ihe 
iniiifia  shall  be  taken  from  amo^ig  ihose 
who'  possess  a  certain  rent-roll  in  the 
county  whcfe  each  regiment  is  raised, 
only  takes  a  precaution,  which  here  was 
certainfy  superfluous,  to  preclude  the  pos- 
■bih'ly,  of  the  candidates  vvlio  offer 
themselves  being  properly  qualified.  It 
formally  excludes  from  the  competition 
all  those  who  might  have  been  i^jduced 
t>  acquire  some  military  qualifications 
with  the  view  of  attracting  the  attention 
oFa  patron;  and  admits  toil  only  those' 
who  from  their  easy  circumstances,  and 
personal  influence,  can  have  no  cause 
whatever  (o  undertake  that  labour, 
iinding  that  these  men  of  easy  fortunes 
were  not  very  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege,  the  legislature  has  of 
hie  greatly  modified  this  burlesque  re- 
gulation. 

*'  3.  However  great  the  rewards  at- 
tached! to  commands  in  the  army  might 
be  made,  they  could  have  no  effect  in  at- 
tracting candidates  properly  qualified, 
so  long  as  officers  are  appointed  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen.  Tho^  who 
have  neither  money  nor  interest  would 
ilill  be  prevented  from  acquiring  the  re- 
quisle  qualifications,  by  the  despair  of 
turning  them  to  advantage:  those  who 
had  either  rru^ney  or  interest  would 
equally  neglect  to  acquire  qualificatious 
which  they  know  to  be  superfluous. 

•*From  these  observation*  it  appears 
tliat  the  laws  and  usages,  by  which  the 
election  of  military  otTicers  is  at  present 
regulated  in  Great  Britain, not  only  afford 
:  Do  provision  for  securing  the  compe- 
tency of  those  officers  at  the  period  of 
their  appointment,  but  have   a  direct 
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tendency  to  preclude  every  chance  of 
their  being  competent  at  that  period. 
But  we  have  seen  that  Military  Subordi- 
irnlipn  must  necxissarily  be  ineirectual,«r 
according  to  a  more  common  expression, 
must  be  at  an  endj  while  those  who  com** 
mand,  and  on  whom  most  depends,  ard 
incapable  of  executing  the  iluties  of  their 
station.*' 

This  author  discovers  more  acute- 
ness  than  reading,  more  reading 
tJian  experience.  A  certain  steamy 
'  exuberance  of  argument  overs]) reads 
his  book,  A  methodical  subdividing 
hair-splitting  fibrous  manncj-  attracts 
or  supplies  tlie  expansive  force 
which  ramifies  every  topic  so  exten- 
sively. Yet  witli  too  much  of  the 
systematic  and  of  the  metaphysical, 
with  a  formality  almost  pedantic^ 
and  an  expatiation  almost  tedious, 
there  are  new  and  valuable  counsels 
in  the  book,  especially,  we  think, 
in  its  fourth  segment.  Among  of- 
ficers of  the  army  it  will  no  doubt 
find  appropriate  *  critics,  and  will 
contribute,  by  the  discussions  it  is 
adapted  to  provgke,  to  rectify  many 
a  theoretical  and  many  a  practical 
error.  Les  Bomains,  says  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Saxe,  se  sont  fait  de  U 
gt^rre  une  elude  et  vne  mSditafioji 
continelk:  Us  out  imijours  rendnce 
h  leitrs  usages,  sufoi  qiCils  en  ont 
trouve  de  mdlleurs ;  differens  en 
cclh  des  ait f res  peuplcs  qiCUs  ent 
vainciis  pendant  plusuurs  siecles^  sans 
que  ccuX'Ci  aient  songe  a  se  corriger. 
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THESE  letters  are  prolix ;  but 
)hey  contain  good  sense:  they  treat 
in  turn  of  the  volunteers,  the  militia, 
tthe  cayalty,  the  artillery,  the  foot- 
guards,  the  veteran  battalions,  the 
iianfe-  of  officers,  the  national  army, 
;  the  military  councils,  tlie  rewards, 
[the  punishments,  the  dress,  the  ac- 
I  pomplishments,  the  discipline,  in 
Ishort,  every  thing  but  the  health  of 
|he  soldiety,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
primaiy  organization  of  an  armv,   . 


pp. 

The  author,  whose  assumed  name 
is  Commentarius,  blames  the  vdhm- 
teer  system  in  the  same  contemptu- 
ous tone  as  Mr.  Windham.  In  our 
opinion,  it  i)as  an  essential,  and 
therefore,  a  wise  preliminary  mea- 
sures to  a  general  armament  of  the 
people.  1  he  levy-in-mass  bill  is  a 
skilful  effort  in  military  leo^isla- 
tion.  -^      "" 

Thesecond  letter,  which  discusses 
the  ^bsurditjr  of  pur  present  militia 
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system,  a  contri^'ance,  we  believe, 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  contains 
many  valid  remarks  and  curious 
facts.    For  i  nstance : 

«*  THE  Militia  is  so  much  prejudiced 
agaiost  the  Army,  that  it  openl^r  ofc^ects 
ID,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  receive  half- 
pay  officers  into  its  senrice.  Perhaps  if  die 
grounds  of  these  ofajecdoos  were  inquired 
into,  they  would  not  appear  altogether  ho- 
nourable to  the  promoters.  I  have  known 
some  youog  gendemeo  £iil  in  their  direct 
applications  for  appointments  in  the  Mili- 
tia, and  afterwards  some  of  them  have 
succeeded  by  applying  tc  army-brokers.  At 
this  present  dme  several  Jews  have  Milida 
Commisnons  to  dispose  of;  from  whom 
Ensigncies  are  to  be  had  for  thirty  guineas 
each,  and  Lieutenancies  for  fifty ;  this  is 
that  inmiacnlate  establishment,  and  whose 
partiailarides  excite  surprize,  notadmira- 

The  fifth  letter  treats  of  the  foot- 
^ards.  The  constitution  ought 
surely  to  tolerate  no  such  institu- 
tion :  all  those  nations  which  have 
elevated  crack  regiments  to  the  head 
of  their  militar)-,  and  have  conferred 
highef  pay,  finer  clothes,  and  simi- 
lar privileges,  on  certain  soldiers 
appointed  to  protect  the  sovereign 
personages,  nave  found  in  such 
crack  regiments  the  cashierers  of 
their  dynas^ties,  and  the  usurpers  of 
their  public  offices.  The  honour  of 
guarding  the  prince  ought  to  be 
rotatory  among  all  the  regiments  of 
the  nation.  Tlie  total  dissolution  of 
this  most  formidable  body  is  (page 
33)  wisely  recommended. 

The  seventh  letter  attacks  die 
system  of  purchasing  into  the  ser- 
vice. The  rich  of  every  country 
are  necessarily  the  less  hardy  and 
wore  effeminate  class :  it  is  not  easy 
to  devise  a  grosser  absurdity  than 
selling  to  such  persons  the  privilege 
of  defending  the  country,  Real  dan- 
ger k  approaching,  there  must  be 
no  more  playing  at  soldiers. 

The  following  statement,  if  accu- 
rate, affords  topic  for  reflection : 

**  Within  the  last  five  years,  50,571  men 
were  lost  to  tlie  service  by  deaths  and  d^rr 


sertions;  the  number  of  deaths  wcre27»585^ 
and  that  of  deserdoq  amounted  to  2%966. 
The  last  is  the  prodncdon  of  that  firetty 
system  of  recruiung  the  Armyycalled  rrm/k- 
ingf  which  the  late  ministry  would  have 
trantnoitted  invariably  to  posterity.  The 
first  must  be  the  result  of  inquiry,  to  ascer- 
tain  how  so  many  deaths  could  happen  in 
the  time.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
lulled  and  wounded  (which  reracity  is  not 
doubted)  very  few  have  Men :  well  then, 
in  what  manner  could  27*585  fall  off  in  five 
years  ?  suppose  we  omit  the  year  there  had 
been  fighdng,  and  count  upon  those  (the 
two  latter)  in  which  there  had  been  none» 
calculadon  will  approach  the  nearer  to  die 
truth.  In  ISOI,  the  deaths  amounted  to 
7239.  In  1805,  to  48)4 ;  these  at  an 
average  for  one  year,  shew  a  falling  off  of 
6026:  all  those  are  supposed  natural  deaths* 
Course  the  registos  of  all  the  parishes  in 
England*  and  a  number  will  not  appear  in 
propordon  to  this  faUing  off.  The  blame 
cannot  be  laid  altogether  on  the  West  In«  • 
dies,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  number  of 
troops  there,  and  those  sent  there  within  the 
said  two  years ;  what  then  must  be  the 
cause  ?  The  fact  is,  of  this  6000  men  that 
die  yearly,  unattacked  by  either  sword,  pes* 
tilence,  or  ^rnibe,  4000  are  occanoned  by 
ill  treatment*  and  severe  punishments  ;  and 
thus  between  a  bad  system  of  recrui  ting,  in- 
difference* and  othervrise,  10, 11 4  men  fall 
off  yearly.'* 

A  pernicious  advice  is  giren  in 
the  seventeenth  letter  (p.  146)  to 
supersede  in  rank  those  ofHcers  who 
leave  debts  in  the  towns  where  they 
have  been  quartered.  Military  ranlk 
is  to  be  the  reward  of  military  merits 
not  of  probity  or  frugidity*  or  opu- 
lent birth  :  these  may  be  private  ex-» 
cellencies,  but;  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  military  virtues.  In  the 
regulation  of  an  army,  singleness  of 
view  should  be  preserved :  it  is  no-* 
thing  to  the  purpose — How  w  ill  such 
a  regulation  operate  on  property,  or 
morals,  or  religion  ? — but  only, \Vill  ' 
it  promote  the  good  qf  the  service  ?         ^ 

These  letters  abound  with  just         j 
censures,  and  show  the  necessity  of        ' 
referring  to  some  mijit^iry  council 
the  entire  re-constructioivof  our  stra-^        i 
tegic  system.    We  must  nqt  oqait  to 
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•lentiony  however,  that  the  language    markabl^,  and,  in  many  oises,  ludi* 
aod  style  of  this  author  are  most  re*    crously  incorrect 


Akt.  VIIL  Rmarh  on  the  Earl  of  Selkirt's  Ohervations  on  the  Preteni  State  of  tko 
IKghland*  of  Seotlandy  with  a  View  of  the  Caiuee  and  probable  Comequencee  t^Emi* 
ffration^  8vo.  [^.  S53. 


THE  Earl  of  Selkirk's  book  on 
Emigration  was  noticed  in  oar 
foui'm  volume,  p.  232  :  we  express- 
ed much  sympathy  of  opinion  with 
his  lordship,  as  far  as  respects  the 
expediency  of  encouraging  and  fa- 
cilitating tne  expatriation  of  the  su- 
perfluous poor ;  although  we  see  lit- 
tle merit  in  that  p^rt  of  his  scheme 
winch  endeavours  to  perpetuate  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  the  peculiar  te- 
nures of  property  usual  among  the 
Sci>\c^*  highlaiiders. 

This  author  is  hostile  to  the  very 
principle  of  emigration  :  he  endea- 
vours to  shew,  that  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk neither  reasons  nor  acts  patri- 
otically in  girl  no:  countenance  and 
aid  to  the  settlers  on  Prince  Kdward's 
Jsiand  He  does  not  forbid  Scotcli- 
men  to  marry,  or  Scotchwomen  to 
iie  in,  but  he  would  have  all  their 
children  stay  at  home  and  thrive  at 
home.  He  would  have  commerce 
jBourish  m  the  Highlands,  where 
there  is  no  population  to  consume 
imports,  no  mineral  or  vegetable 
growth  to  supply  exports,  no  navi- 
jjnWe  rivers,  no  thoroughfare,  no 
pon  veil  lent  emporium.  He  would 
have  umnufiictures  flourish  in  the 
Highlands,  agriculture  flourish  in 
the  Highlands ;  in  short,  for  his  own 
dear  native  country  he  would  bespeak 
f>  new  soil  and  a  nisw  sun.  Employ- 
pnent  cannot  be  localized  at  the  plea- 
pure  of  every  pamphleteer.  The 
streams  of  the  Highlands  may  be 
pdapted  for  the  construction  of 
DiilJs;  and  flour  oould,  perhaps,  be 
eround  there  cheaper  than  near  Lon- 
Bon;  but  there  are  few  additional 
p>rms  of  prosperity  which  can  be  do- 
mesticated in  the  Highlands  with  a 
rational  chance  of  dunition.  The  Ca- 
^onian  canal  is  a  nohle  effort  of 
rovernmentaJ   patronage,  and  may 


probably  direct  much  shipping  inU» 
a  new  course :  from  transit  and  traf- 
fick  result  towns;  from  towns,  the 
market  essential  to  the  refinement  of 
agriculture.  Between  Fort  William 
and  Inverness  the  canal  banks  will 
become,  we  trust,  the  seat  Of  a 
thronging^  population.  Elsewhere 
there  is  little  chance  of  ameliora<* 
tion. 

This  author  reasons  in  a  dissatis-^ 
factory  manner:  he  avoids  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  home  market  fior 
labour  always  obtains  the  preferenoo 
on  eaual  terms  ;  and  consequently^ 
that  tne  disemployed,  the  unneees^ 
sary,  the  suj>erfluous  poor,  will 
alone  be  seen  to  withdraw.  Their 
stay  would  not  create  an  additional 
demand  for  labour ;  it  would  only 
diminish  the  share  and  tlie  recomr 
pence  of  those  labourers  they  kave 
behind ;  their  retreat  does  not  injure^ 
it  Serves  their  compatriots. 

Public  opinion  should  pronounce 
itself  with  some  harshness  against 
those  men  who  are  conspiring  to  so- 
licit laws  about  emigration,  to  obli- 
terate our  great  charter,  to  make  a 
prison  of  our  country,  and  to  declare 
the  ocean  impassable.  Tlie  tyrants 
would  tether  us,  like  asses,  to  our  na- 
tive fields;  would  degrade  us  to  the 
stationary  vitality  of  oysters ;  would 
deprive  us  of  the  prerogative  of  loco- 
motion, and  condemn  us  tovetgetate 
and  rot,  as  trees  do  in  the  wood,  on 
the  very  soil  on  which  we  sprang. 
Libellers  of  your  country^  do  you 
think  its  condition  so  intolerable 
that  penallies  are  requisite  to  com- 
pel residence  ?  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  there  arc  more  who  benevolent- 
ly value  its  advantages,  and  who  are 
eager  to  diffuse  them,  by  carmng 
to  distant  shores  the  pattern  and  the 
praij^t^c^  of  the  samemannersand  laws* 
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histoAy  and  politics- 
Art.  IX.   Eight  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  SMlrk.  8rd. 


THE  whole  population  of  Scot- 
land -barely  amounts  to  1,600,000 
persons ;  and  of  these  an  inferior 
propoition  reside  in  the  Highlands. 
As  the  means  of  maintenance  are 
there  incapable  of  great  or  speedy 
increase,  it  often  happens  that  four 
or  five  thousand  persons  emip^rate  in 
a  year,  either  as  recruits  for  the 
army,  or  as  colonists  for  Canada. 
If  the  same  tiring  was  to  happen  in 
any  English  district  of  equal  extent 
and  populousness,  and  it  does  hap- 
pen in  Dorsetshire,  nobody  would 
notice  it.  The  sea-ports  are  expect- 
ed to  drtiinlnen  from  the  inierior, 
4ind  to  furnish  foreign  occupation 
for  those  who  arc  superfluous  at 
borne.  But  Scottish  vanity  and  na- 
tionality is  so  ludicrously  excessive, 
that  the  removal  of  800  persons,  col- 
lected here  and  there  among  the 
supernumeraries  of  the  Highlands, 
is  treated  as  a  national  event,  and 
discussed  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
an  historical  catastrophe.  In  Au- 
gust, 1 803,  Lord  Selkirk  transplanted 
three  cargoes  of  men  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island ;  and  therc^.  are  already 
as  many  books  about  it,  as  if  men 
were  .not  gifted  with  loco-motion, 
but  had  hitherto  grown  like  trees 
and  oysters. 

When  a  regiment  of  soldiers  is 
raised'iu  the  Highlands,  no  one  af- 


fects to  think  the  men  will  be  miss- 
ed :  why  should  the  removal  of  aa 
equal  number  do  harm,  because  a 
^  larger  proportion  of  the  female  and 
of  the  middle-aged  are  included  ia 
the  colony  ?  Younger  pretitices  soon 
replace  the  elders  who  run  away: 
surely  other  wash-women  and  other 
dram-sellers  will  soon  acquire  the 
arts  and  occupations  of  the  female 
fngitives :  -even  if  a  preacher  should 
have  retired,  another  preacher  can 
be  found.  Whatever  stationary 
moans  of  maintenance  the  Highlands 
afford,  will  all  be  always  provided 
with  the  necessary  busy  bodies.  The 
rest  of  the  population  is  superfluous 
there. 

Wc  wish  these  northern  near- 
sighted villagers  would  acquire  a 
point  of  view  more  comprehensive 
than  •  that  of  a  parish-clerk ;  and 
would  not  affect  to  confound  the 
dispersion  of  some  neighb©ui"s  with 
the  destinies  of  an  empire.  Lord 
Selkirk  had  instruction  to  communi- 
cate likely  to  be  useful  to  future  emi- 
grants; but  his  commentators  have 
nothing  to  communicate,  but  that 
they  have  the  prejudices  of  land- 
lubbers, and  disapprove  travelling-; 
and  this  they  do  with  a  bigotiy  of 
zeal,  as  if  they  aspircd  to  abolish  the 
fiftieth  article  of  magna-charta. 


Art.  X.  Considerations  on  the  Late  Treaties  tetwsen  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Austrut% 
and  Sweden,     With  an  Apfiendiii.    8vo.  pp,  80. 

THESE  Considerations  are  both  racy   in  a  similar  hostile  manner, 

eloquent  and  argumentative;  but  to  The  criticisms  are  acute,   and  will 

those  who  have   read  the  Inquiry  instrnct  the  future  diplomatist.  The 

into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  they  treaties  are  reprinted  iu  an  appen^ 

offer  little   novelty,    as  they  com-  dix« 
mcnt  the  late  Ti'eaties  of  Confedc- 

Art.  XI.  Brief  Examtnaiion  into  the  Increase  of  tJie  Revenue^  Commerce,  and  Navig^ 
tion,  during  the  Mmintstraiion  of  the  Right  Hon,  Mr.  Pitt ;  with  Allusions  to  some  ofth^ 
principal  Events  which  occurred  in  that  Period,  and  a  Sketch  of  Mr,  Pitt'^  Character^ 
By  the  Right  Ho^.G^o^ge  Rose,  iff.  P,  Svo.  pp.  110. 

MR.    PITT    is  likely  to  remain    allministersof  finance;  the  roan  who 
nijtil  the  world's  end  th^  greatest  of    has.  levied  otl  hi§  country  the  larger 
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sum  of  contribution.  No  nation  so 
rich  as  Britain  can  foe  niillenniums 
arise  to  supply  another  opportunity : 
end  this  country  is  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  bear  a  repetition  of  the 
operation.  Could  a  population  suf- 
ficiently wealthy  .be  found,  there 
must  be  a  duration  of  sway  in  the 
minister  to  render  his  exaction  effi- 
cacious, and  a  pretence  for  liis  ex- 
f)eDditure  to  render  the  exaction  to. 
cralilc,  which  are  of  most  difficult 
combination  ;  so  that  the  eliances 
arc  infinite  against  the  rise  of  a  fu- 
ture rival.  Other  pumps  drain  wells 
to  iill  pails  and  pitchers  ;  be,  like  a 
steam  engine,  empties  rivers  to  flood 
canals.  So  colossal  is  Mr*  Pittas  ex- 
cellence as  a  financier,  that  none 
but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 

But  to  the  character  of  a  great  mi- 
nister, which  Mr.  Rose  arrogates  for 
his  patron  or  his  pupil,  much  more 
is  requisite  than  greedy  powers  of 
suction.  The  money  withdra,wn  from 
the  people  must  be  expended  on 
some  national  purpose,  with  a  skill 
and  an  eiHcacy  proportioned  to  its 
magnitude.  What  has  Mr,  Pitt  done 
for  his  country,  but  burdened  it  ? 
The  union  with  Ireland  is  his  only 
pieritorious  measure  disconoectecl 
with  taxation. 

The  domestic  interests  of  the 
country  were  grievously  compro- 
mised by  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  about 
the  test-act.  At  first  he  favoured 
the  application  ;  then  he  caught 
something  of  the  hesitation  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  at  length  he  flatly  op- 
posedf  it  with  the  whole  force  of  go- 
vernment. Instead  of  taking  the  side 
of  his  judgment,  and  maRing  that 
the  strongest  by  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  court  patronage,  he  timid* 
)y  took  the  stronuest  side,  and  taught 
government  to  obey  the  public  opi- 
nion of  the  hour.  The  consequences 
were  tremendous.  The  sentiments 
Vrired  by  the  English  dissenters  were 
taken  up  by  the  Irish  catliolics :  the 

froundft  of  defence  of  the  Knc^lish 
jlkops  were  none  pf  thi^m  applica^ 


ble  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland: 
and  the  English  ministers  had  to 
wage  a  civil  war  in  direx:t  defiance 
of  their  own  principles.  They  wag- 
ed it  with  a  cruelty,  which  ranks  the 
Pitt  administration  with  that  of  Alba 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Tiic  foreign  interests  of  the  conn- 
try  were  grievously  compromised  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  1787  negociation  in 
Holland  offered  the  great  opportu* 
nities,  (1),  of  detaching  permanent- 
ly the  Dutch  provinces  from  theie 
subordination  to  Fraiice;  (2),  of  ex* 
changing  Hanover  far  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies  ;  (3),.  of 
attachmg  Prussia  to  Great  Bcitain^ 
by  approximating  her  territories  to 
France.  None  of  these  ends  were 
well  attained,  or  pursued  with  the 
higher  sort  of  thouffhtfulness.  To 
restore  the  stadtholder  by  force 
of  arms,  without  an  immediate  ne\ir 
subdivision  of  the  provinces,  and  a 
mere  British  constitution  of  the  state, 
was  to  prepare  a  speedy  expulsion. 
The  actual  order  of  things  was  found 
too  strong  for  him  to  resist ;  if  he 
was  to  be  supported  in  rebelling 
against  the  constitutional  magistria*- 
cy ,  the  antagonist  force  ought  to  have 
been  cashiered.  The  true  resource 
was  to  make  Holland  into  a  circle  qS 
Germany,  and  so  include  the  stadjt- 
.  Iiolder  among  the  band  of  prince^ 
who  were  then  confederated  under 
.  Prussian  protection.  An  elcctorai 
dignity  might  have  been  given  t9 
bim,  or  the  Prussian  territory  ad- 
yanced  to  the  Yssel.  This  would 
have  given  to  Prussia  an.  interest  ia 
protecting,  a  habit  at  interfering, 
and  a  power  of  usurping,'  whicljt 
-would  have  made  her  opposition  tt> 
the  French  interest  in  Holland  vigi- 
lant, lively,  and  perpetual,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  her  general 
politics. 

-  Lord  Meh-ille  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  1791,  that  if  a  revolution 
were  to  take  place  u\  Great  Hritain, 
he  should  advise  the  royal  family  to 
pass  over  into  Hindustan^  and  leave 
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to  the  republicans  the  European 
speck  of  empire.  If  such  was  the 
secret  speculation  of  the  court,  when 
times  were  unquiet ,  the  exchange 
of  Hanover  for  Ceylon  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  royal  con- 
sent ;  for  its  only  value  to  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  is  for  a  place  of  retreat 
in  case  of  expulsion.  Tlie  Prussians 
were  entitlea  to  be  indemnified  for 
assisting  the  Stadtholder,  as  well  as 
the  English;  and  this  inden}nity 
might  have  been  found  in  territories 
purchased  from  the  elector  of  Hano- 
ver by  the  alienation  of  the  Cape 
and  ot  Ceylon. 

The  second,  the  most  important, 
the  incurable  blemish  of  Britisbpoli- 
cy  ,was  the  part  taken  in  tlie  war  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  English 
took  the  anti-iacobin,  they  ought  to 
have  taken  the  jacobin  side.  We 
do  not  mean  as  a  question  of  senti- 
ment, (the  overvaluers  of  church 
and  King,  or  the  undcrvaluers  of 
church  and  kin^,  can  both  be  pro- 
vided with  skilful  sophists],  but  as 
a  mean  of  intercepting  the  conti- 
nental aggrandizement  of  France. 
Suppose  1^  ranee,  at  the  beginning 
of  her  revolution,  to  have  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  North  America 
the  allies  of  her  Jacobinical  crusade, 
what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  Spain  and  Portugal  would 
have  been  wholly  overrun,  Italy 
wholly  overrun,  Germany  wholly 
overrun,  and  probably  Poland  too, 
by  French  principles  and  French 
armies.  In  all  these  countries,  the 
extant,  or  lately  extant,  dynasties, 
woijild  have  been  exiles ;  the  inha- 
bitants would  have  been  assembled, 
and  would  have  elected  a  national 
convention  for  the  government  of 
each  nation.  Spain  would  have  had 
her  delegation ;  Poland  hers  ;  Italy 
hers;  Germany  hers:  ihere  would 
have  been  as  many  representative 
senates  in  Europe  as  there  are  leading 
languages.  But  would  anyone  of 
these  senates  have  needed  the  pro- 
tection, or  retained  the  alliance  of 


France;    when    France  became  ^ 
traitor  to  her  own  principles,  and 
enthroned    the  anti-jacobin  Bona- 
parte,   the    worthy    personal    re- 
presentative of   the    principles  of 
Burke,  the  moral  king  of  France } 
Certainly  they  would  not  have  need- 
ed the  protection,  nor  have  retained 
the  alliance  of  France  ;  in  concert 
they  would  have  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  independence,  and  Europe 
would  have  become  both  free  and. 
anti-gallican.      French  force    was 
equal  to  the  conquest  of  Europe ; 
by  allying  it  with  principles  of  liber- 
ty, that  force  was  rendered  not  only 
innocent,  but  useful ;  and  a  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  production  of  aa 
eventual  equiponderance.  The  coa- 
lition of  kings  compelled  the  French 
to  desert  the  cosmopolite  principles 
which  would  have  diffused  indepen- 
dence, for  the  principles  of  national 
aggrandizement ;  thus  it  compelled 
a  gradual  acquisition,  which  is  more 
retainable,  instead  of  a  sudden  inun- 
dation, which  would  all  have  eva- 
porated.   The  critical  moment  for 
assisting  France  in  her  Jacobinical 
crusade  was  lost,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.   Burke's  books.    The  mind  of 
Burke,  it  may  be  said,  not  the  mind 
of  Pitt,    occasioned  the    prei^alent 
English  policy.    True.     But  a  mi- 
nister of  state  is  to  be  appreciated 
by  his  choice  of  alliance  between  ri- 
val schools  of  opinion.     He  is  not  to 
prefer  the  best  sophist,  but  the  best 
creed. 

As  to  the  specific  aggressions  of 
the  French,  they  resulted  from  a 
mistrust  which  resulted  from  the 
principles  espoused  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. If  one  set  of  opinions  were 
ever  so  well  defended,  and  were  to 
operate  in  direct  hostility  to  our  na- 
tional interests,  these  should  have 
been  abandoned  by  a  statesman  of 
intellect,  and  the  patriotic  creed 
preferred.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  oncrht 
to  incur  the  blame  of  employing  die 
treasures  and  the  force  of  Britain  in 
t^e  anti-jacobiii  cause.     An  equal 
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expenditure  of  wealth  and  strength, 
and  the  united  efforts  of  a  whole 
generation,  will  yet  be  requisite  to 
re\*erse  the  consequences  of  this  fa- 
tal decision ;  to  emancipate  Europe, 
and  to  bestow  liberty,  independence, 
and  peace,  on  her  chief  subdivi- 
sions. 

This  pamphlet  does  not  meet  the 
great  questions  of  the  Pitt  policy:  it 
IS  a  mere  exercise  of  arithmetic. 
Who  doubts  the  rising  produce  of 
the  sinking  fund  ?  Who  doubts  that 
English  enterprize  and  industry  have 
naturalized  at  home  tlie  colonial 
trade  formerly  possessed  by  Holland 
and  by  France  ?  Did  Mr.  Pitt  pay 
France  for  overrunning  Holland,  and 
freeing  the  negroes  in  San  Domin- 
go? How  threefold  greater  might 
the  East-Indian  portion  of  this  com- 
merce have  become,  if  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1783,  had  refused  to  renew  the 
charter  of  the  India  Company,  and 
had  sacrificed  his  personal  antipa- 
thies to  the  good  of  his  country. 
That  branch  of  trade  is  now  most 
rapidly*  usurped  by  American  ves- 
sels; if  opened  to  our  own,  it  would 
stock  our  new  South  American  colo- 
nies with  the  fittest  description  of  in- 
habitants, and  increase  our  traffic  and 
consumption  both  in  the  eastern  and 
the  western  India. 

Mr.  Rose  classes  among  the  me- 
rits of  Mr.  Pitt,  (p.  104),  the  part 
he  took  during  the  king^s  illness. 
Mr.  Pitt  taught,  that  the  two  bouses 
of  parliament  have  a  right  to  elect  a 
regent  during  the  incompetence  of 
the  monarch.  Now  that  a  union 
with  Ireland  has  been  accomplished, 
this  doctrine  is  not  only  republican, 
hut  safe :  while  Ireland  had  an  in- 
dependent parliament,,  it  exposed 
the  two  countries  to  a  separation. 
The  decision,  though  unconstitu- 
tional and  premature,  may  at  this 
time  expediently  be  applauded ;  it 
has  familiarized  parliament  with  en- 
croachments on  the  hereditary  pri- 
vileges of  the  royal  dynasty. 

Mr.  Kosc^s  testimony  to  the  per- 


sonal character  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  high- 
er claims  to  public  confidence  than 
his  appreciation  of  the  statesman  :  it 
respects  qualities  of  which  he  is  a 
better  j  udge.    We  copy : 

"  TO  those  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  I 
might  safely  refer  for  the  proof  of  his  pog- 
sessing  those  private  virtues  and  encfow- 
ments,  which,  though  they  may  sometimes 
be  accounted  foreign  to  the  public  charac- 
ter of  a  statesman*  the  congenial  feelings  of 
Englishmen  always  dispose  them  to  regard 
as  the  best  pledges  of  a  minister's  upright 
administratioo.     Around  these  in  the  pre- 
sent case  an  additional  lustre,  as  veil  as  <a- 
credness,  has  been  thrown  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death ;  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  it ;  and  by  the  coraposure, 
the  fortitude,  the  resi^ation,  and  the  reli- 
gion,   which  marked  his  last   moments! 
With  a  manner  somewhat  reserved  and  dis- 
tant in  what  might  be  termed  his  public  de- 
portment, no  man  was  ever  better  qualified 
to  gain,  or  more  successful  in  fixing  the  at- 
tachment of  his  friends,  than  Mr*  Rtt;  they 
saw  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  charac- 
ter softened  into  the  most  perfect  compla- 
cency and  sweetness  of  disposition  in  the, 
circles  of  private  life,  the  pleasures  of  which 
no  one  more  cheerfully  enjoyed  or  move 
agreeably  promoted,  when  the  paramounc 
duties  he  conceived  himself  to  owe  to  the 
public  admitted  of  his  mixing  in  them« 
That  indignant  severity  with  which  he  met 
and  subdued  what  he  considered  unfound- 
ed opposition;  that  keenness  of  sarcasm 
with  which  he  repelled  and  withered  (as  it 
might  be  said)  the  powers  of  most  or  his 
assailants  in  debate,  were  exchanged  in  the 
society  of  his  intimate  friends  ior  a  kind- 
ness  of  heart,  a  gentleness  of  demeanor^ 
and  a  playfulness  of  good  humour,  whioh 
no  one  ever  witnessed  without  interest,  or 
participated  without  delight.     His  mind 
whichy  in  the  grasp  and  extent  of  its  capa- 
city, seized  with  a  quickness  almost  intui- 
tive all  the  most  important  relations  of  po- 
litical power  and  political  ceconomy,  was 
not  less  uncommonly  susceptible  of^ail  die 
light  and  elegant  impressions  which  form 
the  great  charm  of  conversation  to  cultivate 
cd  minds. 

"  This  sensibility  to  the  enjoymenu  of 
private  friendship  greatly  enhanced  the  sa- 
crifice he  made  of  every  personal  indul- 
gence and  comfort  to  a  rigid  perform- 
ance of  duty  to  the  public  ;  that  duty,  for 
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the  ]a$t  ye^  of  his  life,  was  indeed  of  the 
most  laborious  and  unremittiog  kind.  The 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  his  Sovereign, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  tiie  welfare  of 
his  country,  led  him  to  forego  not  only 
cveiy  pleasure  and  atnusement,  but  almost 
every  pause  and  relaxation  of  business  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  health,  till  it 
was  too  late,  in  a  frame  like  his»  alas !  for 
the  preservation  of  life  !!  " 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  life  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  which'Mr.  Rose  announces 
at  p,  107  :  it  \\n\\  be  a  valuable  com- 
panion to  that  of  Burke  and  Fox. 
None  of  these  three  men,  however 
great  as  orators,  appear  to  have  ex- 
celled in  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
or  diplomatic  interests  of  their  coun- 
try. During  the  American  war,  they 
all  tliree  overstepped  the  limits  of  a 
rational  statesmanship  ;  and  practi- 
cally favoured'the  independence  of 


America,  when  patriotism  requiijeJ 
they  should  merely  favour  a  federal 
union  of  the  United  States  with 
this  country.  It  will  yet  be  neces- 
sary to  agitate  anew  this  question, 
and  to  offer  scats  in  the  British  par- 
liament to  the  agents,  as  they  are 
called,  that  is,  to  the  delegates  of 
the  West  Indian  proprietors.  The 
same  miist  be  dotie  for  the  South 
American  coast.  Perhaps  so  liberal 
a  system  of  connexion  could  be  in- 
troduced, as  to  favour  the  reunion 
of  provinces,  which  bare  taught  the 
value  of  peace  and  liberty  during 
the  wild  expenditure  and  murder- 
ous persecutions  of  theai>ti-jacobins, 
and  have  thereby  prepared  a  conver- 
sion of  the  mother  country  to  the 
wiser  temper  and  purer  humanity  of 
the  daughter. 


AftT.  XII.  Defence  of  the  Vohtaeer  System^  in  Opfiosltion  to  Mr.  JVtndham*e  Idea  ef 
that  Force  f  wth  Hints  for  it j  Improvement.  8yo.  pp.70. 


THIS  pamphlet  has  for  its  object, 
to  thwart  the  new  plan  of  defence 
which  Mr.  Windham  proposes,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  x'olunteer  associa- 
tions. These  bands,  as  is  well  known, 
were  mostly  officered  by  persons 
ch6sen,  as  every  body  is  chosen  in 
England,  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
to  fell  up  situations  for  which  wealth 
is  no  adaptation.  Hence  it  became 
Appiirent,  that  without  superseding 
all  the  persons  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mand, no  efficient  military  use  could 
be  made  of  the  volunteer  corps.  To 
the  young  and  the  active,  to  those 
who  acquired  in  a  given  time  the 
createit  skill  in  n)ilitary  movements, 
the  command  ou^ht  to  have  been 
consigned;  but  if  wealth  chose  to 
claim  die  futile  parade  of  manage- 
ment, au4  to  hmp  about  with  its 
gout  at  the  head  of  a  rifle-corps, 
what  could  be  done  to  render  these 
troops  serviceable  ?  Had  the  offi- 
cers  been  rechosen  every  tlnec 
months,  and  constantly  selected  for 
their  nulitary  alacrity,  the  aukward, 
tlie  blug'g'sh,  the  dullj  the  ugeJ,  the 


diseased,  would  gradually  have  va- 
nished from  the  musters  ;  and  band*^ 
of  military  friends,  of  real  citizen- 
soldiers,  would  have  been  formed, 
where  the  habit  of  command  aoi 
obedience  being  versatile,  and  con- 
fined to  the  field,  would  have  oc- 
casioned no  mortifying  distinction, 
but  only  an  honourable  couipeti- 
tion.  This  internal  election  of  ro- 
tatory officers  was  obviously  th* 
proper  principle  of  volunteer  sec- 
vice,  and  would  have  produced  th© 
eifcct  which  t!iis  writer  proposes  to 
obtain,  by  allowing  military  mea 
to  inspect  the  volunteers,  and  to 
promote  the  captains  of  particular 
corps,  who  may  have  taken  duf 
t>ains.  Every  such  promotion,  con- 
trary to  seniority,  when  coming 
from  external  authority,  will  be  felt 
as  a  deep  disgrace  by  the  persons 
passed  over:  they  will  resign  under 
some  pretence  of  disaffection  less 
persmal ;  and  a  corps  collected  by 
the  influence  of  wealth  will  dissolve 
the  moment  it  is  treated  with  a  breatli 
gf  slight. 


TOUCy   OF  REDUCING  THE  PROPERTY  TAX. 
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^RT.  3tin.  Mr,  Framrai  Sfieui  in  the  House  of  Commonti  on  the  9Sth  of  May^  1806» 
agmnst  the  Exem/ttion  of  Foreign  Property  in  the  Funds  from  the  Duty  of  I^ome,  8to. 
pp.67. 


WE  think  that  Mr.  Francis,  in  ar- 
guiog  against  the  exemption  of  fo- 
reign or  of  royal  property  from  tax- 
ation, has  justice  and  expediency 
on  bis  side.  Why  should  a  king 
not  set  the  important  example  of 
submitting,  in  bis  private  capacity, 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  Is  it 
less  his  <laty  to  pay  than  to  fight  for 
his  people  in  a  case  of  common 
danger  ?  Pecuniary  cowardice  is 
{ar  viler  than  animal  trepidity;  and 
the  minister .  should  be  censured 
who  imputes  to  his  sovereign  so  self- 
ish, so  Huti-national  a  feeling. 

Foreigners  are  entitled  to  a  year's 
notice  beiFore  thev  are  taxed :  they 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
transferring  their  investments,  if  the 
ancient  tenure  is  aoout  to  be  abo- 
lished :  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not  contribute  to 
pay  for  a  protection,  of  which  they 
avail  themselves  in  behalf  of  their 
l>roperty. 

We  add,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  exempting  benevolent  institu- 
tions from  the  tax  on  the  funds. 
The  foundations  and  establishments 
of, charity  are  many  of  them  adapt* 
ed  to  the  wants  of  a  preceding  age, 
and  are  now  endowed  beyond  their 
desirable  wants.  Such  are  certain 
free-schools,  where  the  children  of 
geutleaien  are  gratuitously  educated 
at  the  public  charge,  and  educated 
too  well  f()r  gratuitous  education. 
If  siK:h  institutions  were  to  lose  ten 


per  cent,  on  their  income,  for  the 
profit  of  the  nation,  so  much  the 
better.  These  may  be  called  the 
superannuated  charities.  Those  cha^ 
ritable  institutions  which  are  duly 
administered,  and  which  colitinue 
practically  useful,  would,  in  case 
of  a  tax  on  their  income,  have  an 
opportugity  of  appealing  afresh  to 
public  patronage^  ^  their  statements 
would  be  circulated,  their  means 
cxaouned.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  living  benevolence  is  amply 
suiHcieht  to  preserve  from  declen- 
sion the  useful  among  our  institur^ 
tions;and  the  call  for  its  interference 
would  excite  vigilance,  and  produce 
a  reformation  in  any  little  impend- 
ing abuses.  Should  there,  here  and 
there,  be  a  hard  c^se,  where  almost 
the  whole  mass  of  revenue  is  both 
well  employed,  funded,  and  irre- 
placeable ;  a  parliamentary  grant, 
or  transfer  of  misemployed  aona- 
tions,  may  be  called  in  aid.  Wc 
believe,  therefore,  that  various  clas- 
ses of  charitable  institutions  would 
be  in  a  more  expedient  condition, 
in  consequence  ot  such  a  tax. 

Mr.  Francis  recalls  to  recollection 
the  Society  ot  Friends  of  the  People, 
whose  project  of  reform  we  critical- 
Ijr  analysed,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  288);  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  so- 
ciety was  founded  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  is  now  dissolv- 
ed. 


Art.  XiV.  The  PoUcy  of  mducing  the  Property  Tax^  and  of  carrying  on  the  War  for  the 
next  jFVw  Yearsy  without  any  additional  Taxes^  recommended  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Earl,  btf  a  Friend  to  the  present  Administration,  8vo.  pp.32. 


IN  our  opinion,  Lord  Henry  Pet- 
ty would  do  wisely  to  undertake  a 
YeTisi<»n,  not  of  tne  property  tax 
only,  but  of  all  the  taxes.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  press  unequally, 
aujustiv,    unwisely,    on  the    funds 

'Ann\  Rev.  Vol.  V. 


they  are  intended  to  assess.  A\^  ex- 
tensive commutation  of  the  subsist- 
ing burdens  for  others  might  allevi- 
ate the  distresses  of  the  people,  and 

to  c(Jnimerce  extensive  addi- 
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The  property  tax  ought  unques- 
tloiiably  to  be  converted  into  a  tax 
on  capital,  instead  of  a  tax  on  in- 
come, as  it  presses  with  cruel  pecu* 
liafity  on  annuitants  and  professional 
men.  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  merit,  and 
the  jx**eat  merit,  of  practically  recog- 
nizing this  momentous  principle, 
that  the  per  centage  on  properties 
ought  to  increase  with  the  amoniit 
of  the  property  accumulated  in  in- 
dividual possession.  The  use  of  pro- 
tect! ngentails,monopohes,  and  other 
ftrtificinl  accumulations  of  wealth,  is 
precisely  that  large  properties  pro- 
duce a  greater  surplus  for  contribu- 
tion tlian  subdivided  properties. 
Thus,  if  the  capital  of  an  indivi- 
dual produces  annually 
£,  J  00,  let  him  pay  i\  per  cent 
If  200,  5 

400  .  11 

800  10 


J600  12f 

and  if  3200  15  perceftt. 

the  scale  of  contribution  rising  in 
arithmetical,  as  the  scale  of  income 
rises  in  geometrical  progression. 
Unhappily ,  coalition  -  admiuistra- 
tions,  which  unite  tlie  aristocracy, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  prefer  the 
interests  of  that  order  to  those  of  the 
people  at  large.  They  tax,  at  the 
same  rate,  suffering  penury  and 
squandering  luxury. 

All  the  custom  (luties  should  b« 
commuted  for  excise  duties,  dr  for 
licences  to  consume  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  drugs,  or  for  taxes  on 
rental.  The  carrying-trade  of  Great    , 
Britain  will  all  be  lost,  if  no  method 
can  bo  found  to  abolish  the  interfe*    i 
rence  of  the  custom-house.  Should-    < 
be  !    but  when  was  shouid-be  the 
lode-star  of  the  statesman  ? 


Art*  XV.  ALetttr  toihe  Right  Hon.  Charla  James  FoXf  on  thetulject  of  hit  CoudiKl 
upon  the  Charges  made  by  Mr,  Paul  against  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  To  which  are  an* 
nexeiif  a  faithful  Cofiy  of  the  First  Letter  from  tJu  East  India  Directors  to  the  Mat' 
quiSf  which  was  sent;  and  also  a  faithful  Copy  of  the  Dispatch  proposed  to  le  senfi9 
the  Mar^y  from  the  East  India  Directors,  8vo.  pp.  110. 


The  practice  of  impeachment  un- 
der the  British  Constitution  has  ne- 
ver answered  any  purpose  of  sul>- 
itantial  justice:  it  supplies  the  co- 
temporary  historian  with  materials 
of  estimate,  which  but  for  this  for- 
mal investigation  would  longer  sleep 
unpriuted ;  but  it  ol'tener  blunts  than 
i^hurpens  public  mdignation  against 
xvrong  and  abuse,  by  its  tendency  to 
exaggerate  accusation,  and  to  dilate 
apology. 

We  recommend  to  the  present 
ministers  to  institute  a  high  court  of 
justice  forihe  trial  of  all  misdemean- 
ours and  crimeiJ  committed  in  our 
colonial  dept^ndencics,  or  on  the 
high  seas  ;  a  court  of  more  definite 
authority,  of  more  constitutional 
structure,  and  of  more  permanent 
composition  tlian  those  detachments 
of  the  privy  council  wliich  come 
to  overawe  the  court  of  admiralty 


at  the  cockpit.      Where  there  arc   , 
provinces  to  manage,   which   have   | 
native   laws  distinct  from  the  Bri- 
tish, there  must  be  aberrations  from 
domestic  practice:    the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  British  and  provin- 
cial regulaticm  requires  nicety  in  the 
discrimination.     While    there    are 
wars  to  conduct,  there  must  be  some 
arbitrium  conceded  to  the  invasive  ^ 
force.     To  measure  wherr;  expedi-  | 
cmcy  ends,  and  injustice  begins,  is  j 
no  easy  task  ;  not  fit  for  the  proniis- 
cuotis  decision  of  a  shifting  croud,  ^ 
even  of  lord.s^    When  a  court  sliall 
exist,  on  whose  previous  qualifica- 
tion, on  whose  attentive  investiga- 
tioil,  on  whose  independent  decision, 
a   rat>on<il  reliance  can  be  placed, 
we  shall  rejoice  to  see  guilt  arraign* 
ed,  and  shall  applaud  the  humanity 
which,  to  sufferers  of  every  hue  and 
every  tongue,  r^uppliciau  advocate, 
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t  cfendcr,  and  a  patron.  The  pure 
aiK  courageous  zeal,  the  far-fetched 
argiments,  and  comprehensive  in 
dusry  of  Mr.  Paul,  do  him  high 
bomor:  it  is  to  such  men,  whose 
loci  knowledge  is  vast,  that  govern* 


ittent  should  recur  for  its  administra-^ 
tors  of  eastern  affairs.  Neither  Mr* 
Fmncis  nor  Mr.  Paul  have  been  evea 
solicited  to  govern  Hiridostan :  wd 
must  have  a  lord,  a  wbolei  lord^  and 
nothing  but  a  lord* 


Ari  XVL  The  present  ReMont  of  tVar  an  J  PoStia  Ut^oeeti  Framiani  Great  Brl^ 
km  ;  ianjjr  a  Reply  to  the  Immuatiom  of  the  French  to  the  Disadvatitage  of  the  MUiiary  - 
SfritoftheBritwi  Nation^  stating  ih^  Resources  derived  from  its  Character^  fvidh  thi 
lAitivesfor  entertaining  no  Ajijirehensions  from  tJte  Enemy  ;  and  exemjiliftnngy  by  kis-^ 
tor/y  the  hostile  Disposition  of  the  French  towards  other  I^ationsj  ana  the  Meani 
rfrcsisting  it  successfully*     JByJoHH  Ahd^ews,  X^LiD.  Svo.  p^.  116» 


THIS  writer  appears  to  desire  a 
lewconfederacy  of  European  power 
igaiist  France.  Has  he  not  yet  seen, 
ioir  experience,  that  unpopular 
ore-eigns  cannot  move  the  force  of 
beii  empires  against  a  foreign  foe  ? 
Paxes  are  intercepted  by  reciprocal 
oiirivance :  generals  indulge  in- 
ligQe:  peasants  arm  not  to  delay,  or 
>  destroy,  the  passing  enemy.  Ef - 
eiently  to  consolidate  the  anti-gaU 
can  interest  of  Europe,  a  bouier 
Ian  of  federation  than  that  here  re- 
imniended  should  be  resorted  to. 
commonwealth  of  gothic  nations 
lould  be  instituted.  Let  the  kings 
'  Prussia,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Den- 
irk,  agree  to  become  the  hereditary 
rectors  of  a  Baltic  republic :  two 
ites  out  of  the  three  to  decide  all 
kbJic  appointments.  Let  them 
nsoKdate  their  collective  states, 
Hdc  them  anew  into  circles,  and 
IcAch  circle  depute  one  member 
losen  by  the  land-owners  to  a  diet 
H  aristocratic  than  that  of  Ratis^ 
h.  In  order  to  secure  the  con- 
jwence,  rather  than  tlie  influence, 
the  large  properties,  let  one  vote 
feompany  a  rental  of  one  hundred 
plars,  two  votes  two  hundred  dol- 


lars, ^and  so  forth,  conceding  to  tha 
great  barons  individually  a  numbei^ 
of  votes  proportioned  to  their  ren** 
tal.  The  Hanseatic,  the  Impend^ 
and,  indeed,  all  the  cities  of  a  cer-* 
tain  populousness,  should  be  invited 
also  to  name  deputies :  in  the  towna 
suffrage  must  be  universal,  and  nc| 
qualitication  of  property  requisite,  if 
the  talent  of  the  country,  the  eda-c 
cated  intellect,  is  to  bed^ly  incorpo** 
rated  with  the  representation ;  but  a 
choice  by  intermediate  bodies  woulcl 
facilitate  a  wise  selection*  These 
representatives  of  the  commercial 
and  landed  interests  being  assem-* 
bled,  the  royal  directory  might  at  theit 
pleasure  select. a  house  of  nobles 
from  among  the  returned ;  and  at 
every  promotion  again  call  on  the 
people  for  a  new  representative, 
thus  conferring  a  British  constitu-» 
tion  on  the  Protestant  provinces  of 
Scandinavia  and  Germany.  To  mi- 
nisters nominated  by  the  joint  kings 
in  the  two  senates,  let  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  be  entrusted,  and  a 
German  nationality  will  revive,which 
will  reconquer,  through  the  public 
mind,  all  French  Gern4any,'and  per* 
haps  Flanders. 


I^T*  XVIL  Th^  Speech  of  Randle  Jachon^  addressed  to  the  HoMitrahk  the  Committee  of 
'fie  House  efCommonsy  appointed  to  consider  of  the  State  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  of 
JEnghmd,  09  Behalf  of  the  Cloth-Workers  and  Sheermen  of  the  Counties  of  Torhshire^ 
Lemcashire^  WibJhire^  Somersetskirej  and  Gloucestershire.  Published  by  them  from  the 
Skort-hand  Copy  if  Mr.  Gumey.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

THIS  Speech  may  do  honour  to  as  a  philosop^icr.  He  may  have 
r.  Jackson  as  an  advocate,  and  not    urged   with  skil^*  and,  perspicuity  j^ 
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and  hare  supported  by  authorita- 
tive citations,  the  arguments  best 
^apted  to  attain  the  ends  of  his  cli- 
ents ;  yet  his  cause  may  he  the  side 
of  prejudice,  and  his  reasons  open 
to  refutation. 

Three  points  enpecially  are  dwelt 
on:  I.  the  utility  of  macliincry  ;  2. 
the  expediency  of  inspcctinof  cloths 
by  public  authority;  3.  the  neces- 
sity of  apprenticeship.  Mr.  Jack- 
son maintains^  that  machinery  is  in- 
jurious, to  population,  and  ought  to 
be  resisted:  that  official  inspection 
h  useful  td  the  foreign  reputation  of 
manufactories ;  and,  that  appren- 
ticeships are  essential  to  tlie  tempo- 
ral and  ekenial  welfare  of  our  British 
youth. 

I.  Mr.  Jackson  objects  to  machi- 
''^rv*  (P-  2*7),  that  it  has  a  depopu- 
lating^ tendency.      He  entere  into 
•  details  about  tlfie  gig-milly  against 
which  his  clients  had  combined;  and 
ddmits>  thai  wit^|its  assistance  three 
persons  could  dress  as  much  cloth  as 
4wenty-four  persons  could  dress  by 
hand.      Admitting,  for  argument's 
sake,   that  jevery   gig-miH  renders 
twenty   cloth -dressors   superfluous, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  a  depo- 
pulating   tendency.      One  set    of 
workmen  may  be  disbanded,  ^nd 
other  more  numerous. gangs  may  be 
called  into  employment.   The  great 
increase  of  populousness,  where  ma- 
chinery   has    been   most  used,    is 
symptomatic  of  the  fact. 
*    Indeed,   this  cannot  but  be  the 
ca»e.   Suppose  a  manufacturer,  who 
employs  a  -capital  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  to  invest  one-third  in  stock 
and  fixtures,  one-third  in  advancing 
the  waj[res.of  labonr,  and  one-third 
in  outstanding  debts.    I,et  a  mecha- 
nist invent  some  engine  for   aho- 
Jishing  labour,  which  shalimake  this 
joaanufacturer  desirous  of  investing 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  stock  and 
fixtures,  (for  it  is  that  part  of  his  ca- 
pital which  the  construction  ofma- 
chinery  will  bear  upon) ;  must  he, 
iherefbi:e,  abridge  either  the  credit 
$fivcn  to  his  customers,  or  the  ad- 


vances of  washes  to  his  ioumeymw! 
We    answer  confidently,  no.  His 
credit  with  bis  banker  will  always  be 
proportioned  to  his  stoc'k  anid  fe«l 
capital;  that  is,  the  part  oi  his  pro- 
perty visible  to  the  banker,  ant  at- 
tachable in  various  invisible  fornsof 
mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  &c.  ^^l. 
ever  of  value  £t  manufacturer  aili, 
to  this  portion  of  his  capital  incfMR 
by  so  much  his  command  of  crediti 
and  capital :  all  fixed  propertrcM 
be  pledo^ed,  and  therefi>re  cai  le 
rendered  circulable.    The  manufcj 
turer,  who  is  become  proprietfB 
five  hundred  pounds  worth  of  i 
chinerv',  can  borrow  five  hwtii 
pounds  mprc  than  before.    Hei 
creases  his  employed  capital  bti 
his  speculative  structure.     Tbi 
not  all.  By  disbanding  certain  ji 
neymen,  whose,  labour   is  now 
placed  by  machinery,  the  thou( 
pounds  hitherto  consecrated  to 
vancing  the  wages  of  work,  willj 
chase  more  wcrK  than  before',  va 
are  fewer  cloth-drcssers  to  pay,  tl 
is  wherewith  to  pay  more  weai 
This  portion  of  the  nianufactui 
capiUii  acquires  a  Jiew    etastic 
this  thousand  pounds  will  now 
work  of  fifteet)  hundred.    Norisi 
all.     The  productive  powers 
manufactory  being  increased, 
ger  advance  of  jjoods  can  be 
customers,  and  the  ecpnomy 
ing  from  the  cheaper  arts  oi 
tion,   makes  it  worth    the  wbi 
customers  to  accept  the  augmi 
supply.  Whoever  can  sell,  can 
the  woolstapler  will   give  a  I 
credit  from  knowing   the  inci 
distribution.      Pnymeirts    are  < 
made  in  notes  at  hand  at  a  long 
which,  if  not  negotiable,  are  i 
sitable ;  end  thus  the    third  ^ 
of  a  manufacturer's  capital,  tiMl 
ed  in  outstanding  debts,  wnll  \h 
more  eflScacious,  capabte  of  al 
plishing  a  larger  return,   in  i 
quence  of  the  building  of  t 
nery. 

On  the  national  scale  thia^ 
rate  as  on  the  indi\4duaiL    Inci 
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t\-ed  capitals  extend  the  basis  of 
Diifideuce,  and  increase  the  snpply 
oILmt  an.l  circulating  capital.   The 
fin  is  are  thus  increased  for  putting 
Ja>aur  in  motion.     The  disbanding 
of  any  one  kind  of  kbour  sets  at 
liferty  a  capital  for  putting  some 
otler  in  moiion,  and  is  tbcrctorc  ne- 
ve a  lasting  inconvenience.  Cheap- 
erconimcxnties  open  to  themselves 
a  iemoter  market;  and  where  the 
jaiius  of  the  circle  of  sale  is  already 
lage,  a  little  prolongation  includes 
an  immeasurable  field  of  demand. 
Ard  when  once  the  whole  series  of 
eflbcts  is  completed,  it  may  perhaps 
be  found,  that  as  many  workmen  are 
actually  emi)loyed  in  tending  gig- 
wilJs  as  were  formerly  employed  in 
^rtssing  cloth  by  hand: 
1^  II.    There  are  already  laws  for 
inspecting  cloths  by  public  autho- 
pty,  for  searching,  and  for  sealing  ; 
put  for  these  laws  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  - 
Bmt  our  clot!i  would  be  strained  to 
in  improper  degree,  which  would 
Pender  it  liable  to  shrink,   and  thus 
iring  it  into  disrepute  in  foreign 
barkets.  * 

wdence 


This  anecdote  is  given  in 


f  **  ONE  of  the  Yorkshire  masters,  who 

fa  resectable  magistrate  in  that  county, 

be  called :  an  honourable  member  of  the 

i  reminded  him  of  the  unfortunate 

ace  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the 

market^'  namely,  that  a  Russian 

e,  newly  clothed  with  English  cloth, 

ening  to  be  exposed  to  a  drenching 

er,  their  coats  shrunk  into  waistcoats. 

.  C.  the  witness,  admitted  the  anecdote, 

I  added,  that  they  had  the  most  exorbi- 

I  demands  made  upon  tliem  by  the  Ger- 

i  &ctors  and  aierchaQta,  on  account  of 

atrainbg  1    Now,  if  the  fact 

lining  war  not  become  more  no- 

}  and  if  the  consciousness  of  it  had 

iBduced  occasional  abatement  in  the 

on  that  account,  is  it  likely  that 

I  demands  would  be  made  ?    It  shews 

I  idea  is  spreading  upon  the  Continent, 

i  our  dodis  are  more  strained  than  they 

\t  to  be,  and  this  may  be  attended,  by 

t  by,  with  the  utter  disrepute  of  our  roa- 

Tf  the  bare  impression  of  such 

i  it  capable  of  doing  so  much  national 


mischief,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  foreign  purchaser,  when  he 
learns  that  Parliament  has  thought  proper 
to  take  oiF  every  restriction,  and  say  to  the 
manufacturers,  go  on  and  strain  as  much  at 
you  please— settle  it  between  yourselves 
and  the  Germans,  Dutchmen,  &c.  the  le- 
gislature will  no  longer  interfere  ^" 

Mr.  Jackson  also  gives  an  account 
of  his  own  making  up  a  large  great 
coat,  which  in  a  mizzling  rain  shrunk 
to  a  tight  one :  it  bad  been  stri^tched 
in  a  gig-mill. 

Now  we  ask,  of  what  use  are  laws, 
under  which  such  accidents  are  quo- 
tidian? Mr.  Jackson  pleads  these 
facts  in  proof  6f  the  expediency  of 
interference,  we  plead  thena  j% 
proof  of  its  inutility.  If  cloth,  is 
overstrained,  what  is  the^  remedy  ? 
To  have  one's  cloth  spunged  before 
it  is  cut  out  by  the  tailor.  This  is 
so  well  known  on  the  continent,  that 
it  is  a  regular  practice  in  France  and 
Germany.  As  soon  as  the  shop* 
keeper  has  measured  your  remnant,' 
he  offers  to  damp  it  for  you  with 
ready  civility.  And  to  such  reme- 
dial  contrivances  of  the  people,  our 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  maj^  con- 
tentedly abandon  the  terrific  conse- 
quences of  the  gig-mili.  The  hy- 
grometric^l  properties  of  British  cloth 
will  6oon  be  ascertained  and  under- 
stood by  the  consumer ;  and  the  ar- 
my tailors  o^  Russia  will,  in  future, 
make  a  looser  contract.     But  where 

Eublicautiiorit}''  interferes,  and  thus 
ecomes  a  voucher  for  the  probity 
of  the  people,  the  mistrust  of  the 
consumer  is  lulled  asleep ;  and  when 
it  luippens,  as  always  will  happen, 
that  some  of  the  authorized  search- 
ers and  sealers  connive  at  irregula* 
rity,  a  common  ruin  alights  on  the 
reputation,  not  of  the  guilty  indivi^* 
dual  only,  but  of  all  who  exercise 
that  branch  of  ti-ade;  and  of  the 
government  itself,  whose  *sanction 
has  been  lent  to  fraud,  whose  stamps 
are  but  ihe  masks  of  cheats.  Then 
falls,  and  justly, '  with  irresistible 
weight,  a  national  dissatisfaction  on 
our  comme^e:  new  trc^aties  are  sug^ 

o$ 
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and   ancient  markets   are 
abandoned. 

Leave  things  to  themselves,  and 
the  consequences  of  improbity  will 
attach  only  to  the  guilty  individual ; 
©uperintend  by  public  authority,  and 
the  consequences  of  individual  im- 
probity will  endanger  every  member 
pf  the  craft. 


in.  The  question  of  apprentlccsUf 
Mr.  Jackson  seems  Vriiuug  to  cofih 
promise.  He  admits,  that  the  tern 
of  servitude  might  expediently  bt 
reduced;  and  Uiat  all.  privilegeS| 
municipal  and  civil,  .ought  to  In 
given  to  five-year  engagement!^ 
With  this  change  we  think  the  lii 
bourer  should  be  content 


^RT.  XVIII.  Napoleon^  and  the  French  Peohle  under  his  Emhlre.     By  the  Authr 
Bonafiarte  and   the  French  Pedple  under  hit  Conndate.     rrom  the  Crerman.  Si 
.  pp.,  430, 


THE  German  pamphlet  entitled 
*•  Bonaparte  and  the  French  People'* 
was  reviewed  in  our  third  volume, 
p.'  254  :  probably  it  did  not  obtain 
^11  the  ouicuiation  in  Great  Britain, 
which    the    soundness    of    its    in^ 
jstructive  contents  deserved ;  as  the 
second  edition  has  not  yet  been  ex-r 
hausted.     Its  continental  popularity 
was  lar  gre^tu-r;  three  vast  editions 
Were  sold  in  Germany ;  and  a  book" 
selUr  has  executed  a  pretended  con- 
tinuation of  far  inferiijT   value,   of 
3vhich  this  work  is  a  translation.     If» 
as  is  pretended  in  the  Translator's 
Treface,  both  works  have  really  the 
same  author,  the  latter  contains  only 
t)ie  after  sweepings  of  his  port  folio : 
the  former  gave  new  and  correct  in- 
formation concerning   the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  Pans^  accompanied 
with   reasonings  apd  reflections  of 
high  literary  worth.    This  book  may 
be  more  seasoned  with  the  aromatic 
l)ittemess  of  hatred^  but  it  is  not 
equally  formed  to  make  an  indelible 
imoressioj).    The  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  bookseller  Palm  of  Nut 
xembeig,  by  the  order  of  a  French 
militaiy  tribunal,  resulted  bojn  the 
publication  of  one,  or  both,  of  these 
works.    The  wttior>  name  "whs  re*? 

3uired  at  his  hands ;  he  preferred 
eath  to  what  he  consi4ered  as  a 
violation'  of  honour,  and  refused  to 
declare  it,  G.  Latrille  is  the  iur 
famous  name  of  the  president  of  that 
ikiilitary  tribunal,  which  decreed  his 


The  following  is  one  of  the  h 
passages, 

"  CAN  any  thing  more  pitiful 
iinaginedv  tlian  the  conduct  of  the  Pa 
sians  at  the  decisive  revolution  of  < 
18th  of  Brumaire  ?  They  see  the  t 
councils  of  their  naiiona!  representat 
removed  to  St.  Cloud,  an  innovation  tl 
had  not  once  taken  place  during 
whole  of'  the  revolution.  They  sul 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
confined  there  several  days,  till  un( 
the  bayonets  of  some  tliousands  of  n 
diers*  they  accede  to  all  that  the  bo 
usurper  requires .  from  them.  They 
tiiose  members  of  the  councils  and 
rectory,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  con? 
spiracyt  or  who  were  not  and  ought  not 
to  know  of  it,  excluded  from  those  sit* 
tings  in  which  the  most  essential  int» 
rests  of  the  stale  were  discussed;  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  r^onstrances  ain 
complaints  of  those  magistrates  andle* 
gisbitori ;  they  allow  the  road  to  St. 
Cloud  to  be  blocked  up,  even  against 
themselves,  till  that  constitution,  by  viri 
tue  of  which  the  directory  and  the  ooufl* 
cils  had  their  existence,  and  which  they 
and  the  bold  warrior  himself  were  swom 
to  support,  was  amid  violence  andtuook 
abolished:  and  till  these  measures  of  ty 
ranny.  and  usurpation  were  san^ioned  by 
the  assent  of  the  army,  froin  whom  the 
commanding  generals  look  at  once  an 
oath,  to  maintain  it.  Held  ip  awe  by  i 
liandfiil  of  soldiers,  the  Parisians  suflef 
themseJves  to  be  amused  by  procbi 
mations  and '  addresses  stuck  upon  tbf 
walls,  for  which  alone  the  audackw 
usurper  would  have  been  doomed  to 
death  by  any  people,  of  vigour  and  teso* 
'  •"         Jn  those  ^d-l?ills  the  citizon,^ 
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ivere  eicalted  (o  rebel  against  a  const  itu- 
lion  they  mere  sworn  to  support;   the 
pidiers  to  rebel  against  their  governors^ 
tnder  the  authority  of  whom  (however 
ibject)   they  carried  arms.     The  bold 
isurper  addresses  them,  as  if  t}>ey  had 
ictualiy  invited   him   to  overthrow  for 
fieir  sakes  a  feeHe  government.     He 
*y«  to  them :    *  It  is  now  two  years 
tnce  the  republic  has  been  ill  adminis- 
fered«  and  you  have  hoped  that  my  rc- 
Ijrn  would  put  an  end  to  these  evils/ 
To  the  soldiers  who  surrounde^l  him  at 
St.  Cloudy  and  whom  he  employed  as 
venal  tools  to  bre^  up  and  disperse^  and 
afterwards  hold  in  confinement  at  die 
«nd  of  the  bayonet,  the  assembly  of  re- 
presentatives (hostile    to    the   usurper) 
whom  they  had  themselves  chosen,  and 
in  whose  hands  they  had  deposited  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  con.stiliition,  till 
weakness  and  cowardice  compel  them  to 
Bubmit.-^To  these  soldiers^  the  usurper 
and  his  associat.es'  promise    the  most 
splendid  distinctions.     These  promises 
)ie  has  not  kept,  and  could  not  keep,  un- 
less the  French  military,  who  had  ^lied 
all  Europe  with  terror  and  dread,  should 
at  once  be  .«unk  so  low  as  to  deem  it  an 
high    honour,   that   the  most  servilely 
obedient  among  them  should  be  changed 
at  once,  and  that  the  others  might  after- 
wards be  changed,  from  republican  sol- 
diers to  a  consular  guard  $  from  defen- 
ders of  their  country,  and  guardians  of 
the  republic,  to  the  oppressors  of  both. 
The  people  of  Paris  suffer  this  guard  to 
be  organisedMefore  their  eyes,  they  see  it 
encreased  to  ten  thousand  men,  they  see 
it  composed  of  such  troops  as  are  fittest 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  to 
meet  evejy  obstacle  and  repel  ever/  at- 
tack; they  see  it  strengthened  by  the 
addition  ofa  flying  artillery  with  ten  can- 
non; and  thus  they  give  to  him,  wlio 
when  but  a  subaltern  officer,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery  under  his  command, 
dared   to  undertake  and  succeeded   in 
subduing     Paris;     the    most    powerful 
means  of  ruKng  them  according  to  his 
will,  and  of  annihilating  them,  whenever 
he. might  think  proper,     Paris  itM  Iflends 
its  aid  to  the  disposiiion  of  these  troops  on 
each  side  of  the  ri\'er,  which  divides  the 
city  in  tbecentrcy  and  washes  the  palace 
f>f  their  master.    There  they  are  quar- 


tered, and  by  the  discbarge  oF  a  single 
-cannon  may  be  collected  in  a/ew  mi- 
nutes around  their  sovereign.  And  these 
ten  thousand  are  the  select  warriprs  of 
different  nations,  and  receiving  Sve 
times  the  pay  of  the  ill-rewarded  soldier? 
of  the  republic,  form  to  a  certain  degree 
a  distinct  body,  and  are  indissolubly' 
bound  to  the  chief  on  whom  they  are 
dependant. 

"  And  these  are  the  good  people  of 
Paris,  who  boast  of  having  heroically 
stogned  the  Bastile ;  of  having  withheld 
armies  from  entering  the  town;  of  ha* 
ving  dragged  their  king  surrounded  by 
better  guards,  into  the  city  by  force;  and 
of  having  kept  their  kind-hearted  well-in- 
tentioned monarch  a  p'isoner.in  the  very 
Thuilleries,  from  whence  they  now  suffer 
themselves  to  6e  governed  like  slaves, 
because  he  was  surrounded  by  women 
who  easily  misled  a  feeble  mind;  who 
beast  of  having  slain  all  those  servants 
and  guards,  which  they  had  themsdve* 
given  to  him,  and  at  length  put  him  and . 
those  dangerous  women  to  death,  be-  . 
cause  their  liberty  was  incompatible  witli 
monarchy;  who  boast  to  have  sacrificed 
all  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  order  to 
pull  down  the  throne,  and  to  have 
annihilated  all  who  surrounded,  honour- 
ed, or  protected  it;  or  even  who  only 
deplored  and  lamented  its  destruction; 
these  are  the  people  who  boast  of  having 
regarded  the  x  present  generation  as  no- 
thing, and  of  having  manured  with  their 
blood  the  land  of  liberty,  that  future  sons 
of  freedom  might  more  surely  and  more 
luxuriantly  spring  up !  O,  ye  venal  slaves, 
ye  have  even  Tjeen  a  race  of  selfish 
and  malignant  deceivers,  or  of  easily 
blinded  dupes.*  Ye  have  allowed  your, 
selves  to  be  roused  and  spurred  to  every 
act  of  atrocious  excess,  that  was  wanteds 
and  in  the  mad  hour  of  your  mad  exces- 
ses, your  tyrants  have  learnt  better  to 
hx  the  yoke  upon  your  necks,  even  amid 
your  wild  extravagance,  than  you  could 
be  taught  the  use  of  your  innate  power 
to  expel  tyranny.'! 

Incidentally  some  intimations  oc* 
cur  which  may  be  useful    to  tlie 
liibtorian ;  such  is  the  refomnce  afc 
p.  173  to  the  criticism  of  a  Prussian " 
officer,  who  ascribes  the  loss  of  the 
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battle  of  Marengo  to  the  misconduct 
t>f  an  Austrian  officer  of  cavalrj, 
named  Zach. 

An  Appendix  republishes  (I)  the 
Memoir  of  Leibnitz,  which  was  com- 
mented by  us  in  our  second  volume, 
p.  306  :  it  wolild  have  been  less  out 
of  date  to  give  a  translation  of  Mr. 
Heeren's  recent  Memoir,  which  re- 
commends  the  colonization  of  Egypt 
to  Russia. 

(2)  It  also  contains  the  letter  of 
An  Englishman,  who  endeavours  to 
corroborate  the  account  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson  and  of  Dr.  Wittman,  re- 
\ative  to  the  death,  by  poison,  of 
584  French  soldiers  in  Syria.     One 


Royer,  or  Rouyer,  is  here  named  m 
the  executioner  empIoyiN]  (p.  272) ; 
but  the  symptoms  do  not  well  agree 
with  thosje  of  death  by  opium,  vrnvk 
is  the  drug  said  to  nave  been  aa- 
ministered. 

(3) It  reprints  a  frivolous  pamphlet 
of  die  Count  of  Autraignes,  whidi 
we  have  separately  noticed 

The  great  use  of  this  volume  will 
consist  in  its  preserving  the  proceed- 
ings against  Palm,  that  noble  martyr 
to  the  iibertj'  of  the  press,  and  in  its 
reviving  the  public  attention  to  the 
pcTnmhlet  entitled  "  Bonaparte  and 
the  French  People." 


Art.  XIX.  J  full  and  impartial  Report  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  ff  Lords,  w 
Afay  1 4,  1 806,  upon  Lord  Holland's  Motion  for  committing  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  cf 
Insolvent  Debtors,     pp.  ^8.  . 


IN  poor  countries,  as  North  Amo- 
Tica,  laws  favour  the  debtor ;  in  rich 
countries,  as  Great  Bri>ain,  laws  fa- 
vour the  creditor.  But  this  victory  of 
justice  over  profligacy  is  yet  incom- 
plete. Minors  should  be  rendered 
liable  for  the  debts  they  contract. 
Gamblers  should  be  rendered  liable 
for  the  debts  they  contract.  Those* 
buyers  and  sellers  of  untransferred 
funds,  t!ie  gamblers  of  the  Stock- 
Exchange,  should  be  rendered  liable 
for  the  debts  they  contract.  Life-in- 
terests, such  as  entailed  estates, 
church-livings  and  annuities,  should 
be  wholly  sequestrable  with  less  ce- 
remony. The  more  speedily  and 
entirely  extravagance  and  vice  in- 
cur their  natural  reward,  the  better 
for  the  interests  of  public  probity. 
Why  not  abolish  entails,  m  order 
that  land-owners  may  be  compella- 
ble to  pay  their  debts  ?  Is  the  man, 
who  educates  his  son  to  profligacy, 
to  intercept  by  an  entail  the  in- 
justice  which  he  prepared  ?  Why  is 
not  real  property  as  liable  as  per- 
sonal property  to  make  at(^nement  ? 
This  last  is  the  fundamental  iniquitj?' 
of  our  legislation ;  the  great  cause 
which  rentiers  imprisonment,  perse- 
vering, cruel  impnsonment,  a  neces- 


sary defence  to .  the  creditor.  If  a 
man  bonows  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
lays  it  out  in  land,  and  is  content  to 
die  in  gaol,  the  estate  descends  to 
his  son,  and  the  creditor  is  wholly 
defrauded.  The  demagogues  of 
Rome  often  proposed  an  abolition 
of  debts,  when  tne  country  was  in 
dat)ger.  With  analogous  injustice, 
certain  noblemen  of  England  arc 
fond  of  moving  for  the  relief  of  im- 
prisoned debtors.  Wc  believe  tlier« 
are  hardly  any  instances  of  mali- 
cious confinement ;  of^ersons  be- 
ing  compelled  to  lie  in  prison,  who 
have  honestly  given  tlieir  utmost  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of 
their  creditors.  Such  cases  alone 
can  be  entitled  to  relief.  The  best 
way  of  relieving  this  class  of  suf- 
ferers would  be  to  institute  actions 
for  malicious  confinement.  A  ver- 
dict of  damages  might  be  accompa- 
nied with  release. :  The  actions 
might  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  sab- 
scription.  Sir  "^Benjamin  Hammet's 
bill  for  rendering  the  estates  of  ban- 
kers liable  to  the  payment  of  their 
debts  is  of  pressing  expediency ;  and 
would  prepare  the  desirable  over- 
throw of  the  feudal  tyraimy  of  privv- 
leging  real  prQpert}\' 
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AkT.  XX.    Dial§giif  between  JBxmaparte  and  Talleyrand,  an  the  Suh^ect  qf  Peace  with 

.  England. 


HOW  much  easier  it  is  to  make 
peope  talk  out  of  character  than  in 
diaracter.  Talleyrand,  who  is  a 
man  »f  intellect,  argues  like  an  Eng- 
liAsecretaiyof  sute.   He  laughs  at 


onr  harlequin  administration:  the 
French  do  not  dress  Harlequin  in 
motley.  The  rest  of  tliis  trash  it 
worthy  of  such  a  specimen. 


Air.  XXI.  Transhlim  of  a  Fragment  of  tJte  Eighteenth  Book  of  Polyhim.  8vo. 


UNDER  the  mask  of  translating 
tn  ancient  manuscript,  the  author 
rfthis  work  has  attempted  to  d^etch 
modern  courts  and  modem  heroes : 
he  Bos  executed  the  task  with  little 
felidty:  his  portraits  are  not  like- 
liesses  :  his  allusions  are  not  hitting : 
his  eloquence  has  not  the  soher  pre- 
rision  of  an  antique  style,  but  the 
JweUing  frothiness  of  Parisian  decla- 
Bwtion.  Of  Polybius  lie  has  the 
prolixity  but  not  the  carelessness. 

The  Count  d' Autraigncs  passes  on 
the  continent  for^he  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  is  written  with  the 
ifflpious  but  anti-corsican  spiritof  an 
emigrant  French  courtier.  Euroj)e 
must  have  sunkei.1  to  a  low  ebb  of  li- 
terature for  so  very  insignificant  a 
compositbn  to  have  enjoyed  popu- 
larity and  to  have  provoked  transla- 
tion. 

The  preface  of  the  English  trans- 

Aar,  XXfl.  VindU^Jion  of  Mr. 

THE  gross  inadequacy  of  the 
former  ministry  to  military  aifalrs 
y^  alike  displayed  in  their  6rganiza- 
tion  of  the  volunteers,  in  their  re- 
.tainal  of  the  militia,  and  in  their  sys- 
ten^  of  recruiting  for  the  regulars. 
Mr.  Windham  has  undertaken  the . 
redress  of  some  of  these  mismanaffe- 
meots.  He  cashiers  the  volunte;»*9y 
^  reduces  the  militia,  and  he  intro- 
<luces  a  new  plan  of  attracting  sol- 
dieia  to  the  army.  To  this  last  part 
of  bLi  regalatioa,  the  arguments  cOn« 
Gained  in  the  pamphlet  before  us 
chiefly  apply.  They  are  classed  in 
nxseetione,  of  whi«n  the  first  treats 
-of  the  necessity  of  refonu  i  the  se- 


lator  is  remarkable  for  containing  a 
proposal  to  transfer  Hanover  to 
Prussia,  and  to  grant  a  pension  of 
indemnity  to  the  Royal  Family.  This 
was  obvious  policy  m  1787,  out  the 
advice  comes  twenty  years  too*1ate  ; 
the  continental  politics  of  the  anti- 
jacobin  administration  having  sur- 
passed in  absurdity  any  thin^  before 
exhibited  in  Great  Britain.  We  wish 
that  a  new  asra  may  commence  from 
the  late  coalition,  but  we  anticipate 
little  amelioration  of  system,  unless 
some  enthusiast  of  liberty  should  be 
avowedly  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  foreiijn  affairs,  and  should  place 
the  subsidies  of  this  country  at  the 
disposal  of  the  revolutionary  or  re- 
publican party  in  Germany.  The 
people  will  not  rally  efficaciously 
under  sovereigns  wliom  they  des- 
pise. 
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cond,  of  the  repeal  of  the  additional 
force  act ;  and  the  third,  of  the  abo* 
litiorf  of  tlie  ballot  Three  other 
sections  discuss  the  necessity  of  im- 
provii^  the  condition  of  the  soldier, 
by  permitting  enli^stment  for  a  term 
of  years,  ana  by  increasing  military 
rewards. 

The  defence  of  enlistment  for  a  li- 
mited term  is peculi€u:ly  satisfactory; 
and  will  occasion,  we  trust,  a  steady 
adherence  to  this  principle  in  future. 
It  was  due  to  liberty  and  humanity 
to  introduce  the  principle ;  ami  we 
are  encouraged  by  these  arguments 
to  believe  tha>  it  will  be  found  as 
copducive  to  the  rei%forcemetnt  qi 
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our  strength  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  fami]y  of  Mr.  Windham :  a  plan 

our  justice.  of  discipline,  for  the  Norfolk  Miuda, 

Attention  to  the  theoiy  of  the  mi-  celebrated  for  propriety  of  composi-^ 

litary  art  appears  to  be  hereditary  in  tion,  was  pubashed  by  his  &tber. 

Art.  XX II I.    Tfte  Twelve  Reports  qf  the  ComnUs'sioners  of  Naval  Enquiry^ 

Bvo.  pp.  bi)0. 


THE  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Naval  Enquiry  have  ex- 
cited a  curiosity  commensurate  with 
their  laboriousness,  and  will  secure 
a  gratitude  worthy  of  their  coura- 
geous and  patriotic  indep^endence. 
'I'he  representatives  of  the  people, 
b}'  prolonging  their  functions,  have 
expressed  by  anticipation  that  senti- 
ment, which  a  perusal  of  their  vast 
investigations  will  diffuse  among  the 
constituency. 

These  Reports  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber; but  the  entire  records  of  the 
transactions  of  the  commissioners, 
being  various  and  voluminous,  hav- 
ing been  printed  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  members  of  the  legislature, 
were  inaccessible  to  the  numerous 
classes  of  the  people ;  most  of  whom 
wanted  the  interest  to  borrow  and 
the  leisure  to  read.  With  a  becom- 
ing zeal  for  the  practical  publicity 
of  these  important  documents,  the 
editor  Mr.  J.  J.  Maxwell  had  under- 
taken an  abridgement  of  their  con- 
tents and  a  selection  from  their 
vouchers;  but  finding,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  task,  that  great  and  de- 
liberate skill  had  already  been  ex- 
erted in  reducing  to  its  quintessence 
«  mass  of  detatls  reciprocally  con- 
tiected,  the  abbreviation  of  the  re-- 
ports  themselves  was  given  op,  and 
the  curtailment  confined  to  the  o- 
toiission  of  subordinate  vouchers.  In 
this  way  the  substance  of  .the  whole 
has  been  perspicuously  preserved, 
and  the  extent  conveniently  dimi- 
nished ;  so  that  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pence  of  money  and  time  any  citizen 
may  acquaint  himself  with  the  abujies 
find  emoezzlements  detected  in  the 
various  deparCments  of  naval  expen. 
ditnre.  ^ 

'  Tbe  fin»t  report  concerns  the  na-* 


val  storekeepers  in  Jamaica.  A  sup. 

Element  is  appended,  which  should 
ave  been  placed  contiguously. 
The  second  report  opens  the  Chat- 
ham Chest 

The  third  examines  certain  oonr 
tracts ;  such  as  the  Block  Contract, 
and  il;e  Cooper's  Contract  This* 
report  might,  we  believe,  have  been 
extended  further  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service. 

The  fourth  report  is  very  valuable; 
it  respects  Prize-agency. 

The  fifth  regards  tlie  Sixpenny 
Office. 

Tl^e  sixth  surveys  Pl3miouth  Yard 
and  Woolwich  Yard.  Here  again  the 
map  of  inspection  is  capable  of  being 
extended. 

The  seventh  peeps  }nto  Naval 
Hospitals  and  Hospital  Ship:  we 
have  locally  observed  glanng  in- 
stances of  extra\^agance  m  this  de- 
partment 

The  eighth  treats  of  the  Victual- 
ling department,  and  of  the  embez- 
zlement of  the  King^  casks. 

The  niuth  continiRs  to  pursue  the 
receipt  and  issue  of  stores,  / 

The  tenth  report  is  become  so  ce- 
lebrated in  conse<5^uence  of  the  im- 
peachment to  which  it  gave  occa-i 
sion,  that'  it  has  for  the  most  part 
been  printed  in  the  newspapers  aU 
ready. 

The  eleventh  will,  we  trust,  brin^ 
into  disuse  the  isteue  of  navy^bills : 
the  exchequer,  and  the  exchequer 
only,  ought  to  have  the  pritilcge  of 
taking  up  money  during  tlie  recess  of 
parliament:  otner  oniccs  should 
apply  to  the  niinister  of  finance^ 

The  twelfth  report  concludes  with 
Purchases  of  Hemp,  Mas^ts,  and  Fir 
Timber. 
These  rq)Orts  ^itactly  fiU  an  pe-» 
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fSLVO  volume  of  500  pa^es.  A  second 
Tolume  comprehenos  tne  particulars 
tf  evidence  in  the  form  of  an  ap* 
pe»dix  to  each  report 


The  whole  work  cannot  be  too 
much  praised,  or  circulated.  If  any 
thing  will  restrain  peculation  it  is 
publicity. 


AiT,  XXIV.  Politkal  EsMtty  9n  ike  Commerce  qfPorlugaL  By  J.  Coutinho-  Svo* 


Hi  our  first  volume  p.  362  was  re-» 
viewed  at  length  the  original  edition 
of  this  instructive  work.  No  obvious 
amendment  of  preface,  annotation, 
or  appendix,  distinguishes  this  new 
edition,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 
The  reimpression  condenses  in  fewer 
pages  a  valuable  and  curious  stock  of 
information. 

One  observation  of  imminent  im- 

Ertaiiccmay  fitly  be  appended.  The 
itish  Government  would  do  well  to  • 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  court  of 
Portugal  tor  the  purchase  of  that 
strip  of  land,  which  is  included  be- 


tween the  Oyapoco,  and  the  river  of 
Amazons.  It  is  in  &ct  a  part  of 
Guyana,  though  attached  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Brazil.  Great  Britain 
would  thus  possess  the  northsirn  bank 
of  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  wotdd 
acquire  knowledge  of  the  commer- 
cial wants  of  the  interior.  By  tho 
easy  occupation  of  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Cayenne,  the  whole  coast  of 
Guyana  would  become  British  ;  and 
the  governorship  of  Paramaribo,  for 
extent  and  importance  would  rival 
the  most  splendid  of  our  Americaa 
acquisitions. 


Atr  XXV.  A  Vindication  qf  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  late  Wars  carried  cm 
in  Uindoatan  and  t/ie  Deckan,  hy  Marquis  iVellesley,  Gavctiwr  General,  S^c*  4rc- 
M  Conjunction  with  his  Hi^^kness  the  Ptishwah  Bajee  Rao,  Chief  of  tU  Mahrattd 
States ;  as^ainst  the  suhordimtte  Mahratta  Chieftains,  Powlut  Rao  Sc  ndtah,  Ragajee 
Bkoonslah,  andJesstvunt  Rao  HoUcar.  4to.  pp.  111. 


THE  notes  relative  to   the  late 
fransactions  in  the  Mahratta  Empire 
'  Were  noticed  in  our  third  volume  p. 
184.     This  is  a  critical  or  rather  an 
apologetic    commentary   on    those 
potcs,  and  is  well  adapted  to  place 
in  the  most  ^vourable  point  of  view 
the  con'luct  of  Marquis  Wellesley. 
Magnificent  in  his  entei-prizcs  and 
his  expenditure,  impatient  of  iegiti- 
!  inate  controul,  rapacious  of  acquisi- 
tion, lavish  of  patronage,  the  mar- 
^  quis  will  probably  incur  vehement 
'  blame  and^praise  from  the  losers  and ' 
gainers,   by  his  dashing  policy  an^ 
tcnduct.      Time  can  alonfe^deci'de 
whether  the  conquests  h^fw  utider- 
taken  will  nQt-eiulangei^e  stability, 
as  much  as  th^y  add  to  the  extent  of 
British  powdr  in    Hindostan;   and 
whether,  a  condensation  of  force  in 
(hose  provinces  which  are  best  situate 
'  ^r'communication  with  the  interior, 
18  not  ill  fact  a  wiser  policy   than 
;|M|iscTin>ina|)e  *  usurpation,     Ui^^der 


the  commercial  systeni  of  the  com- 
pany, the  settlement  of  Europeans 
is  so  habitually  resisted,  that  no  suf^ 
ficiently  powerful  British  intere^ 
grows  up  in  the  sea-ports  and  em- 
poriums to  facilitate  the  extension 
of  orderly  .  administration.  But  in 
case  of  the  cessation  of  the  monopo- 
ly, the  voluntary  residents  for  com- 
mercial purposes  ii^ould  become  nu- 
merous and  form  a  net- work  of  co- 
hesion, jujph  di^.kk^  consolidation  of 
ourigngiye  fequires.  The  general 
pipWjKf  Marquis  Wellesley  appears 
to  us  but  ill  to  coatescc  with  the  pal- 
try exclusive  system  of  the  India 
company.  It  is  more  adapted  for 
the  state  of  things  which  would  suc- 
ceed to'the  abolition  of  the  compa- 
ny, and.  to  the  extinction  of  their 
cliarter.  Local  loans  would  in  that 
^se  be  made  in  Hindostan  to  defray 
the  expences  .of  local  warfare :  and 
the  people  of  Britain  would  not  be 
biimened  with  the  cost  of  caippi^ign/i, 
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-which  are  avowedly  wise  only  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  Ktrengtheu  our 
East  Indian  territory.  Tha  noble- 
man who  doubles  nis  esuite,  bt|t 
leaves  the  added  half  under  mortgage 
fDf  its  whole  amount  of  cost,  is  not 
the  aggrandizer  of  his  family  :  nor 
is  he  who  acquires  provinces^,  which 


Thibet!  and  Cochin  China*  visited,  for 
the  lirst  time,  by  useful  erabaMics :  tans 
depressive  of  indu»*iry  awl  pop^laAiui^ 
existing  from  time  ifnmenioriai*  at»^ 
lished ;  (he  administration  of  distribiuive 
justice  improved :  a  vigihmt  and  pure  «i>* 
perinteiKiance  established  over  the  pro- 
vincial, civil,  9nd  criminal  courts  of  ju- 
dicature !     enlightened    magistrates 


do  not  repa);  to  our  commerce  the    Jected  to  preside  therein:  the  native  and 
cost  of  acquisition  and  the  expcnce    {European  arts  clinging  to  hira  as  tbeir 


mo^it  distinguished  benefactor:  the  f€i« 
ences  of  the  East  rewardini;  his  patron* 
age  by  revealing  to  pubfic  view  the  hid- 
den  digests  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
jurisprudence,  and  by  adding  the  Iiler>- 
Asia  to  the  clas<;ic  treasure*  of 

the 
univer- 


of  retention,  an  augmcnter  of  i\iG 
power  of  his  country.   « 

The  narrative  portion  of  this  pam- 
phlet has  not  the  unvarnished  detail 

of  Orme ;  but  it  abounds  with  sus-  ....         ,       ,     • 

picious  appeals  to   tlie  Intigjillican    IJ"^^  oJ  Asia  t.o  the  clas..c  treasure 
^      '  iT.!.  1        A.U    ®^  Luropcfi :  public  prosperity  evrncmg 

passions  ot  the  people:  the  perora-    ^^Udom  of  L  measures;  and  the  un" 
tion  IS  eloquent.  sal  veneration  for  his  cliaracter  and  ser- 

**  OUR  laws,  our  policy,  our  national    vices,  at   the  close  of  his  government, 
cimracter,  and  liberalityy  have  gradually    marked  by  the  dejected  looks  and  aifeo 

tionate  regrets  of  the  respectful  ai>dbieis« 
ing  crowds  which  surrounded  him  on 
ihe  day  of  his  departure,  fiqually  havt 
we  seen  Sir  John  Macplierson,  and 
Lords  Corn  wallis  and  Teignmouth,  estah- 
lisliing  their  claims  to  similar  regrets  by 
emulating  in  their  conduct  the  laudable 
example  of  their  great  and  wise  prede- 
cessor. It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  in  the  expansion  of  his  powers,  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  his  government. 
His  great  attention  to  wliatever  couid 
add  to  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  is 
fresh  in  the  public  recollection:  British  re* 
si^lent  judges  lirst  stationed  in  the  different 
provinces:  regular  circuit? ^established: 
the  course  of  justice  rendered  thereby 
more  prompt  and  pure:  liberal  salaries 
aUowcd  to  the  provincial  judges:  a  (land- 
some  commission  on  the  revenue  allotted 
to  its  different  collectors:  public  inte- 
grity by  these  means  forlif^  and  im- 


leached  our  settlements  there,  infused  a 
more  virtuous  and  enlightened  spirit,  and, 
by  identifying  the  interests  of  the  people 
with  those  of  the  subjects  of  the  mother- 
country,  have  operated  a  most  important 
•nd  beneficial  change  in  their  general 
condition.  In  Bengal,  we  scpj  tlte  long 
and  enlightened  administration  of  that 
I^Teat  and  virtuous  statesman,  Mr.  Has- 
tings, endeared  to  the  natives  by  the  re- 
membrance ot  its  beneficence ;  the  cala* 
snity  of  famine  averted  by  the  CNtablish- 
laent  of  public  granaries  in  those  provin- 
ces most  likely  to  experience  its  visi- 
tation; waste  lands  reclaimed  into  cul- 
.  tivation :  new  channels  of  tride  explored : 
indigo  and  sugar  plantations  first  intro- 
duced: docks  commenced:  orphan 
schools  opened:  the  Asiatic  Society 
founded:  the  press  setup:  Bengalleeand 
Persic  types  first  cast  with  a  perfection 

which     excited     general    admiration*. 

< 

•  By  the  learned  and  ingenious  Charles  Wilkins,  Esq. 

f  The  joi\{^ial  of  the  late  justly  lamented  Robert  Bogle,  Esq.  has  already  madet 
surreptitious  appearance,  and,  even  in  its  garbled  state,  is  a  highly  iuterestinf 
record.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  justice  to  science,  and  to  tlie  memory  of  so  valuable 
«  servant,  that  it  may  yet  appear  in  its  more  perfect  form. 

^  The  narrative  of  this  embassy  by  Charles  Chapman,  Esq.  afterwards  amb^ssA* 
dor  to  Mahdajce  Bhoonslah,  whose  distinguished  abilities  aiid  general  qualifics- 
lions  eminently  fitted  him  for  that  important  and  perilous  mission,  would  form  if 
published,  the  most  valuable,  authentic,  and  interesting  history  of  this  singular  people 
Ihat  has  yet  appeared. 

§  Among  tlie  works  of  national  utility  which  distinguished  this  Augustan  period  of 
encouragement  to  letters,  may  be  reckoned  the  valuable  productions  #fM«ftSFi*  Hal* 
hed  Gladwin,  Hamilton.  &cc.  &. 
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ought  in  wisdom  and  justice  to  vest—* 
in  the  cultivator  and  his  descendants. 
So  splendid  an  act  of  political  wisdom 
has  dated  the  introduction  of  Britisk 
power  in  India.  Wiiere  shall  its  pa* 
rallel  be  found  in  the  codes  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  erapctors,  or  the  Hindoo  kings? 
The  institutes  of  the  benevolent  Akbar 
may  hi  vain  be  ransacked  for  its  equal. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  phHantliropy  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  exclusively,  to  claim 
its  glory*  These  were  his  acts;  one 
more  was  wanting  lo  his  fame— to  cott* 
secrale  with  his  &*«hes*  the  soil  made  free 
By  his  justice!  Venerable  man!  Maj 
tiie  gratitude  of  time  be  coeval  with  iu 
duration]'' 


}}foVed.  To  his  Lordship  it  was  more 
peculiarly  given  to  hold  up  to  Asia  an  iU 
wstrioiis  instance  of  the  di=ff''rence  be«> 
fween  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
legislators.  His  was  the  triumph  of  in<^ 
viting  the  progress  of  our  arms  by  the  be* 
nevolent  process  of  our  poli<y.  He  gave 
new  life  to  industry  and  property.  Ab* 
jtu-ing  the  principle  so  depressive  of  na«> 
tional  industry)  and  so  universal  through- 
out the  East/  tjiat  the  right  to  the  soil  is 
vested  in  the  conqueror,  and  its  tenure  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  state,  he  di- 
vested his  employers  of  this  impolitic 
privilege,  and  transferred  it  by  a  new 
lettiemcnt,  in  perpetuity,  to  those  in 
whom,    on   the  payment  of  its  fee,  it 

Art.  XXVI.  The  Ori^n  qftlm  Disiinction  ofRanki ;  or,  an  Enquiry  into  tie  Chrcnm- 
.  stemcei  which .  gave  Rise  to  Influence  atui  Authority,  in  the  difftrtwt  Membtrn  xf 
.  Society.  '  My  ]ohs  Millar,  Esq*  Professor  of  Law  in  t/ic  University  ofGiasgow* 

TJie  fourth  Edition,  corrected.     To  which  is  prejixtd,  an  Accoum  qf  the  I4fe  and 

Wriiingj  of  the  Auilun-,  Z^yJouNCaAiG,  Esq,  8  vo. 


THE  executors  of  Professor  Mil- 
lar^ like  other  naodern  editors,  have 
been  more  solicitous  to  make  a 
broad  than  a  high  pyramid  of  his 
reputation.  The  historical  view  of 
the  English  government,  haidit  con- 
sisted of  three  volumes  instead  of 
four,  would  have  ranked  (see  A.  R. 
vol.  II.  p.  254)  as  a  more  masterly 
production.  The  fourth  volume 
jibounds  with  ordinary  fragments, 
which  only  betray  the  writer's  me- 
thod of  cothposition,  without  dis« 
playing  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind: 
the  stones  are  thei*e,  Jbut  not  the 
cement  which  was  to  give  them  con- 
sistencj^  consequence,  arrange- 
ment, and  lasting  cohesion. 

The  friendship  of  Mr.  Craig  is 
more  prudent :  he  has  chosen  for 
republication  only  the  master-piece 
of  Professor  Millar,  and  has  pre- 
fixed an  interesting  biography. 

John  Millar  was  born  on  the  22 d 
of  June,  1735.  at  Shptts,  in  the 
house  of  his  iather,  who  was  mi- 
nister of  that  parish,  .but  who,  in 
17:n,  removed  to  Milbengh,  a  farm 
which  was  the  dower  of  his  wife.  In 
1742  young  Millar  was  sent  to  the 


gmmmar  school  at  Hamilton,  and  iii 
1746  to  Glasgow  College.     His  ori- 

final  destination  was  the  church, 
ut  an  uncle,  who  was  a  zealous 
whig,  favoured,  if  he  did  not  in- 
spire, a  heterodox  turn  of  sentiment 
which  occasioned  a  preference  of 
the  bar.  After  completing  his  stu- 
dies, Mr.  Millar  resided  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Lord  Kames  as  preceptor  to 
his  son :  his  notions  p,ve  or  owed  a 
tinge  to  those  of  the  lather. 

In  1760  Mr.  Millar  was  called  to 
tlie  bar,  and  through  the  inflnence 
of  Lord  Kames  obtained,  already  in 
1761,  the  professoi-ship  of  law  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  He  im- 
mediately maiTied  a  Miss  Craig,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  and 
began  his  career  of  tuition  by  intro- 
ducing the  new  practice  of  lecturing 
in  English  instead  of  Latin.  Of  thes^ 
lectutcs  the  most  peculiar  substance 
is  preserved  in  the  Origin  ofRanks^ 
published  in  1771,  and  in  meHisto-' 
rical  View  of  the  Lhiglish  Govern* 
merit  J  published  in  1787. 

Mr.  Millar  was  much  attached  to  a 
Literary  Society  instituted  at  Glas* 
gow,  in  1752  \  of  which  the  uierobert 
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alternately  read  an  original  disserta- 
tion, which  subsequently  formed 
the  theme  of  debate.  H  is  metaphy- 
sical opinions  leaned  toward  those  of 
Hume  5  his  political  opinions  toward 
those  of  the  republican  school. 

Mr.  Miliar  superintended  a  small 
(arm  at  Whitemoss,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow;  and  in  1784 
removed  to  Milheugb,  his  maternal 
estate,  which  he  embellished  taiste- 
fully.  The  French  revolution  at- 
tached his  attention ;  its  intended 
scope  obtained  his  approbation.  He 
would  gladly  have  seen  realized  an 
elective  government,  relying  on  no 
set  of  religious  opinions  for  si^pport. 
He  visited  London  in  1792,  abode 
in  the  family  of  his  friend  Dr.  Moore, 
the  author  of  Zeluco,  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  became  a  member 
of  some  society  of  Friends  of  tlie 
People.  He  refused  the  offer  of  a 
lucrative  place,  which  he  thought 
would  have  compromised  his  politi- 
cal independence.  We  think  that 
men  so  qualified  ought  to  accept  the 
opportunity  of  administration ;  but 
they  ought  to  assert  in  place  the 
opinions  of  tlieir  unbiassed  enquiry ; 
and  to  throw  the  odium  of  conse- 

auent  dismissal  on  the  intolerance  of 
le  executive  power. 
Mr.  Millai-'s  political  opinions  are 
thus  defined  by  his  biographer. 

*'  HE,  accordingly,  attached  himself 
sealously  to  (he  parly  of  the  Whigs; 
and,  in  particular,  to  that  branch  of  (be 
WhigS/  wh<i  acknowledged  (he  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  afterwards  Mr.Fox, 
as  their  leaders.  From  the  opinions  of 
the!(e  illustrious  statesmen,  he  seldom 
had  occasion  to  dissent ;  and,  even 
when  he  could  not  altogether  approve  of 
their  measures,  he  was  led  to  acquiesce  in 
their  decisions,  by  his  great  deference  for 
their  authority,  his  lull  confidence  in' 
their  uprightness;  and»  above  all,  his 
steady  conviction,  that  no  effectual  bar- 
rier could  be  raised  against  (he  increas* 
ing  influence  of  tire  Crown,  without  a 
regular  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  all 


who  agreed  in  the  general  prtncfpfes  of 
their  political  conduct.  The  necessity 
of  a  union  ot  talents  and  rank,  to  limit 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Coiirtt 
might  be  considered  an  the  leading  arti« 
cle  of  Mr  Millar^s  political  creed;  and  it 
was  only  when  be  found  this  combination 
entirely  broken  by  recent  events,  that  he 
became  fully  convinced  of  (he  necessity 
of  henceforward  founding  National  Li« 
berly  on  a  much  more  general  diflusion 
of  politk-al  power. 

"  lie  iias  him^elf  stated  the  grounds  of 
his  conviction,    '  That  the  power  of  the 

*  Crown    has,    since    the    Revohuion, 

*  made  the  most  rapid  and  alarminj^  ad* 
'  vances.'  He  has*  distinctly  and  laifly, 
enumerated  the  various  sources  of  a  most 
extensive  influence;    and  he  has  jttstly 

•remarked^  that  such  an  influence  '  is 
'  apt  to  be  Ihe  greater^  as  it  operates 
'  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  mer« 
'  cantile  people:  a  people  engrossed  by 
'  lucrative  trades  and  professions,  whose 
'  great  object  is  |^in,  and  whose  ruling 
'  principle  is  avarice*.'  Even  to  such 
elevated  rank  as  might  be  thought  most 
likely  to  exclude  the  operation  of  this 
mercantile  spirit,  the,  national  character 
must  always,  in  some  measure,  extend ; 
and  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  that 
the  general  luxury  of  the  times  has  intro- 
duced such  a  degree  of  extravagance, 
that  tlie  expcnces,  even  of  the  most  opu- 
lent families,  are  apt  to  exceed  their  in- 
comes, and  to  render  ministerial  depen- 
dence their  only  resource  against  what 
to  them  is  reall)  indigence.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  almost  despaired  of  again 
witnessing  so  great  a  co-operation  of 
leading  families,  of  patriotism,  and  of  ta- 
lents, as  might  efiectually  checks  that  in* 
creasing  influence  which  seemed  firmly 
erected  on  the  immense  patronage  of  the  . 
Minister,  and  the  present  manners  And 
character  of  the  nation.  A  change  of 
circumstances  implied  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  resisting  the  progress  of  power; 
and,  no  longer  expecting  to  ^nd  this  im- 
portant object  accomplished  by  the  great 
families  of  England,  Mr  Miliar  was  led 
to  consider  more  attentively  the  condi- 

.  tion  of  the  people. 

"  Here  he  found  some  grounds  of  rea- 
sonable hope.  Hie  diflusion  of  riches 
has  produced  a  general  spirit  of  inde* 


*  See  Hist.  View  of  the  English  Gov,  vol.  iv-  chap.  H. 
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pendence,  and  a  very  wi<1e  cKfTusion  of 
kaow)e(%e«'  The  simpler' principle*  of 
|)oIitici,  ajsdeven  of  political  economy, 
arc  mwe  UDirersally  .-studied,  more  fre- 
quenlly  Uie  ordinary  topics  of  coaversa- 
ficm^thanat  any  former  periodjand  U  ms^y 
safely  be  as^ierled,  liiai  ti|3«  great  majo* 
rity  of  llie  middiing^raiiks   have  how 
much  more  information,  on  Such  subjects, 
than  was  enjoyed  by  the  highest  orders 
ofthecammunily,  before  the  Kevolution« 
The  great  body  of  the  natioo>  those  who 
may  justly   be  styled  the  People,    at* 
teniii'e  to  the  conduct  of  public  men^and 
i^»Ue  of  estimating  public  measuref, 
niglit  DOW  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
€(  choosing    Representatives,    without 
Bucfa  ri^  of  their  choice  being  very  in- 
oonsiderate,  and  without  much   disad* 
vant^  resulting  from  occasional  errors 
or  delusions  affecting  the  public  opinion. 
But,  whenever  such  an  extension  of  the 
elective  sufirage  has  become  safe^  it  must, 
of  necessityj  be   highly  beneficial.     It 
prevents  the  enactment  of  laws  favoura- 
pie  to  private  views  or  private  interests ; 
I  ^  &^  ^  people  a  new  motive  of  at^ 
^bmeat  to  their  country,  a  new  incite* 
\  nent  te  virtuous  and  patriotic  exertion ; 
and,  if  any  barrier  can    be    effectual 
ag^nsttbe  tide  of  corruption,  it  must  be 
wund  in  a  body  so  large  as  to  be  indcr 
pendent  of  Court  favour,  and  in  some  de- 
gree exempt  from  secret  intrigue.     At 
«I  times  bad  Mr.  Miliar  viewed  the  in- 
l^aiity  of  Representation  as  a  deiect  in 
Iw  Government;  but,  while  there  was 
'ft  {mwerful  union  of  great  families  to  re- 
I  F^B  encroachment,  be  had  considered  it 
lather  as  a  blemish,  than  a  very  impor* 
I  tot  practical  evil.     Now,  when  all  ap« 
Ipcarance  of  efTeclive  control  has  vanished 
ikfore  the  luxury  of  the  age,  and  tlie  im« 
|>Km%  revenue  and  patronage    of  the 
Xrown,  be  thougbt  it  essential  to  the  ex* 
Wence  of  freedom  that  such  a  reforni 
clKuld  take  place,  as  might  interest  the 
gratbody  of  the  people  in  public  mea- 
Aresand  enable  them,  in  a  constitu* 
l»nal  tDanner,  to  withstand  f  he  encroach* 
ttentof  the  Executive  Power.'' 

On  the  30th  of  May,  I80I,  alter 
i^rly  a  month's  illness,  Mr.  Millar 
^ied.  He  had  lived  to  see  his  son 
wcome  professbr  of  mathematicks, 
*od  to  marry  hisidau^htersatisfxicto- 
?"?  to  Mr.  Mylne.    He  gscvc  orders 


f<f>r  the  destrudtion  of  his  unfinished 
manuscripts ;  but  excepted  from 
this  9€fvere sentence  the  Continuation 
of  his  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Government  There  are  articles  in 
the  Analytical  Review  and  one  or  two 
anon}'mous  pamphlets,  which  migjitj^ 
Without  breach  of  injunction,  have 
been  included  in  the  collection  of  bis 
works.  Several  of  the  dissertations 
composed  for  the  literary  Society, 
itissaid^  deserved  preservation. 

The  Orioin  of  Ranks  succeeds  to 
this  biography  :  it  is  avbook  so  fami, 
liar  to  the  last  generation  of  English 
studi^iHi^,  that  panegyric  or  criticism 
ar^  alike  superHuous,  except  for  our 
younger  readers.  It  is  the  best  spe* 
cimeii  in  our  lanmiage  of  what  is 
calied  the  philosopny  of  history  ;  the 
art  of  generalizing  the  description 
of  progressive  event,  and  of  descri- 
bing metaphysically  the  order  of 
phsenomena  inferred  from  a  multi- 
tude of  specific  instances.  The  au--' 
thor  personifies  as  it  were  society  it- 
self, and  endeavours  to  detect  in  its  • 
minutest  actions,  and  apparent  ca- 
prices, the  predisposing  causes  and 
secret  motives  of  its  collective  con- 
duct ;  he  nesolves  the  apparent  effi-» 
cacy  of  leaders  into  their  subsei-vien- 
cy  to  the  tendency  of  multitudesj^ 
and  explains  revolutions  seemuigly 
derived  from  hero-chieftains,  by  de- 
veloping the  secret  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  revealing  the  public  whis- 
per which  prompted  their  ostenta* 
tious  agency. 

Professor  Millar  fills  wp  tliat  rank 
in  English  literature,  which  the 
Abbe  Mably  asserts  in  France.  He 
has  commented  the  annals  of  his 
country  with  a  like  spirit  of  liberty 
and  pKilanthrcpy,  and  with  a  saga- 
city less  stimulant  perhaps  but  more 
ingenious.  If  Mably  had  mor6  clas- 
sical and  more  antiquarian  reading  j 
Miliar  ha^l  more  attentively  and  ge- 
nerally consulted  the  traveller,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  philosopher.  If 
Mably  is  more  splendid,  Millar  is 
more  convincing ;  if  Mably  is  more 
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anitnattng,  Millar  is  more  profound. 
The  palm  of  eloquence  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  French ;  the  olive- 
branch  of  wisdom  may  be  arrogated 
for  the  English  phUosopher..  Yet 
there  is  something  in  Mably's  point 
of  view  which  ennobles,  ana  in  Mil- 
lar's which   degrades  the  contem-r 

Art.  XXVII.  A  Rcpfy  to  Mr.  Ricfiard  Gardmer^s  Answer  to  a  Narrative  exposv^a 
Variety  of  hregular  Transactions  in  one  of  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Corps.    By 

*  Mr*  James  Poo  l  e,  several  Years  a  Regimental  Inspector,  and  since  Deputy  Jnspcctfir 
General,  in  thai  DeparttmnU*  8vo.  pp.  119. 


plated  train  of  event. ,  If  an  inDO^« 
tion  can  speciously  be  referred  ta 
low  interests  or  trivial  accidents,  thi* 
is  the  solution  which  the  Glasgiot^ 
professor  will  prefer,  where  Mably 
would  have  perceived  astrgg^ecSf 
heroes  and  the  operation  of  design. 


TH  E  pure  spirit  of  honor  and  pro- 
bity which  animates  every  part  of  Mr. 
Poole's  narrative  is  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  this  reply,  wbich 
we  presume  may  be  considered  as 
ifinal  in  the  private  capacity  of  th^ 

Art.  XXVIII,  J7u  West  India  Common- P/ace  Book:  compiled  from  Parltatnentary  asi 
Official  Documents  ;  shewing  the  Interest  of  Great  Britain  in  its  Sugar  Colonies^  ^c» 
tffc.  ^c.     By  .y/r  William  Young,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.   M*  P.  4'to.  pp.  250. 


concerned.  Public  investigationr 
will  of  course  ensue,  *under  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  began  its  ca- 
reer by  an  ostentatious  regard  for 
the  suppression  of  peculation. 


THE  ilands  of  the  West-Indian 
Archipelago  are  adapted  for  the  seat 
of  a  busy  commerce,  and  a  graceful 
luxury.  The  soil  and  climate  favour 
alike  production  and  enjoyment;  but 
the  ni^eardUness  of  man  delights  to 
war  wiUi  the  generosity  of  nature. 
By  monopolous  restrictions  on  inter- 
course, by  tyrannic  institutions  of 
government,  the  natural  progress  of 
prosperity  has  been  so  much  retard- 


subject  to  her  influence.  The  repu- 
tation of  her  councils  for  justice  and 
humanity  imperiously  requires  a 
change  of  system.  By  tolerating  aa 
unbroken  intercourse  with  Norfi 
America,  every  interest  would  be 
consulted.  The  competition  of  o«i 
more  experienced  planters  woul^l 
resist  that  eager  agricultural  prop«|- 
sity  which  tlie  inhabitants  of  Georgia 
and  Florida  are  applying  to  thecrea« 


ed,  mat  afler  the  lapse  of  three  cen-    tion  of  the  same  productions :  an^ 


turies  since  they  have  been  colonized 
by  Europeans,  they  have  still  to  im- 
port tlie  necessaries  ^f  subsistence, 
and  still  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
liberty.  The  absurdities  of  legisla- 
tion are  sometimes  corrected  by  de- 
spotic infringements.  The  flour,  the 
fish,  of  North  America,  are  obtain- 
ed, when  famine  impends,  by  arbi- 
trary suspensions  of  ridiculous  laws. 
The  whimsical  oppressive  pri-vileges 
attached  to  complexion  are  occa- 
sionally transferred,  by  insurrection, 
to  the  tavvneys  or  to  the  blacks. 

It  is  time  that  Great  Britain  should 
put  an  end  to  so  capricious  and  so 
mischievous  a  policy  iu  those  por- 
tions of  the  West  Indies  wliich  are 


the  British  ilands  would  supph 
countries  only  accessible  to  neotni 
fla«rs. 

The  first  question  examined  b] 
Sir  W.  Young  is  the  African  slan 
trade.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  abolition  is  about  to  taU 
place;  and  recommends  to  the  plani 
ers  to  make  the  requisite  precautiov 
immediately  for  duly  proportiouim 
the  relative  stock  of  males  and  ft 
males  on  their  several  estates.  1 
appears  from  the  documents  laid  be 
fore  the  house  of  commons,  and  her 
reprinted,  that  thevdemand  for  slave 
in  the  West  Indies  decreases  mpiJlj 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  for  the  conquei 
ed  colonies  and  iiewer  settlen^ent 
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iKal  any  fiesh  supplies  of  African 
colonists  are  sent  for.     The  number 
of  negroes  yearly  brought  by  the 
English  from  Africa  does  not  exceed 
36,CX)0  persons,  an  emigration  very 
inconsiderable,   less,  perhaps,  than 
yearly  takes  place  from  tlie  petty 
highlands  of  Scotland.     The  whole 
question  of  the  slave  trade  respects 
fewer  individuals  than  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor  in  one  of  our  large 
cities.  If  the  fashion  for  being  wait- 
ed on  by  female  servants  was  more 
genera]  in  the  West  Indies,  a  greater 
qnantity  of  male  labour  would  be 
convertible  to  agricultural  purposes. 
If  the  fashion  for  cohabiting  with  ne- 
gresses  was  laid  aside  by  the  whites, 
as  derogatorj-,  a  larger  portion  of 
Creole  negroes  would  oe  bom  in  the 
VVest  Indies,     If  free  people  of  co- 
]onr  were  rendered  capable  of  offices 
of  trust,  (the  privilege  might,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  given  to  those  who 
had  passed  three  years  at  an  European 
school,  oruniTersity),  some  progress 
ivouJd  be  making  toward  an  assimi- 
|lation  and  amalgamation  of  the  white 
land  tawney  inhabitants.    If  a  greater 
dejjree  .of    luxury,    especially    in 
[building,  were  introduced,  the  resi- 
Njent  free  population  of  aitisans  and 
teadesmen  might  become  numerous 
Enough  to  serve,  like  the  burghei-s  of 
the  chartered  towns  in  feudal  Eu- 
rope, as  a  lever  for  progressively 
pctending  to  the  rustic  vassalry  the 
privileges  of  freedom.     And  finally, 
tf  the  children  of  an  acknowledged 
poncubine  were  to  heir  tlie  civil  con- 
Ution  of  the  father,  and  not  of  the 
were  to  be  made  capable  of 
eiving  an    inheritance  to  any  a- , 
Junt,  and   were  to  acquire,  witli 
rij^hts,  the  ra.nk  of  propriotore, 
principal  blemishes  of  the  colo- 
il  policy  and  manners  would  be  in 
Mate  of  progress  toward  insensible 
xtinction. 

The  sfecond  chapter  treats  of  the 
ilti\-ation,  produce,  iniprovement, 
decline,  of  the  British  sugar  co- 
nies severally.  It  appears  that 
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Jamaica  produces   half  the    whole 
ijuantity  of  sugar,  two-thurds  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  rum,  and  three- 
fourvhs  of  the  vvhole  quantity  of  cof- 
fee,   yielded  by  the   West  Indian  ^ 
islands.     Antigua  is  more  and  niore^ 
subject  to  droughts,  and  declines  i;a-* 
pidiy.      Barbadoes,    like   Anti<>ua,' 
diniiiushes  regularly  in  produce  from 
a  similar  cause;  it  has  been  ex ces-' 
sively  cleared  of  wood.     Most  of  the 
Le(iward  Islands  are  in  the  same  case, 
and  are  expected  to  wither  into  de- 
sens.  The  resident  proprietors  would 
do  well  to  transplant  a  portion  of 
their  slaves  and  machinery  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Guiana,  and  to  cultivate  on 
the  well-watered  savannas  between 
die  Pomaroon  and  the  Courantine  the 
sugar   reed  and  tlie  .cotton    plant. 
Those  moist  and  fertile  plains,  where 
canals  supply  the  place  of  roads,  and 
convey  the  produce  of  every  field  to 
the  mill  almost  without  exertion,  are 
likely  to  rival  the  coast  of  China  for 
variety  of  produce,  and  for  a  throng- 
ed and  floating  population.     Guiana 
is  wholly  independent  of  North  Ame- 
rica for  any  of  its  wants;  wood  is 
abundant ;  maize  and  rice  thrive  ea- 
sily ;  fish  swim   up  to  the  kitc^heu 
doors;  cattle  multiply   unaccount- 
ably.    It  would  be  wise  in  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  anticipate tlie  be- 
hest of  nature,  and  to  encourasfC  the 
desertion  of  the  insular  West  Indies, 
and  the  colonization  of  the  continen- 
tal South  America,    The  ilands  are 
often  laid  waste  by  nature,  easily 
plundered    during  war,  wholly  de- 
pendent for  subsistence  on  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  which  their  secret  al- 
legiance tends,  and  are  governed  by 
laws  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  tole- 
rate, yet  unsafe  to  overturn.     The 
cof>t\y  protection  they  require  is  i|l 
requited  by  a  monopoly  o<  which 
they  complain,  but  which  they  do 
not  respect:  the  "harbaric   coile   of - 
their  servile  legislution  is  adhered  to 
wit! I  inhuman  ()])stinacy. 

Toriola,  being  a  convenient  ren- 
dezvous   for    ships    from    dLi'erent 
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ilanAs  which  8csire  to  sail  in  com- 
pany to  Europe,  is  likely  to  become 
a  vast  warehouse  of  deposit  for  pro- 
dtide  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 

fulf .  f  Mexico.  Trinidad  a»d  To- 
aeo  partake  the  tranquil  weather 
*!ina  wholesome  climate  of  Guiana: 
they  are  fre^'  from  the  natural  disad- 
vantages of  the  Cari-hbee  ilands, 
a  'd   are  likely  ty  form  settlements 

E'  ermaaenriy  Tdlnable.  Care  should 
e  taken  by  the  British  legislature 
to  bestow  on  them  a  milder  form  of 
vassalage  than  prevails  in  the  old 
West  IndTteiSv  All  children  should  be 
born  free,  where  either  parent  is 
free.  All  people  of  colowr  should  be 
capabTe  of  unlunited  inheritance* 
Offices  of  trnst,  administrative  and 
representative,  should  be  open  to 
every  person  educated  in  themotbf^r 
country  :  this  would  fill  with  creole* 
the  schools  of  Britain,  and  carry  out 
a  perpetual  stock  of  English  man- 
ners and  civirlization.  KquaUty  of 
criminal  rights  should  belong  to  all 
complex  rons* 

The  third  chapter  calculates  the 
amount  of  export  from  the  British 
sugar  colonies,  and  gives  tabks  of 
the   quantity  imported  of  the  four 
staple  articles,  sngm-,  rum,  coffee, 
ana  cotton.     It  is  evident,  that  by  a 
M'iser  apportionment  of  the  custom 
and  excise  duties  on  spirits,  the  use 
.  both  of  brandy  and  gin  could  nearly 
bi!  abolished  in  Great  Britain.     Ob- 
Tiously  our  brewers  would  be  gainers 
by  the  total  suppression;  of  the  dq- 
mestic  distilleries  ;  they  would  have 
fewer  competitors  for  tlie  purchase^ 
of  malt,  and  could  afford  beer  the 
cheaper.     Distilleries^  ou^^bt  not  to. 
be  tolerated  where  food  is  scarce ; 
they  consume  the  produce  of  tlie 
greatest  possible  number  of  acres  in 
the   least   nutritious    form.      Thoy 
should  be  founded  in  new  and  dis- 
tant countries,  where  produce  can- 
no^  be  consumed  for  wajit  of  mouths, 
jicr  remove<l  by  reason  of  its  bulk. 

In  such  regions,  the  worm  of  the 
still  ploughs  up  the  wilderness,  and 


scatters  with  the  arts  of  aijricuftiinr 
the  homes  of  men  among  else  iiiac- 
cc'ssible  deserts.  In  peopled  coun- 
tries, it  raises  the]  >rit:e  of  food  and 
gnaws  the  health  ot  the  poor,  and  is 
the  pandai*  both  to  famine  and  to  soN 
tjshness.  We  exhort  ministers  to 
devise  the  substitution  of  American 
distilleriesio  those  hitherto  executei 
here;  and  to  make  rum,  tafia,  and 
those  aromatic  liqueurs  which  have 
the  same  basis,  into  the  quotidian 
drams  of  the  people. 

The  fourth  chapter  converses 
about  the  British  shipping  employ- 
ed in  the  West  India  trade.  Itbaj 
been  said,  that  a  sort  of  teak  ship- 
ping made  of  the  hard  woods  {toki 
the  Orinoko  and  river  of  Amazoos 
would  answer  better  in  the  West  In- 
dies, than  even  tlie  copper-bottorae3 
ships  now  employed.  Between  the 
heat  and  the  sea-worm,  the  soft 
woods  of  the  north  are  presently  de- 
strojed.  Why  not  repeal  all  tfie  sn- 
perfluous  navigation  laws  which  pri- 
vilege British-built  ships?  Thevart 
laws,  which  mise  the'  price  of  tinjher 
at  home  ;  and  thus  our  houses  and 
house  rent,  and  all  our  wooden  for^ 
niture,  is  taxed  by  these  laws ;  airf 
the  ship-owner  must  build  at  a  mudi 
heavier  expence  than  if  he  couM 
shift  liis  dock -yards  to  the  vooddl 
c€)asts  of  any  sea  he  pleased. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  tJi^ 
import  of.  colonia}  produce  intj 
Great  Britain  :  the  sixth-  of  tbeexj 
port  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  tbestt^ 
gar  cx>lonies :  the  seventh,  of  tlrt 
legal  restrictions  of  stieh  trade. 

The  eighth  chapter  introduces  ai 
important  q^iestion  of  colonial  policjl 
the  intercourse  of  the  West  Indiri 
with  North  America.  This  topic  i 
pursued  in  the  two  following  cha|^ 
ters:  oar  author  obviously  tends  li 
encourage  a  more  open  intercourse 
We  apprehend  the  British  govern 
ment  is  not  yet  aware  in  how  higbi 
degree  several  of  tl>e  purposes  of  ai 
intercourse  with  North  Aniericacoijili 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  Guia 
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yja,  where  cattle  can  be  reared  in 
any  quantity,  and  shingles  and  staves 
cut.  It  is  true,  Guiana  cannot  pur- 
chase rum,  or  supply  wbeaten  flour. 
Sir  William  Young  is  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  the  conquered  colo- 
nies on  the  Surinam  and  Demerara, 
and  advises  giving  them  up  at  a 
peace',  we  should  rather  advise  giv- 
ing up  the  whole  sweep  of  Caribbee 
Islands.  With  Jamaica^  with  Tri- 
nidad, and  Tobago,  no  other  insular 
property  is  necessary  for-  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants.  The  Caribbee 
Islands  are  most  troublesome  to  pro- 
lecf,  most  unwholesome  to  inhabit ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  hostility  of  na- 
ture is  overcome,  and  forests  and  fe- 
rers  disappear,  these  islands  be- 
come subject  to  triennial  droughts, 
sind  wither  into  a  sterility  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  no  less  grievous  visi- 
tation of  the  hurricane. 

The  eleventh  chapter  considers 
he  British  West  Indies  as  a  dep.ot 
if  foreijjn  trade.  Tobago  is  thus 
fescribed : 

«  TUagOy  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
lath  been  enumerated  with  the  Conquered 
Spbmies,  and  as  such  excluded  from  the 

t J  traffic  for  nejp-oes  yet  allowed  to  the 
tish  West  Indies :  notwithstanding  this 
flcr?e,  in  bar  of  its  prop;re8sive  cultivation 
id  setdement,  it  hath  yet  been  provision- 
f  endowed  with  a  free  port  at  Scarbo- 
i^.    Adverting  to  this  free  port,  con- 
is  arise,  which  I  hope  and  trust 
induce  the  Executive  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  and  Government,  not  to  re* 
pd  Tobago  merely  as  a  conquered  colo- 
^  and  to  CM?  restored  in  course  to  the  for- 
Sovcreign  by  any  treaty  terminating  the 
mt  war ;  but  to  retain  this  island,  as 
most  important  station  in  the  West  In- 
seas,  whether  as  a  port  of  commerce, 
u  a  post  of  enterprise ;  whether  as  a 
ift  of  merchandize,  or  of  arms ;  and  fuN 
tf  considering  that  every  inhabitant,  of 
toerer  description,  is  British-bom. 
'  Tobago  exhibits,  from  its  nature  of 
Wiyt  woods,  rivers,  and  commodious 
bouTB ;  as  likewise,  from  relative  situa- 
li  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived 
H  the  csublishraent  of  a  free  /lort.     In 
tttde  II,  and  to  wind^rd  of  Trinidad, 


the  eastern  hills  of  Tobago  form  the  south* 
ern  promontory  or  bluif-head  of  the  griat 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  thus  placed,  the  hhnd  ^ 
hath  facilities  of  trading  within  the  bay« 
from  its  harbourofCourland  coursing  south 
of  Grenada,  on  Cumana  and  the  Caraccas  ;  • 
whilst,  on  the  other  side,  a  square-rigged 
vessel  may  run,  without  a  tack,  from  Queen's 
bay,  in  Tobago,  to  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Oronooko,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America;  and  with  equal  facility  of  voyage* 
return  to  the  fiee  port  of  Scarborough ;  nor 
is  any  other  island  so  conveniendy  placed  99 
a  dcfi'Sty  having  in  view  a  trade  with  Gut«- 
ana,  and  to  the  river  Amazon  and  the  Bra* 
zils,  &c. 

"  That  no  considerable  commerce  has 
yet  taken  effect  between  Tobago  and  any 
other  country  whatever,  with  exception  to 
the  immediate  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  unhappily  but  too  easy  to  account 
for:  a  setdement  of  great  capitalists,  and  a 
4e/t6t  of  wealth,  cannot,  and  will  not  be 
made,  in  a  country  so  often  shiftmg  from 
one  sovereign  to  another,  and  under  constant 
apprehension  of  exchange  by  treaty,  from 
the  power  which  protects,  to  the  powet 
which  may  confiscate. 

««  In  all  I  have  said  of  the  value  of  To-  • 
bago,  I  am  assuming  the  case  of  its  being 
recognized  as  a  British  Colony,  and  as  a 

STmanent  and  assured  possession  of  the 
ritish  Crown :  that  in  policy  it  should  be 
80  retained,  may  appear  from  other  and 
most  important  consideradons. 

**  Tobago,  in  the  trans-adantic  regioo» 
besides  advantages  for  trade  and  ^communi- 
•  cati(jn  with  South  America*  such  as  I  have 
described,  hath  others,  in  intercourse  with 
whatever  Sovereign  Power  in  Europe  it  may 
be  subjected  to. 

^  Laying  in  latitude  11,  a  course  from 
Europe  gaining  the  trade-winds,  and  be- 
tween the  tropics,  might  be  taken  by  French 
vessels  (supposing  Tobago  restored  to 
France^  in  a  direcubn  southward  of  the 
ordinary  navigation  by  British  ships ;  and 
so  eluding  our  naval  force,  might  form  1/^ 
fiotj  in  Tobago,  of  arms  and  troops,  which 
might  be  ^lut  in  action  before  even  the  arri- 
val was  known  to  leeward,  and  in  the  Bri- 
tish Islands. 

**  The  mountainous  eastern  division  of 
Tobago  has,  on  experience,  proved  to  be 
healthy,  in  proportion  as  the  low  lands  to 
westward  have  been  found  the  contrary; 
and  v.'hilst  the  noble  harbour  in  the  north- 
east qua:ter  of  the  island,  called  *  Man  o* 
P2 
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War  Bay,*  offers  a  rendezvous  to  sSips  of 
\^ir  and  transports,  with  depth  ot  water  to 
tbe  Very  ^each,  and  tranquil  as  a  mill-pond ; 
the  amphitheatre  of  hills  forming  and  shel- 
tering the  b^y,Jind  fertile  to  their  very  sum- 
mit^render  it  the  roost  healthy  station, 
with  every  accommodation  of  wood  and 
water,  for  troop.s  that  may  be  landed. 
-  "  Considering  the  danger  to  w'  ich  ship- 
ping, and  tlierewith  the  Royal  Nrvy,  is  ex- 
posed in  the  West  India  seas,  at  particular 
times  of  the  year,  and  especially  from  the 
3  St  of  Auofast  to  November,  denominated 
the  hurricane  season,  the  fact  is  of  import- 
ance, that  no  itutcnce  ofhurr'cane  hath  he^n 
Inown  to  affect  Tobago,  In  tlie  year  1780^, 
Barbadoes,  only  two  degrees  north,  was 
desolated  by  a  tempestuous  whirlwind, 
which  destroyed  people,  buildings,  and 
CTc^ry  ship  throughout  the  West  Indies  ; 
whilst  Tobago  remained  quiet  and  safe,  as 
if  clear,  and  southward,  of  the  destructive 
vortex. 

'•  From  experience,  then,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  To  )  t^o  is  exempt  from  hurri-. 
canes,  and  tliat  during  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  ships  may  anchor  and  ride  secure  in 
Man  o'  War  Bay,  whilst  in  all  other  har- 
bours of  the  West  Indies>  during  the  rwiy 
autumnal  season,  they  are  exposed  to  tor- 
nados and  destruction. 

*'  In  the  year  1782,  the  late  J^arquis  de 
Bouiljie  made  a  most  interesting  report  to 
his  Government,  of  the  importance  of  To- 
bago as  a  military  and  naval  sution,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  influenced  the 
Court  of  France  in  so  earnestly  making  its 
acquisition  a  condition  of  the  then  treaty, 
tis  n»ny  years  since  I  read  this  report;  but 
was  in  priat^^nd  any  gentleman  who  pos- 
sesses a  copy,  will  render  a  public  service  in, 
communicating  it  to  iheprofier  person:. 

**  With  these  desultory  intimations  I  quit 
the  fubject  of  free  ports :  they  are  sufficient 
formatter  of  comment  and  inference,  to 
thos^  who  may  consider  my  text  «s  import- 
ant, and  meriting  attention ;  and  I  trusty tiie 
miggestions  relative  to  Tobjigo,  will  be  par- 
ticularly considered  as  such." 

Be  it  added  to  these  remarks, 
that  it  is  of  incumbent  and  inime-. 
diate  interest  for  tliis  eotuury  to 
occupy  the  French  settlement  of 
Cayenne,  and  to  undertake  a  nego- 
elation  with  the  court  of  Porlugnl 
for  the  obtainal  of  that  fringe  of  Gui- 


ana, which  lies  between  the  Oyapok 
and  the  river  of  Amazons.  Guiaiia 
can  neither  be  securely  held,  nor 
turned  to  account,  if  the  French  con- 
tinue to  hold  Cayenne,  andthePor- 
tugue.<e  to  domineer  over  the  naYi- 
gation  of  this  great  river. 

The  twelfth  chapter  treats  of  the 
navigation  to  and  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  thirteenth  treats  of  the  mili- 
tary defence  of  the  West  Indies. 

I'he  fourteenth  compares  the  mor- 
tality of  black  and  white  troops:  it 
appears  that  black  regiments  better 
Withstand  the  climate  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  five  to  one:  buti 
reluctance  is  felt  to  employ  black 
soldiers,  least  tlicy  should  facilitate 
insurrections  of  the  slaves.  Tliis&ct 
says  more  against  the  condition  of 
the  negro  pea&uitry  in  the  West  In- 
dies than  can  be  overcome  by  ?0' 
lumcs  of  protestations.  Are  wc 
af^:aid,  when  our  peasantry  enlist  for 
soldiersj  that  there  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion ?  Attach  tlie  people  of  coloni 
to  the  white  interest  by  a  complete 
participation  of  privilege  ;  and  pro- 
vide, not  by  personal  humanitr 
merely,  but  by  public  legislation, 
for  lifting  the  negroes  into  a  liigher 
rank  of  civil  security  and  insuuc- 
tion. 

The  fi.fr  eenth  chapter  recommeni 
limited  military  service.  WTiat  isto 
become  of  the  black  regiments »« 
thenex^peace  ?  Why  not  try  the 
experiment  of  a  colony  of  hired  b' 
bourers  at  ti.e  mouth  of  the  Collta^^ 
tine  for  instance,  where  a  fenv  p 
wanted  to  brine;  about  a  communi- 
cation overland  between  Paramarib( 
and  Stajbroek,  and  where  any  settle- 
ment would  thrive  with  rapidity ;  be 
cause  sugar  can  be  manufacture! 
vastly  cheaper  frhere  the  canes  a< 
carried  fi'oni  die  fields  to  the  mill  b| 
water,  tlian  in  the  West  India  island 
where  tlie  labour  of  mu^s  is  requ! 
site  in  every  removal  of  produce. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  considet 
the  transport  service. 
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An  appendjx  gives  a  list  of  ships 
built  in  the  several  ports  of  Great 
Briuin  in  n^jO  and  17i^l,  and  in 
1804  and  1805:  whence  it  appears 
that  in  n90  and  ni^I,  the  num- 
ber of  ships  was  1406,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  them  122,827 ;  whereas,  in 
18Q4  and  1805,  the  nnmber  of  ships 
built  was  1428,  and  tlie  tonnage 
thereof  151,207. 

This  book  is  dry,  but  instructive  : 
it  comprehends  many  documents 
-and  papers  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
liouse  of  commons,  which  are  not 
elsewhere  accessible:  it  supplies  the 
inaterial^  of  reasoning,  the  facts  of 
experience,  coucerning  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  our  colonial  policy. 
The  author  of  the  History  of  A- 
tbees  cannot  write  without  deserv- 
ing to  be  read:  yet  we  sympathize 
Jittle.with  the  bearing  of  his  incli- 


nations about  the  West  Indies^ 
wliich  appear  to  us  to  favour  the 
slave  system  in  an  misotVned  form ; 
to  favour  a  preference  of  intercourse 
with  North  America,  which  is. a  fo- 
reign state,  over  Guiana,  \thich  is  an 
appendage  of  the  Britisli  crown^  and 
to  favour  the  Caribbee  Island:}  rather 
than  those  which  are  likely  to  .be- 
come seats  of  traffic  with  tlie  soiitli- 
ern  continent.  While  wo  applaud 
the  industry,  and  admire  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  we  attribute 
somethinjnr  of  prejudice  and  partiality 
to  several  ot  his  speculative  infe- 
rences, the  result,  peri^aps,  of  that 
local  situation  of  his  property  which 
has  occasioned  him  to  hear  oftener 
and  more  fully  about  the  interests  of 
St.  Vincent's  than  about  those  of  the 
sister  islands. 


AtLT.  XXIX.  T/ie  Sluech  of  the  Hon.  J.  Randolphy  RefireterUatme  for  the  Sfatc  of 
Ftrginia^  in  the  General  Congress  of  jimtrlca  ;  on  a  Motion  fqr  the  Non-ImfioH' 
ati9n  of  British  Mercliandi'x.ey  pending  the  present  Disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  jfmerica.     With  an  Introduction  5y  the  Author  of  «  War  in  Disguise*^  8vo« 

pp.  sa 


THIS  speech  points  out  the  in- 
convenience North  America  would 
suffer  from  a  non-importation  act, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  her  East 
Indian  and  her  carrying  trade  would 
be  exposed  by  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  is  recommended  to  the 
executive  power,  with  an  impressive 
energy  of  fancy  and  expression  re . 
sembling  that  style  of  oratory  which 
flourishes  in  Irefand. 

The  harangue  is  preceded  by  a  te- 
\  oious,  and,  in  most  parts,  superflu- 
ous introduction,  derived  from  the 
author  of  War  in  Disguise,  He  af- 
'fects  to  complain  of  not  haying  been 
^answered ;  but  wisely  forbears  re- 
'plying  either  to  the  legal  arguments 
[advanced  in  the  Anniial,  or  to  the 
^sietaphysicalarj^uments  in  the  Edin- 


burgh  Review.  We  hear  with  plea^ 
sure,  that  the  rule  oftlic  war  of  1756, 
an  arbitrary  innovatio'i  of  compact 
protested  against  at  both  extremities 
of  Europe,  the  real  provocative  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  the  source  to 
our  country  of  uuich  hostility  and 
more  reproach,  is  at  length,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  rescinded  by 
ministers.  It  is  well  that  the  bully-, 
ing  insolence  of  the  Pitt  policy 
should  be  succeeded  by  the  temper 
of  wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  justice. 
The  selfish  neglect  of  our  cosmo- 
political  duties  has  been  th.?  cause  of 
our  unpopularity,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  our  impotence  on  the  conti- 
nent Every  stiength  will  rerurn  wit h 
the  momi  strength  of  a  reputation  for 
virtue. 
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Art.  XXXI  'An  hupAry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation  at  the  Conanenemeni  nf  tk 
present  administration.  Svo,  pp.  250.  5;    •  ^ 


THE  substance  of  this  pamphlet 
is  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Mr. 
Fox,  to  liave  been  intrusted  for  pub- 
lication to  an  eminent  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer, and  to  have  received  at  th6 
office  for  foreign  affairs  those  ulti- 
mate corrections  which  the  prospec- 
tive will  of  our  leading  statesmen 
thought  requisite.  It  passes  for  the 
manit'esto  of  a  new  administration. 
It  is  wortliy  of  its  high  auspices  by  a 
sinewy  simplicity  of  style  .and  a  co- 
gent vehemence  of  argument.  The 
criticism  of  that  line  of  conduct  ob- 
served under  Mr.  Pitt  is  precise,  pe- 
netrating, severe ;  theiulications  of 
future  intention  have  n»ore  of  the 
Statesman's  caution  than  of  the  philo- 
gopher*s  courage.  In  great  things, 
ta  know  one's  ends  is  always,  and  to 
proclaim  them,  is  commonly  expe- 
dient There  can  be  no  unanimity 
of  exertion  where  there  is  no  decla- 
ration of  purpose. 

The  first  subdivision  professes  to 
treat  of  our  foreign  relations.  It  may 
safely  .be  allowed  that  Austria  was 
precipitated  into  the  late  war ;  and 
that  a  calmer  system  in  the  British 
cabinet,  and  a  disposition  to  await  the 
maturity  of  the  continental  mind, 
would  have  displayed  more  dignity, 
and  have  seemed  a  less  decisive 
event.  Yet  the  excess  of  disaster 
has  brought  with  it,  if  not  a  remedy, 
a  chance  of  relief.  The  presumption 
of  France  has  risen  in  consequence 
to  a  pitch  universally  irritating.  To 
have  overrun  Prussia,  to  hare  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  Poland,, 
has  decided  an  extent  of  antipathy 
which,  at  the  first  reverse  of  fortune, 
wll  combine  the  vindictive  efforts  of 
the  whole  continent.  If  the  people 
of  Germany  had  an  interest  in  thii  re- 
sult of  the  contest,  if  the  King  of 
Prussia  wbuld  offer  a  representative 
constitution  to  every  German  pro- 
.vince  which  returns  to  his  obedience, 
his  ebb  conquests  may  extend  back 
to  the  Rhine. 


The  second  subdivision  considert 
the  consequences  of  our  late  foreign 
policy.  The  calamities  of  Austria  are 
somewhat  irritatingly  overstated. 
This,  though  iiAended  to  arouse, 
may  operate  to  intimidate.  The  real 
interest  of  Austria  is  to  withdraw  her 
metropolis  eastward  at  least  as  far  as 
Buda;  to  abandon  all  Silesia  to  Prus- 
sia; and  to  pursue  her  affgrandize- 
ment  southward  along  both  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  jealousy  of  Prus^- 
sia  once  annihilated  by  a.  desertion 
of  the  German  objects  of  competi- 
tion,. Austria  would  be  assisted  td 
prow  strong,  both  at  the  expence  of 
the  French^nd  of  the  Turks. 

The  third  subdivision  exartiinei 
the  state  of  foreign  affairs,  indepen- 
dent of  the  late  coalition,  ind  if* 
.  consequences.  Our  interference  with 
the  neutrality  of  Spain  is  convinc- 
ingly blamed.  In  the  case  of  choos- 
ingto  make  war  against  Spain,  the 
Spanish  colonies,  it  is  said  (p.  146) 
ought  to  have  been  liberated  from 
the  galling  monopoly  of  the  motlier 
country.  This  is  advice,  which  the 
present  ministers  probably  intend  td 
follow.  They  should  be  aware,  that 
a  catholic  emancipation  at  homt 
ought  to  precede  any  attempt  o« 
Spanish  South  America.  The  Bi- 
shop of  Buenos  Ayres  directs  cannon 
from  his  cathedral  against  the  here- 
tics, who^  if  diey  had  first  merited 
the  benediction  of  the  Pope,  by 
placi?iK  catholic  bishops  in  the  senaie 
of  their  country,  would  have  been 
hailed  as  the  welcome  deliverers  of 
the  new  world.  Rulers  addicted  to 
religious  intolerance  can  neither  ac- 
quire nor  preser\'e  extensive  empire. 
The  late  insurrections  in  Hindos- 
tan  have  resulted  from  tlie  needless 
assertion  of  ecclesiastical  prejudices. 
It  is  time  for  parliament  to  frown 
them  down,  by  a  generous  and  au- 
thoritative interposition.  • 

The  question  of  allowing  to  neu- 
trals an  undisturbed  commerce    im 
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robnial  ports,  which  were  shut  to 
them  during  peace,  is  here  discuss- 
ed, and  decided  with  an  obvious  leaii^ 
ing  to  the  American  ckdni. 


Tt  19  useless  to  nvilce  extraqtg 
fi*om  a  book  in  universal  circuit* 
tioUf 


A&T.  XXXI.  jIn  Answer  to  the  Inquiry  tnto  the  State  of  the  Nation  ;  with  Strut 
turet  on  the  Conduct  of  the  present  Ministry .  To  which  isaddcd^  a  Sufipkniei^  fm 
the  Prosfecti  and  Terms  of  Peace^     Seventh  JEdltwu  8vo.  pp.  230. 


THIS  is  the  reply  of  oppositioa 
to  the  ministerial  manifesto.  It  is  a 
work  of  inferior  argument  and  clo- 

2uence.      The  writer  speaks,  with 
nowledge,   of  Holland,   and,  with 
regret,  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Strictur  s  arc  appended  on  the 
conduct  of  the  present  ministry. 
Surely  the  time  is  not  come  to  praise 
or  to  condemn  them  warmly.  It 
cannot  yet  be  known  whether  they 
intend  to  confer  on  the  people  tiiose 
benefits,  to  the  hope  of  whicli,  while 
out  of  office,  they  directed  the  people 
to  aspire.  Lord  Grcnville  may  de- 
sert the  cause  of  catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  Lord  Ilowick  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  ;  but  the  suspicion  is 
premature,  and  the  improbability  as 


great  as  their  honour  and  their  ta-. 
Tent. 

That  several  appointments  have* 
not  been  made  with  that  skilful  dis- 
crimination of  the  appropriate  me- 
rit, which  distinguished  the  Marquis 
of  I^njidown's  administration  may- 
perhaps  be  true.  The  first  ford  of  the 
admiralty  and  the  master-general  of 
tiie  ordnance  arc  here  denounced  a$' 
ill  chosen.  For  onr  parts,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  individuals  alluded  to,* 
but  we  are  di  posed  to  presume  skill, 
until  experience  has  forbidden  the 
imputation.  A  c'ountry  which  bas- 
so recently  lost  a  Burke,  a  Pitt,  and 
a  Fox,  cannot h'ive  admiration  to  be- 
stow on  the  residual  heiroes  of  pub- 
lic life. 


A»T.  XXXIL  Remaris  on  the  Trade  <whh  Germany^  resftectfully  it/lmitted  to  the 
Merchants  and  othert^  both  here  and  abroad^  interested  in  the  important  Branch  of 
Commerce.  March^  1806.  8vo.  pp.  137. 


THIS  excellent  pamphlet  is  fitly 

[)rinted  in  both  languages,  the  Eng- 
ishand  the  German,  because  it  con- 
tains  matter  very  interesting  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  It  indicates  the 
pumerous  inconveiuences  suffered  in 
the  forwarding  of  West  India  pro- 
duce by  the  custom-house  reu;ula- 
t-ons  of  London ;  by  the  want  of 
union  and  concert  among 'the  mer- 
chants there;  by  the  scattered  cre- 
dit and  growing  improbity  toterated 
on  the  continent ;  and  by  the  bank- 
rupt laws  of  some  European  pro. 
vinces,  which  privilege  the  native 
against  the  foreign  creditor.  The 
particulars  deserve  notice. 

•«  Another  very  great  evil  in  Hamburgh, 
i«  rficir  bankrupt  laws.  Indeed  it  might 
almoit  be  supposed  that  they  had  none,  for 


they  are  never  aotei  upon  ;  so  dut  bank- 
rupts sometimes  pursue,  unblushingly,  the 
most  iniquitr>u9  and  iofamous  practices  to- 
wards their  foreign  creditor^,  apd  ^rc  ofte^ 
richer  after  their  bankruptcy  than  before 
their  ectiblishment.  A  banknipt  there  takes 
care,  if  possible,  to  paf  or  tecurc  his  Ham- 
burgh creditors ;  but  the  foreigner.  tJie  Eng- 
lish creditor,  receixxs  nothin;^  from  him, 
because  his  friends  and  neighbours  are 
those  who  are  again  to  help  him  on — ^thus 
the  foreigners  are  readily  sacriiiced.  To 
attain  this^nd,  everv  partiality  is-pmctised; 
the  esute,  in  fact,  is  robbed  by  the  local  cre- 
ditors of  the  bankrupt ;  and  this  is  the  cause 
'  that  man)r  estates  do  not  evon  pay  a  faithing 
dividend.*  T:ie  friends  of  the  bankrupt  wifi 
go  a)Out  assiduously  canvassing  for  the 
election  of  assig]iees,  whose  ofiice  is  some- 
times  bestowed  upon  a  creditor  covered  in 
full,  or  else  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
tlie  bankrupt. 
P4 
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**  A  bankrupt  in  Hamburgh  saves  ail  his 
annuities  which  there  are  not  con&idened  to 
belong  to  the.  estate ;  thus  a  merchant  may, 
in  periods  of  his  prosperity,  lay  Out  all  his 
property  in  the  purchase  of  life-annuities, 
which  never  hereafter  can  be  taken  from 
him — whereas,  these  annuities  ought  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  the  same 
as  is  done  in  England,  where  it  depends  on 
the  generosity  of  the  creditors  only,  whe- 
ther tliey  will  leave  even  th?  pillow  under 
the  head  of  a  bankrupt,  or  his  family. 

**  A  bankrupt  in  Hamburgh  saves  the 
property  of  his  wife  also,  provided  he  has 
not  been  married  longer  than  five  years  ;  all 
this  while  deceiving  the  world  with  the  ap- 
|$earance  of  a  rich  man.  Thus  the  marrying 
into  a  rich  family,  docs  not  make  the  man 
lichef;  he  trades  with  the  fortune  of  his 
wife,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  returns  her  pro- 
perty, with  which  he  will  eabily  bt:  able  to 
begin  business  again." 

Such  regulations  more  loudly  call 
for  the  combined  interference  v^f 
Kussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ame- 
rica, and  the  trading  nations,  than 
any  maritime  privileges  claimed  by 


Art.  XXXIII. 


the  English  can  have  called  for  n 
armed  neutrality.  Happily,  iniqui* 
tous  rules  bring  their  own  punish-^ 
ment :  where  there  U  no  justice  in 
the  laws«  there  is  no  probity  among 
tbepeople,  and  commerce  has. there- 
fore deserted,  one  after  another, 
those  continental  ports  which,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Uhine  and  of  the 
Elbe,  maintained  formerly  so  vast 
an  intercouree  between  the  interior 
of  Europe  and  the  tmns-atlantic 
worlds.  When  alieir  juries  shall  de-» 
cidc  on  alien  claims;  when  courts  of 
police  shall  prefer,  in  their  awards 
of  property,  the  rights  ofmen  to  the 
rights  of  citizens  ;  when  the  lazy 
ignorant  profligacy  of  military  ra- 

f)ine  shall  cease-to  plunder  the  ware* 
louses,  which  it  has  neither  the  skill 
nor  the  industry  to  stock  ;  then  will 
the  rulers  of  Europe  have  merited  a 
return  of  the  ancient  prosperity.  It 
was  the  nutslinsf  of  the  virtues ;  and 
they  carry  it  whithersoever  they  are 
beckoned  with  honest  hands. 


War  in  Disguise  ;    or^    tlu  Frauds  of  Neutral  Flags. 
JLd'tilon* 

OF  this  incendiary  panTphlct  an 
attentive  account  was  given  in  the 
.  fourth  volume  of  the  Annual  Re- 
view, p.  318.  We  had  the  merit  of 
an  early,  and,  we  trust,  of  an  ar*  u- 
mentative  protest  against  the  doc- 
triue  and  the  counsel  it  promul- 
gates. 


Fourth 


This  edition  differs  from  the  prc^ 
cedinir  chiefly  by  a  preface  not  at 
all  to  the  purpose,  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  Loni  Barham,  while  first  lord 
of  the  adujlraiiv,  is  carefully  extol- 
led. 


Art.  XXXIV.    An  Answer  to   "  IVar 
Doctrine  of  England  concerning 

THIS  pamphlet  successfully  de- 
velopes  the  indefensible  construc- 
tion and  policy  of  the  English  prize 
courts.  Instructions  issued  by  royal 
prerogative  there  constitute  the  rule 
of  decision.  Thus  the  practical  law 
4}f  nations,  the  habits  of  judicial  de- 


In  Disguise  ;'*    or,    Remarks  upon  the  nf^* 
Neutral  Trade*   8ro.    pp.  77. 

croe,  and  the  ownership  of  all  the 
incalculably  valuable  floating  pro- 
perty accessible  to  the  British  Havy, 
is  liable  to  be  shifted  and  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  «aneye,  by  mere 
caprice^  or  »tiU  more  unjustifiable 
motives. 
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AUT.  3UCXV.  BeBigeretd  Rights  asserUd  4iu/  vtfuKcated  agaimt  Netdral  Ettcroachmnds, 
Being  un  Ansnusr  to  an  ExamtnatUn  of  tJu  British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Cahiurc 
A  Neutral  Trade  not  open  in  time  of  Peaces  8vo.  pp.  91  • 


THE  American  oflfictal  pamphlet 
ifihere  dissected,  and  in  some  degree 
replied  to,  by  an  espouser  of  the 
doctrine  asserted  by  the  author  of 
War  in  Disguise.  We  do  not  think 
this  replication  masterly ;  nor  do  we 
believe  the  assertion  of  the  British 


principle  to  be  either  practicable  or 
important.  The  colonial  trade  hav- 
ing been  opened  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  all  colonial  trade  now 
prevalent  is  an  accustomed  ti-ade. 
On  the  British  principle  it  is  not  lia* 
ble  to  interruption. 


Mft.-  XXXVI.     The  f  resent  Claims  and  ComfdattUs  of  America  hriefy  andfSrly 

considered*  8vo.  pp.  56. 


THESE  lettei-s  are  said  to  be  edi- 
ted by  the  author  of  War  in  Dis- 
Siise :  they  supply,  in  some  decree, 
e  weakness  iif  legal  erudition 
which  has  rendered  tliat  irritating 
pamphlet  of  such  easy  refutation  to 
the  antagonists  of  the  British  claims. 
A  strong  piece  of  argument  is  this : 

•*  LET  U8  examine  her  general  conduct 
upon  the  principle  in  question.  In  the  war 
oF  1756  she  solemnly  contended  for  it,  and 
exerted  the  powers  with  which  it  legally  in- 
vested her.  In  the  succeeding  American 
war,  it  has  been  urged,  and  inconsiderately 
admitted,  that  she  did  not  act  upon  it ;  but 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case:  she  acted  upon 
it  in  the  n^ost  impartial  and  hoaourable  way, 
proving  at  once  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  the  justice  of  her  conduct. 
France,  a  short  time  before  her  engaging  in 
the  war,  for  die  very  purpose,  as  it  after- 
ixrards  appeared,  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  a 
doctrine  she  knew  to  be  too  well  founded 
t9  dispute,  opened  her  colonies  to  all  the 
world.  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  act 
upon  a  suspicion  she  could  not  but  enter- 
tain^  allowed  the  same  general  trade  to  con- 
tinue a(ter  hostilities  had  commenced,  unon 
this  very  ground^  that  it  had  prevailed  in 
fieeue^  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
JFrance  proved  the  insincerity  of  her  con- 
duct, by  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  origi- 
nal restrictions.  On  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  17^3,  the  principle  was  again, 
with  justice,  applied  to  her  colonies;  but  as 
a  partial  admission  of  the  Americans  into 
the  French  islands,  had  taken  place  during 
peace,  the  British  Government,  which  act- 
ed upon  the  spirit  of  the  principle,  directed 
its  operation  by  several  special  orders,  in 
«uch  a  way,  as  not  to  interh»re  with  this  pri- 
vilege.    Under  theg<f  relaxations,    theni 


America  continued  her  accustomed  tradk 
with  the  enemy's  colonies,  but  did  not  !on» 
confine  herself  to  it.  As  the  naval  power 
of  France  declined,  slie  gradually  possess- 
ed herself -of  her  whole  colonial  commerce^ 
and  instead  of  contenting  herself  with  the 
enjoyment  of  her  accustomed  trade,  which  the 
justice  of  Great  Britain  intended  to  secure 
for  her,  became,  and  continues,  the  carrier 
between  the  French  colonies,  and  their  mo- 
ther-country. Under  these  circumstances. 
Great  Britain  feels  it  necessary  to  say  td 
America,  that  she  will  permit  her  umnter* 
rufitcdlif  to  supply  herself  with  the  produce 
01  the  French  islands,  during  the  war,  be- 
cause she  was  occasionally  permitted  to  do  so 
during  peace;  but  she  will  not  diow  her  to 
supply  France^  either  direcdy  or  circuitous- 
ly,  with  the  productions  of  French  colonies, 
because  she  was  not  permitted  to  do  this 
during  peace;  and  the  privilege  is  now 
granted  by  France,  only  because  that  coun- 
try is  unable  to  supply  herself,  or  at  leiast 
cannot  do  it  without  great  loss  and  uncer^ 
tainty.'* 

Unhappily  this  principle concedet 
too  much  ;  for  the  Americans,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  during  the  late  peace  a 
free  admission  both  into  the  colonial 
and  metropolitanportsof  the  French, 
can  claim  their  present  intercours* 
as  an  accustomed  trade. 

Against  the  armed  neutrality  law- 
yers another  strong  piece  of  learned 
argument  occurs : 

**  Their  profound  philosophy  has  found 
out,  that  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  are 
paramount  to  every  thing;  the  rights  of 
belligerents,  ndtliing ;  the  love  of  gain,  an 
imprescriptible  obligation,  to  which  every 
thing  is  to  give  away  ;  and  all  pmenslona 
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rfssnmcd  in  opposition  to  it,  unfounded  op- 
pression. Of  the  mere  offspring  of  conven- 
tion. Such  writers  cannot  be  accused  of 
warping  the  truth  in  favour  of  belligerents } 
their  admissions^  therefore,  on  that  side  of 
tlie  question,  may  fairly  be  valued  as  disin- 
terested testimony.  Now  it  is  remarkaUe, 
that  whilst  they  are  intending  for  the  most 
unrestrained  liberty  of  trade,  under  the  na- 
tural law  of  nations,  even  to  the  supplying 
of  conu-aband,  and  relieving  besieged  places, 
tliere  is  not  one  of  them,  who  does  not  in- 
troduce (he  very  qualiBcation  which  is  now 
taid  to  be  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Gal- 
Jiani  says,  *  A  neutral  people  have  a  perfect 
ri^ht  to  continue  their  tirade  with  two  nations 
vhp  are  their  friends,  neutrality  being  a  con- 
Unuance  in  their  fomur  state^  not  a  new  state 
of  things  *.' 

^  Lampredi,after  establishingthat  the  on- 
ly law  obligatory  upon  neutrals  is  that  of  a 
perfect  impartiality,  proceeds  to  state  *  that 
they  may  carry  on  their  commerce  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  <M  in  time  of 
fuace.'^*'  Essiper  conseguenxa  il  faranno 
ntl  modo  istessOy  m  ctti  lofacevano  in  temfio  di 
pacif.*  Afterwards  he  calls  it,  *  il  Idro 
ioRto  commeircio*  tiieir  usual  commerce. 

«  Azuni  defines  perfect  neutrality  to  be, 
Tr'hen  a  power  continues  to  •  conduct  itself 
as  it  did  before  the  warJ* — •  Quand  une 
fiuissance  continue  d  se  conduire  comme  elk  le 
faisoit  avant  la  guerre*^  Passive  neutrality 
be  makes  to  consist  in  this,  *  en  continuant 
de  spuffrir  que  toutes  les  nations  heUigerantes^ 
9U  quelgues'unes  dellesy  continuent  d'introdu" 
duireet  d* exporter  les  marchandises  qu^onin- 
irodulfoit  dans  son  pays^  ou  qu^on  en  export- 
ait  avunt  la  guerre.*  Again  in  another  place 
he  calls  it,  *  le  droit  quits  avolcnt  avant  la 
^erre*  So  *  qu'ils  doivent  continuent  de 
faire  lew  commerce  de  la  meme  maniere  et 
svec  la  mi^ne  lihertequ*en  temps  de  fiaix.  Le 
commerce  etant  permit  en  '  terns  de  paix  aux 
sujets  dune  puissance  J  il  leur  sera  encore  per^ 
mis  delefaire  avcc  la  meme  hlcrte  pendant  la 
guerre.'^  He  lays  it  down  as  an  invariable 
tlieory,  as  founded  upon  the  rules  of  natu- 
*ral  justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  *  qu'il 
doit  etre  pemus  aux  nations  lamies  et  neutrc 
de  poursuivre,  dans  toute  son  etendue  Itur 
eommerce  de  la  meme  maniere  et  aiec  la  mCme 


Uberte  q^ils  le  pratiquoient  en  terns  de  pcnx! 
Afterwards  he  calls  it,  the  commerce  iji 
which  they  are  in  possession*  To  be  impar- 
tial in  commerce  he  says,  is  eq$sivalentto6o- 
ing  what  they  did  before  the  war*  *  The 
mischief  done  by  belligerents  to  neatirals  i« 
by  interrupting  their  commerce — eten  neks 
laissant  pas  dans  I  etatpit  ils  etoient  avant  la 
guerre**  And  not  to  multiply  <rootaticnis, 
he  says  finally,  that  it  is  sufficiently  demos, 
strated  to  be  ^  incoatestable  principle,  qm 
les  puissances  neutres  peuvent  librement  cm* 
mercer  avec  chaque  partie  belRgerMite  stir  b 
meme  pied  ou  etoit  leur  commerce  en  terns  de 
pain, — *  Trade  freely  with  each  beltigerent 
party,  upon  the  same  footing  ufion  which  that 
commerce  nuas  in  time  of  peace  J,** 

**'  It  seems  then,  that  the  warmest  entln^ 
iiasts  for  the  rights  of  neutrals,  claim  fbr 
them  only  their  usual  and  habitual  modes  of 
commerce.  If  this  is  the  rule  which  is  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  righu^  by  s 
parity  of  reasoning  it  must  form  the  jvstre* 
striction  of  them.  So  much  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  British  principles  are  supported 
by  no  authority." 

Perhaps  the  privileges  of  neutra- 
lity mignt  expediently  be  extended 
both  to  the  carriage  of  contraband 
of  war,  and  of  enemy's  properrr. 
This  would  abolish  on  the  high  seai 
the  very  right  of  search,  by  remov- 
in^T  every  pretext.  The  line  of  in- 
terdict nnist  then  be  drawn  in  ano- 
thef  manner.  Enemy's  temtorj% 
whether  European  or  colonial,  would 
be  declared  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
siege  or  blockade;  and  every  ves»»el, 
within  a  given  distance  of  the  hostile 
coasts  would  be  considered  as  earn* 
ing  undue  relief.  Neutral  bottoms 
would  make  neutral  cargoes  oo  th« 
high  seas ;  and  hostile  territory  would 
make  hostile  cargoes  within  cannon* 
sliot  of  shore.  This  would  raised^ 
premium  of  insurance  on  neutrdl 
bottoms  to  an  equivalent  for  the  ex- 
pence  incurred  by  belligerents  fof 
convoy :  and  thus  trade  would,  in 


'     •Dei  Doveri  dei  Principi  neutrali,  ch.  9,  §  2. 

t  Del  Commercio  dei  Popoli  neutrali,  §  5,  p.  45. 

X  Azuni,  Systeme  universcl  dc  Priocipes  du  Droit  CQuuitiiif ,  toI.  il,  paeet  21 1  Sl>  49» 
53, 8,',9o,19e,and-21L  *  • 
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the  main^  preserre  its  natural  distri-^ 
bution.  The  carr}4ng-^trade  along 
the  hostile  shore,  which  is  now  co* 
vered  by  the  neutral  flag,  would  be- 
come exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  ra* 


lour ;   and  commercial  prosperity, 
instead  of  groaning  under  the  bur- 
densome ex  pence  of  maritime  pow-^ 
er,  would  owe  to  it  locality  and  secu- 
rity. 


Aar.  XXXVII.   MytUrks  of  NimtroBzation.    By  Ma.  J.  Brown,  ef  Tarmotah* 


THIS  book  is  as  diverting  as  a 
livre  raiigey  or  'the  crimes  of  the 
popes.     It  reveals  all  those  dirty 
tricks  in  current  use,  by  nreans  of 
which,  ships  and  cargoes  are  pro- 
vided with  such   papers  as    prove 
them  to  be  neutral  property,  at  the 
very  moment  they  are  quitting  a  bel- 
ligerent port,  or  receiving  a  hostile 
lading.     At  Enibden  there  is  a  mart 
for  the  sale  of  neutralizing  docu- 
ments, and  the  address  of  a  mercan- 
tile house  is  giveti,  which  supplies 
them  at  a  known  price.     But  it  ap- 
pears, that  at  Leer  a  rival  fabrick  of 
forgery  has  been'opened,  which  fur* 
Dishes  affidavits  and  city  seals,  and 
liotarial  attestations  several  per  cent 
cheaper   than   the  older  offices  at 
Kmbilen.     Burgher-briefs  ,averring 
a  residence,  attested  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  are  among  the  papers 
most  in  demand.     Such  is  the  sale 
For  these  manuscripts,  that  a  single 
trading  magistrate  is   said  to  have 
firained  in  ayear  ten  thousand  pounds 
By   supplying   them.     An  obscure 
fisherman  of  East  Friesland  appears 
to  be  the  proprietor  of  two  hundred 
considerable  ships,  and  to  have  & 


floating  property  of  millions.  Car- 
goes are  neutralized  from  Livornti 
to  Dunkirk  at  one  per  cent. ;  all  the 
nfecessar)'  correspondence  and  bills 
of  lading,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
are  fictitiously  written  for  that  price. 
The  Dutch  East- India  .Company 
have  had  recourse  to  simulated  neu- 
tral papers,  and  have  carried  rich 
freights  into  blockaded  ports.  Fish- 
ing boats  are  covered  in  a  similar 
manner. 

What  is  to  be  done.  Are  mis- 
sionaries to  be  sent  into  every  sea- 
port to  preach  against  perjury  and 
forgery  ?  Are  societies  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  to  be  formed  a- 
mong  the  puritanic  merchants,  and 
is  all  dealings  to  be  renounced  with 
the  buyers  of  false  papers  i  Or  is 
the  practice  of  attacking  private 
property  at  sea  to  be  wholly  aban- 
doned in  future  by.  armed  vessels? 
Surely  this  last  plan  would  save  most 
souls.  Let  fleets  fight  the  armed 
vessels  of  the  adversary ;  but  let 
industry  spread  unmolested,  her  sail, 
and  carry  her  repairing  aid  to  the 
seats  of  ruin  and  the  home  of 
wai'. 


^mrr»  XXXVIII.  jIh  Examination  of  the  BrUlsh  Doctrine  tvUch  subjects  t^  Capture  a  NeU" 
tal  Trade  not  open  in  Time  of  Peace.     The  Second  Edition,     Containing  a  Letter  from  the 
J^inister  Plenihotentiary  of  the  United  States y  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  late  Secretary  of  State 
^ar  Foreign  Aff ah  s,  8to.  pp.  216* 


THERE  is  something  cumbrous, 
Oerman-like,  in  this  pamphlet :  it 
is  riot  inviting,  but  it  is  weighty^  It 
may  be  overloaded  with  authority 
and  quotation;  it  may  be  crammed 
'w\i)x  subsidiary  and  digressive  argu- 
tnents ;  yet  it  includes  more  than  a 
retu  tation  of  War  in  Disguise. 

In  the  war  which  endured  from 
17 50   to  1163,  Fraqpe  relas^cd  her 


system  of  monopoly,  and  admitted 
neutral  vessels  into  her  colonial  ports 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  more  cheap- 
ly the  produce  to  Europe,  The 
Srize  courts  of  Great  Britain  con- 
emned  such  vessels  as  were  captur- 
ed in  this  employment,  «/Mw/i?A  both 
ship  and  cargo  weir  proved  to  be  ncu^ 
tral property.  This  innovation  of  in- 
ternational Jaw  is  cidled,  by  British 
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jurists,  "  the  rule  of  the  war  of 
l'\56  ;'*  and,  by  thi§  American  wri- 
ter, the  British  principle.  It  is 
painful  to  see  an  arbitrary  piratical 
principle  characterized  as  British. 

In  the  old  treaties,  as  with  Spain 
in  1 667,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  eachshafi  trade  freely  in  all 
countries  at  war  with  the  other,  in  all 
sierchaiidizes  not  contraband,  with 
no  other  exception  of  places  but 
those  besieged  or  blockaded.  So  in 
a  French  treaty  with  Hohand  of  the 
«aine  year,  in  relation  to  trade  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  the  one  with 
the  enemies  of  the  other,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  the  trade  shall  extend 
without  impediment  to  all  articles 
ttot  contraband,  and  to  all  places  not 
besieged  or  blockaded.  It  must  be 
admitted,  therefore,  that  such  a 
principle  as  the  British  acted  u[)on 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  from 
17*6  to  1763,  was  insolent  and  ty- 
lannical. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  France 
Tecloscd  her  colonial  ports,  but 
opened  them  again    a    little    time 

J  Previously  to  the  war  resulting 
ram  the  American  disturbances. 
During  this  war,  the  British  prize- 
courts  never  attempted  to  assert 
•'  the  rule  of  the  war  of  175G."  The 
neutral  shipping  of  Holland  and 
•Denmark  went  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  colonies,  and  brought  ho.nie 
irnmolested  to  the  mother-countries 
Ibe  produce  of  those  colonies.  This 
was  a  practical  and  formal  abandon- 
ment  of  *'  the  rule  of  the  war  of 
1756."  It  was  a  public  recantation 
ef  the  previous  injustice :  nor  was  it 
i)ot  deliberately  inade:  for  already 
in  1758,  the  French  protested  at  the 
court  of  Petersburg  against  tlic^  Bri- 
tish principle,  and  the  armed  neutra- 
lity of  the  north  grew  years  after  out 
•f  that  protest.  This  principle  was 
expressly  renounced  again,  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  treaty  with  Russia, 
dated  June,  1801 ;  and  it  was  so  far 
renounced  witli  res]X?ct  to  America 
specifically,  that  the  Americans  are 


entitled  by  tr6abr  with  us  to  be.  pat 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

These  relinquishments  of  claim 
were  not  made  with  the  dignity 
which  a  pnre  love  of  justice  would 
have  inspired.  A  vacillatinsr  policy 
distinguished  the  Pitt  administration. 
In  November,. 1793,  *^  the  rulq  of  the 
war  of  1756  '*  was  revived  in  his  ma- 
jesty's instructions.  Already  in  1794 
It  was  partially  retracted,  and  confin- 
ed to  the  direct  trade  between  the 
French  West-India  islands  and  Eu* 
rope.  In  1798,  it  was  further  re- 
ceded from,  and  neutrals  were  per* 
mitted  to  trade  between  tliis  coun- 
try and  the  colonies  of  ourenemics, 
and  also  between  their  own  country 
and  such  colonies.  Thus  the  profits 
of  rapacity  were  sacrificed  along  with 
the  reputation  for  moderation. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the 
FVench  did  not  shut  their  colonial 
ports  to  neutral  vessels ;  so  that  all 
romiiierce  between  neutrals  and  the 
Frencli  colonies  became  an  accus- 
tomed trade,  to  which  "  the  rule  of 
the  war  of  1756"  was  inapplicable. 
The  instructions  issued  in  1803  ac- 
cordingly allow  a  neutral  vessel  to 
pass  unmolested^  which  shall  becar- 
nincT  on  a  trade  directly  between  the 
colonies  of  enemies  and  tlie  neutral 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belonjjts, 
and  ladt'fi  xvilli  the  property  of  inha- 
bitants of  such  veutral  country ;  pro- 
vided that  such  neutral  vessel  shall 
not  be  supplying,  nor  shall  have,  on 
the  voyage  outward,  supplied  th« 
enemy  with  any  articles  of  contra- 
band of  war,  and  shall  not  be  trading 
withanv  blockaded  port.  Here  things 
mjclit  have  rested  in  an  equitable 
and  legitimate  state. 

But  in  IS06,  further  instructions 
were  issued,  rescinding  the  previous 
recantations,  and  exacting  that  the 
trade  with  the  settlements  and  islandji 
belonejing  to  the  enemy  in  America 
and  tiie  West  Indies  shall  be  carried 
on  tJirough  the  medium  of  British 
free  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
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laot  othenvise.  In  the  wars' ofXouis 
XIV.  we  read  of  the  Dutch  supply- 
ing his  armies  with  gunpowder  to 
besiege  their  own  towns ;  but  we  find 
no  proclamation  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral to  pertnit  such  conduct  to  their 
citizens.  But  in  these  instructions 
of  1805,  we-  literally  see  a  nation 
opening  its  own  free  ports  to  the 
'enemy*s  colonies,  and  exempting 
from  seizure  a  carrying  trade  em- 
ployed in  patronizing  .their  agricul- 
ture. Thus  the  voice  of  ages  and' 
the  decenciesof  consistency  were  set 
at  nought,  to  accommodate  some 
mercantile  smugglers  with  a  job. 
After  such  a.  specimen  of  cosmo- 
political  legislation,  well  might  the 
author  of  War  in  Disguise  on  the 
one  hand  expect  to  restore  the  tur- 
bulent rule  of  the  war  of  1756 ;  well 
niig^lit  the  Americans  on  the  othey 
expect  to  attain  the  absolute  in- 
violability of  every  neutral  ves- 
^fieL 

We  regret  that  the  discussion 
should  have  been  opened  in  cir- 
cumstances so  unfavourable  for 
Great  Britain,  with  the  odium  of 
her  projecting  to  revive  the  aban- 
doned system  recommended  in  War 
hi  Disguise,  with  the  disadvantaare 
of  a  feel>le,  though  arrogant  mani- 
festo in  Ker  behalf,  and  with  an 
aukwardness  of  position  which  will 
Tfinder  mere  perseverance  in  her 
practice  tantamount  to  dereliction 
of  claim.  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  new  ministry  have  extricated 
themselves  and  tiieir  country  from 
the  dilemma  with  all  the  dignity 
which  the  case  admits. 
■  There  is,  perhaps,  no  plan  of 
decision  more  impartial  than  au 
appeal  to  foreign  lawyers,  who 
wrote  before  the  pending  case  was 
agitated.  The  Marten's  and  the 
Azuni's  have  been  dragged  into 
the  controversy  by  others,  their 
opinions  are  already  known:  but  we 
liave  observed  no  mention  of  an 
^^cellent  compendium  of  sea-law 
published  at  Hamburgh  in  1802,  by 


B.  S.  Nau,  and  entitled,  *^  Maxims 
of  International  Maritime  Right.** 
The  1 98  and  1 99th  sections  treat 
of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  run 
tlius: 

**  Grants  of  free  trade  to  colonies 
daring  war  are  not  rare.  The  cause 
lies  in  the  .danger  of  exporting 
the  produce  under  a  belligerent 
flag.  The  stoppage  of  colonial 
commerce  during  war  may  occa- 
sion dnrtage  to  the  motber-coun* 
try.  By  allowing  the  trade  to  neu- 
trals, nothing  but  freight  is  lost.  . 
There  may  even  be  a  gain  re- 
sulting from  the  more  extensive 
market  afforded  to  produce  among 
neutrals.  The  profit  of  the  one 
belligerent  party  is  to  the  other  ia 
some  sense  a  disadvantage.  Hence 
the  question  arises,  whether  one 
belligerent  has  a  right  to  limit  the 
buying  and  sale  of  neutrals.    ^ 

"  As  far  as  the  commerce  con- 
cerns the  enemy,  his  antagonist 
may  hinder  it,  may  take  away  the 
hostile  property,  and  block  up 
the  hostile  port ;  but  when  the  ob-^ 
jects  of  commerce  have  changed 
hands,  and  are  become  the  pro- 
perty of  neutrals  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  the  belligerent  has  no  fur- 
ther right  over  them. 

"  After  these  preconceptions,  the 
following  remark  still  belongs  to 
the  main  consideration.  Neutrals 
may  not  conduct,  as  substitutes^ 
tlie  commerce  of  a  belligerent, 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
conduct  during  peace.  They  may 
not,  1.  carry  on  the  commerce  c>f 
a  belligerent  from  haven  to  haven, 
along  his  own  coast ;  2,  they  may 
not,  as  substitutes,  conduct .  that 
commerce  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  coloiiies,  which  was  de-t 
nied  to  them  during  the  previous 
peace. 

"  But  neutrals  may,  either  in 
the  mother  country  or  the  colo- 
nies, buy  and  load  on  thfeir  own 
account  all  sorts  of  provisions  or 
produce;  and  carry  them  on  theiii' 
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ovim.accoant  to  all  free  havens  and 
coasts^ 

"  Great  Britain  long  withstood 
this  doctrine,  uader  pretence  that 
the  one  belligerent,  as  well  as  the 
neutral)  profits  by  it;  and  is  thus  de- 
livered from  the  pressure  of  war, 
because  the  colonial  commerce  is  in 
fact  thereby  set  free.  For  neutrals 
can  easily  entitle  themselves  to  the 
produce  they  take  onboard,  so  that 
it  cannot  afterwards  be  shewn  to  be 
enemy's  property.  But  in  her  last 
treaty  with  Russia,  (article  III.), 
Great  Britain  has  at  lensjth  relin- 
quished even  her  opposition." 

We  have  looked  into  other  con* 
tinental  authorities:  they  naturally 
tend  to  favour  neutral  claims;  and 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  gene- 
ral they  support  rather  the  Ame- 
rican than  the  British  pi  inciple.  The 
ultimate  decision  ought  clearly  to 
be  made,  on  the  pure  ground  that 
theTule  which  is  best  for  each  na* 
tion  should  become  the  common  law 
of  all 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which 
could  be  doiUB  to  the  mercantile 
world  would  be  so  to  organize  the 
British  prize  courts  as  to  lift  them 
above  ministerial  or  royal  influence* 
There  is  an  excellent  note  on  this 
subject  in  the  pamphlet  before  us : 

*'THE  English  courts  of  municipal 
law  afe  much  celebrated  for  (he  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  judges,  and 
ihe  uniformity  of  their  decisions;  The 
same  merit  has  been  claimed  for  the 
prixe  courts.  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion made  in  a  Prussian  remonstrance 
against  the  condemnation  of  Prussian 
vessels  during  the  vyar  of  1739 — viz. 
that  the  admiralty  courts  were  ex  parte 
'tribunals,  and  their  decisions  not  binding 
on  other  nations — the  duke  of  New- 
castle, in  his  letter  inclosing  the  report 
of  the  four  law  officers,  observes,  '  that 
•  these  courts,  both  inferior  courts  and 
•coi-  ts  of  appeal,  always  decide  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  universal  law  of  nations 
'  oply,  excepf  in  those  cases  where  par- 
'  ticular  treaties  between  the  powers 
'.conicerned  have  alic^^ed  the  di^ppsi- 


*  tioM  of  lh«  law  ef  tiaiMns.'  In  tfie 
report  itself  it  is  declared,  •  that  thi» 
superior  court  [fords  of  appeal]  judges^ 
by  the  same  rule  which  governs  tl*e  court 
ot  admirahy:  viz.  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  treaties  subsisting  with  ihat 
neulral  power  whose  subject  is  a  parly 
before  tliem/  '  that  in  England  the 
crown  never  interferes  vvith  the  course 
of  justice.  No  order  or  imitnation  is 
ever  |iven  to  any  judgeC  that,  '  had  it 
been  mtended  by  agreement  to  introduce 
between  Prussia  and  England  a  variation 
in  any  particular  from  the  the  law  of  na- 
tions,  and  consequently  a  new  mic  for 
the  court  of  admiralty  to  decide  by,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  a  solemn  /rcofy 
in  uTtting,  properly  authorised  and  au* 
thtnticaled.  The  memory  of  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  preserved;  the  parties 
interested  and  the  courts  qf  admired^ 
could  not  otherwise  take  notice  qf  it*  la 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish 
convoy  [2  Rob.  295],  the  independent 
and  elevated  attributes  of  his  judicial 
station  are  painted  with  his  usual  elo- 
qucnce.  '  In- forming  that  judgment,' 
says  he,  '  I  trust  that  it  has  not  es- 
caped  my  anxious  recollection  for  one 
moment  what  it  is  that  the  duty  of  my 
station  calls  for  from  me,  namely,  to 
consider  myself  as  slaiioned  here  not  to 
deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions, 
to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular 
national  intrrest,io  administer  with  indif- 
fcrence  that  justice  which  the  law  of  na- 
tions holds  out  without  distinction  to  in- 
dependent stales,  some  happening  to  be 
neutral  and  ^ome  to  be  belligerent.  The 
seat  of  judicial  authority  is  indeed  lo- 
cally here  in  the  belligerent  country,  ac- 
cording  to  the  known  law  and  practice 
of  nations;  but  the  law  itself  has  no  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who 
sits  here,  to  determine  this  question  ex* 
actlyr  as  he  would  determine  the  same 
question  as  if  siuing  at  Stockholm;  to 
assert  no  pretension  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances;  and' 
to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden,  as  a 
neutr;il  country,  which  he  would  not  ad«i 
mit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  character.  If,  therefore,  I  mis- 
take the  law  in  this  matter,  1  mistake. 
that  which  I  con .^ider,  and  vvhich  I  m.s*a 
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should  be  c9nsi<1eFed)  as  the  universal  law 
upon  ihe  .quest  ioiu*  • 

**  Does  the  judge  eith«"  sustain  these 
^>fty  pretensions,  or  justify  the  dcckra^ 
tion  of  his  govemtnent  lo  Prussia^  when, 
a  fewr  months  after,  in  the  case  of  the 
Immanuel  [2  Rob.  169],  he  observes  to 
the  bar,  'that  much  argument  has  been 
employed  on  grounds  of  commercial  ana- 
logy: this  trade  is  allowed-^hat  trade 
is  not  more  injurious  :  Why  not  that  to 
be  considered  as  equally  permitted  ? 
The  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  true  rule 
to  this  court  is  the  text  of  the  instructions 
What  is  not  found  there  permitted  is  Un- 
derstood to  be  prohibited,  upon  thi^  ge- 
neral plain  principle,  that  the  colony 
trade  is  generally  prohibited,  and  what- 
ever is  not  especially  relaxed  continues 
in  a  state  of  interdiction/ 

**He  is  not  extricated  from  these  in- 
consistencies 1^  alledging  that  the  in- 
structions, the  text  of  which  was  taken 
as  his  rule,  was  a  relaxation  of  the  law 
of  nation^,  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
•rown,  and  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  neutral  parties. —  I.  Because  it  was 
incumht*nt  on  him,  if  he  meant  to  keep 
himself  above  all  executive  interference 
with  the  course  of  justice,  to  have  re- 
served to  him  the  right  to  test  the  in- 
structions by  the  law  of  nations,  instead 
of  professing  so  ready  and  so  unqualified 
a  submission  to  the  text  of  them.     2. 
Because*  without  examining  the  oxtent 
of  the  royal  perogative,  which  depends 
on  the  local  constitution  and  laws,  it  has 
be^n  «hown  that^  in  some  respects,  the 
instructions  have  extended  the  bellige- 
rent claims   against  neutral   commerce 
beyond  the  law  of  nations,  as  asserted  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain . 

«'  How  far  the  authority  of  the  in- 
Wructions  hai  been  pursued  by  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  in  opposition  to  pre- 
cedents of  the  superior  courts  settling  the 
bw  of  nation^,  is  a  lit  subject  of  inquiry, 
for  vvhich  the  adequate  means  are  not 
possessed. 

*'The  opinion  has  long  and  generally 
prevailed,' that  the  admiralty  courts  in 


England  were  not  those  independent  and 
impartial  expositors  of  the  law  of  nations 
which  they  have  professed  to  be;  but 
rather  the  political  organs  of  the  govern* 
ment,  so  constituted  as  to  deliver  its  ot> 
xMional  and  eltifiing  views,  with  rele* 
rence  to  the  occasional  and  shifting  in« 
terests  of  the  nation,  beiligereivi  and 
commercial.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  opinion  is  but  too  nuich  counte- 
nanced by  the  series  of  royal  orders  and 
judicial  decisions  which  the  last  and  pre- 
sent war  have  produced.  It  would  be 
an  unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  truth  lo  com- 
plaisance, not  to  say,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, that  with  all  the  merits  of  the  il- 
lustrious civilian  who  presides  in  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  the  Knglishman 
at  least  is  often  discerned  through  th« 
f  obes  of  the  judge. 

* ''  Thia  want  of  confidence  in  the  im- 
j>artiality  qf  the  admiralty  courts  is  less 
surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  tlie 
lords  of  appeal,  who  decide  in  the  last 
resort,  are  frequently  statesmen,  not  ju- 
rists; that  they  not  only. hold  their  seats 
in  that .  court  at  the  most  absolute  plea- 
sure of  the  crown,  but  are  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  it  may  be  presumed  are, 
in  that  capacity,  the  original  advisers 
and  framers  of  the  very  instructions 
whicb»in  their  judicial  capacity,  they  are 
to  carry  into  effect. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  inferior  prize 
courts,  orders  directly  addressed  toi 
them  are  neither  unusual  nor  concealed* 
As  an  example,  take  the  orders  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  King  by  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  above  cited.  Another  example  is 
furnished  by  the  orders  communicated  to 
this  government  through  Mr.  Merry  rn 
1804,  as  having  been  addressed  to  the 
vice-admiralty  courts  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  a  rule  on  the  subject  of  blockades.'^ 

We  wish  a  general  circulation  to 
this  treatise;  but  we  conceive  an 
abridgemeHt  of  it  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain that  honour :  it  is  too  niuch  for 
a  state-paper,  and  too  lictle  for  a 
book. 


AaT.  XXXIX.  StrJoIm  Prdssan^s  Chronicles  of  England,  France^  Spain,  and  thi 
adjoining  Cowuriu,  Bj/  Tuomas  Johns s.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Loogman 
and  Co. 

IN  renewing  the  first  part  of  a    stated  our  opinion  of  its  mejrits^  We 
former 'edition    of  this    worli,  we    pfaise4  Mr- Johnesforhisaccu^j, 
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for  bis  unwearied  industry  in  col- 
lating^ manuscripts,  and  we  recom- 
mended him  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  to  those  gentlemenof  Eng- 
land who  find  time  han^  he^ily  on 
their  hands.  The  translation  is  now 
completed.  To  the  first  volume  is 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  author^  an  es- 
say on  his  works,  a  criticism  on  his 
history,  and  adissertation  on  his  poe- 
try. From  a  lack  of  materials,  the 
the  life  of  Froissart  is  very  defec- 
tive. In  some  manuscripts  he  is 
mentioned  as  a  knight,  in  most,  as 
an  eoclesiastic ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  his  own  works,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  was  at  some  time  a  merchant. 
It  is  not  known  who  was  bis  father  ; 
and  it  is  disputed  whether  he  died  in 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  15tb 
century.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
however  mentioned  in  different  parts 
of  his  chronicles  and  poems,  and 
from  this  we  may  conclude  that  Bo- 
din  and  La  PopUniere  were  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  he  lived  to  the 
year  1420-  He  began  his  history 
when  scarcely  twenty,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he.  continued  it  till  within 
a  short  time  of  his  death.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  life  of  Froissart  was 
employed  in  travelling  from  court  to 
court^  with  a  view  of  collecting  ma- 
terials for  his  chronicles.  He  was 
patronized  by  princes  of  opposite 
interestis,  and  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  chief  actors  in  the 
scenes  he  describes.  The  mode  he 
adopted  to  obtain  information  was 
the  best  that  can  be  conceived.  He 
procured  admission  to  the  society  of 
those  who  had  borne  apart  in  all  the 
principal  events  of  their  dav,  lived 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  them ; 
and,  as  he  was  equally  well  received 
by  both  parties,  ne  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  opposite  ac- 
counts. Philippa,  queen  of  Edward 
III.  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  best 
friends :  he  resided  long  at  her  court, 
and  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  at  her  expence.  Frois- 
sart appears  from  his  works  to  have 


been  a  lover  of  pleasure,  attachfd 
to  women,  wine,  dress,  And  good 
living.  He  seems  to  have  possesserl 
the  happy  talent  of  making  himself 
agreeable  wherever  he  went,  and 
never  quitted  the  court  of  a  prince 
without  an  invitation  to  return. 
Though  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was  not 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  fair 
sex.  From  his  poems,  we  find,  that 
he  was  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  attached  to  several  beautiey 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
he  profesiiss  to  have  quitted  France 
on  account  of  a  hopeless  passion  for 
one  of  superior  rank.  Froissart  was 
made  canon  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Chimay  by  the  Count  de  Bloisj 
he  could,  however,  have  devoted  hut 
little  time  to  the  concerns  of  his 
chapter,  engaged  as  he  was,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  in  wandering 
over  Europe.  The  following  Hono- 
rarium, extracted  from  the  archives 
of  the  chapter  of  St.  Monegunda, 
renders  it  probable  that  at  Chimay 
the  historian  ended  his  days.  It  is 
neatly  pointed;  and  the  praise, 
though  strongly  expressed,  is  ap- 
propriate : 

Gallorum  sublimis  hono8&  famatooron)) 
Hie,   Froi'.sarde,  jaces,  si  modo  font 
jacci. 

HistoriaB  virus  studuini  reddere  vitam, 
Defuncto  vitam  reddet  at  illatibi. 

Mr.  Johnes  has  given  us  some 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Frois- 
sart, with  versions  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
the  tmnslator  of  Dante.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  all  that  remains  were 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  not, 
indeed,  for  its  excellence  as  pcietry, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  costume. 
Every  vestige  of  the  literature  of  the 
1 4th  century  must  be  valuable  J 
though  bad  in  itself,  it  ser\^es  to 
illustrate  tfie  taste  of  the  age.  Five 
hundred  years  Tience,  the  worst  no- 
vol  that  ever  issued  from  the  Miner- 
va press  will  be  considered  a  treasure 
by  the  antiquaries  of  the  day.    One 
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specimen  we  shall  extract : 

**   VIRBLAK 

**  On  dit  que  j'ay  bien  maniere 

D'^stre  orgmllousete, 
Bien  aifiert  a  estre  ^tm 

Jeuiie  pucelette. 
•*  Hicr  matin  me  kvay 

Droit  a  la  joumee 
<   .  £n  un  jardinet  entray  ' 

Dessus  la  roused. 
*<  Je  cuiday  estre  pnpmiere 

An  clbs  sur  I'heriiette ; 
Mais  mon  doux  amy  y  ere 

(Cueillant  la'flour^tte. 
On  dit  que,  &c.  &c; 
>*  Un  xtappelet  ly  donnay 

Fait  a  la  vespree:- 
II  le  prist,  bon  greTen  say, 

Puis'm'a  appellee : 

.    **  Vejiillez  ouir  ma  prfere 
'«    ;   ;    Trcs-belle  et  doucette ; 
Un  Dedt  plus  qui  n'affiere 
Vous  en  estes  durette. 
*Onditque,&c.&c. 

♦    IMITATED. 

*  For  my  lofty  looks  I'm  the  talk  of  the 

tOWOf 

My  pride  in  my  carnage  they  say  they 
can  see.  I 
But  a  bridled  up  head,  and  a  quality  frown, 

Is  very  becoming  a  maid  like  me. 
«*  On  yesterday  mormng  I  left  my  repose, 

•  A«  g^jr  as  a  lark  at  the  dawn  6t  the  day, 
An4  went  to  the  bower  of  the  blooming 

rose,' 
Where  itflourishesfair  in  my  garden  gay. 
«*  O  little  I  thoughta  companion  to  find. 

Under  the  bov\'ei*,  or  over  the  lee  ; 
Bntthelre  was  my  Icvc'so  gentle  and  kind, 
And  he  was  preparing  a  wreath  for  me, 
•►*  I  gave  to  my  love  a  chaplet  1  wove, 
,    On  the  evening  before  by  the  light  of  the 
moon; 

Which  wth  joy  he  »-eceiv*d,  but  he  scarcely 
believ'd  ^ 

That  1  had  the  goodness  to  grant  hiip  the 
boon. 

f  Twixt  joy  and  despair  he  put  up  a 
prayer. 

And  ask'd  for  my  grace  with  a  pitiful 
i  plea; 

r  Put  •  ah  end  to  my  pain,  and  your  cruel 
I  disdain, 

i  ¥of  *tls  hard  to  be  borne  by  i  lover  like 
■  me.'"  ^ 

Ann.   Het.  Vor..  V. 


We  do  not  tJiink   the  imitation 
fortunate.     In  his  criticism  on  the 
history  of  Froissart,  Mr.  Johnes  has 
successfully  vindicated    his  author 
from     the     charge     of ,  partiality. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work 
there  is   an   evident   disposition  to' 
give  praise  to  valour  on   whatever 
side  it  was  employed.  The  historian " 
mourns  over  the  death  of  each  va- 
liant knight,  exults  in  the  success  of 
every  hardy  enterprise,  and  seems* 
always  carried  away  by  his  chival-' 
rous    feelings,    independent  of  all 
party  considerations. 

Froissart  has  been  accused  of 
making  Edward,  and  his  son  the 
Black  Prince,  the  heroes  of  his 
history.  But  were  they  not  the  he- 
roes of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ? 
Could^  a.n  impartial  historian  do 
otherwise  than  make  them  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  their  day  ?  The 
Black  Prince  realized  the  most  ex- 
travagant ideas  of  knightly  perfec- 
tion. Courteous,  unassuming,  ge- 
nerous, and  brave,  no  dangers  could 
daunt,  no  victories  date  him.  He 
was,  indeed,  the  **  chevilier  sans 
peur  &  sans  reproche.*' 

The  language  of  Froissart  resem- 
bles  that  of  the  early  romance  wri- 
ter§ ;  nor  is  the  style  unsuited  to  the 
subject.    The  adventures  he  had  to 
record  were  often  such  as  Sit  Tris- 
trem  or    Sir  Lancelot  might   Imve 
delighted    to    achieve.      To  prove 
this,  we  might  adduce  innumerable 
examples,     A  Scotch  knight  in  the 
English  army  passing  by  a  French 
town,    advanced  alone  to  the  bar- 
riers,   leaped  them,  and  remained 
on  the  inside  for  an  hour  fighting 
wiih  the  garrison.     His  squire  then 
told  him  it  was  time  to  rejoin  his 
army; -when,  beating  down  all  who 
opposed,  he  returned  the  same  vay 
he  came,  and  rode  off  in  triutnpll. 
Similar  adventures  continually  oc- 
cur in  tlie  course  of  the   history. 
A  bishop  and  several  knights  in  the 
English  army  made  a  vow  to  *weaf 
a  black    patch   ovei    one    eye  *  till 
thoy   liad  performed  some  notable 
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feat  in  arms.  A  young  knight  of 
the  English  party  swore  that^  he 
%H»ould  advance  to  the  barriers  of 
Paris,  and  strike  them  with  his  lance. 
Nor  did  he  break  his  oaih.  Incidents 
like  these  give  us  a  far  better  idea  of 
the  then  state  of  society  than  long 
dissertations  upon  the  spirit  of  chi- 
Talry,  or  even  than  the  narration  of 
events  in  their  consequences  more 
important  We  may  be  told,  that 
the  English  conquered  at  Cressy 
and  Poictiers,  but  unless  we  enter 
more  into  the  detail,  we  shall  associ- 
ate the  same  feelings  with  the  battles 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  although 
the  Dukeof  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  differed  more  from  King 
'  Edwai-d  and  the  Black  Prince  than 
these  latter  from  the  ancient  -Ro- 
mans. By  modern  historians,  all 
distinguishing  traits  of  manners  have 
been  disregamed,  and  the  mistakes 
to  which  this  circumstance  has  given 
rise  are  incalculable.  To  the  same 
motives  equal  force  has  been  ascrib- 
ed among  men  altogether  dissimilar. 
Ambition,  we  know,  will  give  rise 
to  wars,  in  all  stages  of  civilization, 
but  the  objects  of  ambition  are  con- 
tinually varying.  During  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries,  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  land  was  the  ob- 
1'ect  of  general  ambitbn,  and  the 
)Iood  and  treasure  of  Europeans 
•was  profnsedly  shed  for  the  recovery 
of  the  wood  of  which  the  true  cross 
had  been  formed.  In  the  present 
day,  how  unlikely  is  such  a  cause 
to  produce  similar  effects  !  If  we 
would  justly  appreciate  the  force 
of  those  motives  which  have  actu- 
ated men  in  different  ages,  we  must 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
their  private  li^'es;  we  must  know, 
what  were  their  usual  occupations 
and  amusements,  and  treasure  up 
every  little  anecdote.  With  this 
view,  we  should  read  contempo- 
rary historians;  and,  where  they 
exist,  the  poets  and  dramatists  of 
the  age  shouU  be  consulted.  The 
gresX  merkjof  Froissart  is^  that  he 


painted  from  the  life :  be  d^teriM 
men  as  he  saw  them^  not  only  in 
their  public,  but  in  tiirir  prtrate 
capacities.  He  adtfiits  you  behind 
the  scenes,  while  modem  historians 
have  contented  themselves  widi 
shewing  you  their  heroes  dreSsed 
up  on  the  ppbiic  stage,  and  deck* 
ed  out  in  their  state  traopings.  We 
rejoice  at  the  finvourabie  reception 
which  this  wo*  has  received;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  the 
nierit  of  FVoissart  has  been  over- 
rated.  That  peculiar  specifes  of 
interest  which  has  rendered  bis 
history  so  deservedly  popular  if 
common  to  most  of  the  chrooiclen 
of  the  dark  ages.  Joinville  and  Jef- 
frey Vilhardain  arc  calculated  to 
delight  in  a  still  higher  dpgrec 
Tbey  themselves  bore  no  saiail 
share  in  the  events  they  record, 
and  those  events  are  more  impoi^it 
than  the  wars  between  England  and 
France.  The  siege  of  Calais  was 
certainly  an  ei^ent  inferior  in  itsrf- 
fccts  to  the  conquest  of  Constant!^ 
nople  by  the  Franks ;  and  the  icA- 
saoes  must  have  influenced  the  fate 
of  Europe  more  than  the  petty  con- 
tests between  the  rival  Dukes  of 
Brittany. 

Froissart  seems  to  have  ti^rprd 
all  that  praise  which  is  due  to  hiltb 
only  in  common  witb  many  others 
and  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  works  of  equal,  if 
not  greater  m«rit.  A  literal  tran^* 
latioa  of  Joinville  would  doubtless 
be  read  with  avidity  by  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Jonnes*s  Froissart. 
History,,  when  studied  in  this  mj% 
will  acquire  additional  charms 
will  possess  more  than  the  iBter^ 
of  romance,  inasmuch  aa  truth  will 
always  be  more  exciting  than  fi< 
tion;  the  subjects  offered  to  ' 
poet  will  be  inexhaustible,  partii 
abbreviations  will  be  exploded,  <n 
facts  will  be  no  longer  distorted  il 
order  to  favour  a  particular  set  ^ 
opinions.  Of  the  general  execatii 
of  this  work  we  mve  spok^i^.  ^ 
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fottntf  review,  nor  do  we  see  reason 
to  alter  our  statement.  Many  parts 
of  Mr.  Johnes^s  version,  we  must 
confess,  appear  tame,  when  com- 
pared with  the  sam^e  passages  in  Lord 
Werner's  translation.  For  example, 
we  may  takfe  the  following  narrative 
9f  4e  e^mh  of  Sir  John  Chandoa : 

/'  WHEN  Sir  John  ChandM,  with 
displayed  banner^  was  come  up  to  tlie 
French^  whom  he  thought  very  lightly 
of,  he  be^n  from  horseback  to  rail  at 
them,  iaymg;  'Do  you  hear>  French- 
inea  :  you  are  mtschtevoa«  men  at  arms: 
you  make  incursions  night  and  day  hi 
your  pleasure:  ^ou  take  towns  and  cas- 
tles in  Poitouot  which  I  am  S6n6schal. 
You  ransom  poor  people  without  my 
leave,  as  if  the  country  were  your  own  ; 
but,  by  God,  \v  is  not.  Sir  Louis,  Sir 
Loars>  you  and  Camet  are  too  much 
the  masters.  It  is  upwards  of  a  year 
and  m  half  that  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  meet  you.  Now,  (hanks  to  God,  I 
do  CO,  and  will  tell  you  my  mind.  We 
-wrill  now  try  whidh  of  us  is  the  strongest 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  often  told 
-ste,  that  you  were  desirous  of  seeing 
me:  you  have  now  that  pleasure.  I 
am  J<%n  Chandos:  look  at'  me  well; 
and,  if  God  please,  we  will  now  put  to 
the  proof  your  great  deeds  of  arms 
#rhich  are  so  renowned.' 

"  With  such  words  as  these  did  Sir 
Joba  Chandos  greet  them :  he  would  not 

5ive  wished  to  have  been  any  where 
se,  so  eager  was  he  to  fight  with 
them. 

"Sir  Louis  and  Camet  kept  them- 
selves in  a  ck>se  body,  as  if  they  were 
yrillin^.tu  engage.  Lord  Thomas  Percy 
^nd  the  Engfi^Ii  on  the  otiier  side  of  the 
ibridge  knew  nothing  of  what  had  pas- 
sed, for  the  bridge  was  very  high  in  the 
middle  which  prevented  them  from 
^eeingover  it. 

"During  this  scoffing  of  Sir  John 
Ohandos;  a  Breton  drew  his  sword,  and 
could  not  re^st  from  beginning  the  bat- 
tle: he  struck  the  English  squire,  named 
S«rokin  Dodenhale,  and  beat  him  ^o 
much  about  the  breast  vvith  his  sword 
tfiBt  he  knocked  him  off  his  horse  on  the 
g;round.  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  heard 
tfse  noise  behnid  him,  turned  round,  and 
sakW  his  squire  on  the  ground  and  per- 
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sons  beating  him.  This  enraged  him 
more  than  before.:  he  said  to  his  men, 
'  Sirs,  what  are  you  about  ?  how  sufiec 
you  this  man  to  be  slain?  Dismount, 
dismount  :*  and  at  the  instabt  he  was  oi^ 
foot,  as  were  all  his  company.  .  Simkia 
was  rescued  and  the  battle  began. 

"  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  was  a 
strong  and  bold  knight,  and  cool  in  all 
bis  undertakings,  had  his  banner  ad* 
vanced  before  him,  surrounded  by  his 
men,  wltli  the  scutcheon  above  his  arms, 
he  himself  was  dressed  in  a  large 
robe  which  fell  to  the  ground,  blazoned 
with  his  arms  on  white  sarcenet,  argent 
a  pile  gules ;  one  on  bis  breast,  and  th^ 
other  on  his  back;  so  that  he  appeairea 
resolved  on  some  adventurous  under(a«> 
king;  and  in  this  slate,  with  sword  io 
hand,  he  advanced  on  foot  towards  the 
enemy. 

"  This  morning  there  had  been  a  boar 
frost,  which  had  made  the  ground  slip^ 
pery;  so  that  as  he  marched  he  entan- 
gled his  legs  with  his  robe,  which  was  of 
the  longest,  add  made  a  stumble :  during 
which  time  a  squir^  called  James  de  St;* 
Martin*  (a  strong  expert  man),  made  a 
thrust  at  liim  with  hts  lance,  which  hit 
him  in  the  face,  below  theeye^  between 
the  nose  and  the  forehead.  Sir  Tobii 
Chandos  did  not  see  the  aim  or  the 
stroke,  for  he  isad  lost  the  eye  on  thai 
side  five  years  ago,  on  the  heaths  of 
Bourdeaux»  at  ihfe  cbace  of  a  stag ;  wha^ 
added  to  this  misfortune*  Sir  John  had 
not  put  down  i)is  visor»  so  that  stum- 
bling he  bore  upon  the  lance,  and  helped 
it  to  enter  into  him.  The  lance,  which 
had  been  struck  from  a  strong  a^m,hithim 
so  severely  that  it  entered  as  far  as  the 
brain,  and  then  the  squire  drew  it  back 
to  him  agotn. 

"  The  great  pain  was  too  much  for  Sir 
John>  so  he  Fell  lo  lUe  ground,  and  turned 
twice  over  in  great  agony,  like  one  wiio 
had  r^eived  his  death  wound.  Indeed, 
since  the  blow  he  never  uttered  a  word. 
His  people,  on  seeing  this  mishap,  were 
like  madmen.  His  uncle.  Sir  Edward 
Ciiifordy  hastily  advanced,  antl,  striding 
over  the  body,  (for  the  French  were  en-  ' 
deavouring  to  get  possession  of  ii),  de- 
fended it  most  valiantly,  and  gave  such 
well-directed  blows  with  liis  sword  tliat 
none  cUred  to  -approach  him.  Two 
other  kmsl>ts  nantely  Sir  John  Chambo 
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and  Sir  Fertrancl  de  Cassilies*,  were  like 
men  distracted  at  seeing  their  master  lie 
thu^onthe  ground. 

•  "The  Bretons,  who  were  more  nu- 
merous thnn  the  English,  were  much  re- 
joiced  when  they  saw  their  chief  thu« 
prostrate,  and  .greatly  hoped  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  1  hey  therefore  ad- 
vanced, crying  out,  *B)  God,  my  lords 
of  England,  you  will  all  Stay  with  us,  for 
you  cannot  now  escape.' 

^  The  English  performed   wonderful 


servant!*;  It  w  not  proper  for  us  wh6 
are  armed  and  fatigued  to  inarch  through 
this  country  on  foot,  which,  is  qiiu« 
against  us;  and  we  are  upwards  ofsoj 
leagues  from  the  nearest  of  any  of  oiir 
fortresses.  We  have,  besides,  our 
Wounded  and  slain,  whom  wc  cannot 
leave  behind.'  , .     .      ..         ^ 

««  As  they  were  in  4hi«  situation,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  had  sent  off 
two  or  three  of  the  Bretons  disarmed,  to 
liunt  after  and  endeavour  io  find  their 


he  LnglisH  periormea   wonoer^ui     iiui.i  i».*^.  -. Ji~  j.,«i.cMfur  to- 

feats    of  arms,   a s^vell  as  to  extricate  ^«^^'»"^-^' ^^^^P^'S^^ 

themselves  frbm  the  danger  thev  were  w^rdslhem.  ^'' ^"^'M^^^^ 

in  as  to  revenge  their  commander.  Sir  ^''/^^^'"^X^.^^^  Kr^ton  dt 

John   Chandos,  whom  they  saw  in  so  .  S^Y' <*%T*'r>^^^j^"4i^^^ 

piteous  a  state.      A  squire  atUched  to  Pinane,  Sir  Jam«  de  Surgeres.  and^  se- 


Sir  John  marked  out  this  James  de  St 
Martin,  who  had  given  the  blow:  he  fell 
\ipon  him  in  such  a  rage,  and  struck 
him  with  his  lance  as  he  was  flying,  that 
he  ran  him  through  both  h«  thighs,  and 
then  withdrew  his  lance:  however,  in 
spite  of  this,  James  de  St.  Martin  con- 
tinued the  fight. 

"Now  if  lord  Thomas  Percy,  who 
bad  first  arrived  at  the  bridge,  had  ima- 
gined any  thing  of  what  was  going  for- 
wards,  S«r  John  Chandos's  men  would 
have  been  considerably  reinforced ;  but 
it  was  otherwise,  decreed;  for>  not  hear- 
ing any  thing  of  the  Bretons  since  he 
bad  seen  them  advancing  in  a  large  body 
towards  the  bridge,  he  thought  they 
might  have  retreated;  so  that  Lord 
Thomas  and  his  men  continued  fneir 
march,  keeping  the  road  to  Poitiers,  ig- 
norant of  what  was  passing. 

*' Though  the  English  fought  so 
bravely  at  the  bridge  of  Lussac,  in  the 
end  they  could  not  withstand  the  force 
of  the  Bretons  and  French,  but  were  de- 
feated, and  the  greater  part  made  priso- 
ners. Sir  Edward  Clifibrd  stood  firm,  and 
would  not  quit  the  body  of  his  nephew, 
"If  the  Fretich  had  had  their  horses, 
ihey  would  hove  gone  off  with  honour. 


veral  others.  They  were  full  tw-p  hjin. 
dred  lances,  and  were  seeking  tor  the 
French;  for  they  had  received  mforma* 
tionthat  they  were  out  on  an  excursion* 
and  were  then  following  the  Uace»j)£ 
their  horses.  They  came  forwardJi 
therefore,  with  dispkiyed  banners  flul- 
tering  in  the  wind,  and  marchipg  lAa 
disorderly  manner. 

"  The  moment  the  Bretons  and 
French  saw  them,  they  .knew  them  tor 
their  enemies  the  barons  and  kfjighl* « 
Poitou.  They  therefore  «aid  t0:lh« 
English:  'You  ste  that  bo<iy  of  men 
coming  to  your  assistance :  we  know 
we  cannot  withstand  them :  therelore, 
calling  each  by' bis  name,  '  you  are^our 
prisoners ;  but  we  give  vou  your  liberty, 
on  condition  that  you  uke  care  to  keep 
us  company  ;  and  we  surrender  ,ou^ 
selves  to  you,  for  we  have  .it.  more  » 
heart  to  give  ourselves  up  to  jrou  thaa 
to  iho^  who  are- coming.'  They  an- 
swered, '  God's  Witt  be  done.'  Iw 
English  thus  obtained  their  liberty. 

'*  The  Poitevin&  soon  arrived,  vrtu 
their  lances  in  their  rests,  shouting  tb«f 
war-cries;  but  the  Bretons  a5^F[^"^' 
retreating  on  one  side,  said,  •Hola .  slop, 
my  lords:     we  are  priopers   aJreadj. 


ihey  would  hove  gone  off  with  honour,     my    oros      w.  -^  ,^\Te    ;uth  of  tJiii 
an/ha^.  carried  with  them- good  priso-     [^Jl^^^^'^^f^^^^^ 


I   have  before  said,  their 
gone  away  with    them 


nersi  but  as 

servants  had    ^ — j 

Those  of  the  English  also  had  retreated, 
and  quitted  the  scene  ef  battle.  They 
remained  therefore  in  bad  plight,  w^iich. 
sorely  veied  them,  and  said  among 
tlicmselvcs,  '  This  is  a  bad  piece  of  busi- 
siness:  the  field  is  our  owii,  ^nd  yet  we 
cannot  return  throu'gh  the  fault  ol  our 


Sir  John  Chambo,^Sir  John  Cassilies.    Q 


byaddi^Tg.  'It  is  so:  they  belong  to  us. 
drnct  was  prisoner  to  Sir  BerU«)d« 
Cassilies  and  Sir  Louis  de  St.  Julieii  to  Sir 

iohnChambot  there  was  not  one,^  wnt 
ad  not  his  master.-    ^  ,    .  ,       ^_  ... 
"  These  barons  and  knights  of  PoiU« 
were  struck  with  grief  when  they  saj^ 
their  s6n6schal.  Sir  John  Chandos,   yiij 
in  so  doleful  a  way,  and  not  able  t# 

Barnes  calls  the  last  Case. 
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spt^k.  "They  began  griovousljr  to  la- 
nient  his  Ioss« saying;  '  Flower  ofknight* 
^ood !  oh.  Sir  John  Chandos!  cursed 
be  the.  forging  b(  that  lance  which 
wounded  Ihee,  and  which  has  thus  en- 
dangered lliy  life/  Those  wlio  were 
around  the  bodymost  tenderly  bewailed 

,  him',  which  he  heard,  and  answered  wilh 
^oans,  but  could  not  articulate  a  word. 
They  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  their 
liahr,  uttering  cries  and  complaints,  more 
especially  those  lyho  belonged  to  his 
household* 

^*Sir  John  Chandos  was  disarmed 
very  gently  by  his  own  servants,  Jaid 
upon  shields  and  targets,  and  carried  at 
»  foot's  pace  to  Morlemer,  the  nearest 
fort  to  the  placie  where  they  were.  The 
other  balrons  and  knights  relumed  to 
Poitiers,  carrying  with  them  tficir  priso- 
ners. I  heard  that  James  Martin^  he 
who  bad  wounded  Sir  J  >bn  Chandos 
suffered  to  much  from  his  wounds  that 
iiedied  at  Poitiers.. 

•'  That  gjiUant  knight  only  survived 
£>ne  day  and  nighty.  God  ha\*e  mercy 
on  his  soul  J  for  never  since  a  hundred 

•  years  did  there  exist  am'on^  the  English 
one  more'  courteous,  nor  fuller'  of  every 
ftrirtue  and  good  quality  than  him.'' 

The  following  extract  from  Lord 
Beriiers  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves : 

'**  And  whan  Sir  Jolian  Chandos 

was  come  nere  to  them,  he  sayde, 

liark  ye,  Frenchmen,    ye  are  but 

y  vel(  men  of  warre  :  ye  ride  at  yourq 

pleasure  &  ease  day  &  night;  ye 

take  &  wyn  townes  &  forteresses 

in  Poyctou.whereof  I  am  senesehall. 

Ye  raupsome  poore  folke  without 

my  leave;  ye  ryde  all  about  clene 

armed  :  it  sfiulde  seem  the  countrie 

is  all  yours.     But  I  ensure  you  ijt  is 

iiat  §o.     Ye  Sir  Loycs  and  Carlonot, 

ye   ar  to  great  maisters.     It  is  more 

rhan  a  vere  &  a  halfe  that  I  have 

sctte  all  myne  entent  to  fynde    or 

eucbuntre    with    you;    &   nowe  I 

thanke  God    I   se  you    &    sjxkc 

to  you ;  nowe  shall  it  be  sene  who 

is    s£ro!iger,   other    you   or   I.      It 

hath   ben  shewed  me  often  tymes, 

t!»at  ye  have  greatly  dcsyred  to  fynde 

Boe  ;    nowe  ye  luaye  se  me  here.     I 


am  Johan  Chandos  advysfl  me  uell. 
Your  gR*^t  feates  of  amies  wherwith 
ye  be  renovvmed  by  Goddes  leave 
nowe  we  shall  prove  it,      Whyle 
suchc  langage  was  spoken,  Sir  Jo* 
han  Chandos  company  drewe  toguy- 
der;    &   Sir  Loyes    and   Carlonet 
kept  themselfe  close  togyder,  mak* 
ynge  semblant  to  be   glad    to.  be 
fought  withail.   .  And  ^f  all  this  ma* 
ter  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  who  .wa$  on 
the  other  syde  of  the  bri  Ige,.  knew 
nothynge  ;  for  the  bridge  was  h>ghe 
in  the  mydde>6  so  that  none  coude  se 
over.     Whyle   Sir  Johan  Chandos 
reasoned  thus  with  the  Frenchmen, 
^here  was  a  Breton  toke  his  glayve, 
&  could   forbere    no.  lengcr,    bul 
came  to  an  Knglysh  squyer,  called 
Sunckyn   Dodall,  &  strake  him  on 
the  b rest  .that  he  cast  him  downc  fro 
his  horse.  Sir  Johan  Chandos,  whan 
he  herde  tlie  uoysp  besydo.  him,  he 
tourned   tlmt    way,     &    sawe    his 
squyer  lye  on  toe    erthe    &    the 
Frenclimen  layengp  x>n  him.     Than 
was  he  more  chafed  than  he  was  i3e* 
fore,  &  sayd  to  his  company.  Sirs, 
howe  sufFre  you  this  squyre  thus  to 
be  slay ne:  a  fotc,  a  fote.     And  so 
he  lepte  a  fotc  &  all  his. company, 
&  so  Sunekyn  was  rescued  &  the 
batayle  begone.  - 

"Sir  Johan  Chandos,  who  was  right 
hardy  &  a  coragyous  knig'it,  with 
his  baner  before  him  &  his  com- 
pany about  him,  with  his  oo^e  of 
armes  on  him  great  &  large,  beten 
w^ith  his  armcs  of  why  to  sarcenet 
with  two  pylles  gouies  one  before 
&  another  behyndc,  so  that  he 
Rcmed  to  be  a  suffioyente  knyghttq 
do  agVoat  feate  of  armes;  &  as 
one  of  the  formast  with  his  glaj-ve  in 
his  hande  marched  to  his  enemyes. 
The  same  mornyng  there  bad  ftitleh 
a  great  dewe,  so  that  the  grounde 
was  somewhat  moyste,  A  so  in  bis 
goynge  forwarde  he  slodtj  and  fell 
downeat  the  joyninge  mV\  his  ene- 
myes; &  as  he  wa<»ar)'sing  there 
light  a  stroke  on  him,  given  by  a 
squyre  called  Jakes  of  Sayntc  Mar- 
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tyn  with  his  glayve;  the  which  stroke 
entred  into  the  fleshe  under  his  eye, 
tytwene  the  nose  &  the  forheed. 
Sir  Johan  Chandos  sawe  nat  the 
stroke  commvnge  on  that  syde,  for 
he  was  blynde  on  the  one  eye.  He 
lost  the  sight  thereof  a  fyve  yere  be- 
fore as  he  hunted  after  an  harte  in 


well  have  socour^  him  :  hut  by^ 
cause  they  knewe  notbynge.ther- 
of,  nor  herde  no  more  cX  thb 
Frenchmen,  wenyng  them  to  havft 
ben  gone  backe — therfore  he  &  his 
company  departed,  &  toke  the 
waye  to  Poycters,  as  they  that 
knewe  notbynge  of  that  busynesse. 


the  landes  of  Burdeaux.    And  also    Thus  the  Eiiglyshmen  fought  styll 


he  had  on  no  vyser.  The  stroke 
Was  rude  &  entred  into  his  brayne, 
the  which  stroke  grevied  him  so  sore 
that  he  overthrue  to  the  etthe,  & 
tourned  for  payne  twd  lymes  up  so 
downe,  as  he  that  was  wounded  to 


before  the  brlge  of  Lusal,  and 
there  was  done  many  a  feat  of 
armes:  brevely  the  Englyshmeft 
coude  endure  no  lenger  agaynst  the 
Frenchmen,  so  that  the  radoost  partfe 
of  them  were  disconfyted  and  taken: 


the  dethe  :  for  after  the  stroke  he    but  alwayes  Fxlwarde  Clifforde  wold 
never  spake  word.     And  whan  his    nat  departe  fro  his  nephue  there  «^ 


toen  sawe  thatmysfortune,  they  were 
riofht   dolorouse.     Than  his  uncle 
Edwarde  Cly fforde  stepte  a  bestrode 
him,    for    the  Frenchmen    woulde 
fayne  have  bad  him ;  &  defended 
him  so  valyantly,  &  gave  roonde 
about  him  such  strokes  that  ffone 
durst  aproche  nere  to  him.    Also  Sir 
Johan  Chambo  &  Sir  Bertram  of 
Case  semed  lyke  men  out  of  their 
minds,  whan  they  saw  their  maystcr 
lye  on  the  erthe.    The  Bretons  & 
Frenchmen  were  gretly  comforted 
whan  they    sawe  the  capitaj'ne  of 
their  enemys  on   the  erthe,  thynk- 
ynge  verily  that  he  had  his  dethc^s 
wonnde.  l*han  they  avaunced  them- 
selfe  and  sayde.     Ye  Eng<y8h  men 
yeeldeyou,  for  ye  are  all  ours;  ye 
can  nat  scape  us.     There  the  Eng- 
lysh  men  dyd  marveyls  in  armes, 
as  well  to  defcnde  themselfe  as  to 
reveng    their    mayster   Sir    Jolian 
Chando*,  whom  they  saw  lye  in  a 
harde    case:      &   a  sqiiycr  of   Sir 
Johan    Chandos    spyed  Jaques   of 
Saynte  Martyn  who  had  given  his 
mayster  his  inortall  stroke,   &  ran 
to    hym   fyersly,    &    stroke  hym 
with  such  vyolence  that  his  glayve 
pearsed  through  bothe    his  thyes; 
howebeit  for  sUi  that  stroke  he  left 
nat  styll  to.  fyght.    If  Sir  Tliomas 
Percy   &  his  company  had  knoweu 
of  this  adventure,  who  were  on  the 
other  syde  of  thebrige,  they  shulde 


he  laye.     So  thus  y f  the  Freuchmen 
h^dde  bene  so  happy  as  to  have  hai 
their  horses  there  redy  as  they  had 
nat,    for   their   pages  were  ronae 
awaye  fro  them  before,  or  el's  the^ 
might   have  departed  with  moche 
honour    &    profite    with    roahy  * 
goode   prisoner;    &    for  lacke  of 
them  they  loste  all.    Wberfoffe  they 
were  sore  displeased,  &   saydie  ij- 
monge    themself,    is  this  an  yveU 
order,  for  the  journeye  is  otirs,  and 
yee  throughe  faute  of  our  page  vc 
can   nat    departe,    seynge    we   be 
bevy   armed   &  sore,  traveled,  so 
that  we  can  nat  go  a  fote  throughe 
this  couutre,  the  whiche   is  full  of . 
our    encmyes,    &  contrary  to  us. 
And  we  are  a  sixe  Ifeages  fro  the  next 
foneresse  that  we  have,  and  alsody- 
vers  of  our  company  be  sore  hurt, 
and  we  maye  nat  leave  theym  bc- 
hynde   us.     Thus  as  they  were  in 
tliis  case,  and  wyst  nat  what  to  do, 
and  had  sent  two  Bretons  unarmed 
into  the    feldes    to    se    yf    they 
mi^ht  fynde  any  of  their  pages  witK 
their  horses,  there  came  on  them  Sir 
Guyssharde  Dangle,  Sir  Loyes  H^t- 
courte,    the  Lordc  Partenev,    the 
Lorde  Tanyboton,  the  Lorcle  Dar- 
genton,   the   I^rde  of  Pynan,  Sir 
Jaques    of    Surgyers,     &    dy vers 
other  Englyshmen,  to"  the  nombre 
of  two  hundrid  speares,  who  rode 
about  to  seke  for  the  Frenchmen, 
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far  It  was  shewed  thera  howe  tbey 
were  abrode.  And  so  they  fell  iu 
the  trake  of  the  horses,  and  came 
in  great  haste  with  baners  &  pe- 
nons  wavynge  in  the  wynde.  And 
as  sone  as  the  Bretons  &  French- 
men  sawethemi  comynge,  they  knew 
well  they  were  their  enemyes.  Than 
they  sayde  to  the  Englyshmen  whom 
they  had  ta^cn  as  prisoners  before, 
5irs,  beholde  yonder  cometh  a 
l>ande  of  your  company  to  socour 
you,  &  we  percey  ve  well  that  we 
can  nat  endure  against  them,  & 
ye  be  our  prisoners,  wo  will  quyte 
jrou,  so  that  ye  will  kepe  us,  and 
wj'll  become  your  prisoners,  for  we 
Jhave  rather  yelde  us  to  yon  than  to 
them  that  cqmeth  yonder ;  ic  they 
aunswered  as  ye  wyll,  so  we  are 
content  Thus  the  Engiysshmen 
were  losed  out  of  their  prisons. 
Than  the  Poictevins,  Gascoyns,  & 
tnglysshmen,  come  on  them,  their 
speares  in  their  restes,  cryeng  their 
cryes.  Then  the  Frenchmen  & 
Bretons  drewc  a  syde,  &  sayd  to 
them.  Sirs,  do  us  no  hurt,  we 
be  Drisoners  all  redy.  The  Eng- 
iysshmen affirmed  the  same,  & 
sayd,  they  be  our  prisoners.  Car- 
Jonet  was  prisoner  with  Sir  Bertram 
of  Case,  &  Sir  Loyes  of  Saynt  Ju- 
lyan,  with  Sir  Johan  Chambo;  so 
tbe^  was  none  but  that  he  had  a 
mayster.  The  barons  &  knyghtes 
of  Poictou  were  sore  disconforted 
when  they  sawe^  their  seneschall 
Sir  Johan  Chaudos  lye  on.theyerthe 
&  coude  nat  speke:  than  they  la- 
mentably complayned,  &  sayd,  A 
Sir  Johan  Cbandos,  the  iloure  of 
all  chivalry,  unhanpely  *vas  that 
glay  ve  forged  that  thus  hath  wound- 
ed you,  &  brought  you  in  parell 
of  death.  They  wepte  pyteously 
that  were  about  hym,  &  he  herde 
tc  understode  them  well,  but  he 
coulde  speake  no  worde.  They 
wronge  their  handes  &  teare  their 
lieares,  &  many  a  p)'tefuU  com- 
playnt,  &  specially  suche  as  were 
#f  his  owue  house.    Th&n  his  ser- 


vauntes  unarmed  hym,  &  layde' 
hym  on  pavesses,  &  so  ba.re  him 
softely  to  Mortj^mer,  the  next  foite- 
resse  to  them.  And  the  other  ba« 
rons  6i  knyghtes  returned  to  Poyc- 
ters,  &  ledde  with  them  their  pri- 
soners. And  as  I  understode,  the 
same  Jaques  Martyn,  that  thus  hurt* 
Sir  Johan  Chancios,  was  so  lytel 
taken  hede  to  his  hurtes  that 
he  dyed  at  Poyctcrs.^  And  this  no* 
ble  Knyght,  Sir  Johan  Chandos^ 
Ivved  nat  after  his  hurte  pasta  day 
&  a  nyght,  but  so  dyed :  Go  J  have 
mercy  on  bis*soule,  u)rin  a  hundred 
yere  after  there  was  nat  a  more  cur- 
tesse,  nor  more  fuller  of  noble  vcr- 
tues  and  good  conrlycions  amonge 
the  Engiysshmen  than  he  was/' 

The  character  here  given  of  Sir 
John  Chandos  calls  to  mind  the 
well-known  eulogium  on  Sir  Lance^ 
lot,  in  the  Morte  Arthur  :  "  And 
now!  daresay  thatSir  Lancelot,  there 
thou  liest,  that  were  never  matched 
of  none  earthly  knight's  hands,  & 
thou  wert  the  curtiest  knight  thut 
ever  bare  shield,  &  thou  wert  the 
truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever 
bestrod  horse,  &  thou  wert  the 
truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that 
ever  loved  woman ;  &  thou  wert 
the  kindest  man  that  ever  struck 
stroke  with  sword,  &  thou  wert 
the  goodliest  person  that  evcTr  came 
amon^  press  of  knighus ;  &  thou 
wert  the  meekest  man  &  the  gent- 
lest that  ever  eate  ih  hall  among  la-» 
dies;  &  thou  wert  the  sternest 
knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever 
put  spear  into  the  rest.*'  Subjoined 
to  a  scarce  book  ^ititled,  '"  The 
True  Use  of  Armoirie,"  published 
in  1592,  is  a  poeju  on  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Chaudos^  one  stanza 
we  shall  extract* 

^  Brave  England  aerer  had  a  braver 

kaiglu, 
Puissant  France  hath  felt  no  fiercer  foe ; 
Fairer  conditiooed  never  living  wight ; 
More  courteiiei  lio  eartmy  man   did 
know; 
More  finer  wit,  moiv  judgmcatt  Done  didl 
show 
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In  hi^  attemptfi:  more  honours  none  had 
.gain'd. 
By  high  exploits  than  those  he  had  at- 
tain'd." 

We  inust  now  take  our  leave  of 
Mr.  Johnes ;  and  we  trust  that  that 


gentleman,  having  now  coinple.ted 
a  work  which  does  honour  to  him- 
self  and  the  country,  will  employ 
his  after  leisure  in  translating  somt 
other  historian  of  the  middle  ages. 


•Art.  XL.    The  Speeches  of  the  Right    Honortdle    mUlam  Pitt,    in  the  House  of 
Commons i  4  vol.  8vo. 

the  constitution.     It  would  be  needless  for 
him  in  the  present  moment,  to  recaU  to 
the  memory  of  the  house  the  many  occa- 
sions, upon  which  he  and  others,  in  an 
anxious  struggle  with  a  niinister^  who  la- 
boured  to  exert  the  corrupt  influence  of  die 
crown  in  support  of  an  adequate  represent- 
ation of  the  people,  maintained  the  neces- 
sity Uiat  there  was  for  a  calm  revision  of 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
moderate  refomi  of  such   defects  as  had 
imperceptibly  and  gradually  stole  in  to  de- 
face, and  which  threatened  at  last  totally 
to  destroy,  the  most  ^autiful  fabric  of  go- 
vernment in  the  world.    Upon  these  occa- 
sions, they  were  unsuccessful  in  their  cf^ 
forts,  on  account,  of  that  corrupt  influence 
of  which  he  had  spoken;  but  at  last,  he 
thanked  God,  the  voice  o£  the  people  had 
happily  prevailed,  and  we  were  now  blessed 
with  a  ministry,  whose  wishes  went  along 
with  those  of  the  people,  for  a  modehte 
reform  of  the  errors  which  h*i  in  rudcd 
themselves  into  the  constitution ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  see  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
unanimity  prevalent  in  every  pqrt  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  in  evtry  part  of  that 
house,  which   made  the  present  day  the 
fittest  for  undertaking  this  great  usk.  The 
ministers  had  declared  their  yirtuous  reso- 
lution of  suppoiting  the   king's   govern- 
ment by  means  more  honourable,  as  well 
as  n: ore- permanent,  than  corruption;  and 
the  nation  had  confidence  ip  the  declara- 
tions of  men  who  had  so  invariably  proved 
theniselves  the  friends  of  freedom,  and^the 
animated  supporters  of  an  equal  and  fair  sys- 
tem of  repiesentation.     That  the  fiame  of 
our  constitution  had   undergone  material 
alterations,  by  which  tlie  commons'  house 
of  pailiament  had  received  an  improper  and 
dangerous  bias,  and  by  \yhich,  indeed,  it 
had' fallen  sp  greatly  from  that  directirn 
and   effect   which  it   was  intended,    and 
ought,  to  have  in"  the  constitution,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  idle  for  him  to  attempt 
to  prove»     It  was  a  fact  so  plain  ind  pal- 
pable, that  every  nlan's  reason,  li^  not  hi* 


THE   number  of  living  persons 
benefited  by  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Pitt  is  very  considerable;  and  the 
voice  of  gratitude  is  not,  as  the  poet 
tjays,  still  and  small ;   but  iterative 
and  sonorous.     Many  years,  must 
elapse  before  general  opinion  will 
acknowledge    its    acquiescence    in 
the  verdict  of  impartial  criticism. 
The    first  effect    of  a    withdraw- 
ment  from,  this  terrene  atmosphere 
is  an  attempt  at  apotheosis,    net  a 
citation  before  Ihe  equitable  tribu- 
nal of  Rhadamanthus.     Mr.    I'itt's 
character  as  a   minister   was  exa- 
mined by  us  at  length  during  his 
life-time,  (vol.  If.  p.  231.)  with  a 
sincerity,  which  was  then  arraigned 
as   factious    and    impertinciit,    but 
which  mc-iy  yet  be  thought  worthy 
df   historiog>aphic    sanction.      His 
merit  as  jm   orator  remains  to  be 
considered.       One     of    the    early 
speeches    which   most    contributed 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  popularity,  Mas  that  on 
Parliamentary  Reform^,  made  on  the 
'ith^May   1782,    and   is  here  thus 
ieported. 

«*  MR.  PITT  rose,  and  prefaced  hie  in- 
tended  motion  with  an  apology  for  under- 
taking a  task  so  extensive,  and  whicii-  re- 
quired  abilities  and   experience  so  much 
greater  than  his;  but  having   said    this, 
he  would  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  and  believe -that  the  in^portancc  of 
the  subject,  to  which  he  meant  to  call  their 
attention,  would  induce  then,i  to  treat  it 
with  the   utmost  seriousness  "and  respect. 
The  representation  of  the  commons  in  par- 
liament was  a  matter  so  ti^ly  interesting, 
tliatithad  at- all  times  excited^the  regard 
of  men  the  most  enlightened  ;  and  the  de- 
fects which  they  had  found  in  that  repre- 
sentation  had  given  them  reason  to  appre- 
hend tlie  most  alarming  consequences  to 
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ezp^encey  most  point  it  oat  to  hira.  He 
had  only  to  examine  the  quality  and  nature 
of  that  branch  of  the  constitution  as  origi- 
Daily  established,  and  compare  it  with  its 
present  state  and  condition.  Hiat  beauti- 
ful frame  of  government,  which  had  made 
us  the  envy  and  admu-ation  of  mankind* 
in  which  the  people  were  entitled  to  hold 
so  distinguished  a  share,  was  so  far  dwindled 
and  departed  from  its  original  punty*  as 
that  the  representatives  ceased,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  connected  with,  the  people. 
It  was  die  essence- of  the  constitution,  that 
the  people  had  a  share  in  the  government 
by  the  means  of  representation;  audits  ex- 
cellence and  pi^rmanency  was  calculated  to 
consist  in  this  representation,  having  been 
designed  t  j  be  eqnal,  easy,  practicable,  and 
conipkte.  When  it  ceased  to  be  so ;  when 
the  representative  ceased  to  bavexonnexion 
with  the  constituent,  and  was  either  de- 
pendant on  ^  crown,  or  the  aristocracy, 
there  was  a  def<:ct  in  the  frame  of  repre- 
•entatioDi  and  it  was  not  innovation,  but 
xeco¥ery  of  constitution,  torepair.it. 

*•  He  would  not,  in  the  present  instance, 
calj  to  their  view,  or  qndeavour  to  discuss 
this  question,  whether  this  species  of  re- 
forna»  or  that ;  whether  this  suggestion,  or 
that»  w^  the  best;  and  wliich  would  most 
coinpletely  tally  and  square  with  the  origi- 
nal frame  of  the  constitution; — it  was  sim- 
ply his  purpose  to  move  for  the  institution 
ot  an  inquiry,  composed  of  such  men  as 
the  house  should,  in  their  wisdom,  select 
as  the  most  proper  and  the  best  qualified 
for  investigating  this  subject*  and  making 
a  report  to  the  house  of  the  best  means  of 
carrying  into  execution  a  moderate  and 
Substantial  reform  of  the  representation  of 
the  people.     Though  he  would  not  press 
upon   their  consideration  any  proposition 
whatever,  he  should  still  think  i(  his  duty 
to  state   seme  facts    and    circumstances, 
which,  in  his  idea,  made  this  object  of  re- 
..ibrm    essentially  requisite.     He  believedi 
however,  that  even  this  was  unnecessary, 
for  there  was  not  a  gentleman  in  the  house 
who  would  not  acknowledge,  with  him, 
that  the  represecution  gs  it  now  stood,  wa^ 
incomplete.     It  was  perfectly  understood, 
.that  there  were  some  boroughs  absolutely 
goven»ed  by  the  treasury,  and  otliers  to- 
tally •  possessed  by  them.     It  required  no 
cxpeiieoce  to  say  that  such  boroughs  had 
BO  one  quality  of  representation  in  them  ; 
they  had  no  share  nor  subsunce  in  the  ge- 
neral interesu  of  the  country ;  and  they  had 


in  hct  no  stake  for  which  to  appoint  thetr 
guardians  in  the  poptdar  assembly.     The 
influence  of  the  d^asury  in  some  boronghs 
was  contested,  not  by  the  electors  of  these 
boroughs,  but  by  some  one  or  other  pow- 
erful man,  who  assumed,  or  preteiid<<d  to 
an  hereditary  property  of  what  ought  only 
to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  elec- 
tors.    The  interests  of  tlie  treasury  •  were 
considered  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
great  man,  the  lord  or  the  commoner  who 
had  connection  with  the  borough ;  but  the 
interests  of  the  people,  the  rights  itf  the 
electors,  were  the  only  things  that  never 
were  attended  to,  nor  taken  into  the  ac- 
count.    Would  any  man  say  that,   in  this 
case^  there  was  the  most  distant  idea  or 
principle  of  representation  ?   There  were 
.other  boroughs  who  had  now  in-  fact  no 
actual  existence,  but  in  the  return  of  mem- 
bers to  the  house-.'   They  had  no  existence 
in  .property,  in  population,  in  trade,  in 
weight.     There  were  hardly  any  men  in 
the  borough  who  had  a  right  to  vote ;  and 
th^y  were  the  slaves  and  subjects  of  a  per^ 
son  who  claimed  the  property  oi  the  bo- 
roug}),  and  who  in  fact  made,  the  return. 
This  also  was  no  repres^tadon,  nor  any 
thing  like  it.    Another  set  of  boroughs 
and  towns,  in  the  lofty  possession  t)f  Eng- 
lish freedom,  claimed  to  themsekes  the 
"right  of  "bringing  their  votes  to  market* 
They  had  no  other  market,  no  other  pro- 
perty and  no  other  stake  in  the  country, 
than  the  property  and  price  whrch  they 
procured  for  their  votes.     Such  borough$ 
were  the  most  dangerous  of  all- others. 
So  Bu"  from  consulting  the  interests  of  their 
country  in  the  choice  which  they  made, 
they  held  out  their  borough  to  the  best 
purchaser^  and,  in  fact,  they  belonged  more 
to.tiie  Nabob  of  Arcot  than  they  did  to 
the  people  of  Great-Britain.     They  were 
cities  and  boroughs  more  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Carnatic  than  the  limits  of 
the  empire  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  it  was  a 
fact  pretty  well  known,  and  generally  un- 
derstood, tliat  die  Nabob  of  Arcot  had  no 
less  than  seven  or  eight  members  in  that 
house.     Such  boroughs,  th^,  were  sources 
of  corruption ;  they  gave  rise  to  an  inunda- 
tion of  corrupt  wealth,  and  corrupt  mem- 
bers, who  had  no  regard  nor  connection, 
either  for  or  with  the  people  of  tliis  king- 
dom.    It  had  always  betn  considered,  in 
all  nations,  as  the  greatest  source  of  dan- 
ger to  a  kingdom,  when  a  foreign  influ- 
ence  was  suffered  to  creeo  into  die  national 
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coDocih.  The  bet  was  clear,  that  the 
iofiuence  of  the  nabobs  of  India  was  great : 
•why  thea  might  not  their  iniaginatioiif 
fomt  out  to  them  another  most  probable 
circumstance  that  mi^t  occur,  the  dan- 
gler of  which  would  be  erident,  as  soon  as 
iDentknKd— Might  not  a  foreign  state  in 
cmiiity  with  this  country,  by  means  of  these 
^onmghsy  procure  a  party  of  men  to  act 
for  them  mider  the  mask  and  character  of 
Members  of  that  house?  Such  a  cabal  was 
SDore  to  dreaded  than  any  other;  and  this, 
mnong  other  domestic  evils,  was  to  be  a]v 
fvriiended  from  the  present  incomplete  and 
jmproper  iirame  of  Kepresentation.  How 
ffkany  other  circumstances  were  there,  uo- 
^r  which  the  rarious  description  of  bo- 
j-oqgha  in  this  kingdom  were  influenced, 
•ad  seduced  from  their  real  and  direct 
datf? 

^  Having   mentioned  these  fact8»   by 
which  experience  came  in  aid  of  reason,  to 
cmiTiiice  him  of  the  inadequacy  of  repre- 
•entatioii,  he  conceived  it  would  be  per- 
iectly  needless  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
argument  to  prove  the  necessity  that  there 
WAS  for  a  reform  in  this  particular.    He 
«n#  oonviaced  tilut  every  gentleman  would 
a^koowled^  the  truth  of  the  fact,  howe- 
ver they  might  differ  about  the  means  of 
accomplishiog  it;  or  about  the  delicacy 
vitfa  which  they  ought  to  meddle  in  any 
shape  with  the  constituticn.     He  begged 
.    leave  to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
that  house  who  had  more  reverence  for  the 
coiwtitationy  and  more  respect,  even  for 
its  vestiges,  than  himself. — But. he  was 
•fintid  that  the  reverence  and  the  enthusi- 
asa  which  Englishmen  entertained  for  the 
comtitution,  would,  if  not  suddenly  pre- 
vented, be  the  moans  of  destroying  it ; 
for  such  was  their  enthusiasm,  that  they 
would  not  even  remove  its  defects,  for  fear 
0f  touching  its  beauty.     He  admired  the 
ene  so  much,  so  great  was  his  reverence 
for  the  beauties  of  that  constitution,  that 
lie  wished  to  remove  those  defects,  as  he 
clearly  nerceived  that  they  were  defects 
which  altered  the  radical  principles  of  the 
constitution,  atid  it  would  not  be  an  inno- 
vation, as  he  had  said,   but  recovery  of 
■constitution,  to  remove  them;  gentlemen 
were'readv  to  acknowledge  liie  truth  of 
ihis,  but  they  stopped,  from  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing    the   necessniry  reform. 
Many  propositions  had  been  made  firom 
cUfferent  ijaarters,  towards  this  great  na- 
tional object.    In  particular  it  had  beea 


said,  that  the  purity  and  indeprtdeiibe  ft 
parliament  would  be  the  most  easily  ac- 
complished,  and  the  most  effectually,  hj 
annihilating  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
crown.  This  he  yas  ready  to  acknowledge 
as  a  great  and  powerful  means  of  restorio^ 
independance.  and  respect  to  parliament, 
and  he  was  happy  to  see,  that  under  the 
present  ministry  the  corn^  influence  of 
the  crown  would  not  be  exerted.     It 
might  therefore  with  truth  be  said,  that 
now  the  injurious,  corrupt,  and  banefiti 
influeace  of  the  crown  was  no  more»   la 
effect  would  not  be  felt  during  the  miniitiT 
of  a  set  of  men  who  were  tht  firieodi  of 
constitutional  freedoou      But  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  provide  for  the  Ibton^ 
and  to  take  care  that  in  no  time  this  seCFct 
and  dark  system  should  be  revived,  tooos^ 
uminate  the  fair  am*  honourable  fabric  of 
our  government,    llus  influeace  was  of 
the  most  pernicious  kind ;  and  at  all  tiaei 
had  been  pointed  to  at  the  fertile  source  «f 
all  our  miseries.     It  had  beea  sobstitDted 
in  the  room  of  wisdom,  of  activity,  of  ex- 
ertion, and   of  success.     It  was  bat  too 
aaturally  connected  widi  the  extensive  !i» 
mits  of  our  empire,  and  with  the  broad  and 
great  scale  upon  which  its  operations  were 
conducted.    It  had  been  tnuy  said  of  tbit 
corrupt  influence,  *  That  it  had  grovi 
with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
our  strength/     Unha^ily,  however,  for 
this  country,  it  had  not  decayed  with  oar 
decay,  nor  diminished  with  our  tfecrease. 
It  bore  no  sympathy  nor  coonection  witk 
our  falling  state ;  but,  notwithstanding  tbfc 
mad  impolicv  of  a  ministry  who  had  cob* 
tracted  the  limits  of  the  empire,  this  cor- 
rupt influence  was  still  found  to  exist  in  all 
its  strength,  and  had  supported  that  mi- 
nistry for  a  length  of  years,  against  all  the 
conse(»iences  of  a  mischievous  system,  sod 
a  desolated  empire.     He  thanked  Heaves 
that  we  had  now  an  administradon  who 
placed  their  dependance  on  a  more  hoDOor* 
able  basis,  and  who  conceived  nothing  t^ 
be  more  necessary  or  essential  to  the  per- 
manent interests  of  their  country,  than  die 
total  overthrow  and  eztincticm  of  this  in- 
fluence. 

**  It  had  been  thought  by  some,  thsl 
the  best  means  of  effecting  a  more  ncs' 
relation  between  the  representatives  sad 
the  people,  was  to  take  from  the  decaysd 
and  corrupt  boroughs  a  part  of  their  mfit 
bers,  and  add  them  to  those  places  whid 
bad  m<Hre  interest  and  stake  ia  the  country 
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Anodia'  mod^  of  maldiig  the  eonneccion 
between  the  remtentativc  and  conititatioa 
flxne  Ihrdj  and  intimate,  was  to  bring  the 
fi»rnier  more  frequently  before  the  electors, 
by  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament. 
Kit  all  these  propositions  he  would  bee 
ieaye,  for  the  present,  to  omit  entirely,  and 
to  deliver  the  matter  to  the  committee  to 
be  chosen,  free  from  all  suggesdons  what- 
ever, that  they  might  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  and  collect,    from  the  lights 
vhich  they  wo^Jd  receive,  full  and  com- 
)>letie   information  on    the  subject.      He 
«Ottld  therefore  content  himself  with  say- 
ing, that  having  mentioned  the  matter  lo 
vmch  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  propos- 
ing to  institute  this  inqmry,  he  hoped  that 
be  should  be  forgiven  for  undertaking  this 
imnortant  business.     The  matter  of  com- 
plaint was  clear  to    him ;    and  he    was 
itiengthened  in  his  opinion  from  the  ad- 
lice  ofsome  of  the  first  and  greatest  cha- 
lacters  in  the  kingdom.    The  assistance 
%liich  he  had  received,  he  acknowledged 
%kh  gratitude,  as  it  fortified  his  mind  in 
megard  to   the   opinions    which   he   had 
ibdned  on  the  subject.    It  was  also  the 
^pinion  of  many  respectable  characters* 
now  no  more,  and  particularly  jof  one,* 
of  whoih  every  member  in  the  house  could 
jpeak  urith  more  freedom  than   himself. 
That  person  was  not  apt  to  indulge  vague 
iod   chimerical   speculations,  inconsistent 
with  pr^cdce  and  expediency.     He  per- 
•onally  knew  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  this 
penon»  th;it  without  recurring  to  first  prin- 
C!|4^8  in  this  respect,  and  establishing  a 
flMre  solid  and  equal  representation  of  the 
'peoples  by  which  the  proper  consdtutional 
connectioii  should  be  revived,  this  nation, 
Hvith^the  best  capacities  for  grandeur  and 
lia^ioess  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
most  be  confounded  with  the  mass  of  those 
whose  liberties  were  lost  in  the  corruption 
of  the  people.    With  regard  to  the  dme  at 
which  he  had  brought  it  on,  he  was  con- 
i^ced    that  it  was 'the  most  proper  and 
Vasonable  moment  that  could  be  ima^ned. 
If  it  had  been  brought  forward  dunng  an 
eager  opposition  to  the  sieasures  of  go- 
ttrnmentp  it  might  have  been  considered 
«•  the  obj^  of  spight  or  peevishness ;  and 
iff  andcr  nuch  circumstances,  they  had  pre- 
vailed* it  would  have  been  said  to  be  carried 
hf  assault.   But  now  there  was  no  division 
•f  sentiment.    His  M^sty's  ministers  re- 


spected the  teiee  of  die  jpeo|»lei  and  wHb 
anxiously  bent  on  the  reformation  of  par- 
liament. If  there  was  any  division  sf 
opinion  at  all,  it  was  about  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  He  concluded 
with  moving,  *  That  a  committee  be  ap* 
pointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  re- 
presentation in  parliament,  and  to  report 
to  the  house  then*  observatiors  thereon.' 

^ ««  The  motion  was  rejected ;  the  house 
dividing  on  the  question,  as  moved  by  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  *  That  the  other  order  of 
the  day  be  now  read.* 

Ayes 161 

Noes 141" 

What  is  there  in  this  speech  ta 
have  founded  so  dazzling  a  reputa- 
tion upon  ?    The  faculties  of  the 
human  hiind  are  divided  by  meta- 
physicians into  memory,  fancy,  rea- 
son.     Intellectual   greatness   musl 
consist  in  having  cultivated  to  a  high  . 
degree  of  excellence,  one  or  all  of 
these  three  faculties.     In  which  lies 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Pitt  i   Is  here 
aTiy  command  of  historic  fact,  ot 
display  of  legal  erudition  ;  is  here  a 
strij^ing  selection  of  a^ctual  griev* 
ances,  or  a  neat  record  of  mischiefs 
successively  experienced?   It  is  ndt 
then  for  the  matter  which  viemory 
furnishes  to  the  orator^   that  tins 
speech  can  he  admired.     Has  it  that 
poetic  colouring,  which  confers  on 
abstraction  the    impressiveness    of 
reality,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing. a 
local  habiution ;  does  the  speaker 
hold,  like  Burke,  a  qiagic  lantern^ 
which,  by  flinging  in   varied  pro- 
fusion  its  picturesque  imagery  ovet 
the  blank  walls  oiF  dry  speculation, 
could  detain  attention,  secure  ref 
collection,     and   irritate  passion  l 
Again,  no ;  the  ornaments  of fanci/ 
are  in  it  rare  to  poverty.    It  is  then 
for  the  exhibitioh  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  the  highest  gift  of  Tmture  to 
man,    that   this  orator  must  have 
been  remarkable.   What  is  the  cha- 
racter, of  his  argumentation?   Is  it 
exhaustive  ?    Does  every   possible 
reason,  for  or  against  his  object, 
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cnrad  on'bis  soal,  and  straggle.for 
expression?    This  is  by  no.  means 
its  peculiarity,   it  must  rather  be 
praised  as  select.     What  arguments 
have  been  selected  in  the  speech 
before  us  ?    The  most  recondite  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.     The  most  pre- 
cise and  hitting  ?  No ;  for  there  is 
much  vague  declamation  about  con- 
stitution, and  about  influence,  which 
is  1  ittle  to  the  purpose.     The  strong- 
est?   Surely  not:    the  Deciaration 
of  the  Friends  of  th.e  People  con- 
tains stiongcr  arguments  against  the 
extant  system    of    representation, 
tlian  any  here  adduced.    The  most 
enduring  ?  We  suspect  not — to  re- 
vile the  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation, because  it  might  enable 
a  nabob  of  Arcot  to  plant  a  foreign 
faction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is   a  mere  address  to  momentary 
and  personal  feelings.     The  most 
popular?*  In.  this  epithet  we  can 
agree.     Mr.  Pitt  selects  those  argu- 
ments which  he  holds  in  common 
w:th  great  masses   of  the  people, 
he  represents  the  average  inteMect 
oi'  the  community.    He  argues  down 
jto  the  public  mind.     He  omits  those 
oligarchic  grounds  of  decision,  which 
so  much  influence  practice,  and  those 
prospective    grounds    of    decision, 
which  historians   love   to    impute, 
and  brings  out  those  reasons  exclu- 
sively, which  at  that  moment  were 
most  likely   to  meet  concurrence. 
He  excels  as  a  popular  arguer.     Ec 
it  ohserved  that  this  speech  does  in- 
justice to  Mr.   Pitt's  resources  of 
mem'^ry,  and  that  he  usually  came 
to  debates  of  his  cvvn  in:;oducin;^ 
.fieii  furnished  with  the  materials  of 
discussion.      T5e  it   also   observed, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  Jiad  a  finenry  of  ver- 
biage, ji  rotundity  of  diction,  ynd 
.a  majesty  of  declamation,  of  which 
the  effect  is  lost  in  a  printed  report ; 
these  merits  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  word"  "  delivery."     He 
excelled  in  delivery.     He  morrover 
avoided  a  fault  rnto -which  JBurke 
and  Sheridan  often  fell,  tliat  of  using 


parliament  as  if  it  were'  a  debSLttngr 
school,  andof  making  such  speeches 
as  are  adapted  to  display  the  oratcx', 
without  much  caring  whether  they 
threw  light  on  the  measures  to  be 
discussed.     To  make  the  gratifica- 
tion of  personal  vanity  a  more  pro- 
minent object  than  the  interests  of 
the  country  is  in  bad  taste :  it  be- 
trays a  false  sense  of  proportion,  it 
disturbs  that  illusion  of  sincerity, 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
oratory,  and  degrades  a  senate  into 
a  play-house,  where  actors  are  per- 
forming for  the  applause  of  the  au- 
dience. 

Another  oration  in  this  volume, 
which  retains  its  originah  interest,  is 
that  made  on  the  2d  March,'  1190,  io 
defence  of  the  corporation  and  test 
acts.  This  sj^eech  empFoys  a  volun- 
tary sophism.  Mr.  Fox  had  urged  the 
claim  of  the  dissenters  o^  the  ground 
that  all  citizens  have  naturally  an 
equal  rieht  of  eligibility ;'  and  that 
it  is  for  the  state  to  show  cause  why 
any  persons  are  curtailed  of  this 
right.  Mr.  Pitt  in  reply  purposely 
confounds  the  right  of  eligibility 
with  a  right  to  office ;  and  talks  oi 
the  arrogance  and  absurdity  of  claimr 
ing  office  as  a  right. 

in  the  second  volume  of  this  col- 
lection, a  prominent  speech  is,  that 
delivered  on  the  1 9th  April,  1791, 
against  the  further  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  British  West-Indian 
colonies.     Mr.  Pitt  assumes  the  in- 
justice of  the  slave-trade;  he  does 
not  prove  it.     He  allows  that  in 
Africa,  the  wealth  of  the  richer  pco- 
pie  is  reckoned  to  consist  in  slaves: 
yet  he  ohiccts  to  that   change  of 
masters  ;\Lich  the  slave-trade  occa- 
sions.    Is  ti*e  condition  of  slaves  in 
Jamaica  worse  than  that  of  slaves  in 
Africa?  ^It  so:  it  is  not  enough  lb 
abohsh  the  s|a<ce-trade.     Is   there 
condition    better,   as  we  tliink   it    • 
evidently  is:   then  it  is  .neither  the 
part  of  h  imanirv,  nor  of  jirstice,  to 
prevent  tlie  migration   of  ill- used 
slaves  into  better  keeping.   In  short 
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Mr.  Pitt's  argument  is  neither  sa* 
tisfactory,  nor  statesmanlike.  The 
original  associations  for  the  abolition 
of  negro-slavery  had  the  love  of  li- 
berty, of  humanity,  and  of  justice 
for  their  basis.  A  cry  of  jacobinism 
was  raised  against  them,  to  escape 
which  a  compromise  was  suggested; 
the  societies  were  to  desist  from 
pursuing  the  abolition  of.  slavery,  ^ 
and  the  state  \vbs  to  gtant  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  What  good 
can  accrue  from  this  remains  to  be 
disCovQred;  but  it  is  the  compro- 
mise to  which  Mr.  Pitt's  speech 
tended  to  dispose  the  public  mind. 
In  the  third  volume  occurs  the 
fasransue,  which  is  by  many  persons 
considered  as  the  best  of  all  Mr. 
Pitt's  speeches,  that  pronounced  on 
the  2J^J  January,  17*9,  respecting 
an  unidn  with  Ireland:  It  has  the 
jrivaclty  of  unpremeditation,  attacb« 


ing  itself  to  what  had  gone  before ; 
yet  it  is  stately,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired,  by  the  gravity  and  cogency 
of  the  arguments.  The  snarling 
irony  bf  the  attacks  against  opposi- 
tion, the  calm  benevolence  of  the 
prospective  purpose,  supply  alter- 
nations of  emotion,  more  powerful 
than  Mr.  Pitt  usually  excites,  and 
entitle  this  oration  ia  oui*  juidgment 
to  the  rank  which  is  claimed  for  it* 

In  the  fourth  volume,  the  speech 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  Petition 
spoken  on  the  iSth  May,  18Q5,  de- 
serves a  distinguished  attention*  It 
is  difficult  to  reject  witli  more  dig- 
nity, and  less  acrimony. 

The  highest  praise,  is  due  to  the 
coUectorand  editor  of  these  speeches 
for  the  attentive  collation  of  various 
reports,  and  the  tasteful  preference 
of  the  purer  autborkiea. 


(  ««  ) 
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OUR  annual  supply  of  British  Ivories  in  this  defpartment  h»,  astisiidf 
been  scanty,  and  the  labours  of  our  scholars  havebe^n  chiefly  coafioed  to 
tianslation.  The  present  state  of  affairs  on  the  con^imyit  is  likely  both  t* 
intermpt  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  for  scHne  time  to  suspend  lAl  fret 
communication  with  this  country.  Br.  Steuart  has  published,  in  a  splendid 
form,  a  correct  and  elegant,  but  perhaps  somewhat  too  laboured  tra^ 
tion^  Sallust,  with  copious  and  learned  notes  and  diaaertations,  nimit 
to  various  topics  of  Roman  history  and  literature.  An  anonymous  writer 
bas  endeavoured,  with  considerable  success,  to  make  Persian  speak  int^I- 
ligible  English,  «iid  by  bia  Commentary  has  contributed  to  the  eluc^d^^ 
tion  of  that  difficult  author.  An  elegant  wreath  has  been  cdlected  taa 
the  Greek  Anthology,  for  which  we  are  likewise  indebted  to  an  unknown 
hand. 

Aat.  L  The  Works  qf  Sallusi ;  to  which  are  prefixed.  Two  Euqys,  on  the  Uiftt 
Liierartf  Character,  and  Writings  of  t/ie  Historian.  With  I^otes,  Historlcaly  Biih 
graphicaip  and  Critical*    In  Iwc  Volumes.    By  Henry  Steua&t.    4to. 


IT  is  a  reproach  which  has  lone 
been  cast  on  English  literature,  and 
the  justice  of  wnich  Kttle  has  been 
done  to  remove,  that  while  in  the 
department  of  poetical  translation 
from  the  classic  writers,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  excel  other  European  na- 
tions, the  great  prose  writers  of  an- 
tiquity should  have  been  so  much 
aud  so  unworthily  neglected,  that 
many  of  them  have  as  yet  no  place 
assigned  in  our  literary  common- 
wealth ;  and  others,  which  have  been 
naturalized  among  us,  have  been 
presented  under  a  garb  so  mean,  that 
a  stranger  can  with  difficulty  discern 
those  features  of  majesty  which  are 
ascribed  to  them  by  their  admirers. 
The  French,  soon  after  the  restora* 
tion  of  learning,  beean  to  cultivate 
prose  translation  with  assiduity;  and 
they  possess  versions,  executed  at  an 
e^rly  period,  which  are  still  read 


with  pleasure,  and  considered  as 
standard  works.  In  England,  this 
species  of  literature  seems  to  have 
been  commonly  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  province  of  servile  la- 
bour, subservient  only  to  the  pur* 
pose  of  immediate  gain.  Our  tran- 
slators therefore,  as  may  be  easily 
supposed,  usually  had  rec(^urse  to 
the  most  accessible  sources,  and 
consulting  the  French  version  much 
more  frequently  than  the  Greek  or 
Latin  original,  often  copied  in  a  ri- 
diculous manner  theerrora  of  their 
predecessors,  besides  adding  many 
others  of  their  own.  In  fact,  no  bet- 
ter terms  can  be  emplo}"^  to  Aa- 
racterize  the  meanness  of  their  per- 
formances, than  those  adopted  by 
themselves  to  designate  their  la- 
hours,  "  done  into  English.**  A 
few  respectable  writers  have  of  late 
done  something  to  remove  this  iave* 
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terate  reproach,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  h^udableexample  whichthey 
have  given  will  be  followed  by  other 
exertions  eaoally  meritorious,  till 
we  shall  no  longer  fear  to  place  our 
prose  translations  in  competition 
with  those  of  any  other  natioq. 

To  burnish  a  version  of  Sallast, 
which  might  deserve  admission  into 
the  rank  of  classical  performances, 
was  the  primary  object  of  Dr.  Steuart 
in  the  work  which  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  examine. 

The  translator  justly  entertains 
iome  apprehension  that  the  small 
proportion  which  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  work  bears  to  the  quan- 
tity of  secondary  matter  with  which 
it  IS  connected,  will  be  a  subject  of 
surprize  to  his  readers,  and  will  re- 
quire some  explanation  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  the  writer  has  been 
directed  in  this  accumulation  of  ma- 
terials. When  a  work,  capable  of 
heit^g  reduced  wttbin  the  compass 
of  a  very  small  pocket  volume,  is 
expanded  to  the  size  of  two  quarto 
vohimes,  of  no  ordinary  dimensions, 
fc  is  piirdonaWe  if  die  reader  h»?«itate 
to  venture  on  a  perusal,  without 
some  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  labour  of  the  undertaking  shall 
be  rewarded.  But  let  Dr.  S.  speak 
for  himself : 


■  .1^ 
«<  IN  dcliveni^  to  the  pubKc  two  bulky 
Volumes,  in  which  the  difproporrionate 
quantky  of  tramUud  to  orlgma!  matter  is 
coa2»picuouA,  and  yet  bearing  for  their  tide 
The'Wobks. OF  Sallust,  some  Jnnefa* 
tory  explanation  appears  to  be  requisite. 
From  the  ambition  of  adding  to  our  litera- 
ture, it  was  my  design  to  render  the  wiit^ 
logs  <^  this  great  historian  an  English  book : 
P^t,  to  the  nnspeakable  loss  of  the  repub- 
Kc^f  letters,  only  a  small  portion  of  them 
ham  descended  entire  to  posterity.  ¥oiir 
tllDrt  pieces  are  all  that  we  can  boast,  as 
eotiiled  to  that  descriptioa.  namely,  the  Ju- 
Mnhine  War,  the  Con^acy  of  Catiline, 
«id  the  two  Political  Letters,  addressed  to 
f^g*^y  As  10  the  FragmenU,  although 
they  CQOtinn  some  Orations  that  are  entire, 
aad  may  be  carious  to  .the  jKhplar,  they 


wootd  make  bat  an  uaimeresting  appearance 
in  a  modem  dress. 

«*With  the  view,  therefore,  of  giving 
greater  value  to  the  publication,  and  reH- 
dering  it  worthy,  in  some  son,  of  the  re- 
mectahle  name  it  bears,  I  thought  of  pre«^ 
nxing  to  it  an  Essay,  somewhat  similar  to 
that,  which  Mr.  Murphy  has  prefixed  to  hia 
Tacitus,  oa  the  Lite  and  Genius  of  diat 
writer.  Like  him,  I  intended  toaccom** 
pany  the  text  only  of  the  authiur  with  Notea 
Historical  and  Critical:  and  one  modentff 
▼olmae,  I  h<^>ed,  might  coaipriao  thtf 
whole.  The  interesting^  nature,  howcfcr* 
of  the  period,  in  which  Sallust  flourished, 
the  celebrated  names,  and  the  memoinhk 
occurreaces,  connected  with  the  traoaac^ 
tions  of  bis  life,  obliged  me  to  take  a  wider 
range.  A  second  Essay,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine his  Literary  Character,  was  then  un- 
dertaken ;  copious  Notes  were  added  to 
both ;  until  the  whole  insensiUy  grew  to  a 
size,  sufficient  to  fill  an  entire  volume,  widi* 
out  any  aid  from  the  translated  matter,  ex^ 
ceptingthatof  the  Political  Letters  to  Csb* 
sar.  Another  volume,  of  course,  becamt 
necessary,  contaimng  the  two  Ifistodcal 
pieces  of  the  author.- 

^  Thus^  the  work  has  a  twofold  objea  ( 
First,  to  endeavour  to  add  to  the  small 
number  of  our  versions  of  the  Prose-Oaa- 
sics,  which  an  Englishman  of  taste  can  read 
with  satis&ctioQ^  and.  Secondly,  to  throw 
some  lifht  on  the  Civil,  and,  in  particular, 
o&  the  Literary  History,  of  the  Jv  Liaif  and 
Augustan  ages.'* 

In  tbe  critical  examination  of 
^my  work,  two  objects  natur ally-pre- 
seot  tbemsdres :  its  design,  and  it^ 
execution.  We  shall^  for  the  pre- 
sent, confine  ourselves  to  the  latter 
of  these  objects,  and  with  a  view  to 
,  to  it,  follow  the*author  tbrou^^fa  the 
several  parts  of  which  his  work  con*- 
sists. 

The  greater  pfart  of  tbe  first  vo* 
lume  is  devoted  to  introductory  mat- 
ter, consisting  of  the  essays,  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  on  the 
life  and  genius  of  Sallust ;  and  on 
his  literary  character,  with  that  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Each  of 
these  dissertations  is  accompanied 
by  copious  notes.     T^ie  two  politic 
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cal  letters  to  Caesar,  with  f heir  cona- 
liientary,  close  the  volume. 
:  The  life  of  Sallust  has  been  treat- 
ed by  Le  Clerc,  a  learned,  labori- 
ous, and  well-known  writer.  Suc- 
ceeding biographers  of  the  historian 
have  been  much  indebted  to  his  in- 
dustry, and  have,  indeed,  done  lit- 
tle more  than  repeat  the  facts  which 
his.diligence  ha^  collected.  He  is, 
however,  chargicd  by  Dr.  S.,  and 
the  accusatiqa  appears  in  some  in-^ 
stances  well  supported,  with  culpa- 
ble inaccui:acyinhis  statements,  and 
rashness  in  his  conclusions. 
'^  Sallust  was  born  at  Amiternura, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  567^  under  the 
consulate  of  Lucius  Cprnelius  Cin- 
na,  and  Cnaeus  Paipifius  Carbo.  His 
family  was  probably  plebeian,  as  he 
jfilled  the  ofHi^e  ot  tribune  of  die 

5>eojple,  and  his  partialities  mani- 
estly  incline  to  the.  popular  cause. 
In  his  youth  be  removed  to  Rome  ; 
and,  as  we  are  told  by  JSuetonius, 
was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  At- 
•leius,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
that  age,  who  bore  the  surname  of 
Philologus.  An  intimate  friendship 
subsisted  between  the  instructor  and 
his  pupil.  After  the  death  of  the 
iatter,  the  grammarian  transferred 
his  friendship  to  tjie  rival  of  Sallust, 
Asinius  PoUio,  who  was  engaged 
in  composing  a  history  of  the  civil 
war ;  (Hor.  Carm.  II.  1.)  and  assist- 
ed him  by  his  criticism,  and  by  pre- 
cepts respecting  the  genius  of  the 
historic  style.  Asinius  Pollio,  who 
(entertained  a  bitter  enmity  against 
the  memory  of  Sallust,  attributed 
the  ancient  modes  of  expression 
cultivated  by  him,  and  the  obscu- 
rity which  he  strangely  imputed  to 
his  style,  to  the  influence  and  di- 
rection of  his  preceptor  Atteius, 
though  .  the.  advice  of  that  very 
granimariivn,  delivered  to .  Pollio 
himself,  was  to  employ  simple  and 
, natural  ej^pressigns,  and  to  avoid, 
with  the  greatest  caution,  the  ob- 
scure diction  and  daring  metaphors 
o,f  Sallust.^  (Suet,  dcill.  Gramto.X.)  . 


It  was  at  an  early  period  tbtt 
Sallust,  as  he  himself  mforms  as, 
turned  his  thoughts  to  historical 
composition,  though  soon  diverted 
from  it  by  the  seductions,  of  plea- 
sure and  the  pursuits  of  ambition. 
Notwithstanding  the  gravity  and  se- 
verity of  the  philosophic  tone,  which 
he  assumes,  in  the  prefaces  of  his 
histories,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
authors,  that  in  his  youth  he  de- 
livered himself  w:itli  little  scruple  or 
restraint  to  the  indulgence  of  some 
of  those  pleasures  on  which  he  pours 
his  censure.  He  has  hence,  iii  sub- 
sequent ages,  been  perpetually  cit- 
ed as  a  memorable  example  of  in- 
consistency betvyeen  profession  and 
practice,  and  we  almost  wonder 
that  Juvenal  did  not  cite  him  among 
his  hypocritical  philosophers,  when 
he  indignantly  asLs — 

Quia  tulerit  Gracchosi  de  seditiime  que- 
rentes^ 

It  is  on  the  other  side  not  impro- 
bable, as  Dr,  S.  strenuously  n>ain- 
tains,  that  the  inconsistency  of  the 
historian's  conduct  with  the  strict- 
ness of  bis  professed  principles, 
may  have  caused  his  character  to  be 
reprobated  With  greiiter  severity  than 
it  deserves ;  tliat  his  T*<;es  have  Been 
exaggerated,  and  the  criminal  ac- 
tions of  others,  in  some  instances, 
laid  to  his  charge.  Six  persons  of 
the  name  of  Sallust,  contemporarj 
with  the  historian,  are  enuroeraletl, 
some  of  whom  have  been  evidently 
confounded  with  him. 

A  very  disreputable  story  is  told 
by  Aulus  Gellius,'  (xvii.  18.)  on  the 
authority  of  Varro,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  modern.  biop:raphcrs,  re- 
spectidg  an  intrigue  whicn  Sallust 
is  said  to  have  carried  on  with 
Fausta,  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sylla,  and  wife*  of  Milo,  by  whom 
the  offender  was'  discovered ;  and, 
after  being  severely  beaten,  was 
obliged  to  make  atouemeatby  the 
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payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Our 
author,  however,  has  not  wanted 
advocates  who  have  attempted  to 
remove  the  odium  of  this  trans- 
action from  hini,  and  to  shew  by 
chronological  arguments,  and  the 
authority  of  ancient  writers,  that  if 
the  anecdote  is  founded  in  truth,  it 
must  be  some  other  Sallust  th^n 
the  historian  to  whom  it  refers. 
Their  reasons  are  thus  stated  "by  the 
pre^nt  biographer ; 

*«  THE  passages  in  Horace  and  Virgil, 
where  this  story  is  alluded  to,  are  Sat.  L.  I. 
lv.41.  &  48,  -ffineid.  L.  VJ.  v.  612; 
aod  in  the  commentary  of  the  antient  Scho- 
liasts, Aero,  Porphyno,  and  Servius,  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  person,  here  meant,  was 
Sallust  the  writer  of  the  history.     By  Aero 
and  Porphyno  we  are  likewise  informed, 
that  this  is  uij^ubtedly  the  same  Sallust,  to 
whom  Horace,  by  name,  inscribes  a  beauti- 
ful litde  Ode  (the  second  of  the  second 
Book),  on  the  proper  use  of  tlie  gifts  of 
fortune,  beginning  Nuilus  argento  color  tsff 
&c.;*afact  which  there  can  be  no  r»om  to 
doubt,  considt-rin?  the  age  in  which  those 
Gramreariana  lived,  and  their  opportunities 
of  ioformition  from  many  documents,  that 
are  now  unfortunately  lost.     There  is,  how- 
erer,  a  considerable  error  in  the  SchoKa  on' 
the  Ode,  which  was  first  detected  by  the 
learned  Torrentius.     He  beyond  contro- 
Tersy  shows,  from  an  historical  fact,  record^ 
ed,  at  V.  ]  7,  by  Horace  himself,  that  the 
person  there  alluded  to  could  not  be  our  au- 
thor, although  it  very  probably  might  be 
his  nephew  ballustius  Crispus :  For  in  this 
passage  Phraates,  kipg  of  Farthia,  is  stated 
to  havebeef^/A^/i  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors ;  an  event,  which  is  well  known  to 
hare  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  certainly  wirj  <;/iwr  SaUusUlu 
hiiiorian'i  dettik* 

Redditmn  Cyri  sofio  Phraaten, 
Dissidens  plebi ,  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  virtus,  popnlumque  falsis . 

Dedocet  uti 
Vocibus. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  prinqe. 
See  Justin.  L..  XLII.  4. 5.— Dion.  Cass. 
L.  LIV.— Strab.  L.  XVI.  p.  748.  The 
adventore,  indeed,  with  Fausta,  the  circum- 
•taocea  described  in  the  Satires,  and  the 
vell4uiown  use,  which  the  younger  Sallust 
An>'.  Ubv.  Vol-  V, 


made  of  an  immoderate  fortune,  all  suffici** 
endy  correspond  with  his  actual  tertiper  artd 
manners,  and,  also,  with  the  style  otSalius^ 
tius  Criffiusy  by  which  Aero  has" designated 
him,  instead  of  Caius  SuiiustiuSf  the  usual 
appellation  which  is  given  to  the  elder  Sal- 
lust. Thus  it  clearly  appears,  that,  as  the 
Sallust  mentioned  in  the  Ode,  and  the  one 
mentioned  in  the  Satires,  were  thmamefierf 
son,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  hafe 
been  the  historian :  And  to  those  who  re- 
ject the  idea  of  the  nephew,  we  may  say^ 
with  Torrentius,  uiRus  ergo  Salltutius  qu/C'* . 
reriiiw  est :  It  must  rest  with  them  to  disi 
cover  some  more  suitable  character,  among 
the  numerous  persons  of  the  name,  who 
certainly  live'd  in  this  period.  See  Note 
49.  anteh.  Hence,  likewise,  we  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  iVsconiusPedianus  com-* 
posed  the  lives  of  both  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Sallust,  productions  uiiich  we  have 
to  lametit  are  unfortunately  lost. 

"In  regard  to  the  declaration  of  Aului 
Gellius,  that  he  took  the  anecdoie  concern* 
ing  Fausta-from  Varro,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  former  speaks  from  memory  onlyg 
and  does  not  here^  according  to  his  usual: 
practice  when  certain  9f '  a  fact,  give  the 
passage  from  the  original,  w^i*^)  &i^d,  in  the 
present  case,  from  Vifro's  treatise  De 
Pace^  to  which  he  refers.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  he 
mistook  the  unclefor  tlie  nepl.^ew,  or,  at  least 
for  some  other  Sallust  than  our  autlior,  par- 
ticularly as  the  testimony  of  both  Aero  and 
-Porphyno  unites  in  proving  that  this  must 
have  been  the  case. 

*'  Since  the  age  ofTorrentius,  similar  sen* 
timents  have  been  entertained,  by  the  most 
learned  critics,  respecting  Salkst's  concern' 
in  the  adventure  with  Fauf  ta,  ^n  which  such 
a  superstructure  oi  obloquy  has  be^n  built  % 
and  Le  Fevre,  and  Dacier,  and  oihers, 
have  subscribed  to  them.*' 

We  do  not  fully  see  the  force  of 
this  reasoning.  Are  not  Aero  find 
Porphyrio*  as  likely  to  be  mistakea 
respectinej  the  identity  of  ihe  Sal* 
lusts  of  the  Satire  and  the  ode,  as  A. 
Gellius  ri'spccting  t!)e  object  of  tlid" 
anj^cdote  f  There  is  no  chronolo- 
gical inconsistency  in  the  story  it- 
self. l?ut  had  there  been  any  foun* 
dation  for  it,  at  least  as  applicable  to 
the  historian,  it  would  have  probably 
transpired    in   some    conteinporaN' 
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narrative  of  the  transactions  of  the 
9^e,  as  Sal  lust  was  the  political  ene- 
iDy  of  Milo,  and  conspicuously  en- 
gaged in-  the  proceeiiin<;s  which 
took  place  a^rainst  him  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Ciodius. 
.  At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  Sallust  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  None  of  his 
accusers  have  ventured  to  throw 
any  imputation  on  him,  as  in  any 
degree  participating  in  that  nefah* 
ou8  enterprize.  As  Catiline  labour- 
ed to  draw  all  the  debauched  and 
abandoned  youths  of  Rome  into  his 
scheme,  an  argument  is  hence  drawn 
by  bis  apologist  in  favour  of  the  his- 
toriun's  character,  as  free  at  least 
from  the  enormities  ^  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it  by  bis  ene- 
mies. 

With  a  mind  certainly  not  insen- 
sible to  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
he  was  not,  however,  wholly  divert- 
ed by  it,  either  from  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  or  the  career  of  am- 
bition. "  Imbecilla  setas,"  says  the 
historian  respecting  himself,  **  am- 
bitione  corrupta  tenebatur ;  ac  me, 
quum  ab  rehquorum  mulis  moribus 
dissentirem,  honoris  cupido  eadcm, 
quas  csteros,  fama  atque  invidia 
vexabat."  The  first  step  of  his  ho- 
nours Was  the  qusDstorship,  an  office 
which  entitled  its  possessor  to  n  seat 
in  the  senate.  But  of  this  period  of 
the  life  of  Sallust  no  accounts  have 
reached  us.  An  interval  of  eight 
years  is  left  to  conjecture;  and  if 
we  resort  to  conjecture,  no  suppo- 
'sition  is  more  probable  than  that 
of  Dr.  S.  who  finds  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  "like  most  Romans  who 
were  anxious  to  drink  at  the  foun- 
tains of  philosophy,'*  **  he  now  vi- 
sited Greece,  and  Athens  in  parti- 
cular, tlie  country  of  Thucydides.'* 

The  great  political  parties  be- 
tween which  the  republic  was  to  be 
destroyed,  were  now  fast  approach- 
ing to  the  period  of  their  conflict. 
8aljust  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Casar,  and  in  701    (A.   U.  C.) 


was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple  for   the   ensuing  year,   along 
with    Quintns     Pompeius    Rufus, 
grandson  of  Sylla,  and  Titus  Mu- 
natiVis  Plancus.      The  year  of  his.     ; 
tribunesbip  was  signalized    by  the 
murder  of  Clodius,  and  the  trial  of 
Milo   as  the   perpetrator  of  that 
deed.     Sallust  bore  a  considerable 
share  in  the  proceedings  on  this  oc* 
casion.     The  body  being  brou^t 
into  the  forum,  the  tribunes  hostile 
to   Milo   harangued  the  populace, 
whose  fury  was  easily  excitea.   Un- 
der the  conduct  of  Scxtus  Clodius, 
a  relation  of  the  deceased,  they  hast- 
ened to  the  senate-house,  the  fur- 
niture of  which   was  employed  as 
a  funeral  pile,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture, together  with' some  adjoining 
buildings,     was    soon    reduced  to 
ashes.     In  this  situation  of  aflairs, 
Pompey,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
chief   of  the  state,    was  appointed 
sole  consul,   and  ordered,   m  con- 
junction with  the  tribunes,  to  take 
such  measures  as  might  secure  the 
commonwealth  from  danger. 

The  event  of  tlie  trial  to  which 
Milo  was  soon  brought  is  well  known. 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  friend,  intimidated  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  popular  violence,  ac- 
quitted himself  with  but  little  of 
his  customaty  eloquence,  thougii 
the  speech  which  he  afterwards 
published  may  be  deemed  his  mas- 
terpiece. Mflowas  condemned  to 
exile,,  and  retreated  to  Marseilles. 

A  kind  of  reconciliation  soon  af* 
ter  took  place,  between  Sallust  and 
Cicero.  Dr.  S.  conjectures,  for  the 
honour  of  his  author,  that  *'  thelat- 
ter  probably  perceived  that  his  po- 
litical influence  was  now  in. die 
wane,  and  he  dreaded  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities  with  a  rival,  who 
had  all  the  vigour,  as  well  as  the 
yoiuh  of  Clodius,  and  beyond  ques- 
tion wa» distinguished  by  far  supe^ 
rior  talents." 

The  quinquennial  review  of  the. 
senate  took  place  in  the  year  704| 
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when  Appius  Claudius  and  iPiso 
were  censors.  Their  office  was  ex- 
ercsied  with  partiality  and  rigour, 
and  as  the' censors  themselves  were 
not  regarded  as  immaculate,  their 
aiFected  austerity  drew  on  them  the 
ridicule  of  the  public.  From  mo- 
tives of  political  ewnity  more  pro- 
bably thun  from  a  regard  to  private 
character,  Sallust  was  on  this  occa- 
sion expelled  from  the  bouse.  His 
conduct,  qr  reputed  character, 
musty  however,  have  afforded  some 
plausible  pretext  for  this  mark  of 
disgrace,  and  his  licentious  man- 
ners are  assigned  as  the  cause  by  the 
ancient  commentator  on  Horace.  A 
passage  of  the  declaimer  renders  it 
not  improbable  that  Sallust  on  this 
occasion  joined  the  army  of  Caesar. 
**  Nequepost  ilium  delectum  sena* 
tus  unquam  te  vidimus ;  nisi  forte 
in  ea  te  castra  conjecisti,  quo  om^ 
ois  sentina  reipublicae  confluxerat.'' 

By  the  ascendancy,  which  the 
victories  of  Cuisar  gave  to  his  party, 
Siillust  was  soon  enabled  to  recover 
fais  political  importance  and  dignity  j 
and  by  the  influence  of  his  patron 
was  raised  a  second  time  to  the 
qusestorship,  an  office  which  implied 
the  restoration  of  his  seat  in  the  se- 
nate. This  event  happened  about 
a  year  after  his  expulsion  from 
it. 

About  this  time  it  appears  from 
internal  evidence,  thait  the  first  of 
Sallust's  political  letters  to  Csesar 
was  composed,  which  in  the  editions 
is  erroneously  numbered  the  second. 
It  was  after  the  capture  of  Alexan- 
dria that  the  second  letter  was  writ- 
ten. 

A.  U.  G,  707,  under  the  consulate 
of  Ciesar,  and  by  his  influence,  Sal- 
lust was  made  praetor.  He  had  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  about 
this  time  married  the  well-known 
7'erentia,  recently  divorced  from 
Cicero,  after  an  union  of  thirty 
years-  Terentia  was  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  arid  considerable  talents. 
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but  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  tem*- 
per.    *  .  . 

Africa  wa^  now  the  centre  of  the 
civil  war,  where  the  scattered  adhe- 
rents of  Pormpey's  partv  had  rallied, 
and  seemed  resolved  to  make  a 
stand.  Sallust  now  assumed  the 
military  character,  ami  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Caesar, 
with  the  command  of  a  division  con- 
sisting of  the  tenth  legion,  With  some 
other  troops.  An  unfortunate  iriu'7 
tiny  took  place  among  his  men,  who 
declared  their  determination  not  to 
quit  Italy.  The  historian,  having  ' 
in  vain  attempted  by. threats  and  pro* 
mises  to  appease  them,  was  compel- 
led to  betake  himself  to  flight.  The 
soldiers  directed  their  march  to 
Rome,  and  appearing  before  the 
dictator,  were  reduced  to  contrition 
by  a  single  word.  Such  is  the  as- 
cendancy which  a  great  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  acquiring. 

The  war  m  Africa  was  now  con-^ 
ducted  by  Caesar  in  person,  and  he  ' 
was  accompanied  by  the  prastor  Sal- 
lust. He  IS  mentioned  on  one  occa- 
sion by  the  historian  of  the  African 
war.  As  this  is  his  only  niilitary 
exploit  which  has  been  rec'ordedi, 
we  shall  present  it  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  S.  TAhose  account  is  extracted 
from  Hirtius.  The  enterprize  seems 
not  to  have  been  attended  with  any 
difficulty  or  danger. 

<*  A  few  days  after  the  d^>arkation  of  the 
troops,  iDt^lIigence  being  brought,  that  a 
valuable  magazine  of  com  and  other  stores 
had  been  formed  at  Cercina,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  Sallust  was  dispatched 
with  a  det^chment  of  die  fleet,  and  pe* 
remptory  orders  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  island.  <  As  to  the  possibility,  of  the 
attempt,'  said  Caesar  to  his  Lieutenant, 
on  giving;  him  kis  instructions,  *  it  is  need- 
less to  deliberate :  Our  circunristances  are 
such  as.  admit  of  no  room  for  delay,  and  no 
.  excuse  for  disappointment.'  The  vigorous 
character  of  Sallust  was  hot  calculated  to 
disappoint  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in 
him ;  and  he  executed  the  service  with  e^ual 
celerity  and  success. 
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**  Caius  Decimius,  who  had  the  rank  of 
QucEstor,  at  that  time  commanded  at  Cerci- 
da^  where  he  had  been  8Utioned  for  the 
protection  of  the  stores.  This  officer  no 
sooner  was  informed  tliat  the  squadron  un* 
der  Sallust  was  off  the  coast,  than,  getting 
on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  accident 
threw  in  his  way,  he  quick fy  put  to  sea,  and 
abandoned  the  island  to  the  enemy.  The 
Cercinians  were  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Dictator's  interest*  and  received  bis  Lieu- 
tenant with  open  arms.  In  the  place  the 
Prs^tor  found  a  valuable*  magazine  of  com 
and  provisions ;  and,  there  being  no  want 
of  transports  in  the  harbour,  he  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  shipped  without  delay,  and  pro^ 
ceeded  with  it,  under  a  strong  convoy,  to 
the  camp  of  Caesar. " 

On  the  reduction  of  Afiica,  Sal- 
lust  was  appointed  to  an  office  of 
iigh  dignity  and  trust,  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Numidia,  with  the  rank  of 
proconsul.  His  jurisdiction  extend- 
ed from  Carthage  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  But  unhappily  this  grave 
philosopher,  this  zealous  advocate 
of  priaiitive  equity  and  simplicity, 
found  the  temptatioiis  of  high  of- 
fice, with  easy  opportunities  of  op- 
Jression  and  extortion,  too  great  for 
is  virtue  to  sustain.  Even  the 
friendly  zeal  of  Dr.  S.  cannot  exo- 
nerate ills  author  from  the  reproach 
to  which  his  misconduct  on  this  oc- 
casion has  exposed  him.  "  The 
historian,'*  he  is  compelled  to  admit, 
**  was  in  haste  to  grow  rich,  and 
teems  to  have  felt  little  scruple 
Sibout  the  means."  The  government 
of  a  single  year  having  sufficiently 
answered  his  purposes,  he  returned 
to  Rome. 

The  aggrieved  Africans  followed 
liim  with  their  complaints.  But 
their  governor  could  scrqen  himself 
ftpmjustitrewith  as  much  facility  as 
he  could  e^iercise  injust'ce,  and  41 
bribe  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterlintr,  conveyed  to  the  dictator, 
prevented  tlieprosccutiou  from  pro- 
ceeding. 

After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Salhist, 
t)ossessed  of  an  affluent  fortune,  the 
truits  of  his  plunder^  spent  the  re* 


maindcr  of  his  life  in  retiretnenfei 
The  following  account  is  given  of 
the    palace,  which  be  inhabited  ig  . 
Rome : 

"  He  purchased  an  ample  tract  of 
ground,  on  tlie  Quirinal  hill,  in  that  (lis* 
trict  of  Ronte,  called  from  its  situaliont 
the  Aha  Semita,  where  ilie  prospect  is 
more  delightful,  and  the  air  is  thought 
more  pure,  than  in  any  other  Quarter  of 
the  city.  Here  Sallust  erected  a^ag- 
nificeirl  house,  which,  with  the  various 
huildings  connected  wilh  it,  covered  an 
extensive  surface  ;  and,  adjoining  to  the 
house,  he  laid  out  those  famous  gardens, 
90  oAen  mentioned,  and'  so  highly  ex* 
lolled  by  ihe  antients,  as  the  pride  and. 
ornament  of  Home.  From  (he  ac* 
count  ofM.  de  Erosses,  who  surveyed 
the  spot  wilh  the  eye  of  a  scholar,  they 
must  have  stretched  over  a  vavst  circuit; 
comprehending,  besides  a  considerable 
space  now  uncultivated,  the  scitc  oC 
three  stately  churches.  Madonna  delh 
Vittoria,  St.  Sussanna,  and  St.  Nicolas; 
the  street  called  Solaria  ;  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Circus  of  Flora,  or,  more 
properly,  the  Euricinian  Venus  ofSai^ 
lust :  besides  the  whole  of  the  preseut 
noble  Negroni  gardens,  the  boltiMn  of 
those  of  Barberiui,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  those  oFLudovisio. 

"  In  front  of  his  house  towards  the 
street,  where  the  church  of  St.  Su- 
zanna  now  stands,  Sallust  constructed  t 
spacious  market-place,  for  his  own,  as 
well  as  for  the  accommodation  of  tJiat 
quarter  of  the  city;  where  every  ar- 
ticle, whether  for  use  or  luxuryvwas 
bought  and  sold.  This  market-place, 
although  called  the  Sallustian,  might  pos* 
aibly  receive  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cum  stance  of  its  being  situated  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  ourau« 
thorns  residence.  But  the  likelihood  is> 
that,  agreeably  to  the  patriotic  custom, 
among  tl)e  Romans,  of  dedicating  private 
wealth  to  objects  of  public  utility,  it 
owed  lis  existence  to  tlie  munificence  of 
the  historian. 

"  The  oUier  front  of  Sallust's  house 
looked  to  the  Gardens.  Here  every 
beauty  of  nature,  )»nd  every  embeUish* 
mcnt  of  art  seem  to  have  been  assem- 
bled, that  could  delight  or  gratify  the 
senses.  Umbrageous  <  walks,  open  par* 
terres,  and  cool  porticos,  displayed  ib^t 
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iraruHis  attractions.  Amidst  shrubs  and 
flowers  of  every  -hue  and  odour^  inler- 
•perstd  with  statues  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  pure  streams  of  water 
preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air;  and  while, 
on  the  one  band,  the  distant  prospect 
caught  the*  eye,  on  the  other»  the  close 
retreat  invited  to  rapose  or  medita- 
tion. 

"At  the    further  extremity  of  Uiis 
charming  spot,  Sallust  bad  erected  baths, 
in  a  style  the  roost  magnificent     They 
were  supplied  by  the  water,  which  gave 
fre<^neiis  and  kixuriance  to  the  gardens; 
and  it  flowed  along  the  hill/ in  pipes  and 
aqueducts,  constructed    with    vast  ex* 
t)eDce  and   labour.     Not  far  from  the 
baths,  rose  the   temple  of  the   Sallus« 
tiao  Venus;  and,  beyond  it,   a  Circus 
dedicated  to  the  same  goddess,  called  the 
Circus  of  Erycinian,  or  Venus  of  Sallust* 
This  Circus,  as  well  as  the  temple  itself, 
although  the  work  of  an  earlier  age,  had 
been,  at>out  this  period,  repaired  and  de- 
corated  by  our  author's  taste  and  libe- 
lalilj.     The  temple    was  of   an   oval 
form,  supported,  on  all  sides,  by  marble 
eolumnsof  the  Corinthian  order.     Four 
separate  doors,  with  four  flights  of  steps 
that  led  to  them,  tbrmed  the  spacious  en- 
trance-; and  each  door-piece  wan  up- 
held by  two  columns  of  transparent  ori- 
ental alabaster.    An  elegant  statue  of 
the  goddess  of  love,    with    Cupid    by 
her  side,   occupied  the  middle  of  the 
sanctuary,  of  whicb4he  pavement  was  in- 
laid with  mosaic- work,  and  the  walls  co- 
hered with  Grecian  marble. 

"  T^ieae  iraprovements,  in  process  of 
ihne^  were  (bund  too  superb  and  exten- 
nretbr  a  private  individual.  On  the 
death  of  our  autho%or  in  the  time  of  his 
nepiiew  and  successor,  they  became  im- 
perial property ;  and  the  Sallustian 
palace  aiid  gardens  were,  from  that  pe- 
riod, llie  favourite  residence  of  succes- 
sive emperors.  It  was  here  that  the 
celebrated  .and  voluptuous  entertain- 
ments, called  podecathea,  were  given 
by  Augusiun.  The  taste  of  Vespa- 
sian greatly  preferred  them  to  the  palace 
of  the  ^Caesars.  Even  the  virtuous 
Nerva,  and  the  stern  Aurelian,  were 
attracted  by  their  beauty ;  and,  while  at 
Xome,  had  seldom  any  other  place  of 
abode. 
Under  those  masters  qf  the  world,  it 


may  be  imagined  that  various  improve- 
ments were -made  upon  the  original  de- 
sign and  decorations  of  Sallust,  What- 
soever the  pencil  or  the  chissel  had  pro* 
duced  as  most  exquisite  of  its  kind; 
whatsoever  else  could  be  commanded 
by  expence,  or  contrived  by  ingenuity, 
was  here  brought  together  with  ec|ual 
taste  and  profusion :  Accordingly,  it  is 
in  this  place  that  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art 
have,  at  diflferent  times,  been  discover- 
ed.  The  Hermaphrodite  of  the  Villa 
Borgheze;  the  Faunus  of  the  Villa 
Medici;  the  expiring  Mermiilo ;  the 
Gladiator  and  Faustina ;  the  young  Pa- 
pirius  deceiving  ~his  Mother  as  to  ihe 
deliberations  of  the  Senate;  the  cele- 
brated groupe  of  Niobe  and  her  Chil- 
dren, thes;e  deserve  particularly  to  be 
mentioned,  and  are  well  knowh  to  the 
statuary ;  while  the  fine,  picture,  in 
frescOf  of  the  recumbent  Venus ;  the 
group  called  the  Nymphseum;  and  tho 
emblematical  representation  of  Rome, 
in  Triumph,  are  equally  valued  by  the 
painter,  and  serve  to  convey  some 
notion  how  superbly  the  Gardens  of 
Sallust  were  aduriied,  by  the  skill  of  the 
ancient  artists. 

5'  But  the  incomparable  genius  of  the 
first  possessor  ha<;,  more  than  all  the  rest^ 
consecrated  and  preserved  that  favou« 
rite  spot,  when  the  perishable  memo- 
rials of  pride  and  power  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  forgotten.  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  eigliteen  cenluVies, 
the  scholar  or  the  antiquary  still  traces  it, ' 
with  interest,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
where  it  will  long  perpetuate  his  ta^te 
a'ivd  magnificence.  The  palace  ilielf,- 
erected  by  Sallust,  stood  entire  till  the  bt- 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  Alaric.  It  was 
then  consumed,  with  many  other  public 
and  private  buildings ;  '  and  remained/ 
says  an  elegant  historian,  '  in  the  days 
of  Justinian,  a  stately  monument  of  tlic 
Goihi<; conflagration.*  '* 

Sallust  lived  nine  yea^s  in  retire- 
ment, and  in  this  period,  in  till  pro- 
bability, composed  his  historical 
works,  of  which  the  accounts  of 
the  Ju^urthine  war,  and  the  conspi- 
racy of  Catiline,  still  remain.  }{*a 
general  histoi:y  filled  up  the  inter* 
val  between  these  eY€Xits, 
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His  widow  Terentia.  espoused  a 
third  husband,  Messala  Corvinus, 
tbc  orator.  She  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Vifius  Rufus,  and  lived,  if 
we  may  credit  Pliny,  to  the  age  of 
107  years.    (Pliny,  V.  II.  43.) 

The  family  of  the  Saliusts  conti* 
nued  to  possess  distinction  till  the 
last  ages  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  subject  of  the  second  essay  is 
the  literary  character  and  writings 
of  Sajlust.  It  may  be  divided  into 
four  pairts,  the  first  of  which  sketches 
the  progress  of  learning,- and  espe- 
cially of  historical  composition  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  till  the  a^c  of 
Sallust ;  the  second  is  employed  in 
.settling  the  chronology  of  his  writ- 
ings; tlie  third,  in  estimating  his 
merits  as  an  historian ;  ajid  the 
fourth  gives  an  accoiint  of  the  prin- 
cipal editions  of  his  works,  and  tran- 
slations of  them  into  our  own  and 
other  modern  languages. 

I,  The  Latin  is  evidently  a  com- 
pound language.  Its  constituent 
parts  appear  to  have  been  some  rude 
^nd  forgotten  Italic  idiom  ;  and  the 
Doric  or  Mo\ic  a  dialect  of  the 
Greek,  of  which  it  contains  a  very 
considerable  infusion,  and  from 
whiqh  it  has  borrowed  the  priticipal 
•  part  of  its  structure.  .  The  Greek, 
indeed,  is  so  prevalent,  that  it  may 
lie  regarded  as  the  primary  mate^ 
rial,  tiie  Italic  furnisned  the  alloy. 
From  tiie  consideration  of  its  Lan- 
guage and  its  institutions,  Diony- 
$ius  sj^ys,  that  Rome  may  be  conli- 
ciently  affirmed  to  be  a  city  of  Gre-/ 
cian  origin. 

In  a  passage  ^p.  231)  of  this  essay, 
the  Latin  dialect  of  the  Greek  steins^ 
thoueh  we  are  rather  doubtful  re^ 
specting  the  sense,  to  be  represent- 
ed as  a  distinct  language,  which 
continued  to  be  studied  by  antiqua- 
ries in  the  age  of  Augustus.  The 
sentence  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
following ;  "  It  is  certain  that,  so 
late  as  the  eighth  centuiy  of  the' 
city,  the  Latin  dialect  of  the  Greek 
was  still  studied  by  the  curious ; 
gnd,  for  the  most  part,   cowsi'-tcd 


of  the  JEolic."  Dionysius  is  refer- 
red to.  We  have  observed  nothing 
in  Dionysius  which  tends  to  confirm 
the  hypothesis,  if  such  an  hypoihe- 
sis  is  meant  to  be  advanced,  of  a 
Latin  dialect  of  the  Greek,  distinct 
from  the  Latin  language.  We  sup- 
pose the  oldest  Latin  known  to 
Dionysius  to  hare  been  nearly  as 
different  from  the  Greek  as  the  La- 
tin of  his  own  age. 

The  steps  by  which  the  Latin 
language  ad%*anced  to  refinement 
were  slow.  Its  early  state  was,  how- 
ever, very  different  from  that  wKkh 
it  had  attained  in  the  Augustan  age. 
or  even  from  thatof  Naevius,  Ennius, 
and  Plautus,  since  the  ancient 
hyjjms  of  the  j)riests  were  scarcely 
intelligible  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
The  following'  sentence  of  Dr.  8. 
furnishes  an  excellent  contrast  of 
the  Latin  with  its  parent  tongue, 
and  just  and  philosophic  deductions 
respecting  its  nature  and  construc- 
tion. *'  Its  irregular,  though  vigo- 
rous growth,  its  defective  analogies, 
and  anomalous  cast,  evince  a  descent 
from  that  stock,  greatly  prior  to  the 
age  of  cultivation  ;  and  as  clearly 
indicate  the  incongruous  genius  of 
the  different  tribes  assembled  by 
Romulus  within  the  walls  of  Rome.** 

War  and  political  institutions 
seem  for  several  centuries  to  have 
been  the  only  subjects  of  attention 
with  the  Romans,  nor  is  there  a 
trace  of  any  tiling  like  a  system  of 
literature  till  after  their  communi- 
cation with  the  Greeks.  Livius 
Andronicus,  Naevius,  and  Ennius,^ 
writers  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry, 
(the  latter  species  almost  entirely 
translated  from  Greek  originals) 
stand  at  the  head  of  their  authors, 
and  flourished  in  the  sixth  century 
of  the  city.  There  is  great  re^on 
to  regret  the  loss  of  tlie  latter  of 
these  writers,  as  from  i^is  fragments, 
thoiigh  his  language  is  obsolete,  lie 
appeurs  to  have  been  a  poet  of  true 
genius.  Plautus  and  Terence  still 
renjain,  and  ai»c  read  with  pleasure 
and  admiratioTi.     From  the  works  of 
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Catullus  'and  Lucretius  may  be  ga- 
thered some  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
poetry. 

Prose  composifion  long  continued 
in  a  rude  jand  unpolished  state. 
Oratory  was  tiier  form  in  which  it 
ftrst  flourished,  and  from  Cato,  Ljb- 
lins,  aixt^  Scipio,  through  Crassus 
aad' Antony  (Cic.  de  Ciar.  Orat.) 
t&  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  this  art 
advanced  to  perfection* 

History,  however,  >vas  still  mute 
andong  tlie  Romans,  or  spoke  only 
in  barbarous  tones.  The  earliest 
Roman  history  was  official,  in  the 
form  of  annals,  registered  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus.  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  lived  at  the  conimencement  of 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Roman 
«ra,  undertook  to  extract  from  the 
pontifical  annals  a  regular  his.lory  of 
his  native  country ,  but  was  probably 
not  much  superior  to  the  monastic 
cBroniclers  of  the  middle  ages. 

L.  Anti  pater  CsbHus,  the  contem- 
porary of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  friend 
and  instructor  of  Crassus  the  orator, 
wrote  the  histoi"y  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic war.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  well  skilled  in  the  civil  law. 
His  work  is  said  by  the  ancients  to 
have  advanced  nearer  to  the  idea  of 
legitimate  historical  composition 
than  those  of  his  pi'edecessors ; 
though,  as  taste  became  more  refln- 
e^I,  it  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  good  judges.  Several  writers  fol- 
lowed, none  of  whom  attained  dis- 
tinguished praise. 

Tlie  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  which 
teere  written  before  the  works  of 
Sallusty  will  not,  perhaps,  be  admit- 
ted by  critics  to  the  rank  of  pure 
historical  composition,  but  will  be 
father  referred  to  the  class  of  me- 
moirs,   intended  as    the  materials 
and  authorities  of  future  histories. 
When  we  recollect,   however,   the 
character  given  of  them  by  Cicero, 
we  need  hot  fear  to  place  them  in 
conapi^risonwith  any  historical  works, 
more  regular  and  systematic  in  the 
BOLode  of  tb^ir  composition.    ^^  Dum 


voluit  alios  habere  parata,  unde  su- 
merent,  qui  vellent  scribere  histori-* 
am ;  ineptis  gratum  foitasse  fecit, 
qui  volunt  ilia  calamistris  inurere.; 
sanos  quidem  h(Mnines  a  scribendo 
deterruit."  Brut.  75. 

In  the  hands  of  Sallust,  compared 
with  his  Roman  predecessors,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  his- 
torical composition  received  great 
improvement  We  hesitate,  ho^v- 
ever,  to  bestow  all  tiie  praise  which 
Dr.  Steuart  claims  for  him  as  the  in* 
ventor  of  philosophic  history.  In 
some  of  his  delineations  of  charac- 
ter he  certainly  excels,  but  in  his 
general  reflections  we  cannot  help 
considering  him  as  rather  declama* 
tory  than  profound.  Instead  of  ad- 
vancing beyond  Thucydides  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  he  appears  to 
us,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  the  in- 
ferior of  that  writer. 

His  writini^s,  however,  must  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  bequests  of 
antiquity :  and  the  loss  of  his  gene- 
ral history  is  greatly  to  be  regret- 
ted. 

The  chronology  of  his  works  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  doubt  and 
controversy.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Le  Clcrc,  that  they  were  written 
about  the  year  of  Rome  703,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  tribunitian  office. 
The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Steuait,  that 
they  were  composed  du'ing  his 
final  retu-ement,  after  his  reuurii  from 
his  Numidian  government,  is  far 
more  probable.  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  introductions  of  Sal- 
lust,  in  which  the  author  seems  to 
speak  in  the  character  of  a  man, 
whose  active  life  is  concluded.  It 
agrees  with  the  silence  of  Cicero, 
who  would  not  surely  have  sacriiiced 
to  a  mean  jealousy  or  private  en- 
mity, the  mention  of  a  work,  ho- 
nourable to  his  country,  and  giving 
to  Roman  literature  a  new  claim  to 
value.  The  residence  of  Sallust  in 
Nnmidia  may  probably  have  siio;- 

fested  to  him  the   subject  of  the 
ugurthin«  war.    A  strange  over« 
R4 
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Aight  of  Middleton,  respecting  the 
date  of  Sallust's  works,  is  properly 
corrected  by  Dr  S.  The  biogra- 
pher of  Cicero  has  spoken  of  them 
&s  published  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. It  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
employ  any  argument  in  controvert- 
ing this  hypothesis,  as  it  is  termed, 
after  it  was  observed  that  Sallust 
died.fQur  years  .hefore  the  com- 
mencement of  that  reign. 

The  merits  of  Sallust  are  next 
discussed  at  great  length  undef  the 
heads  of  matter  and  style.  His  ve- 
racity and  impartiality,  his  skill  in 
the  arrangements  of  his  materials, 
a.nd  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  his 
observations,  are  vindicated ;  and 
his  style  examined  through  the  se- 
veral rhetorical  heads  of  perspi- 
cuity, brevity,  knd  force,  and  just 
and  appropriate  ornament.  Some 
objections  of  Ascham  to  his  Ftyle 
are  well  repelled;  but,  probably, 
♦lii^  division  of  the  work  might  have 
been  advantageously  compressed. 

With  respect  to  the  obscurity  of 
Livy,  we  dissent  from  Dr.  S.  The 
first  of  the  passageij  which  he  qiiotos 
is,  we  tijink,  undoubtedly  corrupt, 
and  may,  perhaps,  he  partly  reme- 
died by  transposing  the  word  ego,  so 
that  the  sentence  should  run  as  fol- 
lows :.  "  Injurias,  et  non  redditas  res 
ex  fcedere,  et  rcgem  nostrum  Clu- 
ilium,  causan)  hujusce  esse  belli,  et 
pgo  audisse  videor,  nee  te  dubito, 
Tulle,  eadem  prsB  te  ferre."  I.  23. 
The  second  is,  perhaps,  rather  ob- 
scure, (and  in  what  author  will  not- 
obscurity  sometimes  occur?)  but 
TfOt  in  any  degree  ambiguous.  It  is 
well  and  satisfactorily  explained  b}' 
Pr.  Drakenborch  in  a  single  line, 
though  the  friend,  of  Dr.  S.  might 
fhink  it  necessary  to  write  several  . 
€}uarto  pages  on  the  subject.  The 
phraseology  of  the  thiud  i^  some- 
what singular,  but  we  see  nothing 
in  It  to  excite  our  wonder,  as  one  of 
the  raost  extraordinary  passaj^^es  in 
all  Livy.  The  passage  relates  to 
the  feroJf'Tullia,  pf  whoi^i  the  his^ 


t<M:ian  says,    "  Spernere  sororem, 
quod  vinim  nacta,  muliebri  cessa* 
ret  audaciS.'*     Audacity  of  enter- 
prize,  in  Tullia's  opinioui  was  the 
proper  characteristic  of  an  ambitious 
and  spirited  woman ;  and  a  resolute 
man,    who  feared  no  villainy,  the.^ 
proper  instrument  of  her  wilL  .  She* 
despisi'd  her  sister,  as  deficient  in 
that  audacity,  while  she  possessed, 
a  husband,  who  was  empuatically  a 
mauj  ready  for  the  commission  of 
any  crime.    The  characters  of  lady 
Macbeth  and  her  husband,  in  Shake- 
speare,   sufficiently   illustrate   the. 
meaning  of  Livy. 

As  to  force  oiTstyle,  and  profun- 
dity of  thought,  we  c(innot  consider 
Sallust  as  qualified  to  maintain  any 
competition  with  Tacitus.  He. is, 
however,  with  every  deduction,  a 
striking  writer ;  his  subjects  are 
prand,  his  arrangement  good,  his 
views  of  character  happy,  .  bift 
descriptions  picturesque. 

The  principal  editions  of  Sallust 
are  briefly  noticed  by  Dr.  Steuart, 
without  any  particular  estimate  of 
their  merits.  That  of  Miller,  Ber- 
lin, 12mo.  1751,  was  principally 
employed  by  him  in  the  execution 
of  his  tmnslation. 

The  Italians  and  French  possess 
several  translations  of  this  author, 
none  of  wliich  can  claim  much  no- 
tice beyond  th^  limits  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  except  that  of 
the  celebrated  President  des  Brosses. 

His  plan  is  singular:  it  is  that 
of  giving  a  complete  historyofRonrie 
dtu;ing  the  seventh  century,  found- 
ed on  the  fragments  of  Sallust. 
The  JngiTrthine  war,  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catjiine,  form  the  begin- 
ning and  termination.  The  interval 
is  liiled  up  from  different  authori* 
ties,  and  **  every  single  sentence,  • 
as  well  as  fragmt^nt  of  Sallust,  that 
chances  to  be  pw^sei*ved  by  any 
grammarian,  or  other  ancient  wri- 
ter, is  most  ingeniously  interwoven  ■ 
with  the  bpdy  of  the  narrative.  The 
work  extend:?  to  three  volumes  4(0.-. 
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It  comprizes,  likewise,  a  life  of  Sal- 
lust,  which,  notwithstanding  some 
errors,  shews  a  desire  in  the  author 
to  investigate  the  truth,  and  is  not 
servilely  copied  from  preceding  cri- 
tics or  "biographers.  Of  the  Ger- 
man translations,  those  of  Weingierl 
and  Meisner  are  said  to  be  the  best. 
The  latter  has  published  a  life  of  SaU 
Inst,  on  the  inaccuracy  and  partia- 
lity of  which  Dr.  S.  passes  some  se- 
vere strictures. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  fo- 
reign translations  is  that  of  the  In- 
fant* Don  Gabriel,  which  was  print- 
ed at  the  royal  press  of  Madrid  in 
1772,  and  is  executed  with  great 
typographical  splendour.  The  tran- 
slation is  said  by  Dr.  S.  to  bear  con- 
siderable marks  of  fidelity  and  eru- 
.  ditidn.  It  has,  however,  b^en  sus-* 
spected,  that  the  royal  pen  was  in 
some  degvee  indebted  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Boyer. 

The  English  tfianslations  are  nu- 
merous. Of  the  earlier  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  those  of  Gordon,  Lee, 
Cooke,  and  Rose.  ^ 

On  tlie  whole,  in  these  prelimi- 
nary ess^^s,  though  disproportion- 
ed  to  the  work   with   which  they 
I    arc  connected,  much  sound  learn- 
Sng  and  good  sense  are  displayed, 
much  extensive  and    accurate  in- 
vestigation,   the  result  of  which  is 
conveyed  in  clear  and  elegant  lan- 
gua<re.     Their  fault  is  a  tendency 
to  c}]fFuseness.     Scarcely  a  man  is 
mentioned,  who  does  not  give  oc- 
i    casioa  to  a  biography  ;  scarcely  a 
I   general  topic,  which  does  not  m- 
I    troduce  a  dissertation.    Yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  the 
English  language   the  information 
i    which  is  here  collected  respecting 
the  literary  history  of  Rome  till  the 
Au|?ustan  age. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  trans- 
lation. Respecting  the  accuracy  of 
a  translator  of  SalTust,  little^  needs 
to  be  said,  since,  if  he  bos  any 
daims  to  the  notice  of  tlie  public. 


he  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of 
mistaking  the  sense  of  his  author. 

The  present  version  was  intend-* 
ed  to  be  exfecuted  on  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  well-known 
essay  on  translation,  by  Frazer  Ty 
ler,  now  Lord  Woodhouselee.  The 
object  is  to  unite  fidelity  to  the 
author,  with  the  ease  and  spirit  of 
a  modern  original. 

We  cannot  but  entertain  doubts 
whether  this  specious  and  -seductive 
principle  be  not  likely  to  betray 
its  followers  into  considerable  errors. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  harsh  de-i 
lineation  of  an  exactly  literal  copy 
of  an  ancient  original  is  utterly  re- 
pulsive to  the  taste  of  the  modern 
reader ;  on  the  other,  the  ambiti- 
ous study  of  modem  ornaments,  is 
not  less  offensive  to  a  taste  formed 
on  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  its 
original.  A  pure,  correct,  and  in 
some  degree,  polished  English 
style,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  by 
any  means  inconsistent  with  a  o^reat 
fidelity  of  adherence,  not  only  to 
the  meaning,'  but  even  to  the  phra- 
seology of  an  ancient  author.  What 
reader  of  taste  would  exchange  the 
diction  of  our  authorized  translatitm 
of  thebible,  for  those  Zift^ra/ attempts 
which  have  sometimes  been  made 
to  improve  it,  by  accommodating 
it  to  the  standard  of  fashionable 
expression  ?  We  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  the  proper  medium  of 
fidelity  and  elegance  in  any  in- 
stance more  nearly  attained  than 
in  some  of  Sydenham's  translations 
from  Plato.  Greater  licences  may 
certainly  be  tolerated,  or  are  even 
req[uisite  in  the  translation  of  works, 
which  are  intended  principally  for 
the  amusement  of  the  reader,  as 
the  romances  of  Cervantes  and  Le 
Sage,  than  in  works  of  a  class  less 
generally  attractive,  which  are  less 
translated  from  a  regard  to  pilblic 
find  poDular  taste,  than  to  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  the  ori.c;inal,  and 
are  principally  intended  for  the 
jceference  ox  perusal  of  sucl^  rea-! 
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dersy  as,  possessing  a  taste  for  li- 
terature, have  not  acquired  such 
skill  in  language  as  to  render  the 
perusal  of  the  author  in  his  native 
tongue  perfectly  easy  and  agree- 
able. In  such  a  case,  correctness, 
purity,  and  propriety,  are  imlis- 
pensable;  mych  adventitious  oma- 
meot  we  should  not  require  $  and 
such  a  case  we  conceive  that  of 
SftUust  to  be,  since  it  is  not,  we 
•upi^se,  to  be  expected  that  he 
will  ever  become  a  favourite  au- 
thor of  the  fugitive  reader,  who  is 
in  quest  onjy  of  amusement. 

The  speech,  observes  Dr.  S.  wa$, 
by  the  ancient  historians,   besides 
its  use  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction, 
constantly  regarded  '^  as  the  field 
in  which  they  were  to  lay  out  all 
iJheir  strength  and  ingenuity;     it 
tbould,  therefore,  be  rendered  with 
fiome  degree  pf  corresponding  vi- 
gour in  the  transcript.    The  tran- 
slator  should  here  maintain,    with 
the  original  author,  a   noble  con- 
test of  genius.     He  should  strive, 
liki^  hipi,  to  elevate  his  style  above 
tiie  ordinary  level  of  the  narrative, 
.and    animate  it,   if   possible,  with 
a  corresponding  glow  of  English 
eloquence." — **   The    speeches  in 
Sallust  have    always  been    classed 
among  the  most  beautiful  remains 
of  ancient  elo(|uence  ;  and   I  ac- 
knowledge   that    I  have   laboured 
them  with  extraordinary  attention. 
If  the  attempt  have  failed  to  pre- 
sent them  in.  a  dress  worthy  of  the 
author,  I  cannot  shelter  myself  un- 
der the  plea  of  haste  or  inadverten- 
cy.     It  is  from  no  want  of  dili- 
gence,   but  from  want    of  ability 
to  do  justice  to  the  originals." 

A  specimen  of  the  oratorical  de- 
partment of  the  wprjv,  we  shall  ex- 
tract from  the  celebn^tcd  speech  pf 
Caesar : 

"L.'Itisthedulyoreverynian,Conscript 
'  Fathers,  whose  station  calls hin)  toimpor- 
'  (antdeliberation<$,to  bring,  to  (he  task, a 
^  mind  unclouded  by  pasMon,  divcs(e<J  alike 
'  ofliatred.ocanger^.uliriendship^or  pity; 


'  for  it  is  the  nature  of  those  emotiom, 
'  while  they  disfigure  the  truth,  to  warp 
'  the  decisions  of  the   judgment.     To 

*  be,  at  one  and  the  same  lime,  the  slave 
'  of  passion,  and  the  friend  of  justice, 
'  is  not  in  man.  Reason,  when  free 
'  and  unbiassed,  is  sufficient  for  all  oOr 
'  purposes :  But  when  passion  is  su0\;r- 
'  ed  to  usurp  the  ascendant,  that  belt^ 
'  guide  abandons  her  post,  and  leaves  ai 

*  at  the  mercy  of. a  deceitful  rival. 

•  The  page  of  history.  Conscript  Fa« 
'  ther<,  is  full  of  events,  illustrating  the 

-  *  truth  of  this  proposition.  In  the  lives 
'  of  princes,  and  the  revolutions  of  eal- 
'  pires;  it  were  easy  to  trace  the  latal 
'  effects  of  anger,  or  of  pity^a^^  often  as 

*  men  have  yielded  to  its  inftuence,  and^ 

*  their  counsels  been  sWkyed  by  eilh?*^ 
'  passion :  But,  in  wCat  I  have  to  offer 
'  on  the  present  question,  I  rather  chusc, 
'  from  the  conduct  of  our.  ancestors,  t© 
'  adduce'soroe  of  those  bright  examples 
'  where  passion  has  been  sacrificed  tot 

*  virtuous  self-denial,  the  school  of  wis- 
'  dom.  and  of  sound  policy. 

*  During  the  Macedonian  war,  waged 
'  ugainst  King  Persius,  the  state  of 
'  Rhoiles,  which  had  grown  to  power 

*  and  splendour,  under  the  patronage  of 

*  Rome,    forgot   its    benefactress,  and 

*  sided  with  oar  enemie*  After  the 
'  successful  termination    Of   the  con- 

*  tc<t,  when  the  case  of  the  Rhodiiiil 

*  came  betorc  i.'je  Senate,  our  generoM 
'ancestors  granted  a  free  pardon,  to 
'  that  misguided  people :  They  scorned 
'  to  have  it  said,  that  Rome  hsu}  waged 
'  a  war  of  avarice,  and  nbt  rather  sought 
'  r(}r  a  reparation  of  injuries.  In  all  our 
'  struggles  with  the  power  of  Carthajpe, 
'  there  is  to  be  observed  the  same  calfflt 
'  and  elevated  temper.       During  tlie 

*  subsistence  of  truces,  nay  in  the  season 
'  of  peace  itself,  what  outrages  wertf 
'  not  committed  by  that  faithless  peopled 
<  Still  our  forefathers  disdained  to  reta^ 
'  liate.     Steadily  keeping   in  yiewtb« 

*  dignity    of  their  char^icter,  tjbey  re* 

*  membered  what  wa^  worthy  of  tbo, 
'  Roman  name,  rather  than  the  just  oe* 

*  trihution,  that  was  due  to  an  enemy. 

'  Conscript  Fathers,  these  cases  are 
'  analogous  to  the  ()ue4ion  before  us. 
'  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  between  the 
'  crimes  or  conspirators,  and  your  own 
'  honour,  whit  h  of  the  two  be  the  more 
'  important -object.    The^guiltoELela** 
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^  •  tulus,  and  Ihe  rest,  you  may  indeed 
'  puniiih,  with  the  loss  of  Me;  but^  in 
'  g'^ving  way  to  resentment,   you  com- 

*  cnit  your   reputation.     Should  not  pu- 

*  nishment,  I  piay  you,  bear  a  due  pro- 
'  portion  to  the  crime  conunitted  ?  Name 
^  but  the  pains  and  penalties,  fully  ade- 
'  Quate  to  this  measure  of  iniquity,  and 
'  I  shall  be  the  foremost  to  move  them : 
'But,  since  that  transcends  all  reach  of 
'invention,. all  acknowledged  forms  of 
'  vindictive  justice,  it  were  better,  in 
'  ray  judgment,  to  respect  establi^ihed 
'  institutions^  and  let  the  law  take  itB 
'  course. 

•  Of  those,  who  have  gone  before  me 
'  in  tliis  debate,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
'  that  the  greater  part  have  traced  with 
'  bgenuily,    and   adorned      w'ith    elo- 

*  quence,  their  picture  of  the  jiublic  ca- 
'  lamities.  Tl)e  fury  of  war,  and  the 
'  fate  of  the  c^nqui^ihedt  have  figured  In 
'  their  speeches;,  the  lawless  violation 
'of  youths  and  virgins;  the  tearing 
^  of  ii^fants  from  their  mothers'  bosoms, 
'  and  the  chaste  matron  already  in  the 
'  grasp,  and  subjected  to  the  violence  of 

*  tlie  brutal  soldier.  With  these  ora<i 
'  torsi  temples  and  private  liabilations 
'  are  laid  in  ruins;  massacre  has  com- 
'  xnenced ;  buildings  are  wrapped  in 
'  fiames ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
'  amidst  arras  and  tumult,  blood  and 
^  carnage*  sights  of  iiorror,  and  shrieks 
*ol'  despair,  destruction  involves  the 
'  city  and  its  inhabitants  ! — By  the  im- 
'  fDortal    Gods  i  what  means  such  dc* 

*  clamationi  Do  tho«e,  who  indulge  in 
'  it,  for  a.  moment  imagine,  that  a  Roman 
'  Senate    will  supinely  wait,  to  be  in- 

*  flanqed  againt  the  Conspiracy,  by  such 
'expedients?  Let  me  a«k  them,  virhat 
'  bave  bloody  treason^  and  real  danger 
'A<»     do  with  oratory?  When  the  ap- 

*  |>roach  of  the  Ibrmer  fails  to  strike, 
'will  the  brightest  colours! of  the  lat- 
'  ier  be  heeded?  No!  Conscript  Fa-, 
'ihers;    believe  me,  the  wrongs,  that 

*  MKkeit  ^ndurej  are  but  too  apt  to  awaken 
*•  veni^eance:  It  I;  the  part  of  wisdom 
'  to  turn  away  its  edge,  and  to  check  its 

*  Of  the  nature  of  resentment  it  may 
'  be  truly  observed^  that  it  operates  va- 
'  rious^,  in  various  classes  of  mankind. 
'  He^  -who  is  confined  to  a  private  station, 
'  u  &^y  be  violent  or  reviengefii],  and  the 


*  effects  are  little  known,  and,  of  course, 
'  little  regarded:  The  obscurity  of  the 
'agent  abstracts  his  actions  from  the 
'  notice  of  the  world.  But  it  is  widely 
'  different  with  those,  who  are  placed 
'on  the  summits  of  life.  Every  eye  is 
'fixed  upon  their  conduct;;  and  the 
'  public  claims,  or  at  least  exercises  the 
'  right,  to  judge  their  actions.  Thu.s 
'  the  more  exalted  the  rank,  the  less  the 
'  licence  to  passion  or  appetite;  and  for 

*  the  irregularities,  tliat  proceed  from 
'  favour,    from   hatred,   and  especially 

*  from   anger,  no  apology  is  admitted. 

*  In  a  wurd^  moderation  is  the  virtue  of 
'  superior  rank  ;  and  what,  in  common 

*  life,  would  be  termed  resentment,  is, 
'  when  associate  with  power,  imme- 
'  diately  transformed  into  cruelty  and 
'  pride.  In  the  case,  which  is  before 
'  us.  Conscript  Fathers,  I  freely  admit, 

*  that  guilt  can  be  washed  out,  by  ne 
'  possible  punishment :  But  we  ahouidg 
'  notwithstanding,  remember,  that  in 
'  criminal  scenes,  it  is  the  catastrophe 
'  for  the    most  part,  that  makes    the, 

*  deepest  impression.  Even  on  occa- 
'  sions  of  flagrant  ofi^ence,  and  neces* 
'  sary  severity,  while  the  latter  seizes 
'  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  becomes 
'  the  topic  of  discussion,  they  allow  the 

*  guilt  of  the  sufferer,  no  less  than  the 
<  demands  of  justice,  to  escape  from 
'  their  recollection.*'* 

We  must  confess,  that  notwith- 
standing the  care  and  spirit  of  this 
translation,  it  does  not  exactly 
please  us,  not  from  any  want  of 
ability  or  care  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
S.  but  from  the  excess  of  his  dili- 
gence. The  general  sense  of  the 
author  is  faitlifuUy  exhibited,  iit 
other  respects  the  version  is  abun- 
dantly less  literal  than  Covvpers 
poetical  translation  of  Homer,  and 
scarcely  less  paraphrastic  than  that 
of  Pope.  We  turn  with  more  sa« 
tibfaction  to  tlic  na;iTative.  The 
greater  part  of  the  following  passage 
is  excellent : 

"  XCVm.  Marius,  when  he  saw  his 
utfer  want  of  success,  and  the  time  and 
labour  which  had  been  thrown  away 
in  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  place^ 
was  stung  with  chagrin  and  disappoint* 
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nent.  He  began  to  Ainaht,  whether 
k  were  not  better  at  once  to  raise  the 
MCge,  or  patiently  wait  some  favourable 
turn  of  fortune*  which,  on  fcH-tner  occa- 
stons,  had  so  Irequently  befriended  him. 
WWle  these  reflections  day  and  night 
occupied  his  mind^  it  happened  that  a 
ligurian  a  common  soldier,  belong- 
ing to  the  aaxiiiary  Cohorts,  who  had' 
gone  from  the  lines  to  fetch  water,  ob- 
served some  periwinkles  creeping  among* 
the  rocks.  Proceeding  to  gather,  first* 
voc  and  then  another,  he  became  intent 
oa  the  occupation,  and  was  thereby  gra- 
dually led  up>  almost  to  the  summit  of 
the  precipice.  Every  thing,  he  per- 
ceived, was  quiet  in  that  quarter;  and, 
impelled  by  a  curiosity,  natural  to  all 
taien,  to  see  and  explore  places  unknown,* 
iie  persevered  in  tlie  accent. 
^  •*  It  chanced  that  an  oak-tree  of  con- 
tiderable  magnitude  here  grew  out 
•moBg  the  rocks,  projecting  its  trunk 
near  the  root»  and  after  taking  a  turn, 
•hooting  directly  upwards,  as  trees,' 
in  such  situations,  are  apt  to  do.  By 
kelp  of  this,  the  Ligurian  supported  him- 
aeif;  tlien  boldly  climbing  up»  some- 
times on  the  prominent  parii  of  the 
rock,  and  sometimes  on  the  branches  of 
file  tree,  he  at  last  descried  the  platform 
of  the  castle.  As  for  the  Numidians,  he 
found,  that  they  were  all  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fortifications,  diligently  em- 
ployed in  repulsing  the  assailants.  Ha- 
ving attentively  considered  the  situation 
of  the  place,  and  the  practicability  of  a 
design,  which  suggested  itself  to  his 
imagination,  he  returned  the  way  he 
came ;  not  carelessly,  as  before,  but  de- 
liberately looking  round  him;  examining 
Vith  attention  erery  step,  and  trying  the 
soundness  of  the  footing,  by-  which  he 
bad  ascended. 

**  On  his  return  to  the  camp,  he  has- 
tened to  Marius.  He  related  to  him, 
with  accuracy,  the  particulars  of  his  ex- 
pedition. He  advised  the  general,  by 
alt  means,  to  attempt  the  fort,  on  that 
»ide  of  the  rock,  by  which  he  himself  liad 
«^cended;  making  offer,  at  the  same 
time,  to  act  as  a  guide  to  his  companions, 
and  to  be  the  foremost  in  eficountering 
the  dangers  of  the  enterprise.  On  this 
Marius  dispatched  some  confidential  per- 
sons, who  were  about  him,  Jn  company 
wjth  the  Ligurian,  to  examiiic  the  spot; 
•nd  although  their  reports>  s^  to  the  fa- 


cility, or  the  difficulty  of  tlie  atffetftpt, 
were  as  various  as  the  tempers,  with 
which  it  was' regarded,  yet  they  mfu^ed, 
upon  the  whole,  into  the  Consul's  mind, 
roroe  hopes  of  success.  Resolving  with- 
out -delay,  to  put  it  to  the  lest,  he  se- 
lected, from  among  the  trumpeters,  and 
cornet-blowers  of  the  line,  five  persons, 
who  were  of  a  description  the  most  ac- 
tive and  enterprising,  together  with  four 
Centurions  to  support  them;  and,  put- 
ting the  whole  under  the  command  of  the 
Ligurian,  he  ordered  them  to  be  in  rca-. 
diness  to  set  out,  on  the  foltewing  day, 

"  XCIX.  At  the  time  appointed,  the 
party  left  the  camp;  having  previously 
taken  such  measures,  as  were  needful 
for  the  expedition .  Ilie  Centuri'»ns  ao 
cording  to  the  instructions  of  their  lea- 
der, had  changed  their  arms  and  dress. 
They  had  made  bare  their  head  and  feet, 
both  that  they  might  thereby  have  the 
fireer  prospect,  and  might  climb,  with 
more  facility,  up  the  precipice.  Their 
swords  and^  bucklers  were  slung  a#ro$« 
their  shoulders;  the  last  mentioned  of 
which  being  of  the  Numidian  fashion, 
atid  covered  with  hides,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  lightness,  as  that  all  noise 
might  be  avoided,  if  they  struck  against 
the  rocks. 

'*  Thus  accoutered,  the  Ligurian  led 
the  way.  Wherever  a  rock,  or  the  old 
root  ot  a  tree  appeared  proper  for  the 
purpose,  the  Ligurian  fixed  cords  to 
them,  in  order  to  assist  the  men,  in 
climbing  up.  Sometimes,  stretching  out 
his  hand,-  he  would  lend  his  aid  to  the  ti- 
morous, who  seem  disheartened  by  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  way :  Sometimwi 
where  the  ascent  Was  most  rugged,  he 
would  send  them  up,  one  by  one,  unin- 
cumbered before  him,  and  then  foWovr 
after  liimself,  with  their  arms.  Where- 
ever  it  appeared  dangerous  to  climb,  he 
went  the  foremost.  He  often  ascended 
and  descended,  in  order  to  instruct  h\i 
companions,  stepping  out  of  the  ^^'ay,  to 
allow  them  to  pass,  and  labouring  to  (he- 
cite  them  to  perseverance,  by  his  exam- 
ple. In  this  manner,  after  much  labour 
and  fetigiic,  they  all  reached  the  fort, 
which  they  found,  on  that  wde,  wholly 
deserted,  and  the  Numidians,  as  usual, 
employed  in  the  opposite  quarter,  ajtainsl 
the  enemy. 

"  Marius,  as  soon  as  he  was  inforoied 
of  the  progress  of  the^igurian  and  hi» 
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•AoroiMtpionit^  although  he  had  kept  the 
l^arrison  during  the  whole  day  warmly 
employed,  now  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  prepared  for  a  general  assault.  At 
the  head  of  the  storming  party,  ke  ad- 
vanced himself  from  under  tjie  pent- 
houses. He  formed  the  military  shell, 
and  rushed  forward,  sword  in.  hand,  to 
carry  the  works;  while  the  sUng^rs  and 
archers  poured  their  vollies  from  a 
distance,  and  liie  engines  incessantly 
kept  playing  on  the  besieged.  The 
Numldians  who  had,  more  than  once, 
broken  down,  and  burned  the  moving 
penthouses  of  the  ent?my,  now  became 
confident  in  the  strength  of  their  fortifi- 
cations. Instead  of  remaining  within 
(he  walls,  as  they  had  done  in  the  begin* 
ning,  they  used  t)oidly  to  come  down  to 
the  iop  of  the  rock,  where  they  mounted 
ffiiard  night  and  day,  in  defiance  of  the 
Komans.  Proudly  looking  down,  they 
railed  at  their  efforts.  They  upbraided 
Marxus  with  the  madness  of  his  attempt; 
and,  in  the  height  of  ilieir  exultation, 
threatened  to  make  our  men  the  slaves 
of  Jugurtha. 

*•  In  the  heat  and  earnestness  of  this 
attack^  while  glory  and  victory  inspired 
iirdour  on  the  one  side,' and  the  last 
struggle  for  liberty  and  life  gave  resolu- 
tion on  the  other,  a  sudden  clangour  of 
trumpets  was  heard  in  tJiO  rear.  .  The 
women  and  children,  who  had  come  out 
to  see  the  fight,  first  fled  in  dismay. 
The  troops  nearest  the  wall  foUowed 
their  example;  till  the  whole^  armed 
and  unarmed,  fairly  gave  way.  At  this 
critic&l  moment,  our  men  rtished  for- 
-ward,  and  carried  every  thing  before 
tlieni.  They  cut  down,  or  dispersed 
whoever  came  in  their  way,  resistlessiy 
advancing  over  the  .bodies  of  the  slain, 
and  vying  one  with  another,  who  should 
be  foremost  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the 
works.      All  desire  fur  plunder  disap- 


|)cared  in  the  superior  ambition  of  seca* 
ring  the  victory. — ^Thus,  did  accidental 
success  justify  the  rash  attempt  of  Ma- 
rias, and  his  imprudence  itself  proved,  in 
the  end,  a  fresh  source  of  glory." 

The  notes  affixed  to  the  histo- 
rical pieces  are  replete  with  useful 
and  accurate  information,  but  par-f 
take  of  the  same  character  of  di£- 
fuseness  which  we  have  observed  ift 
the  essays  and  their  notes. 

For  one  part  of  his  office  {thm 
tninslatioii  and  illustration  of  tho 
military  details  of  the  author)  Ihv 
S,  possesses  peculiar  advantages, 
having  been  educated,  weWieve^ 
in  the  profession  of  arms. 

We  nave  principally  'confined  our 
obser\'atioiis  oii  the  present  work  to 
its  execution.  With  respect  to  the 
design,  it  mighty  perhaps,  have 
been  improved  by  a  division  of  the 
materials  into  dinerent  works,  for 
each  of  which  Dr.  S.  is  well  quali*" 
fied ;  a  translation  of  Sallust,  pre^ 
ceded  by  his  life,  on  an  abric^ed 
scale,  and  accompanied  by  such 
observations  as  might  be  requisite 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  author,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  hi$ 
defects;  ana  a  literary  nistory  of 
Rome  fron>  the  earliest  period  till 
the  Augustan  age.  We  are,  how- 
ever, fai;  from  desiring  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Dr.  Steuart's  work 
in  the  form  in  which  it  at  present 
appears.  We  thank  him  for  much 
iiseful  information,  diligently  col- 
lected, and  carefully  displayed,  and 
hope  thatan  edition  of  his  work  will 
shortly  appear  more  adapted  to  the 
convenience  of  common  purchasers* 


Art*   II.    Tratulations  chiefly  from  the  Greet  Anthailogify  mnth  Tf^la  and  Mucellaneoui 

Poems* 


THE  epigram  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  species  of  compo- 
sition -with  the  ancient  Greeks.  Th^ 
word  ill  Its  modern  use  has  however 
considerably  deviated  from  .its  oci" 
ginal  acceptation.  The  simple  mean- 
iD|^  of  the  word  is  an  ijascpiption^ 


and  to  inscriptions  or  consecrated 
gifts  oflerod  in  die  temples  of  th«? 
gods,  or  affined  to  the  ttmples  them  • 
selves, .  or  other  public  gdifices,  and 
m^JL^fflcnts,  the  term  was  perhaps 
<>^^^M|yLpp(opriated  From  these 
k  was  b^M  easy  change  transferred 
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tolEhose  short  compositions,  whose 
object  it  was,  to  express  with  ele- 
gance, some  single  thought,  whether 
a  moral  maxim,  or  a  sentiment  of 
love  pr  friendship,  a  memorial  of 
the  dead,  or  a  tribute  of  affection 
or  gratitude  to  the  living.  The 
word  epigram  is  now  used  solely  to 
express  a  short  poem  concluuing 
with  a  pointed  thought. 

There  is  scarcely  an  ancient  poet 
*f  any  note,  who  did  not  sometimes 
employ  his  muse  in  the  pleasing 
and  ell&gant  relaxation  of  these  mi- 
nor  compositions.  We  have  epi- 
grams ascribed  to  Homer,  and  the 
pages  of  the  Greek  anthology  are 
adorned  with  the  names  of  Sappho, 
Callimaclrus,  Theocritus,  Aralus, 
and  others  equally  conspicuous,  be- 
sides a  multitude  of  authors  solely 
known  to  us  by  their  performances 
in  these  humbler  walks  of  poetry. 
The  names  of  many  of  the  ancient 
epigrammatists  are  collected  by 
Meleager,  in  a  poem  which  may  be 
called  «  The  Wreath,"  in  which 
he  represents  each  author  under  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  some  flower. 

With  scholars,  the  Anthology  lias 
always  been  a  favourite  book  of  oc- 
casional reference  and  amusement, 
and  men  of  learning,  who  to  their 
erudition  have  added  a  btlent  for 
poetry,  have  often  devoted  some 
moments  of  their  leisure  to  the  ver- 
sification of  these  poems  in  Latin, 
or  the  modern  tongues.  Grotius, 
whose  peculiar  and  unrivalled  feli-. 
city  of  translation  from  the  Greek 
poets  is  well  known,  and  who  has, 
perhaps,  united  more  various  titles 
to  eminent  praise,  than  any  other 
scholar,  rendered  into  elegant  La- 
tin verses,  tke  whole  of  the  Antho- 
logy of  Planides.  He  was  prevent- 
ed by  deatl^  from,  publishing  it. 
His  work  w»  however,  fortunately 
preserved,  aid  it  was  the  intention 
of  Le  Clerc,  a  he  himself  announced, 
to  communbate  it  to  the  world, 
though  his  iesign  was  never  exe- 
cuted.   It  Has  at  length  published 


by  M.  de  Bosch  from  a  copy  tran^ 
scribed  from  that  possessed  by  1^ 
Clerc .  A  few  of  the  epigrams  were 
translated  by  Dr.  Jo])n^on  into  La^ 
tin,  in  the  latest  period  of  bis  life, 
and  sevei-al  have  been  rendered  into 
English,  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  the 
Observer. 

Various  collections  of  short  poi 
ems  of  th6  nature  of  Anthologies, 
>vere  made  at  different  periods  of 
Greek  literature!.     The  first,  with 
whose  name  we  are  acquainted,  .wbo 
employed  himself  in  this  task,  was 
Meleager.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Syrian,  an  inhabitant  of  Gadara,an(i 
to  have  flourished  about  a  century 
before  the  Christian  aera,  though  bi$ 
history  is  not  very  clear.   A  scboliast 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  places  his  age 
under  the  last  Seleucus,  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  date  Jacobs  assigns 
some  probable  reasons.     He  w  as  uot. 
only  a  collector,  but  a  writer  of  epi- 
grams,   of  which    a  huiidr.ed  and 
twenty-nineare  published  in  Brunk's 
collection-    The  selection  of  Mele. 
ager  was  entitled  Irf^arec,  aud  the 
proeme  is  extant.     He  there  recites 
the    names    of  foriy-six  poets,  to 
whom  he  professes  to  have  added 
many  others  of  more  recent  fame. 
The  loss  of  his  collection  is  irrepar- 
able.    From  the  age   when  it  was 
formed,    it  could  have    comprized 
only  the  writers  of  the  flourishing 
periods  of  Greek,  literature,  wbila 
the  Anthologies  whieW  succeeded^ 
and  supplanted  it,  descended  to  its 
very  dregs. 

To  Meleager  succeeded  Philip 
the  Tbessalonian.  His  age  is  un- 
certain. He  was  suppostid  by  Va- 
vasor, Martin,  and  Reiske  to  have 
flourished  under  th^  reign  of  Au- 
gustiis.  Jacobs  places  him  as  lovr 
as  that  of  Trajan.  His  short  pre- 
sto ry  poem,  which  imitates  that  oi 
Meleager,  may  be  seen  in .  Brunck 
n.  211.  Diogentnnus  and  Strata 
arementioned  as  anthologists.  The| 
nature  of  the  collection  made  by 
the  former  is  unknovin ;  that  of  uie 
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latter  should  be  mentioned  only  to 
be  pointed  out  to  infamy.  Time; 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  better 
thmgs,  hassparedsome  of  his  worth- 
less productions. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when 
barbarism  was  beginning  sensibly 
to  spread  its  cloucls  over  the  Euro- 
pean hemisphere,  flourished  Aga- 
thias  the  scholastic,  who  formed  a' 
new  collection  of  epigmmirtatic 
poenis  of  later  ages.  His  prologue 
IS  printed  by  Jacobs  (prolegg.  4i  i.) 
from  which  it  appears,  that  his  col- 
lection  was  divided  into  seven  books, 
the  first  comprizing  dedicatory  po- 
ems, the  second,  descriptions  of 
places,  statues,  pictures,  arid  works 
of  art,  the  third,  epitaphs,  the  fourth, 
poems  on-  the  various  incidents  of 
human  life,  the  fifth,  satyrical,  the 
sixth,  amatory,  and  the  Seventh, 
voluptuary  and  Bacchanalian.  The 
name  of  Agathia-s  appears  also  among 
the  Byzantine  historians. 

Of  the  life  of  Constantine  Cepha- 
liis,  who  succeeded  Agathias  at  the 
interval  of  four  centuries,  little  is 
known.  His  work  we  shall  shortly 
mention. 

A  name  much  better  known  is  that 
of  FJanudes  the  monk,  who  flourished 
under  the  reigns  of  the  two  Andro- 
nici,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  appears  io  have  been 
acquainted  only  with  the  anthology 
0f  Cephalus,  which  he  abridged, 
»nd  arranged  under  various  camr 
»on  places,  dividing  the  whole 
^to  seven  books.  Offended  with 
oe  indecencies  of  the  original  col- 
Bction,  he  toot  the  liberty  of  re- 
h'encbing  and  altering,  as  to  him 
feemed  advisable,,  though  his  own 
»ork  is  not  entirely  free  from  ble- 
mishes of  this  nature.  This  is  the 
Hell-known  collection  which  has 
(ten  often  printed  under  the  title 
f  the  Greek  Antholoffy.  ^The  first 
kfeion  was  published  by  James  Las- 
■•ris  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1494, 
capital  letteri,  and  is  valued  both 
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for  its  rarity  and  iiu  excellence. 
Ihere  are  three  Aldine  editions, 
1503,1521,1550.  The  Anthology 
was  published  also  by  Junta  at  Flo- 
rence,  is  19.  There  are  several 
other  editions,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  that  of  Brodajus,  who  uiw 
dertook  the  oflSce  of  a  commentator 
as  well  as  editor,  Basil,  1549,  that 
ot  H.  Stephanas,  1566,  which  ha* 
b^en  most  used,  and  to  which  r6- 
Trr",_^^,  *^  <^o"^»nonly  made,  that  of 
Wechel,  Frankfort,  leoo,  coiitain^ 
mg  the  commentaries  of  Brodeeua 
and  Opsopaeus,  and  that  of  IW 
Bosch,  1795,  with  the  poeucal  ver^ 
sion  of  Grotius. 

The  name  of  Constantine  Ce- 
phalus, and  the  memory  of  his  CoW 
lection,  the  original  of  that  of  Pla- 
nudes,  were  entirely  lost,  when  the 
good  fortune  of  Salmasius,  then  s 
youth,  directed  him  to  the  only 
copy  of  that  work,  probably  exist- 
mg  in  the  world.  In  the  year  1606, 
haying  scarcely  passed  the  limits  oE 
childhood,  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
and  being  already  eminent  for  his 
attainments,  and  his  love  of  learn- 
ing, was  admitted  to  the  free  use  of 
the  famous  Palatine  library  of  that 
city,  then  under  the  care  of  James 
Gruter.  The  account  given  of  the 
motive  of  his  journey  is  too  interest* 
ing  to  be  omitted. 

"  CLAUDE  de  Saumaise,  well 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Salmasius, 
was  one  of  those  original  and  hardy 
geniuses  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  who  braved 
the  terrors  of  religious  persecution,  and 
embraced  tenets  rather  from  conviction 
than  the  fashion  of  the  times.  His  mo- 
ther was  a  Protestant,  and  had  infused 
into  bis  raind  her  notions  on  points  of 
faith  with  such  assiduity,  that,  after  a 
residence  in  Paris  of  two  or  three  years^ 
he  fled  from  that  city  to  Heidelberg,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  in  free- 
dom his  religious  opinions.  He  arrived 
at  that  cicy  at  ihe  age  of  fourteen,  (under 
the  escort  of  some  merchants  who  were^* 
going  to  Frankfort  fair)  withTec6mmc-Dd- 
alorj  letters  to  all  iJie  learned  there  ftodi    ' , 
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Isaac.  Casaubon,  with  whom  he  had 
Eeoome  intimate  at  Pari<(.  To  ob* 
fige  his  father,  he  studied  civil  law 
tinder  Golhpfredus.  {But  his  own  in- 
clination induced  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  permisMon  grants  him  of  perusing 
the  books  contained  in  the  library  of  the 
Palatinate.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
he  sat  up  every  third  night,  and  was  al- 
ready pronounced  by  Casaubon  '  ad 
muraaJuM  doclus.*  His  time  was  em- 
ployed in  comparing  printed  editions 
ivitn  their  MSS.  and  in  transcribing  the 
MSS.  not  hitlierto  printed/' 

He  soon  discoyered  that  precious 
manuscript,  which  has  since  become 
celebrated,  and  which  on  examina- 
tion, he  found  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  epierams,  wanting  in 
the  collection  of  Flanudes.  He  col- 
lated the  M^.  with  Wechel's  edi- 
tion of  the  Anthology,  then  lately 
published,  and  transcribed  the  epi- 
grams which  he  found  unpublished. 
He'  has  left  no  particular  account 
of  his  discovery,  out  he  freely  com- 
municated his  collection  to  several 
learned  men,  and  transcripts  of  it 
found  their  way  into  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  which  have  been 
frequently  referred  to  under  the  ti- 
tle of  the  inedited  Anthology.  Parts 
of  it  were  published  by  Jensius, 
Leich,  and  Keiske. 

At  length  appeared  the  Analecta 
of  Bruuck,  the  principal  object  of 
which  work  was  to  collect  all  the 
Greek  epigrams  known,  from  Pla- 
nudes,  tne  transcripts  of  Cephalus, 
and  other  inferior  sources,  and  to 
print  them  in  a  more  correct  state 
than  that  in  which  they  had  before 
appeared.  He  has  arranged  them 
under  the  names  of  tlieir  respective 
authors,  and  according  to  the  order 
of  chronology,  intermixing  some 
works  of  a  different  description, 
as  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  the 
poems  of  Theocritus  and  Callima* 
chus.-  Many  epigrams  however, 
existing  in  the  original  MS.  of  Ce- 
phdluH,  were  wanting  in  the  tran- 
scripts of  which  he  made  use.  Ja- 
cobs^ who  republished  the  Analecta 


of  Brunck  with  a  learned  commen*' 
tary,  happily  obtained  the  use  of  a 
very  exact  and  complete  transcript 
made  from  the  cfrieiual,  and  repeat- 
edly collated  with  it. 

No  very  accurate  account  either 
of  the  collection  of  Cephalus  or  the 
MS.  which  contains  it,  appeared  be- 
fore the  publication  ot  Brunck, 
whose  description  has  likewise  been 
somewhat  coiTected  by  Jacobs.  The 
MS.  is  a  large  quarto,  approachiog 
the  form  of  a  folio,  consisting  of 
710  pages.  It  was  written  by  ditfer- 
ent  hands  at  different  ages,  and  with 
different  degrees  of  care  and  ele- 
gance. The  oldest  part  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  eleventh  centuiy. 
There  is  a  Greek  table  of  contents, 
which  does  not  accurately  corres- 
pond with  its  actual  state,  of 
which  Jacobs  gives  a  distinct  ac« 
count,  too  long  to  he^  transcribed. 
Besides  the  epigrams^  the  MS.  con- 
tains the  odes  of  Anacreon,  from 
which  an  ^edition  was  publii^ed  in 
the  year  1781. 

Tile  fate  of  this  celebrated  and 
most  valuable  MS.  has  been  rather 
singular.  In  the  year  1623,  dnrinff 
the  thirty  yeari  war,  which  laid  all 
Germany  waste,  the  city  of  Hei- 
delberg  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  delivered  up  to  pil- 
lage. Tlie  magnificent  electoral 
library,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  was 
however  spared,  land  was  in  the 
following  year,  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  to  Pope  Grego^ 
XV.  and  joined  to  that  of  the  Va- 
tican. "  Germany,"  says  Pfeffel, 
*^  regrets  to  this  day,  the  loss  of  many 
MSS.  aud  pieces  relative  to  its 
public  law,  which  thus  pas^diato 
foreign  hands.*' 

The  Palatine  MS.  of  the  Antho- 
logy then  took  the  name  of  Vati* 
can,  and  continued  to  repose  among 
the  treasures  of  that  vast  repositoiTr 
more  known  b^  fame,  than  by  th» 
actual  inspection  of  learned  men. 
lu.  1797^.  tufi  arms  of  Bonaparte  he^ 
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ing  triumphant  in  Italy,  the  papal 
govenimeht  was  under  the  necessity 
of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  French  republic,  by  one 
article  of  which,  a  coutribiition  was 
to  be  levied  on  the  Vatican,  and 
with  many  other  valuable  books, 
the  MS.  of  Cephalus  was  transported 
to  Paris,  and  added  to  the  famous 
library,  which  at  different  periods 
has  passed  under  the  titles  or  royal, 
national,  and  lastly  imperiah  This 
benefit  at  leasts  has  resulted  from 
the  change,  that  the  work  will 
now  be  easily  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  scholars,  who  may  visit  that 
city,  whenever  the  tranquillity  of 
ithe  world  shall  ai^ain  permit.  It  is 
said,  that  an  edition  of  this  MS^  is 
now  in  preparation,  in  France. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  Of  the  other  sources 
from  which  the  pieces  contained  in 
this  volume  are  taken,  we  shall  ex- 
tract an  account  from  the  preface 
cf  the  translator. 

'*  I  cannot  conclude  Without  slightly 
notic'mg  the  principal  sources  from  which, 
(besides  the  ^nthdUgia)  the  materials  of 
the  ensuing  work  have  been  collocted. 
The  first  is  Athenaeusi  who  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, a  native  of  Naucratos,  and  flourished 
in  the  third  century.  From  his  exlraordi- 
liar  J  powers  of  memory,  and  from  the  ex- 
tensive learning  which  his  works  display, 
he  has  acquired  and  merited  the  title  of 
the  Grecian  Varroi  Of  these  works, 
which  were  numerous,  that  of  the 
*  Deipnosophists'  only    remains    to  us, 

^and  is  alone  sufficient  to  support  his  char 
racier  and  justify  his  pre-eminence.  To 
iis,at  least,  it  is  rendered  a  most  invaluable 
treasure  by  the  quotations  it  contains 
from  celebrated  works  of  esteemed  au- 
thors, and  from  authors  whose  names 
alone  would  have  sui'vived  to  us  but 
for  the  fragments  which  it  preserves. 
He  conveys    information   in   the    most 

.  p(ea:(idg  way  on  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects, the  customs,  mannersj  and  opi- 
nioni(,of  the  Greeks;  and  we  are  likewise 
indebted  to  him  for  several  of  the  poems 

*  which  (he  later  collecldrs  have  inserted 
in  the  Anthologiai 

"  Joannes  Stobaeris  was  so  called  from 
Ann*  REVi  VoIm  V, 
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the  place  of  his  birth,  Stoboe,  in  Mace- 
dcmla.     His  age  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained,   but   has   been    conjectured    by 
Heereh,  his  conlmentatdr,  to  have  been 
about  the  end  of  the  fourlhj  and  begin- 
ning of  the  fifih  centuries.     He  was  alsd 
a  collector  of  an  Anthologia,  but  on  a 
very  different  prihciple  from  any  hitherto 
mentioned;     Tjje  iii5tructioh  ol  a  favour- 
ite son  was  the  scope  of  his  labours;  and 
to  thi«  we  are  indebted  for  both  the  collect 
tions  which  we  have  under  his  namei  but 
which,  in  all  probability^  were  but  sepai 
rate  parts  of  the  same  worki    They  con* 
sist  of  extracts  from  the  most  excellent 
philosophers,  and  moral  dramatic  writers 
of  Greece.     To  a  work  cbnlaining  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  best  ages  of  antU 
quity,   and  the    most   beautiful    poetry 
which  the   vigorbus   genius  of  Athens 
ever  produced,   the  title  of  a  well-ar* 
ranged   common-place  book  i^  perhaps 
now  the  strongest  recommendation  that 
can  be  given;  and  to  such  praise  are  thi^ 
books  of  Slobaeus  entitled.    Fragments  of 
near  three  hundred  writers  are  preserved 
by  him>  of  whom  the  greatest  number 
hsiye  so  nearly  suflered  their  final  dissola- 
tionfi  that  no  vesUges  of  them  remain  any 
where  elsej    particularly   those   of  the 
many  comic  writers  of  Menander's  school^ 
which  (perhaps  beyond  any  other  cir- 
cumstances) tend  to  make  us  regret  the 
cruel  depredations  of  time.     I  shall,  in 
the  course  of  my  present  undertakhig, 
present  a  few  of  these  in  dn    £nglish 
dress — Their  serious  and   moral    turn, 
united  to  a  force  and  energy  of  expres* 
sion  which  entitles  them  to  a  very  high 
pbelical  estimation,  will  afford  a  pleasing 
variety  from  the  lighter  and  more  alluring 
lays  of  Meleageri  Agathias^  and  Antt- 
pater; 

"  The  name  of  Menander;  from  Jl(e 
praises  lavished  on  him  by  his  coil^im-  ■ 
))oraries,  suggests  to  our  mind  the  A)ost 
complete  model  of  gaiety  that  any  poet 
before  or  since  his  time  has  presented. 
We  are  entitled  from  the  Universal  assent 
of  the  antients  to  expect  this  quality  in  a 
writer,  to  whom  it  was  Said  so  eniinently 
to  belong;  But  Time  has  revelled  6n  the 
noble  image  of  Menander ;  it  has  preyed 
on  all  that  was  inviting  in  his  aspect^  and 
spared  little  else  than  his  frownSi  ttrih- 
kles,  and  deformities;  What  a  proof 
does  it  present  to  oui  mind  of  the  instabi* 

s    '     • 
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IHy  of  mortal  famei  when  we  find  that 
Hit  very  character  oi  this  celebrated  bard 
has  undergone  so  entire  a  revolution ;  and 
tJiat  of  his  volumiiK)u«  works,  the  monu- 
hients  by  which  h*  vainly  hoped  to  be 
immortalized,  only  fragments  enough  re- 
main to  present  to  our  view  tlie  very  re- 
verse of  that  whidi  they  were  designed  to 
perpetuate ! 

"  Even  ihiv  poet,  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly a*  he  now  appears,  was  once,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  '  omjtis  laxwria  inter* 
pre9\'  in  the  language  of  Plutarch,  '  ihe 
constant  worshipper,  the  chief  priest  of 
the  God  of  Love,  who,  like  some  uni- 
versal  spirit,  peivaded  and  connected 
1^11  hU  works.'  Yet  his  love  was  so  re- 
fined,'and  his  volupiuousness  <o  guarded 
by  delicacy,  thai  he  was  placed,  without 
scruple  or  danger,  in  ihe  hands  of  youths 
and  virgins; 

«  Fabula  jucundi  nulla  est  sine  amore  Me- 
nandri, 

•  Et  soleihic  pueris  virginibusque  legi. 
'Ovid.' 

"  Many  ages  after  his  deatli,  a  staiue 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  image  of  Cupid.'* 

From  the  poems,  we  shall  extract 
entire  the  appropriate  prologue. 

•'  PROLOGUE. 

«'  Thou  little  wreath,  by  Fancy  twin'd 
In  Summer's  suns  and  Winter's  wind, 
lliat  thro'  an  age  of  deepest  gloom 
Hast  kept  thy  fragrance  and  tiiy  bloom, 
Tho'  now  whole  centuries  have  roll'd 
And  nations  wnce  thy  birth,  grown  old, 
Tho*  time  iiave  witbcr'd  many  a  leaf. 
And  silent  Envy  play'd  the  thief, 
And  clowns  have  breath'd  in  evil  hour 
A  poison  into  thy  sweet  flow'r, — 
Yet  dost  thou  live — nor  tyrant's  rage 
Hath  nipt  thee  quite,  nor  wars,  nor  age. 

•'  Yet  m>t,  a<  once,  the  gentle  earth 
Thou  dost  adorn  that  gave  thee  birth. 
When,  all  uuforc'd  by  pains  and  toil. 
Wild  sho<>ling  in  thy  native  soil. 
The  sweetest  buds  that  deck'd  the  land 
Were  pluck'd  by  Meleager's  hand. 
Who  curl'd  Anacreon's  b)ushing  vine 
Around  Erinne's  eglantine, 
And  Myro's  lilies  cull'd,  to  shade 
The  rose*  of  the  Lesbian  Maid, 
And  pluck'^  the  ujyille  from  thy  grove;, 
CallimachilS,  thu*  sprig  of  love. 


^  Be  mine  to  wreathe,  these  swedl 

among 
(Menander,  prince  of  comic  tong,) 
Some  honours  spar'd  by  age  and  clnaci 
That  live  to  grace  an  after*time, 
Pluck'd  from  thy  many  garlands  briglit, 
So  charming  once  and  new  to  sight. 
Our  unavaibng  sorrows  mourn 
Thy  roses  pale^  thy  lilies  torn. 
Thy  garden  rifled  of  its  bloom. 
Thy  violets  robb'd  of  their  perfume y 
Thy  gaudy  tulips  now  have  lost 
Their  smiles  by  ttistny  a  chilling  frost ; 
Thy  Spring's  rich  Wardrobe  now  is  scant. 
And  now  some  sad  and  winl'ry  plant, 
Some  wither'd  shrub,  of  pow'r  malign 
(Of  all  that  grac'd  thy  garden  fine), 
Remains  of  thee,  or  sickly  yew 
(Where  buds  of  heavenly  fragrance  gfw) 
Or  mourner-cypress  spreads  a  shade. 
Or  plant  of  Daphne,  hapless  maid! 
Yet  'midst  the  melancholy  night. 
Some  scattered  honours  give  delightjj 
And  here  and  th^re  a  rose  is  found 
Neglected  on  the  chilly  ground/ 
And  a  chance-lily  sheds  its  snow 
Beneath  the  darker  shrubs  of  woe. 

"  Oh,  not  as  erst,  thou  modest  wrealB, 
Shalt  thou  of  all  thy  fragrance  bieatbe! 
Qh,  not  as  erst,  when  Genius  knew 
To  give  thy  coloure  to  the  view. 
And  Taste  was  ready  to  display 
Hie  iiow'rs  that  fell  m  Fancy's  way  I 
An  iron  age  hath  nipp'd  thee  sore, 
W'hile  cold  neglvct  thy  honours  tore* 
For  zephyrs  soft  thai  fann'd  thy  youth, 
How  wilt  thou  meet  the  gale  uncouth^ 
Torn  from  a  gfeniai  Summer's  smile. 
How  wilt  thou  bear  a  northern  isle  ? 
Far  from  thy  home  and  native  sky. 
Meek  stranger  wilt  thou  live  or  die  ?** 

The  following  is  the  translatiotf* 
of  Meleager's  Idyllium  on  the 
Spring.  It  is  ia  most  passages 
unusually  close. 

"  Hush'd  is  the  howl  of  wintry  breezes 

wild ; 
The  purple  hour  of  youthful  Spring  ^as 

sailed : 
A  livelier  verdure  clothes  the  teemiif 

earth; 
Buds  press  to  life,  rejoidngin  their  birtflj 
The  laughing  meadows  drink  the  de^i 

of  night. 
And,  fresh  with  opening  roses  glad.  (Itf 

sight : 
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)h  ftfcga  ib9  jojrous  swatus  responsive   must  close  our  specimens  of  th«^ 
"^^^^  '  translations. 


vie, 
Wild  music  floats^    Und  inountain-me* 

My. 
*'  Adventurous  seamen  spread  th'  em^^ 

boomed  sail 
O'er  waves  light-heaving  to  the  western 

gale; 
While  villsi^e-youiils  their  brows  wilh 

ivv  twine> 
And  bail  witli  song  the  promise  of  (tie 

viiJe. 
'  "  Inttirioas  cells  the  bees  digest  their 

spoil. 
When  vernal  sunshine  animaties  Iheir  toil. 
And  little  birds^  in  warblidgs  sweet  and 

clear, 
&Iule  ihee,  Maia,  ilovellest  of  the  year: 
Tbee,  on  their  deeps>  the  tuneful  halcy- 

ons  faaii. 
In  streams  the  swaoi  in  woods  the  nigh^ 
ingale. 
"  If  earth  rejdicc^Si  with  new  verdure 


'•  When  the  wind  resounding  high 
Blustered  front  the  northern  sky. 
When  the  \Vaves  in  stronger  tide, 
DashM  agaitist  the  Vessel's  side, 
Hercare-wdrn  cheek  with  tears  bedew^cT^ 
Her  sleeping  infant  Daiiae  view'cf. 
And  treiTlbling  still  with  rieiv  alarriis 
Around  him  cast  a  mother's  arms. 

*  My  child !  what  Woes  deles  Dana€  weep  i 
'  But  thy  young  limbs  are  wrapt  in  sleep* 
'  In  that  pOur  nook  ill  sad  and  dark   ' 

*  While  lightnings  plaj  around  our  barki 
'  Thy  quiet  bosom  only  knows 

*  The  heavy  sigh  of  deep  repose. 

'*  *  The  howling  wind,  the  raging  sea^ 

*  No  terror  can  excite  in  thee  j 

'  The  aiigry  surges  wake  no  care 

*  That  burst  above  thy  long  deep  hdir, 

*  But  cotildst  thoil  feel  what  I  deplore^ 

*  Then  would  I  bid  thee  Sleep  h6  more  ! 
'  Sleef)  on  sweet  boy,  still  be  the  deep  ! 


gay,  <  ^'^'o,^  vrii  :>w»%i^i.  wj,  Mill  oc  tnc  aeep 

And  sheplKJfda  piri^i  and  flocks  exulting    '  ?  ^"l^  *  1«"  ^y  ^^*  *«  sleep  I 
pla V,  ®     '  J?ve,  Jet  thy  mighty  hand  o'erthroir 

Ami  sailors  mu»i  and  flac^hus  leads  his    !  T*'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^  ™y  ^^i 

thrOn^i  ^^^  ^         t>ht\A  in  ffUiirA  , 

And  bees  to  toil,  and  i)irds  awake  to 

song, 
Shall  the  glad  bard  be  mute  in  tuneful 

Spring, 
And,  warm  wilh  love  and  joy>  forget  to 

sing?*' 

Sappho's  epigram  6tk  an  illiterate 
*»omanns  thus  translated. 


*'  Unknown,  unheeded^  shalt  thou  dle^ 
.  And  no  meiborial  shall  proclaim^ 
^  TIat  once  ben^th  thd  upper  sky 

Tbou  hadst  a  being  and  a  name!. 
**  For  never  to  the  Muse's  bowers 

Didst  thott  with  glowing  heart  repair. 
Nor  ever  intertwine  the  flowers 

That  Fancy  strews  unnumber'd  there. 

*'  DoomM  o'er  that  dreary  realm,  alonci 
Shunned  by  the  gentler  shades  lo  go, 

Nor  friend  shall  soothe,  nor  parent  own 
The  child  of  sloth,  the  Muse's  foe.'' 


And  may  this  thild  in  future  yeitrs^ 
*  Avenge  his  mother's  wrongs  and  tears*'.' 

Over  the  notes  we  are  obliged 
reluctantly  to  pass,  though  they 
contain  much  pertinent  informa- 
tion and  just  criticismj  interspersed 
with  some  elegant  tifanslatiohs. 

Some  original  poenEis,  and  a  few 
translationsiand  imitations  of  differ- 
erat  authors  close  the  volume. 

The  first  is  the  tale  of  Paris  and 
Oenone.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
poet,  according  to  the  precept  of 
Horace^  to  follow  fame^  we  may 
ask  by  what  right  has  Paris  been  de- 
livered from  the  arrows  of  Philoc- 
tetes  ?  .The  poem  isj  however^  well 
conceived. 

It  is  with  great  pletisUfe  that  We 
express  our  approbation  of  this  lit- 
tle volume,  as  the  work  at  onee  of 
a  schoW  and  a  man  of  tastei 


The  celebrated  fragment  6f  Si- 
iMonidesi  the  complaint  of  Danae^ 

|*«*.  III.    The  Awfrettjf  PersIus,  iramiaied  into  EtigM  vttit,  itith  the  LAtia  Tcxk 
I     and  //ores.     8v().  pp.  QS'Z* 

OF  Peraius  scarcely  any  liiemoria]    prefixed  to  the  ecJitions  of  his  ^^-^^ 
'tanaina  But  a  short  fife,  conunonly    tires,  the  work  of  an  unknown  au- 
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tlior,  on  whose  authority  we  must  be 
content  to  tuke  the  incidents  of  h.s 
history.     He  was  born  at  Volaterrae, 
in  Etruria,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
under  the  Consulate  of  Persic  us  and 
VitelUus,  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
His  family  was  equestrian >  and  he 
was  alliecl  to  sf  me  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Rome.     At 
theage  of  six,  lie  l6st  his  father, 
and  his  mother  entered  into  a  second 
marriage    with    Fuscus,    a  Roman 
knight,  who  also  died  'u\  the  course 
of  a  few  years.      Till   the  age  of 
twelve,  Persius  pursued  his  st«dics 
W  Volatcrra:,  when  he  removed  to 
Rome,   and  was  placed   under  the 
instruction  of  the  grammarian  Rem- 
miiis  Palscmon,  and  the  rhetorician 
Virginius  Flaccns  or  Fhivins.    At 
the  age  of  sixteen,   he  voluntarily 
attached  himself  to  Annicus   Cor- 
num>  the  Stoic,  and  a  close  friend- 
ship was  cemented  between  the  phi- 
losopher and  his  pupil.     Among  his 
friends  and  companions  was  num- 
bered the  poet  Lucan,  who  is  said 
to  have  heard  with  mntxire,  the  re- 
cital o(  the  satires  ot  Persius.     Of 
Csesius  Bassus,   he  makes  mention 
in  his  sixth  satire.    At  a  later  period 
•he  became  acquainted  with  Seneca, 
sed  non  ut  caperetur  ejus  ingenio, 
says  his  biographer.     He  was  like- 
wise the  intimate  friend  of  the  illus- 
trious patriot  and  philosopher  Thra- 
sea  PsBtus,  4vhose  wife  Arria  was 
related  to  the  poet     His  Planners 
•are  described    as  gentle,    his  mo- 
desty remarkable,  his  person  grace- 
ful, Vnd  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  his  various  relatives  excmy^lary. 
'He  died  prematurely,  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year;    He  let'i  a  considerable 
.  sum  of  money,   together  with  his 
library    to    Cornutrtis^     Accepting 
only    the   books,    the    philosopher 
resigncsd  the   money  to  the  sisters 
'  of  his    friend.      From    this    slight 
sketch,    the    character  of    Persms 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  tl>e  most 
amiable  and  virtuous  of  antiquity. 
Of  his   works,    only    tlie    small 


book  of  satires  which  is  still  re- 
maining, was  published.  His  ear- 
lier productions  were  suppressed  by 
the  ad^-ice  of  Cornutus.  His  satires 
are  mentioneil  with  distinguished 
praise  by  some  ancient  writers, 
"  Muitnni  verw  gloriae,**  says  Cluin- 
tilian,  '*  quamvis  uno  libro  Persius 
meruit,"  and  Martial. 

Saepiu.^  in  libro  memoralur  Pcfmus  uiio, 
Qua  ED  lev  is  in  tota  Marsus  Ainazonidc/ 

Nor  has  he  failed  to  maintain  a  high 
rank  in  the  judgment  of  modern 
critics,  though  his  unexampled  ob- 
scurity, and  the  drv-ness  and  harsh- 
ness of  his  manner  have  justly  been 
the  subject  of  coniplaint.  His  de- 
fects and  his  merits  are  atly  and 
impartially  stated  by  his  present 
translator. 

«*  These  Ukerarj  offences  may  be  com- 
prised under  two  heads;  inelegance  and 
obsciwity. 

"  In  enumerating  the  catties  of  Ihe 
first  defect,  we  may  begin  with  his  Ver- 
sification, which  is  forced,  clum:5y,  aod 
unmusical ;  rarely  possessing  either  neat- 1 
ness  or  facility,  or  indeed  rising  to  the 
common  dignity  of  poetry.     The  coane- 
ness  and  deBciency  ef  polish  in  his  style, 
even  after  repeated  perusals,  discourages 
and  disgusts.     One  it  vaivt  searches  ior 
the  graceful  naivete  of  Horace,  or  the 
frequent  magnificence  of  Juvenal.    He 
IS  hianifeslly  wanting  in  all  the  alluring 
arts  ({f  ski  I  ml,  and  elegant  com}X)silion : 
and  Irom  a  surprising  perversion  oftasle, 
and  deficiency  in  judgment,  has  not  been 
able  to  attain,  if  I  may  so  expre>*s  ny 
seW,    the   proper  decencies  off  poetry. 
He  has  introduced  into  his  writings  the 
forbidding  austerity  of  his  philosophical 
creed;. and  is  as  hostile  to  ail  poetical 
decoration,  though  one  may  conjecture 
from  the  iburleenlh  and  fifteenth  ventf 
of  his  fifth  Satire  not  inlentionalij  sd 
as  the  Stoic  was  to  personal*    H»  selj 
tences  are  ill  compacted,  bald,  and 
gar.     The  diction >  although  assiduouj 
laboured*  is  throughout  dry,  awkwaf 
and  grovejing.     It  is  neither  dignitii 
by  majesty^  splendour,  and  richness 
idiom,  nor  Recommended  to  our  feelii 
by  the  lighter  graces  of  purity,  lersena 
aiKi   simplicity ;  but   k  algMXt  entin 
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made  «p  pf  mean  and  uncouth  term^, 
wholly  re|f)U)^naiU  to  cocrect  taste,  and  to 
good  poetry.  The  extravagance  of  his 
^guralive  ima^ry  is  pushed  to  the  utter- 
most* and  exi*eeds  all  bounds  of  propri- 
ety. His  tropes  are  more  in^ufi'erably 
strained,  and  hyperbolical;  and  often- 
times from  their  conciseness  and  barbar- 
ous di<i(ortion  take  the  appearance  of  ca- 
ricatures and  jenijjmas.  And  ii  is  utterly 
4<tonishiiig,  how  he  could  be  so  deeply 
impressed  wiih  the  artles<«  beauties  of 
Horace,  whose  sentiments  he  has  ser- 
vilely copied;  (for  free  as  I  have  been  in 
my  quotations  from  lilm,  they  may  rea- 
dily b^'  increased  ;)  how  he  could  so  pro- 
fessedly aim  at  the  skilfulnes:*  of  imjunc- 
iuret,  or.curiosa  feitcUas;  and  yet  fail  to 
catch  ooe  singl'j  trait  of  his  captivating 
manner  1 

"  This  fact  affords  us  a  convincing 
proof  tlx;  strong  prevaience  of  an  innate 
bent,  and  Jts  unconquerable  influence ; 
and  will  alone  enable  us  to  ascertain  (he 
real  causes  of  his  oilier  principal  blemish, 
a  continued  neglect  of  intelHgibillty-.  It 
H I  conceive  owing  to  tJie  natural  propen- 
sity of  his  mind,  operated  on  by  ihe  cir- 
cumstaiii'es  of  his  education.  His  intel- 
lectual disposition,  originally  defective 
in  this  particular,  was  evidently  further 
warped  by  his  philosophical  opinions. 
These  led  him  to  a  ccmtempt  of  embel- 
lishment, and  affectation  of  close  argu- 
ment, which  have  ruined  his  poetry.  The 
severe,  and  logical  precision  of  the  Phi- 
losopher, will  ever  be  found  incompati- 
ble with  tlie  diffusive,  and  ornamental 
elegance  of  the  Poet.  His  anxious  com- 
pression tires,  and  disgusts.  Overflow- 
ing to  excess  with  meaning,  he  is  as 
scanty  of  words,  as  though  he  were  fear- 
ful to  be  understood.  He  says  too  little. 
Sometimes  a  hint  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
convey  a  pregnant  idea.  His  phrases 
are  cropped,  and  intricate ;  confused  in 
grammatical  construction,  and  inartifi- 
cial in  verbal  arrangement.  The  tran- 
sit ioas  are  broken,  and  unconnected. 
Their  abruptness  weakens  and  obscures 
.the  force  of  his  reasonings,  and  at  times 
makes  them  nearly  incomprehensible. 
The  parts  in  consequence  do  not  seem 
properly  to  coaL-sce:  the  thoughts  be* 
comcdi-jninted,  and  are  deficient  in  that 
correlative  dependence,  which  every  con- 
nected series  ought  to  possess.  Persius 
too  nearly  resembles  his  own  tramujigurai. 


The  outline  of  the  figures  upon  his  can* 
vass  is  too  prominent.  We  behold  a 
coarse,  bold,  and  powerful  sketch,  with* 
out  the  necessary  filling  up,  and  softening 
of  contour.  The  robust  bones,  and  n* 
news  of  the  skeleton,  are  indeed  abun- 
dantly visible;  but  no  brilliancy  of  colour* 
ing  conceals  their  umoeemly  nakedness 
from  the  eye,  and  makes  them  pleasura- 
ble to  the  imagination.  In  Bne»  to  reca* 
pitulate  the  sum  of  his  imperfections,  he 
is  throughout  unpardonabl)  tnutlentive  to 
the  winning  beauties  of  elegance,  ease, 
and  perspicuity."' 

The  obscurity  of  Persius  is  of  th^ 
worst  species,  that  of  ambiguity. 
In  other  obscure  authors,  Pindar  for 
example,  it  is  with  difficulty  pro- 
bably that  we  develope  the  mean- 
ing of  many  passages,  but  when  at- 
tained, we  are  commonly  certain, 
thjit  we  possess  it.  In  Persius,  on 
the  other  hand,  {we  speak  only  of  a 
few  pa  sages,)  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  any  meaning,  shadows  of  sense 
are  continuallv  floating  before  us, 
but  they  elucie  the  grasp,  and  we 
are  at  length  obliiied  to  desist  from 
the  hopeless  pursuit  On  the  othet 
hand,  it  must  be  observed,  that  his 
obscurity  is  not  perpetual,  but  in- 
cidental, and  his  verses  in  their  com- 
mon tenor,  Casaubon  thinks,  so 
clear,  that  they  may  be  perused 
with  profit  by  a  moderately  learned 
reader,  even  in  a  carriage.  **  ita 
clari  et  Xk^km  videntiir,  ut  ve)  in  ci* 
sio  a  nicdiocriter  doctislegi  possint,"' 
though  he  does  not  deny  that  in  the 
first  and  fourth  satires  occur  some 
passages  of  extreme  obscurity, 
which  he  attributes  to  policy,  and 
snp|>oses  Cornutus  standiticr  at  th<s 
elbow  of  the  poet,  and  whispering 
the  words,  *'  be  dark.'^ 

The  excellencies  Which  redeem 
the  great  defects  with  which  .our 
poet  is  chargeable,  are  probably  the 
IbllowinQ,  the  lofty  and  imposing- 
tone  of  his  morality,  and  the  opi- 
nion which  it  inipresses  of  his  per- 
sonal  virtue,  the  unity  of  his  de- 
signs, occasional  strokes  of  subli-^ 
mity,    and    the    spirited    dramatia 
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^I^etches  with  which  his  pieces  are 
^Qmetiiues  interspersed. 

His  morality  is  of  the  strictest 
and  most  uDacconituodating  kind, 
that  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  how- 
ever unwilling  men  may  be  to  com- 
ply with  the  dictates  of  such  virtue, 
they  are  at  h^ast  overawed  by  the 
tone  of  authority  \vhich  it  assumes, 
and  feel  a  temporary,  and  a  flatter- 
ing as  well  as  cheap  pleasure  in  the 
^xidtation  of  injagination  which  it 
produces,  during  the  meditations 
of  ntireuient,  while  objects  of  temp- 
tation are  remote.  It  is  observed  by 
t!ie  translator,  that  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  best  pieces,  Persius  is 
siuperior  to  either  of  his  rivals.  *'  He 
selects  one  valuable  ^thic  precept, 
which  he  makes  the  subject  of  his 
poem,  and  constantly  keeps  in  view 
throughout.  Ail  his  reasonings  tend 
to  the  support,  explanation,  an4 
enforcing  of  this ;  and  in  the  bear^ 
ing  of  his  arguments  he  is  much  less 
rambling,  and  less  discursive  than 
either  of  them,"  Comparing  the 
manner  of  Persius  with  the  digres- 
sive s^yle  of  Horace,  "  Longe  ali-r 
ter,"  says  Casaubon^  ^*  poeta  nos- 
ter:  quimore  philosophorum  apro- 
posita  initio. thesi  vix  digreditur, 
abit  certe  nun^uam,  ut  uon  aliud 
fere  scribere  satiram  ei  fuerit,  quam 
petitos  e  philosophia  locos  carminis 
icgibus  includetre  '^ 

.As  an  instance  of  subjimity  of  sen- 
timent, the  following  passage  has 
been  >nstly  admired,  and  often  quo- 
t^id,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  dis- 
cover a  finer  line  thanjhe  concluding 
verse.  N^ever  has  hopeless  remo?^^ 
teen  more  strongly  depicted. 

Magne  Pater  Divdm ,  saevos  punire  iy^ 

ranoos 
Haud  alia  ralionevelisyCum  dira  libido 
Nioverit  ingenium  ferventi  tincta  veneno; 
Virtutein  videant,  intabetcanique  reiictA 

The  v/ell  known  contest  of  avarice 
and  hixury  in  the  fifth  satire  will  suf- 
fic'ently  exemplify  the  excellence 
vf  tlie  dramatic  representations  with 


which  Persius  occasionally  varies  bi| 
poetry. 

TKe  motives  which  induced  the 
present  transator  to  lindertnke  hb 
arduous  task  aie  thus  explained  by 
himself. 

"  After  so  many  imperfect  version*, 
lK)th  in  prose  and  verso,  of  lhi«!  very  dif- 
ficult Author,  the  one  now  oflered  to  the 
con5:i(leration  of  thei'ublic  may  possibW 
be  deemed  presitmptuous.  Its  origin  ii 
this.  Upon  an  attentive  rtrading  of  Per- 
sius not  quite  tliree  years  ago,  aiid  Itn 
extensive  rcftrrence  to  i^any  of  his  tran- 
slators and  editors,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  tlieirnumerous  deficiem  ies;andl  be- 
caipe  firmly  persuaded,  that  with  care  and 
assiduity  in  thedevelopement  of  his  ideal, 
and  a  softening  of  bis  harsh  and  ofiensivc 
colouring,  a  more  faithful  and  attractive 
portrait  of  him  might  be  produced,  than 
has  hitherto  appeared.  This  belief  M 
to  a  trial ;  and  ffOQ]  that  trial,  undertaken 
in  the  6rst  instance  fof  amusemenlt,  this 
work  has  arisen.^^ 

The  anonvmous  translator  is  ev'h 
gently  an  ab(e  scholar,  who  has  taken 
ereat  pains  in  the  study  of  bis  author. 
His  version  is  faithful;  considering 
the  studied  brevity  of  the  original, 
and  the  necessity  of  softening  its 
harshness;  it  is  close;  it  is  often 
nervous  and  spirited,  it  is  soroetinoea 
negligent,  and  seldom  attains  much 
elei|jance.  A  few  specimens  will 
enable  our  re^er&  to  fomi  their  owa 
judgment.  The  apostrophe  which 
we  lately  quoted,  is  inadequately 
rendered  by  the  following  lines. 

'♦  Almighty  Father !  bid  thy  lightnings 

sleep. 
Nor  from  the  world  its  cruel  Tyranti 

sweep ; 
Bui  let  the  monsters,  when  their  passioM 

^rge, 
And   lusts  envenom'd  prove  a  direrol 

scourge, 
r^tf  vengeance  feel ;  place  Virtue  in  their 

view. 
Contract  her  blessings  with  the  crimes 

they  do ; 
In  anguish  Ift  them,  by  repentance  crost. 
Pine  at  the  sight,  regret  those  blessings 

lost." 
The  fine  lines,  expressing  the  af* 
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fections  of  tfa&  poet  for  his  friend 
ComutuH*  and  his  persuasion  of  the 
union  of  iheir  fates,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  benign  star,  are 
scarcely  equalled  by  the  translation. 
'^ecumetcnim  meminl  longosconsumere 

soles,  &c/' 
''  Remembrance  tells,  what  happy  days 

we  knew, 
^e  fcasi  enjoy'd  at  placid  Evening's 

clew: 
Of  rest  and  study  we  alike  partake. 
With  modest  meals  a  relaxation  make. 
O  doubt  not,  that  our  time  united  rolls. 
Our  lives  agree,  one  star    their  course 

controN. 
Or  fate  resistless  o'er  our  lot  prevails. 
And  poised  oar  birth  in  Libra's  equal 

scales. 
Our  friendship's  surest  source,  the  natal 

hour 
(Gave  to  the  Twins  an  overruling  power; 
ConJQin'd  we  felt  not  Saturn's  hostile  sway. 
For  fove  relieved  us  with  a  friendly  ray  : 
Some  planet  must  our  kindred  tlioughts 

combine. 
My  soul    thus  influence,  and  unite  to 

thine." 

The  contest  of  avarice  and  luxury, 
Sat.  V. 

*'  While  dozing  out  the  mom,  Solio!  ariut 
^ys  Avarice.  I'm  sietpy*  Still  she  cries, 
t/p9  vp,  dull  sluggard. 

FRETBMDBD    FRBBMAV. 

Say  what  motives  call  ? 

AVARICE. 

What  motives?   Wealth,  which  should 

incite  us  all. 
Thy  bark  direct  to  Pontu^'  distant  shore. 
Thence  diligent  import  a  gainful  store; 
Bring  fish  and  Castor,  frankincense  and 

tow. 
Black  ebony,  the  opening  wines  of  Co. 
Anticipate  the  market,|rud^e  no  toil. 
The  thirsty  Camel  of  his  spice  despoil. 
By  barter  thrive,  without  reluctance  swear. 

PRETENDED    FREEMAN. 

But  Jove,  alas!  my  perjuries  will  hear. 

AVARICE. 

Blockhead !  if  J .  ve's  approval  you  would 

keep. 
Your  lot  is  fix'd,continue  still  your  sleep: 
An  empty  salt -dish  satisfied  obtain. 
By  a  retracted  finger  scraped  in  vain. 


MRS^tJS. 

On  sea  resettled  ,your  servants  now  prepare 
The  needful  baggage,  and  on  shipboard 

bear. 
No  cause  impedes,  that  with  the  favour- 
ing gale 
Your  freighted  vessel  o'er  th'iEgsean  sail. 
Save  Luxury ;  this  Syren  now  appears. 
In  private  whispers,  and  awakes  your  fears. 

tUXURY. 

What    means    the  madman^     whither 

would  he  go? 
What  mighty  blessings  will  this  whim 

bestow  f 
Such  raging  heats  your  bilious  bosom  swell 
Not  urns  of  hemlock  would  thefeverquell! 
Willyou  forsooth  sea-meals  contented  eal# 
A  bench  your  table,  and  coil'd  ropes  your 

seat? 
Will  you  the  sailor's  vapid  bereiage  drink. 

From  sauabby  cans  inhale  a  pitchy  stink) 
What  object  tempts  you?  wherefore  thus 

obtain 
With  increased  danger  an.  immoderate 

gain?  ' 

Your  monies  here  fair  interest  will  bestow. 
Why  should  the  five  a  toilsome  dozen 

grow? 
In  pleasure  revel;    cull  life's  sweetest 

flow'rs. 
Her  joys  are  many,  and  the  gift  is  ours. 
Nought  will  remain  arriv'd  at  life's  last 

g««^ 
But  sordid  ashes,  and  a  fabled  souL 
Our  time  hasies  onward^  nor  can  endless 

last; 
Observe  the  instant,  while  I  speak*  'tii 

past.** 

*>  Another  of  the  most  spirited  of 
ous  poet's  sketches  occurs  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  third  satire,  part  of 
which  we  shall  extract. 

"  What  daily  thus  the  cloudless  morning 

wasie  ? 
Behold  her  beams,  that  perishable  haste* 
Stream  through  the  shutters  on  your  daz* 

zled  sight. 
The  narrow  chinks  enlarging  with  their 

light. 
Yet  still  we  snore,  in  hopes  refreshing  rest  5 
May  cool  our  qualms,  the  past  day's  wine 

digest ; 
Still  slumber  on,  neglecting  Study's  calW 
Till  the  fifth  stiadow  on  the  dial  fa)). 
Observe  ye  not  the  progress  you  foreo  ? 
Long  since  the  Dogsiar,  in  meridianglovr* 
Si 
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JJU,  ripening   lustre  Ver  ihe    harvest 

Anvt"  pah  ting  herds  beneath  broad  elms 
jepose.  ,  . 

A  yoi'ilh  yawns  oul,  /Ind  is  itihtn  so  late? 

Afltnd  fjic  some  me  !  ivill  no  'varltt  wait  ? 

His  p:\ssion  chafes,  hot  anger  swells 
within, 

Kfy  head  is  stunn'd  with  the  discordant 
din; 

No  tumult  louder  would  your  ears  per- 
vade, 

'Thouif  h  as<;e^  of  Arcadian  pastures  bray  ^. 

An  effort  now  reluctantly  he  makes. 

And  parchment  smooth  of  double  colour 
tako<; ; 

•H»8  lazy  hand  the  knotty  reed  displays. 

And  books  and  paper  in  just  order  lays. 

But  Sloth  resistless  still  her  victim  binds. 

He  loiters  on,  and  pleas  unceasing  finds : 

He  first  complains^  that  pot  •  mark  ap^ 
pears, 

His  ink,  quite  clammy,  to  tl^e  pen  ad-* 
heres; 

If  water  be  infusM,  *tis  tben  too  thin. 

The  drops  fall  doubIe>  ere  tlie  strokes 
begin. 

Unhappy  youth !  unless  these  habitscease, 

Your  growing  miseries  must  each  day  in- 
crease. 

Is  this  your  progress?  can  you  thus  for- 
get 

'Approaching  manhood,  as  a  baby  fret? 

Why  not  at  once  youth^s  mumbled  pap 
enjoy, 

Like  a  young  dovp,  or  great  man's  darling 
boy  ? 

Again  the  freaks  pf  second  childhood 
use. 

Squall  at  Mama,  lier  soothing  h^ish  refuse^ 

SCHOLAR. 

How  can  I  study  wilji  sp  bad  a  reed  ? 


TUT*H. 

Pray  who  will  suffer  by  the  Uioughtle«| 

deeH?. 
Why  will  you  thus  excuses^ vain  repeat. 
Which  only  you,  and  not  your  Tutor^ 

cheat? 
The  loss  is  yours;  a  mockery  to  the  wise, 
The  good  will  hate  you,  and  your  nama 

de^ffise: 
By  forming  precept^  you  no  wiser  grow. 
They  through  you,  like  a  leaky  vess€% 

flow." 

It  is  not  often  that  Pcrsius  is  disi 
ting^isbed  by  any  remarkable  feli- 
city of  phrase.  He  justly  says  o{ 
himself: 

cum  icribo,  si  forte  quid  apliu) 
exit, 
Siuando  h^c  r^ra  avUeU"'     ^ 

Yet  sometimes  he  strikes  out  a  hap* 
py  expression.  Justice  is  not  done 
to  the  words  "  miserisque  viatica  ca- 
nis,"  by  the  translation, 

^*  Hence  draw  those  stores  which  may  at 

length  assuage 
The  growing  sorrows  of  decrcpid  age.'* 

In  fine,  this  book  may  be  r&, 
commended,  not  onlj"  to  the  Eng^ 
lish  reader,  but  to  the  classical  stu- 
dent, who  wis'ics  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  t)iis  difficult  wri- 
ter, for  which  ohjrct  he  will  find 
few  more  able  assista!^^-  than  the 
present  translator.  The  Latin  text; 
is  chiefly  taken  from  Casaubon, 
with  a  rectified  punctuation,  and 
with  the  very  useful  addition  of 
marks  to  distinguish  the  change  o( 
periton$. 


Art.  IV.  A  Hisiory  of  the  Hcathtn  l^ythoh^ :  or,  tie  FahUs  of  the  Ancients  eluci^ 
dated  from  Historical  Records.  An  important  Key  to  (he  Qlassics.  To  which  is  added* 
an  Enqtiixy  into  the  Religion  qfth  First  Inhabitants  of  Great  BriiAin.  And  a  parti- 
cular Ji  count  of  the  Ancient  Druids.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M^  L'Abbe  4e 
Trepan;  by  H.  North.  8vo,  pp.  .^16. 


THE  beauty  of  many  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  fables,  the  frequency 
of  {he  allusions  to  them  which  oc- 
cur in  the  writings  of  the  poets, 
and  their  intimate  connection  with 
the  wr>rlvs  of  art,  continue  to  give  a 


considerable  importance  to  the  hea- 
then niytliology,  and  render  some 
degree  of  ac(]uaintancc  with  it  aii 
indispei  sable  o!>iect  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Yet  we  have*  hitheito  no 
elementiuy  work  uiiich  wiU fully  sa- 
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^gfy  Ae  views  of  the  skilful  teacher/ 
Those  extant  are  for  the  most  pail: 
deficient  in  their  matter,  mean  and 
vulgar  in  their  manner^  and  are  in 
some  respects  liable  tp  stUl  more  se<r 
nous  objections. 

The  present  v^ork  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  a  man  of  i'eading, 
versed  in  the  subject  which  he  has 
unilertaken  to  iitustrate,  and  may 
certainly  be  of  use  to  the  stucient, 
Yet  it  is  pervaded  by  the  preposte- 
rous fancy  of  finding  history  in  my- 
thology. We  mean  not  to  deny 
that  many  mythological  fictions  are 
founde.d  on  facts,  but  who  will  un- 
dertake to  separate  the  truth  from 
the  falsehood  ? 

P.  231,  Aeolus,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  and  Aeolus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Aeolians,  seem  to  be  con- 
founded. See  ApoUod.  i.  7.  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  189.Rhod. — P.  196  presents 
^  curious  instance  of  flattery,  which 
^lay  aspire  to  be  ranked  with  the  de- 
dications of  the  age  of  Charles  11. 

The  translator  appears  to  have 
executed  his  task  with  sufficient 
fidelity.  A  few  awkward  phrases 
occur,  such  as  the  conjuration  of 
the  dead,  for  necromancy.  We  must 
])rotest  against  the  use  of  the  barba- 
rism Delphos  for  Delphi,  referring 


to  BerAUffi  pve£ice  to  his  Disserta^ 
tion  on  Phalaris.    . .  '.7 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  tC 
traml9:U6n  of'die  work  of  ApoUo- 
dorus,  the  Athenian,  with  proper 
notes  and  supplements,  would  form 
the  best  gnide  to  the  study  of  my-» 
thology.  It  is  entitled  to  regard  on 
account  of  its  antiquity,  being  the 
easiest  work  extant  which  treats  on 
that  subject.  It  is  particularly  ittu^ 
strati  ve  of  the  mythology  of  th«r 
early  writers,  as  the  tragic  poets, 
and  Pindar,  and  of  such  Latin  wri-- 
ters  as  have  formed  themselves  on 
Greek  models,  as  Properdus,  re- 
specting whose  mythology  informa-^ 
tion  would  often  be  sought  in  vain 
from  common  treatises.  Its  arrange- 
ment is  superior  to  that  of  any  mo- 
dern work  which  we  have  examined. 
It  was  adopted  by  professor  Heyne 
as  the  text-book  of  a  series  of  my- 
thological lectures  delivered  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  and  has 
been  used  with  success  in  some  of 
the  public  schools  of  Germany, 

The  want  of  an  index,  or  table  of 
contents,  indispensable  in  a  work 
intended  for  frequent  consultation 
as  well  as  perusal,  is  a  great  defect 
.in  this\x)lume. 


Akt.  V.  The  Greek' English  Derivative  Dictionary  :  showing,  in  English  Characters,  the 
Greek  Originals  of  such  Words  in  the  English  Language  as  are  derived  from  the  Greek: 
and  comprising  correct  Examinations,  from  the  most  approved  Lexicographers,  of  the 
Meaning  of  each  Word.  Written  and  compiled  principally  with  the  View  qf  enabling 
i/ie  English  Scholar,  who  may  he  unacquainted  with  the  Grtek  Qiaracters,  to  acquire  a 
morefatiiiliar  and  extensive  Knowltdge  of  his  Language,  by  being  made  conversant  with 
the  Greek  Originals,  whence  if  is  in  great  Part  deriiied.  By  William  Burke. 
i  2mo. 


THK  object  of  this  work  is  to  ex- 
plain the  etymolofry  and  significa- 
tion of  that  considerable  port'on  of 
the  Knglish  language  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek.  The  design  is 
good ;   the  execution,  so  far  as  we 


have  examined  it,  diligent  and  ac- 
curate. Tlie  Greek  words,  with  re^ 
ference  to  the  object  of  the  work, 
are  properly  printed  in  the  English 
character. 


Art.  VI,  Analyns  of  Jristotlc^s  I/^gic,  with  Remarks,    By  Thomas  Reid,  D.  A 
F.  21.  S,  Edin,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosofhy  in  the  University  qf  Glasgow, 

THIS  little  work  has  long  been  tory  of  Man,  but  has  never  before 
kno\vn  as  an  appendix  to  one  of  appeared  in  a  separate  form.  It  i& 
Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  of  the  His-    distinguished  by  the  accuracy  a^d 
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teateness  which^  acbnitting  bis  piin* 
ciples,  characterise  the  writings  of 
Pr.  Reid/ 

The  remaininff  works  of  Aristo- 
tle's logic  are,  a  l>ook  of  categories, 
one  on  interpretation,  two  books  of 
the  first  analytics,  two  books  of  the 
last  analytics,  eight  books  of  topics* 
one  book  re9pectin_g  sophisms.  In 
conjunction  they  are  ternned  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle,  and  are 
usually  preceded  by  Porphyry's  In- 
troduction to  the  Categories. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  are  the 
productions  of  a  great  genius ;  and 
though  very  properly  displaced  from 
that  supremacy  in  science  which 
they  were  once  permitted  to  main-t 


tain,  yet  still  contain  muchdenerrfaiir 
the  notice  of  the  modem  scholar  and 
philosopher.  He  was  one  of  those 
daring  adventurers  who  have  left  no** 
thing  unattempted,  and  therefore, 
as  might  be  expected,  especially  in 
that  age  of  imperfect  science,  the 
facts  which  he  assumes  are  oftei\  in- 
accurate, the  conclusions  which  he 
adopts  hasty,  the  systems  which  he 
proposes  deduted  from  false  pre- 
mises,  or  founded  on  imperfect 
analogies.  But  they  uniformly  ex- 
hibit the  signs  of  a  great  and  ugo* 
rous  mind,  and  may  be  considered  as 
having  contributed  to  the  for^atioi^ 
of  an  aera  in  sciei^ce. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


A)IT.  I.  Prolepsis  Philologis  jfngricansf  or^  Plan  of  a  Philological  and  Synonymkal 
Duttcnary  of  the  English  Language*  fiy  Bsnjamiv  Daw&on^  LL,D.  Rector  of 
Burgh  in  Suffolk.    4to.  pf^.  4S. 


WE  stumble   at    the  threshold. 
Could  no  English  title  be  found  for 
a'i^ook  on  the  English  tongue^  The 
pedantic  preference  shown  in  this 
.  instance  to  learned  words  threatens 
a  new  inundation  of  Johnsonisms. 
It  exciter  a  just  prejudice  against 
the  authpr^s  plan  of  a  dictionary. 
What  is  the  Qieaning  of  this  po)y« 
syllabic  Greek  and  l^tin title?  Can 
it  be  construed  ?     Prolepsis  may  be 
rendered  by  antkipationyforesketch : 
philologia  is  at  best  jargon ;  the  word 
is  so  compounded^  that  it  ought  not 
to  describe  what  it  is  empk>yed  to 
define;  it  ought  to  mean  thtlavt  of 
verbiage^  it  is  used  for  the  theory  of 
language :  anglicana  is  that,  which 
Latin  scholars  take  for  English^  as 
yve  say  anglican  church,  the  angli- 
can  muses:  so  that  this  epigraph 
authorizes  the  anticipation  cf  angli^ 
can  rather  than  English  phraseology. 
The  first  chapter  endeavours  to 
prove  that  words  perfectly  synony- 
mous are  not  found  in  the  same  lan- 
guage.  Why  not  ?     In  commercial 
nations,  in  sea-port  towns,  in  hybrid 
families,  it  often  happens  that  the 
Jiames  given  to  the  same  thing  in 
different  countries  both  become  cur- 
rent.    Such  words  continue  syno- 
nymous for  generations.     Wherein 
lies  the  difference  between  a  gotch 
and  XI  pitcher :  but  that  the  one  is  a 
Hollanclish,  and  the  other  a  French 
term  ?     Wherein  licj;  the  difference 
between  to  leistn  and  to  diminish : 
bnt  that  the  one  is  a  Saxon,  and  the 
other  a  Latin  term?     Wherein  lies 
the  diffe'rence  hviwcon  freedom  and 


liberty  f  happiness  and  fcliciij/,  storm 
and  tempest  J  and  the  hundred  other 
duplicates  in  our  language,  one  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  some  Goth- 
ic, and  the  other  from  some  Roman 
dialect  ?  Double  terms  are  always, 
at  first  perfectly  synon3mious,  and 
may  remain  so  for  ages;  but  if  new 
objects  are  discovered,  or  new  shades 
of  idea,  which  such  words  are  fitted 
to  depict,  it  at  length  happens  that  a 
separation  of  meanings  is  made  be* 
tween  them :  thus  to  blanch  and  to 
whiten  are  insensibly  acquiring  a 
distirctpurport,  to  bhnch  bting  now 
OQly  applied  where  some  stam,  or 
colouring  matter^  in  withdiawn, 
which  concealed  the  natural  w'lite- 
ness.  ^  To  blanch  w^x,*  '  to  blanch 
almonds/  ^  your  ch^ek  is  blanchM 
with  fear,'  ^  Sin's  purple  die  seems 
blanch'd  by  age  to  virtue.'  We  dis- 
sent totally  from  tb£  assertions  of 
the  first  cKapter  as  contradictory  to 
notorious  experience. 

The  second  ch$tpter  undertakes  to 
pbviate -probable  objections.  But 
among  these  objections  this  writer 
does  not  seem  to  reckon  facts.  He 
discusses,  like  the  author  of  Hermes^ 
ail  his  propositions  by  h  priori  prin- 
ciples ;  and  thinks  that  he  has  prov« 
ed  his  point,  by  showing  that  syno- 
nyms, or  equivalent  terms,  would 
be  useless.  Does  it  follow  that  they 
cannot  exist }  Refinement  tends  to 
abolish  them.  Granted.  Butmixt 
society  ordains  them  to  be.  He 
who  wants  to  purchase  a  segar  in 
the  east,  must  ask  for  a  sharoot. 
When  the  learned   have  occasion 
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to  discuss  unpopular  topics,  they 
recur  to  Greek  words  as  to  an  esote- 
ric dialect:  their  phlogiston  may 
happen  not  to  differ  from  jfr^- Jaw/?. 
To  exemplify  in  the  very  title  of  the 
ensuing  chapter — in  what  does  am- 
biguity  differ  from  equivocation^  or 
paucihj  from  fervness  ? 

The  third  chapter  professes  to 
prove,  that  ambiguity,  or  want  of 
precision,  (such  is  Dr.  Dawson's 
definition),  results  from  the  scar- 
city (an  etymologist,  and  not  spell 
^canity,  which  is  from  the  Italian 
scarso  I)  or  paucity  of  synonymous 
words.  Were  this  true,  "the  lln^lish 
Xvriters,  whose  laugnage  is  far  richer 
than  the  French,  should  be  the  more 
precise.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
Why  so  ?  The  French  writers  Iiave 
only  to  learn  latin,  in  order  to  un~ 
tlerstand  their  whole  narrow  range 
of  words.  But  an  English  writer 
must  study  so  many  languages  in 
order  to  understand  precisely  his 
vocabulary,  that  he  seldom  accom 
plishes  tJic  task.  Want  of  precision 
i-esults  from  not  understanding  the 
words  employed.  Our  modern  me- 
taphysicians are  especially  notorious 
for  this  defect ;  neither  Priestley  nor 
Reid  are  exempt  from  it,  any  more 
than  Locke  and  Berkeley.  Dr.  John- 
son wrote  with  cxnuisite  precision, 
a  quality  which  selclom  accompanies 
such  great  command  of  words. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  am- 
biguity in  the  use  of  synonymous 
words,  and  introduces  some  curious 
biblical  criticism,  which  leads  us  to 
think  the  acquirements  of  this  wri- 
ter .better  adapted  for  examiiung 
fjucstionsconncctod  with  the  classi- 
cal than  \\\\\i  the  modern  l?,nguap:es. 
The  hig!i  and  low  Dutch,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  Danish,  are  indis- 
pensably requisite  for  the  Construc- 
tion of  an  English  dictionary;  but 
instead  of  these  Gothic  dialects,  we 
find  nothing  here  but  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  chapter  -converses  of 
proj^riety  in  the  u^iC  of  synonymous 


words,  and  undertakes  tlie  following 
discrimination  of  three  syoomyms^ 
viz. 

(\)  to  design :  (2)'  to  intend :  (3) 
to  purpose, 

"  ALTHOUGH  it  has  been  proved 
that  no  two  words  in  the  same  language 
are  perfecdy  or  in  every  respect  synony- 
mous, yet  they  may  be  used  synonymousLf 
in  ceitain  expressions  without  impropriety. 
For  instance, 

*  I  design  to  go  to  Town  to  morrow/ 

*  I  intend  to  go  to  Town  to  morrow/ 

«  I  purpose  to  go  to  Town  to  morrow/ 

In  these  expressions  die  three  verbs— ^• 
tiguy    intend^  purpose — ^are   used  synony- 
mously, and  the  meaning  is  the  same  ift 
each  expression.     How  comes  this  r    Or 
how  can  this  be,  if  no  two  words  in  the 
same  language  be  perfectly  synonymous  ? 
We  account  for  it  thus.     All  synonymous 
words  have  something  in  their  implication 
in  common  with,  and  something  wherein 
tliey  differ  from  their  correspondents.   But 
it  18  not  necessary,  diat  in  every  sentence 
or  in  every  application  of  them,  they  should 
be  considerecl  under  all  those  respects  in 
which  they  differ  from  each  other.    It  ii 
sufficient  for  propriety  in  the  synonymous 
use  of  them,  if,  in  their  application  to  the 
same  object,  respect  is  had  solely  to  their 
common  implicauon.     Thus  the  verb— 
to   Jlfj/^jw— implies,  in  common  with  the 
other  two  verbs— i/i/«i//  and  purfiose — the 
having  something  in  one's  mind  to  e£^i 
and,  m  its  applicadon  to  the  object  in  the 
example,  viz.  to  goto  Town — requires  not 
our  attention  to  its  implication  in  any  other 
respect.     But  it  may  be  so  applied  as  ne- 
cessarily to  excite  attention  to  its  peculiar 
or  differencing  force ;  in  which  case  the 
use  of  either  of  the  other  verbs  would  be 
quite  improper;  e.  g.  *  In  this  solitude  h* 
employed  his  thoughts  in  designing  a  varie- 
ty of  schemes  and  figures  for  illustrating 
his  theory  of  the  heavenly  system* — Herct 
designings  is  used,  though  not  perhaps  wth 
fulls  yet  evidendy  with  more  propriety  than 
either  of  its  synonismes  would  be.     But  in 
the  following  sentence  it  is  used  with/«« 
propriety,  and  in  a  sense  which  neither  a- 
tend  nor  purpose  will  bear — *  I  had  built, 
till  the  iraag  nation  of  the  architect  was  ex- 
hausted.   1  had  added  one  convenience  to 
another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wisii 
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•r  to  design  ♦".*  In  this  example  an  idea  is 
conveyed  by  the  verb,  design^  which  is  not 
implicated  in  either  of  the  other  verbs,  tiz« 
of  something  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of 
fancy,  or  .the  ImdgtnaUon^  2Aform^  order ^  jr- 
rangementj  filatif  &c« 

•*  An  example  of  the  technical  use  of  this 
terb  tifill  still  more  convincingly  illustrate 
its  characteristic  implication—*  In  that 
collection  of  prints  one  in  particular  at- 
tracted his  notice.  It  was  indeed  an  ex- 
quisitely fine  piece,  and  did  vast  credit  both 
to  him  that  designed,  and  him  that  engrav- 
ed it'— Where  ^/«/^«^^.  evidently  denotes 
an  act  of  the  mind  employed  in  forming  or 
adjusting  something  in  its  ftrofter  fovmy  di- 
stinct from  other  objects.  This  peculiar 
import  it  receives  from  its  allusion  to  the 
Latin  word  from  whence  it  is  derived — de- 
xi^no— which  conveys  the  idea  of  drawing 
or  marling  out  an  object  by  lines,  fibres,  or 
other  sign^  ;  and  by  this  aDusion  it  is  dis- 
tinguished not  only  from  the  two  above- 
mentioned,  but  from  all  other  verbs,  which 
may  seem  synonymous  with  it,  and  have 
toot  the  same  derivation. 

«  The  verb  tntendj  implies  in  common 
with  the  two  other  verbs — design  and  pur- 
poj^-— the  having  something  in  one's  mind 
to  effect,  but  differs  from  both  by  an  allu- 
tion  to  the  Latin  verb-*  r«/«i/w— which 
■igntdes,  to  hend  or  stretchy  by  way  of  giv- 
ing greater  force  and  efficacy  to  an  instru- 
ment made  use  of,  as  in  lending  a  bow  or 
stretching  d,  String  to  give  it  elasticity  or  to 
reach  a  determined  point.  It  denotes  then 
an  act  of  the  mind  tending  or  stretching,  as 
it  were,  to  an  object,  or  the  state  of'  the 
mind  as  lent  upon  an  object. 

<*  And  therefore,  wherever  respect  is 
had  obviously  and  simply  to  this  state  of 
the  mind  as  tmmedlately  tending  to,  or  bent 
upon  an  object,  it  is  more  proper  to  use  the 
'  Yerb — in/end'^thzn  either  of  its  synonismes, 
as  in  such  expressions  as  these — *  In 
this  answer  to  his  insolent  language  I  can- 
not say,  no  offence  was  Intended,  though  I 
came  pot  with  a  d^tgn  to  offend.'—*  All 
jmight  be  well  Intendedy  but  the  plan  was 
tnjudfcious,  and  in  several  parts  weakly  de^ 
signed  J '^^  Relief  to  an  individual  is  all 
that  ts  intended  in  that  act.'  —  *  Com- 
bust, imagine,  invent^  devise^  or  M/^n/Zdeatli 


♦  Adventurer,  No.  r02» 
t  Rambler,  No.  111. 
11  Hale. 


or  destruction  of  the  perpon  of  the  same 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  &c.  f .' — 
*  Even  that  friendship  which  Intends  the 
reward  of  genius  too  often  tends  to  ob- 
struct it  J.* 

*  Whoso  tastes. 
Insatiate  riots  on  the  sweet  repasts  ; 
Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  Intends^ 
But  (^uits  his  house,  his  country,  and  hit 
friends  J.' 

<*  It  is  this  implication  of  an  allusion  to 
its  derivation  which  makes  the  verb  Intend  . 
capable  of  being  apphed  technically  to  ina- 
nimate objects,  and  metaphorically  to  ani- 
mals merely  instinctive,  to  neither  of  which 
we  attribute  the  faculty  o^ designing  or  fiur^ 
foslfig,'-^*  By  this  the  lungs  are  Intended 
or  remitted  Ij.' — *  Magnetism  maybeiV 
tended  or  remitted,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
magnet  and  in  iron  ^,' 

*    The  same  advancing  high   above  hii 

head, 
With   sharp  intended  sting  so  rude  him 

smote. 
That  to  the  eartli  him  drove,  as  strickem 

dead**.' 

•*  The  verb,  to  purpose^  comes  from  the 
substantive,  purjioscy  and  implies,  in  com- 
mon with  the  two  other  verbs,  design  and 
Intend  ;  the  having  something  in  one's  mind 
to  effect,  but  diners  from  both  by  an  allu- 
sion lo  the  Latin  word,  firoposltumy  which 
signifies  that  which  is  put  forth,  pui  lefore^ 
or  Hut  for,  i.  e.  so  as  to  be  at  hand  ybr  use ; 
and  so  it  denotes  an  act  of  the  mind  put" 
ilngf  as  it  were,  an  object  before  itself,  or 
putting  itself fortky  or  putting  itself  in  read- 
inessybr,  or  {[which  is  the  same  thing  in 
mental  operations)  the  state  of  the  miod 
as  put,  as  it  were,  upon  something  to  be  ef- 
fected. It  is  this  allusion  to  the  word  fronf 
which  it  is  derived,  which  elves  a  propriety 
to  the  use  of  it  rather  than  of  its  synonismes 
in  such  sentences  where  respect  is  had 
simply  to  the  position  of  the  mind,  or  of  the 
object  in  the  mtnd.  Hence  we  can  say 
with  more  propriety, — ■*  \  firmly  pnrftose 
it,'  than  •  IJirmly  design '  or  ^  l  firmly  -in* 
tend  it.' — *  He  is  of  a  fickle  and  inconstant 
disposition,  ever  wavering  and  unsteady  i^ 

t  Lord  Grenville's  Bill,  1796.  " 

#  Pope. 

f  New$on*s  Optics. 
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vhat  hefiurfioiethJ  Hence  also  it  is  that 
we  can  tay  with  /ome  propriety — *  I  am 
purposed  to  behave  better  in  future,'^— «  I 
have  sworn,  and  am  ttedfcutly  purpoted  to 
keep  thy  righteous  judgmenta.  •'-—that  is, 
ttecuastfy^rc/  or  iOtkd  in  ray  mind».  or, 
have  it  faxed  orsettled  in  my  mind,  6cc.  but 
With  no  propriety — *  1  am  stedfaatly  intendr 
ed  or  stedfastly  designed^  Sec' 

<<  Thus  we  see  that  these  three  words 
— design^  intend^  purpoiei'-^Tt,  far  from 
being  perfectly  or  in  every  respect  syno*  . 
nymous ;  and  that  they  arc  then  only 
used  synonymously  with  propriety  (pr 
rather  without  impropriety)  when  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  they  occur  require  not 
particular  attention  to  their  distinguishing 
implicadon,  or  in  which  the  distinguishing 
idea  conveyed  by  each  makes  no  smking 
and  essential  variation  of  the  sentiment. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  •  conclude  from  hence, 
that  these  words,  or  any  other  words  which 
we  call  synonymous,  do  ever  lose  or  ever 
tan  lose  that  import  or  idea  which  \%pecu* 
liar  to  them.  In  the  three  exaifiples  we 
have  adduced  of  their  synonymous  use,  each 
retains  its  differencing  note  Or  character. 
Thus  the  expression — *  I  design  to  go  to 
Town  to-morrow,* — ^is,  in  ttrictnat  of  in* 
terpretation,  I  have  that  thing  mariedt  as 
it  were,  in  my  mind-—*  T  intend  to  go,  &c.' 
—that  is,  I  have  my  raind  ient^  or  I  am 
f«i/,  as  it  were,  upon  it — my  thoughts  tend 
thither.— '  I  purpose  to  go,  &c.' — that  is, 
in  stiictneti9  I  am  tettied  in  my  mind,  or  I 
have  it  putf  as  it,  were,  in  my  mind  to  go 
thither.'* 

This  analysis  will  probably  be 
thought  to  display  more  precision 
than  conciseness  :  the  definitions  are 
tatisfactory,  but  long-^awaited :  the 
explanations  are  distended  almost  to 
cxubetance. 

^  The  sixth  chapter  discusses  the 
theory  of  defining  words  in  diction- 
aries of  one  language  only  :  and  de- 
cides for  defining  them  peripinasti- 
cally,  rather  than  by  synonymous 
approximation.  The  following  is  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  this  plan 
of  inter|)retation : 

'  ^  The  same  mode  of  explanation  may 
witk  BO  ksf  propriety  be  adopted  by  the 


Philologist.  Let  us  take  for  instanee  the 
first  word  in  our  Dictionaries — J,  or  jIiu 
To  explain  this  word,  we  mention  in  the 
first  place  ItM general  implicati'  >n,  or  the  idea 
which  it  conveys  in  common  with  any  odiei' 
word  to  which  it  bears  some  affinity,— diat 
is — ^we  refer  it  to  one  of  those  known  and 
established  classei  or  divisiom  of  words, 
ciMt^  parts  of  speech^  t»  which  it  belongs, 
and  say  that  it  is  an  article.  This  term  (us« 
dn^ishes  it  at  once  fit>m  all  the  words 
which  are  arranged  under  any  dllier  diii- 
sion,  as,  nouns^  verbsy  prehositionSi  &c.  but 
includes  the  idea  which  tne  word  couveys 
in  common  with  all  words  of  the  same  paru 
of  speech,  which  in  this  case  happen  to  be 
no  more  than  two,  vis.  the  add  to.  To  dis- 
tinguish it  therefvire  furthef,  we  add  to  the 
general  idea  suggested  by  die  term  aituki 
mat  it  announceth  a  substantive.  This  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  latter  of  these  articles, 
which  serves  to  announce  a  verL  We  hafc 
still  to  give  its  specific  character,  or  that  bf 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  tlie  remainiog 
article^  /Ae,  and  consequently  from  every 
other  woi'd  -whatsoever  in  the  English 
language;  and  this  is  dohe  by  adding  to 
th^  foregoing,  the  terms  ssagidarfy  and 
iridejifuiefy.  This  compleats  the  explana- 
tion»  which  now  exhibits  a^ttZ/and  accu* 
rate  idea  of  the  word  under  consideration! 
viz.  '  ^is  an  article  serving  to  announce 
a  suhstanlive  iinguiarly  and  indtjinstely.* 

'*  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  objects 
of  other  sciences  than  those  we  call 
abttract,  are  capable  ut  being  distinguish* 
ed  and  illustrated  in  the  way  we  propos- 
ed, viz.  by  reducing  therii  to  their  re- 
spective g^/iera  ^nd  spe^itSp  or  exhibiting 
their  general  and  special  tmplicaUons." 

The  seventh  chapter  answers  ob-^ 
jeCtions  to  this  diagnostic  method^ 
(as  it  is  here  called) :  but  thorough' 
knowing  as  the  author  may  be,  we 
doubt  whether  he  possesses  the  gift 
of  transitive  intelligence.  He  pa- 
pers up  his  ideas  m  terms  so  lea? ned^ 
so  scholastic,  and  so  greek,  that  he 
reminds  us  of  Aristotle,  Cudworth, 
and  Kant^  and  may^  like  them, 
escape  being  understood  by  hi^ 
most  deroted  readers. 

Dr.  Johnson  enriched  the  lafi* 


♦  Psaln  cxix.  106.  Old  Version/ 
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tii^  by  incorporating  every  word 
Ainsworth  for  which  be  could  not 
find  an  equivalent.  Df.  Dawson 
will  no  doubt  extend  his  patents  of 
denization  over  the  moi^  nutnerous 
columns  of  Scapula :  and  philosophy 
will  be  taught  to  converse  once  more 
in  the  scholastic  jargon  of  the  Mou- 
saion.  Such  a  compilation  will  be 
widely  welcome ;  we  are  got  to  the 
Alexandrian  age  of  literature*  and 


science ;  the  distinctioil*  of  good 
sense  we  are  quitting  for  the  ca«^ 
tegories  of  system,  the  search  after 
truth  for  encyclopedic  logomachies  i 
bailto  the  teacher,  who,  by  prorid^ 
ing  a  husk  of  new  wor4^  for  the  oil 
kernels  of  doctrine,  shall  enable  trl^ 
vial  repetitions  to  pass  for  novel  iu" 
vestigations,  and  persuade  us  that 
more  than  echoes  talk  along  the 
walls  of  our  lectur&-rooms. 


Aar.  11.  Phikdogia  An^ka  ;  cr,  a  Philological  and  SynamfMicai  Dictumary  tf  tig 
£iigHsk  Language )  t«  which  the  Wi^ds  are  deduced  from  their  Original9*''*theur  Si^nM 
defoted-'^and  the  9ame  illustrated  and  sappwrted  //y  proper  Examples  and  Notee,  Critir 
cal  and  and  Exflanatary.  B^  Bskjamin  Dawson^  LI..D.  Rector  qf  Buirgh,  «i 
Suffolk.  4io 


THIS  is  in  fact  the  first  number 
of  an  annotated  edition  of  Johnson's 
dictionai^»  Some  of  Johnson's  su- 
perfluities are  struck  out  of  the  text; 
some  of  his  errors  are  corrected  in 
the  notes  ;  definitions  are  occasion- 
all}'  amend€:d, examples  occasionally 
Varied,  and  omissions  occasionally 
supplied  ;  but  the  mass  of  materials 
IS  the  same,  and  the  plan  of  compo-^ 
cition  is  the  same.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  two  editors  are  also  si^ 
milar  ;  both  are  better  versed  in  the 
classical  than  in  the  gothic  dialects ; 
so  that  they  are  little  likely  to  cor- 
rect one->>another's  defects.  A  new 
edition  of  Johnson  by  Dr.  Dawson 
will  incorporate  the  supplementary 
matter  with  every  desirable  consift- 
ency  ;  but  it  will  assist  rather  than 


retard  the  intrusion  of  Latin  and 
Greek  nomenclature,  to  the  banish-^ 
ment  of  home-born  words. 

To  reprint  less  than  six  word% 
with  their  retinue  of  definitions,  ex^ 
emplificatidnSj  and  notes,  would 
not  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  a 
work  so  extensive  in  its  scfaem^^ 
and  so  important  in  its  effect  as  a 
new  Ei.-glish  Dictionary.  Yet  our 
readers  will  be  startled  at  the  dif- 
fuseness  of  manner,  and  the  multi-* 
plicity  of  commentary.  Every  quo-^ 
tation  is  made  a  firesh  peg  to  hang 
notes  upon« 

"  A.  ?  art.  [from  ai)  or  an,  Sax.  one] 
AN»  *  J  serving  to  announce  a  subsCan" 
tive  t  singularly  and  indefinitely  { ;  at 

\,  *  Jii  army  might  enter  without  re- 
sistance/ Jokn$aa» 


•*  *Dr.  Johnson  very  properly  considers  an  as  the  origmal  article,  because  it  is  only 
the  Saxon  an  or  aen>  one,  applied  to  a  new  use,  as  the  German  ein,  and  the  French 
un,  the  n  bein^  cut  offbefore  a  cons^onant  in  the  speed  of  utterance. 

*^  i  A  siibs/antive]  Or,  a  word  or  words  substantively  taken,  as,  a  hundred,  ^  few 
men,  a  great  nUiny  women,  and  the  like. 

•'  X  Indejiiuiefy}  Dr.  Johnson  considers  this  word  in  some  expressions  as  synony- 
Ifiouii  with  one^  in  others,  with  a/iy;  '  denoting  the  number  one,  as,  a  man  is  coming, 
that  is,  no  more  than  otu^  or  an  indefinite  indication,  as,  a  man  may  come  this  way  ; 
that  is,  amy  man.*  But  it  is  not  used  in  two  different  senses  ii^Aese  expressions,  but 
conveys  precisely  the  same  idea  in  both ;  and  is  no  more  synonymous  with  any  m  the 
lauer;  than  it  is  in  the  former  expression.  In  the  former — *  a  roan  is  coming,^ 
the  idea  U  not,  that  no  uiore  than  one  is  coming,  hut  that,  of  men  some  one  man  it 
coming.  Initead  of  a  put  one — *  One  man  is  coming/  the  idea  tlien  is  that,  out  of 
a  4-«riain  number  of  nuen,  but  one,  or  no  more  than  one  man  is  coming. 

S<>  in  liie  uther  expression — '  a  man  may  come  this  way/  the  idea  1%  that  sollt 
#ne  aoin  may  come  this  way » ..£ut  if  we  put  «n^  iustead  of  a — '  any  man  may  cotte 
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*'  2i  *  lif  hundred  altars  *  in  her  tern-  proof  of  these  proposiiiohs  are  cepanu 

pie  fiinoke^  and  distinct/                         B^.  if^atsai, 

A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  4.  '  But  of  the  tnany  Antichristsi  tliere 

pow*r  invoke.*                  Dry  den.  is.  one  special  one,  o  A>r(XF*<7'roc.  lie  An* 

5.  *  That  Jesus  was  a  prophet  sent  tichrist,  or  Antichrist  definitely,  as  one 

iirom  God,  is  one  proposition — that  Jesus  certain  person  j  not  indefiuitely  ari  Anli- 

was  the  prophet,  the  Messiah,  is  another;  christ  f-^                                      Holfbes. 

and  though  he  was  both  a  prophet  and  5.  '  After  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a 

she  prophet,  yet  tlie  foundations  of  the  day  ^/                                        Addism 

this  way,*  the  idea  is  no  longer  restrained  to  some  one  of  men,  yet  Without  specifying 
ichat  mvLTi,  but  is  extended  tunuenally  to  any  man  whatever ;  in  other  words,  not  iade" 

finitely  only,  but  wiUiaut  exception  also.  In  the  proposition—^'  a. man  may  come 
this  way,*  the  assertion  is  true,  if  a  man  (Thomas,  for  .instance)  who  is  at  his 

'.liberty  and  has  leave>  may  come  this  way,  though  another  (Peter)  who  is  under 

-confinement,  or  has  not  lea ve^  cannot.  But  in  the  proposition — '  any  roan  may 
eome  this  way/  the  assertion  is  not  Xrue,  if  one  may  come,  and  another  may 
not. 

"  So  in  the  first  example^'  an  army  might  enter  without  resistance,*  that  is,8ailh 
Dr.  Johnson,  *  any  army.*  No  :  the  assertion  extends  only  to  armies  in  gouralt  not 
universally  to  any  army  whatsoever,  great  or  small,  strong  or  weak.  It  may  be 
truly  said  of  a  town  but  indifferently  fortified,  or  weakly  garrisoned,  that  a 
army  might  enter  it  without  resistance;  and  yet  the  same  might  be  too  strong,  o^ 
too  well  garrisoned  for  some  armies  (an  army  much  weaker  or  smaller  than  the  gene* 

.ralily  of  armies)  to  enter  it  without  resistance. 

*•  *  A  hundred ahars]  In  this  example  the  words  hundred  altars  are  taken  substafl" 
lively,  and  announced  singularly  and  indefinitely,  that  is,  as  one  sum  or  collection  of 
altars  not  specified  or  referred  to. 

"  •'  f  An  Antkhriu'\  In  this  example  the  word  under  consideration  is  in. a  manner 
explained  and  defined^  as  wiell  as  the  sense  we  have  put  upon  it  clearly  illus- 
trated. 

*'  X  Leagues  a  day'\  In  this  example  a  day  is  used  elliptically  for  in  a  day,  or,  inik 
space  qfa  day,  but  without  any  variation  of  the  signification  of  the  article^  which  sliil 
announceth  the  substantive  day  singularly  and  indefinitely. 

"  In  this  and  such  like  instances^  however.  Dr.  Johnsoii  apprehends  it  to  have's 
peculiar  signification^  denoting  the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  anoUier  ;*  mistaking 

.  the  force  of*  the  idiom  for  the  signification  of  the  article.  It  is  not  the  word  tf,  which 
in  this  example^  denotes  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one,  but  Uie  whole  phrase— 
'  twenty  (leagues)  a  day.*     He  might  with  as  much  reason  have  said,  that  the  word 

.  tweniyi,  or  the  word  day,  has  a  peculiar  signification,  denoting  the  proporiion  of  one 
thing  to  another,  as  that  the  word  a  denotes  it. 

«*  And  this  remark  will  serve  to  obviate  an  objection  which  may  seem  to  lie  againit 

.  this  last  ex.wiple,as  not  merely  impertinent,  but  even  militating  against  the  explica- 
tion we  have  given  of  the  word.  For  in  such  expressions  as  these—*'  in  the  space  of 
a  day'-**  a  mile  long*— '  a  Ibiit  sc[uare,*  and  the  like,  it  may  be  thought  that  a  is  sy- 
nonymous with  one;  and  it  may  beasked.  Where  would  be  the  impropriety,  or  what 
difierence  in  the  meaning  would  it  niake,  should  We  substitute  the  word  CTte  for  iho 
word  a  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  expressions  ?  Doth  not— ^'  a  foot  square, 
for  instance,  mean  the  same  thing  with  — '  one  foot  square?'  The  fneaning,'^ 
shall  be  granted,  is  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  we  understand  the  expressions  is 
one  and  the  same  sense.  Yet  this  doth  not  prove  the  words  tli  em  selves  to  be 
synonymous,  or  oblige  us  to  own,  that  the  definition  we  have  given  of  the  arti- 
cle a,  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  suit  all  the  Variety  of  sentences  and 
compressions  in  which  it  mav  occur;  because  it  is  not  owing  to  the  signification 
oiFlhe  word  a  in  the  former  of  these  expressions,  that  we  understand  that  expression 
in  the  same  sense  with  (he  latter,  but  to  the  word  square^  which,  suggesting  the  idea 
«f  diimmoH  or  moasurement,  leads  us  to  overlook  the  peculiar  force  of  tiie  article^  ani 
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A.prfp.  [from  about  •  or  ajfier}  which  *•  and  with  more  latitude  of  acceptation 
see]  Serving  to  announce  a  partici-  than  it  has  in  its  principal  form  | 
pleof  the  present  tense  substantively,        as 

to  apply  only  the  idea  which  it  hath  in  cojnmon  with  the  word  one,  viz.  ftmr»« 
iariiy,  to  the  substantive  which  it  announccth.  Vid,  Frokjfsis,  pf .  2d*  3^.  Tliis 
will  appear  to  be  the  case  if  we;  consider  liic  article  (as  we  ought  to  do  In 
judging  of  the  full  force  of  a  word)  in  connection  only  wiih  ihe  substantive  annoifh* 
ccd,  and  separately  from  the  word  iquare,  to  wiiich  it  has  no  relation.  Doih  not  a 
then,  in  the  expression  a  loot,  denote  tlie  ^ame  thing  that  it  doth  in  theexprc^ssio/ts  m 
man,  aiiarmy,  an an;ichrist,  as  in  the  examples;  that  is,  Doth  it  nut  announce  th6 
word  rgoT,  iniefiniuly  as  well  as  singuUtrly  ?  Or  shall  we  say,  that  it  has  changed 
itti  nature  in  the  absence  of  the  word  i^vdr^^and  that  it  varies  its  import  according  to 
the  various  sentences  in  which  ii  occurs?  To  assert  this  would  be  most  absurd-  That 
we  vndtrsland  the  words  a  foot,  in  the  expression  '  a  fo4>t  square'  in  the  same  sense 
with  cae  foot,  that  is,  neither  more  nor  less  than  twelve  inches,  is  no  more  owing  to 
the  proper  signification  of  a,  than  it  is  that  we  undersUind  them  diffarentl^t  viz.  of  the 
foot  of  an  anwuilt  in  this  sentence—'  I  ^aw  afoot  im|}rinied  in  the  sand.' 

But  what  need  ol  many  words?  A  word  of  one  pan  of  speech  cannot  be  perfectly 
and  in  all  respects  synonymous  with  a  word  of  anotlter  part  of  speech— an  urticlc  with 
9Ln  aiffoctive. 

*  fr<m  about,  &c.]  Dr.  Wallis  considers  it  as  a  contraction  of  at.  But  at  never 
serves  to  announce  participles  present,  at  least  when  it  connt?cts  them  with  a  verb  im- 
plying motion.  We  cannot  say  with  tolerable  propnetj-^'hc  i^  at  fishing;'  witli 
siijl  less  propriety-^'  he  is  ^onca/'fi-hing.* 

Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  agree  with  Wallis  in  the  main ;  but  quotes  the  following  ex* 
unples  as  instances  of  its  signifying  to,  like  the  French  a. 

*  A  iiunting  Chloe  went/  Prior^ 
'  They  jro  a  begging  to  a  bankrupt's  door.'                                               '  Dri)dcn. 

*  When  we  come  a  fishing  here/  IVotton. 

•  Now  the  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour.'  Hid. 

•  Another  falls  a  ringing  a  Pescennius  Niger.'  Addi9(m» 
But  it  has  the  same  signification  in  ihe<e  examples  as  tt  has  in  those  in  iVhicli  it  is 
supposed  to  I)e  a  contraction  oUu ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  supposed  loci>raefrom  the 
Frendi  g-  in  the  expressions 

'  I  am  a  walking.' 
'  Chloe  U  out  a  hunting,'  &c« 
why  should  it  in  these  expressions 
'  I  went  a  walking.' 

•  Chloe  went  a  hunting,  &c.' 

For  the  import  of  j  is  the  very  same  in  each  expression,  nnd  undergoes  no  alterntinn 
^wirK*h  it  would  be  absurd  to  aOirm)  by  following  a  verb  of  motion.  See  latter  part 
of  n<ilef.  p.  3.  ' 

But,  wlutcver  it  comes  fr<»m,  it  has  the  nature  of  a  preposition,  and  serves  to  render 
the  itlea  of  the  action  announced  more  gtncrul,  or  luuses  what  i-  predicated  of  the 
agent  to  be  interpreted  with  some  latitude.  L'jt  us  ix)mparc  ihis  expression-—'  I 
am  a  walking*'  with—*  1  a"i  walking.'  Do  these  assertions  convc-y  prec'-iely  the 
.same  idea?  We  think  not.  The  latter  may  denote  my  bein^  actualiy  in  mo- 
tion—  in  the  r.ct  of  Walking.  The  former  denotes  only  my  Loing  tn\*ai!rd  m 
takir.;;  a  walk;  and  one  may  say  wit!]  propriety  enough — *  I  am  n  walking,' 
though  he  be  not  actually  moving,  I'ut  standmg  still  while  he  answer"  i\n<  question* 
*  What  are  you  about  F  In  like  manner  we  say  — «  he  is  out  a  sho  ting,*  not  meaa- 
ia^thdt  he  is  at  ttially  discharging  his  piece,  or  bendii.g  iiis  bow,  but  that  he  U  out 
on  the  cmpifrjfinent  or  amutinuru  of  shooting. 

Aiter  all;  vvc  are  much  inclined  to  consider  a  in  this  y(r.c  of  it,  neither  as  a  contrac- 
tion of  a«,  lifter,  about,  nor  yet  as  answering  to  the  Frt^nch  d,  but  as  a  distinct  word  of 
!))«  nature  oiAprepontion,  or  of  an  adverb,  j^erviiig  ioo\:uiAfielltpticallu,  and  vvilli  the 
]aliiudeai)ove  mentioned,  the  relation  ^  the^prtxlicatetoitj  ^Lject. 

Ank.  Rev,  V«l.  V.  T 
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j.  "  lam  c  walking*."  They  drew  aiacke^t  as  half  wilt 

2  *'  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them  I  go  shame  confound/              Spaictr. 

a  fishingt*"                  Jofm  xxi.  3.  AUA'FT,  adv.     [aba  F«inH»  Sax.]  Be- 

ABA'CKE,  rf4^.  Servin^r  to  denote  the  hiodll,  appropriated  to  sailing  vessel*, 
cirrumsiance  of  situation  at  the  back  %  *      ^^^  Be  h  i  n  d  . 

of  the  object  referred  to.  1 .  *  Go  abafi**.' 

'But  when  ih^j  come  where  thou  '-^-  'Heisa6«/tt/ 

thy  skill  didst  show,  ABArSANCE;^,    n.  s.    [from'lhe 

*  A  v^aliimg]  In  tliis  example  walking  is  announced,  as  a  substantive  ts  by  a 
pTfpositioft,  and  (hat  with  ieits  strictness  of' acceptation  (han  if  the  preposition  had 
been  omitted,  fffiiiing,  considered  pariicifiiallyf  implies  that  the  person  towliom 
it  refers  is  a€iuaJfy  in  motion— ^actually  moving  in  the  ttiarmer  suggested  by  the  verb 
to  tculk ;  a  walking  doth  not  necessarily  imply  this  pai^iivuiarify  of  the  act  in  lite 
person  referred  to,  but  only  conveys  tiie  idea  of  being  about  or  ajler  a  walk- 
engaged  in  taking  a  U'mIL 

f  GoAjishingI  in  this  example  the  business  or  employment  of  fishing  is  an* 
nour.ccd,  ajier  or  nbout  which  Peter  saith  he  goes. 

X  At  the  back}  Dr.  Johnson  considers  this  word  as  obsolete,  and  makes  backwards 
in  supply  its  place.  But  they  are  far  from  being  synonymous.  Buckwards  implies 
raroi^ade  moliQu,  and,  respecting  the  manner  of  movement,  answers  to  the  question 
*-^tI(Atif  Abacke  implies  suuution^  and,  rc«pcctihg/;^/cr,  ani^viers  to  the  question— 
^IlctcT  Qu,  "/ftwdoth  a  lobster  swim  ?*'  Ans.  "  If  it  can  be  faid  to  s%vim,it 
awims  btukwards,**  Qu,  "  IVherCy  would  you  have  us  be?"  Ans.  «•  I  would  have 
you  keep  rf6flcr/e.*'  We  nott;  sa}— keep.  Aflcit.  Back,  thei e fore,  and  not  6acihrffrA 
supplies  the  place  of  abacke,  which  U  obviously  a  contraction  of-^-^at  the  l(v:h 
^  they  are  abacke  of  us" — "  it  lies  abacke  of  that  house" — "go  ahaika  of  that  build- 
ing, where  tliey  will  not  easily  find  you ,"  these  and  stich  like  expressions,  still 
frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  sufficiently  indicate  tlie  origin  as  well 
as  the  sense  of  this  adverb. 

{  Thfif  drew  ^bacV^I  That  is  they  drew  to  that  part  which  lay  behind,  and  at  no 
great  distance,  from,  their  foi  mer  station— at  the  back  olil,  as  it  were. 

t  Abaptan]  According  to  Wallis  abaft  is  a  coniraction  of  at  and  tffier*  Skinner 
considers  it  as  synonymous  with  ({ft.  Query?  For  if  so,  why  should  ive  say/orr 
antl  afi,  but  never  fbre  and  abqft  f  Perhaps  afi  is  never  used  but  when  contrasted 
in  this  manner  with/or^.  If  soj  it  may  be  considered  as  the  same  word  with  ttOof)) 
contracted  or  corrupted  from  it,  as/oj-c  from  a^ore  or  bttjore. 

%  Behind,  &c^]  Or  thus;  Serving  to  denote  the  circumstance  of  situation  in  the 
parts  towards  the  stern. 

**  Go  abaft]  7*hat  is,  toward  the  stern. 

+f  /*  abaft]  That  is,  in  the  part  of  the  vessel  where  the  stern  is. 

\X  *'  Obtytance,^*  ^y^  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  cpnsidered  by  Skinner  as  a  corruption  of 
ahaisance"  Skinner's  words  are — "Quod  male  mulli  pronunciant  obeisance,  i^n' 
quam  ortum  esset  a  Fr.  Gal.  obeisance,  obedientia ;  revera  auteni  verbale  est  verbi 
Fr.  Gal.  abaiser,  deprimcre,  i.  e.  vcnarabunda  corporis  inclinatio."  Which  many 
improperly  pronotmce  obeisance,  as  if  it  came  from  Fr.  Gaf.  obeisance,  obcdierctri 
whereas  it  is  in  reality  a  verbal  noun  of  the  French  verb  abaiser,  to  depress 
1.  e.  a  reverential  inclhialioh  of  the  body. 

This  U  not  considering  obeisance  as -a  corruption  of  abaisance;  as  Skinner  derii^es 
i4  from  a  different  verb,  viz,  ebeir,  and  therefore  must  consider  it  as  a  distinct  word* 
and  conveying  a  dificrent  idea.  The  remark  respects  only  the  vicious  pronunciuiio^ 
and  orthography  of  tiiia  word  with  many  persons,  as  if  it  had  the  same  origin  witl^ 
obeymnce. 

•'  But,"  continues  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  oheymnce  is  now  universally  used.*'  It  would 
have  been  more  justly  observed,  that  neither  of  these  words  are  no^y  much  used. 
]mpl,4i)g  .<iich  marks  of  reverence  or  submission  as  were  peculiarly  jruited  to  thjt 
simpler  manners  of  antiquity*  both  of  ihem  have  fallen  into  diituse  with  the 
manners  themselves.  Query,  however,  whether^  as  abaisance,  coming  from  a6aucr, 
en,otcs  an  act  of  renreiice,  so  obeysar*ce,  coming  from  obeir,  may  not,  or  wfaeni  i 
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Frencb  aBa$cr,  to  depress.]  An  act  of  tlon**,  or  to  the  dangerf  f  of  harbour- 
reverence*  by  bowing.  ^f^^  des«»rter,  or  proscribed  person; as 
"  To,  make  a  low  abaisance"  Skinner.  1 . "  To  abandon  one's  pfofession,  prfn^ 
ABANDON,  r.  rt.  [abandonncr.  Ft.  ciples  situation,  project^  enterprize,  and 
abnndonare.  It.  bandumf  dejerere,  to  the  like. 

forsake  his  colours.    Or,  a  ban  donncrX  2.  "  This  mutilation  of  the  Sacramenf, 

to  give  up  to  a  proscription.]     To  being  both    confessedly   late*  and  ex- 

Jeave^  at  large|| ;  restriclcd,  in  its  ap-  tremely  injurious  to  God  and  his  people, 

plication/to  such  objects  as  we  no  and  contrary  to Scripiu re  and  Reason,  is 

longer  coxa  to  be  connected  with,  or  ]\xi\\^' abandonedhy  \xs:lX\  and  we  foro^r^^z- 

such  as  we  apprehend  danger  from;  doning  it  unju.^tly  censured/'     Bp.  HallS 

with  some  allusion^  to  an  actof  descr-  Ab  andon^^.  To  leave  without  proiec- 

u^,  might  not  denote  an  act  o(  subndmon,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to 
obedience^ 

♦  Of  reverence^  Or,  of  humiliation  ?  Abaiser,  or  according  to  Skinner's  ortho- 
graphy, abbaijitr,  signifying giadu  dcjiccre^ 

t  Bfuiduf.'t^  The  Roman  standard.  Beufhf,  blu  xsiAiMiy  ot po/x^roi to  ^/atoy ro  if  iroXip*i« 
Suid/ts.  To  c-ijuiior^  0  hi  CavJ'or  xaXd^i  foiAMoi  signum  quod  Komani  bandum  vocant. 
Procopiw, 

t  d  ban  donnei'l  From  the  French  a  to,  Fr.  Gal.  •&  Ang.  Sax.  ban  an  edict  or 
proscription,  and  donrnn^  to  give.  i.  e.  "  Hominem  proscriptum  secundum  edictum 
comprehcBdendurtilratiere.''  Skinner,  Ji\Junius's  wouh — "  Haberealiquem  derelig-^ 
lui,  ac  permittere,  ut  edictum  publicum  de  eo,  quod  aequum  est,  statuat.'' 

§  To  leave']  This  term  is  chosen  as  the  most  proper,  because  the  mo%t  general  o( 
all  those  which  convey  ideas  in  common  with  the  word  abandon,  as  quit,  desert^  Jor* 
take,  and  the  like.     Vid  Prolep.     page  34 — 37. 

II  At  large']  That  is,  so  that  the  object  left  shall  be  wholly  at  liberty  for  us — quite 
away  from  us — no  longer  in  our  care  or  keeping,  nor  we  in  any  manner  connected 
^ith^it:  (or  this  is  implied  in  the  word  from  whence  abmndon  has  its  origin.  The 
French  abandonner,  or  Italic  abandonare,  from  which  our  word  is  more  immediately- 
derived.  Skinner  deduces  from  bandon,  which  signifies/tt//  liberty  or  scope — '*  Credo 
aFr.  ^/xAcion^  plena  libertas,  mettre  d  Bandon  plenam  vagandi  licentiam  conceder^, 
hoc  vel  d  vet.  Fr.  Bandon,  It.  Bundone  magna  Fascia,  vinculiinr^mplum  et  laxiim  ; 
vel  ^ecundo  nb  Ang.  Sax.  Abannan  Promulgare ;  vel  terti6  a  nosiro  liaitnt  Execrari.^* 

Without  staying  to  enquire  here,  which  of 'he  above  three  ways  of  derivation  is 
the  most  probable  and  natural  one,  it  is  su^cient  for  our  present  purpose  to  re- 
mark that,  according,  to  our  learned  and  penelrative  Archaiologist,  bandon,  handonc, 
abannan,  haxmi  and  all  theother  derivatives  of  Ban,  convey  in  common  the' idea  of 
expansion,  exposure,  spaciousness,  openness  of  situation,  or  the  like,  in  opposition  to 
confinantnt  or  strait  enclosure. — "  Ban]  Et  omnia  inde  enata,  a  Sax.  Pan  pro 
txtenso  et  expanso  videnlur  radicem  sumere;  Unde  Pan,»  ban  et  pan  (quibus  alii  d 
adjiciunl  in  line)  pro  vexillo:  Eliam  ban  pro  agroj  ut  eipansmn  Gen*  i.  3.  pro 
£nnaiTiento  vel  co?lo.''     Spebian. 

^  Seme  allusion]  For  it  is  not  always  necessary,  for  propriety  of  expression,  that  a 
\vordbe  used  with  a  ;>^//t/e(/ allusion  to  its  derivation,  though,  to  notice  such  allusion 
in  the  definition  may  be  necesj^ary  for  conveying  a  full  and  accurate  idea  of  the  word 
to  l>e  explained.     Vid.  Prolep.  ^.2^. 

**  To  an  act  of  desertion]  As  in  the  application  of  the  verb  to  such  objects  as  ar« 
n)«^iuioned  in  the  first  example. 

tt  Or  to  the  danger,  &c.]  As  In  the  second  and  similar  examples. 

tijust/j/  abandoned  by  us]  That  is,  justly  leR  by  i^  as  an  inapious  act,  accursed 
•t  elf,  and  consequently  exposing  us  to  the  dans^er  of  a  cur%e  from  Go<l ;  and  we  tor 
fttnm/oning  it,  viz.  a§  so  dangerous  to  u«,  iMiju^tly  censured. 

§§  Abandon]  This  word  seems,  from  a  twofold  derivation,  to  admit  of  two  different 
acceptations  analogous  thereto.  Ascoming  more  immediately  fromtheFrench  abandon* 
Kr,or  abannan.  Sax.  itconveystheideaof/^/n^/ro/fianobjectasdangcrous  tobeoq^- 
»»erted  with  ;  with  some  allusion  to  the  penalty  incurred  by  protecting  or  counte* 
naiK:ing  a  proscribed  r'.'rson.    As  coming  from  a  ban  donner,  or  from  a^ntun,  Belg. 
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lion,  or  ratheK,  \)y  I#avinj(  to  expose  4.  *•  If  «he  be  so  ahandontd  to  her  soW 

to  danger  f  with  some  to  an  act  of  row  J, 

proscTipticm.  A%  it  is  spoke«    she  ne  ver  will  admit 

I .  "  The  cruel  mart  ahandimed.  her  ♦  ^^*'                                Shakaptar. 

at  tliat  liipe  to  the  utmost  misery,  and  We  will  not  prolong  the  reader's 

to<>k  io  hit    arms  a    mean,    worthless  fatigue  by  any  length  of  criticism  OQ 

wretch  who  was  his  servant/'  each  of  these  specimens. 

Free  Thinker,  No.  13.  (^.)  !„  the  sentence 

t.  '•The   j^assiTc  Gods  hehoKi  the  *A   hundred  altars  in  her  tempk 

Greeks  defile  smoke,* 

Theirtemplcsandft&ajii(»ittothcsp<iiI  the  word  hundred  ift  a  substantive, 

Their  own  aiiodes.*                l>\fden.  ^nd  the  idiomatic  elli  psis  consiste  hi 

5.                         '*  Then  being  alone,  omitting  of  before  altars:  there  ia 

Left  and    mbmidon'di   of  his  relvet  nothing  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the 

friends,  article  a. 

Tis  riglit,  quoth  he*"         Sh^tspear,  ^2.)  In  the  phrase  ^  I  go  a  fishing/ 

it  implies  the  exftosing  a  pcr«on,  or  rather,  the  Itaving  him  in  such  a  sitaatpn  a.«  that 
be  shall  be  ncccs^tfhl^jr  exposed  to  danger;  with  some  allusion  to  an  act  ffpro- 
uripeinn,  which  leaves  him  without  protection — *'  Secundum  edicium  ipsum  dele- 
gwe,  seu  tuteli  ejus  de»istere,  eumque  destiiuere.*'   Skimter. 

♦  Abandoned  Act  to,:Sic.]  That  is,  by  leaving  exposed  her  lo,  &c.  Not  that 
'^  a^aai^on  by  being  used  herein  cou'iiruction  with  the  preposition /o,  changes  it» 
sense  j  **but  only,'*  as  Dr.  Scott  has  justly  and  acutely  observed,  **  rel«rstothe 
9taie,pen9n  or  tidng,  which  takes  possession  of  that  which  is  forsaken;  as,  abandoned 
to  the  spo//,  to  the  enemy,  or  to  any  vice,*^    Scott's  Did. 

*f  Abandon  to  ike  spoil  their,  own  abodes]  That  is,  by  leaving,  expose  ihem  to  danger 
—-no  longer  afibrd  them  their  protection  from  danger,  in  this  instance,  of  be'mg 
spoiled  by  the  enemy. 

i  Left  \nd  abandon^dl  Not  only  left,  observe,  but  also  abandoned,  i.  e.  left,  and 
left  exposed  to  danger. 

§  So  abandoned  to  her  sorravo]  That  is,  left  so  exposed,  as  to  be  a  prey»  as  it 
were,  to  her  sorrow.  Dr.  Johnson  considers  abandoned  in  this  example  as  aparti- 
cipiai  adjective^  But  such  adjectives  seem  not  properly  to  admit  of  a  preposition 
in  construction  with  them.  By  a  pt**ticipial  adjective,  we  should  suppose,  is  meant 
a  participle  under  theybi^i  of  an  adjective.  But  this  form  ii  has  not,  w^here  it  u 
not  immediately  transitive  upon  a  substantive,  which  it  cannot  be  with  a  preposition 
following  it.  Thus  in  the  expression— *'  the  man  is  wounded/'  the  word  tsoundcd 
IS  a  participle,  and  retains  ks  participial  form;  it  retains  it  equally  m  this  expression 
•.."wounded  by  an  arrow,  U)e  man  retired  from  the  fight;'*  but  in  the  following 
expression—"  the  wounded  man  was  immediately  carried  off  the  field,''  it  loses  its 
participial  form^ and  assumes  that  of  an  adjective,  without  any  alteration  however 
of  its  import  as  a  participlei^  Hence,  being  partidplcs  in  signification ,  but  adjectives 
in  form,  such  words  are  usually  and  aptly  enougli  denominated  participial  adjectircf- 

Abandmed,  therefore,  in  this  example  is  as  much  a  participle  as  it  is  in  the  third 
example,  which  is  brought  by  Dr.  J<)bnson  lumself  lo  illustrate  his  explanation  of  il» 
anuuih;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing]  of  ikvs-warb  of  w4iich  it  is  a  participle,  su^d 
therefore  isto  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  and  defined  by  the  ftame  terms. 

Dt,  Johnson  considers  this  verb  as  synonymous  M^ith  and  suffick'nllv  explained hv, 
"1.  resign^qvu,  2.  deserty  S. forsake,  generally  with  a  tendency  to  an  ill  sense.**  On 
which  explications  we  observe.  That  the  implication  of  danger /rofn  the  object  leU, 
with  the  allusion  noted  in  the  definition,  distingutslies  a^/nu/on,  in  the  first  accepts* 
tion  of  it,  from  every  other  verb  which  ma^r  seem  to  be  synonymous  with  it,  as  the 
ideaofharn?  or  danger/*  the  object  left  distinguishes  it,^in  this  second  acceptation 
of  it,  from  iti^synonymes.  How  it  differs  from  each  of  the  four  verbs  above  mention* 
ed^  and  for  their  diiference  from  each  other,  see  each  in  its  place. 
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the  i)reposition  a  is  certainly  a  Con- 
traction of  a/ler J  thongli  become  an 
inflective,  or  formative,  syllable. 
Wbea  a  verb  begins  with  a  vowet> 
the  inten'ening  consonant  supplied 
is  V :  he  caught  me  av-eating :  we 
are  tired  av-idling:  she  is  always 
av-ogling:  this  soap  is  long  av* 
using  up. 

It  deseiTed  notice,  that  this  pre- 
position is  not  prefixed  to  participles 
having  a  regio^en,  to  participles  ac- 
tive- He  is  shooting  hares  ;  he  is  a- 
shooting.  In  short,  it  is  a  formative 
syllable,  which  desii^nates  a  present 
pariijiple  of  the  mid  lie  voice. 

(3)  Abacke  oueht  to  have  been 
spelled  without  the  e.  Aback. 

(4)  Abaft  is  derived  from  up  aft  ; 
the  aft,  or  back- part,  of  a  ship  has 
it«  deck  higher. 

(5)  Abaisance  i-ather  belongs  to 


the  glossary  than  to  the  dictionary  : 
it  is  obsolete. 

(6)  Abandon.  iTiisword  cannot 
be  derived  from  bandivm  dtsercrc  ; 
no  probable  steps  of  corruption  can 
be  traced,  or  imagined  :  this  guess, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  have  been 
repeated. 

The  definitions  of  Dr.  Dawson  are 
not  always  fortunae,  nor  sufficiehu 
ly  moulded  on  ctymolocry  to  teach 
precision  of  style.  Thus  the  de- 
nnition  of 

**  Abate,  v,  n.  attributive  of  a 
state  of  remission,"  could  equally 
well  be  applied  to  the  adjective 
sLick^  or  to  one  application  of  the 
adverb  doxcn. 

The  omissions  are  meritorious, 
and  chiefly  respect  those  latin  words 
of  rare  occurrence,  which  Dr.  John- 
son transcribed  from  his  guide  and 
model  Ainsworth. 


Ai.T.  IIL  Dictionary  oftJu  Syumymous  WortU  and  Technical  Terms  in  tie  English 
Language.    i[^  James  Leslie.  8vo.  pp.  196. 


THIS  dictionary  contains  a  ca- 
talogue, not  a  comparison,  of  syno- 
nymous words.  It  is  adapted  to 
supply  tlje  writer,  who  wishes  to 
indulge  iu  tautology,  with  several 
sets  o^  nearly  eqoipolleut  terms.  A- 
In^t  five  thousand  common  words 
loccurin  alphabetic  order ;  and  these 
jure  stated  in  the  preface  to  be  ac* 
companied  by  forty  tl^ousand  syno* 
Byms :  so  that  five  like  words  are 
comprehended  on  an  average  in  each 
-article:  sometimes  mor(2,  sometimes 
fe%ver.  The  mode  ojf  collocation 
adopted,  for  we  cannot  call  that 
definition,  which  .begins  with  the 
clear,  and  proceeds  to  the  obscure, 
iDay  best  be  judged  of  by  repriutmg 
a  column. 

^  Abttnurt.  /.  Epitome,  tyllabas,  lynop- 

sb.     (See  abridgment.) 
Abttnue.  4.  Recondite.     (See  dilHcult, 

hiddeo.) 
Absurd,  a.  Abfionous,  absonant,  illo^cal, 

implauflible,  incompatibie,  inconpipettble ; 

inconsistent)  irradonal,  preposterous,  si« 

aiftrous. 


Absurdity,  s,  Alogy.  (See  unreafonable- 

ness,  foolishness,  folly.) 
Abundance.  /.  liberty,  exUndation,  glut, 

foison,  foizon;  over -abundance,  nimic'- 

ty- 

Abundant,  tf.  Inundant,  opulent,  affluent, 
copious,  exuberant,  fecund,  prolific,  fe- 
racious,  ferile.  nimiocs. 

Aluse.  «.  To  vilify,  to  debase,  to  conviti- 
ate. 

Abuse.  X.  B4^wt ;  personal  abuse,  lampoon, 
libel.. 

Abused,  a,  Catachrestical. 

Abusive,  a  Invectire,  libellous,  scurrilous, 
aifronrire ;  an  abusive  expression,  cata- 
chresis. 

Accent.  /.  Of  syllables,  that  part  of  gram- 
mar which  teaches  the  quantity  and  ac- 
cent of  syllables,  prosody. 

Accident,  s.  Encounter,  incident,  inci- 
dence. 

Accidental,  a.  Adventidofis,  adventine,  ad- 
vcntiye,  eventful,  casual,  circumstanrial, 
contingent,  hab-nat^,  fortuitous,  vague, 
eventual. 

Accommodate,  v.  To  attemper,  to  qua- 
drate ;  to  accommodate  or  serve  one,  to 
bestead. 

Accompany,  v.  To  acompany  by  way  p 
respect ;  to  consort,  \o  esquirt, 
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Accompliflhcd.  a.  Polydore,  quaint.  (See 
complete,  affected,  elepfant,  nice.) 

Accompt.  /.  (See  account.) 

Account,  v.  To  account  or  reckon,  to  ad- 
deem;  to  examine  and  settle  an  account, 
to  adjust,  to  audit,  to  liquidate. 

Account.  J.  writer  of  accounts,  logogra- 
pher;  one  who  is  behind  in  his  accounts 
or  affairs,  reliquator;  an  account  of  the 
causes  of  diseases,  8cc.  etiology ;  account 
or  description,  enarration ;  verbal  account 
of  occurrences  handed  down  from  early 
periods,  tradition. 

Accountant.  /.  Logist.  (See  reckoner, 
computer,  calculate. ) 

Accusation,  s.  Delation,  Dicaeology.  (See 
complain,  charge.) 

Accuse.  v»  To  arraign,  to  calumniate,  to 
criminate,  to  delate,  to  denounce,  to  im- 
peach, to  incriminate ;  to  accuse  again 
m  one's  turn,  to  recriminate. 

Ace.  J.  Two  aces  thrown  at  once,  ambs- 
ace  ;  ace  of  spades,  spadille." 

It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that 
many  words  disused  as  scholastic 
and  pedantical  are  here  revived; 
that  many  word:?,  only  current  in 
Scotland,  or  employed  peculiarly 


in  the  north,  are  freely  presented ; 
and  that  many  technical  words,  whicli 
belong  only  to  certain  arts  and  pro 
fessions,  are  indiscriminately  record- 
ed :  so  that  great  caution  is  neces- 
sary to  use  with  tolerable  propriety 
tlie  stock  of  verbiage  here  accumu- 
lated. We  wish  that  an  opposite 
plan  of  arrangement  hail  been 
chosen :  thattlie  dictionai*yhadcon^ 
sisted  of  hard  words  explained  by 
easy  ones ;  instead  of  easy  words  in- 
terpreted into  obscurity.  In  its  pre- 
sent form  it  will  only  facilitate  the 
acquirement  of  a  sesquipedalian  dic-» 
tion,  having  the  polysyllabicistu 
without  the  precision  ot  Johnson. 

Some  words  occur  which  are  de- 
cidedly impure;  others  which  are 
obviously  needless.  Thus  absurd  is 
explained  by  incomprtible  as  well 
as  incompatible  ;  ana  calm,  verb^  is 
explained  by  to  calm.  In  short, 
the  execution,  like  the  design,  is 
ameliorable. 


Art.  IV.  Arehai;  ©r,  tlie  Evemngs  of  SouthtlU  Book  I.     jS(^  Nicholas  Salmon, 
Author  ofSUmmata  Latinitatts.  8vo.  pp.  170. 

THESE  arfAflr/,  or  origins,  are  mological enquiries  can, be  framed; 
an  avowed  imitation  of  the  ^/)^^/7/i'-  we  have  parallelisms  without  end 
roentdy  or  winged  words,  of  Mr.  from  the  French  and  Latin  ten- 
HorneTooke:  like  most  imitations,  guaaes,  which  afford  no  clues  in 
they  caricature  the  faults,  and  omit  gothic  genealogy  ;  and  we  have  not 
the  excellences  of  the- prototype,  one  sinj^le  new  or  specious  conjee- 
Mr.  Topke'a  system  is  true;  that  ture  about  the  words  defectively  ex- 
conjunctions,  prepositions,  adverbs,  plained  by  Mr.  Tooke.  .Tliis  hook 
and  other  particles,  can  all  be  traced  appeal's  to  ns  wholly  valueless.  It 
back  to  verbs  and  nouns  distinctive-  consists  principally  of  a  protracted 
ly  significant.  His  illastraiions  are  diss^^rtation  on  the  word  Ay,  which 
sometimes  disputable ;  the  etymons  is  personified,  and  makes-one.  of  the 


assigned  by  him  are  not  always  the 
most  probable.  The  writer,  who 
would  add  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  should  individually  not<*  the 
words  of  which  the  diversions  of  Pur- 
ley  have  not  given  a  satisfactory  do 
rivation ;  and  assign  other  more 
likely  sources.  Instead  of  thi??,  we 
have  a  most  tedious  imitation  of  the 
desultory  dialogues,  which  are  the 
wbnit  possible  ibnns  in  which  <jty- 


speakers  in  the  supposed  conversa- 
tion ;  but  which  is  as  ignorant  of  it? 
own  birth  and  filiation  as  any  by  *bk)w 
in  the  Foundling  Ho^itai. 

For  Mords,  which  were  already 
abbreviated  into  prepositions  in  the 
earliest  records  of  onr  language, 
historical  evidence  of  their  pro- 
gressive modification  cannot  l>e  pro- 
duced:  but  conjecture  is  nevertiie-. 
less  not  wholly  arbitrary j-  'wheti  it 
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«in  assemble  many  collateral  words 
aJl  referable  to  a  given  idea,  and 
apparently  derived  frpm  one  stock. 
Beami  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  lapy  ho^ 
soniy  side.  Hence  to  hear  children. 
This  word  also  occurs  in  the  form 
bierm.  Why  may  not  the  prepo- 
sition bj/y  whicb  is  written  in  other 
dialects  bi^  and  bie^  and,  which,  in 
iignification,  approaches  hesidet  ori- 
ginally ha«^e  meant  in  the. lap  of? 
Sit  bjf  «e  may  liavd  signitied  sit 
in  iny  lap.  By-street ^  a  street 
which  stretches  into  the  lap  of  ano- 
ther. By^wordy  a  sayins^,  Vnich  wc 
hug,  or  cling  to.  By -walk ^  a  pri- 
vate walky  which  laps  us  in  Ely- 
sian  airs.  The  mother  proposed 
rest,  that  is  the  lap,  to  her,  nura- 
liiig  in  tie  words  '  Bye,  o  baby.' 
By-roomy 9.  closet.  By-laWy  a  snug, 
mterior  law.  There  is  an  old  Ger- 
man infinitive  bien  to  hitch  towarcL 
Bay,  sinus  marihmus.     Pomcraciia, 


in  the  lap  of  the  sea.  Prussia,  in  the 
lap  of  Russia.  A  form  of  adjuration 
in  earl  V  society  is  to  lay  the  hand 
on  thelap,  (Genesis  xxiv.  2.)  hence 
the  word  lap  is  likely  to  become  the 
harbinger  of  oaths  ;  by  him  I  swear, 

Cases  can  be  collected  in  which 
by  appears  to  mean  way:  but  no 
etynwn  so  signifying  has  occurred 
to  our  notice  j  nor  would  such  a  ra- 
dical be  universally  applicable.  Tea 
is  sold  by  the  pound,  not  by  the  pint. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases,  though 
not  in  the  second,  the  metaphor 
from  lap  appwnrs  harsh.  Yt*t,  if  we 
suppose  this  use  of  bjj  to  have  begun 
with  liquid  measures,  where  the 
measure  is,  as  it  iferc,  the  lap  of  t^e 
thing  sold,  this  apparently  refractory 
instince  can  be  accounted  for. 

When  the  author  arrives  at  a  se-* 
cond  word,  we  will  again  help  hlnft 
to  guess. 


Art.  V.   jf  Com/dcte  PochtDkttonary  ffthc  German, and  EngBsk  Lojuguagti*    By  tlr^ 

Rev,  W.  Rekder,  D.  D. 


IN  our  third  volume,  ^.  467,  we 
noticed  a  former  work  ot  Dr.  Ren- 
der on  Germain  Glossology:  thatws^ 
a  diffuse  grammar,  this  is  a  concise 
vocabulary.  He  has,  in  the  present 
instance,  provided  the  more  conve- 
nient book;  which  will,  wc  doubt 
not,  find  a  sale  commensurate  with . 
•the  i^towing  fashion  for  German 
studies.  It  is  better  executed,  and 
farther  wanted  than  the  analysis,  or 
grammar ;  Wendeborn  had  already 
published  one  as  good  :  but  the  vo- 
cabulary of  Hesse,  printed  in  1794, 
'is  a  dictionary  very  inferior  to 
this. 

The  English  title  is  ill-chosen — 
Complete  Pocket  Dictionary.  A  |>oc. 
ket  dictionary  implies  abridgement 
and  selection ;  for  the  purpose  of 
being  portable,  it  undertakes  to 
leave  out  the  rare  and  useless  slang 
of  pedantry  and  of  vulgarity;  it 
ought  not  to  be  complete.  The  Ger- 
man title  IS  not  i^ulty  ;  for  vollstan- 
dig  means  comprehensive. 


In  the  preliminary  remarks,  Dr. 
Render  observes,  that  German  or- 
thography being  in  a  gr^at  degree 
unsettled,  he  has  ratlier  f^l'owed 
the  prevailing  than  the  general 
usage  of  his  nation.  The  Germans 
have  various  schools  of  spelling;  the 
more  eminent  authors  follow  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  systems;  Ade- 
lung,  Wicland,  Campe,  have  each 
a  train  of  imitators.  This  is  for- 
tunate for  the  language:  for  as 
each  case  of  variation  is  consequcnt- 
ly  brought  into  discussion,  the  prc- 

F>onderancc  of  argument  frequent- 
V  influences  subsequent  practice. 
Two  of  the  schools  coalesce  against 
the  weaker^  party,  and  at  every 
Leipzig  fair  the  language  sloughs 
off  some  of^  its  deformities.  "By 
degrees  each  remaining  anoma- 
ly will  be  reduced  to  the  most  ex- 
g^dient  analogical  form :  and  the 
erman  grammars  will  contain  rules 
without  exceptions. 

The  importance  of  regularity  ia 
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language  is  undervalued:  children 
learn,  to  speak  analogicaliy  in  two 
ye^Ts:  tuo  years  more  elapse  before 
they  learn  tfie  anomalies.  The  labour 
of  .acquiring  his  native  tongue  iff 
probably  doubled  to  every  human  in- 
dividual by  .the  misconstruction 
of  our  grammatical  machinery.  If, 
instead  of  formiitg  our  plurals,  our 
abstracts,  our  tenses,  by  variable 
laws,  we  had  l)estowed  inflexibility 
on  our  inflexions,  children  and 
strangers  would  sooner  know  how 
to  speak  and  write  any  given  Ian- 
gua^^c ;  and  th^  vulgar  would  more 
geneiaHy  assimilate  tbei^r  dialect  to 
liiii t  of  t i  1  e  cd  J cated. 
.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  Qennan  idiom  will  have  become 
so  easy  of  acquirement,  as  to  be 
tliereby  fitted  for  tjie  purposes,  of 
a»  universal  language.  The  eie* 
mentaiy  letters  are  absurdly  con- 
founded ;  d  and  /,  which  no  human 
organs  can  pronounce  in  immediate 
succession,  often  occur  in  the  same 
termination.  A  favourite  combina- 
tion  is  sch  ;  now,  as  their  c  staudb 
for  tSy  this  combiiiition  ought  to 
express  sfsh;  instead  of  which  it  is 
Roiindod  as  ^A  merely.  Why  not, 
like  the  other  Europeans,  express 
the  sibiliant  aspirate  by  those  two 
letters  ?  But  the  eye  of  a  German 
reader  seems  lo  delight  in  the  mul- 
tiplicity pf  consonants;  and,  like 
that  of  an  oriental  caligranher,  to 
consider  them  as  the  more  dignified 
and  essential  class  of  letters.  The 
Polynesians  and  the  Italians  are  still 
held  childish  or  effeminate  for  arti- 
culating and  scribbling  so  many 
vowels. 

The  table  at  p.  xxiii.  requires 
occasional  correction  ;  the  a  in  glass 
is  quoted  as  short,  whereas  it  is  long. 
The  reduplication  of  a  consonant  in 
Cerman  shortens  the  precedif^ij 
▼ow^l,  but  not  in  English :  /aiif 
waU^  mass^  pass^  are  with  us  long. 

At  p.  17,  the  adjective  anstosig  is 
spelt,  a^  we  conceive,  with  an  ^  too 
little:  the  etymon  v^anstoss.    Not 


only  Adelung,  but  all  the  schools  of 
spelling,  agree  with  us  in  tlus,  a« 
the  omission  of  the  double  ess  tetxis 
to  suggest  a  distinct  etymon,  and 
consequently  a  distinct  signification. 

At  p.  76,  Datzbruder  is  defined 
a  brother  by  the  cup,  or  a  poucom- 
panion.  In  Germany,  to  use  thou 
instead  of  you  is  a  mark  of  familiar 
rity  and  equality,  analogous  to  our 
omission  of  mister  and  sir.  DtUz 
bruier  is  on  a  who  sajrs  then  to  ano* 
ther ;  it  is  derived  from  da  thou,  aad 
bruder  brother.  Pot  companions 
may  be,  and  commonly  are  in  this 
case  ;  but  the  idea  of  drinking  to- 
getber  is  not  suggested  by  the  word| 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  sog** 
gcsted  in  the  definition.  The  prox- 
imnte  word  duiz  schwesUr  (from 
thou  and  sister)  woiild  be  quite  mis- 
understood, if  it  were  thought  to 
convey  the  idea  of  tippling  compa* 
nion^sses. 

Wielandand  many  other  German* 
spell  their  Greek  words  A  la  grec^iU; 
■'  as  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  the 
Russians,  and  the  Swedes  do.  The 
*  they  express  by  F  :  and  the  Kby 
K,  but  the  French  and  English  spell 
their  Greek  words  in  the  Latin 
manner,  and  respresent  ♦  by  PH, 
^nd  K  by  C.  Dr.  Render  accoat- 
modates  himself  to  the  French  and' 
Enorlish  usage  :  he  would  not  write 
aiiel'dotej  posofiCf  jj/sianomie^  but 
a^iecdciCy  philosophiej  physionofw: 
a  practice  which  is  on  the  decline  in 
Germany. 

At  p.  287,  the  word  rosengartoh 
which  signifies  a  rose-garden,  or  a 
"bed  in  which  rose  busnes  grow,  is 
translated  by  the  word  rosier,  which 
means  a  rose  bush. 

At  p.  475,  the  word  verschworen 
is  translated  to  swear ,  ipstead  of  to 
forswear.  Er  sagte  er  habs  verschwo- 
ren means  :  he  said  he  had  forsworn 
it,  i.  e.  sworn  never  to  do  it 

Slight  errors  of  the  press,  as  Rhot-^ 
mus  \'o\'  Rhi/thmus,  or  wehimdigiot 
wehmuthigl  will  occasion  little  diflEir 
culty  even  to  the  learner. 
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This  dicdonary,  small  as  it  is, 
might  in  a  second  edition  undergo 
f uither  abbreviadon  with  advantage. 
Compound  vords  (turn,  for  instance, 
to  those  compotmded  with  rose)  are 
useless,  if  each  member  of  the 
compound  is  separately  recorded. 
Words  cpmmon  to  all  languages, 
beeause  the^  are  the  proper  names 
of  sects,  edifices,  iiistram6nt3,  planes 
or  districts  of  a  peculiar  sort,  might 
be  omitted :  such  are  Jesuit,  VyrO'- 
Hiid^  htfacinthy  diocese,  cathotio,  ca* 


thedraly  piavofort,  troglodyte':  this 
class  of  words  can  as  well  be  look- 
ed for  in  one's  Knglish  dictionaij. 
The  idiomatic  phrases  quoted  to  il- 
lusti'ate  certain  words  are  rarely  su- 
perfluous, oftener  deficient :  we  re- 
commend the  record  of  a  greater 
number  of  such  peculiarities  ;  and 
the  occasional  interpolation  of  those 
truly  German  words,  which,  though 
not  adapted  for  light  coaversadon  or 
classical  writing,  are  met  with  inno- 
velsy  at  the  play,  and  on  the  roacU 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
EDUCATION  AND  SCHO6L  BOOKS^ 


Art.  I.  A  Leller  resfieclfully  /undressed  to  the  most  Reverend  and  Right  Revirmd  the 
Archhiihopt  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  cf  England,  on  Mr,  Josefih  LuncgsUr^s  Plan 
for  tht  Education  of  t}u  JLower  Or.ier  in  the  Community.  8vo,  pp»  60. 

Art.  II.  Some  Remarks  on  a  Letter  lately  puhUshed  and  addressed  to  the  Jlt'ehitsh9fis  mi 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England^  on  Joseph  Lancaster's  Plan  for  the  Education  of  the 
Lo^wer  Orders  of  the  Communittf,  in  'which  Quakerism  is  described  as  a  ditgusting  Amd" 
gama  of  Antiehristian  Heresies  and  Blasphemies,  8vo.  pp.  3d. 

Art.  IIL  An  Appeal  for  Justice,  in  the  Came  of  Ten  Thousand  Poor  and  Orphan  CJul 
dren  ;  and  for  the  Honour  of  the  Holy  Scri^  tut  es.  Being  a  R^pl^j  exposing  the  Mun* 
preser4ations  in  the  Charge  delivered  at  the  Visitation  of  Charles  Davbeny^  Archdeacm 
of  Sarumy  *  June  1806.'     .£(y  Joseph  Lancaster.  8vo.  pp.  46. 


IT  might  have  been  supposed  that 
a  plan  for  teaching  the  childrea  of 
the  poor  to  read  and  write  with  the 
least  possible  trouble,  and  at  the 
least  possible  expence,  could  have 
met  with  no  opposition,  after  it  had 
been  tried  and  proved  successful 
But  there  are  a  certain  set  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  in  whom  every 
thing  that  is  abominable  is  sure  to 
find  defenders.  These  persons  have 
discovered  that  the  tenacncy  of  Jo- 
seph Lancaster's  system  is  to  make 
converts  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  murder  the  Christian 
religion,  body  and  soul. 

The  outcry  has  been  headed 
by  an  archdeacon.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Trimmer  is  known  to  the  public, — 
we  will  not  say  well  known — by  sun- 
dry publications  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren, written  with  t!)e  wise  purpose 
of  superseding  Jack  the  Giant-Kil- 
ler,  the  Seven  Champions,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,  least  the  poor  chil- 
dren should  believe  in  monsters  and 
enchanters.  She  is  also  known  as 
the  editor  of  a  sort  of  Index  Kxpur- 
gatorius  for  the  nursery, — and  i  n  both 
•which  capacities  of  authoress  and 
lady  licenser,   as  she  does  no  good, 


she  can  do  little  harm.  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Daubeny  is  the  gendemaB 
who,  when  certain  documents  had 
been  inserted  in  the  Bath  Chronicle, 
exposing  the  practice  adopted  at 
the  new  church  in  that  city  of  A- 
d  acting  for  its  cwn  use  a  third  pari  ^ 
tlie  donations  contributed  at  thaifiace 
of  worship^  for  certain  charitabk  in- 
stitutions :  threatened  to  prosecute 
the  printer  for  a  libel,  and  avowed 
that  lie  would  have  the  command  of 
all  the  Bath  papers.  Certain  ano- 
nymous gentlemen  or  ladies  follow 
in  the  cry,  and  they  call  upon  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  lay  be- 
fore die  king  their  serious  apprehen- 
sions on  the  subject  of  Mr.  tineas- 
ter's  plan  :  **  particularly  as  at  this 
time  ne  has  reason  to  hope  that  God 
will  protect  us  against  the  threaten- 
ing power  of  the  most  insatiable  and 
remorseless  tj-rant  that  has  ever  been 
]>ermitted  to  scoui-^e  the  Christian 
world — for  the  sake  of— gentle 
reader,  what  think  you? — '*  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church  of  England :"  not 
beciiuse  we  are,  in  spite  of  such 

Sereons  as  these,  still  the  most  en* 
ghtened,  still  the  most  liheral,  and 
the  most  religious^  and  the  ff^c^^ 
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people  ander  heaven,  not  for  the 
sake  of  a  constitution  which,  while 
it  remains  uninjured  by  such  per- 
sons,  sixures  to  us  the  continua  ice 
of  these  blessnij^s, — but  for  the  sake 
of  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Daubeny 
is  an  archdeacon,  and  which,  if  it 
were  or  could  be  influenced  by  such 
as  Mr.  Daubeny,  would  lay  claim  to 
papal  infaUibiliiy,  and  support  the 
claim  by  putting  in  practice  that  pa- 
pal intolerance  wli.cbi  th^jy  already 
bolHly  avow. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster  is,  that  he  is  a  (Quaker ; 
the  charge  against  the  Quakers  thoy 
are  not  quite  agreed  upon.  One  says 
that  they  are  Ueists,  another  that 
they  are  Jesuits, — we  will  help  them 
to  a  third  solution,  which  rests  upon 
»s  good  authority,  nam(*ly,  that  ttiK^y 
are  Franciscans.  What  the  Quakers 
a^is  so  well  and  so  certainly  known, 
diat  it  would  seem  incredible  tliat 
any  man  should  be  so  ignorant  or  so 
impudent  as  tx>  charge  them  either 
with  deism  or  popery, — if  any  thing, 
could  be  incredible  in  certain  per- 
sons^ except  justice. 

Let  Mr.  Lancaster  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  After  quoting  a 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Daubeny's  charge,  in  which  he  is 
called  a  lujtorious  disbeliever  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, he  then  proceeds : 

**  Is  it  not  cruel  ?  is  it  not  unjust  ?  ia  it 
not  inconsistent  witK  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel thus  hasuly  to  write,  to  preach,  and  pub- 
lish an  unfounded  paragraph  ^  Does  the 
Archdeacon  mean  to  charge  me  with 
deism  ?  if  he  do«8  I  most  solmnfy  Juavo^ 
tluU  character  Itfore  God  and  my  couN- 
TAY. — Much  as  I  love  libcralitj',  1  do  not 
want  to  see  liberality  extended  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Christianity,  i  love  th^  chrisdan 
religion  too  well  to  wish  for  a  moment, 
that  zny  integral  part  of  Christianity  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  boas"  of  reawn,  the 
pomp  and  fallacy  of  theory,  or  the  idle  chi- 
meras in  any  man's  brain.  The  paragraph 
in  page  25  is  equally  unfounded ;  «  I  can- 
not help*  considering,  therefore,  the  plan 
now  proposed  for  public  paq^^onage  as  d$um 


under  thi  tmfioshg  ^uise  of  phiUnthropy^ 
making  a  convert  approach  to  t':-.' fortress  of 
Christianity,  with  a  view  to  bj  admitted 
within  her  walls.  And  this  is  said  more 
freely,  because  i  feel  fully  disposed  to  give 
the  conductor  of  the  plan  in  quctlion  ever^ 
credit  for  the  best  tntentton  ;  the  person  act»^ 
ing  as  a  tool  for^ others  is  oftentimes  in  ig-* 
nurance  witli  respect  to  .  he  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  hira.'  Does  the  Archdeacon 
conceive  that  Jos  :ph  Lancaster  is  a  Deist?  ^ 
and  a  tool  for  Deists  ?  So  far  from  being 
such,  the  plan  was  originally  his  own, 
and  others  have  patronized  it;  and  none  63 
much  as  die  Royal  Family :  it  cannot  sure- 
ly be  meant  to  apply  to  them  as  my  employ- 
ers. I  am  myself,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Clirist.  Do  Deists  be- 
lieve this  ?  (I  deny  that  the  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  were  in  any  respect,  Deists,  in 
any  period  of  their  history.)  I  believe  tliat 
the  Holy.  Scriptures  were  given  by  inspira- 
tion, an4  contain  in  writing,  the  revealed 
will  of  God.— D«  Deists  believe  this  ?  I 
believe  tbe  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  alienation  from  God  consequent  of  that 
fall.  Do  Deists  believe  there  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  Heaven  ;  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  these 
three  are  One  ?  I  do !  I  belie\c  in  the  . 
doctrine  of  justification  by  Christ.  I  sup- 
pose by  this  time  the  Archdeacon  thinks 
I  must  be  a  strange  kind  of  Deist  (if  he 
still  supposes  me  to  be  one.)  Is  there  any 
doctrine  more  repugnant  to  human  reason 
and  its  refined  perversion — Jeism  ?  Is  there 
any  doctrine  that  more  completely  lays  the 
dignity,  the  merit,  and  wisdom  of  man,  as 
man,  iQ  the  dust  ^  I  know  salvauon  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  name  ef  Christ, 
ancf  the  oblation  he  finished  on  the  cross. 
Now  is  deism  a  convenient  term  to  attempt 
to  ruin  me,  to  calumniate  and  subvert  my 
plans  ?  Or  is  it  a  mistake  natural  and  com- 
mon to  all  men ;  into  which  the  Archdea- 
con, and  some  of  the  clergy  have  been  de» 
ceived,  or  have  fallen  resjiectin^^  me  ?  But 
is  it  not  a  most  curidus  mistake  then,  that  a 
man  who  publicly  deprecates  deism,  and 
infidelity,  as  leading  to  the  perversion  of 
every  soUd  principle  and  of  all  good  order 
should  be  charged  with  Deism  ?  How  in- 
consistent ! 

"  There  is  a  most  extraordinary  para- 
graph in  page  26.  *  It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  tiiat  such  an  apprehension  is  not 
justified  by  the  cause  in  question,  because 
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fvBgioD  18  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  system 
proposed,  and  a  religion  which  takes  ^e 
fiibie  for  its  ackno*axledged  batU*  But 
furely  my  brethren,  we  are  not  to  learn 
that  merely  to  admk  the  Bible  as  con- 
etitiiting  the  basis  of  religious  opinions 
is,  in  fict,  tp  adroit  DEFINITIVELY  no- 
THirrc'  Much  is  said  aftesrwards  about 
Sectaries  and  Bible  Chri  tians  j  but 
it  is  only  arguing  against  what  God  re- 
vealed for  the  use  ot  man,  because  wick- 
ed men  have  abused  it.  It  is  arguing 
against  the  use  of  the  revelation  of  God 
with  a  witness  !!!  It  might  suit  the  days 
€^  popery,  of  fire  and  faggots,  wlien  it 
was  thought  dangerous  that  the  Bible  should 
"be  used  in  the  vtugar  tongue  (  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  ignorance  of  the  poor, 
was  the  mother  of  devotion!  Does  the 
Archdeacon  recollect  the  sixth  article  of 
tlie  Church  of  England,  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salvation  ?  Will 
he  say  this  still  means  nothing  ?  Will  he 
•ay,  to  admit  it  true,  that  the  Holy  Scrin- 
tures  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
ration,  *  is  to  admit  definitively  nothing!* 
will  he  deny  this  article  of  his  church  ?  or 
will  it  not  require  some  ingenuity  to  recon- 
cile his  Visitation  Charge  and  this  article 
of  his  belief  together  ?  We  are  solemnly 
told,  not  only  by  the  Church  of  England, 
but  by  the  In  piration  of  God,  in  the  in- 
stance of  Paul's  remark  to  Timotliy,  when 
speaking  of  the  scriptures  he  says,  *  which 
liie  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.* 
Js  the  admission  of  this,  *  defimit'ueJy  nO' 
thir^?* '  On  what  ground  ?  why  on  ground 
little  better  than  this,  bad  men,  and  fools 
may  pervert  or  make  a  foolish  use  of  the 
Scripture,  and  therefore  if  the  real  Cims- 
tian  admits  them  as  the  basis  of  tnith, 
he  admits  <  definitively  nothing.*  How 
shall  I  reconcile  the  charge  and  this  ar- 
ticle of  faith  ?  Formerly  it  was  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony  that  Christians 
appealed  )  but  of  wliat  avail  can  it  be  for 
Christians  to  appeal  to  tl:at  law  and  that 
testimony,  when  the  book  containing  it  is 
accounted  *  definitively  nothings* 

**  The  simple  preciowstruths contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  revealed  of  God,  dechred 
hy  the  high  and  holy  one,  to  be  *  able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation,'  when  introdu- 
ced into  country  schools,  *  will,  in  their 
religious  character,*  make  the  children 
«  any  thfng  but  Christains ;'  What !  even 
though  they  should  be  introduced  in  ihe 


manner  tliey  have  commonly  been  intr> 
diiced  into  charity  schools,  ali-eady  bcloug- 
ing  to  the  Church  of  England !!! 

**  The  Archdeacon  concludes  my  sys- 
tem dangerous  to  ohristtamty;  what  pains 
did  he  take  to  asceruin  that,  as  a  fact,  be- 
fore he  sounded  the  alarm  ?    Did  be  write 
to  me  ?     Did  lie  see  me  I    Did  he  visit 
my  institutions  ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  dio- 
cese ofSaj-um?     No!!!     Did  he  enquire 
whether  the  original  institution  and  the  ex- 
tended plan  in  2ie  country  were  the  same? 
No  !     And  yet  tliey  are  essentially  differ- 
ent.    Did  he  hear  roe  at  all,  ^  id  aoy 
way  before  he  publicly  proscribed  my  plan 
in  the  face  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese? 
No.  Did  he  enquire  if  my  plan  for  schooli 
in  the  «:ouotry,  was  formed  \»c£orQ  or  nooe 
my  publication  ?     No  !     The  plan  patroo- 
ized  by  his  Soverpjgn  was  not  considered 
worthy  of  his  attention,  but  was  proscribed, 
and  that  proscription  published  in  the  face 
of  day ;  I  have  been  condemned  unheard, 
and  out  of  the  mouths  of  my  enemies.  The 
circumstances  of  this  case  \irM  prove  to 
many  friends  of  thoestabiishmeot,  how  ab- 
surd it  often  is,  to  form  opunons  oq  repons 
which  may  be  raised  from  interested  mo- 
tives«    Had  the  Archdeacon  of  Saram  so 
little  confidence  in  his  own  eyes,  that  he 
must  needs  use  Sarah  Trimmer's  specta- 
cles ?   If  he  hiid  seen  and  judged  for  iuKh 
self,  he  would  not  have  been  so  much  mis- 
taken.    He  might  then  hare  been,  in  thii 
business,  more  like  what  a  DeacOQ  ao^ 
tobe— «  BLAMELESS.'* 

"  I  have  now  been  eight  y  ears  ettgagedii 
the  benevolent  work  of  superiaten&g  Ac 
education  of  the  poor : .  i  have  had  thne 
thousand  children  who  owe  their  education 
to  me,  some  of  whom  have  left  school,  an 
apprenticed,  or  in  place ;  and  are  going  m 
well.  I  have  had  great  induence,  with  both 
parents  and  children,  among  whom  there  it 
neveitheless,  NO  ONE  INSTu^NCE  OF 
A  CONVERT  TO  MT  RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION i  Neidier  have  I  sent 
out  a  teacher  of  that  profesaion.  llie  so- 
ciety of  Friends  (reproachfully  called 
Quakers)  have  never  had  any  interest  la 
the  institution,  further  than  as  the  genenl 
goo;l  and  happiness  of  mankind  may  be 
promoted  by  it,  or  otlier  charitable  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  tendency  ;  yet  great  fean 
luive  been  expressed  by  some  lest  I  should 
prop-jgate  my  own  peculiar  tenets,  or  omit 
thc3e  general  truths  of  Christianity  which 
ar«  essential  to  siilvatioil." 
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^  He  then  procretU  to  notice  some 
iriisrepi-esentatious  of  Mrs.  Trimmer, 
for  which  there  can  be  no  excuse, — 
as,  for  instance,  when  after  stating 
the  had  seen  the  school,  she  insinu- 
ates, in  an  accusing  question,  that 
Socinian  hymns  are  used  there, — a 
charge  totally  false,  and  which  the 
slightest  enquiry  might  have  shown 
her  was  groundless;  but  it  served 
her  purpose  to  make  tl:e  charge,  and 
it  did  not  serve  her  purpose  to  en- 
quire into  iis  trudi.^  Mr.  Lancaster 
iuay  well  say,  *  to  some  persons  a 
mistake r is  verj/  convenient;  i/  not 
iktecUdy  it  mil  do  mischief;  ^ found 

0tif,    IT  IS  ONLY  A  MISTAKE.* 

We  consider  the  plans  of  this  ex- 
rellent  and  able  man  to  be  of  great 
national  importance.  What  he  pro- 
poses is  thus  stated : 

«  Tn  the  inrtitutions  I  am  engaging  to 
esubliah  for  the  country,  I  am  simply 
bound  to  8?e  the  economy  of  my  plan  fully 
introduced ;  as  no  other  person  in  the  coun- 
try has  the  like  experience,  or  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  or  the  plan, 
to  qualify  them  to  effect  it  properly ;  1  am 
confined  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  die  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  all  cases  in  which  schools  are  establish- 
ed in  the  country  the  resident  clergymen, 
and  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  are  willing  to  catechise  the  children, 
and  take  them  to  church  at  such  times  as 
they  please,  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  so  do, 
#r  to  do  all  thy  fdeaUy  making  it  their 
m£t  end  deedj  and  n$t  mine.  Can  any 
proposal  be  more  fair  ?  With  the  tolerance 
of  disposition  expressed  in  the  charge  of  the 
^^rchdeacon,  I  presume  he  is  aware  of  one 
thing,  :that  it  is  impossible  for  day  schools 
to  be  established  in  which  there  will  not  be 
a  mixture  of  chi'drcn  of  dissenters  and 
cburchmcn.  And  such  a  mixture,  hetero- 
geneous as  it  may  appear,  has  been  com- 
mon in  all  the  day  schools,  and  boarding 
schools  of  the  country  for  above  a  cen- 
tury, widiout  producing  injurious  effectq. 
Would  the  Archdeacon  of  Sarum  wish  the 
resident  clergyman,  or  members  of  the 
estsblishroentj  in  such  a  case,  to  cay  to  a 
poor  child,  you  are  the  child  o(  a  dissenter, 
you  ftbaU  not  be  educated  here,  unless  yon 
Irp  to  church  ai.d  arc  catechised  againstthe 


consent  of  your  parents  ?  I  do  not  diink  it 
possible.  -  If  the  clergyman  had  the  con. 
sent  of  the  children's  parents,  who  were 
dissenters,  1  should  be  the  last  person  to 
object.  The  schools  will  be  only  /iro  tern- 
fore  in  my  hands.  If  I  establish  a  school 
in  any  country  town,  when  I  am  certain  that 
the  mechanism  and  economy  of  my  plan 
are  fairly  introduced,  I  shall  be  hapi^y  to 
resign  my  charge  to  the  inhabitants  of  sudi 
place,  or  places,  in  future,  who  are  the 
natural  guardians  of  their  own  poor.  The 
future  nominationof  the  schoolmaster  would 
be  in  their  handi,  as  well  as  the  funds  of  the 
respective  institutions.  I  want  no  perpe- 
tual power,  influence,  or  dictatorship.  1 
simply  wish  te  introduce  to  my  country  a 
system  of  education  characterised  by  eco- 
nomy, facility,  and  expedition ;  effectual- 
ly to  introduce  it;  and  leave  my  country- 
men to  follow  it,  or  not,  as  they  see  fit;  and 
to   engraft   on    ir.  such     religious 

OPINIONS    AS    THKY    PLEAiE. 

♦*  In  the  first  insunce,  I  should  wish  to 
have  the  choice  of  the  schoolmaster;  this 
would  be  needftil,  as  persons  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  such  schools  would 
soon  find  the  exu-eme  difficulty  of  getting 
a  proper  person ;  many  men  mightbe  found 
•who  would  prove  good  churchmen,  but 
bad  schoolmasters,  merely  for  want  of  thojje 
qualificauons  which  defend  on  natural  abi- 
lity and  disposition ;  of  which,  from  parti- 
cular experience,  I  should  be  the  best 
judge ;  but  in  this  case,  having  elected  mjr 
schoolmaster,  I  would  leave  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, a  negative,  on  just  representations, 
that  the  master  acted  on  sectarian  princi- 
ples; or  that  he  was  inimical  to  any  parti- 
cular profession  of  Chrstians ;  but  abore 
all  the  establishment,  that  there  was  any 
objection  to  h's  christian  or  his  moral 
character,  or  that  he  neglected  his  duty^f 
in  such  cases  I  would  discharge  him. 

I  consider  the,  undertaking  a*  a  concern 
which  may  be  complete  in  two,  three,  four 
or  five  years,  according  to  the  funds  and 
encouragement  the  design  may  meet  with; 
as  well  as  the  different  periods  at  which 
schools  may  be  opened.  When  it  is  com- 
plete, I  shall  cheerfully  give  it  up  to  the 
country,  and  rest  conteitt  with  the  reward 
of  peace, 

«  This  proposal  does  not  go  to  innovate 
4ipon  the  established  charity,  or  pait>chi- 
al  schools  5  bat  to  provide  for  a  class  of^ 
children  with  which  ^hey  are  unconnecl- 
cd,apd  which  they  do  not  provide  foi;  at 
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alL  Yet  some  charity  schools,  as  \:hose 
at  Chester,  liave  been  able  to  receive  more 
•cholarsr  by  adopting  the  mechaaism  of 
this  plan  of  educaticn.  What  I  Lave  done 
in  London  is  a  standard  for  London.  The 
number  of  schools  I  have  in  v»ew  will  be 
«ti?ndard8  for  the  country  ;  and  1  am  cer- 
tain the  execution  of  the  mechanism  of  my 
plan,  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  my 
soperintendence,  as  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that  dis- 
grace it, 

**  1  am  discouraged  by  the  ideas  of  com- 
mittees, in  the  first  instance,  but  think  them 
mostly  eligible  in  the  second.  It  was  once 
•aid  at  a  commitee,  at  which  I  was  present, 
•  don't  tell  us  of  economy,  we  have  money 
enough,  we  can  do  all  we  please.*  It  is 
desirable  that  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  and  learning  the  methods  of 
instruction^  for  the  benefit  of  parochial,  and 
other  schools,  without  coming,  or  sending 
three,  or  four  hundred  miles,  to  obtain  Such 
information-  Large  towns  in  the  centre  of 
the  counties,  and  watering  places,  will  be 
proper  situations  for  such  schools.  The 
result  of  the  plan  will  be,  that  ten  thousand 
poor  children  will  be  educated  at  four  shil- 
lings per  annum  each ;  that  twenty  or  thirty 
schools  will  be  established,  provided  with 
good  masters,  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  schools  will  finally  be 
given  up  to  the  country ;  the  duties  and 


business  of  the  church  of  England,  <M  tf 
education  being  no  ways  interrupted,  or  its 
members  seduced  from  the  Church ;  clui« 
dren  of  dissenters  made  partakers  of  the  be- 
nefits arising  from  useful  learning  and  from 
their  Bibles,  without,  in  the  least,  iDtrud* 
ing  on  the  consciences  of  any.  There  ii 
no  change  in  this  plan,  it  is  more  mature 
than  it  was,  but  is  the  same,  with  ver)rlit- 
de  addition,  as  was  originally  tabmTtted  to 
the  Royal  Family  at  Weymouth.  The 
substalice  of  this  has  been  often  stated  to 
dignified  clergymen ;  but  to  no  putpoie. 
'  Woe  is  me  that  I  dwell  in  Meshech  \ 
that  I  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Kedar ;  wbea 
I  speak  peace,  they  are  for  war.'  1  coold 
add  much  more,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  conduce  to  peace  ;  I  therefore  wiA 
the  voice  of  impartial  justice  may  decide; 
it  will  decide  aright ;  but  1  am  resolredy 
however  treated,  in  no  case,  to  become  an 
opposer  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  oa 
account  of  the  variation  in  our  rtligious 
opinions,  though  I  have  a  right  to  daim 
justice  froto  all,  ajid  therefoi^  claim  it." 

We  must  not  conclude  ^ithoitt 
stating  that  the  king  subscribes  an- 
nually one  hundred  pounds  to  this 
most  useful  institution.  His  example 
and  sanction  will  have  more  weight 
with  the  nation  than  the  calumnious 
bigotry  of  Mr.  Daubeny  and  Mrs. 
Trimmer* 
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**  THE  design  of  the  present 
work,"  says  its  author,  "  is,  by  a 
selection  of  interesting  narratives, 
scenes,  and  events,  from  popular 
historical  productions,"  to  overconje 
**  the  disinclination  generally  felt 
by  young  persons,  more  especially 
of  the  female  sex,  for  the  study  of 
history." 

To  flatter  the  fastidious  indolence 
of  young  ladies  by  a  selection  of 
those  beauties  of  history  which 
ought  to  be  the  reward  or  patient 
study,  does  not,  we  confess,  appear 
to  us  the  likeliest  means  of  preparing 
them  to  undertake  a  course  of  labo- 
rious reading;  but  if  the  work  were 
in  itself  interesting  and  well  exe- 
cuted, we  should  readily- wave  this 


objection.  We  cannot,  however,  in 
this  case,  pronounce  s?o  favourable 
a  judgment.  The  narratives  and 
anecJotes  selected,  are  not,  in  ge- 
neral, by  any  means  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  The  details  of  the 
siege  of  JVlalui  by  the  Turks,  for 
instance,  are  not  Very  likely  to  be 
relished  or  well  understood  hy  any 
who  never  heard  before  of  ravelins 
or  counterscarps.  The  anecdotes 
of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  which  fill 
a  large  space,  are  so  trite,  that  a 
young  person  who  should  be  igno- 
rant of  them,  could  never  have 
opened  the  first  books  of  history  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  leanier,  yet 
without  some  previous  idea  of  the 
situation  and  manners  of  ancieat 
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»  nations,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  into  their  spirit.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  work  **  from  the  hu- 
miliating character  of  a  tame  and 
servile  compilation/'  Miss  Hays  has 
been  at  the  pains,  the  ill  judged 
]r)ainsy  as  it  appears  to  us»  of  put- 
ting the  whole  into  her  own  lan- 
guage—into a  cold  and  formal  style 
far  less  likely  to  captivate  the  fan- 
cy of  youth  than  the  original  words 
ot  almost  any  author  whom  it  could 
fall  in  her  way  to  consult  A  short 
specimen  will  suffice  to  determine 
whether  the  dialogue  part  of  this 
volume  is  calculated  to  give  much 
relief  to  historical  details.  The  art 
of  dramatising  instruction  is  one  of 
the  rarer  secrets  of  genius. 

**  Mru  Neville, — ^TO  what  am  I  in- 
debted, my  dear  young  friends,  for'  so 
early  a  visit  diis  mominef  ? 

•*  Mary, — ^To  a  powerful  motive,  dea^ 
auntf  ]£  1  may  answer  for  myself,  and  one 
confessedly  feminine. 

**  Mrs.  N, — Name  it  then,  if  you 
please. 

•^  Mary. — Curiosity. 

*'  Mrs.  N, — Indeed  !  you  pay  the  sex 
a  complimeot  more  flattering  pernaps  than 
ju«t. 

"  Mary. — ^How  f o,  dear  madam  ?  '  I 
do  not  perfectly  comprehend  you.  Is  it 
oot  a  fault  to  be  too  curious  ? 

«'  Mrs.  N. — Curiosity,  in  itself,  my 
dear,  it  the  most  powerful  spring  of  the ' 
mind,  the  source  of  its  activity,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  its  improvements ;  he  who 
is  without  curiosity  must  languish  in  stupi- 
dity and  ignorance ;  the  savage  will  make 
DO  progress  towards  the  civilized  man,  till 
spurred  on  by  curiosity.*  One  of  the  most 
ioipoTtant  pans  of  education  is  to  awaken, 
iovigorate  and  direct  this  principle.  The 
youth  in  whom  it  is  repressed,  who  is  taueht 
tamely  to  submit  to  prescription^  to  receive 
}us  principles  from  others,  and  form  hi^ 
opinions  without  examination,  may  creep 
torpidly  through  life  in  a  beateitjt^ck;  or 
tftate  ot  being  but  little  removed  from  that 
<»f  mere  animal  existence^  but  he  will  never 


rise  to  eminence,  or  deserve  well  of  his 
fellow  beings. 

^  **  Mary, — But,  if  curiosity  deserve  this 
high  praise,  how  came  it  to  be  stigmatized 
as  a  weakness  or  ^  vice  ?  and  why  is  it  said 
to  be  the  foible  of  woman  ? 

*•  Mrs  ^/', — Curiosity,  or theactive  prin- 
ciple of  the  mind,  is  undoubtedly  good  ;  but 
good  things  may  be  perverted  and  misap- 
plied  :  we  rnu*t  distinguish  between  a  libe- 
ral and  an  impertinent  curiosity. 

*'  fyilRam. — And  is  female  curiosity  aU 
ways  impertinent,  madam?  I  trust  you  will 
not  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  your  sex,  or 
give  to  my  sister  so  sensxUe  a  mortifica* 
tion. 

"  Mis,  N. — Certainly  it  is  not  my  in^ 
tention  :  when  female  eaucation  has  bee» 
properly  attended  to,  a  Uberal,  not  an  im.- 
pertinent,  curiosity  will  be  the  result.  Th» 
flexibility  df  our  frames,  or  organization, 
and  consequent  vivacity  of  our  feelings, 
render  us  active.  This  in  itself  is  an  advan- 
tage, an  excellence:  but,  unless  the  good 
sense  of  those  on  whom  we  are  dependent 
affoids  the  proper  subjects  on  which  to  ex- 
ercise these  lively  faculties,  they  may  be 
wasted  on  frivolous  or  pernicious  objects. 
Hence,  as  a  rich  soil  is  most  productive  of 
weeds,  so  thq  woman  whose  mind  hasbeea 
left  uncultured,  may,  without  real  malice  or 
vice,  fall  into  impertinences  both  disgraccr 
fuland  injurious. 

"  Mary, — Well  then,  my  dear  aunt,  I 
shall  not  in  future,  be  ashamed  to  own  my- 
self curious  ;  nor  be  mortified,  unless  I  am 
convicted  of  having  directed  my  curiosity 
to  subjects  improper  for  myself,  or  detri- 
mentafto  others. 

«  Mrs.  N.-^Ycm  are  perfectly  right, 
and  have  justly  defined  aqd  disdnguishe4 
what  I  meant,  to  inculcate.  But  this  con- 
versation seems  to  have  led  us  away  from 
the  purpose  of  your  eaily  visit  to  day, 

**  Mary. — My  curiosity  has  come  off 
triumphiint,  at  which  I  am  not  a  little 
proud  ;  but  I  gready  fear,  that  my  passion 
for  romantic  stories  will  not  obuin  ^  verdict 
equally  favourable. 

*«  Mrs.  M — ^That,  at  present,  must  not 
be  determined,  as  it  might  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  purpose  \  we  will  therefore  re? 
serve  it  for  future  coa^deration/' 
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.    considered,  chieftj/  with  a  Reference  to  prevailtnv  Opinions.    By  Mrs.  We<5T,  Auft 
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•  THE  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,'* 
the  publication  of  which  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  commencement  of 
our  Review,  were  clesi<yned  for  the 
instruction  and  admonition  qf  a  be- 
loved son  of  Mrs.  West's,  and  met 
>vith  a  most  flattering  reception 
ifrom  the  public  Since  that  time, 
^e  find,  she  has  been  repeatedly 
ftd  vised  to  make  .the  character  and 
duties  of  her  own  sex  the  subject  of 
a  separate  work;  'similar,  and  in 
some  respects,  supplementary  to 
the  former;  yet  still  pr/servinff 
those  peculiar  features  which  would 
renden  it  nrore  interesting  and  bcT 
neficial  to  woniv^n. 
~  "  It  was  urged,"  says  Mrs.  W. 
*^  that  a  popular  author  was  in  con- 
science boiKiwi  to  employ  the  (per- 
haps) transient  period  ^of  public 
approbation  in  using  her  mpst 
strenuous  endeavours  to  repay  the 
favor  of  ^nerous  protection,  by 
endeavouring  to  give  that  turn  to 
the  taste  and  morals  of  society, 
•%vhich  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
its  temporal  and  eternal  interesis. 
This  solemivconsidcration,  enforccid 
by  the  dyine  injunctions  of  a  much 
respected  frirnd,  who,  near  the 
close  of  bis  valuable  life,  address- 
ed an  awful  charge  to  the  Author, 
that  she  should  *  pursue  the  course 
in  which  she  then  trod,  and  let  all 
her  future  works  tend  not  only  to 
moral,  but  religious  edification,'^' 
has  determined  her  to  conquer  the  ti- 
mid, or  perhaps  prudential  motives, 
which  advisea  a  timely  i;etreat  from 
the  field  of  literature,  before  the 
^ure  indications  of  neglect  sliould 
prevent  her  from  doing  sq  with  hq- 
nour."     '      . 

Mrs.  We§t  has  taken  the  field 
wit!i  a  just  confider.ce  in  her  own 
powers:  and  her  giand  object  has 
been,  to  combat  against  the  too 
prevalent  relaxation  of  our  times 
in  morals,  manners,   and  religious 


principies.  So  ably,  ^nd  so  plea* 
singly,  has  she  carried  on  her  war* 
fiire  Against  the  two  former,  that  we 
doubt  the  possibilitv  of  impugning 
her  |)ositions  with  efifect  Her  exa- 
mination of  the  doctrines  of  reli-: 
gion,  however,  will  be  differently 
appreciated  by  her  various  readei^s. 

The  style  of  her  corres|5ondeDce 
is  confessedly  diffuse ;  but  shekeep^ 
in  view,  throughout  her  work,  the 
thre<;  points  that  we  have  mention^ 
ed  above.  In  the  first  letter,  she 
•indicates  the  evils  which  she  wishes 
to  protest  against,  and  upon  which 
slie  aftenyards  enlarges. 

Firsty  the  introduction  of  French 
principles  in  moraU,  especially 
with  regard'  to  the  re-admissioQ 
into  respectable  society  allowed  to 
women  of  lost  character,  and  the; 
coquetish  freedom  and  levity  of  de- 
portment, in  wliich  married  wome^ 
of  the  higher  classes  indulge  them- 
selves. "  What  can  more  tend," 
she  asks,  **  to  debase  the  puritrof 
virtue,  and  to  enfeeble  the  stability 
of  principle,  than  to  find,  that  ;i 
notorious  courtezan  retains  allthe 
distitictions  due  to  unspotted  chas- 
tity; nay,  even  to  see  uer  pointed 
out  t^s  a  most  engaging  creature, 
with  a  truly  bene volent  heart ;  while 
all  retrospect  of  her  flagitious  con* 
duct  IS  prevented  by  the  observa- 
tion, that  we  have  nothing  to  ^<i 
with  people^s  private  character.^ 
Can  we  wonder,  that,  since  the 
age  is  become  so  Hberafj  profligacy 
should  not  feel  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing guarded  in  its  transgressions  ?'* 

[.Secondly^  the  alanning  increase 
of  uxury  in  every  branch  of  ex- 
penditure,  and  the  prevalerit  spiri^ 
qf- persons  in  middle  life  outraging 
equals,  and  coping  with  superior^, 
in  splendour,  dissipation,  and  ex- 
travagance. 

"  THOUGH  (says  Mrs.  West)  (he  ef- 
fect^  gf  commercial  prospcrif  y  are  insom^ 
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degree  general]/  disused  over  the  nation, 
ith .  <;  principally  affected  the intermevi late 
orders.  Successful  adventure,  proFes<;ional 
ikiii^  patient' diligence^  or  laborious  id*' 
dustry,  often  ^bring  a  rapid  incrca^^e  of 
Wealth  to  familien  that  have  not^  eiiher 
by  habit  or  education,  been  taught  tiie 
proper  Qse  of  it.  The  first  blessing 
which  fortune  seems  to  offer  to  an  ill- 
regulated  or  ill-informed  mind  is  se!f-en* 
joyment,  the  second  is  distinction  ;  hence 
arise  luxurious  modes  of  living,  and  ab-> 
»urd  exhibitions  of  grandeur.  It  would 
be  well,  if  the  consequences  of  these 
errors  were  limited  to  what  inevitably 
i«>]l(>ws  extreme  indulgence,  I  mean  dii- 
ease  and  contempt;  but  the  effects  are 
rarely  confined  to  the  faulty  individual. 
The  gains  of  successful  adventure  are 
toon  lost  by  a  .reverse  of  fortune;  the 
savings  of  diligence  and  industry  cannot 
supply  the  waste  of  carelessness  and  in- 
dolence; the  profits  of  the  professional 
man  die  with  him,  and  nothing  remains 
V>  his  family  but  the  hoard  which  fruga- 
lity reserved  in  the  hour  of  prosperity* 
Yet  if  people  so  circumntanced  will  vie 
in  expense  with  hereditary  wealthy  what 
must  be  the  consequence  ?  what  indeed, 
but  that  which  we  hourly  see,  in  baidc- 
ruptcies,  sufcides,  helpless  widows  and 
destitute  orphans,  in  every  species  of 
nefarious  fraud,  extortion,  and  swind- 
ling imposition;  we  must  also  add,  that 
the  ruin  caused  by  this  rage  for  luxury 
and  show,  is  visible  in  the  madness  of 
garni ng^iouses,  and  in  the  licentious 
baunts  of  prostitution. 

"  Would  to  heaven  our  sex  could  bs 
vindicated  from  the  heavy  censure  that 
mt]>t  fall  upon  those  who,  to  purchase 
the  eclat  of  a  few  years,  not  the  happi- 
ness o(  an  hour,  involve  them^ielves  and 
families  in  destruction !  An  impartial 
-review  of  living  manners  compels  me 
to  confess,  that  we  are  in  this  ponu  often 
more  culpable  than  our  weakly  indulgent 
}Kirtners.  It  is  l£ve  who  again  in  treats 
Adam  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit :  he 
lakes  it,  and  is  undone.  Men  in  tiiis 
rank  of  life  have  generally  le^s //xs/e  than 
ifvomen ;  they  are  amused  by  their  bu- 
siness through  the  day»  and  at  its  weary 
criose  they  would  generallv  be  contented 
with  the  relaxation  whiQ[i  their  own 
iamtUes  afforded,  if  those  ^milies  were 
social,  domestic,  cheerful^  and  4oitifq^9 
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to  promote  their  amusement.  But  since 
the  jKHent  decree  of  rasiiion  determined 
it  to  be  unfit  for  the  wife  of  a  man  in  re- 
putable circumstances  to  employ  herself 
1n  domestic  arrangements,  or  useful  nee- 
die- work,  time  has  proved  a  severe  bur- 
den to  people  who  are  destitute  ol  incli» 
nation  for  literature.  To  relieve  them- 
selves from  a  load,  the  weight  of  which 
they  are  t(x>  proud  to  acknowledge,  they 
have  felt  obliged  to  mingle  with  what  is 
called  the  world.  £iid  any  of  these  ad- 
venturous dames  consider  the  heavy  ser- 
vices which  this  association  requires,  did 
they  fairly  rate  the  fatigue,  tlie  perplex- 
ity, tiie  slavery  of  being  very  e;enteei  upoii 
a  ////t//ey  scale,  they  would  think  it  better 
to  f5refer  a  plain  system  of  social  comfort, 
even  at  the  expense'  of  that  ridicule 
which,  I  lament  to  say,  such  a  deviation 
fram  refinement  would  incur.  Yet, 
when  there  is  no  housekeeper  in  the 
spice-room,  nor  butler  at  the  sideboard, 
an  elegant  entertainment  occasions  more 
labour  and  perplexity  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  than  she  would  undergo  by  a 
regular  performance  of  services' highly 
beneficial  and  praiseworthy.  What 
anxiety  is  there  that  every  part  of  the 
splendid  repast  should  be  properly  se« 
beted,  well  dressed,  and  served  in  ♦•ylei  " 
What  care  to  keep  the  every-day  garb  of 
family  economics  out  of  sight,  and  to 
convince  the  guests  that  this  is  the  usual 
style  of  living ;  though,  if  they  credit 
the  report,  it  must  only  confirm  tha'r 
suspicion  that  their  hostess  is  actually 
insane.  What  blushing  confusion  do- 
these  </^mi-fashionisls  di:«cover,  if  detect- 
ed in  any  employment  tiiat  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  little  remaining  regard  lor  pru- 
dence and  cBconomy  !  What  irregularity- 
and  inconvenience  mu^t  the  family  ex- 
perience during  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  gala !  what  irritation  of 
temper,  what  neglect  of  children,  what 
disregard  of  religious  and  social  offices! 
And  lor  what  is  ail  this  sacrifice?  to  pro« 
cure  the  honour  of  being  talked  of;  for 
happiness,  or  even  comfort,  are  rarely 
expected  at  such  entertainments.  Not« 
withstanding  all  due  pseparation,  some* 
thing  goes  wrons,  either  in  tlie  dinner  or 
the  company.  The  fa^eoflhe  invites 
displays  mortification,  kislead  of  exulta- 
tion »  and  the  invited  di<,uise  the  sne^r 
oiriiiisule  under  tl)^  fixed  sJm|K:r  of  af- 
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fected  pollleness.  Nor  let  the  giver  of 
the  frast  complain  of  dij;appoinlinef)t. 
She  aimed  not  to  please^  hut  to  dazzle; 
not  to  gratify  Jier  guasts  by  the  cheerful 
hilarity  of  her  table,  but  to  announce  her 
.  own  superiority  in  taste  or  in  expense. 
When  the  hospitable  hostess  spreads 
her  plain  but  plentiful  board  for  friend- 
ship and  kindred,  for  those  whom  she 
loves  or  respects,  those  whom  she  seeks 
to  oblige,  or  thereto  whom  she  wishes 
to  acknowledge  obligation,  where  va« 
nily  and  self  are  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
real  generosity  seeks  no  higher  praise 
than  that  of  giving  a  su(!ii  icnt  and  com- 
fortable repast  with  a  pleasant  welcome, 
a  fastitidiou^  observance  of  any  acci- 
dental mistake,  or  trivial  error,  might 
be  justly  called  ill-nature  and  ingrati- 
tude; but  wheti  ostentation  summons  her 
niyrmidons  to  behold  the  triumph,  let 
ridicule  join  the  party,  and  proclaim  the 
defeat. 

"  But  this  insatiable  monster,  a  rage 
for  distinction,  U  not  content  with  spoil- 
ing the  comforts  of  the  cheerful  regale  ; 
luxury  has  invented  a  prodigious  number 
of  accommodations  in  the  department  of 
moveables;  and' the  mistress  oi^  a  tiny 
villa  at  Hackney,  or  a  still  more  tiny 
drawing-room  in  Crulched  Friars,  only 
waits  to  know  if  her  Grace  has  placed 
them  in  her  baronial  residence,  to  pro- 
nounce that  they  are  comforts  without 
which  no  soul  can  exist.     Hence  it  be- 
comes an  undertaking  of  no  little  skill, 
to /conduct   one's    person    through    an 
apartment  twelve  feet  square,  furnished 
in  style  by  a  lady  ot*  taste,  without  any 
injury  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  fauteuils, 
candelsibras,    consoletables,    j'ardiniers, 
ehitToniers,  &c.     Should  we,  at  enter- 
ing the  apartment,   escape  ,the   work- 
boxes,    foot-stools,    and    cushions   for 
lapdogs,  our  dtbvt  may  still   be    cele- 
brated by  the  overthrow  of  half  a  dozen 
top-gallant  screens,   as  many    perfume 
jars,  or  even  by  the  total  demolition  of 
a  glass  cabinet  stuck  full  of  stuffed  mon- 
sters.    By  an  inadvertent  remove  of  our 
chair   backwards,   we    may    thrust    it 
through  the  paper  frame  of  the  book- 
stand, or  the  pyramidal  flower-basket ; 
and  our  nearer  approach    fo  the  fire  is 
barricadoed  by  nodVlng  mandarines' fftid 
hranching.Juslrii'?.      It   is   well,  Ifi  the 
height  «f  Ibc  aparUi\«rnt  periuits'us  t^ 


glide  secure  under  the  impending  dan- 
ger of  crystal  lamps,  chandeliers,  a.-.d 
gilt  bird-cageS  inliabited  by  screaming 
canarie!$.     An  attempt  to  walk  would  be 
too  presumptuous,  amidst  the  opposition 
of  a  host  of  working -tables,  sofas,  rout 
chairs,  and  ottomans.     To  return  from  a 
visit  of  this  description  without  having 
commuted  or'  suffered  any  depredation,  is 
an  event  almost  similar  to  the  famous 
expedition  of  (he  Argonauts.     The  fair 
mistress,  indeed,  generally  officiates  as 
pilot ;  and  by  observing  how  she  folds 
or  unfurls  her  redundant  train,  and  en- 
larges or  contracts  the  waving  of  her 
plumes,  one  may  practise  the  dilating 
or  diminishing  grates  according  to  the 
most  exact  rules    of   geometrical  pro- 
portion ;  happy  if  we  can  steal  a  mo- 
ment from  tlie  circumspection  that  our 
arduous  situation  requires,  to  admire  the 
quantity  of  pretty  things  which  arc  col- 
lected together,  and  inquire  if  they  are 
really  of  any  use. 

"  Dress  is  such  an  important  subject 
to  women,  that  I  must  claim  permission 
to  refer  to  it  frequently.  Two  chief 
ends  seem  to  be  pursued  by  those  who 
imitate  the  great  in  this  particular; 
namely,  that  it  should  show  their  wealth, 
and  proclaim  their  uselessness.  When 
the  cost  of  a  gown  excels  the  countess's 
wluch  it  resembles  in  shape,  the  wearer 
feels  an  immense  sati>faction,  no  matter 
though  her  dress  be  but  a  publication  of 
her  vulgar  manners ;  elegance  is,  in  her 
opinion,  a  saleable  commodity  ;  she  has 
the  draper's  bill  in  her  pocket  (I  hope 
with  a  receipt  to  it),  and  she  knows 
that  she  is  belter  drc'^sed  than  her  lady-' 
ship  by  fifteen  shillings  a  yard.  It 
may,  however,  happen,  that  deficiency 
in  cash  or  credit  may  limit  the  ta^te  of 
the  ftshioni^t  to  the  meer  va\nping  up 
and  remodelling  her  old  wardrobe;  but, 
as  an  exact  copy  would  argue  a  very  lit- 
tle soul,  it  now  becomes  necessary  t6  ca- 
ricature the  mode,  and  to  exhibit  in  full 
extravagance  that  which,  \^en  really 
modified  by  taste  and  worn*  ivitli  pro- 
priety, was  graceful  and  becoming. 
Either  way  the  w^rer  announces  her 
intention  of  not  being  mistaken  for  the 
drudge  of  patient  utility.  The  flow  of 
her  drapery,  the  slight  texture  of  her 
attire,  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  her 
tresses,    ai^d    th«   studiously    inconvc* 
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nient  situation  of  her  ornaments,  pr»- 
clftim  an  airy  sylph,  a  Grecian  nymph, 
a  '  mincing  mammet,^  or,  to  speak  in 
her  own  language,  a  very  fine  lady : 
ihey  cannot  possibly  denote  the  indus- 
trious housewife,  or  the  help-mate  of 
man. 

"  The  pursuits  of  this  lusus  naturte, 
this  creature  formed  to  feed  on  the 
toils  of  indufttry,  consist  of  laborious 
idleness.  As,  after  all  her  exertions, 
her  situation  in  life  does  not  allov^  of 
ber  being  genteel  in  every  thing,  par- 
simonious oeconoray  and  heedless  ex- 
pense take  their  turn.  To  be  as  smart, 
not  as  her  equals,  .but  as  her  superiors, 
it  becomes  necessary  thai  she  should 
excel  in  contrivance ;  I  do  not  mean 
in  that  prudent  forethought,  which 
enables  a  good  wife  to  proportion  the 
family  expenditure  by  the  regular  or- 
der of  necessities,  comforts,  conve- 
niences, and  superfluities :  this  gra- 
dation must  be  reversed,  and  super* 
fiuities  take  the  lead.  French  wines 
may  be  introiluced  on  great  occasions, 
by  a  daily  retrenchment  of  small  beer; 
and  wax-lights  may  be  had  for  routs, 
by  limiting  the  number  of  kitchen 
candles.  If  her  husband  and  children 
dine  c*i  hashed  mutton,  she  can  pro- 
vide ices  in  the  evening ;  and  by  leav- 
ing their  bod-chambers  comfortless 
and  inconvenient,  she  can  afford  more 
drapery  for  the  drawing-room.  Even 
white  morning  dresses  will  not  be  so 
very  expensive,  provided  you  are  ex- 
pert in  haggling  with  the  washer-wo- 
man, and  do  not  dislike  being  dirty 
iwhen  you  are  invisible;  and  if  you 
know  cheap  shops,  and  the  art  of  driv- 
ing bargains,  you  may  even  save  mo- 
ney by  making  useless  purchases.'^ 

Again: 

"  To  descend  a  little  from  the  line  of 
society  that  we  have  been  considering  : 
1  have  often  contemplated  the  good  city 
pair,  who  set  out  for  their  box  in  the 
c-ounlry  on  Saturday  night,  and  return 
time  enough  to  open  shop  on  Monday 
morning.  We  rustics  might  suppose, 
that  after  the  fatigue  of  six  days,  they 
vrould  look  forward  to  the  sabbatical  rest 
with  exlacy;  and  that  their  purpose  for 
^oitig  into  the  country  was  to  enjpy  the 
fieavenly  blessings  of  reflcctiou  and  4e- 


votion  iti  retirement.      Quite    the    re- 
verse ;  their  intention  is  to  have  a  p^rty 
of  friends.      The  travelling  vehicle  is 
laden  with  provisions ;  and  though  the 
mistress  of  the  *  snug  retreat'  arrives  at  it 
late  and  weary,    she  must  unpack  her 
plate,  dust -her  china,  and  arrange  her 
dessert  that  evening.    A  little  indulgence 
next  morning  would  be  excusable,  pro- 
vided the  family  were  in  readiness  to. 
perform  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
sabbath;-  but,  unhappily,  there  is  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  reasons  to  prevent  this  obsferv- 
ance.    The  church  is  a  long  ivay  off;  it 
is  cold  and  damp  ;  the  pew  is  in  an  ob- 
scure corner ;   the  weather  is  su'^picious, 
and  a  shower  would  destroy  the  patent 
net  mantle;   or  perhaps  f  which  is  a  still 
more  insurmountable  difficulty)  the  pa- 
tent net  mantle  was  left  in  London.  The 
kitchen  too  now  begins  to  give  *  (dread- 
ful note  of  preparation ;'  not  from  •  ar- 
mourers accomplishing  the  knights,*  but 
from  tlie  shop-maid's  chopping  ferce- 
raeat,  the  apprentice's  cleaning  knives, 
and  the  journeyman's  receiving  a  practi" 
cal  lesson  in  the  art  of  waiting  at  table. 
For,  do  not  suppose  that  the  entertain^ 
meat  is  to  be  merely  comfortable  and  so- 
cial.     No  ;  it  is  to  be  a  display,  a  set 
out,  and  as  much  intended  to  elevate 
and  surprise  as  a  Grosvenor-square  ga|a». 
Certainly  it  is  fortunate,  that  the  legisla- 
ture still  prohibits  opening  shop  of  a  Sun- 
day ;  as,  but  for  this  remission  of  worldly 
toil,  many  people  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  garden  of  taste  quite  unculti- 
vated.    The  company  at  length  arrive  ; 
they  admire  the  furniture,   praise  lb* 
garden,   and  declare  their  intention  of 
coming  'oerjf  often ;  for  it  is  so  delightful  §^ 
be  out  of  the  smoke  of  London.     Dinner 
is  now  served ;    and  then   *  they  eat, 
they  drink,'  but  probably  not  '  in  com- 
munion sweet;'  nor  do  ihey  '  quaff  im». 
mortality  and  joy,'  because  they  neglect 
to  visit  the  fount  where  those  blessings 
are  dispensed .     Surely ,  if  it  were  not  for 
bein^  a  little  in  the  fashion,  a  quiet  do- 
meslic  religioua  Sunday  would  be  quite 
as  comfortable.     But  1  betray  my  igno» 
ranee  in  using  this  term :   comfort  is  ab». 
jured  by  all  who  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
vanity  ;  and  as,  among  the  high  ton,  thv 
eclat  of  the  f<ite  depends  upon  the  vic^ 
lence  of  the  squeeze  ;  so,  among  second 
ton,  the  prodigioiisness  of'the  precedfng 
U  2 
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fusg  detennines  the  pleasure  that  your 
visitors  are  to  give  you.  One  morning's 
trouble  would  be  enough  for  a  common* 
GounciIroa^^s  wife;  bui  who  would  mind 
being > ^rplexed  in  the  extreme  tor. a 
whole  week,  provided  one  could  say 
Uial  we  gave  a  dinner  to  Alderman  Mar* 
lowfat  and  all  bis  lamiiy.'^ 

Thirdly y  the  general  taste  forread* 
ing,  whether  direcUid  to  works  of 
mere  amusement,  to  general andsci- 
enti(icknowledge,or  to  religious  and 
abtract  research:  a  fruitful  source 
of  mischief,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, and  productive  of  the  follow- 
ing alternatives  or  varieties  of  iU. 
It  subjects  a  young  wom^  of  an 
enquiring  disposition,  to  the  chance 
of  learning,  even  from  elementary 
books  of  science,  the  doctrine  of 
human  perfectibility  ;  a  belief  that 
as  vice  and  evil  have  not  proceeded 
from  the  ori^nal  sin  of  Adam,  but 
txom  **  wretched  systems  of  worldly 
policy,  ill-conceived  laws,  and  il- 
liberal restraints,'*  so  they  may  be 
removed,  without  the  assistance  of 
grace,  and  the  intervention  of  a 
mediator :   she  may  also  imbibe  a 

Sstem  of  morals  not  derived  from 
e  gospel.  It  exposes  a  more 
common  character,  Vvho  reads  only 
plays,  novels,  and  poetry,  to  be 
tainted  by  German  morality,  po^ 
etical  democracy,  and  the  passion- 
ate and  romantic  absurdities  of  or- 
dinary novel-writers.  Finally,  it 
puts  a  religiously  disposed,  woman 
in  extreme  hazard  of  having  her 
fajih  perverted  by  rationalists  on 
the  one  hand,  or  by  Calvinists  on 
ihe  other:  in  either  case,  the  un- 
happy c;onvertmust  imbibe  noxious 
errors,  become  a  rebel  to  her  law- 
ful pastor,  and  lose  ^'  the  light  of 
that  guiding  star  which  would  best 
,  direct  her  steps,*'  ^'  the  assistance 
of  a  pure  and  holy  religion.** 

Having'  thus  set  up  her  warning 
posts,  our  author  proceeds  to  a 
wider  survey  of  the  ground  in  a  let- 
ter *^  On  th^  original  Destination 


of  Women,**  She  does  not 
ever  propose  to  waste  her  time  or 
het  reader^s  in  any  deep' discussions^ 
physical  or  metaphysical :  indeed 
she  hates  met£(physics,  and  cannot 
see  what  they  are  good  for,  But  to 

J>uzzle  and  mislead:  she  also  re- 
rains  from  any  minute  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  sex  in  distant 
times  or  countries :  she  makes,  how- 
ever, the  following  remarks: 

*'  The  rude  descendEints  of  tho«e  wan- 
dering tribes,  whom  the  miraculom  in* 
ter position  of  tiie  offended  Deity  at  Ba-' 
bel  dispersed  through  the  distant  quar* 
ters  of  the  globe,  amidst  the  degradation 
of  mutual  ignorance  and  mutual  priva** 
tion,  have  uniformly  retained  that  supe* 
riority  of  the  male  species  which  it  re-* 
ceived  at  the  creation,  and  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  primeval  state  of  the 
world.     It  is  impossible  to  account  fur 
the    universal    subjugation    of  womeil 
among  savages  on  the  ground  of  their 
mental  imbecility,  or  bodily  disadvan- 
tages ;   for  it  is  a  >V ell-known  fact,  that 
exertion  invigorates  both  the  intellectual 
and   corporeal  f:^cuUies;    and  as  these 
v^retched   victims  of  male  tyranny  exe- 
cute the  tasks  of  intense  and  continual 
labour,  while  their  more  indolent  lords 
engross    all    the    sensual    induigencicj 
which  a  state  of  barbarism  afford?,  th<5 
general  laws  of  even-handed  Providence 
mu«5t  repay  their  hard  services  with  inord 
athletic  vigour  and  acute  intelligence* 
In  consequence,  travellers  remark,  that 
the  women  belonging  to  the  wanderinj{ 
tribes  of  barbarians,  whenever  the  re- 
straints of  jealou<?y  have  permitted  them 
to  bold  intercourse  with  strangers,  have 
generally  dif^played  more  quickness  ^^ 
rejection  than  the  males,  as  well  as  a 
superior  share  of  those  virtues  of  compas- 
sion and  benevolence,  which  are  the  sure 
indications  that  the  mind   has  expanded 
beyond  the   merely   selfish   pursuits  of 
animal  life.     This  observation  has  little 
reference  to  our  present  inquiry;  but 
every  incidental  remark  that  corroboralrt 
the  testimony  of  holy  writ,  is  conducive 
to  the  design  of  thisy^orrespondence." 

With  all  due  respect  forthe  pi- 
ous intentions  of  our  author,  wtt 
may  just  remark,  that  as  *'evoiH 
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"liandcd  Providence'*  has  in  no 
coimtiy  divided  the  great  work  bf 
bringing  forth  and  rearng  children, 
•,  which  she  elsewhere  allows  to  be 
the  principal  impediment  to  wo« 
men's  en^aginof  in  enterprizes  of 
fatigue  and  danger;  as,  moreover, 
savages,  though  indolent,  are  not 
efTeminate;  it  is  not  probable,  that 
the  much-endnring  squaw,  or  the 
half  famished  female  of  Australasia, 
would  meet  with  better  success  in 
rebellion  against  her. lord  and  mas- 
ter, than  usually  crovyns  the  sturdy 
wife  of  an  Irish  labourer,  or  tlie  ro- 
bust* and  eloquent  fair  one  of  Bil  - 
lingsgate. 

In  the  delineation  of  female  du- 
ties and  character  which  succeeds, 
there  is  little  to  observe  upon  in 
^ny  way.  Mrs.  West  makes  no  high 
claims  for  her  sex  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  paints  them  as  very  women  :  she 
utterly  scouts  the  idea  of  their  as- 
suming any  thing  like  an  equality 
with  man,  and  objects,  perhaps 
^  with  reason,  to  their  interfering  in 
any  of  his  employments  :  to  make 
good  common  domestic  characters, 
'appears  to*  be  the  height  of  her 
ambition. 

Her  remarks  on  the  corrupitions  of 
the  higher  classes  are  poi«^nant  and 
severe.  Some,  we  know,  have 
called  in  question  the  humility  and 
^)he  prudence  of  an  author,  confes-* 
eedly  writing  from  the  bosom  of 
domestic  seclusion,  passing  sen- 
tence on  the  manners  of*  all  clas- 
hes, stigmatizing  prevailing  cus 
toiiTs,  and  boldly  declaring  their 
tendency  and  consequences.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  from  Mrs. 
Nv.'s  former  writings,  that  she  has 
fiot  always  led  a  secluded  life  \ 
they  display  sufficient  knowledge  of 
^he  wortcl  ^o  justifv  her  claims  as  a 
censor;  we  tiunk  with  her,  that  the 
f*  abuses  of  the  times"  require  some- 
thing more  than  lenitive  correc- 
tives; and  we  do  not  charge  a 
slcilful  surgeon  with  cruelty,  be< 
^ause  he  uses  the  probe. 


The  letter  '*  on  Religious  Know- 
ledge, and  the  peculiar  notion  of 
Calvin,"  is  one  of  those  to  which 
we  alluded,  when  we  said,  that  M79- 
West's  examination  of  the  doctrines 
of  religion  would  be  differently  ap- 
preciated by  various  readtTs,  Our 
author  is  a  dutiful  dauiihter  of  the 
Church  Establ'shnient;  and  in  her 
censure  of  the  too  prevalent  neglect 
of  religious  duties,  we  cordially  co- 
incide; but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether,  io  her  zeal  (pious  and  sin- 
cere we  fiimly  believe  it)  to  advo- 
cate its  cause  and  claims,  she  do 
not  too  highly,  and  100  indiscrimi* 
nately  denounce  every  dissenter 
irom  its  most  minute  tenet 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
church  is  divided  against  herself; 
the  Calvinists  (and  our  author  con- 
si(lersall  methodists  as  such)  loudly 
and  boldly  affirm,  that  her  arti'cles 
favor  their  doe^mas :  that  they  are 
her  true  children;  and  if  the  fii'Sk 
reformers  were  exonerated  from  the 
sin  of  schism  by  the  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  church,  with  what  dan- 
gerous plausibility  may  these  ri- 
gourists  plead  a  similar  apology! 
How  is  our  amiable  ^iupil  to  decide 
on  which  party  the  blame  lies? 
She  is  by  no  means  to  be  exercised 
in  controversy ;  for  in  that  case  she 
must  hear  arguments  on  both  sides, 
and  Mra.  West  has  an  equal  dislike 
with  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to  "  petti- 
coated  polemics ;"  she  must  there- 
fore bow  to  authority  J  but  to  whose  ? 
That  of  our  Docioress  unquestion- 
ably, who  pronounces,  sdmetbing 
in  the  tone  of  a  Pope  and  council, 
that  calviniAn  is  in  itself  error ;  tliat 
it  leads  to  schism,  insubordination, 
and  contention ;  and  that  its  doc-, 
trines  are  shocking,  blasphemous, 
unchristian.  In  support  of  her  de- 
cision,  she  quotes  a  long  passage 
from  the  learned  pen  of  Dr.  Kip- 
ling, which  is  intended  to  set  the 
question  at  rest  for  ever.  This  may 
pass  mlh  young  ladies;  but  the 
U  3 
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lyiestion  has  not  been  set  at  rest; 
and  we  could  imagine  that  the  reve- 
rend disputants  Qiemselves  might 
unite  in  enauiring  with  some  warmth 
of  this  ^*  obscure  and  partially-in- 
formed woman,"  as  she  calls  herself, 
^^  who  made  thee  a  judge  or  a  ruler 
over  us?'*  The  lady,  however, 
proceeds  most  earnestly  to  call  upon 
themethodiststo  give  over  troubling 
the  church  with  vexatious  disputes, 
and  join  in  promoting  that  happy 
unity  of  faith,  and  universal  spread 
of  the  gospel,  which  Mill  at  length 
be  brought  about,  though  not  *'  till 
missions  are  no  longer  founded  in 
«chism,  nor  children  taught  that  a 
diversity  of  opinions  in  religion  is 
well  pleasing  to  God/' 

Mrs.  West  elsewhere  expresses 
faer  indignation  at  the  assertion, 
that  *^  men  were  made  to  differ 
about  these  things" — but  as  a  mat" 
ier  rf  fact  we  do  not  see  how  this 
can  well  be  denied;  and  in  point  of 
epiniofiy  Mrs.  West  allows,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  articles,  that 
the  visible  church  **  is  scattered 
over  all  the  christian  world,"  and 
that  **  various  modes  of  worship, 
and  particular  tenets,  belong  to  its 
disioiuted  parts;"  and  who  shall  be 
80  bold  as  to  declare  which,  or  whe- 
ther any  of  these  diversities  are.  dis- 
pleasine  to  the  Creator  ? — ^even  sup- 
{K)sing  that  they  are  all  to  be  done 
away  in  the  end,  is  it  for  man  to 
pronounce  which  model  is  to  be  fi- 
nally established }  In  the  mean 
time,  can  any  thing  be  more  incon- 
sistent, than  to  nourish  an  idea  that 
JGod  must  disapprove  the  worship 
while  he  accepts  the  worshipper — 


or  more  narrow,  than  to  'cherisli  a 
dislike  of  sects  which  the  church 
has  neither  the  power  to  punish  nor 
the  zeal  to  proselyte — or  more  dan- 
gerous, than  to  teach,  in. this  free 
country  9  where  the  tabernacle  con- 
fronts  the  catliedral,  and  the  meet» 
ing-house  rises  be&ide  the  syna- 
gogue, that  the  diversity  which  our 
law  permits,  our  God  abhoi-s  ? 

With  the  high  respect  that  we 
really  entertain  for  the  talents  of 
this  lady,  when  employed  on  sub« 
jects  that  come  properly  within, 
their  scope,  we  cannot  but  feel 
pleasure  in  seeing  her  descend 
from  her  polemical  chair,  to  speak 
again  of  female  duties  and  emploj- 
ments.  Oh  tbese^  her  remarks  are 
generally  shrewd  and  sensible,  and 
not  unfrequently  new^  On  educa- 
tion, and  the  duties  of  mothers,  she 
writes  with  great  force  and  intelli* 
gence,  and  pleads  very  wisdy 
against  the  over-solicitous  atten* 
tion  now  frequently  paid  to  chil- 
dren, on  the  ground  of  its  tendenc? 
to  make  them  conceited  and  seJN 
ish. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  these 
letters  as  indicating  great  powers  of 
thought,  and  force  of  expression ; 
and,  witli  the  sole  exception  (as  be* 
fore  observed)  of  her  polemic  dis- 
cussions, which  we  do  think  misr 
placed,  we  are  convinced,  that  they 
will  add  greatly  to  the  well-earoed 
reputation  of  Mrs.  West. 

The  work  is  dedicated  (by  per- 
mission) to  the  Queen  ;  and,  during 
the  printing  of  this  volume  of  our 
Review,  has  passed  through  th^ 
editions. 


Aet.  VI.  ji  Stfsiem  of  Education  for  the  Latouring  PcopUy  8vQ» 


THE  Egyptians  taught  reading 
and  writing  by  assembling  children 
on  the  strand  of  tbe|  Nile,  aii4 
desiring  them  to  trace  on  the 
smooth  beach  the  successive  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  obelisks  are 
by  some  antiquaries  supppsed  to  be 


the  show-boardS)  to  which  the 
schoolmaster  pointed  for  his  models 
of  caligraphy.  lliis  cotemporarjr 
instruction  in  the  connected  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  was  also  prac- 
tised in  Hindc/stan,  where  children 
are  drilled  with  the  regularity  of  an 
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army  to  pronounce  and  desmbe  ut 
once  the  letters. 

Tennanty  in  }m  Indian  Recrea* 
tions,  depicts  this  antique  method 
of  instruction ;  and  says,  that  by 
means  of  it  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  people  of  Hindostan  are  regu- 
larly taught  to  read  and  \Trite  than 
in  GxeBLt  Britain.  Dr.  Bell,  a  late 
superintendant  and  director  of  the 
male  asylum  at  Madras,  is  thought 
to  have  3UggesteBd  theJntroducUon 
of  this  method  of  tuition  into  Eng- 
land :  where  it  was  first  realized  hy 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.  Pestalozzi, 
in  Switzerland,  has  long  exercised 
it  on  the  continent  with  encourage 

:  success. 


tfcey  have  naade  a  proipsion  that  re- 
ligious exercises,  (p.  40),  in  strict 
unison  with  the  established  church  ^ 
shall  be  performed  in  the  school 
every  day ;  and  that  the  children 
(p.  41)  are  taught  in  the  church 
cafechism.  Hence  the  children  of 
Catholics,  Methodists,  Jews,  Calvi- 
nists,  Unitaftajis,  Baptists,  and  of 
others  whose  parents  are  scrupulous 
about  tlie  opinions  of  their  oflspring^ 
will  bedefi*auded  of  the  benefit  of 
charitable  instiuction,  by  the  super- 
stitious jealousy  of  these  ecclesias** 
tic  meddlers.  Of  a  piece  with  such 
feelings  is  the  negligent,  the  un- 
grateUiUy  negligent  notice  of  Mr. 
Lancaster  (at  p.  35),  to  whom,  much 
more  obviousiy  than  to  Dr.  Bell,  a 
public  statue  is  due. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  well 
known  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, which  was  commented  at 
laige  in  our  last  volume,  p.  732. 
Well  would  it  be,  if  every  consider- 
able city  of  the  empire  were  to  real- 
ize a  school  on  his  own  original  plan, 
uncontaminated  by  the  petty  exclu** 
sive  encroaching  spirit  of  any  sect, 
even  the  established. 


eading,  writing,  and  cyphering, 
€aoDQt  be  too  extensively  taught. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  with  pure  and  sim- 

?ile  benevolence,  undertakes  to  dif- 
ase  these  great  benefits  to  all  de- 
scriptions of  sects  and  opinions. 
He  iotermeddles  not  with  the  do- 
mestic religion  of  his  pupils.  The 
Westminster  imitators  of  his  virtue 
do  not  rival  it.  With  the  usual  im- 
pertinence of  religious  zeal,  and 
with  a  paltrier,  narrowness  of  spirit, 
thaa  any  other  sect    would  own, 

Art.  VII.  JTu  Friend  of  Touth;  or^  Candid  Advice  to  Parents  and  Guardifuu  9u 
the  Cheke  of  such  Trades^  Professions^  and  Emfdoyments^  as  matf  he  the  best  sv^ted 
to  the  Taste  and  Genius  of  their  respective  Chiuiren  and  Hoards.    1 2mo.    pp.  419^ 


THIS  book,  though  composed 
"with  some  amenity,  and  compiled 
vitJisome  research,  rather  aspires  te- 
the^vantage  of  becoming;  exten- 
tensively  useful,  than  to  the  praise 
of  being  elegantly  or  learnedly  writ* 
^.  Somewing  .occurs  relative  to 
the  historical  antiquities  of  the  seve- 
ral forms  of  business :  but  the  chief 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  enumerate 
the  various  trades  and  professions 
most  usual  in  our  stage  of  social  pro- 
gress, with  a  vien^to  their  profitable- 
ness. He  endeavours  to  indicate  the 
probable  expence  of  acquiring,  and 
the  probable  recompence  of  exer* 


cising  them :  and  thus  he  has  con-ii> 
structed,  as  it  were,  a  map  of  the 
more  prominent  divisions  of  human . 
occupation,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
appreciate  their  relative  value,  m  or-* 
der  to  facilitate  for  the  young  a 
choice  of  that  method  of  sunsistence 
most  commensurate  with  their  taste 
and  talents  with  their'  means  and 
rank.  The  LXVth  article  may  serve 
a*s  a  specimen. 

'<  WERE  we  to  ^ew  this  wrt  of  opr 
subject  in  a  moral  or  medical  light,  we  cer. 
tainly  could  not  speak  very  fevorably  of 
those  who  make  it  their  business  to  convert 
fermented  malt  liquor  into  an  inflammatory 
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and  intoxicating  mnrit,  alike  injurious  to 
the  body  and  mind.  But  a  politician  might 
argue>  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bad  ef- 
fects  of  spirits  are  owing  to  their  abuse ; 
that  the  principal  consumers  of  them  are 
poor  laboriouR  people,  who  want  some  cheap 
cordial  to  chear  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
hard  toils  and  frequent  exposure  to  pinch- 
ing cold;  that  agriculture  is  encouraged 
by  the  demand  of  a  part  of  its  produce  for 
this  purpose;  ^at  goyemmcnt  derives  a 
▼ery  considerable  revenue  from  our  home 
distilleries;  and  that  the  suppression  of 
these  would  only  tend  to  encourage  the 
\ise  of  more  pernicious  foreign  liquors. 

<<  We  pass  over  many  other  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  it  is  our 
more  immediate  business  to  consider  this 
matter  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  only. 
We  must  therefore  observe, .  that  distilling 
spirituous  liquors  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness, even  when  fairly  and  honestly  carried 
on,  uithout  any  fraud  on  the  revenue,  or 
any  intentional  injury  to  the  public  by  the 
use  of  baneful  ingredients.  Though  dis- 
tillers form  one  of  the  London  companies 
incorporated  by  Chari^es  L  yet  it  seldom 
iiappens  that  apprentices  are  put  to  this  pro- 
fession either  in  town  or  country.  A  know- 
ledge of  it  is  generally  acquired  in  the 
course  of  subordinate  agency,  or  by  pur- 
chasing a  share  in  the  business.  It  requires 
a  large  property  of  several  thousands  to 
'carry  it  on  to  any  great  extent ;  and  few 
parents,  whose  resources  are  equal  to  such 
an  undertaking,  ever  think  of  training  up 
their  sons  with  a  view  to  it.     Young  men 


in  humUer  circumstances  may,  however, 
meet  with  some  lucrative  employments  in  s 
large  distillery,  as  well  as  in  a  brewery; 
but  the  chief  managers  in  both,  the  oat- 
door  and  in-door  clerks,  and  many  odien 
even  in  the  lower  departments  of  the  faiui- 
ness,  are  in  great  danger  of  acquiring 
drunken  habits,  unless  they  have  iirmnen 
to  resist  frequent  temptation.  We  seldom 
meet  widi  a  distiller,  or  with  any  of  hii , 
principal  servants,  who,  at  the  ageof  fift^f 
IS  not  evidently  the  victim  of  frequent  ex- 
cesses, so  sure  to  produce  neryous  auc- 
tions, the  gout,  the  scurvy,  or  some  other 
chronic  disease." 

There  are  useless  articles  in  this 
work,  such  as  that  of  girdler^  which 
is  no  longer  a  separate  trade.  There 
are -some  omissions,  as  that  of  frijh 
perer ;  a  dealer  in  old  clothes  is  a 
common  employment.  There  are 
redundant  passages ;  thus  the  arti- 
cles appraiser  J  auctioneer^  and.Ai^ 
ker,  ail  contain  some  common  mat- 
ter.  We  believe  the  term  broker, 
for  a  furniture  broker,  is  gradually 
disused,  and  that  the  term  liwiberer 
is  introducing  itself  in  the  stead. 
Broker  is  become  a  nobler  designa- 
tion than  formerly,  and  is  now  aflect- 
ed  to  agents  of  exchange.  There 
are  defective  passages ;  thus,  under 
the  article  boofc^bifidery  something  ii 
said  of  the  profession  of  book  maker, 
but  not  enough. 


Art»  VIII.  Tic  History  of  Scotland^  related  in  FamUtar  Conwrsaficfu  hy  a  Falhr 
to  his  ChAlaretii  fcf^.   By  ElizAblth  Helme.  2 vols.   12mo. 

A  very  dry  and  meagre  narrative,    but  little  to  interest  the  mind  of  a 
which  wc  should  imagine  can  liave    child. 

Art.  IX.  The^  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Ruords  to  the  Peace  of  Anms. 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Toung  Lady  at  School.  By  Charlotte  Smith.  3 
vols.   12mo. 

tian  would  not  flag  in  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes,  may  employ  them- 
selves better  in  reading  our  estab- 
lislii»d  historians.  That  the  narrative 
is  brought  down  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens  is  a  recommendatory  consi- 
deration. The  work  is  compiled 
with  care,  and  very  respectably  writ* 
ten. 


IT  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
finch  a  book  as  this  was  very  much 
wanted.  We  have  already  several 
hi^itori*  4  of  F>!gland,  written  for  tiie 
use  of  children.  The  present  is 
fuller  t*»an  any  other  that  we  are  ac- 
qiiaintrd  with,  but  this  is,  perhaps, 
a  circiiinHUmce  of  qvi<^stionable  ad- 
vantage,    Chil4rcn,    whose  atten- 
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Art.  X.  A  Tour  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  hUmds^  wth  an  Acctmnt  cf 
the  Inhabitants^  Natural  Productions^  and  Curiosities,  For  the  Instruction  and 
Amusement  of  Touth.     By  C.  Wi  L k i n son. 

THIS  little  book  is  written  appa-  a  greater  interest  in  letters  supposed 

rently  on  the  model  of  Mis.  Priscil-  to  be  written  by  those  of  their  own 

!a  Wakefield's  **  Juvenile  Travel-  age,    than  in   descriptions    of   the 

ler,"  and  **   Family 'Tour."     The  same  objects  where   this  innocenft 

method  adopted  of  supposing  5'oung  delusion  has  not  been  adopted.    Mr. 

persons  to  write  an  acc:nnit  of  their  Wilkinson's  compilation  will  be  au 

travels  to  relations  and  friends  is  a  useful  addition  to  tho  juvenile  li* 

very  agreeable  oi^.  We  have  found,  brary. 
from  experience,  that  children  take 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


"DIOGRAPHY  is  a  kind  of  writing,  perhaps  more  generally  interests 
^^  ing  than  any  other,  and  of  which  many  admirable  specimens  have  of 
tate  been  added  to  the  permanent  stores  of  British  Literature.  Not  will 
the  last  year  yield  to  any  of  the  preceding,  in  the  number  or  value  of  its 
ptoductions  of  this  class.  Mr.  Hayley  ktf^publisbed  an  appendix  to  his 
life  of  Cowper,  which  brings  that  interSCmg  work  to  a  termination.  The 
late  Dr.  Warton  has  found  a  partial  biographer  in  Mr.  Wooll.  The  enter- 
taining autobiography  of  Count  de  Hordt  has  been  rendered  accessible  to 
those  English  readers  who  are  not  particularly  shocked  by  grammatical 
inacenracies.  The  life  of  Dcrmodyby  Mr..  Raymond,  k  a  work  of  high 
character,  and  exhibits  the  interesting,  though  melancholy  spectacle,  of 
the  ruin  of  genius  by  the  most  debasing  profligacy,  notwithstanding  all 
the  eiforts  of  the  most  delicate,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  unwearied  pa- 
tronage. The  Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson  by  his  wife,  long  preserved 
in  manuscript,  have  been  at  length  presented  to  the  public,  and  wiil 
doubtless  be  allowed  a  distinguished  place  among  our  English  classics^ 
Lord  Holland,  by  his  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  has  deserved  well  both  of 
Spanish  and  English  literature ;  and  Mr.  Duppa's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  reputation,  both  as  an  artist  and  writer.  Sir 
W.  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  with  a  few  other  works  of  inferior  value 
compleat  our  catalogue. 

Art.  I.  Biogrefhictd  Memoirs  of  the  laie  Dr.  Joseph  Wariofh  D.  D.  fy  the  Bev.  J* 

WooLi.,  A,  M.   4to. 

OF  late  years  every  man  in  any  biographers ;  and  the  moment  any 
way  remarkable  either  for  liis  leani-  great  public  character  breathes  his 
ing,  his  piety,  his  valour,  or  even  lasi,  innumerable  advertisements 
his  vices,  has  found  a  biographer,  announce  the  publication  of  his  life 
The  Evangelical  Magazine  cele-  by  different  authors,  all  of  whom 
bratcs  the  memory  of  those  who  derive  their  information  from  the 
have  said  the  greatest  number  of  most  authentic  sources.  It  is  sur- 
prajers  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  prising  that  Warton  should  have 
or  contributed  most  liberally  to  the  escaped  so  long,  and  that  tliose  gen- 
support  of  serious  ministers  :  book-  ticmcn  who  are  aluays  on  the  look- 
sellrrs,  public  lecturers,  j»ick-  out  for  a  literaiy  job,  should  have 
pockets,    and  poet^  become  auto-  lost  so   favourable  an  of  poitunity 
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•f  immufaotming  9^^  book.  We  are 
fjxt  (vom  iDentiing  to  in»inuate  th^t 
Dr.  Warton's  life  is  an  uufit  subject 
ior  pubiicadon ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  him  quite  enrkled  to  the  honour 
of  a  separate  biography.  Of  the 
volume  which  Mr.  Wooli  has  given 
to  the  public,  a  very  small  portion  is 
devoted  to  the  private  liistory  of  Dr. 
Wqxton ;  the  greater  part  consists 
of  a  selection  from  iiis  poetical 
works  ^lul  letters  of  distinguished 
peniaiM,  and  left  by  him  for  publi- 
cation.  The  author  very  properly 
deprecates  that  mischievous  habit 
which  has  of  late  prevailed  of  pub- 
lishing letters  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture. This  volume  contains  the 
cdrrespondence  of  several  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  their  age, 
with  Dx.  Warton  and  his  brother, 
the  ]^storlan  Qf  English  Poetry ; 
but  Q^ny  letters  which  relate  to 
n^ere  family  affairs,  althoQgh  (says 
Mr*  Wooll)  they  would  do  honour 
to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  are  sup- 
pressed. It  is  probable  that  con^ 
qerations,  equally  just,  have  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  any  post- 
humous poems  or  essays  which 
might  have  been  found  w^ojig  the 
papers  of  Dr.  WartoQ.  It  does 
not  follow,  bec^u^e  a  man  in  th^ 
course  of  his  life  has  produced 
worka  of  sterling  merit,  that  eveiy 
juvenile  nerformance or  hasty  sketch 
is  thereiore  interesting.  It  is  the 
height  of  injustice  to  lansack  the 
port-folios  of  the  dead>  and  injure 
thev  fiepuUtion^  by  e^ppsipg^  those 
^ings^  wt^ch  th^  the^^selv^s  pei^. 
baps  4eem^  unworthy  even  of  re- 
visal,  ami  which  (j^suredly  in  their 
then  state  would  never  have  met  the 

?ublic  eye  with  the  author's  consent, 
'here  are  indeed  some  men  of  such 
preemiineiit  talent,  that  we  are  cu- 
ifiousai^ut  their  every  thought  and 
action.  Tbfi  fragments  of  a  work 
oflttilAon  could  never  be  uninterest* 
ing,  and  the  desultory  speculations 
Qi  a  NewtoD  iQight  lead  to  (oine  im<- 


portajDt  discovery :  but  Mi1t(Mi9  «nd 
Newtons  ^re  rare  productions. 

We  n)ay  lay  it  down  a^  aigener^l 
tule  thiit  the  po^thumc^is  wprks  of 
any  author  will  be  found  inferior  to^ 
those  printed  during  his  life.  {!xcep'» 
tions  will  of  course  occur  to  this  a9 
to  every  other  general  role :  som^ 
i|ien  duriDg  t^eir  lives  prepare 
works  for  aftev  publication,  and  1^ 
ma,n  iniay  die  wnen  he  has  nearly- 
completed  some  great  undertaking  ; 
but  most  commonly  on  the  death 
of  any  literary  character  all  his 
loose  papers  are  collected :  unfi^ 
nished,  and  uncorrected,  they  are 
sent  to  the  press,  and  the  profit 
arisinjg  from  their  sale  is  consiciered 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  any 
injury  which  the  reputation  of  the' 
deceased  may  suffer.  In  the  present 
vyork  this  system,  has  npt  been  adopt-r 
ed.  Almost  all  the  letters  now 
printed  are  interesting,  and  in  the 
selection  from  the  poetical  works  of 
Dr.  Warton,  there  is  nothing  which 
had  not  before  appeared. 

The  memoirs  ot  a  man  who  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  master 
of  a  school  J  n;ust  necessarily  be 
destitute  of  amusing  incidents  or 
stinjulating  adventures.  Tbeinti- 
naacy  which  subsisted  betweien  Dr. 
Warton  and  the  most  eminent  n^en ' 
of  his  day,  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  circum^tanee  which  rendered 
the  detail  of  his  oocupations  more 
amusing  than  that  of  the  cenera- 
lity  of  preceptors.  He  was  oom  in 
the  year  1722,  his  father,  professor" 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  superintended 
his  education  till  the  fourteenth* 
year  of  his  age,  when  we  was  sent 
to  Winchester  on  the  foundation, 
where  he  nimained  till  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  sent  to  an  University. 
During  his  residence  at  Oriel  CoU 
lege  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  poetical  effusions.  The  Enthu- 
siast, or  Lover  of  Nature,  a  poem, 
composed  by  Warton,  while  at  Ox- 
fordf^when  considered  as  the  wctfk 
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fjf  90  young  a  man,  is  certainly  a 
productiou  of  extraordinary  merit, 
and  would  lead  ug  to  anticipate  for 
its  author  a  higher  poetical  rank 
than  he  ever  attained.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  laid  out  by  him  as  a 
subject  for  verse  at  the  age  of  1 8, 
when  the  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  Warton  and  Collins  is 
Cf^nsideredy  may  be  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  Ode  to  the  Passions. 

'*  THE  Subjects  oi  Reason  having 
kiely  rebelled  against  him,  he  summons 
thera  ta  his  courts  that  they  may  pay 
their  obedience  to  him  ;  whilst  he  sits 
•n  his  throne,  attended  by  the  Virtues 
bis  handmaids.  The  first  who  made 
her  appearance  was  Fecr,  with  Supersii- 
ihn,  a  pale-faced,  trembling  virgin,  who 
came  from  Gallia,  and  was  ever  present 
at  eartln]uake«<,  fires,  sieges,  storms,  and 
shuddered  at  every  thing  she  sa^.  Not 
so  Anger,  whose  harbinger  was  CrveUf, 
with  dishevelled  hair ;  atnd  whose  cha- 
rioteer,  Rivenge,  drove  wheels  reeking 
with  blood.  H^  himself  stood  upright, 
brandishing  a  sword,  and  bearing  a  shield 
on  which  was  engraven  Achilles  drag- 
ging the  carcass  of  Hector,  with  Priam 
and  Andromache  lamenting  on  the 
walls  ;  round  his  girdle  he  tied  the  head 
of  an  en^my  ju^t  slaughtered,  and  his 
chariot  drawn  by  tigers.  Next  came 
Joy,  chanting  a  song,  crowned  with  vine 
leavesy  waving  a  rod  in  his  hand>  at 
whose  touch  every  thing  smiled ;  he  was 
atiended  by  Mirth  and  FUfuure,  two 
nymphs  more  light  than  Napacans :  he 
was  the  institutor  of  feasts  and  dances 
amongst  shepherds,  at  a  vintage,  at  mar- 
riages and  triumphs.  Then  came  Sorrow, 
with  a  dead  babe  in  her  arms  :— she  was 
often  seen  in  charnels  and  by  graves, 
listening  lo  kncih,  or  walking  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  lamenting  aloud ; 
nor  was  she  absent  from  dungeons  and 
galley  slaves.  After  her  Courage,  a 
young  man  riding  a  lion,  that  chatcd  with 
indignation,  yet  was  fcvccd  to  sub- 
aubmit-— not  a  fiercer  roars  in  Egypt 
whilst  the  p)ramids  reecho  to  his  voice  : 
naked,  like  an  Englishman,  blowing  an 
horn,  he  was  seen  to  aUend-Regulus  to 
Carthage,  Henry  the  Fifth  toAginjpurl, 
Moluc»  Charles  of  Sweden,  Ktiouli 
Khan,  Scc.heled  Cc/iyofllfi'ce  chained,  who 


shuddered  violently  whenever  be  heard 
the  horn,  and  would  fain  ran  away — 
io  the  beasts  run  when  they  hear  the 
rattle-snake.  Next  came  JEmuiaiiom, 
with  harp  and  sword:  he  followed  a 
phantom  of  Fatne,  that  he  might  snatch 
the  crown  she  wore :  he  was  accompa* 
nied  by  a  beautiful  Amazon,  called  Hope, 
who  with  one  hand  pointed  to  the  hea* 
vens,  and  in  the  other  held  an  optic 
which  beautified  and  magnified  every 
object  to  which  it  was  directed.  PUy 
led  her  old  father  Deifpoir,  who  tore  his 
grey  locks,  and  could  scarce  move  along 
for  extreme  misery;  she  nursed  him 
with  her  own  milk>  and  supported  bis 
steps,  whilst  bats  and  owls  flew  round 
his  head.  She  frequents  fields  of  battle» 
protects  the  slain,  and  stanches  their 
wounds  with  her  veil  and  hair.  Next 
came  Love,  supported  on  each  stde  by 
Friendship  and  Truth,  bat  not  bHod,  as 
the  poets  feign.  Behind  came  his  ene- 
mies. Jealousy,  who  nursed  a  vulture  i9 
feed  on  his  own  heart,  /fo^rcd  also,  and 
Doubt  shaking  a  dart  behind  JUwe,  who^ 
on  his  turning  round,  immediately  va« 
nishM.  Homour,  twinM  round  about 
with  a  snake,  like  Laocoon.  Then  Am* 
bitiom  in  a  chariot  of  gold,  and  white 
horses,  whose  trappings  were  adorned 
vj\i\^  jewels,  led  by  Esteem  and  Flattery* 
Envy  viewed  him  passing,  and  repined 
like  a  pard  with  a  dart  in  his  side.  Cm- 
ten^t,  too,  Fike  a  satyr,  beheld,  and 
pointed  with  his' finger :  but  he  too  often 
reviled  Heaven,  whence  plagues,  pes» 
tilences,  wars,  and  Amines,  whea 
these  were  all  met.  Reason  (sitting 
grander  than  Solomon),  on  whom  the 
man  Justice,  and  the  woman  Temperance 
attended,  thus  addressed  them.'*    . 

In  1744,  Warton  took  his  Ba- 
chelor's degree  and  was  ordained  ; 
for  some  time  he  officiated  at  his 
father*s  curacy,  and  at  the  age  of 
2(1  having  received  a  living  from  the 
Duke  of  Bolton,  he  married  Miss 
Datnan,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  long  attached.  A  short  time 
before  his  marriage  he  published  a 
volume  of  odes.  Colhns  and  the 
two  War  tons,  according  to  Mr. 
Wooll,  made  up  a  volume  of  poems 
between  them  soon  after.  As  how- 
ever no  one  has  over  seea\his  work, 
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and  as  the  only  evidence  for  its  ex- 
istence is  a  letter  of  Joseph  War- 
ton's^o  his  brother,  which  says,  the 
poems  were  not  to  be  printed  unless 
ten  guineas  could  be  procured  for 
them,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
that  this  partnership  volume  never 
made  its  appearance. 

•'  These  odes,  or  a  part  of  llicm,  I  con- 
jectuiv  10  have  been  likewise  published 
together  with  some  pieces  of  Collins  and 
his  brother  ;  but  the  volume,  after  a  di* 
Ugent  search,  1  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  I'his  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

'  Dear  Tom, 

'  You  will  wonder  to  see  my  name 
in  an  advertt^^ement  next  week,  so  I 
tJiought  I  would  apprize  you  of  it.  The 
case  was  this.  Collins  met  roe  in  Surrey, 
at  Guildford  Races,  wlien  I  wrote  out 
for  him  my  Odes,  and  he  h'kewisc  com- 
ipunlcated  some  of  his  to  me  :  and  being 
both  m  very  high  spirits  we  took  courage, 
reiolved  to  join  our  forces,  and  to  pub-' 
h'sh  them  immediately. .  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  shall  lose  no  honour  by  this  pub- 
lication* because  I  believe  these  Odes, 
as  they  now  stand,  are  infinitely  the  best 
things  I  ^ver  wrote.  You  will  see  a 
very  pretty  one  of  Collinses,  on  the  death 
cf  Colon^  Ross  before  Tournay.  It  is 
addressed  to  a  lady  who  was  Ross's  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  who  by  the  way 
is  Miss  Bett  Goddard.  Collins  is  not  to 
Dublish  the  Odes  unless  he  gets  ten  gui- 
neas for  theiti. 

'  I  returned  from  Milford  last  night, 
where  I  left  Collins  with  my  mother 
and  sister,  and  he  sets  out  to-day  for 
London.  I  must  now  tell  you,  that  I 
have  sent  him  your  imitation  of  Horace's 
Bandustan  fountain,  to  be  printed 
amongst  ours,  whidi  you  shall  own  or  not 
as  you  shall  think  proper.  I  would  not 
have  done  this  witjiout  your  consent,  but 
because  I  think  it  very  poetically  and 
correctly  done,  and  will  get  you  honour. 

*  You  will  let  me  know  what  the  Ox- 
ford critics  say. 

Adieu,  dear  Tom. 
I  am  your  most  affectionate  brother, 
J.  Warton.* 
**  Without  a  date  of  time  or  place/' 


In  1751  Warton  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  to   the   South  of 
France :  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  pleased   with  his  jour- 
ney,  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
tbe   people   among  whom  he  tra- 
velled, he   found  Latin  a  bad  sub- 
stitute even  among  the  monks  with 
whom  he  attempted   to   converse. 
Anxious  to  return  to  his  family,  dis- 
appointed in   his   hope  of  visitinr 
Italy,  and  probably  disgusted  with 
his  situation,  he  quitted  his  patron  - 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and 
returned  to  England.    On  his  re- 
turn to  his  own   country,  Wartoa 
dedicated  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
an  edition  of  Virgil  in  Latin   and 
English.    The  Georgics  and  Ec- 
logues he  translated   himself,  aad 
gave  Pitt's  version  of  the  iEoeid. 
That  a  man  who  certainly  was  not 
destitute  of  poetical  taste,  shouljl 
have  preferred   Pitt   to  I)fyden  is 
surprising.     Undoubtedly  the  mis- 
takes of  the  laUer  are  numerons, 
and  some  of  them  unaccountably 
poss,  but  on  the  other    hand  he 
leads  the  reader  by  the  vigour  and 
harmony  of  his  versification,  whiU 
Pitt  suffers  the  attention  to  flag,  «o 
that  his  very  beauties  are  passed 
over  in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and 
listless  perusal. 

In  a  poetical  version  fidelity  wilt 
not  compensate  for  dullness ;  the 
sen^^e  niay  be  preserved,  and  tbe 
spirit  lost.  As  Johnson  well  says  of 
tnese  ^anslations  ^^  Pitt  pleases 
the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people, 
Pitt  is  quoted,  and  Dryden  read" 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  hit 
Virgil,  Warton  became  a  contrw 
butor  to  the  Adventurer,  to  which 
he  sent  several  eissays  and  an  orien* 
tal  tale  entitled  Bozaldab.  In  1754 
he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of 
Tam worth,  and  soon  after  was  elect- 
ed second  master  of  Winchester 
School.  'The  laborious^  duty  of 
teaching  did  not  deter  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  bis  literary  pur- 
suits, soon  afrer  entering  upon  hit 
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neH  isituatioT),  fae  published  his  es- 
say on  the  lii'eaiKl  writing  of  Pope. 
This  c^say^  at  the  time  it  first  ap- 
peared, excited  a  great  degree  of 
attention;  many  pamphlets  now 
forgottjen,  were  published,  some  se- 
verely attacking,  others  defcndin]^ 
its  author.  To  estimate  the  rank 
which  Pope  should  hold  among  the 

^  Poets,  is  the  express  object  of  the 
critique.  Much  sound  sense  and 
correct  feeling  of  tlie  beautiful  in 
poetry  is  apparent  ihroughoot  the 
whole  of  this  performance,  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant struggle  in  the  author's  mind 
l^tween  his  own  individual  opinion 
and  his  regard  for  the  hi^^h*  reputa- 
tion which  Pope  at  that  time  enjoy- 
fed.  This  has  led  him  into  incon- 
sistencies, for  if  we  consult  the 
iliffcreni  publications  of  Warton  in 
which  Pope  is  mentioned,  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
nianv  discordant  passages.  If  in- 
deed; (as  is  said  in  the  Satire  called 
Kanehigh  House)  Pope  is  to  take 
liis  place  in  the  Elysian  fields,  not 
among  poets  but  philosophers,  and 
lo  associate  with  Socrates  rathet 
iJ^an  Homer;  and  a^ain,  in  the 
essay,  if  he  excelled  chiefly  in 
the  art  of  making  the  most  solid 
observations  upon  human  life  ex* 
pressed  with  elegance  ami  decorated 
with  a  smooth  and  harmonious  ver- 
aification,  and  was  not  a  poet  of 
imagination  and  invention,  can  he 
be  correctly  placed  next  to  Milton, 
and  just  abov^  Dryden  ?  Wartort 
felt  that  Pot^e  wanted  the  first  re* 
quisiteof  a  poet,  imagination,  yet 

.  when  ranking  him  among  poets, 
has  brought  into  account  qualities 
which  ought  to  have  no  influence 
whatever  in  the  decision.  Wd 
should  not  call  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
a  greater  painter  than  Raphael,  be- 
cause he  excelled  him  as  a  mathe- 
matician; nor  should  Pope  rank 
higher  among  poets  than  Dryden, 
becauae  be  surpassed  him  in  know- 
kdge  of  tikf  world.    We  are  far. 


from  meaning  to  insihuate  ihk 
Pope  has  no  merit  as  a  poet,  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  him  entitled  to 
the  first  rank  among  modem  sa* 
tirists.  To  that  species  of  tompo- 
sition  his  style  of  versification  was 
admirably  adapted,  but  when  he 
attempted  to  soar  into  higher  re-* 
&;ions,  he  was  not  always  successful; 
ni  the  pathetic  he  sometimes  ex- 
celled, never  in  the  snblime.  In  the 
spring  of  1766,  on  the  resignatioa 
of  Dr.  Burton,  Warton  was  elected 
head  m?ister  of  Winchester  school, 
and  in  consequence  of  obtaining 
that  situation,  received  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
A  few  years  aftiT  he  had  attained 
this  situation  bis  wife  died,  leading 
him  tlie  care  of  six  children.  At 
the  expiration  of  13^  months,  he  (as 
Mr.  Wooll  says)  paid  the  truest 
complinietit  to  the  memory  of  his 
departed  wife,  by  manyinjr  another. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  Dr.  War* 
ton  was  connected  with  all  the  first 
literary  characters  then  living,  fle 
was  a  memb^  of  the  famous  club 
to  wbich  JolinsoB,  Gibbon,  Burke, 
Garrick,  Goldsmith^  and  Sir  Josfausl 
Reynolds  beloriged,  and  with  nlost! 
of  whom  during  the  remaiuder  of 
his  lifg  he  kept  up  a  great  degree 
of  intiluacv.  Johnson  and  Dr.  War- 
ton  wore  for  many  years  intiinatd 
friends,  but  a  coolness  at  last  oc- 
c'urred  owing  to  a  warm  argument 
The  circujnstance  as  related  by  Mr. 
Wool],  seems  to  illustrate  tb«  cha^ 
racters  of  both  parties. 

"  The  disagfeement  which  4ook  place 
After  a  long  and  wnnn  friend«!!)ip  be- 
tween Johrtson  and  Wart  oh,  is  much  io. 
be  lamented;  it  occurred  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  I  am  told  by  one 
of  llie  cottipanv,  who  oiily  overheard  the 
following  conclusion  of  the  dispute.  John- 
son. '  Sir,  I  am  nol  u-ed  lo  beconlra- 
dieted.*  Warton.  *  IJetfer  for  your- 
self and  friends.  Sir,  if  you  were;  our 
admiration  could  not  be  encrcased,  but 
our  lovo  might.*  The  parly  interfered, 
and  the  tonviiiiaUou  was  stopped.    A 
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eoolnesn  itowever  from  that  tteie  look 
place,  and  was  increased  by  many  iriiltng 
oircunstances  which  before  this  dispute 
would  pediapshavc  not  been  attended  to/' 

In  177 d,  the  sequel  to  the  essay 
on  Pope  was  published,  pn  this 
work  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Wurton 
dwells  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  a 
commentary  of  many  pages  is  in- 
troduced full  of  encomiums.  We 
think  the  essay  is  overrated,  and 
'  that  the  praise  is  often  ill  bestowed. 
The  following  opinion  of  Dr.  War- 
tbn's  respecting  the  merit  of  sei^eral 
of  the  Roman  Poets  is  selected  by 
Mr.  Wooll  for  praise. 

^'  ''  It  were  to  be  w'ishedy  that   no 
yfidUh  of  genius  were  suffered  to  look 
into  Siatius,  Lucan»  Claudian,   or  Sq* 
neca  the  tragedian:   authors  who    by 
(heir  forced  conceits,   by  their  violent 
metaphors,     by    their     swelling    epi* 
thet^  by  their  want  of  just  decorum, 
hare  a  strong  tendeocy   to  dazzle  and 
to   mislead  inexperienced  minds,    and 
tastes  unformed,  from  the  true  relish  of 
possibility,  propriety,   simplicity,    and 
nature.'    Dr.  W.  next  enumerates  the 
eight  Roman  poets  whom  he  deerot  un- 
cKceptionably  excellent,    namely,  Te» 
ranee,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race   Tibullus,    Propertius,    Phcedrus. 
'  These  (adds  he)  can  alone  be  called 
legitimate  models  of  just  thinking  and 
writing/     If  the  rectitude  of  this  deci- 
sion be  allowed  (and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  wi|l  not  be  disputed)  the 
merit  of  the  instrucor  is  not  less  con- 
Armed  than  that  of  the  critic;  for,  be  it 
recoUected,  the  practice  of  Dr.  War* 
TOW  in  the  former  character,  was  uni* 
fdnklf  consistent  with  his  precepts  in 
the  latter." 

\^e  apprehend  there  are  few  who 
would  recommend  the  perusal  of 
Catullos  to. youths  of  genius — all 
his  beauties  cannot  atone  for  bis  li* 
centiousness.  In  the  spring  of  1786 
Dr.  Warton  lost  his  second  son ;  and 
soon  after  his  brother,  the  author  of 
the  History  of  English  Poetry,  died. 
Between  the  two  brothers  the  great- 
est attachment  subsisted;  they  as- 
sisted each  other  in  all  their  literary 


labours;  and  similarity  t>ftautM4{td 
common  pursuiti,  uddetl  addition- 
al  force  to  the  tie  of  consaagainit^. 
Being  possessed  of  a  o^mpetent  itt«« 
come  as  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Winchester  with  two  livings :  at  the 
age  of  71  Dr.  Warton  reaigiied  his 
situation  as  master  of  Winchester 
school^  and  spent  the  jfettiftinder  oF 
his  life  at  his  Rectory  Of  Wickhaih.' 
Though  far  advanced. in  years,  he 
did  not  desist  from  all  literary  occu- 
pition ;  he  edited  Pope  in  nine  ve- 
lumes  octavo,   and  entered  od  an 
edition  of  Drydenwith  nMes^  twe; 
volumes  of  which  he  comphsttd  but 
which  were  never  printed.    Fdlf  of 
years  and  universally  respeeted,  iu. 
1800  he  breathed  his  last,  "the  very 
small  portion  of  this  volume  which 
contains  any  thing  written  by  Mu 
Wooll  leaves  but  little  room  for  cri- 
ticising that  gentleman  as  an  author^ 
he  assumes  but  little  merit,  and  of 
that  little  it  would  be  hard  to  rob 
him.    A  few  hints  may  not  p)ro1ri 
altogether  useless.    We  do  not  like 
the  manner  in  which  the  wOrk  com- 
mences.    '<  The  learned  and  Aiia-^ 
ble  subje^  of  these  metnotrs,  whose 
exalted    imagination    and    literary 
knowledge  Were  only  equalled  by' 
the  benevolence  and  warinth  of  his 
heart,  was  born  in  the  house  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Richardson,  Rector  of  Duns- 
fold,  in  the  County  of  Surnr,  and 
baptized  iu  the  churoh  of  that  pa^ 
rish  on  the  22d  of  April  in  the  year 
1 722."    This  is  not  only  a  very  bad 
sentence,  but  written  in  very  bad 
taste — ^that  Dr.  Warton  was  learned 
and  amiable,  is  not  to  be  told  us  at 
first,  but  shewn  in  the  narrative  of 
his  life.  As  there  were  two  Wartons 
Mr.  Wooll  chooses  to  call  his  hero 
Dr.   long   before  he  had  obtained 
that  title,  and  talks  of  Dr.  Warton 
bein^  sent  to  school  at  1 4.    It  would 
certainly  have  been  better  had  he 
adopted  the  common  mode  of  dis« 
tinguishing  between  brothers,  viz. 
by  usin^  those  named  which  their 
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godfathers  and  grotlmothers  gave 
2iein.  Ill  the  aelection  of  poems 
some  are  reprinted  which  had  better 
have  beeo  consigned  to  oblivion. 

THE  DYING  INDIAN. 
*'Thk  dart  of  Izdabel  prevails!  Hwas 

diot 
In  dpuble  poison— I  shall  *oon  arrive 
JLi  the  blest  island^  where  no  tygers 

spring 
On  hcedle&s    hunters;    where    ananas 

*  bloom 
Thrice  in'  each    moon;   where  rivers 

smoothly  glide* 
Nor  thund'ring  torrents  whirl  the  light 

canoe 
Bown  to  the  sea  ;  where  my  forefathers 

feast 
-JDaily  on  hearts  of  Spaniards !— O  my 

Son, 
1  feel  the  venom  busy  in  my  breast. 
Approach,  and  bring  ray  crown,  deck'd 

with  the  teeth 
pr  that  bold  Christian  who  first  dar'd 

defto'w'r 
The  virgins  oflhe  Sun  5  and  dire  to  tell ! 
B.obbM  Pechaca mag's  attar  of  its  gem^! 
1  mark'd  tlie  spot  where  they  iaierr'd 

this  traitor.     ^ 
And  once  at  midnight  stole  I  lo  hi«iomb. 
And  tore  his  carcase  from  the  earth,  and 

left  it 
A  prey  to  poisonous  flies.    Preserve  this 

crown. 
With  sacred  secrecy :  if  e'er  returns 
Thy  much-Iov'd  mother  from  the  desart 

woods. 
Where,  as  I  hunted  late,  I  hapless  lost 

her. 
Cherish  her  age»    Tell  her,  I  ne'er  have 

worshipp'd 
With  those  that  eat  their  God.     And 

when,  disease 
Preys  on  her  languid  limbs,  then  kindly 

stab  her 
With  thine  own  hands,  nor  suffer  her  to 

linger. 
Like  Christian  cowards,  in  a  life  of  pain. 
1  go!  great  Copkc  beckons  me  !  Fare- 
wells 

This  poem  is  false  in  costume,  it 
gives  the  manners  of  the  Oronodo 
savage  to  a  Peruvian.  Worshippers 
of  the  Sun  do  not  eat  human  flesh, 
nor  kill  tho^e  who  are  by  age  ren** 


dered  incapable  of  exertion.  Izda- 
bel is  not  a  Peruvian  name.  In  the 
choice  of  names  Dr.  Warton  is  often 
inaccurate :  he  has  Bozaldab  for  an 
oriental  ta4e.  To  coin  names  is  al- 
\\^ys  ba^l,  in  poetry  it  may  be  par- 
donable, never  in  prose.  Many  of 
the  letters  published  in  this  volume 
are  addressed  to  Tom  Wartdn :  one 
from  Johnson  to  the  Dr,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  derail gemerit  of  Col- 
lins we  shall  extract. 

♦*  •  Dear  Sir, 

'Though  when  you  and  ynur 
brother  were  in  town  you  did  not  think. 
my  humble  habitation  worth  a  vi^it,  yet 
I  will  not  so  far  give  way  to  sullcnness  as 
not  to  tell  you  that  I  have  lately  seen  an 
octavo  book  which  I  'su<!pect  to  be  yours^ 
though  1  have  not  yet  read  above  ten 
pages.  That  way  of  publishing  with- 
out acquainting  your  friends  is  a  wicked 
Irick.  However  I  will  not  so  far  depend 
upon  a  mere  conjecture  as  to  charge  you  | 
with  a  fraud  which  1  cannot  prove  you  to 
have  committed. 

*  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  jron 
are  pleased  with  your  new  situation. 
You  have  now  a  kind  of  royalty,  and  are 
to  be  answerable  for  your  conduct  to  pw- 
lerity.  I  suppose  you  care  nc»t  now  lo 
ansvver  a  letter,  except  there  be  a  lucky 
concurrence  .of  a  post,  day  wiih  a  IvoH- 
day.  These  restraints  are  troublasome 
for  a  time,  but  custom  roakeMibem  easy, 
wttl)  the  help  of  some  honour  aiid  a  great 
deal  of  profit,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your 
abilities  will  obtain  both. 

*  For  my  part,  I  have  not  lately  done 
much.  I  have  been  ill  in  the  winter, 
and  my  eye  has  been  inflamed,  but  I 
please  myi^elf  with  the  hopes  of  doing 
many  things  with  which  i  have  Icng 
pleased  and  deceived  myself. 

"  What  becomes  of  polor  <lear  Collins  ? 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  an- . 
swered.  1  suppose  writing  is  very  trou» 
blesomc  to  him.  That  man  is  no  com- 
mon loss.  The  moralists  all  talkoftho 
uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  transitorines« 
of  beauty;  but  It  is  yet  more  dreadful  to 
consider  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
equally  liable  to  change^  that  under- 
standing may  make  its  appearance,  and 
depart,  that  it  may  blaze  and  expire. 

'  Let  me  not  be  long  without  a  letter. 
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4ndl  will  forgive  jou  (be  ooiissioD  of 
the  visit;  and  if  you  can  tell  me  that 
you  are  now  more  iiappy  titan  before, 
jott'  will  give  great  pleasure  to, 
£^r  Sir» 
Your  mo!«t  affectionate 

and  most  humble  servant; 
Sam.  Johnson/' 

We  must  close  our  account  of 
this  volume  with  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  Dr.  Warton's  politeness,  and 
the  sevese  trial  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed. 

"  He  was  invited,  whilst  Master  of 
Wiochester,  to  meet  a  relative  of  Pope, 
who,  from  her  connection  with  the  fa- 
miiy,  he  was  taught  to  believe  could  fur* 
nish  him  with  much  valuable  and  private 
information.  Incited  by  all  that  eager- 
ness which  so  strongly  characterized 
bim,  he  on  his  introduction  sat  imme- 
diately dose  to  the  lady,  and,  by  enqui- 
ring her  consanguinity  to  Pope,  entered 


at  once  on  the  si^bject;  when  Jibe,  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place: — VrAy,Sir, 
did  not  you  write  a  bogk  about  my  coii- 
sin  Pope? — ^Warion.  Yes,  'Mada-n. — » 
Lady.  They  tell  me  'twas  vastly 
clever.  He  wrote  a  great  many  plays^ 
did  not  he? — Warton.  I  have  heard 
only  of  one  attempt.  Madam* — ^Lachr. 
Oh  no,  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  was  Nlr- 
Shakespear  ;  I  always  coniound  them.— 
This  was  too  much  even  tor  the  Doctor'* 
gallantry;  he  replied.  Certainly,  .Ma«» 
dam;  and  with  a  bow  changec^  his  seat 
to  the  contrary  side  of  the  rtx)m,  where  ho 
sat,  to  the  amusemeni  of  a  large  party^ 
with  such  a  mingled  countenance  of 
archness  and  chagrin,  such  a  struggle  be- 
tween his  taste  for  the  i-idiculous,  and 
his  natural  politeness,  as  could  be  [)our- 
trayed  but  oy  his  speaking  and  expres-' 
sive  countenance.  In  a  few'  minutes  Itfc 
quitted  the  company,  but  not  withoat 
taking  leave  of  the  lady  in  the  most  po- 
,lite  and  unaffected  manner.'' 


Akt,  II.     Onginai  Memoirs,  wriiUn  during  the  Great  Civil  War:  being  the  Life  qf 
Sir  Henry  Swugtbtf,  and  Memoirs  qf  Cupt.  Hodgson,  with  Notes,  ifc.  800.  pp.  367« 


THE  contents  of  this  volume  are 
miscellaneous,  but  they  have  an  af- 
finity to  each  other  from  the  com- 
mon subject  to  which  they  all  refer. 
The  two  first  articles  are  of  a  biogra- 
phical nature ;  the  rest  are  official 
Qocaments  relating  to  Cromwell's 
campaimi  in  Scotland.  They  con- 
nst  of  letters  from  officers  In  the 
army  to  members  of  the  council  of 
itate,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
their  actions,  successes,  terms  of 
csmitulation  granted,  and  so  on. 
These  dispatches  were  published  at 
the  time  by  order  of  Parliament,  and 
tberefbre  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
i^  the  authority  of  gazettes. 
The  memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby 
!Fere  written  by  himself;  they  are 
^erj'  brief;  but  brief  as  they  are, 
rould  have  bocn  sufficient  to  excite 
m  interest  in  his  character  and  for- 
ones,  had  we  not  already  by  other 
U)d  more  ample  sources  beeu  made 
icquainted  wuh  his  ardent  zeal  and 
nnexible  fidelity  towards  the  un- 
lappy  Charles;    with    his  private 
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virtues  and  with  his  public  misfor- 
tunes. These  memoirs  are  written 
with  a  singular  degree  of  modesty 
and  simplicity:  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  clash  of  swords,  the  martial 
sounds  of  the  fife  and  of  the  drum, 
were  no  music  to  his  ears.  Not- 
Avithstanding  that  he  speaks  of  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  ^^  as  a  commendable 
way  of  breeding  for  a  gentleman  if 
he  consort  himself  with  such  as  arc 
civil,  and  the  quarrel  lawfiill ;  for  as 
idleness  is  the  nurse  of  all  evil,  en- 
feebleing  the  parts  both  of  body  and' 
mind,  tl^is  employment  of  a  soldier, 
as  contrary  unto  it,  shall  preatlvim- 

f)rove  him  by  enabling  hia  body  for 
abour,  his  mind  for  Watchfulness; 
and  so  by  a  contempt  for  all  things 
but  that  employment  be  i»  in,  b9^ 
shall  not  much  care  how  hard  he 
lieth  or  how  hardly  he  fareth  ;".  not- 
withstanding tliat  he  gives  this  de- 
served merit. to  the  profession  cf  a 
soldier,  it  is  clear  that  his  owd  tastes* 
were  cast  in  a  domestic  mould.  The 
decoration  of  his  house  and  gardens,, 
and  the  improvement  o[^  «stM» 
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were  the  peaceful  purtuitsin  which 
lie  lo'v^d  to  indiilge,  and  in  the  bo- 
^m  of  bis  owQ  family  arose  those 
endearmeots  which  no  other  society 
could  afford,  and. fop  the  absence  of 
which  it  could  offer  no  comparable 
equivalent.  The  loss  of  his  wife. 
Lady  Slingsbjy who  died  on  the^lst 
of  Dec,  1640,  Sir  Henry  laments  in 
apathetic  n^anner :  a  year  and  a  half 
a/ter  that  e^eni  he  avoids  going  to 
his^  own  house ;  ^^  not  abiding^  (says 
jiCi)  to  eome  m^ere  I  should  lind  a 
miss  of  my  dear  wife^  and  wheoe 
every  room  will  call  her  to  my  re- 
memUrance  and  renew  my  grict,"  ^ 

Sir  Henry  Slinssbv  was  bom  in 
1601  'f  be  marriea  Barbara,  third 
daughter  of  Thomas  Beliasyse,  Vis- 
count B'auconberg^  and  sister  to 
John  Beliasyse,.  created  Lord  Bel- 
iasyse during  his-  father^s  li£e  time, 
who  ia  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
these-ttiemoinF.  The  family"  estates 
which  devolved  on  him  through  a 
line  of  ancestors  were  those  of  Scri- 
ven  and  Redhouse  in  the  West  Ri- 
ding of  Yorkshire.  Charles  once 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  passed  a  night 
at  bis  house;  and  the  bed  in  which 
.his  majesty  slept  is  still  preserved  at 
Redhouse.  When  the  troubles  broke 
out  in  the  year  1640,  the  part  which 
Sir  Henry  eqioused  was  not  only 
dictated  to  him  by  his  own  heredi- 
tary loyalty  and  personal  attachment 
to  his  sovereign,  but  also  by  that  of 
his  wife's  relations  and  his  own  to 
the  royal  cause.  Amongst  these 
latter  are  to  be  numbered  many  of 
the  most  zealous  Calvinistsw 

When   the    Scottish   wau    com- 
menced in  1 638-9,  Sir  Henry  Slings- 
by  served  in  Lord  Holland's  troop 
•  with   two  light-horsemen.      In»  the 
short  parliament  of  1640  he  sat  as 
burgee  for  Knaresborough.     This 
.parliament    opened  its-  sittii^s  on 
.  the  thirteenth    of  April,    and   was 
dissolved   three  weeks    asfeerwards, 
namely  on  the  fifth  of  May.     He 
now  returned  to  the  superintendance 
of  his  buildings,    and  was  chosen 


again  ^or  Knaresborough  in  OctoBar 
following,  a  member  of  the  long 
parliament. 

.  WhenCharles  had  finally  lesolvdi 
to  raise  the  royal  standard,  and  to 
call  out  the  train  i)ands  of  tiie  various- 
counties^  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  !iu* 
appointed  to  command  those,  of 
York.  The  dt-sign  miscarried  from 
the  reluctance  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1 643  he  received  a  commission  a> 
colonel  in  the  king^s  service ;  and  by 
means  of  his  extensive  influence  it 
the  county,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
a  regiment.  He  bore  arms  from  die 
very  beginning  (^f  the  war  till  its 
conclusion  :  he  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Leicester,  and  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Naseby :  he  accom- 
panied the  king  in  his  retreat  into 
Wales,  and  went  to  attend  upoa 
him  after  he  had  thrown  himself  iota 
the  traitorous  arms  of  the  mercena- 
xy  Scot.  As  the  king  had  now  » 
nirther  occasion  for  hts  services,  he 
was  dismissed  from  thcai  at  Top* 
clifte.  How  he  passed. his  time  afw 
this  event,  when  he  retired  to  hi^ 
family  mansion  at  Redhouse,  ^H 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract, 
which  not  merely  affords  a  specimeff 
of  the  simple  manner  in  which  theie 
memoirs  are  written,  but  also  give* 
a  trait  both  of  the  character  oi  the 
man  and  of  the  times. 

•'  A  little  before  wee  came  to  Top- 
clifie,  where  the-  king  diiied»I  was  com- 
manded by  the  king  to*  return  hfns^i 
which  wii»upon  the  bUh  of  May,]^' 
At'ter  takeing  leave  of  the  king»  1  weoi 
to  Newbrough,  where  my  daughter  wi 
.in  the  house  with  my  brother  Belasy» 
and  afler  a  day's  tests  came  home  tt 
Red -house*  But  since  tliey  have  itot 
York,  laid  wail  for  roe  to  take  me»  and 
haveescafjed  llieroj^Llake  myself  toon 
room  in  my  houses  scaroe-  mown  of  1^ 
my  servants,  where  F  s|>«mi'  my  day*  i 
great  silence^  scarce  daring  to  speaks  c 
w»)k,  btii  wiili  gr&A  heed,  lest  1  be  dii 
covered:  £tj^m  veni€t  ittctiOj  curva  « 
ttectuSf  ped^  Why  1  sliould  be  tiius  aiitie 
at»  I  ktx)w  uot;  if  my  neighbourhood  ( 
York  makes  ihero  not  mor^  quarrekomt 
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aiy  (lisposilion  is  to  love  qaielness,  ahd, 
siiM  the  king  willed  me  to  go  home^ 
^hen  I  parted  from  him  at  Topdifte, 
(which  I  took  the  more  notice  of,  be- 
ing a  discbarge  from  his  service  the 
very  day  of  the  month  that  I  came  inld 
it  by  the  date  of  my  commission,  which 
was  the  II  lb  of  May,)  J"  resolved  to 
keep  home,  if  the  Lord  Mayor  Alder- 
Man  Watson,  would  have  permitted  me 
quietly  to  live  there;  but  they  will  not 
suffer  me  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  Newarke,  which  gave  us  liberty 
of  three  montiis  to  live  9t  home  undis- 
turbed, but  from  York  they  send,  to  take 
me  witliin  llie  first  month,  and  all  is -to 
try  me  with  the  negative  oath,  and  na- 
tional covenant ;  the  one  makes  me  re- 
nounce wy  allegiance,  the  oiher  my  re- 
ligion. For  the  oath,  why  it  should  be  • 
imposed  on  us  to  swear  not  to  assist  the 
Ling,  when  all  means  are  taken  from  us 
whereby  we  might  assist  him,  and  not  to 
assist  in  tliis  war  which  is  now  come  to 
an  end,  and  nothing  in  all  England  held 
for  the  king,  I  see  no  reason;  unless 
tbev  would  have  us  do  a  wicked  act, 
and  they  the  authors,  out  of  greater  spite 
to  wound  both  the  soul  and  the  body; 
for  now  the  not  takeing  of  the  oath 
cannot  much  prejudice  them,  and  the 
takeing  of  it  will  much  prejudice  us, 
being  contrary  to  former  oaths,  which 
we  have  taken^  and  against  civil  justice, 
^ich,  as  it  abhors  neutrality,  will  not 
•dmit  a  man  should  falsify  that  trust 
which  he  hath  given.  This  is  com- 
'  inendable  in  the  mouths  of  our  very  ene- 
mys,  who  have  been  known  to  use  a 
»an  better,  for  his  constancy  to  that  side 
he  hath  taken,  and  that  will  not  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  more  cause  there  is 
Where  his  obligations  stand  towards  his 
prince;  the  Germans  held  it  a  perpe- 
tual infamy  to  return  from  that  battle 
wherein  their  prince  was  slain,  it  being 
the  principalest  part  of  tlieir  oath  lo  de- 
Pfcnd  and  maintain  hirti,  and  ascribe  their 
rown  exploits  to  hU  glory  and  lionour. 
^  One  of  the  family  of  the  Clamdii  is  com- 
I  mended  for  his  constancy,  that  he  would 
:  noi  lorsake  Antony,  but  when  all  others 
J  had  yielded  themselves  lo  Augustus,  he 
only  stuck  to  him:  Ei  solus  ipse  pet- 
^  ^njih  in  parlibus.  As  tor  the  covenant, 
,  Which  they  would  have  me  take,  there  is 
first  reason  that  I  should  be  ifonvinced  of 
tlic  lawfulness  thereof,  before  I  take  it. 


and  hot  urged,  as  the  Mahometans  do 
tlieir  disciple<(i  by  force,  and  not  by  rea- 
son; for,  by  ibis  new  religion,  which  is 
imposed,  you  make  every  man  tliVt  takes 
it  up  guihy  either  of  haveing  no  religion* 
'  and  so  become  an  atheist,  or  else  a  religi- 
on put  on  or  off  as  he  dolh  his  hat  lo  every 
one  he  meeU :  meantime,  to  keep  out  of 
their  hands,  I  am  deprived  of  my  health* 
as  wanting  liberty  to  enjoy  tlie  fresh 
air;  for  keeping-  close  in  one  room  with- 
out air  did  stifle  the  vital  spirits,  and 
meeting  with  a  crazy  body,  made  so  by 
the  immoderate  bleeding  of  the  bemorr* 
hoides  with  excess  of  hflmours  through 
want  of  exercise,  did  so  distemper  all 
the  parts,  that,  unless  by  the  nllp  of  s 
glyster,  I  could  never  go  to  the  stool* 

"  Since  my  coming  home  I  did  par« 
off  the  swarth,  and  did  gravel  that  walk 
which  is  on  the  side  of  &e  west-orchard^ 
which  Will.  Hinckes  planted,  and  set 
the  walk  with  trees  on  either  side ;  one 
of  ash,  the  other  of  sicamore,  and  among 
them  one  oak  planted  in  tlie  year  1622. 
Thomas  Adamson«  my  gardiner,  in  the 
year  164^,  at  my  comeing  home,  set 
that  ash,  which  grows  by  the  causey,  as 
you  go  from  the  low  stable  to  the  inges ; 
he  also  set  that  grove  of  sicamore  by  the 
green,  which,  many  years  agoe*  had 
been  the  seat  of  the  house,  which  is  now 
called  Red-house. 

"  Having  thus  passed  some  time,  t 
hear  the  Parliament  began  to  treat  witli 
the  Scots,  to  have  th^  king  return  bark 
unto  them,  maheing  shew  they  would 
give  him  an  honourable  reception,  but 
they  made  him  at  last  kliow'  he  was 
their  prisoner:  and,  whiU-  I  remained 
concealed  in  my  own  house^  I  could  hear 
of  his  going  to  Holmby,  to  Hampton- 
court,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  White-hall,  ^ 
and,  at  last,  which  was  his  last  day,  upon 
the  80th  of  January,  1643, 1  hear— Hku 
meI  Quid  keu  mje  !  bumana  per- 
pessi  8umus  ** 

With  this  melancholy  reflection 
Sir  Henry  closes  his  memfurs :  the 
editor  has  supplied  the  deficiency, 
both  in  their  comn?encement  and 
termination,  by  a  rapid  preliminary 
account  of  him  coUectea  from  con- 
tempomry  historians.  ,  How  long 
Sir  Henry  continued  in  retirement 
and  privacy  is  unknown,  but  iiis  zeal 
for  the  royal  cause  burned  with  una- 
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nephew  to  the  deceased  lady  of  Sir 
Henry,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  influence  he  acquired  with 
the  protector  by  this  close  alliance 
was  employed  in  bebalf  of  his  tela* 


bated  ardour  to  the  latest  hour  of  youngest  daughter  to  the  Lord  Fau- 
hisii£p.  In  1655  he  made  some  conberg.  This  young  nobleman  was 
active  attempts  to  serve  the  exiled 
king,  and  was  engaged  in  that  ge- 
neral insurrection  of  the  royalists 
tinder  the  conduct  of  Harris,*  Mid- 
dl^ton,  Penruddock,  &c.  which  was 

detected  by  the  vigilance,  and  quell-  tion.  Sir  Henry  was  however  brou^l 
edby  the  vigour  of  Cromwelrsmi-  to  trial  on  die  25th  of  May,  1658. 
iiisters*.  Sir  Henry  was  committed  He  solicited  the  privilege  of  a  trial 
to  the  Castle  of  Hull  where  he  long  by  jury,  but  in  vain :  the  court  was 
remained  in  confinement:  he  was  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  June,  when 
afterwards  removed  to  York,  and  a  ' 
walk  «t  the  back  of  the  castle,  next 
to  the  fosse  still  retains  Iiis^  name, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  his 
expence.  In  confinement  he  relax- 
ed not  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
royal  cause.  He  tampered  uitli 
5»evenil  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Hull  not  to  oppose  the  projected 
landing  of  Charles,  and  negoctated 
with  them  to  deliver  up  the  fortifica- 
tions to  a  force  intended  to  be  raised 
for  his  majesty. 

Notwithstanding  this  restless  and 
indomitable  spirit  which  the  walls 
of  a  prison  coidd  neither  repress  nor 
confine,  Sir  Henrj*  was  suffered  to 

live  until  the  failure  of  the  Duke  of  Captain  John  Hodgson  of  Goalley- 
Ormond's  conspirary,  when  it  was  Hall  near  Halifax/*"  Thq^arewnt- 
resolved'to  bring  him  to  trial  that  ten  in  a  eoarse  illiterate  manner; 
kis  fate  might  awe  theparty  into  in-  and  seem  to  be  divided  into  two 
action.  On  tliis  occasion  too  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  tyrant  Crom- 
well, although  his  authority  had 
been  recognized  in  the  first  session 
of  the  last  parliament^  reiitured  not 
to  rely  on  the  determination  of  the 
comnK>n  courts  of  law,  but  ordered 
'  the  conspirators  to  be  tried  at  the 
t>ar  of  what  was  called  the  hiph 
court  of  justice,  which  united  the 
i^havacters  of  judges  andof  juroi-s. 

The  fate  of  Sir  Henry  'Slingsby 
was  in  all  probability  retarded  by  a  could  not  readily  forget^  or  readilj 
domestic  circumstance.  During  his  forgive,  the  sufferings  which  tbej 
confinement,  Cromwell  who  was  had  so  recently  experienced  froo 
anxious  to  connect  his  family  with  the  republicans  in  their  hour  of  tii* 
the  ancient  nobility  had  married  his    umpk     The   republicans,    on  thti 

*  The  editor  in  his  prelitiiinary  memoirs  has  alluded  to  thiii  insurrection  ashaiunfl 
taken  pkce  ia  1656.    The  d^  appointed  for  the  rising  v^as  the  elghteeoth  of  Aprilj 


he  was  found  guilty  of  hi^-treason. 
On  the  8th  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill :  in  a  sliortspeechbe 
vindicated  his  conduct,  ana  asserted 
his  loyalty,  adding  with  an  affecting 
simplicity,  that  'he  was  glad  to  die 
for  being  an  honest  man.'  Having 
knelt  down  to  the  block  his  head  wag 
seveVed  at  a  single  blow  ;  and  hi» 
remains  were  deposited  in  a  chapel 
belonging  to  his  family  in  the  church 
of  Kriaresborough.  'The  trial  at 
large  of  Sir  Henry  Slincsby  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
State  Trials. 

The  second  article  in  this  miscel- 
laneous collection,  are  "Memoirs of 


parts.  The  first  is  a  dry  narrative  of 
the  movements  of  the  pariiamentaiy 
army  in  which  he  sei-vedj  and  the 
second  gives  an  account  of  the  per- 
secutions which  the  author  suffered 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  alongwhile  after  this  event 
ere  the  wounds  which  the  sword  o( 
civil  war  had  inflicted  were  even  ci- 
catrized ;  and  nrmch  longer  ere  the} 
were  completely  healed.  When  the 
royalists    returned    to  power  they 
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Other  hand,  those  at  lea^t  who  were 
s6  in  the  strict  meanring  of  the  term^ 
although  their    party   was    ^mali, 
could  ill  brook  the  humiliation  of  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  occasioned  less 
V  the  craftiness  and  treachery  of 
Mon!:,  than  by  the  antecedent  and 
superior  treachery  and  craftiness  of 
Cromwell.    It  is  true  that  under  the 
usurmtian,  for   it   is  an  abuse  of 
woros  to  call  it  the  proteciorate,  of 
Cromwell,    some   brilliant  x  actions 
were  atchieved  both  by  sea  and  land, 
4ad  that  England  was  never  more 
dreaded  by  her  foes  or  courted  by 
her  friends  than  during  the  inter- 
regnum.   The  merit,  towever,  be- 
Jongs  not  to  Cromwell  but  to  the 
parliament  of  the  republic,  who  had 
already  crippled  the  enemy  by  the 
great  spirit  and  vigor  of  their  mea- 
sures when  the  usurper  leaped  into 
the  car  of  empire.     T6  them,  and 
to  them  only  is  the  merit  due  of 
kiving  selected   such   skilful  and 
,  wave  commanders  both  by  sea  and 
l>nd,  and  raised  and  supported  the 
jenown  of  th^  British  name.     The 
piomestic  government  of  Cromwell 
too  was  inhnitely  more  despotic  and 
I  capricious  than  that  of  his  predeces- 
*>r.    He  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
he  subverted  the  estkblished  laws  of 
realm  ;  he  threatened  his  judges, 
ed  his  Juries,  and  gave  to  li- 
ty  a  stab  in  the  very  vitals.     It 
as  this  which  made  the  people  so 
"ily  accede  to  the  restoration  of 
narchy :  Monk  might  havemarch- 
his  army  from  the  north,  but  if 
*e  tyranny  of  Cromwell  bad  not 
ilready  prepared  men's  minds  for 
reception  of  a  king,  he  would 
wn  have  had  to  march  back  again. 
The  remaining  articles   in    this 
oUection  are,  as  we  have  already 
^i   dispatches    from   the    head- 
Barters  of  the  parliamentary  army 
Bring  theif  campaign  in  Scotland. 
^e  historian  may  xefer  to  them, 
Bt  they  have  little  to  arrest  atten- 
Bn  from  the  general  reader.  There 
»one  however  which  is  very  inter- 


esting ;  we  shall  transchbe  it,  and 
with  the  transcription  close  t^is  ar- 
ticle: it  is  2^  letter  from  Sir  Arthur 
HesUrige  addressed  to  the  **  Honor- 
able Committee  of  the  Councel  of 
State  for  Irish  und  Scottish  affairs  at 
Whitehall,"  concerning  the  Scot* 
tisb  prisoners  who  were  taken  at 
Dunbar. 

''Gentlemen. 

*'  I  RECEIVED  your  leU 
ter,  dated  the  twen  y-«ixih  of  Octobeiv 
4n  that  you  desire  me»  that  two  thousand 
three  hundred  of  the  Scotch  prisoners, 
now  atDuiham,  or  elsewhere,  able  and 
fit  for  foot  service,  be  selected*  and 
inarched  thence  to  Chester  and  Liv«r*  * 
pool,  to  be  shipped  for  the  si  Kith  and 
west  of  Ireland,  and  that  I  should  lake 
special  care  not  to  send  any  Highlaa« 
ders. 

*'  [  am  necessitated  upon  the  receipt 
of  this>  to  give  you  a  full  accompt  con- 
cerning the '  prisoners :  After  the  battle 
at  Dunbar,  in  Scotland,  my  lord 'general 
writ  to  me,  that  there  was  aboul  nine 
thousand  prisoners ;  and  that  of  them  he 
bad  set  at  liberty  all  those  that  were 
wounded,  and,  as  he  tliought,  disabled 
for  future  service,  and  theirjiumber  was, 
as  Mr.  Downing  writ,  iive  thousand  one 
hundred :  the  rest  the  general  sent  to* 
wards   Newcastle,  conciucted    to  Ber- 
wick by  Major  Hobson,  and,  from  Ber- 
wick to  Newcastle  by  some  toot  out  of 
that  garrison,  and  the  troop  of  horse« 
When  they  came  to  Morpeth,  the  pri- 
soners being  ptU  ifito  a  large  walled  gar- 
den, they  eat  up  raw  cabbages,  leaves, 
and  roots,  so  many,  as  the  very  seed  and 
the  labour,  at  four  pence  a  day,  wa<v  x'a- 
hied  at  nine  pounds;    whicl)  cabbage, 
as  I  conceive,  they  having   fasted,  as 
they  themselves  said,  near  eight  cfay^, 
poysoned  their  bodies;  for,  as  they  were 
coming  from  thence  to  Newcastle,  some 
dyed  by  the  way-side ;  and  when  they 
came  to  Newcastle,  I  put  them  into  the 
greate:<t  church  in  the  town;   and  the 
next  morning,  when  I  sent  ihem  to  Dur- 
ham, about  sevensco'e  were  sick,  and 
not  able  to  march,  and  three  dyed  that 
night,  and  some  fell  down  in  their  march 
from  Newcastle  to  Durham,  and  dyed ; 
and  when  they  came  to  Durham,  I  ha- 
ving sent  my  lieutenant-culonel  and  m^ 
X3 
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inajor,*wit)i  a  strong  gusrd  both  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  they  being  4here  told  into 
tUe^r^^  cathedral  church,  they  couid 
p6t  c«unt  them  to  more  then  three  thou- 
sand ;  although  Cohinel   Fenwick  writ 
to  me,  that  there  were  about  tiirce  thou- 
sand five  hupdred  ;  but  I  believe  ihcy 
were  not  told  at  Berwick,  and  most  of 
tho^e  that  were  Jost,  it  was  in  Scotland; 
for  I  heard,  that  the  officers  that  marched 
with  them  to  Berwick,  were  necessi- 
tated to  kill  about  thirty,  fearing  the  loss 
of  them  all,  for  they  fell  down  in  great 
numbers^  and  said  they  were  not. able 
to  march;  and  they  brought  them  far  in 
the  tiight,  so  that  doubtless  many  ran 
away.     When  I  sent  them  first  to  Dur- 
ham. I  writ  to  the  major,  and  desired 
liim  to  take  care  that  they  wanted  not 
any  thing  that  was  fit  for  the  prisoners, 
and  what  he  should  disburse  for  them, 
I  would  repay  it.-    I  also  sent  them  a 
daily  supply  of  bread  from  Newcastle, 
and  an  allowance  equal  to  what  had 
been  given   to  former  prisoners;    but 
tlieir  bodies  being  infected,  the  fiux  en- 
creased  amongst  them.      I  sent  many 
officers  to  look  to  them ;  and  appointedf, 
that  those  that  were  ^k^k  should  be  re- 
moved out  the  cathedral  church  into  the 
bishop's  castle,  which  belongs  to  Mistris 
Blaikistoi),    and   provided   cooks;    and 
they  had  pottage  made  with  oatmeal, 
and  beef  and  cabbages ;  a  full  quart  at  a 
inea!  for  every  prisoner:  They  had  also_ 
coals  daily  brought  to  them ;  as  many  as 
inade  about  a  hundred  fires  both  day  and 
night,  and  straw  to  lie  upon ;  and  ,1  ap. 
pointed  tlie  marshal  to  see  ail  the^e  things 
orderly  done ;  and  he  was  allowed  eight 
men  to  help  him  to  divide  the  coals,  and 
their  meat,  bread,  and  potUge,  equally: 
They  were    so    unruly,    sluttish,    and 
Iiasty,  that  it  is  not  lo  believed;  they 
acted  rather  like  beasts  then  men ;    so 
that  the  marshal  was  allowed  forty  men 
t(»  cleanse  and  sweep  them  every  day  ; 
but  these  mep  were  of  the  lustiest  priso- 
ners, that  h^d  some  small  thing  given 
them  eniraordinary  j   and  these  provi- 
sions were'fcf  those  that  were  in  heaUh; 
and  for  ^hosc  that  were  sick,  and  in  the 
(Canfe,  they  had  very  good  muttpn  broth, 
and  som^Jtimes  yeaf  broth,  smwI  beef  and 
mutton  boiled  together,  and  old  women 
appointed  to  tf>qk  t6  them  in  the  several 
fcjoms:    There    vvas    also  a    pbysilian, 
wjiicl^  l^\  tb^m  blood,  S|nd  dressed  s'4cii 


as  were  wounded,  and   gave  the  sick 
physick  ;  ■  and,  I  dare,  confidently  say, 
there  was  never  the  like  care  taken  for 
any  such  number  of  prisoners  that  ever 
were  in  England.      Notwithstanding b\1 
this,  many  of  them  dyed>  and  few  of 
any  oihcr  disease   but  the  flux;  some 
were  killed  by  themselves;    for  Iky 
were  exceeding  cruel  one  Howards  ano- 
ther.   If  a  man  was  perceived  to  have 
any  money,  it  wai  tvvo  to  one  but  he  was 
killed     before   morning,     and    robbed; 
and    if  any  had  good  clothes,  he  that 
wanted,  if  he  was  able,  would  strangle 
him,  and  put  on  his  clothes :  and  Ihed'u- 
ease  of  the  flux  still  encrea*«ing  amongst 
them,  I  was  then  forced,  for  their  pre<* 
servation,  if  possible  it  might  be,  to  send- 
to  all  the  next  towns  to  Durham,  within 
four  or  five  miles,  to  command  IhenU) 
biing  in  their  milk,  for  that  was  con* 
ceived  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  stop- 
ping of  their  flux,  and  I  promised  tboa 
what  rates  they  usually  sold  it  lor  at  the 
markets;    which  was  accordingly  per* 
formed  by  about  tluee  score  towns  and 
places  ;  and  twenty  of  (he  next  towns  tt 
Durham  continue  still  to  send  daily  iQ 
their  milk,  which  is  boiled,  some  with 
water,  and  some  with  be^n   fiower;  the 
physitians  holding  it  exceeding  goodfoi 
recovery  of  their  health. 

•'  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  but  thinj 
strange  Ihis  long  preamble,  and  to  won* 
der  what  the  matter  will  be  ;  in  short  ib 
this;  Of  the  three  thousand  prisonen 
that  my  officers  told  into  the  calhedrt 
church  at  Durham,  three  hundred  froi 
f hence,  and  fifty  from  NiewcasUeoftfa 
seven  score  left  beliinde,  were  delivere 
to  Major  Clerk,  by  order  frona  the  cosi 
eel;  and  there  are  about  five  hundtc 
sick  in  the  castle,  and  about  six  hundrc 
yet  in  health  in  tlie  cathedral,  and  mo 
of  which  are,  in  probability,  Hi^ 
lapders,  they  being- hardier  than  the  rcJ 
and  other  ipeans  to  distinguish  ihetni 
have  not;  and  about  sixteen  hundf 
are  dead  and  buried,  apd  otTiccrs  abo 
sixty,  that  arc  at  the  marshal**  in  Nc 
castle.  My  lord-geDeral  having  i 
leased  the  rest  of  the  officers,  and  I 
councel  having  given  me  power  to  U 
out  what  I  thought  Cit,  I  have  granted 
several  weil-afiectedperonsthatbavesi 
work  sat  Sheels,  and  want  servanut,  fof 
and  they  have  engaged  lo  keep  them 
v\-ofi(  at  iheir  saltr&ans  ^  and  f  inive  tai 
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out  more  about  twelve  weavers,  ta  begin 

a  trade  of  iinnen  clolh,   like  unto  Ibe 

Scotch  cloth,  and  about  forty  laborers.  I 

cannot  give  you,  on  this  sudckn,  a  more 

exact  accompt  of  the  prisoners;  neither 

-can  any  accompt  hold  true  long,  because 

they  still  dye  daily ;  and,  doubtless,  so 

they  wHI,  so  long  as  any  remain  in  pri* 

«on :  And  for  those  that  are  well,  if  Ma-^ 

Jor  Clerk*  could  have  believed  that  they* 

Tuul  been  able  to  have  marched  on  foot, 

he  would  have  marched    them  by  land ; 

for' we   perceive    that  divers  that  are 

seemingly  healthy,  and  have  not  at  aU 

been  sick,  suddenly  dye;  and  w^  can- 

Art.  III.  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  latt  ijtorge  MoTlandt  with  Btmarla  onhii 
Jbilifie.^  and  Process  as  an  Artist;  in  which  are  interap^rsed  m  Variety  cf  Anecdotis 
ffeter  before  published ;  together  with  a  Fac'Similc  of  his  H'riting^  Spccimau  qf  Hiero* 
gfyphicai  Sketches,  4rc.  Sfc,  The  whole  collected  from  mtmerouM  thomsoyii 
Comrnunicati'ons,     byF.  W.  Blagdo-n,  Esq,  4to.  pp.  31. 

ONE  would  expect  a  quarto  of    nhis  by  a  Mr.  Collins.     Till    M*e 
three  liundred    pages  rathor  than  a    had  read  Mr.  Blagdon*s  specimen  of 


not  give  any  reason  of  it|  we  apprehend 
they  are  all  infected,  and  that  the  strength- 
of  some  hM»  it  out  till  it  se\ze  upon 
their  very  heafls-  Now,  you  fully  un- 
derstand the  condition  and  the  number 
of  thl^  prisoners,  what  you  please  lo  d^ 
rect,  1  shall  ohi^erve,  and  intend  not  to 
proceed  further  U|)on  this  letter,  until  I 
have  your  answer  upon  what  I  have  now 
written.     I  am> 

Gentlemen, 

Your  aifectionate  servan', 

A&.T.  HfiSlLRICC* 

Octeb.  31,  1650." 


quarto   of  thirty   to  follow  such  a 

pompous   title  page  as  this.     But 

that  man  is  not  always  of.the  great- 
est consequence,    who   makes  the 

loudest  knocking  at  your  door^  nor 

is  he  always  the  best  bred,  who  en- 
•ters  your  room  with  the  mos*t  parade 

of  bowing  and  scraping. 

These   **  Authentic  Memoirs  of 

George  Morland,"*  **  coUectedirom 

numerous  manuscript  communica- 
-tions,*'  consist  merely  of  uncon- 
nected anecdotes,  chiefly  ilhistrative 
of  the  worst  parts  of  Morland^s  cha- 
mctex ;  many  of  them  are  familiar 
to  the  public,  and  may  be  found  in 
seiFcral  old  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers.* 

In  ^fae  last  volume  of  the  Annual 
Reriew,  p.  505,  we  noticed  a  bio* 
graphical  sketch  of  this  iU-fated  ge- 

A»X.  IV.  The  Miiitaiy,  Historical,  and  Political  Memoirs  o/  the  Count  de  Hordt; 
a  Swedish  Nobleman,  and  Lieutenant  General  in  the  Service  of  his  Majesty  the  Kin£ 
qf  Prussia.  Revised  by  \loif%isvK  Bor«li.y;  late  Member  qf  the  Jloyal  Jca^ 
eiemy  qf  Sciences  at  Berlin,  tfc.  igc.  12ino.  2  vols. 

The  profession  of  arms  was  inhe-  tors.  His  father  served  in  France*, 
rited  by  the  Count  de  Hordt  from  a  having  been  induced  to  quit  bis 
Jong  aiid  illustrious  line  of  ances-    couhtry  by  the  arbitrary  and  intole- 

.  •  See  particularly  the  Monthly  Magazine  Vol.  18.     From  the  account  there  ini 
«jt^.  many  anecdotes  are  trttnscribed  by  Mr,  Bhgdon  lxtkratim. 
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biography,  we  considered  that  of 
Mr.  Collins  tts  a  sorry  performance, 
but  really  it  has  risen  much  in  our 
estimation  since.  By  oomparing  it 
with  the  present,  we  are  willing  to 
bestow  that  relative  praise  to  which 
indeed  it  has  iiHrinsicalUr  but  little 
claim.  The  frailties  of  poor  Mor- 
land  arc  with  Mr.  B.  not  the  subject 
of  gentle,  and  delicate^  and  rare 
allusion ;  but  of  broad,  and  blunt^ 
and  coarse  exhibition.  I'his,  how* 
ever,  has  arisen,  apparently  without 
any  malevolent  intention  to  darken 
with  a  deeper  shade  the  memory  of 
the  unhappy  artist,  but  from  a  sneer 
wantof  retinement;  a  want  absolute** 
ly  of  common  taatc  and  common 
feeling. — It  is  altogether  a  miserable 
compilation. 
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rant  swny  which  Ch^rff  $  JCI.  who  at 
that  time  61ied  the  throne,  exer- 
cised over  the  oppressed  Swedes. 
»  History  gives  an  hiiodred  in- 
«tatices  where  a  spark  of  lib«fty  to 
the  people  has  Seen  elicited  by  a 
collision  of  interests .  between  the 
crown  and  tl>e  aristocracy.  Catha- 
rine, in  order  to  weaken  the  power 
of  her  nobility,  projected  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Russian  pea- 
santry,  although  she  did  not  live  to 
effect  iiM  completion.  The  two 
BernstpdTs  emancipated  from  bon- 
dat^^  ^e  peasantry  of  Denmark. 
The  Parliaments  of  England,  and 
the  States  General  of  France  were 
from  time  to  time  invested  with  ad- 
ditional authority,  not  by  the  pa- 
triotism of  their  kings  truly,  but 
by  their  jealousy  and  dread  of  the 
baronial  power  which  they  could 
jonly  depress  by  the  elevation  of  a 
tival  one.  It  was  left  for  Sweden  to 
exhibit  two  rM^arkable  instances, 
where  the  monarch  has  risen  by  dis- 
sentions  artfully  fomented  between 
the  nobiliry  and  the  people.  The 
revolution  effected  by  Gustavus  III, 
jn  1772,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
despotic  monarchs  in  Europe :  the 
power  which  since  the  death  of 
Charles  Xll.  had  been  vested  in  the 
States,  he  wrested  from  their  grasp 
und  kept  with  a  firm  and  undivided 
kold  in  bis  own  haniis.  But  he 
exercised  it  Avith  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  impartiality ;  the  arts  and 
sbiences,  learning,  apjriculture,  and 
joommerce,  flourished  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  illustrious  monarch. 
Of  a  different  character  was  Charles 
XI.  who  after  a  long  minority  came 
to  the  throne  y^hh  an  authority  pared 
away  by  the  prudence  of  the  senate. 
The  previous  regency  had  plunged 
{Sweden  intp  a  dangerous  and  disas- 
trous wsu? :  therefu^  of  tl^e  nobles  to 
pay  any  portion  of  the  tfixes  >^'hich 
Yveighed  so  heavily  on  the  people, 
ciaiuung  their  prescript  ve  right  to 
f  xeutption  froni  participating  in  the 
1)^bi:p  burdec|S|  exciteq  discontents 


which  the  king  artfully  increased* 
His  subsequent  project  for  liquida- 
tiiig  the  public  debt  by  raising  the 
nominal  value  of  money  was  a  mea- 
sure of  great  injustice  and  cruelty, 
and  might  well  disgust  the  crown- 
creditors  and  merchants ;  his  decree 
for  the  restoration  to  the  crown  of 
lands,  which  fourscore  years  before 
bad  been  alienated,  empoverished 
the  nobility  and  laid  low  their 
strength.  His  power  became  at 
length  unlimited,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it  he  used  neither  mercy, 
justice,  nor  discretion.  In  this  state 
of  affairs  it  was,  that  the  father  of 
Count  de  Hordt  entered  into  the 
service  of  France,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  recalled  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  XII.  whom  he 
followed  in  all  his  campaigns  until 
his  return  from  Turkey.  At  this  time 
he  resigned  his  high  commissions  in  | 
the  army,  having  oeen  disabled  ; 
from  actual  service  by  the  wounds  i 
he  received  and  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone. 

The  Count  de  Hordt  commenced 
his  military  career  as  a  private  in 
the  foot  guards;  in  this  situation  his 
father  placed  both  him  and  his  bro* 
ther  that  they  might  become  habi- 
tuated to  suborcTination  and  rise 
into  rank  by  their  merit.  The  first 
commission  he  received  was  in  a 
provincial  regiment,  and  the  Count 
says  that  he  experienced  a  keener 
gratification  on  this  humble  promo- 
tion than  when  he  was  afterward; 
raised  lo  the  rank  of  a  general. 

Nothing  ^ould  .be  more  disastrouf 
than  the '  campaign  in  which  he  , 
served  aia^ainst  the  Russians  in  1741 
under  General  de  Lascy.  The 
Swedes  after  the  battle  of  Willmito- 
strand  were  driven  from  camp  to 
camp,  from  post  to  post,  witnout 
daring  to  face  the  enemy,. and  at 
last  they  were,  compelled  to  sign  ^ 
capitulation  disgraceful  even  to  in- 
famy. They  liad  encamped  near 
Hellsingfors  in  Finland,  and  throuirh 
the  ignorance   of  their,  genera)*^ 
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Count  de  Lewenfaaupt  and  Baron 
,  Buddenbrock,  they  bad  suffered 
themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  a  sort  of 
cul-de-sac.  The  reflections  which 
Count  de  Hordt  makes  on  his  humi- 
liating sorrender  denote  the  indig- 
nant feelings  of  tlie  waiTior : 

•*  ON  the  third  day  after  the  signing  of 
the  capitulation,  our  infantry  embarked 
on  board  the  gallies;  the  cavalry  tra- 
versed the  enemy*s  camp  on  their  way  to 
Ibe  place  of  their  destination ;  the  troops 
of  Finland  laid  down  their  arms;  and 
our  artillery,  drawn  up  in  front  of  our 
camp,  was  surrendered  to  a  Russian 
Battalion,  which,  advanced  forward  to 
take  possession  of  it. 

"  This  was  the  first  lime  that  I  beheld 
such  a  sad  and  painful  sight,  and.  Hea- 
ven be  praised,  I  never  saw  the  like 
since*  nor  am  I  likely  to  see  it.  How 
could  men  of  honour,  whose  souls  were 
not  totally  bereft  of  every  spark  of  ener- 
gy, take  such  counsels  which  could  have 
been  dictated  but  by  despair  alone ;  and 
not  rather  die  than  encounter  the  shame 
and  dijigrace  of  such  an  infamous  capilu- 
htion?  May  my  son  bear  this  in  his 
mind,  if  he  ever  should  be  reduced  to  so 
hard  a  necessity. 

"  Overcome  by  grief  and  anxiety,  I 
was  comparing  within  myself  the 
Swedes  of  this  period  with  those  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Century  ;  how  widely 
difierentT  Cbarks  XII,  forty  years  be- 
fore, at  the  head  of  eight  thouicand 
Swedes,  defeated  eighty  thousand  Rus- 
sians; so  true  it  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  most  powerful  influence  over 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  a  nation ;  and 
that  it  Ik  morally  impossible  to  atchieve 
any  thing  great  in  a  State  which  is  a 
prey  to  factions,  and  whose  different 
members  only  consult  their  own  views 
and  private  selfish  interests ! 

**  Thus  ended  ibis  disastrous  cam- 
paign. May  the  account  which  I  ha^x 
given  engrave  these  great  lessons  on  the 
minds  of  all  my  countrymen  !" 

A  severe  but  necessary  example 
was  made  of  the  generals :  Lewen-* 
faaupt  and  Buddenbrock  lost  their 
heads,  and  the  other  generals  were 
placed  under  a  temporary  confine- 
ment.    The  unfortunate  troops  were 


embarked  for  Stocl^holjn,  but  were 
so  dreadfully  crouded  on  board,  that 
upwards  gf  half  the  niunber  perished 
on  the  passage. 

Peace  was  at  length  concluded— « 
the  peace  of  Abo — on  a  condition 
stipulated  by  Russia  that  the  Prince 
Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein 
should  be  recognized  as  successor 
to  the  reigning  monarch  Frederick  I. 
on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Den* 
mark.  There  was  every  probability 
that  hostilities  between  the  two  lat- 
ter powers  would  have  resulted  from 
tliis  arrangement;  and  Count  de 
Hordt  joined  his  regiment  and  was 
appointed  aide  de  camp  to  Major 
General  Count  Dohna.  The  points 
in  litigation  were  however  amicably 
settled. 

A  circum'?tance  occurred  about 
this  time  sufficiently  indicative  of 
the  military  ardour  of  our  younjf 
hero.  He  had  fallen  passionately  in 
love  with  a  young  lady,  the  daughl 
ter  of  Admiral  Count  de  Wacbmeis. 
ter,  and  in  prostrating  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  mistress,  she  listened 
to  his  vows  and  relieved  his  anxiety 
and  suspense.  But  his  own  country, 
having  no  immediate  call  for  hisserv 
vices,  and  hearing  that  the  war  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many was  likely  to  continue,  he 
formed  the  design  of  entering  into 
the  service  of  one  of  those  powers  in 
order  to  improve  himself  in  the  mili- 
tary profession.  **  Love  detained 
me  in  my  native  country,"  says  he, 
**  ambition  called  me  elsewhere, 
and  the  latter  prevailed." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  on  hu 
journey:  at  Copenhagen  he  "was 
presented  at  Court,  and  introduced 
among  the  nobility.  From  Copen- 
hagen he  passed  over  to  Hamburgh, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Hague, 
The  allied  army  was  to  assemble  at 
Brussels,  where  the  reigning  Prince 
of  Waldeck  had  already  repaired, 
having  under  his  commana  forty 
thousand  au^ilianca  supplied  by  ths^ 
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United  Provinces  to  the  Court  of 
"Vienna.  This  prince  accepted  the 
ficrvices  of  our  young  hero  with  the 
greatest  politeness,  insisting  thsthe 
should  have  m)  other  table  than  his 
own,  and  that  his  baggage  should 
be  placed  mmong  his  train.  The 
campaign  began  with  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Fontenoy,  Mares- 
chai  Saxe  having  the  command  of 
the  French  Army,  and  the  DnJc^  of 
Curaberlandthatof  the  allies. 

"  M.  de  Cornafae,  a  Swiss  officer  w1k> 
!was  first  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  (fe 
Walldeck,  was  sent  forward  now  and 
then  with  a  few  light  troops  in  order  lo 
reconnoitre  the  disposition  made  hy  the 
enem^.  I  begged  of  him  to  permit  me 
4o  atl€4)d  hink  in  his  excursions  as  his 
e{de-de-can)p«  Hi:;  answer  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
^rtner  in  hit  glory ;  yet  as  he  did  not 
formally  refuse  me»  Inhoiiffhi  proper  io 
go:  and  having  on  the  folu^wing  night 
watched  for  the  moroest  when  he  should 
get  on  horseback,  I  mounted  my  horse 
«Iso,  and  followed  in  the  rear  of  his  de- 
tachment, in  order  to  observe  wJmt 
fhould  happen. 

*'  They  made  a  halt.  I  rode  forward, 
and  apologized  to  him  for  the  liberty 
wht(h  I  liad  taken,  alledging  that  at  my 
•age  it  was  very  natural  to  seek  after  op- 
portunilies  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would 
not  disapprove  ipy  conduct;  that  ho  was 
at  liberty,  meanwhile*  to  dispose  of  me 
as  he  pleased,  and  that  I  should  think 
myself  happy  lo  carry  his  orders  w  hcre- 
ever  it  might  be  requisite.  He  made  me 
a  polite  answerj^  said  that  my  views  were 
extremely  laudable,  and  thai  he  was  very 
glad  of  my  company.  We  became  in- 
timate friends  ever  after,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  all  the  proofs  of  esteem 
and  attachment  which  he  gave  me  on 
every  occasion. 

"  During  our  conver<iat»on  the  ad- 
,  vanced  patroles  made  report  they  had 
perceived  a  few  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
mfantry.  We  had  hut  two  hundred 
drag(K)ns  and  about  one  hundred  foot. 
M.  de  Cornabe  went  forward  in  haste  in 
order  to  reconnoitre,  but  the  enemy 
perceiving  our  cavalry  kept  theniselvef 
concealed    in  the   woods.     We  Went 


there  and  attacked  them.  A  paoic  stmrk 
them,  and  they  took  shelter  in  a  viliaf^ 
before  our  small  body  of  infantry  could 
come  up  with  us.  1  requested  of  M.  ^c 
Cornab^  a  hundred  dragoons  with  leave 
io  go  and  turn  them ;  and  alighting  wiih 
one  half  of  my  detachment,  I  rushed  oq 
them  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  aban* 
doned  the  village  after  having  lost  thiUy 
men,  up  killed  and  taken  prisoners^ 
We  obtained  from  the  latter,  accurate 
information  respecting  the  position  of 
the  enemy  and  their  suoceas  at  the  siege  | 
of  Tour  nay. 

"  We  returned  to  the  caiap,  where 
our  General  satisfied  with  what  I  had 
done,  not  only  honoured  me  with  his 
esteem  and  friendship,  but  made  also 
such  favourable  report  of  my  conduct  lo 
Prince  de  Walldeck,  that  he  was  in* 
duced  to  give  me  bis  oonfidenGe  and  pro* 
lection." 

As  a  proof  of  this  he  soon  present- 
ed the  Count  with  a  company  of  vo- 
lunteers and  of  some  others  uhich 
were  afterwards  raised.  The  vicini- 
ty of  the  two  armies  occasioned  fre- 
quent skirmishes.  In  one  of  these  a 
singular  circumstance  occurred : 

''A  detachment  of  three  hundred 
French  had  advanced  forward  and  sent 
an  officer  and  iifty  men  to  attack  my 
post  I  sallied  tbrth  with  all  my  men  to 
repel  them  ;  their  design  was  to  draw 
me  into  an  ambuscade.  I  gave  one  ol 
my  officers  orders  to  follow  them  with 
diiy  men,  and  advanced,  both  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  (the  country  about 
Brussels  being  much  intersected)  with 
two  other  small  bodies  of  equal  force; 
the  remainder  of  my  troops  having  or- 
ders lo  foUow  me  at  a  slow  pace  and  it 
some  distance,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sup* 
port  me  in  case  of  need. 

**  Tlie  officer  meanwhfle  who  com. 
fnanded  the  fihy  men  I  had  sent  after 
the  fifty  Frencfi,  on  his  coming  near 
them,  recognized  the  officer  who  was  at 
their  head,  having  formerly  served  m 
France  in  the  same  regiment  with  htm, 
and  called  him  aloud  by  name  during  the 
action.  The  latter  in  his  turn  recog' 
iiized  his  old  comrade,  and  my  two 
sparks  stopt  firing  and  embraced. 

"  Astonished  at  this  inierruptbn,  1 
rap  forward  to  ki^ow  wh»t  war  th^  jnaii 
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tftu  9LTiA  found  them  arguing  with  gr^at 
warinlh»  wivie  their  m«n,  resting  on 
tbeii  arms  were  quiet  s[)eclators  of  this 
novel  and  ludicrous  scene;  they  were 
ftisputing  which  ot*  the  two  should  Burren^ 
ider  himself  a  prisoner  of  war. 
.  "  I  had  some  suspicion  the  enemy  had 
«iher  troops  in  their  rear,  and  rcquct^ted 
the  French  officer  to  send  for  the  com- 
manding officer  of  their  whole  detach- 
ment.  Presently  after  the  Lieii tenant 
Colonel  cami?!  aUended  by  all  his  offi* 
cers  whom  cariosity  had  brought  thither* 
I  maintained  be  ftight  to  command  the 
iSfty  meiv  and  their  officer  to  surrender 
themselves  our  prisoners ;  while  he,  on 
his  part,  asserted  it  was  I  who  ought 
to  give  this  order  to  ray  iroops.  I  grew 
angry,  and  declared  the  officer  was  wel- 
come to  go  and  join  his  battalion  again, 
and  that  we  would  soon  see  which  had 
the  right  to  give  the  law. 

**  During  this  altercation^  the  Prince 
of  Walldeck  and  several  other  Generals, 
who  had  heard  the  report  of  musketry, 
came  toihe  spot.  At  sight  of  all  iheFrench 
officers,  the  Prince  enquired  what  had 
happened.  One  of  my  Lieutenants  told 
)iim  the  whole  affair,  on  which  he  in- 
stantly caused  all  the  officers  to  be  ap- 
prehended. I  was  not  then  present,  ha- 
ving "gone  away  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  surround  the  whole  de- 
tachment. I  entreated  the  Prince  on  my 
f  eturn  to  send  them  all  back  to  tlteir  regi- 
ment, as  they  had  come  forward  only  on 
roy  word  of  nonor;  engaging  at  the  same 
lime,  1  would  bring  them  all  back  pri- 
soners within  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
as  I  knew  to  a  certainty  where  the  de- 
tachment had  posted  themselves  in  am- 
buscade. He  thought  it  very  strange  I 
should  wish  to  renew  the  combat;  in 
vain  did  I  represent  that  having  given 
my  word  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  act 
otherwise;  he  replied,  that  since  the 
officers  had  romraited  such  an  error  as 
to  quit  their  troops,  they  had  no  one  to 
^lame  but  themselves!  and  that  besides, 
he,  who  had  not  pledged  his  word,  ha* 
vi^g  arrived  since,  the  case  was  com- 
pletely altered;  and  he  concluded  by 
comrpanding  me  to  send  a  drummer  to 
^ummon  the  detachment  in  ambush  to 
surrender.  I  obeyed:  the  enemy's 
men,  depri^^ed  of  their  leaders,  came  at 
QDce  and  bid  down  their  arms :  and  we 
returned  to  our  posts  yvilh  our  prisoners. 


whom  we  caused  fo  be  conducled  into 
the  City,  to  the  number  of  three  htm- 
dred  privates  and  eleven  officers.'' 

Both  amiies  retired  into  winter 
quarters :  Honk  receit  ed  orders  to 
reti^aiii  in  tlie  nei^bonrhood  of  firus^ 
sels  and  in  various  skirmishes  was 
fortanate  enough  to  take  several 
hundred  prisoners.  Mareschal  Saxe 
who  bad  long  been  in  an  ill  state  of 
health  returned  to  Paris,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  apprehension  of 
any  serious  hostilities ;  it  was  not 
till  the  French  were  actually  at  rfie 
gates  of  Brussels,  till  the  city  was 
invested,  and  the  trenches  opened, 
that  a  single  person  of  the  garrison 
had  intelligence  of  his  return  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  troops! 
Brussels  was  taken  and  the  whole 
garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Prince  'de  Waldeck  who 
had  fixed  his  winter  quarters  there 
had  left  that  place  shortly  before  for 
the  Hague,  in  order  to  concert 
some  arrangements  for  the  spring 
campaign ;  Count  Hordt  was  in  the 
garrison  at  Nivelle.  They  projected 
an  attack  upon  the  besiegers,  but 
the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
commander  of  .fifteen  thousand 
Hanoverian  troops  who  obstinately 
refused  to  march,  declaring  to  the 
prince  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  take 
every  possible  care  of  his  troops 
during  the  winter,  in  order  tliatthey 
might  be  in  good  condition  against 
the  openinor  of  the  campaign  in  the 
spring.  This  general  was  afterward 
recalled,  but  the  mischief  was  al- 
ready done  and  was  irreparable. 

The  Prince  Charles  de  Lorrain 
with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  w  as 
now  on  his  way  to  take  tbp  supreme 
command  of  the  allied  army^  which 
formed  a  junction  with  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  Namur.  The  Count  de 
Saxe  kept  an  army  of  observations 
and  several  skirmishes  took  place. 

**  One  day,  however,  we  thought  the 
enemy  were  going  to  give  us  battle. 
General  Tripps»  who  encamped  before 
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the  celebrated  yillajje  of  Ramillies 
With  our  Jiussars  and  four  repiments  oF 
tfrn^oons^  we  attacked  rathctr  bri5kiy  at 
mr  tsaly  hour.  The  Dutch  formed  tlie 
}tk  of -our  army.  Prince  de  Walldeck 
liad  posted  me  in  front,  in  order  tlial  I 
Slight  give  oor  men  support  in  case  of 
»eed. ' 

'  •*  When  I  saw  the  engagement  was 
likely  to  become  seriou*%,  I  adxanced  with 
my  drasoons  and  imssars.  My  infantry 
Ibllowed  at  a  quick  pace.  I  ascended 
s  hill  alone,  in  order  to  observe  what 
|^assed«  and  thence  discovered  that  the 
enemy's  horse  had  already  defeated  Ge- 
neral Tripps^  cavalry,  and  were  in  full 
|>ursuit.  I  then,  at  the  head  of  my  de* 
laehment,  rushed  so  opportunely  on  ihe 
fiank  of  the  French,  that  I  forced  them 
to  stop.  General  Tripps*  took  ad  van* 
Cage  of  thrs  to  rally  his  men,  and  turned 
to  ihe  rightabout;  but  having  received 
two  cutH  from  a  sabre,  which  threw  ime 
^om  my  horse,  I  was  taken  prisoner,    ' 

*«  It  was  the  French  Gendarmerie  we 
kad  btfcn  engaged  with.  The  officers 
fatsed  me  from  the  ground,  and  politely 
effcTcd  me  every  assistance  I  might' be 
in  want  of.  But  the  action  continuing 
pretty  warm,  they  gave  m«  a  gendarme 
to  coaduct  me  to  the  rear ;  wiio,  instead 
cf  taking  me 'to  a  place  of  shelter,  had 
the  curioiitty  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  af-i 
&ir»  I  was  on  foot  and  close  to  him; 
but  scarcely  had  a  few  minutes  elapsed, 
When  the  enemy's  horse  returned  al  full 

fallop,  pursued  by  ours  in  their  turn. 
ly  gendarme  resolved  then  to  quit  me: 
and,  at  the  moment  when  he  rode  off, 
be  £red  hispi.<tol  at  me,  though  luckily  it 

'  missed  me.  Providence  seemed  watching 
over  me ;  for  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
friends  and  foes,  rode,  as  it  were,  over 
my  body ;  an  officer  of  our  hussars  for- 
tunately knew  me  at  last,  and  supplied  me 
with  a  horse:  I  then  retired  to  the  rear 
in  order  to  bave  my  wounds  dressed.  I 
liappened  to  meet  a  dragoon  along  the 
yoad  who  hid  got  hold  of  my  horse, 
which  'i  redeemed  for  a  few  ducats. 
Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  houo 

,  I  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  stript,  re- 
taken, and  r&overed  my  own  horse."  • 

The  allied  army  left  Namur  ra- 
ther abruptly,  Mareschal  Saxe  im- 
mediately invested,  and  took  it,  dnd 
ibe  aljies  eucanfj'ped  near  Liege.  The 


position  ivas  strong,  bnt  circum- 
stances  rendered  it  necessary  it>' 
abandon, it;  the  vigilant  Mareschal 
no  sooner  saw  this  tb^n  be  gave 
them  battle  at  the  village  of  Kocoux 
and  entirely  defeated  tliem.  Thus 
ended  this  unfortunate  campaign: 
that  which  succeeded  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  was  still  more  disas« 
trous.  The  French  took  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  ;  the  force  of  the  allies  was 
broken^  and  the  war  wa^i  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chajpelleoir 
the  18th  of  October  1748.  Count 
de  Hordt  insinuates  that  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  would  not  have  fallen  had 
the  Prince  de  Waldcck  continued 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  had 
retired,  in  disgust  from  the  army, 
unable  to  brook  the  disrespectful 
conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orai^e^ 
fvho  had  lately  been  proclaimed 
Stadtholder :  the  letters  which  WaU 
deck  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  State* 
General,  are  in  a  tone  of  madly  and 
bigh-spirited  indignation.  They 
breathe  the  language  of  a  man  who 
felt  conscious  of  the  merit  of  bis 
services,  and  who  was  still  ready  to 
continue  them  if  a  becoming  repara- 
tion were  offered  to  his  injured 
honour.  But  no  such  disposition 
was  evinced. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  conferred 
the  command,  not  only  of  the  garri- 
son of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  but  of  all 
the  troojw  between  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Maese  upon  General  Cronston 
who  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age !  The  garrison  was  veiy  strong 
and  the  allied  army  consisted  of 
forty  thousand  men.  Had  these 
forces  been  led  by  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck  the  conquest  of  the  French 
wpuld  not  have  been  so  easily  ac- 
complished. 

Count  de  Hordt  had  now  served 
three  campaigns  Jn  the  army  of  the 
allies:  he  nad  acquired  reputation 
for  valour,  perseverance,  and  skill, 
and  had  been  promoted  with  every 
mark  of  honour.  In  these  campaigns 
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however  he  had  witnessed  nothing  "lirevet  qf  Colonel  in  the.  Swedish 
but  disasters;  battles  lost,  and  for-    service,  and  according  to  the  trans 


trcsses  taken;  these  considerations 
added  to  the  unmerited  disgrace  of 
his  friend  tbePrinceof  Waldeck,had 
determined  him  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice, when  the  Prince  of  O  range  com- 
ing in  person  to  the  army  preseqt- 
ed  him  with  the  brevet  of  Colonel, 
and  thanked  him  in  very  ilatteriiiig 
terms,  both  in  his  own  name  and 


lation  before  us,  which  by  the  way 
is  executed  in  a  very  wretched  man- 
ner, made  him  a  present  of  a  goldqa 
sword-  His  raajesty  might  as  well 
have  presented  him  with  a  woodea 
one  :  out  the  blunder  is  obvious. 

In  this  p(>accful  retirement,  far 
from  tlie  din  of  arms,  the  Count 
passed  seven  whole  years  ;  tlie  soU- 


that  of  the  States  General  for  the  .citations  of  his  friends  at  Jeneth  drew 
services  he  had  performed  during    him  from  his  obscurity,  and  he  re 


the  war.    Before  the  Prince  set  out 
©n  his  return  to  the  Hague,  he  or- 
dered him,  moreover,  to  wait  upon 
him  instantly  on  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  order  to  forward  certain 
arrangements  which  were   then    in 
agitation.     These  circumstances  al- 
.  tercd  the  Count^s  determination,  and 
when  the  army  took  up  their  winter 
quarters,  he  accordingly  repaired  to. 
the  Hague  where  the  rrince  repeat- 
ed the  encomiums  he  had  already 
bestowed  upon  his  conduct,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hone  of  being  able  tp 
confer  some' solid  testimony  of  his 
approbation.       The  Prince  at  the. 
same  ticne  desired  him  tp  proceed 
to  Sweden,  and  endeavour  to  raise 
four  regiments  of  infantry  and  in- 
duce   about   a    hundred    Swedish 
Officers  to  enter  into    the  Dutch 
service.     He  was  received  very  gra- 
ciously by  his  Sovereign,  Frederick 
the  first,  but  the  negotiation  drop- 
ped to  the  ground  as  the  peace  at  Aix 
la-Chapelie  yvBS   ratified    between 
the  belligerent  powers ;  ihe  intended 
-  as^stance  was  of  course  no  longer 
necessary.    The  Count  took,  this  op- 
portunity of  evincing  the  sincerity 
-5i,nd  constancy  of  his  attachment  to 
jVJademoiselle    de     Wachmiestpr : 
having  before  offered  his  sacrifice  on 
^e  altar  of  ambition  he  now  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  worship  at  the 
^Iirine  of  love.    He  married  the  ob- 
j€?ct  of  his  affections  and  settled  as 
a  country  gentleman  on  his  estate 
the  country.     Frederick  in  cgm- 
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plimeut  tohi^  valour  gave  him  th« 


paired  to  Stockholm  invested  with  tb« 
rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Life  Guards, 
and  took  his  seat  at  the  assembly  of 
of  the  States  in  1756.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  celebrated  Diet,  or 
at  least  in  those  proceedings  which 
\yere  consequent  upon  its  delibera- 
tions. Count  de  Hordt  imfortunate- 
ly  took  an  active  part.  In  order  ta 
explain  the  ci^c^mstances  of  this 
meditated  revolution  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  a  little. 

OnthQ  death  of  Charles  XII.  who 
w^s  feared  by  bis  subjects  at  homa 
as  much  as  by  his  enemies  abroad, 
the  states  determined  to  resume  that 
aathoritv  which  had  lain  m  abef^ance 
to  use  a  legal  phrase,  during  tHc  two 
last  reigns.  When  the  sister  of 
Charles  XII.  Uh-ica  Eleonora,  wife 
to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Caasel  ipi* 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  in 
1719,  she  stipulated  to  an  entire  ac- 

;uiescence  in  the  decrees  'of  tbii 
>iet;  and  the  constitution  to  wb^cb 
she  subscribed  was  an  albsolutp  re- 
nunciation of  the  despotic  autbgnty 
exercised  by  her  predec(?s?pr»,  .  8h% 
was  soon  tired  of  this  mock  ais^eaty« 
and  abdicated  her  tlu-one,  about  a 
year  after  she  had  accepted  of  ihe 
empty  honour,  in  favour  of  her  bus*^ 
band,  who  reigned  utider  the  name 
of  Frederick  I.  In  the  Diet  'oT%1Z9 
the  crown  of  Sweden  wps  still  more 
closely  shwn  of  /ts  regal  beams. 
France  by  her  intrigues  had  obtafn^- 
ed  a  powerful  party  in  the  Diet,  and 
it  WHS  a  question  ,pf  %tate  ppl^cjr 
whether  Sweden  should  attach  her* 
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•elf  to  that  coqiitry  or  to  Russia. 
Those  who  favoured  the  views  of 
France  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Chapeaur ;  the  opposite 
party  was  denominated  BonyietSj 
and  those  who  remained  neutral  be- 
tweeic  France  and  Russia  were  call- 
ed the  Bonnets  dt  Chasse.  The  in- 
fluence of  ^France  predominated; 
war  was  declared  against  Russia, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  Sweden  lost 
four  fifths  of  Finland.  As  their 
Swedish  majesties  had  no  children, 
it  be^camc  ncc»*SF.ary  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Abo, 
as  has  bi'fore  been  mentioned, 
Adolpiius  Fiederick,  Bishop  of  Lu- 
bec  was  declared  hereditary  prince 
and  succr^ssor  to  the  throne.^  It  was 
in  the  year  1751  that  he  entered  on 
bis  sovereign  dignity.  Tlie  States, 
however,  had  suffered  so  much  de- 
gradation from  the  unlimited  tyranny 
of  Charles  XI.  and  Charles  XII. 
that  they  seemed  resolved  to  cir- 
cumscribe within  very  confined 
bounds  the  authority  of  the  king. 
The  circle  which  Popilius  drew 
round  the  Syrian  Monarch  was  not 
narrower  than  that  which  the  Diet 
.  of  1756  drew  round  Adolphus. 

In  this  Diet  Count  de  Hordt  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm  the  cause  of 
his  sovereign,  whom  he  thought  de- 
graded, and  insulted,  and  stripped 
of  his  constitutional  privileges. 

'*  This  distressing  spectacle  made  me 
still  more  and  more  attentive  to  those 
other  calamities  that  seemed  to  threaten 
the  state ;  I  listened  to  what  people  ^\d 
around  me,  merely  with  a  view  to  find 
^  out  what  means  would  be  best  condu- 
.  cive  to  the  cecovery  of  those  rights,  for 
the  defence  of  which  they  had  left  the 

•  King  no  legal  resources ;  and  soon  dis- 
.    covered  that  to  save  the  country,  in  such 

a  crisis  there  was  but  one  way  left 
namely,  that  of  arming  ourselves  with 
force  and  courage,  and  bringing  about 
some  happy  revolution   which  might  ra- 

*  dically  change  the  form  of  the  Govern* 
ment. 

"This  seemed  the  only  resource  left,  and 
the  more  so  as  it  might  be  accomplished 


without  th*  efluyion  of  the.blood  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  but  merely  to  brih^ 
back  things  unto  the  same  fooling  as  they 
had  been  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

"  My  opinion  was,  that  nothing  should 
be  hurried,  but  that  we  ought  to  wait  for 
a  more  favorable  juncture ;  adiliiig  that 
opportunities  of  exertions  could  not  fail 
to  otfer  themselves  sooner  or  later,  which 
it  was  easy  to  ibrcsee  from  all  that  had 
occurred.  My  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  Court  resolved  to  delay  the  exeoi- 
tion  of  the  projected  revolution.  We 
continued  nevertheless  to  talk  of  it  in 
confidence,  until  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened which  few  of  us  probably  ex- 
pected; the  afllair  was  brought  about  by 
the  impatience  of  one  of  our  ])arty,  and 
gave  a  very  tragical  turn  to  that  plan, 
which  had  nothing  but  the  general  good 
for  its  object. 

"  The  populace  of  Stockholm  crowded 
together  and  proceeded  to  make  a  riot 
in  favour  of  the  Court  The  insurgents 
soon  amounted  to  several  thousands,  se^ 
veral  of  our  confidential  agents  were 
privy  U)  it,  and  one  evening  they  de- 
puted two  or  three  of  them  to  the  Count 
de  Brahe. 

**  The  deputies  not  finding  him  tit 
home,  came  to  seek  him  in  my  house, 
where  they  had  been  told  they  might 
find  him ;  and  on  seeing  him,  they  de- 
clared to  him,  in  my  presence,  that  at 
twelve  at  night  they  shtmld  all  be  under 
arms,  in  order  to  apprehend  certain  no- 
blemen, who  ever  since  the  opening  of 
the  di^t  made  themselves  notorfou<  by 
their  insulting  proceedings  and  violent 
invectives  against  the  King. 

"  This  intelligeike  was  like  a  thunder- 
bolt to  us ;  we  dismissed  them,  entreat- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  to  remain 
quiet  and  delay  the  insurrection^  until 
another  day,  ^Ui  they  came  back  an 
hour  after  to  apprize  us  that  it  was  toa 
late  to  remain  inactive,  every  one  bdng 
in  motion,  and  hastening  to  the  ap- 
pointed place. 

**  The  affair  growing  alarming*  iHe 
Count  de  Brahe  begged  of  me  to  wait 
upon  the  King,  adding  he  would  join  us 
in  the  course  of  an  hour :  he  further  in- 
duced me  to  make  every  elJbrt  to  per- 
suade his  Majesty  to  act  resolutely  in 
this  critical  juncture,  namely  to  deter* 
mine  on  victory  or  death. 
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.  ,  **  On  entering  his  Majesty's  closet  1 
l&und  the  Queen  and  two  of  my  friends, 
who  strongly  supported  my  pressing  so- 
licitations. Wc  entreated  him  to  moant . 
iiis  horse,  and  the  Queen  offered  to  at- 
tend him  on  this  perilous  occaaioa;  but 
while  we  were  urging  all  the  advan- 
laget  which  must  result  to  our  cause  from 
bis  presence}  we  were  informed  thai  the 
plot  was  discovered,  tbateur  antagonists 
were  as:iembling,  thai  their  patroles 
were  already  parading  the  streets,  and 
that  the  populace  was  totally  dispersed. 
'•  Our  situation  was  growing  despe- 
rate :  we  entreated  the  Kin^  to  go 
down,  shew  himself  and  place  himself  at 
Ihe  head  of  the  castle :  it  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  would 
ntosl  assuredly  have  mode  no  difficulty  of 
obeying  and  marching  wherever  he 
pfeiMed ;  and  it  was  most  probable  that 
hy  favour  of  the  nigl)t  we  might  have 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  every 
post. 

••All  our  entreaties  proved  of  no 
avail,  his  Majesty  did  not  teel  any  of  that 
ardour  and  courage  which  fired  our 
breasts,  and  I  perceived  at  once  all  the 
di^slers  that  must  result  from  attempts 
the  success  of  which  seemed  so  very 
doubtful.  I  went  home  deeply  grieved 
at  our  miscarriage,  and  filled  with  regret 
at  having  entered  into  such  a  Qoomentous 
enterprize,  without  first  ascertaining 
what  degree  of  energy  he  was  capable  of 
displaying,  who  was  to  be  soul  of  the 
whole. 

"  My  duty  calling  me  to  the  Cowrt  I 
went  tjiere  the  next  morning.  Every 
llting  seemed  quiet ;  but  I  was  soon  afiker 
iiitbrcned  that  several  persons  had  already 
been  secured,  and  that  the  citizens  had 
orders  to  take  up  arms;  no  reliance 
being  placed  on  the  garrison,  the  greater 
pari  of  which  was  attached  to  the  Court, 

.  and  averse  to  the  prevailing  faction.  ^  I 
dined  with  the  King.  No  conversation 
passed  at  table,  we  looked  at  each  other 
Ml  silence  and  dismay.  Tlie  Queen 
alone  displayed  some  spirit;  her  firm- 
Yiess  during  this  awful  crisis  contrasted 
strangely  with  her  husband's  weakness. 
Tt)C  latter  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
fhecare  of  Trovideoce,  while  the  Princess 
deplored  only  that  she  was  not  a  man » 
anitl  still  shewed  herself,  although  a  wo- 
tnan,  capable  of  any  energetic  enter«^ 
prize. 


•'On  rtsing  from  taUe  I  called  on  the 
Count  de  Brahe.  He  was  in  no  better 
humour  ihan  myself,  but  still  he  did  not 
deem  the  aifarr  so  serious  as  it  really  was. 
Wc  learnt  in  the  evening  that  the  Baron 
de  Horn,  Mareschal  of  the  Court, .  had 
been  apprehended :  it  was  he,  who, un- 
known to  us,.had  caused  the  populace  to 
rise.  This  distressing  intelligence  no 
longer  permitted  us  to  doubt  the 
fatal  consequences  we  had  to  appre- 
hend. The  Baron  de  Horn  |>ossesed  full 
knowledge  of  our  revolutionary  scheme, 
and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  he  would  not 
have  sufficient  courage  and  fortitude  t» 
preserve  silence." 

Several  of  the  prisoners  were  ex- 
ecuted but  Count  de  Hordt  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  into  Denmark : 
be  wa^  outlawed,  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head,  and  so  bittef,  so 
deadly  was  the  animosity  against 
him,  that  he  was  hunted  from  state 
to  state^  the  Swedish  ambassadors  at 
diiferent  courts  having  received  or^ 
ders  to  require  from  any  of  thenv 
that  he  should  be  sent  under  an  es- 
cort to  Stockholm  in  case  he  should 
flee  to  them  for  protection. 

An  instance  of  friendship  and  niapf^ 
nanimity  occurred  on  this  occasion 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  with  in- 
delible characters.  Being  at  Ham- 
burgh, the  Comitde  Hordt  chanced 
to  meet  the  Count  de  Pless,  who 
told  him  that  tie  had  just  coine  from 
Pyrmont  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Prince  de  Waldeck :  that  the  Prince 
had  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  de  Hordt,,  that  he  had  par- 
ticularly desired  the  Count  de  Pless 
to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  place  of 
his  concealment,  and  if  he  could 
discover  it,  to  assure  the  fugitive, 
that  on  his,  the  Prince*^  estates^ 
both  himself  and  his  family  should 
receive  protection.  On  the  very 
next  morning  the  Count  set  off  for 
Pyrmont^  and  was  received  by  his 
old  friend  and  protector  with  the 
greatest  demonstration  of  joy  and 
welcome.  Every  thing  seeined  to 
smile  upon  the  Count,  and  he  had 
deitermined  with  his  \yife  and  of* 
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"dren  to  settle  in  this  hospitable  asy- 
'lum  when  a  circumstance  occurred 

which  disturbed  bis  tranquillity.    It 

was  this: 

«'  The  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Prince 
de  Walldeck  nearly  in  the  following 
itcrnls.  •TheSwedi'sh  Envoy  has  just 
presented  a  memorial,  wherein  he  states 
that  his  ffovemment,  having  discovered 
that  the  Count  de  Hordt  has  withdrawn 
to  Germany  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
Prince  de  Walldeck's  territorj,  request 
His  Imperial  Majesty  to  cause  the  fu- 

^'gitive  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to 
Sweden  under  escort.*  The  Emperor 
in  compliance  with  this  demand  ap- 
prized the  Prince  that,  although  reluc 
tantty,  he  could  not  withhold  the  neces- 

'  sary  orders. 

"  My  generous  protector  communi- 
cated this  letter  to  me  with  a  smile  on 
his  countenance.  My  surprise  was  great 
on  finding  that  the  Imperial  Court,  who 

'  had  never  experienced  the  slightest 
cause  of  displeasure  against  me,  and  who 
might  have  l>een  informed  by  several  of 
the  Austrian  Generals,  and  M.  de  Kau- 
niiz  tlie  prime  minister  in  particular,  of 
the  many  services  I  had  rendered  the 
Allies,  should  yield  so  readily  to  the  vin- 
dictive wishes  of  my  persecutors.  But 
what  ties  does  not  state  policy  break 
through  ?  what  considerations  does  it 
not  sacrifice  ?  The  courts  of  Vienna  and 
and  Versailles  were  then  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  good  will  of  every  other  court 
in  Europe.  They  wished  to  declare 
waf  against  the  King  of  Prussia;  the 
safie  project  was  on  the  carpet  in  Stock- 
holm. Every  other  power' was  to  form 
a  coalition  against  this  monarch.  How 
cpuld  so  insignificant  an  individual  as 
^yself  be  thought  of  in  such  circum- 
stances 1  My  enemies  must  have  been 
very  active  and  successful. 

**  Having  read  the  letter  with  a  de- 
gree of  emotion  which  I  could  not  sup- 
press, and  which  any  other  person  must 
also  have  felt  in  my  place,  I  said  to  the 
Prince  de  Walldeck  ;  '  Well,  mv  lord, 
my  fate  is  in  your  hands.*  *  I  hope/ 
replied  he,  *  that  my  way  of  thinking  is 
too  well  known  to  you,  to  permit  vou  to 
ci;itertain  the  idea  that  I  could  be  ca- 
pable of  so  dishonourable  an  act ;  I  would 
sooner  lose  all  that  i  possess.  Remain 
with'  me*    Never  shall  the  Emperor^  or 


any  other  person  On  earth  wesLen  ih» 
friendship  which  I  bear  you,  aod  iittb 
me  break  through  the  duty  I  owe  & 
good  man,  who  has  unfortunately  become 
the  object  of  persecution.'  1  express^ 
my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  this  excdicht 
Prince,  but  declared  in  my  turn  that  I 
never  would  consent  that  he  should  ood* 
mit  his  own  safety  or  interest  on  mj  K- 
count ;  he  was  still  at  that  tine  Mveh 
chal  in  the  Emperor's  service.  Then 
ohiiging  expressions  he  made  use  ofoQ 
this  occasion  are,  and  will  ever  be  pre- 
sent to  my  mind.  But  after  a  preUy 
long  struggle  of  generosity  between  u«, 
I  left  his  country  with  a  heart  dccpty 
impressed  with  so  many  proofs  ofal< 
tachment  and  benevolence  which  I  had 
received  from  his  Highness,  and  no  less 
regretting  a  court  where  I  had  ex|»- 
rienced  every  attention  which  could  con- 
duce to  banish  the  remembrance  of  (lie 
persecutions  I  was  exposed  to,  and  set 
off  for  Switzerland." 

The  frowns  of  fortune,  however, 
were  not  unenliveued  by  a  smile. 
The  Count  waa  exceedingly  well  re- , 
ceived  in  Switzerlandy  and  among: 
other  personages  by  Voltaire.  He' 
received  also  the  very  gratifying  i»*v 
telligence  from  hw  wife  that  his  for-j 
tunc  had  remained  untouched ;  tfwt' 
one  of  his  children  hud  been  takea 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,^ 
and  a  second  under  that  of  his  ov&j 
brother.  She  informed  him  aw 
that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  wW 
was  at  that  time  reigning  Duke  of 
Holstein,  had  ia  con$equence  of  tf« 
application  from  herself  sent  orAeti 
to  the  governor  of  his  heretlitary 
states  to  give  the  Count  assurance 
of  his  special  protection,  sccom- 
panied  by  an  invitation  to  lodge  ia 
tha  castle,  and  b^  an  offer  of  i 
guard  for  the  security  of  hispersoo. 
The  Count  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  pt'offered  asylaB 
and  repaired  to  Holstein,  whcB 
after  a  series  of  dangers  and  dis 
tresses  he  had  the  ineicpressible  f© 
licity  of  embracing  his  &tmily  ii 
health  and  security. 

But  a  state  of  itiaction  was  ill- suit 
ed  to.  the  babit^i  and  dispcsition  o 
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Count  Hordt :  in  his  retirement  he 
had  dwelt  with  admiration  oh  the 
military  genius  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick who  was  then  making  his  first 
campaign  of  the  seven  years^  war. 
When  tliat  splendid  campaign  was 
over  the  King  of  Pinissia  availed 
himself  of  t!ie  winter  (1757)  to  fill 
up  the  deficiencies  of  bis  army  and 
.  make  new  levies.  He  sent  propo- 
saU  to  the  Count  to  enter  into  his 
service ;  the  latter  eagerly  embraced 
the  invitation  and  was  accordingly 
appuinted  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
luent  of  two  battalions.  Entering 
into  the  army  is  like  marrying  a 
wife;  a  military  man,  fairly  wedded 
to  bis  profession,  will  cleave  unto 
it  at  the  ex  pence  of  all  his  connec-  • 
tions.  For  this  will  he  **  leave  fa- 
ther and  mother,"  for  this  will  he 
sometimes  break  asunder  bonds 
Mhich  ought  ever  to  be  held  sacred. 
Two  of  the  confederated  powers 
against  which  Frederick  was  now 
fighting  were  Russia  and  Sweden  ; 
Russia,  to  the  crown  of  which  the 
generous  protector  of  Count  Hordt 
was  presumptive  heir,  and  Sweden 
his  native  country ! 

The  zeal  and  military  skill  which 
ihe  Count  displayed  in  his  new  ser- 
vice were  not  lost  upon  Frederick 
'who  repeatedly  testified  a  respect 
for  his  talents,  the  sincerity  of 
which  could  not  be  questioned.  The 
fact  perhaps  was,  that  Count  de 
Honk  (>ossessed  not  either  that  emi- 
nent rank  or  that  eminent  merit 
which  could  for  a  moment  excite 
any  jealousy  in  the  monarch's  bo- 
som. Frecferick  was  perfectly  ava- 
ricious  of  fame  and  would  gladly 
hai'c  monopoii;ised  all  the  credit  of 
alibis  victories.  He  hated  tlje  Mar. 
sfKtl  Dauii  because  he  had  reaspn  to 
f.'ar  him,  and  his  own  jgeoerals  bad 
someiiiiies  reason  to  complain  that 
they  did  not  enioy  the  merit  to 
which  their  exploits  had  entitled 
lliem. 

The  regiment  of  Count  de  Hordt 
consisted    principally  of   Austrian 
Ann,  Rev.  Vol,  v. 


Prisoners :  being  obliged  to  retreat 
efore  the  superior  forces  of  Cjene- 
rat  Romanzow  firom  Driesen  to 
Friedberg,  he  had  disi)atchcd  »n 
officer  to  warn  General  llusoh  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  con- 
siderable force,  proposing  eitlfer  to 
fall  back  upon  his  posts  or  defend 
himself  till  Rusch  should  advance  to 
his  assistance.  While  waiting  for 
this  reinforcement  the  enemy  press- 
ed close  upon  him  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  forming  his  men 
into  a  hollow  square  and  resisting 
several  attempts  of  the  enemy's 
horse  to  break  his  ranks  bv  a  well- 
directed  fire  from  his  amliery  and 
musketry.  At  this  criucal  moment 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  of  his 
men,  diminishing  his  square  tu  less 
than  half  its  number,  des-rted  at 
onceanfl  threw  themschvs  among 
the  enemy's  horse  who  were  pur- 
suinghim.  The  Count  nevertheless 
effected  his  retreat  to  Landsberg  in  ' 
safety,  aud  dispatched  an  oflicer 
with  the  report  to  Count  Dohna  who 
immediately  forwarded  it  to  head 
quaiters.  His  majesty  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  condfuct  of  Count  ' 
de  Hordt  that  he  issued  orders  for 
each  of  the  provincial  battalions^ 
which  consisted  of  natives  alone,"  t6 
send  a  hundred  men  in  order  to  fiH 
up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
desertion  of  the  Austrians. 

At  the  battle  of  Zorndorff,  in 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  the  Count  de  ' 
Fermor  and  forced  him  to  r.iise  t!)^ 
siege  of  Cilstrin,  Hordt  covered 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  had  bcea 
thrown  over  the  Oder,  and  extri- 
cated himself,  by  a  ruse  de  guerre, 
from  the  superior  forces  of  General 
Romanzow. 

An  anecdote  occurs  here  worth 
met^tioning:  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  several  Swedish  officers 
who  haa  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Prussians  interceded  with  Count  de 
Hordt  that  he  would  obtain  from  his 
majesty  leave  for  them  to  return  to  * 
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Sweden    on     their    parole.       The  olfioer  at  tlieir  head.    I  saw  al  onceit 

Count  obtained  this  favour  in  behalf  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  escape, 

of  two  of  them,  who  on  their  jour^  af^d  soon  after  die  Cos«acks  be^  to 

ney  betrayed  an  ingratitude  which  co^d   around   me,     Neverthclcis  my 

canic  to  Frederick's  ears.     He  in-  dmgoonand  I  .nicceeded  lo  cut  our  way 

stantly  wrote  the  followine  letter  to  ^^^"^^  >  ^^  ^  ""'^^ed  the  road,  and  got 

the  Count :     "  You  have  induced  l^t^^e^^i^^^  "^^^  "^  ^""'"^  "^^ 

i^  to  grant  twoof  your  countrjmen  "V^,;^Co~'k5  who  ride  rery  fleet 

lea%e  to  retumhomeon  parole;  and  i^^,  surFouoded  me  again.  They  fired 

by  way  of  shewing  their  gratitude  a  few  sIkXs  at  me  wiih  their  carabines 

tliey  have  said  on  the  road,  that       

sooner  or  later  some  means 


would 

be  found  td  surrender  yon  dead  or 
alive  into  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 
I  thought  proper  to  eive  you  this 
warning  that  you  may  oe  upon  your 
guard  and  not  be  ready  in  future  to 
serve  persons  who  can  think  thus." 
The  Count  rt plied  that  he  was  duly 
sensible  of  his  majesry's  solicitude, 
but  that  so  long  as  he  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the   roirinient  he  hiul 

J  laced  under  his  caiv,  he  :.!»ould 
ave  nothing  to  appreliend  from  his 
enemies.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
woefully  mistaken. 

After  the  battle  of  Frankfort,  in 


which  I  impiudentl^  relumed  with  my 
pistols;  when  ihejr  rushed  upon  mealuv 
pethc-r.  I  had  got  off  roy  horse  wbo  was 
m  mire  up  (o  his  neck,  consequently  un- 
able to  stir,  and  bad  no  other  resuurce 
left  but  that  of  accepting  their  propool 
to  surrender  myselr  a  prisoner  of  war. 
They  gare  me  one  of  their  horses  whiA 
I  «  as  obliged  lo  mouni,  and  tlicy  brought 
me  bark  with  them. 

*'  My  attendant,  who  had  Escaped 
their  pursuit  through  the  swifincsn  or  bis 
horse,  reached  cur  camp  and  made  are- 
port  of  what  had  passed.  They  flew  to 
my  assistanpe^  but  it  was  too  late ;  tiie 
Cossacks  had  already  brought  roe  to  t&eir 
advanced  posts.  They  took  my  watd 
and  purse,  according  to  the  prdclice  on 


which  [.audohu  defeated  the  Kincr  of    '"'''  occasions,  hut,  except  that,  I  had 

Pi^ussia  with  the  loss  of  nearly^ir  '^^J^f^"  «<>  ^n^Pjani  of  their  trcatineBt,, 

his  artilJerv,  liis  niaiestv  made  a  re-     V'"^  \  ^'^^  l*'/*^  kr^oy^.^  as  I  did  tbs^ 


treat  aud  ordered  Count  de  llordi  to 
cover  die  left  of  his  army,  and  the 
camp  ovens. 

^'  At  d»^  break  1  \^'ei.t  out  on  In^rse- 
back  to  yi'cit  my  puf?ts,  and  having  ad- 
vanced as  far  as^he  one  which  Colonel 
BHIing  had  placed,  I  found  it  too  much 
estfpo^ed.  The  officer  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  it  assured  me  the  enemy  were 
more  ti)an  a  league  distance,  y'et  not 
being  equally  convinced  of  this  as  he 
seemed  lo  be,  I  desired  him  to  return 
into  thccarhp  with  his  thirty  hu«ars,  and 
while  he  ^as  collecting  them,  I  rode 
up  a  heiglit,  followed  by  a  single  dragoon. 

"  My  Conjectures  re«?pecling  the 


clescription  of  troops,  I  did  not  expect  lo  , 
come  off  so  cheaply . " 

The  unfortunate  captive  was  now  I 
led  from  post  to  p)st  till  he  .came  to 
that  occupied  by  General  Tottleheii,, 
who  had  the  command  of  all  the  ad- 
vanced guards  and  light  trooj^  im 
the  Russian  army.  This  general,! 
with  whom  he  had 'served  in  Hol- 
land, loaded  him  witli  civilities:- 
they  dined  together,  and  after  din- 
ner  the  general  enquired  of  his  prt** 
soner  whether  it  was  in  bis  power  to 
do  him  any  senice,  adding  that  ia 
case  he  was  desirous  of  transmitting 


r;ic  ,ui:  r...  f'  u'T'^  IT"  a  ^''^^^  to  the  king  he  would  most 
rils  this  post  was  exposed  to,  were  but  ,..;i!;««.i..  ««j  ^  T*"  i  r  Ji 
lodweirgrounded.  On  a  sudden  I  per-  Tk  ?^  ^  and  expeditiously  forwarfj 
cei ved  about  two  hundred  Cossacks. who,  i^  J^V  ^"^  ""^  '".^  trumpets.  On  tb^ 
after  having  driven  away  two  vedettes  ^^^'^o^^^g  morning  die  king returneft 
from  before  ilia  viJlage,  rushed  on  tiie  ^^^swer  by  a  trumpet:  **  I  am  ex- 
rest  of  the  troop.  These  made  no  re-  ceedingly  concerned  sit  your  having) 
•distance,  and  sui^endered  themselves  been  taken  prisoner.  1  h.ive  ap* 
prisoners    of    vrar  togeilier  wiih    the  prized  my  Major  General  Willicb, 
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who  is  resident  commissary  for  the 
exchangee  of  prisoners  at  Butan,  of 
this  circumstance;  and  I  am  the 
more  confident  that  no  difficulties 
will  be  raised  in  your  exchange  as  I 
have  several  Russian  officers  and 
e%'en  generals,  among  my  prisoners. 
In  tiie  mean  time  I  pray  God  to 
keep  an  eye  of  protection  upon  you. 
Sept- 25,  175a. 

(signed)  FREDERICK." 
From    general    Tottleben's,    he 
was  conducted  to    head    quarters, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  ut- 
most politeness    and  respect,    not 
only  by  General  Soitikoff  himself, 
but  by  all  the  Russiati  officers  of  dis- 
tinction.    M.    de    Romanzow  was 
among  the  number,  who  expressed 
his  gladness  at  becoming  acquainted 
with  bis  gallant  foe,  regretting  only 
that  he  should  have  been  indebted 
for  the  advantage  to  an  occurrence 
JO  disagreeable  to  the  Count.     He 
remained  at  bead  quarters  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  was  then  for- 
warded to  St.  Petersburg  where  a 
severe  fate  awaited  him.     At  the 
order  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  he 
was  ordered  to  be  confined  for  life 
within  four  bare  walls  in  the  center 
of  the  citadel,  prohibited  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper!     The  severity 
of  his  treatment  arose  from  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  intended  to 
have  produced  a  very  different  ef- 
fect.   After  the  battle  of  Zomdorff 
Frederick  hadtronfined  several  Rus- 
sian officers  in  the  fortress  of  Cils- 
trin;  the  garrison    of  which  place 
being  veiy  weak,  the  prisoners  had 
formed  a  conqoimcy  to  murder  their 
guards  and  make  their  escnpe.  The 
eonsplracy,  however,  was  detected, 
»nd  a  lieutenant  who  was  convicted 
of  being  the  author  of  it  was  broken 
t)n   the  wheel.     Frederick,   on  the 
frapture  of  Count  de  Hordt,  in  order 
k>  facilitate  his  exchanee  had  re-> 
leased  on  his  parole  the  first  in  rank 
biong  his  Russian  j>risoners,  Count 
le  Czeruichef,  desiring  him  to  in- 
bnn  his  court  that  every  other 'pri- 


soner of  his  nation  should  be  libera-* 
ted  whenever  the  court  of  Russia 
had  confirmed  the  arrangements  be 
bad  made  in  Butan  in  Pomerania 
for  the  exchange  of  the  respective 
prisoners. 

On  his  arrival  at  Petersburg 
Count  Czernichef  communicated  to 
the  empress  the  story  Of  the  lieute* 
nant^s  execution,  without  mention- 
ing the  concomitant  circumstances^ 
which  so  exasperated  her  imperial 
majesty  that  she  resolved  on  taking 
a  Imjrering  revenge,  and  Count  de 
Hordt  Was  the  victim. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  she  made  a  vow  never  to  in*- 
flict  capital  punishment  on  any  indi- 
vidual ;  to  this  vow  she  religiously 
adhered,  and  to  it  probably  th« 
Count  was  indebted  for  his  life. 

In  this  melancholy  situation,  ex- 
posed to  every  indignity  and  hard- 
ship, the  Count  passed  five  and 
twenty  months!  The  King  of 
Prussia  had  made  several  unsuccess* 
ful  applications  in  his  favour,  and 
weary  at  last  of  receiving  none  but 
evasive  answers  from  the  court  of 
Russia,  he  had  put  an  end  to  all  ex-* 
change  of  prisoners,  had  recalle4 
his  commissary,  General  de  Willich, 
and  confined  two  officers  of  his:h 
rank  in  a  fortress,  one  a  Russian 
the  other  a  Swede,  formally  decla- 
ring that  their  heads  should  answer 
for  Uiat  of  the  Count  de  Hordt. 

This  strong  measure  had  the  de* 
sired  effect :  it  was  determined  to 
release  the  prisoner,  and  the  Em- 
press actually  s(«it  him  a  large  pac- 
ket of  clothes  and  linen,  that,  on  his 
return,  he  might  app^^ar  before  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  rank.  At  this  interest- 
ing period,  however,  the  Empress 
died,  and  it  was  reserved  for  her 
successor  to  throw  0|>en  the  doors 
of  his  dungeon.  The  accession  of 
Peter  HI.  produced,  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  European  powers:  bi^ 
admiration  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  ever  beeo  enthusiastic,  and  fa^ 
Y  2 
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iastahtly  pdblished  a  mcnriorjal  to 
the  ministers  of  h's  allies  in  favour 
of  peace.  To  effect  this  desirable 
object,  be  even  expressed  his  rea- 
diness to  sacrifice  all  the  conquests 
which  "hud  been  made  by  the  arms 
of  Russia  in  the  course  of  the  war  ; 
aiiid  on  receiving  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  to  his  niemorial  from  the 
couits  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  he 
'  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Frederick.  He  even  joined  part 
of  his  forces  to  those  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  in  order  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  Silesia,  while  he 
commanded  another  army  to  march 
towards  Holstein. 

Peter  III.  it  vnll  be  recollected, 
had  been  the  protector  of  Count  de 
Hordt,  wlicn  a  hunted  fuiritivefrom 
the  court  of  Sweden.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  object  of  his  protcc- 
t'ou :  on  the  very  day  of  his  acces- 
sion, h.^  sent  an  aide-de-camp  and 
one  of  the  royal  carriages  to  the  pri- 
son, informing  tine  Count  that  he  was 
at  liberty,  and  desiring  his  company 
at  court.  The  Emperor  received 
him  with  the  utmost  condescension, 
presented  him  with  five  hundred 
rubles,  and  a  sword  in  lieu  of  that 
which  had  been  ignominiouslj-  Ui- 
ken  from  him  during  liis  confine- 
ment. The  Emperor  wotdd  not 
9uifer  the  Count  to  leave  his  court 
till  his  Prussian  majesty  had  sent 
him  a  minister.  He  accordingly  re- 
paained  some  time  longer  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  was  received  into  all 
the  private  parties  both  of  the  Em- 
preiis^and  her  husband. 
.  Immediately  on  his  libeiration,  the 
Count  wrote  a  letter  to  Frederick, 
aitil  sent  it  by  an  estafette,  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  g:enerous 
treatment  he  had  received  jrom  the 
Emperor.  The  following;  answer 
\sas  brouj;iit  to  him  one  day  whilst 
dm  ng  athis  Imperial  majesty's  ta- 
ble : 

**  I  AM  deeply  afflicted 
At  iKe  diftasters  wulU  you  Iulvc  c^pe-^ 


rienced;  had  tt  depended  on  my  good  wlB 
alone,  they  should  have  been  te^ttmaied 
lonj5  ago,  and  .you  should  have  enjoyed 
a  happier  existence  and  one  better  suited 
to  reward  yoyr  lacrit,  Yuu  m»y  your- 
selfjudge  wliat  pleasure  I  must  have  ex- 
perienced, on  learaing  by  your  lelter  of 
the  l!Hh  January  last,  llie  generous  leso- 
hrtion  Hts  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  tbe 
Russias  had  taken  of  restoring  to  yoa 
your  liberty,  and  doing  you  ju>trce  ia 
so  distinguished  a  manner. 

"  This  act  of  generosity,  with  whlA 
His  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  signalize 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  confirms  the 
favourable  idea  I  had  always  formed  of 
bis  dispositios^aad  will  stand  as  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  his  iu>lice  and 
magnanimity.  It  has  filled  me  vrilh 
prfrfband  admiration,  winch  in  order  la 
manifest,  I  thought  there  coald  not  be  a 
better  way  than  to  release  awl  send  back 
ransom  free,  every  Riwsian  pris^Mwr  in 
my  Stales,  causing  th«»  to-  be  sarren- 
dcrecl  lo  the  Russian  Generals  on  the 
frontiers.  1  have  al.^a  Usued  the  neces- 
saiy  oiders,  that  the  Swedish  Co'onel 
de  Lilienberg,  whom  I  had  caused  to  b<f 
deUined  bv  way  oi'  reprisals,  should  im- 
mediately be  released* 

"  1  make  no  doubt,,  however,  but  H» 
Imperial  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  tne 
gracious  promise  he  has  already  vnt» 
you,  will  graut  you  permission  toreluni 
10  me,  who  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  you,  and  making  you  jfofget  youi 
past  misfortunes. 

"  My  Colonel,  Aide-de-camp,  and 
High  Chamberlain*  Baron  de  Goliz, 
whom  1  am  going  to  send  in  order  to  ex- 
press to  His  Imperial  Majesty  my  best 
wishes  on  his  accession  to  the  thrune, 
and  the  a«isurances  of  my  perfect  esteem 
and  friendshrp,  will  tell  you  more  rt 
length  what  are  my  real  sentiment*  to- 
wards you ;  referring  you  therefore  M 
what  he  wiH  say  from  ro«,  1  conclude, 
praying  the  Lord  wiU  psc«trve  you  « 
IS  Iwly  *^*^^P!J«;^j        FREDERICK 

Breslau^  \Oih  Fttruary  1762." 

"  No    sooner    had  the  Empet^  i 

nished  reading  thii  JetU-f.  than  he  a« 
ah»ud:  "  How !  will  ibe  King  be  b€l<»r 
hand  \%ith  me;  1  have  released  a  pn 
seiner,  and  he  <er.d<  me  back  all  mine 
Then  turning  rouni  to  one  o:  his  Aides 
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Jfc-tamp:  ^'ttOj'^said  he,  •*  go  to  the  Se- 
cretary a%  war ;  lei  order*  be  sent  ini- 
itUntty  to  a31  ports  of  my  stales  where 
Bfttssian  <o1diers  arc  detained  prisoners: 
(rnwi  of  them  had  been  removed  into  Si- 
beria) Let  (hem  not  only  be  set  at  Uberty, 
hul  let  them  come  bkher,  whence  ttiey 
shall/be  soiit  back  to  join  their  colours  in 
a  suitable  naanner."  Addressing  after- 
wards f  Jecitenant  General  Werner,  wiio 
sat  viMlh  us  at  table:  *«  General,  con- 
tmoed  he,  you  are  at  liberty,  from  this 
moment,  and  are  perfectly  free  to  return 
to  Prussia  whenever  you  please.^ 

On  the  arrival  of  a  Prussian  mt- 
ftister,  M.  dc  Golty^  Count  de  Hordt 
teft  Petersburg,  and  proceeded  to 
Breslaw,  wjierc  he  was  received  by 
'  f  tederick  with  every  mai*k  of  esteem, 
i'lwlerick  had,  indeed^  behaved 
#ith  a  deiicacy  and  attention  to- 
wards the  Count,  with  the  full  ex- 
tent of  which  the  bitter  had  not 
!rct  beconne  acquainted.  During  hrs 
onff  confinement  m  the  fortress  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  had  not  been  al- 
lowed the  nse  of  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, nor  did  his  nnhappy  wife  know 
whether  lie  had  been  banished  into 
*be  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  had  paid  the 
fcrfcit  of  his  life.  Frederick  en- 
deavoured to  allay  her  fears,  and 
soothed  her  with  the  assurance  that 
he  would  never  relax  in  his  ef- 
forts to  rerlaim  her  husband,  inform- 
xng  her  of  the  vigorous  measures  he 
Wl  taken  for  that  purpose.  The 
Count  being  a  Swede,  Frederick 
bad  never  employed  his  regiment, 
except  during  his  absence,  a^inst 
the  Swedish  troops,  and  now  order- 
ed him  to  march  it  into  Silesia  from 
its  present  quarters  in  Mecklenburg 
and  Swedish  Pomerania. 

It  waa  in  this  campaign  that 
Count  dc  Hordt  receivecT  a  shot 
ifhich  broke  his  arm,  as  he  was  as- 
risting  in  the  siege  of  Schweidnrtz. 
This  town,  though  defended  by  a 
{[arrison  of  nine  thousand  men,  and 
ly  the  united  genius  of  Laudohn 
m&  Daun^  surrendered  to  the  Pnis- 
ias  monarch  after  a  brave  defence 


of  two  months.  This  circumstance^ 
it  is  well  known,  added  to  the  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victory  gained 
by  the  king^s  brother.  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  over  the  Austrians  and 
Imperialists  at  Freyburg,  induced 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  conclude 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  his 
Prussian  majesty  for  Saxony  and 
Silesia.  This  was  preliminary  to  the 
peace  of  Hubertsberg  in  Feb.  1*783,' 
which  terminated  a  war  in  which  all 
the  European  powers  had  been  em^ 
broiled  for  seven  whole  years  ;which 
cost  the  bouse  of  Austri^i  one  bun* 
drcd  and  twenty-six  millions  of 
crowns,  and  the  Ki:ig  of  Prussia  a 
sum  very  little  inferior  in  amount 

At  the  peace,  the  regiment  of 
Count  de  Hordt  was  incorporated 
with  those  of  Pomerania  :  his  offi* 
gers  were  provided  for,  and  Frede- 
rick appointed  the  Count  himself 
to  be  major-general  of  his  forces 
with  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
crowns. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  order  given  to  the  Swe- 
dish ministers  at  foreign  courts  to 
claim  Count  de  Horat  where^'er 
he  miglit  be,  was  effected  by  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  who 
did  not  suffer  her  husband,  the  un- 
fortunate Peter  III.  long  to  enjoy 
the  throne  he  had  sucoceoed  to. 

The  Count  now  fixed  bis  r(?si- 
dence  at  Berlin,  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  hiswHe.  The  kin^  once 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Sweden, 
and  afterwards,  when  his  majesty's 
brother  PriiiCe  Henry  made  a  jour- 
ney thither  in  order  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  sister  the  Queen  of  Sweden^ 
the  Count  was  solicited  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  account  of  their«  ^ 
reception  at  Stockholm,  and  after- 
wards at  tl)e  Imperial  court  of  Catha- 
rine, who  had  sent  his  royal  highness 
an  invitation  to  visit  her  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, form  an  amusing  portion 
of  these  voltimes. 
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By  the  wSy,  it  wras  On  thi^  jour- 
ney, according  to  Count  Hordt,  that 
t|ie  infamous  partition  of  Poland 
was  first  projected.  This  diabolical 
measure  has  usually  been  suppos- 
ed to  have  originated  with  the 
King  of  Prussia :  whether  this  was 
the  case  or  not,  his  majesty  shewed 
no  reluctance  to  accede  to  it,  and 
took  much  pains  to  justify  the  atro- 
cious deed.  The  following  ac- 
count of  it  is  given  in  the  work  be- 
fore us. 

*  M.  de  Segur  saye,  diat  (he  portion 
qf  Pfiland,  aUrihuted  to  Frederick's  ^iicj/t 
vas  entirely  ihe  xoark  of  Catharine,  who 
Jkn  openei  this  project  to  Prince  Hemy, 
This  eloquent  and  leamfd  writer  is  gene*^ 
fally  very  accurate  in  the  fiicts  which  he  re- 
lates ;  but  here»  I  am  certain,  he  has  been 
led  into  an  error  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  famous  affair  was  first  contrived  and 
determined  upon  is  as  follows.  The  Prince 
being  with  tlie  Empress  one  evening,  dis- 
patches from  the  KussiSn  minister  at  War- 
saw were  brought  to  Her  Imperial  High- 
ness, she  hastened  to  read  thens.  The 
Minister  informed  her  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Joseph  li.  had  just  taken  posses- 
sion of  diree  counties  in  Gallicia,  under  the 
least  plausible  pretences  ;  and  that  from  the 
orders  he  had  given  to  the  officers  eno-ust- 
ed  with  the  expedition,  it  was  easy  to  judge 
his  dtterrinination  was  to  keep  what  he  had 
taken.  This  intelligence  having  displeas- 
ed her,  she  turned  abruptly  to  Prince  Hen- 
ry :  *  See,'  said  she,  *  read  these  letters, 
see  what  they  are  about  in  Poland.'  The 
Prince  took  the  letters,  drew  asid.?  and 
resA,  having  finiahed,  he  returned  to  the 
Empress  with  that  air  of  self-satisfaction  a 
happy  thought  inspires.  <  Madam>'  said 
he  to  her,  *  this  intelligence  is  very  good^ 
very  cheering  indeed !  The  Emperor  takes, 
let  him  do  so;  but  let  us  follow  his  exam- 
ple, let  us  take  also  ;  that  is  the  way  to  set 
tfll  right  again.'  *  Well  said,'  replied  the 
I!mpi*ess,  *  the  resource  is  admirable.  AVell, 
let  your  Royal  Highness  plan  out  a  division 
On  e(jual  terms  for  us,  I  am  ready  to  sub- 
9cribe  to  it.'  The  Prince  lefeehe  Empress 
that  moment,  went  home,  called  for  some 
inaps  of  Poland,  marked  out  on  them  such 
portions  of  th^  Polish  tenitoryas  would  suit 
(he  parties^  afi4  (ppupuiiicated  ^t  ^n:^  to 


Her  Imperial  M^eatv.  She  a|frovcd,  a 
Courier  was  instantly  dispatched  to  tk 
King  of  Prussia  by  the  Prince  his  brother» 
and  His.  Majesty's  answer  being,  as  maj 
easily  be  imagined,  perfectly  tavoorable, 
the  adFair  was  concluded.' 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  tbeKing  " 
of  Prussia  conferred  on  Count  de 
Hordt  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gcBe- 
ral  of  his  army,   and  governor  of 
S|jandau.  A  second  time  be  accom* 
panied  Prince  Henry  into  Russia, 
and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  had  the  j 
misfortune  to  bury  his  wife:  that 
wife  who  had  participated  his  dis- 
tresses with  a  degree  of  fortitude, 
courage,  and  constancy,  which  gave 
her  every  claim  to  his  warmest  af-i 
fection  and  gratitude. 

On  the  death  of  Maximilian  Jod 
seph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1777,  a 
new  contest  arose  between  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  court  of  Vieuoa; 
^Vederick,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe 
dismemberment  of  the  electorate, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  Silesia.     Under  the  medi- 
ation of  Russia  and  France,  how- 
ever, peace  was  soon  restored,  and 
Count  de  Hordt,  A^'ho  had  been  or- 
dered to  join  Prince  Henry's  army 
with  a  view  to  penetrate  into  Bohe- 
mia   and  Saxony,    returned   once 
more  to  Berlin.     Here  he  bad  de- 
termined t^  pass  the  rennaiuderof 
his  days  in  retireoient ;   his  heaUh, 
however,   required  that  he   should 
take  a  journey  to  Aix-la-Chapelte 
and  Spa  for  the  benefit  of  the  wr 
tcrs.     Thiisc  ctfected  his  cure,  and 
he  now  determined  on  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  Versailles.     Here  he  ivas 
introduced  under  the  title  of  Baion 
de  Stein,  and  aftir  having  enjoyed 
the  festivities  of  Paris,  quitted  iti 
still  uncertain  where  to  fix  his  final 
re.sidence. 


"I  was  in  (liis?  state  of    uncertaint] 
when  M'veral  ol'my  Iriend^   wrote  to  m< 
that  R  report  prevailed  at  Berlin  thai 
was  on  tlie  poinl  of'iiiarryirig  again.  Tbi 
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.4ln!smnMnce  'Struck  sietbe  incre,  «s  the 
hdy,  who,  they  said»  was  soon  to  be  my 
wUe,  had  for  some  itme  pa^t  been  w 
from  indifferent  ^lo  me.  I  answered 
Ihat  the  marriage  was  half  done^  since  1 
very  willingly  con-'^entcd. 

"  This  pleasing  idea  followed  me  inces- 
santly ever  after ;  I  therefore  resolved  to 
find  out  some  favourable  opportunity, 
cf  discovering  my  sentiments  to  the  lady 
ihe  public  were  so  i^ind  as  to  give  me  for 
a  wife;  witich  proposal  being  accepted, 
I  had  <the  ^ood  fortune  to  obtain  tlie 
hand  of  a  person,  whose  fortune  ha^ 
fijaced  me  in  very  afiueift  circumstAiac*es, 
and  whose  attachment,  good  temper, 
amiable  and  cheerful  disposition  make 
me  forget  all  my  past  troubles  and  trials. 

"  Let  me.  be  allowed  to  conclude 
^  these  memoirs  by  a  little  anecdote  rather 
unique  in  its  kind.  An  uncle  of  my 
^tfe  happening  to  die,  a  rich  manor  in 
Saxony  came  to  her  by  inheritance ;  I 
being  very  fond  of  agriculture  and  par- 
tal  to  a  country  life,  visited  the  estate 
in  order  to  make  various  arrangements 
f«e  had  proposed.  1  explored  all  the 
villages  on  the  manor,  aixl  in  one  of 


them  found  out  the  precise  spot  wherfc 
I  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  Cos- 
sacks.  Changeable  fortune  I  but  a  fevr 
years  before  I  had  beP&n  ^unged  int^m 
state  of  wretched  captivity  on  the  very 
ground  whereof  I  am  now  the  happy 


owner: 


After  the  nwmber  of  pages  wc 
have  devoted  to  these  memoirs,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
we  have  felt  an  interest  in  the 
perusal  of  them.  They  contain  a 
great  deal  of  anecdote  not  merely 
military  but  historical.  The  narra* 
tive  is  perfectly  unassuming ;  the 
Count  speaks  of  himself  with  great 
modesty  as  an  officer,  and  we  may 
allow  him  the  indulgence  of  a 
harmless  vanity  at  the  distinguished 
and  constant  attentions  which  he 
received  from  princes,  kings,  and 
emperors. 

The  translation  is  executed  in  a 
roiserable^stylef  grammatical  igno- 
rance staring  us  full  in  the  face  at 
every  page. . 


Aat.  V.  Memtirt  pf  a  TravcUer  noK  in  Retirmem.  iTrtttm  ty  ifftttfe^-  InUrspenei 
mlU  Idstoricul^  A'^oiy,  iimI  poUiical  Anecdotic,  relative  to  mamy  qf  the  principal 
^^santigis  of  the  presetU  Age.  TroMlatedfrom  tke  French,  under  the  Supervucndiutce 
vftbc  Author.     1 2rao-  5  vols. 

©AVID  HUME  begins  the  me-  reign  courts,  and  was  early  initiated 
«ioir»ofhisownHfethus:"Itisdiffi-  into  the  rovsteries  of  diplomacy. 
*uH:  for  a  roan  to  speak  longof  him-  It  may  perhaps  have  been  seen, 
«ctf  without  vanity ;  therefore  J  shall  says  he,  m  the  concluding  chapter, 
he  ^art.*'  Accordingly  the  whole  thsU:  I  have,  as  much  as  possibloy 
<rf  his  narrative  is  comprised  within  avoided  bringing  myself  forward^  as 
fifteen  pages.  Such  a  motive  for  an  object  worthy  ot  attracting  the 
brevity  was  not  very  likely  to  influ-  attention  of  the  public:  on  the  con- 
duce the  mind  of  a  Frenchman ;  ac-  trary,  I  have  considered  myself  only 
cordingly  M,  Dutens'  narrative  runs  as  a  canvas  upon  which  I  wished  to 
througfh  four  volumes  t.  But  Mr. 
Homers  memoirs  are  those  of  an  au- 
thor; W.  Dutens*  are  those  of  atra- 
teller  :    and  of  a  traveller  who  has 

seen  a  great  deal  of  the  worfd,  who  collected,  and  draw  the  portraits  of 

iias  passed  much'  of  his  time  at  fo-  those  whom  I  had  known.    This  is 


present  all  the  objects  I  had  to  in- 
troduce; the  w^arp  by*  means  of 
which  I  might  connect  and  unite 
together  the  anecdotes  which  I  had 


*  Count  dc  Hordt  died  at  Berlin  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  wife  followed  him  into  die 
ryanre  soon  after. 
\   Tl&e  Memoirs  close  with  the  fourth  volume :  the  fifth  it  a  collecdoa  of  Anai« 
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0iode8t  enough,  and  really  all  cir- 
-cum.stancesconsideredy  there  is  per- 
haps less  ground  for  the  charge  of 
vanity — at  mosta  venial  foible — than 
migfH  have  been  expected.  Like 
Roiisseau,  M.  Du^ens  flatters  him- 
self that  he  has  spoken  of  those  inci- 
dents of  his  life  which  concern  him- 
neif  only,  as  he  wouk)  have  done 
had  he  been  speaking  of  another 
person.  Je  n^ai  rien  til  de  maa- 
vais,  rien  ajoutg  de  bo'U  says  the 
Genevan  plitlosoplier ;  &  s'il  ni'est 
arriv6  d'employer  quelque  ornement 
indiflf^rent,  ce  n^a  jamais  6t€  que 
pour  remphr  un  vide  occasion^  par 
men  defaut  de  m6moire.  To  fill 
up  som^  such  gap,  we  imagine  that 
M.  Dutens  has  introduced  the  ad* 
venture  of  the  Farmer  of  Arras,  a 
fiction  written  to  amuse  the  Princess 
de  Carigan  during  an  attack  of  me* 
.Jancholy ! 

M.  Dutens  or  M.  Duchillou*  was 
certainly  born  under  a  benignant 
planet :  like  La  Fleur,  he  had  but 
one  miafortuue  in  the  world — he  was 
always  in  love.  Some  princess  or 
other  always  exeruted  despotic  em- 
pire over  his  heart,  which  however 
could  transfer  its  allegiance  from 
one  sovereign  beauty  to  another 
ivith  admirable  faciKty. 
_  ^'h^re  is  such  an  air  of  romance 
ia  tiiese  memoirs^  that  one  has  some 
difficulty  U>  i>elieve  h^  is  xeading  a 
})arrative  of  real  life.  The  pvoto- 
(ype  Wiiich  haunted  our  imagination 
in  the  perusal  of  them  were  the  ad- 
ventures of  |he  renowned  hero  of 
.S^ntillan<|.  F^cb  of  these  gentle- 
anen  acquired  for  himself  the  repu- 
tcition  of  being  the  beU^sprit  of  the 
liei'^hbourh^od  iu  ?cry  early  yputh; 
each  tjuts  h\^  paternal  ro(if  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  world.     Gil  Bla^s 


throws  the  rdinsover  hismiiieVDecl) 
and  before  he  has  got  two  leaguei. 
from  Oviedo,  counts  and  recounts 
into  his  hat  the  ducats  and  reals-- 
ii)   fancy   an   exhausdess  treasure! 
which  his  good  old  uncle  had  ^iren 
him.     Dutens  runs  away  from  his 
father,    and    hires    a   comfortable 
cliaise  for  Paris  upon  the  strength 
of  his  purse,  but  very  unexpectedly 
finds  out  at  Rennes  that  its  contents 
are  exhausted.  Gil  Bias  turns  tutor: 
so  does  Dutens,  and  after  having  ac- 
cepted of  the  situation,  both  dis- 
cover their  own  deficiency  in  the 
requisite  qualifications.      Gil  Bias 
has  the  luck  to  gain  admission  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  whete  he  be- 
comes the  favorite  of  the  minister, 
insinuates  himself    into   the   good 
graces  of  great  people,  and  to  use 
a  home*cpun  phrase,    feathers  his 
nest  in  a  very  warm  and  conifortable 
manner.     Dutens  basks  in  ministe- 
rial sunshine;  becomes  charge-des- 
affaii'ts  at  the  court  of  Turin,  d«- 
gles  after  great  folks  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last,  and  enjoys  from 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
enough  to  have  purchased  Gil  Bias' 
chateau  de  Lirias  in   the  province 
of  Valencia,  the  generous  present 
of  his    patrons    las    seigneurs  it 
Leyva. 

Few  persons  have  seen  more  of 
high  life  than  M.  Dutens:  tbeie 
must  have  been  something  fssd- 
naUng  in  his  manners,  for  the  liir 
dies,  according  to  his  own  accoont, 
which  has  at  least  the  affectation  of 
modesty,  fell  in  love  withbim  where- 
ever  be  went.  So  warm  ^ere  their 
fulvances  in  particular  cases  that, 
influenced  by  a  sense  of  religion* 
which  he  says  never  deserted  nini, 
be  has  more  than  once  ortmceas- 

*  Ditch  ill ou  was  thp  name  of  a  sjnall  estate  belonging  to  the  family*  and  was  f^^ 
to  the  youtiger  brotliers ;  it  was  that  which  M.  Dutefis  bore  in  his  youth,  and  which  b 
has  resumed  now  ;  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  he  always  bore  the  name  of  bifp 
rents,  which  we  shall  employ  in  our  nptice  of  ^ip  work. 
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stttned  an  indifference  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  inao  to  kuve 
fcit,  in  order  to  re))el  them. 

Of  n  man  who  has  seen  so  much, 
who  has  been  au  observer  of  cha- 
'  racters  in  different  countricF,  and 
\ybo  has  so  many  Anecdotes,  histo- 
rical, and  political,  at  his  tonpne's 
ejid,  some  particulars  may  be  fairly 
cxpect(»d. 

VVhil  t  yet  a  lad  at  school,  inee- 
nui  vultus  puer,  ingenuique  pudo* 
ris,  our  hero  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  damsel  who  rallied  6is  bash- 
fuIne$.H  and  timidity,  and  perceiving 
that  she  had  a  novice  to  deal  with, 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  propo- 
S.1I  which  commonlv  comes  from  t!ie 
gentleman^  thnt  cf  Marriage.     As 
.fills  could  not  be  effected  privately, 
his  ardent  mistress  gave  hun  no  rest 
until  be  had  promised  to  solicit  his 
father's  consent.    After  many  a  con- 
flict  ho  at  length  summonedf  up  all 
his  i-esolution  and  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  when  his  father  was 
enjoying  the  cool  air  of  eveninir  in 
bis  garden  to  unburden  his  mind. 
The  s!>^des  of  twiUght  seconded  his 
courage — be  unfolded  the  tale,  but 
his  father  without  uttering  one  sin- 
gle worJ»  turned  round,  and  gave 
him  such  a  ringing  box  on  tlie  ear, 
as  made  any  other  reply  perfectly 
unnecessary.     The  indignant  hero 
fled  instantly  from  his  father's  house; 
and  after  having  fallen  in  love  with 
ttvo  or  three  beauties  in  his  way, 
notwithstanding    this    inauspicious 
commencement    of    his    amours, 
reached  Paris,  and  was  received  at 
the  house  of  a  relation.     He  now 
turns  author,  writes  a  tragedy  which 
is  well  received,  and  dr<iws  an  un- 
favourable   inference  as  to  his  ta- 
lents for  the  drama.    The  French 
stage  must  at  that  time  have  been 
something    like  what  the  English 
«tage  is  now  surely  !    He  remained 
some  time  at  Paris  in  a  very  agree- 
able society  which  ft*equeiited  the 
(louse  of  a  rich  farmer-general  who 
Hai  his  relation  ;  but  it  became  ne- 


cessary at  lengthi  after  the  {ailnre 
of  arother  matrimonial  project,  se* 
riously  to  think  about  some  metSoA 
of  acquiring  independence.  Dti« 
tens  returns  to  his  parents.  The 
only  roads  to  fortune  WcTe  com- 
merce, the  -  bar,  and  the  army. 
Commerce  was  not  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  Dutens,  and  tho  religion 
of  his  family,  through  a  series  of  ge- 
nerations, bad  been  protestantism. 
At  that  time  protestants  could  net 
acquire  rank  and  distinction  in 
France,  being  at  oiice  interdicted 
by  the  rigour  as  well  of  prejudice 
as  of  law.  A  specimen  of  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  is  afforded  in  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  :  ^^  the  archbishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  we  lived  actu- 
ally caused  the  youngest  daughter^ 
who  waj^only  twelve  years  old,  to  be 
torn  from  the  arms  of  my  father,  ta 
place  her  in  a  convent.  Neither 
the  tears  of  a  fond  aiBicted  parent, 
nor  the  representat'ons  of  a  respec- 
table citizen  oppressed  in  the  point 
most  dear  to  him,  nor  the  most  ur- 
gent solicitations  could  soften  the 
ecclesiastic.  My  sister  was  detained 
in  the  convent,  where  she  after- 
wards, at  the  a^e  of  sixteen,  took 
the  veil."  Whde  such  a  story  as 
this  is  upon  record,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  French  Re- 
volution has  not  been  entirely  with- 
out its  advantages.  This  event  de- 
termined M.  Dutens  to  quit  France, 
and  he  accordingly  made  prepara- 
tions for  coming  to  England  where 
he  had  an  uncle  very  well  establish- 
ed. Before  he  set  off  however, 
learning  that  two  English  ladies  of 
distinction  had  just  arrived  in  liis 
native  town,  our  adventurer  con- 
trived to  procure  an  introduction  to 
them.  *'  The  ladies  received  me,'* 
says  he,  *^  with  much  politeness,  and 
appeared  disposed  to  accept  the  of- 
fers which  I  made  tliem  of  aU  the 
services  in  my  power ;  in  fact  I  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  make  myself 
both  useful  and  agreeable^  and  W0 
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agreed  so  tvell  tagedier,  that  from 
morning  till  night  I  never  quitted 
them.*'  These  two  ladies  were  Miss 
Betty  Pitt,  sister  of  the  great  Mr. 
Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chataam,  and 
•Miss  Taylor,  a  youtig  lady  of  roost 
dazzling  beauty,  who  was  her  com- 
panion on  the  tour.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  anxious  and  pressing solici- 
-tations  of  these  ladies,  both  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  enamoured  of 
tl^  happy  hero,  his  impatience  to 
%e  in  England  snade  him  overlook 
every  coi^ideration  of  the  pleasure 
lie  enjoyed  in  tht^ir  society,  and  be 
depaned  for  Eni^land  with  a  letter 
of  recxHumendation  for  Mr.  Pitt  from 
kis  sister,  and  with  another  from 
fh«  same  lady  for  Lord  Barrington. 
On  arriving  at  his  uncle's  in  Eng- 
'land,  M.  Dutens  delivered  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  from  whom  he.  received 
the  most  flattering  attentions  for 
•some  time,  'till  they  were  suddenly 
withheld  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute between  Miss  Pitt  and  the  fa- 
mily of  M.  Dutens  in  France.  Miss 
Pitt  had  written  to  her  brother,  can- 
celling her  former  recommendation 
and  pfcjudicing  him  agamst  the 
object  of  it.  This  anecdote,  says 
Dutens,  reminds  me  of  a  scene  iir 
HaWequin  Courier  :  he  enters  upon 
the  «tag«  with  a  bag  across  his 
shoulders  filled  both  before  and  be- 
hind. *  Where  are  you  going  r'  he 
is  asked.  *  To  the  army.'  *  What 
have  you  got  in  the  front  part  of 
your  bag  ? '  *  Orders  for  the  army.' 
*  And  what  in  the  hind  part  ?'  *  Cmm- 
ter-orders,'* 

Passing  over  some  intermediate 
occmrcnces,  we  find  M.  Dutens  in- 
troduced into  the  family  of  Mr. 
AVyclic  as  preceptor  to  bis  son. 
Mr.  Wyche  was  a  very  benevolent 
character ;  he  was  also  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  science.  M.  Dutens 
on  comparing  bi«  own  acquirements 
with  those  of  the  father  of  his  pupil, 
stood  ashamed  and  confounded  at 
his:  own  ignorance.  What  could 
not  be  concealed  it  became  prudent 


to  avow:  but  iasteiid  of  veceirinf 
from  Mr.  Wyche  the  well  meritad 
reproaches  which  he  expected,  Du^ 
tens  was  overcome  with  th«  kind- 
ness of  his  patron,  who  undeitook 
to  qualifv  the  tutor  for  the  educa^ 
tion  of  his  chikd.  In  this  family 
our  adventurer  continued  with  u&. 
interrupted  happiness  till  the  death 
of  his  pupil  for  whom  he  had  m- 
bibed  a  very  sincere  friendship; 
whose  death  is  described,  and  whose 
loss  is  deplored  with  great  feeliag. 

Mr.  Wyche  had  two  other  chifd- 
ren,  a  son  ten  years  old,  whom  he 
took  from  school  in  order  to  place 
under  the  care  of  M.  Dutens^  %xA 
a  daughter,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  latter  was  about  eighteen  yem 
of  age,  her  figure  was  graceful,  and 
her  counlienance  pleasing,  expres- 
sive q£  innocence  and  tenderness/ 
M.  Dutens  undertook,  witli  great 
assiduity,  the  instruction  of  thislat* 
ter  in  reading,  writing,  and  speak* 
ing.  His  attentions  made  an  im* 
pression  on  the  grateful  andsusce|h 
tible  heart  of  his  fsur  pupil ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  imagined  that  tier  artless  in- 
dications of  affection  should  have 
been  witnessed  without  emoties. 
I'he  story  of  this  affair  is  altogedier 
a  very  interesting  one :  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  M.  Dutens  had  too  higha 
sense  of  honour  to  take  the  advan- 
tage which  his  situatioo  gave  him; 
and,  that  ratlier  than  expose  himself 
to  temptations  which  might  hate 
been  too  powerful  to  have  resisted, 
he  tore  himself,  with  tears  in  hb 
eyes,  from  a  family  to  which  behai 
been  indebted  for  some  of  the  hap* 
piest  hours  of  his  life. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  M.  Dutem 
launches  into  public  life :  he  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Upton,  after- 
wards Lord  Templeton,  who  had 
accepted  an  appointment  to  go  to 
Turin  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie  (Lord  Bute's  bro- 
ther), the  British  minister  at  that 
court.  Mr.  Upton,  for  some  rea-. 
son,  was  desirous  of  relinquishing 
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his  engagement,  and  wrote  to  M« 
Dutens,  proposing  to  recommend 
him  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  and 
in  the  conrse  of  the  journey  to  de* 
dine  the  secretaryship  in  liis  fa^'our. 
The  plan  is  agreed  to  and  accom- 
plished in  all  its  parts.  Dutens  com- 
pletely acquires  the  confiilence  and 
nivour  of  his  principal ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  Lord  Bute,  at  the  death 
•f  their  nncle  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
recalled  his  brother  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
in  order  to  assume  the  office  of  se- 
cretary of  slate  for  the  affairs  of 
ficodand,  tlie  latter  obtained  per- 
mission to  leave  his  secretaiy  at 
the  court  of  Turin  in  the  character 
of  charge-des-affairts  on  the  part  of 
the  Hn^  of  England.  M.  Dutens 
was  Dot  insensible  to  the  singularity 
of  his  situation:  bom  in  France,  and 
brought  up  in  France,  he  was  mini- 
iter  at  a  foreign  court  from  the  king 
of  England,  who  was  tlieti  at  war 
with  France. 

"  When  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  upon 
(Ik  point  of  setting  out,  he  called  me  into 
liis  closet,  'l  have  now,  my  dear  Du- 
'diiHoa/  said  he,  '  placed  you  in  a  way 

*  to  do  honour  to  yourself:  you  muU  not 
'  disappoint  the  good  opinton  which  I 
'  have  formed  of  you.     1  leave  you  my 

*  hcHtse,  ray  equipage^  my  steward,  and 
'roy^rvants;  you  will  find  my  cellar 
'  sufficiently  stocked ;  and  as  to  Uie  rest, 
'  I  will  endeavour  to  procure  a  salary  for 
'  you :  but  in  the  moan  time,  you  may 
'draw  upon  me  for  the  sum  ot  six  hun« 
'dred  guineas  a  year.'  I  thanked  my 
benefactor  as  I  ought  for  his  generosity 
towards  me.  He  set  out,  and  I  was  ra- 
ther ashamed  of  myself  for  being  in  re- 
ality to  happy  :  I  reproached  myself  for 
no*  being  able  to  shed  tears  at  his  depar- 
ture; but  I  was  occupied  only  by  what 
I  thought  the  brilliant  situation  in  which 
be  had  left  me,  and  which  I  was  impa- 
lient  to  enjoy.  In  short,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I  was  become  one  ot  the  heroes 
^  romance,  and  that  the  most  astonish  * 
ing  tales  of  the  favourites  of  fortune 
Were  about  to  be  realized  in  my  person." 

'*  I  was  so  eager,",  be  continue?, 
"  to  enter  upoo  my  functions,  that 


on  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
departure,  I  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Mr« 
Pitt,  having  withheld  some  intelli* 
gence  from  my  principal  for  that 
purpose.''^  An  instance  of  gi'atitude 
this,  which,  it  is  to  be  h6ped,  has 
not  many  parallels. 

Political  anecdoes  now  come  thick, 
upon  us ;  some  of  them  are  curious, 
but  that  interest  must  necessarily  be 
faded  which  they  derived  from  a  re- 
ference to  the  immediate  transac- 
tions of  the  times.  The  portraits  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  and  of  his  mi^ 
nisters  are  drawn  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pencil,  but  they  were  taken 
from  life. 

M.  Dutens  is  perpetually  priding 
himself  on  liis  strict  regard  for 
truth,  and  on  his  immoveable  pro- 
bity: h  is  detention  of  the  dispatches, 
as  it  resulted  from  a  mere  baby 
eagerness  to  play  with  his  new  oN 
ficial  bauble,  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
very  rigorously  condemned  on  the 
score  of  disloyalty,  though  certainly 
nothing  can  justify  it  Butaman  of 
principled  fidelity  hin^self  would 
shrink  from  any  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  fidelity  of  another.  This  Abdicl 
in  diplomacy — 

Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faitlifiil  only  he, 

carried  not  so  far  his  detestation  of 

disloyalty. 

"  I  also  made  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Pount  de  Stortiglione,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce ;  he  furnished  me 
with  the  information  which  I  want/ed 
rdative  to  the  manufactures,  arts,  comr 
merce,  revenue,  and  agriculture^  of 
Piedmont.  He  was  a  man  very  plausiMe 
in  conversation;  and  very  fluent  upon 
the  duties  of  men,  upon  religion,  and 
probky.  The  word  honour  was  constant- 
ly in  his  mouth.  He  frequently  had  with 
him  a  young  man  whp  was  very  clever 
at  imitating  all  sorts  of  writing,  both  w^ 
cient  and  modern :  he  made  old  paper 
and  old  parchment ;  and  could  fabricate 
a  deed  of  two  hundred  years  date,  which 
would  deceive  the  most  experienced  nov 
tary.    At  that  time  it  was  discovered 
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that  many  forged  nc/ies  t>f  the  bank  of 
Turin  were  in  ctrculalion;  and  tuspi-> 
cion  fell  upon  Lavini  (which  was  the 
name  of  this  youth).  The  Chevalier 
Ossorio  sienl  fur  him,  and  told  him  Chat 
he  was  accused  of  having  counter  felled 
the  notes  which  he  produced  lo  him. 
The  manner  in  which  he  refuted  the 
charge  was  this;  «'  My  lord,'  said  he, 
taking  one  ihcm,  *  this  is  really  a  most 

•  hungling  piece  of  work ;  i\  1  had  under- 
'  taken  to  lorge  bank-notes,  I  flatter  my- 

•  self  that  I  f£ould  have  succeeded  bet- 

•  ter.     I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  and 

•  1  ask  only  two  days  to  do  it/ '  Ac- 
cordingly he  produced  in  that  time  six 
bank-notes*  one  of  which  he  said  was  a 
forgery  of  his,  and  he  defied  the  most 
ingenious  person  to  find  it  out.  They 
were  convinced;  and  what  had  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion,  served  as  the  means 
<lf  his  justification. 

"  This  man  had  more  than  one  ta- 
lent :  he  offered  me  his  services,  and  I 
lavaifed  myself  of  them.  I  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  having  a  detail  of 
the  revenues,  resources,  and  expences, 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia:  this  is  the 
greatest  secret  of  all  slates,  and  the  in- 
formation most  difficult  to  be  acquired. 
The  information  could  only  be  oblained, 
with  accuracy  and  precision,  from  one 
l*f  the  ministent  of  state:  no  matter; 
Lavini  undertook  to  procure  it  for  me. 
For  that  purpose,  he  entered  into  a  nego- 
ciation  with  the  valet  de-chambre  of  (he 
minister  alluded  to:  who,  for  three  nights 
successively,  took  the  key  of  his  master's 
cabinet  from  his  pocket,  while  he  was 
undressing  him;  and  during  the  night 
they  were  at  work  making  extracts 
from  the  books  which  contained  tlie  de- 
tails upon  those  sulsject)«.  Ail  this  was 
done  for  the  triSing  sum  of  twelve  l«uis, 
which  were  divided  between  Uu*.  valet- 
Hi'-chambre  and  the  copyist.  It  was 
not  without  scrruple  that  I  entered  into 
this  scheme,  and  f  have  many  limes  re- 
proached mv self  for  oonseniing  toil; 
for  though  political  casuists  think  lightly 
of  such  Ihings,  i  retained  a  delicacy 
which  but  ill  accorded  wilh  ihe  tricks  of 
my  profession. 

•*  The  stiperlor  talents  of  the  copy- 
ist, however,  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  government;  who  were  informed 
thai  he  had  long  and  secret  interviews 


with  the  Count  de  Slortiglionc.  They 
were  wntched  closely ;  and  at  last  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Count  employed 
Lavini  to  counterfeit  bank-notes,  whick 
he  himself  put  into  circulation.  They 
were  both  arrested,  and  tried  before  the 
senate;  when  it  was  found  the  first 
forged  notes  had  been  manufactured  by 
them  in  their  apprenticeship.  They 
were  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for 
the .  rest  of  their  lives  ;  and  deprived 
of  b(K>ks,  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  Being 
in  Turin  two  years  after  that  event,) 
learnt  that  they  were  still  living,  and  &titl 
confined  in  different  castles." 
.  When  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord 
Rivers)  was  appointed  envoy  extra- 
ordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin,  M. 
Dutens,  to  his  great  rcffret,  left  the 
scene  of  his  grandeur.  Negociitions 
for  peace  were  at  that  time  be^in 
{Ilea)  through  the  Sardinian  mini- 
sters, the  Bailli  de  Solar,  at  Paris,  and 
the  Count  deVirj',  at  London.  Dutew 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Paiis, 
and  remain  there  auring  the  nego- 
ciatioDs :  before  peace  was  conclud- 
ed, however,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  had  ihe  mortifying  honour  to 
kiss  hands  on  the  cessation  of  his 
appointniciit. 

A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  Stemc, 
who  was  a  whining  hypocrite,  and 
if  he  could  raise  a  lauijli,  cared  not 
who  suffered  for  his  joke.  Dutens 
met  him  at  the  table  of  Lord  Ta- 
vistock in  Paris,  and  was  seated  next 
him :  the  party  consisted  principally 
of  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  point 
of  visiting  Turin,  and  of  gentlemen 
who  had  just  returned  from  it 
Sterne,  addressing  himself  to  hjs 
neighbour,  asked  if  he  knew  M. 
Dutens  ?  *  Yes,  very  intimately, 
replied  the  latter.  T&e  whole  com- 
pany began  to  laugh  ;  and  Sterne, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  person  he 
was  addressing,  but  conceiving  that 
there  mustbe  something  very  whim- 
sical in  the  cimracter  ot  a  man 
whose  name  alone  was  sufficient 
to  excite  merriment  and  laughter, 
began   drawing  a  portrait  of  D»*' 
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tens,  which  llie  latter  affected  ta 
qousideras  vastly  like  the  original. 
As  die  company  became  more  and 
more  amused,  the  satirist  invented 
many  JKones  which  be  related  in 
bi^  diy  way,  to  the  great  diven^ion 
of  the  table.  When  M.  Dutens  had 
retired,  and  Sterne  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  grossness  of  his 
blunder,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed, 
Biid  called  the  following  morning 
with  a  hundred  apologieslfor  his  in- 
discretion, on  M.  Dutens,  who  had 
all  along  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much 
as  any  one  in  the  room,  and  who 
received  the  humiliated  satirist  with 
admirable  good  humour. 

Lord  Bute^s  ministry  terminated 
with    the   conclusion   of  peace  in 
1763:  Lord  Bute,  like  every  other 
great    man,    is    bespattered     with 
praise  by  M.  Dutens  for  his  various 
virtues,  taste,  and  talents.     If  this 
were  the  pluce  to  enter  into  the  po- 
litics of  those  times,  it  might  have 
been  mentioned,  that  it  was  con- 
cerning; thife  peace  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
'  tliat  the  court  of  Turin  had  sold 
Great  Britain  to  France.*     The  ne- 
gociation  with  that  court,  in  which 
M,  Dutens  was  employed,  was  fcr 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  influ- 
ence wijli  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
repose  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
pacific  disposition  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  of  imploring  his  Sardinian  ma* 
jesty  to  become  the  mediator  and 
umpire  in  all  matters  of  dispute. 
7'his  manoeuvre  of  nitiking  him  um- 
pire gave  to  the  king  of  Sardinia 
the  power  of  decision,  and  accord- 
ingly both  courts  bribed  his  minis- 
ters.    The  Count  de  Viry,  who  was 
ambassador  from  the  court  of  Tu- 
rin, had  a  pension  of  a   thousand 
per  annum   bestowed  upon  him  by 
this  country  for  thirty-one  yeai*s  on 
the  Irish  list.     M.   Dutens,  who  is 
totally  silent  as  to  the  object  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  mission  to  Turin,  docs 
not  seem  to  have  known  that  the 


pension  was  eranted tinder  the  Sctiti^ 
ous  name  of  Jjeorge  Charles^  and  th.it 
the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sexton 
Pery  in  the  year  1763 ;  perliaps  he 
never  heard  that  Lord  Bute  endear 
voured  to  suppress  the  news  of  tlie 
capture  ofthe  Havannah,  which  arri- 
ved just  as  the  negociation  was  on  the 
point  of  conclusion  :  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenvilie,  (the 
latter  of  whom  resigned  his  place  of 
secretary  of  state  on  the  occasion) 
insisted  upon  having  some  ecpiiva- 
lent — Jiicatan  and   Florida,  or  the 
islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Porto  Rico 
— for    its    restoration ;      but    that 
through  the  influence  of  the  Sardi- 
nian minister,  bribed  oni  both  sides 
of  the  channel,  it  was  settled  for 
Florida  only.     Perhaps   he    never 
heard  that  Lord  Bute's  resignation 
in  17G3  was  occasioned  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Mr.  Grenvilie  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and    by  the  menaces 
which  they  held  out  against  him  re- 
specting this  very  negociation  for 
peace. 

The  seiTices  of  M.  Dutens  were 
not  forgotten  on  this  occasion  ;  his 
patron,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  solicited  a 
pension  for  him  before  his  brother 
quitted  the  ministry,  and  this  royal 
grant  of  three  hundred  pounds  ayear 
was  the  last  official  warrant  which  he 
signed.  Lord  Bute  may  well  be  a 
favourite. 

Mr.  G.  Pitt  (the  envoy  extraor- 
dinary at  the  court  of  Turin)  being 
anxious  to  return. to  England,  wrote 
to  M.  Dutens  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  go  thither,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  more  easily  obtain  permission 
to  return  home,  if  M.  D.  were  there 
to  act  as  charge -des-affaircs.  It  was 
during  this  second  residem  e  at  Tu- 
rin that  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Lcdbnitz  :  one  or  two 
curious  anecdoti*s  are  connected 
writh  this  publication. 

*'  I  cnnnot  omit  mentidmn^  in  this  placs- 
a  remarkable  iiisiance  of  good  former* 
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Ofabout  five  hundred  detached  pieces 
csomposhig  this'  edition  of  Lebnitz,  one 
only  was  a  long  time  wanting,  entitled 
2J^iia  Optka  PromoUt;  which  was  a 
dissertation  addressed  to  the  famous 
Spinosa,  who  had  consulted  Leibnita 
upon  optics.  All  that  I  had  been  able 
to  collect  concerning  this  fragment,  had 
already  been  sent  to  the  press.  Passing 
through  Paris  on  my  return  to  London,  a 
friend  told  me  that  in  turning  over  the 
papers  in  the  King's  library,  he  had 
seen,  in  the  collectton  D,  some  papers 
relating  to  my  family.  I  went  to  the 
library  to  look  at  ihem^,  and  found  the 

Cpers  he  had  mentioned ;  but  in  giving 
ck  the  port-folio  to  "M»  Caperonier^ 
llie  librarian,  we  let  it  fall,  and  all  the 
loose  sheets  were  scattered  by  the  wind 
which  blew  \i^  the  gallery.  I  assisted 
him  to  gather  them  up,  making  a  thou- 
fand  excu<;es  for  the  accident ;  and  was 
«truck  with  the  title  of  a  quarto  paraph- 
fet  of  sixteen  pages,  which  I  found  to  be 
tr.  (J.  Leibnitii  Notitia  Optica  Promote, 
(!^harmed  with  the  discovery,  I  expres- 
sed my  surprise  b^  an  exclamation ;  and 
obtained  permission  to  carry  away  the 
pamphlet  which  chance  had  so  fortu« 
natoly  presented  to  me. 

"I  am  no  mathematician;  and  the 
mathematics  forming  the  most  conside- 
rable |>ortioii  of  Leibniiz^s  works.  I 
s!iould  not  ha\  c  been  induced  to  publish 
an  edition  of  that  philosophtrr,  if  iM.  de 
In  Grange  had  not  promised  to  write  a 
preface  lothis  part:  but  when- he  should 
have  fulfilled  \m  promise,  he  excused 
himself,  under  pretence  of  having  so 
many  other  avocations.  I  was  then 
obliged  to  apply  to  M.  d'Alembert,  who 
also  refused  to  a<st4ed  me ;  and  I  was 
reduced  to  the  necrssiiy  of  writing  a 
preface  myself.  Distrusting  my  ability 
for  this  task,  I  determined  to  run  no 
risk  :  1  therefore,  followed  an  historical 
method,  merely  giving  an  account  of  Uie 
progress  of  the  author  in  hi.s  mathema- 
tical discoveries.  M.  de  la  Grange 
highly  approved  of  it;  and  M.  d*Alem- 
bert  wrote  to  roe,  that  it  was  the  best 
preface  in  the  edition.  This  would  have 
been  sufficient  authority  for  my  writing 
in  ^i^ture  only  upon  subjcctir  which  I 
did  not  understand.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  writing  upon  a  uibiect  which  is  not 
familiar  to  ut,  we  take  more  |>ains  to 


comprehend  It;  and  by  explaining  It  to, 
ourselves,  we  render  it  more  intelligible'^ 
to  others.'* 

Daring  his  stay  at  Turin,  M.  Du- 
tent,  by  his  pliancy  of  manners' 
and  politeness  of  acuiress,  ingrati-'^ 
ated  himself  with  the  most  splet\-? 
did  characters  of  the  court.  In  the' 
mean  time,  his  staunch  patron. 
Mr.  Mackeneie,  was  not  unmind4 
fill  of  his  interests  at  home ;  he' 
wrote  to  Dutens,tliat  he  had  obtain* 
ed  for  him  a  deanery  in  Ireland  from 
the  Duke  of  Noi'thumberland,  wW 
was  then  the  viceroy.  This  offer  w«f 
not  sufBcientiy  tempting,  anditwa^ 
accordingly  declined.  Some  time 
after,  Mr.  M.  obtained  for  his  pro^ 
teg^>,  from  the  same  nobleman,  i 
living  in  England  of  eight  hundred*^ 
a  year,  which  M.  Dutens  conde- 
scended to  accept.  He  left  the  court' 
of  Turin,  excessively  chagrined  thai 
his  Sardinian  majesty,  on  receiring 
his  congd  did  not  present  him  with 
a  snuff-box,  a  portrait,  or  some  such 
ornaments  of  royal  approbation. 
The  douceur  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
however,  from  his  majesty  George 
III.  on  his  return  to  Great  Bntain, 
was  no  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  disappointment. 

M.  Dutens  could  do  no  less  than 
wait  on  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  his  living,  to  tliank  his  grace  for 
the  reatTiness    with  which    he  had 
conferred    it.      A  j^erson    of  such 
rank  and  influence  was    worth  the 
trouble  of  courting,    *  Having  then 
more  pliancy  of  disposition  than  I 
have  now,'  sayj;  he,    *  I   emploj'cJ 
the    whole    o(  it    to    interest  the 
duke    and  duchess  in    my   fjivoirr. 
The  duke  was  fond  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;    I    entered    into    all   bis 
tastes,  conversed    with     him    upon 
every  subject,  and  he  found  more 
variety  in  my  conversation  than  in 
that   of  any   other   person.      The 
ducheas,     on    the   contrury,      w^ts 
pleased   with  little  witticisms  in  a 
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circle  of  friencis ;  and  amosed  her* 
«elf  by  collecting  prints  and  me* 
dills,  and  maki ng. other coUectionft 
of  diffefcnt  sons.  I  appeared  to 
her  as  if  I  had  never  known  any 
other  employment^  and  in  the  evrai* 
ing  I  partook  of  her  social.amuse- 
mentSy  aod  studied  every  means  of 
adding  to  her  pleasures.*  What  a 
portimit  this  of  the  fawning  syco* 
phant !  It  will  be  recollected^  too, 
that  the  artist  smd  the  subject  are 
onft. 

M«  Dutens  paid  his  court  with 
such  assiduity  and  success  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  that  the 
latter  entrusted  his  son.  Lord  Al- 
gernon Percy,  under  bis  guardian- 
ship to  take  the  grand  tour.  They 
remained  four  years  abroad,  visit- 
ing all  the  capitals  and  courts  of 
the  contineot:  the  reader  will  be 
attttsed  at  some  anecdotes  of  ^reat 
men  which  occur  in  this  part  ot  the 
narrative. 

The  king  of  Prussia  was  at  Pots- 
dam :  the  lord  mareschal  wrote  to 
procure  the  honour  of  a  presenta- 
tion for  the  travellers;  the  king 
sent  an  answer,  that  he  would  see 
Lord  Algernon  Percy  without  say- 
ing  a  word  about  nis  companion. 
This  was  a  great  roortiBcation  to  M. 
Dutens,  wm  iiad  proposed  to  pass 
through  Berlin  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  his  majesty.  He  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  king's  favour- 
ite ministers  to  obtain  him  the  ho- 
nour of  an  introduction,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  Nevertheless  the  crafty 
courtier  was  not  dismayed ;  he  had 
seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know 
that  flattery  u'as  a  bait  which  rarely 
xnosed  its  object. 

"  I  had  perceived,  from  the  conver- 
sation of  those  who  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  King,  that  praise  was  not 
displeasiog  to  him ;  and  as  his  extraor- 
dinary merit  offered  a  va.<t  field  for  my 
fimcy^  I  resolved  not  to  be  sparing  of 
By  applause*  He  was  fond  of  being 
tiao«g)»t  a  good  arcbiiect,  and  had  bu^li 


a  great  d««l  at  Potsdam  and  in  its  en«. 
virons*  I  iminediately  wrote  some  verses,  ^ 
in  which  I  extolled  Potsdam  to  the  skies. ' 
I  compared  the  city  to  nothing  less  than  ^ 
ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  the 
King  himself  to  the  two  Csesars;  to 
Jalius  as  a  great  captain,  and  to  Aagus« 
tus  as  the  builder  of  so  many  magnificent 
eilifices.  I  had  these  verses  lyint^upoa 
my  table,  one  day,  when  the  Abb^  Has* 
tiani  came  to  visit  roe :  he  saw  them, 
thought  well  of  them^  and  said  he  would 
shew  them  to  the  King,  The  King  was 
pleased  with  them.  He  asked  some 
questions  concerning  me,  and  my  friends 
took  this  opportunity  of  telling  him  tiiat 
I  had  come  to  Potsdam  on  purpose  to  see 
him.  He  made  no  reply,  and  nobody 
dated  to  question  him.  The  next  day  ^ 
I  went  to  see  the  new  castle  which  he 
had  built,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  Potsdam.  The  keeper  gave  me  a 
book ;  in  which,  he  said,  those  who  canse 
to  the  castle  wrote  their  names,  and  that 
the  King  cast  his  eye  over  the  book 
when  I)e  came  to  walk  there.  I  wrote 
my  name*  and  added  an  eulogium  upon 
the  architect :  the  King  saw  it  two  days 
after,  and  smiled.'' 

The  king  read  bis  verses,  was  de^ 
lighted  with  the  compliments  they 
contained,  and  dispatched  a  message 
by  his  secretary,  that  he  would  see 
the  author  on  the  following  morning. 
This  was  the  great  Frederick  of 
Prussia !  Flattery  is  a  feast,  as  well 
for  wise  men  as  tor  fools. 

On  their  way  home,  they  met 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  at 
Cologne  by  appointment,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  her  son.  The  Duke 
had  once  been  tlie  bearer  of  a  pro* 
mise  to  M.  Dutens  from  his  majesty 
of  a  living  which  was  expected  soon 
to  become  vacant  of  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  and,  as  an  ackntnc^ 
ledgement  of  the  part  whick  his 
Grace  had  taken  respecting  the 
king* s promise f  M.  Duteiis  declined  a 
gratuity  which  his  Graceliad  offered 
to  liim  when  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  on  the  tour  with  his  son.  Un- 
.fortunately,  the  Duke  joined  the 
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imrty  in  opposition,  the  benefice 
Cecaaie  vacant,  and  was  given  to 
another  person,  in  violation  of  the 
royal  xoord.  The  duchess  was  now 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  grace^ 
pregnant  with  expressions  of  regret, 
and  with  assurances  tliat  the  injury 
(whidi  it  was  well  known  M.  Duteiis 
had  sustained  in  consequence  of  his 
connection  with  the  duke*s  family) 
should  be  repaired  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  opportunity,  however, 
never  occurred,  or  rather,  never  was 
taken  advantage  of. 

M.  Dutens  now  avails  himself  of 
a  pressing  invitation  from  the  cele- 
brated Countess  de  Boufflers  to  visit 
Paris :  this  was  immediately  after 
the  deaA  of  Louis  XV.  and  we  have 
€1  great  many  amusing  anecdotes  of 
the  principal  characters  of  the 
French  court  at  that  time,  and  a 
very  lively  representation  of  fashion- 
able lif6  at  jParis.  *  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  D'Alembert,  wh^ch  does 
him  credit :  it  is  told  by  an  enemy 
too,  for  M.  Dutens  has  no  mercy 
on  the  philosoplien  of  France.  M. 
irAlembert  was  tlje  natural  son  of 
Madame  dc  Tcncin  and  of  M.  l)e- 
stouches.  He  was  exposed  as  soon 
as  he  was  born,  and  was?  received 
by  the  wife  of  a  glazier,  who  took 
care  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  her 
own  son.  When  he  obtained  cele- 
brity for  his  talents  and  science, 
Madame  du  Tencin,  who  adored 
men  of  genius,  wished  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  but  D'Alembert  nifused 
her  desire,  s-iying,  that  he  owned  no 
other  mother  than  her  who  had  ta- 
ken care  of  his  infancy.  He  always 
considered  the  poor  glazier's  wife  as 
liis  mother,  and  continued  to  pay  the 
jLireatest  attention  to  her  till  she 
died. 

Afier  having  passed  a  consider- 
able time  at  Pans,  and  after  having 
partaken  of  the  magnificent  and 
snmptuoiis  hospitality  of  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul  at  Chantelonp,  M. 
Dutens  is  con^pelled  to  return  to 
Loudon ;  his  agent  having  read  ia 


the  public  papers  an  accbant  of  kii 
decease,  refused  to  send  any  re- 
mittances of  money.  In  vain  did 
Dtttens  write  letter  after  letter,  and 
employ  friends  to  convince  him 
of  the  mistake.  The  man  produc- 
ed  his  newspaper,  and  mamt^ined 
that  his  employer  was  dead:  in 
spite  of  all  the  pleasure,  there- 
fore, which  he  was  enjoying  witb 
the  Prince  de  Conti  and  ^ladame  de 
BouiBers,  Dutens  is  compelled  to 
come  in  propria  persona  and  enforde 
conviction  on'  his  incredulous 
agent. 

A  few  months  after  his  return  to 
London,  the  Duchess  of  Nofthoai- 
berland  died  very  suddenly. 

«  I  had  passed  the  day  with  her :  de 
had  company ;    and  was,  as  usual,  very 
cheeiful  and  enteitainiDg.  The  nextmorih 
ing  I  went  to  see  her ;  and  as  I  was  leaviog 
her,  she  made  me  promise   to  come  and 
spend  the  evening  with  her.    I  said  that  I 
would  come  at  nme  o'clock.     About  seven 
o'clock  a  servant  came  from  her,  to  beg 
me  to  come  to  her  immediately.     I  ran  thi- 
ther, somewhat  alarmed  at  this  message; 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  she  made  me   fit 
down,  and  said,  to  me,  *  1  am  ill  5  I  an 
persuaded  that  I  shall  not  live  loi^  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  of  losing  mv  faculties  before  I 
take  leave  of  you,  as  I  have  some  tbbgsts 
coniide  to  you.'    Astonished  at  such  hn- 
guage,  I  said  all  I  could  to  remove  the  ides 
from  her  mind ;  but  she  was  so  fixed  in  it> 
that  all  my  efforts  were  useless.     *  It  hai 
been  foretold  10  me,*  said  she,  *  that  I  shall 
not  pass  my  sixtieth  year  ;   and  I  shall  be 
sixty  on  Thursday  :  I  feel  that  the  predic- 
tion will  be  accomplished  ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, not  waste  time  in  vain  reasoning."  She 
then  told  me  all  that  she  had  to  entrust  me 
with  ;  and  took  leave  of  me,  as  if  she  never 
expected  to  see  me  again.      - 

**  For  my  ovwi  part,  as  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  she  was  so  near  her  end, 
I  shewed  less  concern.  I  saw  lier  the  next 
day,  but  she  viras  so  much  ahered  that  sh( 
scarcely  knew  any  one.  I>uring  a  momeni 
of  recollection,  hovirever,  she  raised  hci 
eyes  towards  me,  and  sa'd  to  roe,  •  Adieu 
for  ever !'  On  1  hursday  night  the  asbe^ 
what  o'clock  it  was  ;  she  was  told,  itt 
*  I  have  then  still  two  hours  to  live,'  saw 
•he,  *  for  I  was  boin  at  eight  o'clock ; 
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aDd,  ID  fact,  at  about  eight  o'clock  she  diedt 
hating  completed  her  sixtieth  year.'' 

The  duke  was  so  attached  to 
M,  DutenSy  that  he  was  anxious  to 
retain  him  in  his  family,  and  for  this 
purpose  proposed  that  he  should  ac- 
cept his  table,  his  house,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  life. 
Dutens,  however,  had  already  en- 
gaged to  make  another  journey  to 
Italy  with  Mr.  Mackenzie:  tliey 
jevisited  iTurin,  Rome,  Naples,  &c. 
On  their  return,  M.  Dutens,  who 
had  seen  nearly  fifty  summers  pass 
away,  resolved  to  seek  retirement 
and  repose.  The  ungrateful  motto 
he  has  chosen  for  these  volumes 
is  taken  from  Morace^s  admirable 
epistle  to  Lollius : 

Dolcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici, 
Expertus  metuit. 

In  the  same  querulous  toqe,  he 
^xclai^s  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
* ,  Was  it  not  time  to  live  for  my- 
lelf,  after  having  lived  so  long  for 
others  i  What  had  I  gained  dur- 
ng  the  fifteen  years  1  had  spent 
n  paying  court  to  the  great,  to 
len  in  office,  to  nren  in  power," 
:c.  &c.  No  man  in  the  world  sure- 
f  had  so  many  opportunities  of  se- 
lling acompeti^nce  for  his  decline 
Ig  years..  Time  is  represented  as 
fi  old  man  with  a  bald  head,  hav- 
\g  a  solitary  lock  of  hair  on  his 
^head.  By  this  forelock  must  he 
B  caught,  or  the  opportunity  of 
Itching  him  is  passea  away , 

Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est 
OC    age,  ne  mutata  retrorsam  te  ferat 
4unu 

In  listening  to  the  reflection  of  the 
let,  M-  Dutens  is  inattentive  to  his 
vici^,  and  ihcn  feels  disgusted  at 
feat  men  whom  he  had  flattered 
d  lived  upon  all  his  life  !  But  is 
living  of  eijrht  hundred  pounds 
'^ar  nothing  ?  Is  a  pension  from 
fern  m  eiit  ot  three  hundred  pounds 
iNN.  R£V.  Vol.  V. 


a  year  nothing  ?  Tlie  Dule  of  Nor- 
thumberland's offer  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  life,  nothing  ? 
Keallv  the  profession  of  a  courtier 
would  be  much  better  paid  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  if  every  one  re<'eived 
so  much  for  his  bows  and  scrapes 
as  this  dissatisfied  gentleman  did. 

Disgusted  with  the  ing;ratitucle  of 
the  world,  then,  behold  M.  Dutens 
retired  to  the  countrj^,  devoting 
his  hours  to  study,  and  enjoying  in 
silent  conversation  with  the  great 
men  of  antiouity  that  satisfaction 
which  he  haa  ih  vain  soucrht  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  living  grandees 
of  his  time.  Alas,  for  his  inconsitan- 
cy  and  weakness !  no  sooner  does 
he  repose  in  the  peaceful  bosom 
of  retirement,  than  he  sighs  for 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  active  life 
from  which  he  fled ! 

He  yields  to  the  pressing  solici- 
tation of  Lord  Mountstuarf,  and  ac- 
companies him  on  a  mission  to  the 
court,  he  had  so  often  visited,  of 
Turin.  The  coldness  and  reserve 
of  bis  lordship  at  length  induced 
M.  Dutens  to  request  that  he  might 
retire  to  Amphion,  near  Geneva^  to 
drink  the  waters  for  his  health  ;  but 
a  courier  from  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  made  it  necessary  for  the 
envoy  to  return.  M.  Dlitens  once  * 
more  remainedminister,  pro  tempore^ 
but  when  his  lordship  went  back 
some  months  afterwards,  he  deter- 
mined to  release  himself  from  th6 
shackles  of  office,  and  make  another 
excursibn  oyer  Italy.  England,  how- 
ever, was  his  adopted  country,  and 
he  returned  to  it,  taking  Paris  in 
his  way,  and  once  again  enjoying 
the  hospitality  and  Asiatic  mngnifi- 
ceiice  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and 
the  charms  of  Madame  Boufflers* 
society. 

One  of  M.  Dutens'  ftrst  visits,  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  was  to  Lord 
Bute,  at  whose  hbu^e  he  passed  (he 
summer :  whatever  might  be  the 
potitical  sins  of  that  nohlcmun,  he 
seems  to  have  employed  his   long 
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period  of  retirement  in  the  exercise 
of  private  virtues,  and  in  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  **  Two  qua* 
lities,''  says  M.  Dutens,  "  but  little 
known  in  the  character  of  Lord  Bute 
were  hLs  generosity  and  his  charity. 
He  was  generous  without  ostenta- 
tion, andjjave  away  large  sums  pri- 
vately. '  He  employed  me  often  to 
as:»ist  industrious  artists  who  might 
be  saved  from  ruin  by  a  little  sum 
given  in  the  moment  of  want ;  and 
I  have  been  many  times  employ- 
ed by  him  to  visit  the  prisons,  m 
order  to  release  insolvent  debtors 
ivhom  he  did  not  pei*sonally  know, 
and  who  never  knew  their  benefac- 
tor.    I  had    the    assistance  of  the 


chaplain  to  distribute  properly  the 

money  with  which  I  was  charged. 

Lord  Buie  required  my  secrcsv' ,  and 

I  never  spoke  of  it  until  after  his     Dutens  passed  a  great  part  of  \v& 

death."      It  is  with  infinite  plea-    time  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Lady 


by  raising  difficulties.  I  asked  in 
increase  of  my  pension,  an  ammi* 
iy/rmn  his  lordshipj  and  a  promise 
of  another  favour  from  goveni* 
ment^  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
name.'*  Modest  gentleman !  "Lord 
Walsingham  left  me  immediately 
to  go  to  the  minister,  and  retumeil 
in  an  hour  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
obtained  the  two  articles  which  de- 
pended on  government ;  and,  as  {or 
that  which  depended  on  himself,  the 
annuity" — disgraceful  stipulation! 
- — **  that  I  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  deeds  the  following  day.  I 
could  no  longer  hesitate,  but  ac- 
cepted the  situation.**  Lord  Wal- 
singham, however,  did  not  go  to 
Spain,  and  of  course  the  agreement 
became  void. 

For    many  years   after  this,  M. 


sure  that  we  see  recorded  such 
unostentatious  and  unequivocal 
traits  of  humanity  and  benevolence 
of  disposition. 

M.  Dutens  was  such  a  veteran  in 
ihe  diplomatic  corps,  was  so  well 
Acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the 
different  courts  of  Europe,  and 
with  the  persons  and  characters  of 
their  respective  ministers,  tliat  his 
assistance  was  eagerly  courted  by 
those  who  were  employed  on  fo- 
reign missions.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Walsingham  as  am- 
bassador to  Spain,  he  paid  a  visit 
Dutens,    soliciting    him   to 


Betty,  at  their  house  near  Rich- 
mond, at  which  latter  place,  after 
the  revolution,  several  emigrants 
of  high  rank  bad  taken  up  tbdr 
residence.  In  the  year  1799,  Lady 
Betty  died,  and  within  a  few  monffii 
afterwards  her  husband,  who  had! 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  het 
decease.  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  becft 
the  friend  and  patron  of  DHteiH 
for  a  series  of  more  than  fortjj 
years,  nor  did  he  forget  him  ol 
bis  death-bed.  He  nominated  hid 
his  executor  and  residuary  legiH 
tee,  with  his  two  nephews,  Loa 
Bute  and  the  primate  of  Irelarf 
lie  was  thus  made  not  only  in<W 


to  M 

accept  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  embassy  ;  and  made  an  offer  of  pendent,  but  rich 
so  splendid  an  establishment,  that  From  this  period,  or  perhaps 
it  required  considerable  self  denial 
to  decline  it.  M.  Dutens  was 
growing  old,  and  the  undertaking 
might  be  too  much  for  him;  but, 
says  he  very  honestly,  "  I  never 
knew  how  to  refuse  an  advantage- 
ous offer,    or  one  that  had  a  flat 


earlier,  may  be  dated  the  ** 
ment"  of  the  "  traveller/*  whose 
moirs  are  here  drawn  to  aconclusi 
We   have  been  mnch   amused 
tlTem:  they   are  full    of  aneci 
And    the   anecdotes     are    many 
them  well   told.     We  do  not  ft 


teriug  appearance,  notwithstanding  ourselves    called    upon     to    sit 

.it   might  be  far  from  suiting  me,  judgment  on  the   character  of  I 

which  was  the  case  at  this  time.      I  Dutens  :    he  has  been    a    courtH 

thought  I  should  be  able  to  evade  it  and  a  man  of  intrigue  ;    politi^ 
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-intijigues  we  mean.     In  early  life 
Jie  occasionally  displayed    a    high 
sense  of  honour,  nor  have  any  im- 
moralities  stained  bis  maturer  years. 
Although  M.    Duiens  expresses  a 
general  disgust  at  the  deceitfiilaess 
of  great  folKs,  he  is,   with  two  re- 
markable exceptions,  the   uniform 
encomiast  of  individual  characters. 
These  exceptions  are  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland   and    the  Earl  of 
Chatham.      With    respect   to   the 
former,    his  great    and  unpardon- 
able blunder  seems  to  have  been 
in  not  appreciating  the  services  of 
M,  Dutens  at  such  an  extravagant 
rate    as    that    gentleman    himself 
does.     Lord  Chatham  incurred  his 
displeasure  by  visiting  on  the  child 
the  sins  of  the  father:  the  particu- 
lars of  the  dispute  are  kept  back. 
So  heinous  was  the  offence,  that  in 
revenge  as  it  should  seetn,  certain 
insinuations  against  the  purity  of 
that     great    man*s   character    are 
thrown  out,  which  we  shall  not  suf- 
fer to  pass  unnoticed  or  unchastis- 
ed.  **Mr.  Pitt,'*  sa^s Dutens,  "was 
the  gpreatest  man  in  England;   his 
eloquence    had  for  a  considerable 
time  placed    him  in  the  first  rank 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  as 
[it    had    been    zealously  employed 
iagainst  the  measures  of  the  minis- 
•try,   they  were    at    last   obliged  to 
\Suence  him^  by  giving  him  the  most 
]bicrative  post  in  the  kingdom.     He 
Ivas  accordingly  made   paA^master- 
jeeneral  of  the  forces,  an  omce  worth 
fi'oixi    twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  a 
jrear     in  peace,    and   about  thirty 
phousand  during  a  war.     From  t/uit 
mne     his  eloqiience    became    almost 
vmby    Monstrous  audacity!   Now 
le  fact  is,   in  the  first  place,  that 
[r.  Pitt  was  received  into  the  mi- 
^trv,    because  his  majesty  could 
lot  #brm   a  ministry  without  him. 
b    the    second  place,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
ras    not  appointed  paymaster  for 
onae    months  after  his  admission, 
■d  of   coarse  could  not  have  been 
ilence^<l   by  the  large  emoluments 


•  of  that  office  ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  that  when  he  did. receive 
that  appointment,  he  dibti.ngiwshjd. 
hiraselt  by  the  disihterestedness  of 
his  integrity,  and  the  incorrupti- 
bility o(  his  virtue.  We  must  be 
allowed  to  employ  a  few  lines  in 
taking  out  the  stino^  of  M.  Du- 
tens* slander.  1.  When  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1745,  laid  before  the  king 
some  projected  alterations  in  the 
ministry,  when  he  came  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  proposed  §s 
secretary  of  war,  his  majesty  wag  . 
so  offended,  that  he  gave  an  im« 
mediate  and  positive  refusal  to  tbe 
whole  list.  I'he  measure  of  a  ge- 
neral resignation  among  the  old  mi- 
nisters was  suggested,  determined 
on,  and  adopted.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Harrington,  Mr. 
Pelbam,  Lord  HardwicKe,  Lord 
Pembroke,  Mr.  Legge,  and  several 
others,  went  to  court  and  resigned 
their  employments,  because  hi^  mu- 
jestj  had  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Pitt. 
His  majesty  could  not  stanfl  alone  ; 
he  solicited  the  return  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  obnoxious  patriot.  2.  On  his 
admission,  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  silen- 
ced, as  M.  Dutens  will  have  it, 
by  the  lucrative  appointment  of 
paymaster-general  ot  the  forces  ; 
no  :  he  was  made  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  succeeded  to  the  pay- 
mastership  three  months  afterwards 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Winningtou. 
3.  Of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  while  he 
held  the  office,  the  following  facts 
are  upon  record  :  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  paymaster  to  hive 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
advance  lie  in  his  haii.:s ;  this  it 
had  been  usual  to  subscrj)e  in  go- 
vernment securities,  whiirh  brought 
three  thousand  or  four  tiiousand 
pounds  into  the  private  purses  of 
the  individuals.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
came  into  that  department,  he 
placed  whatever  sums  of  money 
belonged  to  the  office  in  the  bank, 
Z2 
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that  it  mijcrht  at  all  times  be  ready 
for  the  public  seirice.  He  ne^'er 
appropriated  any  part  of  it  to  his 
private  use,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
torn  of  former  times ;  be  never 
placed  one  shilling  in  the  funds, 
nor  ever  availed  himself  of  any  in- 
terest arising  from  public  money 
at  his  disposal,  but  was  satisfied 
with,  and  touched  no  more  ^than 
the  legil  appointment.  Another 
feet  is,  tliat  when  parliament  grant- 
ed subsidies  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
tnd  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  pay- 
able at  his  office,  half  per  cent,  or 
more  had  been  invariably  deduct- 
^  as  a  perquisite  of  oflice*.  Mr. 
Pitt  refused,  although  it  would  have 
amounted  to  a  large  sum,  as  tlie 
grants  at  that  tune  to  both  those 
pQwent  were  very  considerable* 
When  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
'told  this,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  surpiize  at  such  an  in- 
stance of  gn  atness  of  mind  and 
disinterestedness,  and  therefore  or- 


dered his  agent  to  offer  the  wMe 
sum  as  a  royal  present  to  Mr.  Pitt^ 
who  had  before  refu^^ed  it  as  a  per- 
ouisite.  His  answer  to  this  was^ 
that  as  parliament  h u  A  granted  those 
sums  for  such  uses,  he  had  no  right 
to  any  part  of  the  money ;  that  he 
did  no  more  than  his  duty  in  pay-* 
ing  it  entire,  and  he  hoped  die  re 
/usal  of  the  king^s  pri^sent  would 
not  give  offence.  When  his  Sardi- 
nian majesty  heard  this,  he  said, 
•*  Surely  this  Englishman  is  some- 
what more  than  a  man."  f  Wassud 
a  man,  JVJ.  Dutens,  likely  to  have 
been  silenced  by  the  emolttoentf 
of  office  ? 

It  is  time  to  close  thi^  article; 
but  it  would  have  been  to  ha« 
shrunk  from  the  duty  of  an  Eug- 
lishman  not  to  have  vindic:ited  the 
purity  of  Lord  Chaiham's  patriot- 
ism against  the  dishonourable,  tlie 
contemptible,  and  calumnious  ins« 
nuatioQS  o£  a  disappointed  C9nr* 
ticE; 


Art,  VI.  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Crouch  ;  htelading  a  Retrospect  of  the  Sta^e  dufini  i 
Tears  the  performed.     By  Mr,  J.  Young.  2  vols.  12mo. 


AT  least  three-fourths  of  these 
volumes  are  occupied  with  pro- 
logues, epilogues,  addresses  from 
performers  to  their  audiences,  and 
from  old  play  bills.  The  "  ?Je- 
moirs  of  Mi-s.  Crouch **  might  have 
been  comprised  in  about  fifty  pages. 
This  lady  Wfis  unfortunate  in  lier 
matrimonial  connection,  anil  it  is 
very  generally  known  that  her  sub- 
sequent conduct  in  private  life  was 
not  strictly  conformable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  morality  and  decorum.  The 
t€»mptations  to  which  a  person  in  her 
situation  was    exposed,    and    with 


which  she  was  actual!  j- beset  by  cer- 
tain cliaracters  of  the  highest  nfflk 
in  the  kingdom — ^young,  beauufolr 
and  animated,  might  have  overcome 
severer  virtue  than  falls  to  the  lotcf 
many.  If  Mrs.  Crouch  had  fccr 
frailties,  she  was  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  virtues.  Her  disposiii* 
was  bencvolentand  affectionate:  sfce 
was  generous  and  charitable  to  » 
unlimited  extent.  She  performed 
the  duties  of  a  child,  a  sister,  andoi 
a  foster-nK)ther  to  hr^r  sisters  chil- 
dren, in  a  manner  which  does  gT«f 
credit  to  her  heart. 


^  Asforeigoerspay  no  income  ta3c»  it  it  presumed  that  no  such  deductions  arealk 
frd  at  present, 
t  oeeAlmon's  Life  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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SPAIN  is,  in  fact,  dismissed  from 
the  rank  of  independent  states :  the 
ithrone  of  Charles  V.  is  but  nomi- 
jialJv   occupied  by  a    hen-pecked 
husband,    who  obeys  the  valet  of 
France,  and  the  usuVper  of  his  bed. 
Her  North  Auierican  provinces  have 
been  purchased  of  Bonaparte  by  the 
United  States.     Her  South  Ameri- 
can provinces  are  partly  conquered 
by  the  British,  and  art?  partly  be- 
comingautonomousfrom  very  anar- 
chy.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  histo- 
rical instance  of  a  more  rapid  de- 
clension, arising  chiefly  from  a  neg- 
Ject  of  the  militarj',  and  a  patronage 
of  the  ecclesiastic  arts.    By  servility 
to  its  bishops  the  crown  of  Spain  has 
fallen.    Cardinal-ministers,  who  un- 
dertook the  suppression  of  heresy, 
dispossessed  the  towns  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  tlie  sea-ports  of  their 
travelled  intellec:;  they  thus  abo- 
lished both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets   for  agricultural    produce, 
and  entombed  all  the  forms  of  pro- 
sperity in  the  ailes  of  their  cathe- 
drals. 

The  folly  of  aiming  at  unifonnity 
of  opinion,  ajnd  the  misfortune  of 
success  in  the  attempt,  \vere  never 
more  strongly  marked  than  in  the 
history  of  Spain.  Wherever  theo- 
logical controversy  does  not  exist, 
it  ought  to  be  introduced,  in  order 
that  diversities  of  sentiment  may 
irise.  Controversy  is  the  grand 
ttwakener  of  intellect  \  and  tl^eology, 
iutviDg  questions  to  agitate  which 
interest  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
leople,  carries  instruction  and  ex- 
srcises  reason  inaclass,  which  would 
>e  attentive  to  no  other  topic,  and, 
mt  for  that,  would  slumber  in  a 
(panish  ignorance  and  stupor.  It 
natters  little  which  way  the  tide  of 
pinion  sets,  so  it  be  but  in  mo- 
on ;  the  flow  or  the  ebb  will  alike 
love  the  machinery  of  instruction ; 
ut  the  repose  of  high  or  low  water 


are  both  useless  while  they  endure  ; 
and,  if  they  last  long,  will  occasion 
decay,  putrescence,  and  dissolu- 
tion. 

A  compendious  history  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Spanish  empire, 
begin ninjir  where  Robertson  leaves 
oft,  and  continued  to  our  own  times, 
would  contain  important  warnings 
and  curious  parallelisms.  France 
will  inherit  all  the  European,  Bri- 
tain much  of  the  colonial  territory 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  Lot  iLurope 
be  vigilant  in  observing  whether  the 
more  rapid  avldition  of  prosperity  is 
conferred  by  French  or  by  English 
administration.     Hitherto  the  con- 

aucsts  of  France  have  been  seen  to 
epopulate  and  to  impoverish ;  those 
of  Britain  to  people  and  'to  en- 
rich. 

Among  the  sovereigns  whose  pi« 
ous  favouritism  and  unmeaning  po- 
licy most  coatributed  to  the  declen- 
sion of  their  countn',  may*be  placed 
Philip  V,  who,  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  wore  the  Spanish 
crown,  which,  in  J'724,  he  abdicated 
in  favour  of  bis  son,  and  which  he 
resumed,  on  the  death  of  the  young 

{►rince,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
mbecile  men  are  commonly  go- 
verned by  busy  bodies ;  conscious 
incapacity  is  the  regular  dupe  of 
bustling  pretension.  He  obeyed  two 
political  quacks ;  first  the  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  and  next  the  duke  of  Rip- 
perda.  The  lives  of  these  two  mi- 
nisters comprise  what  is  most  worth 
knowing  in  the  history  of  his  reign* 
Their  biographies  are  here  com* 
piled  from  the  regular  magazines  of 
intelligence;  and  are  given  to  the 
English  public  by  George  Moore, 
Esq,  an  informed  and  unaffected, 
not  an  accomplished  wYiter. 

Alberoni  was  born  at  Piacenza  on 
the  S^Oth  of  March,   1664;  he  was 
the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  waj;  em- 
ployed to  ring  the  small  bell  at  the 
Z  3 
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cathedral.  Certain  ecclesiastics  took 
a  liking  to  the  boy,  taught  him  la- 
tin, and  got  him  ordained  :  by  what 
compliances  this  patronage  was  pur- 
chased may  be  surmised  from  the 
subsequent  impudence  of  his  cy- 
nicism. After  receiving  the  ton- 
sure^ he  went  to  live  at  Ravenna 
with  the  vice-legate  fiami,  who,  says 
our  biographer,  was  much  oppress- 
ed with  languor  and  listlessness. 

**  HE  was  looking  about  for  relief  when 
Alberoni  arrived.  No  one  excelled  him 
in  vivacity  and  buffoonery,  and  seemed  id- 
tended  by  nature,  for  what  Monsignor 
Bami  waiited. 

**  He  became  a  constant  goest  at  his  ta- 
ble, and  was  thought  the  most  droll  and 
diverting  of  men. 

**  To  recompense  him,  Monsignor  Bar- 
ni  appointed  him  a  sort  of  steward  or  8U- 
perintendant  in  his  household. 

**  Barni  was  soon  after  made  Bishop  of 
Placentia,  and  was  accompanied  by  Albe- 
roni ;  who  found  in  the  gossip  of  his  na- 
tive city,  new  means  of  entertaming  his  pa- 
ti'on. 

<<  Bami  discovering,  I  suppose,  his 
household  affairs  not  very  well  managed, 
relieved  himself,  by  giving  his  steward  the 
first  vacant  stall  in  his  cadiedraL  Having 
occasion  soon  after  for  a  preceptor  for  hid 
nephew  I'Abbc  Barni,  he  thought  of  no 
one  but  his  steward  metamorphosed  into  a 
Canon. 

"  Alberoni  set  out  with  his  pupil  for 
Borne. — If  die  young  gendeman  did  not 
make  much  proficiency  in  classical  or  ec- 
clesiastical knowledge,  he  was't)etter  amus- 
ed. He  found  in  his  preceptor  a  ready  and 
dexterous  go-between  with  those  kind  beau- 
ties, who  at  Ronie,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  are  not  inexorable  to  the  addresses 
of  the  young  and  rich." 

At  this  time  the  French  army, 
comman(!ed  by  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dooie,  had  eht'^ed  Italy. 

**  TTie  sinc^hrities  of  this  man  were  the 
means  appointed  to  raise  Alberoni. 

*<  Vendome  afiected  in  his  manners  and 


deportment,  a  cynical  contempt  for  the 
forms  and  decencies  of  hfe.  His  penon 
exhibited  a  disgusting  filthiness.  ^is 
equals  he  treated  with  brutality  He  nib- 
mitted  to  little  restraint  even  with  his  supe^ 
riors.  His  birth,  his  rank,  his  repotatioD 
for  a  daring  and  enterprising  captain,  ^eem- 
ed  to  authorize  this  extraordinary  coDdact» ' 
and  w^ere  allowed  to  excuse  it« 

*<  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  had  to  treat 
with  the  petty  princes,  whose  territorict 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  hostile 
armies.  All  would  have  wished  to  haie 
been  respected  as  neutral ;  but  in  the  colli- 
sion of  the  powerful,  the  feeble  who  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sbock>  muK 
expect  to  suffer. 

<'  One  of  the  principal  suilerers  at  thii 
time,  was  Francis  Duke  of  Parma.  Afw 
having  seen  his  states  plundered  wnhoot 
mercy  by  the  Imperialists,  and  having  m 
vain  invoked  the  thunders.of  the  Varicas, 
professing  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Popes*; 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  treatment  1M 
more  sparing  from  the  progress  of  the 
French  armies.  He  reaolved  therefore  to 
send  a  deputadon  to  Vendomey  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

"  The  person  chosen  for  £his  depntatna 
was  a  Count  Roncovieri,  Bishop  of  St 
Donnino»  a  small  town  "between  Panna 
and  Placentia.  Alberoni  who  filled  nearly 
the  same  situat-on  about  his  person,  thatfcc 
had  done  about  that  of  Monsigttor  Bam— 
the  situation  of  a  diverting  compamon»  wai 
his  attendant  on  the  occasion. 

**  When  these  reverend  •  deputies  w«f 
announced  to  Vendome,  he  hsqipened  to  be 
performing  a  ceremony,  the  gravity  of  Itti- 
tory  finds  it  difficult  to  express  f .  He  w» 
not  a  man  to  be  disturbed  by  the  entrance  oi 
such  deputies.  Without  tber^re  chaiw- 
ing  his  position,  he  ordered  them  to  bead' 
mitted. 

"  Roncovieri,  a  noblepian  and  a  bishop 
affronted  at  this  strange  reception,  prccipi 
lately  withdrew  ;  but  Alberoni  remained 
witnessed  tiie  whole  process  with  mud 
good-humour,  and  finally  broke  out  into 
fially  of  buffoon  adulation  e^c^y  calcul; 
latcd  to  plcase  the  Dulcet 

"  The  Duke  was  indeed  so  pleased,  th 


gtlo 


«'  *  See  hereafter. 

**  f  He  was  actually  on  bis  close-stool.     At  the  conclusion  heexliibited  himself 

way,  wliich  produced   the  burlesque  excl-jmation  of  Alberoni,    ah  culo  di  A 
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be  would  not  allow  him  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Parma,  but  kept  him  with  him  to 
season  hig  nocturnal  reyels,  with  that  gross 
pleasantry  in  which  he  delighted. 

**  Alberoni  saw  the  moment  of  his  for- 
tune arrived ;  and  determined  to  improve 
it.'* 

Tlie  lowest  metliods  of  ingratia- 
tion  were  taken ;  and  wlien  Vet^dome 
quitted  Italy,  the  supple  Alberoni 
was  invited  to  accompany  him.  The 
French  court  next  employed  him 
as  a  secret  agent  in  Madrid  :  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Caraerara,  or  fa- 
vourite maid  of  honour  to  the  queen 
of  Spain,  and  soon  rendered  himself 
valuable  to  a  woman  of  voluptuous- 
ness.   This  waiting- woman,  named 
D'Ursini,   had  intluence   over  the 
king ;   and,    on  the  death   of  the 
qu'ien  Maria  Louisa,  she  contributed 
to  determine  his  new  choice  in  fa- 
vour of  a  princess  of  Parma,  whom 
Alberoni  recommended  as  the  royal 
bride.     The  accomplishment  of  this 
marriage  drew  on  Alberoni  the  gra- 
titude of  his  compatriot  queeu.    He 
obtained  the  archfcishopric  of  Valen- 
cia, a  cardinal's  Hat,  the  situation  of 
prime  minister,  in  short,  all  that  the 
uxorious  king  could  allot  to  the  pro- 
legu   of   his  wife.      Alberoni    had 
much  at  heart  to  seat  the  pretender 
on  the  British  throne  :  it  was  an  or- 
thodox project,  for  which  the  Spa- 
niards   were  willing  to  be  taxed. 
In  J  7 15,  the  name  of  Alberoni  was 
pronounced  with  popular  antipathy 
in  Great  Britain.     After  the  failure 
of  the  attempt,  Alberoni's  charactei; 
declined.     He  was  dismissed,  and 
ordered  to  retire  from   Spain.     He 
went  back  Xo  reside  in  his  native 
city,  and  died  at  Piacenza,  June  26, 
1752-     He  bequeathed  a  large  for- 
tune to  the  abbe  Alberoni,  suppos- 
ed to  he  his  natural  son.    His  figure 
was  finally  corpulent ;  the  expres- 
sion of  hi8  face  was  sensual  and  ig- 
noble ;  his  eyes  were  very  fascinat- 
ing-     He  read  and  quoted  Tacitus 
frequently. 

The  Duke  of  Ripperda  was  born 


March  7,  1680,  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
vince of  Groningen,  on  his  father's 
estate.  He  was  educated  a  catholic 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Cologne;  but 
he  married,  a  protestant  heiress,  and 
ceased  to  profess  ihe  religion  'of  bis 
family.  He  was  employed  by  tlie 
Dutch  republic  in  May,  Hli,  to 
adjust  a  commercial  ux*aty  with 
Spain :  havinjy  rendered  nimself 
highly  agreeable  to  the  SpaLiish 
ministers,  by  lending  them  assist- 
ance in  some  commercial  arrange- 
ments they  had  to  make  with  Great 
Britain,  he  obtained  offers  of  em- 
ployment at  Madrid.  He  returned 
to  Holland  in  1118,  to  fetch  his  wife 
and  family.  She  was  dead.  A  son 
and  a  dauijhtcr  returned  with  him 
to  Madrid,  where  he  resumed  the 
profession  of  the  catholic  religion 
to  the  sincere  joy  of  the  king,  to  the 
loud  congratulations  of  the  clergy. 
He  sent  for  Dutch  weavers,  and 
founded  a  cloth  manufactory  at  A- 
zeca,  which  was  conducted,  at  the 
king's  expence,  with  a  vast  annual 
loss.  In  1721,  he  married  a  Castil-- 
lian  lady  of  high  birth,  by  wfiom 
he  bad  two  sons.  On  the  dismis- 
sal of  Alberoni,  he  was  called  to 
conduct  the  af&irs  of  Spain,  as 
prime-minister:  the  queen  notori- 
ously favoured  his  elevation.  He 
was  employed  in  1755  at  Vienna,  ia 
a  negociation  which  ho  conducted 
expensively  and  ill;  bijit  so  as  to 
please  the  queen,  whom  he  flajttery'd 
with  the  hope  of  a  marriage  betwetm 
her  son  and  the  archduchess.  The 
queen's  favour  deserted  hiai  in  1726, 
and  he  was  dismissed  with  marks  of 
displeasure,  Ujaving  beea  ordered, 
into  confinement  at  the  castle  of 
Segovia.  Probably  some  monies 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  exche- 
quer. From  this  castle  he  escaped  ; 
fled  to  G^'eat  Britain,  and  endea* 
voured  to  sell  to  the  ministry  of 
London  his  Icnowledge  of  Spanish 
affairs.  In  1731,  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  met  with  one  Perez, 
an  emir,- or  agent  of  Muley  Abdal- 
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lah,  the  emperor  of  Barbary.  With 
this  Perez  Ke  went  to  Mequinez, 
tunied  Mahometan,  undertook  to 
reform  the  niilitar}^  establishnients 
at  Mororco,  and  to  expel  the  Spa- 
niards from  Africa ;  he  accepted  the 
office  of  effendi,  and  issued  a  new 
and  adulterated  coinage,  by  which 
he  profited  consideraibly.  He  be- 
came a  favourite  with  the  emperor's 
mother,   who  is  said  to  have  been 


there  the  remainder  of  his  life  on 
the  interest  of  monies,  which  he 
had  vested  in  different  banks  of 
Europe.  He  lent  large  sums  to 
Theodore,  to  favour  the  success  of 
the  Corsican  insurrection.  He  died, 
somewhat  insane,  in  1737. 

These  lives  could  have  been  mote 
concisely  related  without  any  loss  of 
useful  matter  :  the  references  mi^t 
have  been  more  explicit  and  speci 


I 


an  English  woman,  and  was,  at  her    fie,  with  advantage  to  the  cridcal 
solicitation,  created  a  bashaw.  This    appreciation  of  the  authorities  con- 
dowager  sultancss  died  of  poison.  .      -^        . 
A  revolt  of  the  negroes  took  ]>lac^e. 
Muley    Abdallah   was  driven  from 
his  metropolis,  and  Muley  Ali  be- 
came dey  in  his  i-oom.     llipperda 
next  retired  to  Tctuan,  ana  lived 


suited.  But  the  volume  is  a  cod- 
vcnient  depository  of  many  parti- 
culars, which  it  would  be  prolix  to 
include  in  a  formal  history,  dxA 
which  it  is  nevertheless  instructive  to 


preserve. 

Art.  VIII.  nc  Life  oftJu  Right  Honourable  Horatio  Lord  Vucount  Nelson  :  Bmn  i 
Nelsnn  of  the  Nlkj  and  of  Burnham-lhorpe  and  HUhorougk  In  the  County  of  Norfolk  i 
Knight  of  the  most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  Doctor  of  La^ws  in  tk  \ 
University  of  Oxford;  Fice-ldmiral  of  the  IVhite  Squadron  of  his  Majesty  s  Fkd; 
Duke  of  Bronte,  in  Farther  Sicily ;  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  terdinaai 
and  of  Merit ;  Knight  of  the  hnfierial  Order  of  the  Ottoman  Crescent ;  Knight 
Grand  Commander  t^  the  Equestrian^  Secular,  and  Ca/titular,  Order  of  Joachim  ff 
Westerburg ;  and  Honorary  Grandee  of  Spain*  By  Air.  Harrison.  In  Two 
Volumes.   8vo. 


THIS  life  of  Nelson  deserves 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Private 
particulars  have  been  furnished  by 
nis  lordship's  family  to  the  author. 
Public  papers  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  him  from  the  offices  in 
which  they  were  preserved.  It  is 
Hktly  to  remain  the  prominent,  ac- 
knowledged, and  standard  biogra- 
phy of  a  hero,  who  has  carried 
bricish  naval  glory  to  its  highest 
pitch;  and  wlio  has  contributed  to 
awaken  in  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  world  a  belief  in  the  vincibility 
of  Frenchmen. 

The  work  rs  drawn  up  with  be- 
coming courage.  The  mean  and 
scanty  praise  bestowed  by  Lord 
Hood  on  Nelson's  exertions  in  Ba- 
stia  is  honestly  preserved,  (p.  11 4^ 
The  complaints  made  of  other  com- 
mander^, (p.  246),  and  of  the  ad- 
miralty, (p.  302),  for  want  of  fii- 
gates,    are  given  without  disguise. 


The  merit,  the  long  neprlected  me- 
rit of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridgc,  is 
eagerly  proclaimed,  (p.  373.)  The 
most  curious  particulars,  of  tbe 
court,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
army  of  Naples,  are  eviilgated  wiA 
the  indifference  of  posthumous  his- 
tory. 

The  action,  which  most  requires 
apology  in  the  life  of  Lord  Nel- 
san,  is  his  annulment  of  the  truce 
with  the  Neapolitan  rebels,  and 
the  consequent  execution  of  the  de- 
mocrats, on  board  a  British  mar 
of  war.  The  story  hiis  been  rela- 
ted in  all  its  nakedness,  in  MissWil 
liams's  letters — it  is  here  glance< 
at. 

'  «•  Much  has  been  said,  by  weak  person! 
respecting  the  justice  of  thus  annulling 
truce  whrch  had  been  actually  signed  be 
fore  his  lordship's  arrival.  They  know  lii 
tie  of  this  great  and  honourable  man,  tfa 
glory  of  human  nature,  aa  well  as  of  hi 
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tonntry,  "who  can  fdr  i  moment  conceive 
'  that  any  part  of  Lord  Nelson's  character, 
public  or  privateK  need  shrink  from  the  se- 
verest scrutiny  to  which  the  actions  of  ter- 
restrial beings  may  with  justice  be  subject- 
ed.    He  was,  it  is  maintained,  among  the 
best,  a^  well  as  tlie  bravest,  among  the  most 
just,  as  well  as  the  most  judicious,  of  man- 
kind.    With  regard  to  the  right  which  his 
lordship  possessed  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
armistice,  notwithstinding  the  capitulation 
had  been  signed,  while  die  castles  remained 
unsurrendered,  a  few  plain  words  will  be 
allowed  sufficient,   by  the  sober  part  of 
mankind,    for  whom    they  can,    mdeed, 
scarcely  be  necessary,  to  set  the  question 
at  rest  for  ever.     Had  the  Fnnch  fleet  ar- 
rived,  instead  of  the  British,  would  the 
capitulation  have  been  at  all  regarded  by 
those  who  h.:d  agreed  to  surrender  these 
casdes  ?    Would  they  have  delivered  them 
up  to  the  then  overpowered  besiegers?   On 
the  contrary,  would  they  not  have  instant- 
iy  directed  the  guns  of  these  very  fortresset 
against  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  just 
signed  their  submission?    These  questions 
are  so  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  need  any 
reply,  since  there  cannot  possibly  be  two 
opinions  on  the  subject     If  there  exists,  in 
such  derogations, any  departure  from  strict- 
Jy  moral  justice,  which  admits  of  much 
doubt,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  rigorous 
necessities  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war, 
and  not  to  any  want  of  rectitude  in  the 
Ixreasts  of  those  honourable  men  on  whom 
devolves  the  severe  task  6f  dictating  the 
^Dperationa  of  that  dreadful  but  unavoidable 
chastiser  of  the  human  race.  The  besieged, 
by  the  Jaws  of  war,  would  have  had  a  nght 
to  avail  themselve  ,  as  is  suggested,  in  the 
case  of  such  an  arrival  of  tJie  French  fleet ; 
and,  unquestionably,  that  of  the  British, 
which  actually  occurred,  was  alike  entitled 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  unexecuted  capi- 
tulation. 
♦*  it  appears,  however,  that  Lord  Nelson, 


though'he  would  not  sanction  aa  armisdce 
which  he  considered  as  dishonouring  the 
sovereign  for  whom  he  was  acting,  had  not 
the  smallest  desire  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
posal of  the  rebels  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  secure.  It  was  not  for  their  punish^ 
mcnt,  but  for  the  security  of  those  whom 
he  feared  they  might  contaminate  by  their 
princ'ples,  that  he  resolved  to  keep  them  in 
safe  custody  till  the  fait'.ier  pleasure  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty  should  be  known ;  and,'  in 
this,  even  Cardinal  Ruflfo,  it  seems,  at  length 
reluctantly  acquiesced.*' 

We  should  have  preferred  to  tfiis  . 
extenuation  an  intrepid  censure: 
on  the  ungenerous  or  the  cruel 
side,  men  are  hot  to  err,  unblam* 
ed :  the  military  virtues  sefdom 
co-exist  with  an  exquisite  huma- 
nity: it  is  through  the  fear  of  dis- 
praise that  valour  must  be  disci- 
plined into  philanthropy.  Yet  we 
admit  that  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  of  the  individual, 
was  concerned,  in  producing  the 
best  possible  apology  for  conduct, 
which,  in  such  an  emergency,  can 
best  be  appreciated  on  the  spot. 

It  were  useless  to  make  a  regular 
analysis  of  a  work,  which  will  soon 
be  in  general  circulation.  We  think 
highly  of  its  literary  execution : 
the  due  proportion  ana  detail  is  ob- 
served :  there  is  little  of  declama^ 
tion,  and  much  of  document. 

A  large  paper  edition,  in  two  vo- 
lumes royal  octavo,  with  proof  im- 
pressions of  the  plates,  has  been 
struck  off  for  the  Accommodation 'of 
the  luxurious,  and  the  decoration 
of  those  libraries  which  value  print- 
ed literature  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  price  of  manuscript. 


AjtT.  IX.       Letters  from  the  Mountains;  being  the  Real  Correspondence  of  a  Lady, 
between  the  Years  m$  and  \S03.  3  y oh.  12mo.    . 


A  very  modest  and  eloquent  pre- 
ice  apologises  to  the  public  for 
my  want  of  interest  that  may  be 
eh  in  these  ^^  simple  and  careless 
etrers ;"  they  are  described  as  "  ge- 
iuine,but  broken  sketches  of  a  life 
pent   in  the  most  remote  obscu- 


rity;'' written,  as  is  evident,  with- 
out the  most  distant  view  to  publi- 
cation, and  drawn  forth  at  length 
by  circumstances  of  a  very  painful 
nature. 

We  are  never  so  well  pleas2d 
with  the  apologies  of  an  author  as 
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xvhen  they  usher  in  a  work  that 
needs  none.  The  very  charm  of 
these  letters  consists  in  their  being 
the  artless  effusions  of  a  superior 
mind.  They  will  afford,  indeed, 
little  gratification  to  the  lovers  of 
scandal  or  private  anecdote ;  but 
they  possess  merit  of  a  higher  na- 
ture,  which  amply  entitles  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  public. 
The  author  appears  to  have  b^^en 
born  at  Glasgow  about  the  year 
1760,  and  calrried  over  to  America 
while  an  infant.  Her  father,  whose 
^name  we  gather  to  have  been  Camp- 
bell, was  an  officer  in  the  British 


army, 


and  was  stationed  for  a  con- 


siderable time  at  a  fort  in  the  back 
settlements,  and  *hi^  daughter  was 
in  a  manner  nursed  among  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  whence  she  confesses 
herself  to  have  imbibed  an  attach- 
ment for  these  children  of  nature, 
and  even  for  their  mode  of  living, 
which  no  after  circumstances  have 
been  able  to  counteract.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  her  age,  however,  the 
family  removed  into  the  town  of  Al- 
bany, where  Miss  Campbell  had  the 
good  fortune,  or  rather  the  merit, 
to  attract  the  notice  of  a  lady  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  fortune,  great 
influence  in  the  province,  and  very 
superior  endowments  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. With  this  benevolent 
patroness  she  resided  for  two  winters, 
and  to  her  she  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges her  obligations  for  all  the 
early  culture^of  her  mind.  Mr. 
Campbell,  having  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, returned  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Scotland,  at  a  period 
not  exactly  marked  in  these  let- 
ters; and  in  the  ytar  1713,  when 
the  correspondence  opens,  we  find 
him  taking  possession  of  a  kind  of 
half-railitary  appointment  at  Fort 
Augustus.  In  that  garrison  Miss 
Carophell  chiefly  resideil,  making* 
tjnly  occasional  visits  and  short  tours 
among  the  Highlands,  till  n79, 
when  she  married  a  Scotch  clergy- 


man of  the  name  of  Grant,  miDi- 
ster  of  the  parish  of  Laggan,  situa- 
ted  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
sequestered  districts  of  Inverness- 
shire.  During  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years  occupied  in  the 
performance  of  the  laborious  and 
complicated  duties  of  a  Highland 
matron,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family,  Mrs.  Grant  appears  to  have 
led  a  life  of  great  fatigue,  chec- 
quered  too  with  many  afflictions, 
but  abounding  in  return  with  those 
artless,  but  exquisite  pleasures,  de- 
rived by  a  tentler  and  enthusiastic 
disposition  from  the  exercise  of  bo- 
dily  and  mental  energies,  the  play 
of  kind  affections,  and  the  contem- 

Illation  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
t  was  not  till  the  year  1801  that 
she  was  called  upon  to  sustain  the 
severest   of   trials  in  the  death  of 
an  excellent  and  beloved  husband,  | 
whose  sympathy  and  affection  had  ' 
rendered  ail  previous  sorrows  li^t  | 
in  comparison,  and  easy  to  be  borne. 
But  this  admirable  woman  did  not 
suffer  herself  to  sink  into  the  indo- 
lence  of  hopeless    dejection — ^nor 
was   she    forsaken  by  her  friends. 
They  prevailed    on  her  to  collect 
and  puolish    by   subscription,  for 
the  benefit  of  her  children,  som^ 
poems  of  no  ordinary  merit,  which 
had  formed  the  amusements  of  ber 
few  leisure  hours  (of  which  sec  an 
account  Ann.  Rev.  vol.  2,  p.  SB9.) 
It  was  in  order  to  furnish  the  means 
of  placing  out  these  orphans  in  the 
world,  as  we  understand,  that  their 
mother  has  been  reluctantly  induced 
to  submit  the  letters  before  us  to  the 
public  eye. 

Having  premised  these  particu- 
lars, which  appeared  to  us  esse*- 
tial,  we  proceed.  Of  the  general 
impression  which  these  volumes 
are  likely  to  produce,  and  the  greal 
moral  to  be  deduced  from  them,  the 
author  appears  to  entertain  a  very 
just  idea;  she  thits  speaks  in  ber 
preface* 
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••YET  may  not  a  picture  seldom 
irawti,  peculiar  in  its  shades  and  sce- 
nery,true  to  nature  and  chastely  coloured; 
may  not  such  a  picture  amuse  for  a 
while,  the  leisure  of  the  idle  and  con- 
templative?— and  it  is  hoped  the  images 
here  offered  of  untutored  sentiment,  of 
the  tastes,  the  feelings,  and  habits  of 
those,  who  in  the  secret  shades  of  pri- 
vacy cultivate  the  simple  duties  and 
kindly  affections  of  domestic  life,  may 
not  be  without  utility. 

"  The  soul  that  rises  above  its  con- 
dition^ and  feels  undefined  and  painful 
aspirations  after  unattainable  elegance 
and  refinement,  may  here  find  an  in- 
ducement to  remain  in  safe  obscurity, 
contented  with  the  love  of  truth,  ot  na- 
ture, and  the 

'  Humanizing  mute  ;* 

while  those  distinguished  beings,  who 
arc  at  once  the  favourites  of  nature  and 
of  fortune,  may  learn  to  look  with  com- 
placency on  their  fellow-minds  in  the 
vale  of  life,  and  to  know  that  they  too 
have  their  enjoyments." 

The  general  style  of  these  letters 
is  easy,  animated,  flowing,  and  of- 
ten fanciful  and  sportive.  A  few 
Scottieisms  and  inaccuracies  may 
be  observed,  but  on  the  whole  it 
niay  also  be  called  correct.  Allow- 
ing for  some  Highland  prejudices, 
and  a  spice  of  presbyterian  auste- 
rity, we  may  fairly  give  our  author 
the  praise  of  enlarged  ideas  and  li- 
beral sentinients — there  is  sterling 
good  sense  in  most  of  her  remarks 
oa  books,  maimers,  education,  &c. 
and  a  great  share  of  originality.  In 
the  description  of  scenery  she  ex* 
eels ;  and  her  pictures  of  the  state 
•of  manners  at  Fort  Augustus,  and 
of  the  customs  and  character  of  the 
Highlanders  in  general,  are  admi- 
rable, and  highly  entertaining. 
Some  of  the  latter  we  shall  ex- 
tract. 

'•  Do  you  know  the  Highlanders  're- 
lemble  the  French,  in  being  poor  with  a 
better  grace  than  other  people. — If  they 
want  certain  luxuries  or  conveniences, 
they  do  not  look  embarrassed,  or  dit- 
tODccried,  and  make  you  feel  awkward 


by  paltry  apdogies,  which  you  don'f 
know  how  to  answer  :-^they  rather  dis- 
miss any  sentiment  of  that  kind,  by  a 
kind  of  pbyltil  raillery  for  which  they 
seem  lo  have  a  talent." 

"  Kilmore,  where  we  heard  sermon, 
is  four  miles  off,  at  least,  being  three  of 
highland  computation.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  Jewish  sabbath  that  is  kept 
here;  it  would  be  bold  even  to  call  it 
strictly  a  Christian  one ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  very  cheerful  one.  We  set 
out  on  horseback  in  a  shower  of  snow, 
which  people  here  mind  no  more  than 
hair-powder. 

"  This  was  an  odd  old  church,  almost 
ruinous. — ^But  when  the  preacher  came 
in,  he  roused  all  my  attention.— I  never 
beheld  a  countenance  so  keenly  expres* 
sive,  nor  such  dark  piercing  eyes:  he  is 
very  like  his  sister  F.  M.  and  resembles 
her  in  a  superior  musical  genius,  being 
a  distinguished  composer,  as  well  as 
performer,  on  the  violin. — When  I  be- 
gun to  look  about,  the  dresses  and  coun- 
tenances of  the  people  presented  new 
matter  of  speculation,— This  is  certainly 
a  fine  country  to  grow  old  in;  I  could 
not  spare  a  look  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, so  much  was  I  engrossed  in  con- 
templating their  grandmothers."  They 
preserve  the  form  of  dress  worn  tome 
hundred  years  ago.  Sutely,  erect,  and 
self-satished,  without  a  trace  of  the  Un- 
guor  or  coldness  of  age,  they  march  up 
the  area,  with  gaudy  coloured  plaids  hu 
tened  about  their  breasU  with  a  silver 
broach,  like  the  full  moon  in  siaie  and 
shape.— They  have  a  peculiar  livdy 
blue  eye,  and  a  fair  fresh  complexion, 
— Round  their  heads  is  tied  the  very 
plain  kerchief  Mrs.  Page  alludes  lo^ 
when  FalslafT  tells  her  how  well  she 
would  become  a  Venetian  tire;  and  on 
each  cheek  depends  a  silver  lock,  which 
is  always  cherished  and  considered,  not 
improperly  as  a  kind  of  decoration,  , 
These  you  must  observe  were  the  dSfi^ 
mon  people ;  the  old  latiiei  were  habi- 
ted in  the  costume  of  the  year  one*  I 
was  trying  to  account  for  the  expression 
in  the  countenances  of  these  cheerful  an- 
cients (many  above  fourscore)  while  the 
pastor  with  vehement  animation  was 
holding  forth  in  the  native  tongue  — 
Now  here  is  the  result: — people  who 
arc  for  ever  consecrating  the  memory  of 
IbeJeparted,  and  hold  the  virtues,  nay, 
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the  huHs  of  their  ancestors,  id  such  blind 
veneration,  see  mi^ch  lo  love  and  revere 
in  their  parents,  that  ethers  never  (hink 
of.    They  accumulate  on  these  patri- 
archs all  the  virtues  of  their  progenitors* 
and  think  the  united  splendor  refijocits  a 
Imive  on  then)sdves.-?-The  old  people 
treated  with   unvaried  tenderness  and 
ireneration^  feel  no  diminuiion  of  their 
consequence,  no  chill  in  their  affections. 
-r-Strangers  to  neglect,  they    are  also 
strangers  to    suspicion. i-r-Ti;ey  readily 
give  to  old  age  that  cordial,  by  which 
ihcj  hope  to  be  supported  wlien  (heir 
own  almond  trees    begin  .to  blossom. 
But  ffnc  people  do  not  seem  ever  to  think 
they  will  be  old. — Now  in  their  way,  I 
sliould   love    my  father  not  merely  as 
such,  but  becau5:c  he  was  the  sonf  of  the 
wise  and  pious  Donald,  whose  memory 
the  whole  parish  of  C. .  venerates,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  gallant  Archibald* 
who  was  the  tallest  man  in  the  district, 
who  could  throw  the  putting  stone  farther 
than  any  Campbell  ]iving,and  never  held 
a  Christmas  without  a  deer  of  his  own 
killing*  four  Fingaiian  greyhounds  at  his 
lire^side,  and  sixteen  kinsmen  sharing 
his  feast.     Shall  I  not  be  proud  of  a  fa-* 
ther,  the  son  of  such  fathers,  of  whose 
fame  he  is    the  living  record  ?    Now, 
what  is  my  case  is  every  other  high* 
lander's  ;  iot  we  all  contrive  to  be  won- 
derful happy  in  our  ancestry ;  and  by  this 
means,  the  sages  here  get  a  great  deal  of 
reverence  and  attention,  ix)t  usually  paid 
to  Che  struldbruggs  of  other  coutitries. 
Observe,  moreover,  that  they  .wrve  for 
song  books,  and  circulating  libraries,  so 
feith fully  do  they  preserve,  and  so  accu- 
rately detail,    '  the  tales  of  the  times  of 
old'   and  the  songs  of  the  bards,  that 
now  strike  the  viewless  harp  on  wan« 
dcring  clouds. — ^AII  this  with  ihHr  con- 
stant cheerfulness,  make  thein  the  delight 
oi  the  veryyoftng,  in  the  happy  period 
ofwonder  and    simplicity;  and  finding 
^^y^fyh selves     so,  prevents  their     being 
pcevis4i,  or  querulous.  Osslan  was  never 
xnore  mistaken  than  when  he  said,  '  Age 
is  dark  and  unlovely  ;*  here  it  appears 
*  like  the  setting  moon  on  the  western 
wave'   and  we  bless  the  brightness  of  its 
departure.      I  was  waked  out  of  the 
pleasing'  reverie  which  the  sight  of  so 
many  fine  ancients  inspired,  by  the  bea- 
dles coming  to  the  seat  to  ask  if  I  had 
Gaelic,  because  ii  1  had  not^  there  was 


to  be  an  English  disroursc.*-Judge  of 
my  self-imjportance,  in  having  a  sermon 
preached  for  my  very  self.— IW  amhl 
will  you  ever  compare  your.scivtfs  to  m 
again?'' 

"  From  this  trance  I  was  waktd  by  ti 
bright  gleam  of  the  parting  sun,  that 
threw  its  yellow  radiance  on  the  yppt.* 
site  windows  of  Invergarrie  housm.— 
This  has  all  the  character islic  features 
of  the  seat  of  a  Highland  chieffcim.— 
Tlie  lake,  with   little  wooded  islands, 
that  seemed  to  float  on  the  calm  surface 
before  it ; — the  rapid  river  rushing  down 
from    the    mountains,   pouring  its  full 
stream    into  the  lake  beside;— Uie  re- 
maining tower   of   the  ancient   cattle 
frowning  proudly  on  the  modern  house;- 
the  long  habitablegfen  openingback  from 
the  mansion  of  the  chi-f,  embosomed  in 
woods  and  rocks,  and  animated  by  clus- 
ters  of  warm  peaceful  hamlets. — From 
the.se  every  peasant    rushes    to   arms* 
when  his  master's  honour  or  safety  is  en- 
dangered.— There  every  man  is  a  hun- 
ter, s^  fisher,  and  an  architect,,  in  his  own 
way ;  and  there  is  a  musician  in  every 
house,  4nd  a  poet  in  every  hamlet. 

"Alas!  forme  that  am  'of language 
strange,'  and  have  returned  to  the  land 
of  my  forefather,  with  only  this  Chaldean 
English.  'Dark  sayings  on  the  harp' 
are  dark  indeed  to  me." 

"  After  having  thus  transgressed  and 
digressed,  I  shall  keep   you   at  Inver- 
garrie,  to  view  l!he  back  ground  towards 
the  north,  where  the  prospect  rises  into 
the  most  blue,  aerial  and  fantastic  groupe 
of  broken   rocks  and  mountains  I  ever 
beheld. — ^Through  these  you  can  neither 
ride  nor  properly  walk,  but  the  natives 
contrive  to  swim  and  creep,   and  wade 
and  leap,  Inuch  in  the   way  Satan  did 
when  he  visited  the  '  Anarch  old/  and 
then   they  arrive  at  another  estate  be- 
longing to  Glengary,  on  the  lea-side,  a 
wondrous  region  called  Knoidart,  where 
there  are  no  first  floors  at  all,  but  all  is 
garret,  or  cellar;  inaccessible   precipi- 
ces. Overhanging  mountains,  and  glens 
narrow,  abrupt,  and  cut   through  with 
deep  ravines,    combining     with  rapid 
streams,  dark  pools,  and  woods  so  in- 
tricate,  tltat  the  deer  can    scarce  find 
their  way  through  teem ^Yet  the  na- 
tives are  looked  upon  as  happier  than 
others.— Redundant  grass  and  luxuriant 
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tieath  atfrird  abundance  to  their  cattle, 
who  are  never  housed  in  winter.*— Deer, 
Wild  fowl/  and  fish,  are  in  great  plenty; 
salmon,  in  particular,  crouds  their  rivers, 
mid  shell  iish  of  ad  kinds  abound  on  their 
rugged  coast.— All  this  they  enjoy  with- 
out a  rival  or  competitor,  for  who  could 
go  for  It,  or  carry  it  away  >— *Bread  in- 
deed is  a  foreign  luxury  with  them^  they 
raising  little  or  no  corn;  a  ship  however 
comes  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  brings 
them  a  supply  of  meal  in  exchange  for 
butter  and  cheese.— *This  is  the  asylum 
of  the  catholics;  all  who  live  in  the 
country  are  of  that  profession,  and,  won* 
deiful  to  tell,  a  gentleman  of  family, 
great  learning,  genteel  manners,  and 
most  spotless  life,  a  bishop  of  iheir  com- 
munion, spends  his  life  in  tliis  truly  sa- 
vage abode;  he  has  no  other  motive  but 
the  desire  'of  doing  good  to  those  who 
can  make  him  no  adeqitate  recompence. 
There  too,  in  Hie  most  secluded  recess 
of  these  wilds,  in  a  corner  so  ob'^cure 
that  the  sun  can  scarce  shine  on  it,  is  a 
seminary,  where  boys  are  educated  for 
the  priesthood,  (that  is  prepared  for  fo- 
reign seminaries,)  through  v^ry*  great 
poverty  and  hardship,'* 

There  are  many  letters  equally 
curious  and  amusing  with  these, 
Imt  others,  from  the  omission  of 
names  and  anecdotes,  and  the  pri- 
vate nature  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  alhide,  are  scarcely 
iBtelligible,  a?Kl  ought  to  have  been 
otuittCiL  There  is  a  great  faulj  too 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
which  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
chronological,  particularly  as  the 
answers  of  correspondents  are  never 
inj^erteJ.  One  more  specimen  we 
are  irresistibly  tempted  to  give,  for 
tlie  benefit  of  our  fine  lady  readers. 

**  TO    MRS.   5, 

LAGGAN,  AUG.  27i  1787. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

y  THE  long  hnt-house  letter  you  pro- 
mised me  18  not  yet  arrived. — I  have  been 
for  a  month  at  my  Im-home^  alias  Fort 
George;  where,  being  in  some  measure 
diicilgaged  from  the  perpetual  hurry  which 
always  surounds  me  at  home,  I  find  leisure 
to  gratify  the  strong  inclination  I  always 


feel,  to  write  to  you. — ^Taking  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  ID  the  present  case,  you  not  only 
excuse  but  require  egotism,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  that 
bustle,  and  perplexity  of  affairs,  which  I 
complain  of  so  often,  and  »o  jusdy. — 
Having  a  great  deal  to  do  is  not  ako- 
gether    the    thing;   that,  too,    abridges 
my  time  for  amusements  of  this  natiure ; 
but  ^tis  having  a  great  deal  to  think  of,  to 
contrive,  and  to  plan  out,  that  plagues  me. 
Tis  acting  in  a  variety  of  characters  and 
capacities  scarcely  compatible  with  each 
other. — I  must,  after  seven  years  e3q)eri- 
ence,  confess,  with  deep  mortification,  and 
due  reverence  for  that  exahed  charactes, 
that  the  person  who  would  be   a  notable 
housewise^  must  be  that  individual  thing ' 
only,  and  not  mar  the  main  affair  by  an  at- 
tempt  to  introduce  separate  and  subordinate 
excellencies.— She  must  not  evert,  in' any 
sense,  be  a  tender  wife,  or  attentive  mc- 
ther.     She  must  not  walk  about  with  her 
husband,  or  be  his  evening  companion  in 
conversation    or    other  amusements;  she 
must  not  spend  her  time  in  instructing  her 
children,  nor  attend  to  the  fonning  oftheir 
minds;  their  food,  cloathing,  andhealth» 
is  all  she  must  attend  to. —You,  Lowland- 
ere,"  have  no  idea  of  the  complicated  nature 
of  Highland  farming,  and  of  the  odd  cus* 
toms  which  prevail  here. — Formerly,  from 
the  wild  and  warlike  nature  of  the  men,  and 
their  haughty  indolence,  they  thought  no 
rural  employment  compatible  with   their 
dignity,  unless,    indeed,    the  plough.— 
Fighting,  hunting,  lounging  in  the  sun, 
music,  and  poetry,  were  their  occupations t 
for  the  latter,  though  you  would  not  think 
it,  their  language  ia  admirably- adapted.— 
TTiis  naturally  extended  the  women's  pro- 
vince both  of  labour  and  management.*— 
The  care  of  the  cattle  was  peculiarly  theirs. 
—Changing  their  residence  so  often  as. 
they  did  ift  summer,  from  one  bothy  or 
glen  to  another,  gave  a  romantic  peculia- 
rity, to  their  turn  ot  thought  and  language. 
Their  manner  of  life,  in  fact,  wanted  no- 
thing but  the  shades  of  palm,  the  olives,  the 
vines,  and  the  fervid  sun  of  the  east,  to  re- 
semble the  patriarchal  one. — ^Yet,  as  they 
must  carry  their  beds,  food,  and  utensils^ 
the  housewife,  who  furnishes  and  divides 
these  matters,  has  enough  to  do  when  her 
shepherd  is  in  one  glen,  and  her  dairy-maid 
in  another  with  her  milk-cattle — Not  to 
mention  some  of  the  children,  who  are 
marched  off  to  the  gl^n  as  a  dis^ipline.^ttu. 
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inure  them  early  to  hardineM  and  almpli- 
city,  of  life. — ^Meanwhile,  his  reverence, 
with  mj  kitchen  damsel  and  the  plough- 
man, consticute  another  family  at  home, 
from  which  all  the  rest  are  flying  detach- 
ments, occasionally  sent  out  and  recalled, 
and  regularlyjfumished  with  provisions  and 

forage. The  effect,  you  know,  often 

continues  when  (he  cause  has  ceased ;  the 
men  are  now  civilized  to  what  they  were, 
yet  the  custom  of  leaving  the  weight  of 
all  cases  on  the  more  helpless  sex  conti- 
nues, ai^d  has  produced  this  one  good  ef- 
/ect,  that  they  are  from  this  habit  less  help- 
kss  and  dependent.— *The  men  think  they 
^aerve  dignity  by  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment; the  women  find  a  degree  of  pONver 
or  consequence  in  having  such  an  exten- 
sive department,  which  they  would  not 
li^illingly  exchange  for  inglorious  ea^.— 
What  these  occupations  are  you  cannot 
comprehend  from  a  general  description  ; 
but,  as  it  is  an  hour  to  breakfast  time,  and 
I  find  myself  in  a  humour  for  journalizing 
and  parucularizing,  t  shall,  between  fancy 
jukI  memory^  sketch  out  the  diary*of  one 
July  Monday.  I  mention  Monday,  beiii^ 
the  day  that  all  dwellers  in  glens,  come 
down  for  the  supplies.  —  Item,  at  four 
o*clockt  I>;>iu^  arrives  with  a  horse  load- 
ed wiUi  butter,  cheese,  and  milk. — The 
'  fonner  I  must  weigh  instantly. — He  pnly 
.asks  an  additional  Qanket  for  the  children, 
41  covering  for  himself,  two  milk  tubs,  a 
cog,  and  another  spoon,  because  little  Pe- 
xcr  threw  one  of  the  set  in  the  bum,  two 
atone  of  meal,  a  quart  of^alt,  two  pounds  of 
flax  for  the  ^nners,  for  the  grass  conti- 
nues so  good  that  they  will  staj  a  week 
longer. — He  brings  the  intelligence  of 
the  old  sow'a  being  the  joyful  mother  of 
a  dozen  pigs*  and  requests  something  to 
feed  her  with. — All  this  must  be  ready  in 
an  hour ;  be£bre  the  conclusion  of  which 
comes  Ronald  from  tlie  high  hills,  wliere 
our  sheep  and  young  horses  are  all  summer, 
and  only  desires  meal,  salt,  and  women  with 
jshears,  to  clip  the  lambs,  and  tar  to  smear 
them.-— He  infornis  me  that  the  black 
rnare  has  a  foal,  a  very  fine  one ;  but  ^he  is 
very  low,  and  I  must  instantly  s^nd  one  to 
bring  her  to  the  meadows  before  be -departs. 
The  tenants  who  do  us  services  come;  they 
are  going  to  stay  two  days  in  the  oak 
wood,  cutting  timoer  for  our  new  byre,  and 
fnust  have  a  competent  provision  of  bread, 
cJieese,  and  ale,  for  the  time  they  stay.* 
Then   I   bars   Carols  brcaklasi  to  get. 


Janet's  bank  to  reel,  and  a  basket  of 
clues  to  dispatch  to  the  weaver,  K— *• 
lesson  to  hear,  her  sampler  to  rectify, 
and  all  must  be  over  before  eleven  }i»hiie 
his  reverence,  calm  and  regardless  of  all 
this  bustle,  wonders  what  detains  roe, 
urging  me  out  to  walk,  while  the  soar- 
ing larks,  the  smiling  meadows^  sad 
opening  flowers,  second  the  invitadoQ*, 
and  my  imagination,  if  it  gets  a  moment 
loose  from  care,  kindles  at  these  objecti 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm. My  tottering  constitution,  vm 
faded  form  and  multiplying  cares,  are  aU 
forgotten,  and  I  enjoy  the  pause  from 
keen  exertion  as  others  do  gaiety  aod 
mirth.— How  happy,  in  my  circumstaocei, 
is  that  versatile  and  sanguine  temper,  whidi 
is  hoping  for  a  rainbow  in  every  dood ; 
nay,  so  prevalent  is  this  disposition,  that 
were  a  fire  to  break  out  in  the  offices,  and 
bum  them  all  down,  I  dare  say  the  fint 
thing  that  would  occur  to  me,  would  be 
to  console  myself  by  considering  ho« , 
much  ground  would  be  manured  bv  alt 
these  bne  ashes.— Now  I  will  not  plague  ' 
you  with  the  detail  of  the  whole  daj,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  competent  speamen. 
Yet  spftre  your  fi^ ;  for  this  day  is  nc* 
ceeded  by  an  evening  so  sweetly  seim 
our  walk  by  the  river  is  so  calmly  pleano^i 
our  lounge  by  the  bumside  so  indolent^ 
easy,  our  conversation  in  the  iong-widied 
hour  of  leisure  so  interesting,  sliding  soiffl- 
perceptiblyfrom  grave  to  gay,  and  then  oar 
children  ; — say  you  wish  me  more  ease  aod 
leisure,  but  do  not  pity  me.— Pity  with 
me  is  like  advice  with  some.  I  am  rea- 
dier to  give  than  to  take  h.  Adieu  \  desr 
and  true  friend. — '* 

These  were  familiar  and  coufiden* 
tial  letters;  to  set  herself  off  seems 
never  to  have  been  the  design  of 
the  author,  but  she  has  done  it  only 
the  more  effectually.  She  always  ap- 
pears to  lis  in  a  light  at  once  respect- 
able and  amiable.  Her  understand- 
ing is  strong,  her  fancy  lively,  her 
sensibility  acute  :  she  has  the  art  oi 
placing  every  thine  before  our  eyet 
— we  see  her,  we  hear  her,  and  wc 
become  acquainted  with  all  thai 
surrounds  her ;  and  when  we  shu 
her  book,  we  seem  to  take  leare  » 
a  friend* 
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AT  the  commenceoient  of  his  bio- 
graphy of  Dryden,    Johnson  ob- 
serves, ^*  Of  the  great  poet  whose 
.life  I  am  about  to  delineate,  the 
-curiosity  which  his  reputation  must 
excite  will  require  a  display  more 
ample  than  can  now  be  given.    Hi^ 
contemporaries,   however  they  re- 
vererced    his  genius,   left,  his  life 
unwritten;  and  nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  known  beyond  what  casual 
mention,   and    uncertain    tradition 
bave  accomplished.^*      In  an  equal 
degree  will  these  observations  apply 
to   still    snpeiiior   names,   those  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton;  and,  in- 
deed,  of  most  of  our   great   wri- 
ters, till  within  the  last  century,  our 
knowledge  is  chiefly  to  be  derived 
Irom  incidental  information,  scantily 
x:ommunicated.     Posterity   will  not 
^ve  the  same  complaint  to  make 
against  the  present  age,  which  we 
~with  justice  prefer  against  our  pre- 
cbeessors.  Materials  for  the  litei-ary 
history  of  the  greater  pait^of  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  abundant, 
and  we  may  conjecture  witli  some 
probability  that  those  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  be  still  much 
more,  ample.     Scarcely  has  there 
been,  during  .a  considerable  period, 
a  man  of  any  eminence  in  litei*ar 
ture,    of  whom  we  do  not  possess 
either  memoirs  from  his  own  pen, 
or  accounts  furnished  by  the  zeal 
and  affection  of  hissurviving  friends, 
full  even  to  superfluity.     Still  our 
{gratitude   predominates    over  our 
cooipiaint.   Authentic  matter  is  fur- 
nished   in   an  easy  and    collected 
form  for  future  and  more  conden- 
sed biographers,  in  which  discrimi- 
nation may  be  made,  between  that 
sni  mite  and  trivial  information  which 
can  only  be  interesting  to  the  re- 
collections of  friendship,  and  those 
leading  incidents  which  mark  the 


life,  circumstances  which  form  the 
character,  and  traits  which  delineate 
the  mind. 

To  the  stores  of  literary  biognt* 
phy  a  considerable  addition  is  no«r 
madefy  a  copious  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  a  man  whose  me- 
rits, if  unequal  to  his  fame,  are  at 
least  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  ho-  - 
nourable  mention  among  the  scbo- 
lajrs  and  writers  of  his  age.  The  bio- 
grapher is  the  late  Sir  WilU^im 
Forbes,  who  had  scarcely  performed 
this  ofBce  of  pious  regard  for  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  when  he  was 
joined  with  him  in  the  grave. 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  work  is 
that  which  has  proved  successful  in 
some  late  popular  specimens  of  bio- 
graphical writing,  the  intermixture 
of  narrative  wim  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. 

The  incidents  of  Dr.BeftLttie*s  life^ 
like  those  of  other  private  and  retir.- 
ed  scholars,  will  not  be  expected  to 
be  distinguished  by  their  varietj-, 
singularity,  or  importance,  and  have 
been  already  in  a  considenible  de- 
gree made  public.  James  Beatrix 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  October^ 
1735,  at  Lawrence-Kirk,  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine.  His  parents 
belonged  Xo  a  humble  class  of  so- 
ciety, cultivating  a  little  farm,  and 
keeping  a  small  village  shop,  but 
were  distinguished  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood for  good  understanding 
and  moral  worth.  Beattie  was  the 
younger  of  six  children.  During 
bis  childhood  he  lost  his  father,  and 
was  indebted  to  the  care  and  exer- 
tion of  his  mother,  and  the  laudable 
institutions  of  his  country,  for  tlie 
nidiments  of  the  liberal  education 
which  he  received.  He  was  placed 
at  the  parish  school  of  Lawrence - 
Kirk,  in  which  Ruddiroan,  the  ce- 
lebrated grammarian,    had  lagnBhiiii 
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forty  yesiTs  before*  His  poetical 
^eniiis  is  said  to  have  been  here  first 
iound  by  the  perusal  of  Ogilby's 
Virgil,  as  Pope  was  initiated  inpoe- 
tiy  by  the  Homer  of  the  same  tran- 
slator. 

In  1749,  he  entered  into  Maris- 
chal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  attend- 
ed the  Greek  lectures  of  Dr.  Black- 
well  j  by  whom  his  attainments  were 
noticed  and  encouraged.  Having 
continued  in  attendance  at  Aber^ 
deen  four  years  in  the  regular  stu- 
dies of  the  place,  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  schoolmaster  of  the 
parish  of  Fordoun,  near  his  native 
village,  to  which  he  joined  the  of- 
fice of  precentor,  or  parish  clerk. 
The  leisure  of  this  obscure  situation 
he  diligently  improved  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind* 

•«  HIS  first  patron  was  the  late  Lord 
Gardenstown  •,  who,  being  at  that  time 
shenffof  the  county  of  Kincardine,  resided 
occasionally  at  Woodstock,  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fordoun.  To  Beattie 
Mr.  Garden  became  accidentally  known, 
by  his  having  found  him  one  day  in  his  fa- 
vourite glen,  employed  in  writmg  with  a 
pencil.  On  enquiring  what  he  was  about, 
and  finding  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem,  Mr.  Garden's  cu- 
riosity was  attracted,  and  from  that  period 
he  took  the  young  bard  under  his  protec- 
tion. Dr.  Beattie  has  been  frequently  heard 
to  mention  an  anecdote  v\  hicli  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  his  acquaintance  with 
that  gentleman.  Mr,  Garden,  having  seen 
some  of  his  pieces  in  manuscript,  and  en- 
tertaining some  doubt  of  their  being  entire- 
ly of  his  own  composition,  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  of  the  abilities  of  the  young 
poet,  asked  him,  with  politeness,  to  trans- 
late the  invocation  to  Venus  from  the  first 
book  of  Lucretius.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  B6attie  retired  into  the  adjoin- 
ing wood,  and  in  no  long  time  produced 
the  Qimslation,  bearing  all  the  maiks  of 
original  composition,  for  it  was  much  blot- 
ted with  alterations  and  corrections.  It  was 


printed  in  tfie  firtt  collection  of  Dr.  Bert* 
tie's  poems  in  the  year  1760,  but  omitttd 
in  all  the  iobsequetit  editions." 

In  1757,  be  made  an  ineffectual 
application  for  the  oiGce  of  usher  to 
the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen, 
then  vacant,  but  the  following  year 
a  vacancy  again  occurring,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  from  the 
magistrates  without  f unher  solicitor 
tion. 

His  prospects  now  began  to  brigh- 
ten.    Aberdeen  furnished  hira  with 
books,  and  society  congenial  to  bis 
disposition  and  talents.     In  1160, 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in 
the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen, 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
B.    Duncan,  and  soon  after,   that 
of  moral  philosophy  by  the  resigna- 
tion  of  Dr.  Gerard.     The  humble 
hopes  of  Dr.  Beattie  seem  scarcely 
to  have  aspired  even  in   imagina- 
tion, to  stations  so  superior  to  that 
wliich  he  then   occupied,   but  by 
the  advice  of  a  friend  (Mr.  Arbuth- 
not)  he  was  persuatled  to  make  ap- 
plicaaon,  to  the  success  of  which 
the  exertion  of  the  same  friend  ma- 
terially contributed.    Appointments 
to  the  vacant  professorships   were 
issued  by  the  crown  at  the  same  time 
to  Mr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Skene,  the 
arrangement  of  the  offices  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  themselves,  the 
former,  by  mutual  agreeoient,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  chair  of  moral,  the 
latter  to  that  of  natural  philosophy. 

The  lectures  of  Beattie  commen- 
ced during  the  winter  season  of 
1760-1. 

At  Aberdeen  he  became  a  mem- 
b(.T  of  a  philosophical  society,  dis- 
tinguished, among  others,  by  the 
names  of  Reid,  Campbell,  Gregory, 
and  Gerard. 

Dr.  Beattie,  even  in  childhood, 
gave  indications  of  poetical  talenw 


*  Francis  Garden,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  in  Scodand,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Gardenstown,  the  same  wliois  mentioned 
in  the  note  on  p.  13,  as  the  patron  of  the  village  of  Lawrencekirk,  which  was  on  bis 
estate. 
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^Tbe  first  efforts  of  his  muse,  which 
were  made  public,  s^peared'in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  ajoumal  then  pub- 
lished at  Ediuburgh.  In  1760,  he 
Sublished  a  small  collection,  enti- 
ed  "  Original  Poems  and  Transla- 
tions,*' to  wTiich  he  prefixed  his  name. 
In  17B5,  Mr,  Gray  having  visited 
Scotland,  Dr.  Beattie  sought  and 
obtained  an  introduction  to  him, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ac- 
({uaintance,  which  subsisted  without 
interruption  till  the  d.eath  of  the  for- 
mer. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Beattie*s 
poems  was  published  in  the  summer 
of  1766,  with  various  omissions  and 
additions.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  mentioned  the  Judgment  of  Pa- 
ris, which  hod  been  before  printed 
as  a  pamphlet. 

In  the  following  year,  Dr.  B.  Was 
mairied  to  Miss  Mary  Dun,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  James  Dun,  rector  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Aberdeen. 

*^  This  comiexiooyhoveyer,  from  which 
he  augured  such  lasting  felicity,  uofortu- 
nately  proved  to  him  the  source  of  the 
deej^^st  sorrow ;  Mrs*  Beattie»  haviug  in- 
herited from  her  mother  that  most  dreadful 
of  aU  human  evils,  a  distempered  mind, 
which,  although  it  did  not,  for  a  consider- 
able time»  break  out  into  open  insanity,  yet^ 
in  a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  showed 
itself  in  caprices  that  embittered  every  hour 
of  his  life,  till,  at  last,  it  unquestionably  con- 
^fauted  to  bring  him  to  his  grave.'' 

The  office  which  Dr.  ^eattie  held 
in  the  university,  necessarily  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  subjects  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  speculation,  to 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
^^ritings,  the  habits  of  his  mind  were 
adapted,  than  to  subjects  of 
stje  and  elegant  literature.  His 
;e,  however,  required  him  to  be 
philosophy,  and  such  he  seems  to 
^2Lve  esteemed  himself.  The  seep- 
ical  tendency  of  Mr.  Hume's  thco- 
Je^i  had,  at  this  time^  excited  a  con- 
tlderable  degree  of  alarm  and  odium 
loth  in  Scotland-  and  England.  In 
'le  former  country,  the  opposition 
A^N.  Rev.  Vol.  V. 


which  was  directed  against  his  tenets 
gave  rise  to  the  Scotch  school  of  me* 
taphysics,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  ^nd 
Dr.  Beattie  were  the  most  distin-^ 
guished  advocates;  the  former  cha- 
racterized by  his  accurate  and  com^* 
prehensi  ve  observation  and  arrange* 
ment  of  facts,  the  latter  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  talents  as  an  ele<> 
gantwriter.  In  1766,  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  discussions  of  the  Phi* 
losophical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Dr.  13.  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  "  Essay  on  TrutIV* 
which,  after  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ments, denominations,  and  transcrip* 
tions,  the  progress  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  his  letters,  was  ready  for 
the  birth  in  11(39,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  world  the  following  year. 
The  responsibility  of  its  success,  to 
which  the  bookseller  was  unwilling 
to  subject  himself,  was  undeitakea 
by  Sir  William  Forbes,  his  biogra- 
pher, and  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

It  was  this  work  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  Dr.  Beattie^s  subse*^ 

auent  fortunes.  Its  elegance,  and 
le  popular  mode  of  its  composition^ 
secured  for  it  the  applause  of  those 
who  feared  still  more  than  they  un- 
derstood the  tendency  of  Hume^s 
philosophy,  and  who  would  have 
been  repelled  by  a  dry  systematic 
confutation  of  it.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  acrimony  with  which  this 
attack  on  the  arch-sceptic  of  the  day 
was  thought  to  have  been  conduct* 
ed,  excited  among  his  friends  a 
considerable  degree  of  disapproba- 
tion, which  they  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
press. Hume  himself,  on  this,  as 
on  other  similar  occasions,  maintain- 
ed an  invincible  silence. 

The  rapid  sale  of  the  '*  Essay  on 
Truth,*'  rendered  a  second  edition 
necessary  in  the  year  succeeding 
that  of  its  publication;  and  very 
-  shortl}^  afterwards  appeared  the  first 
canto  of  the  *.'  Minstrel,"  a  poem  on 
which  Dr.  B.  had  been  for  some 
time  employed*  Though  the  scheme 
was  never  completed,  the  public 
A  a 
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taste  seetnj*  to  hare  decided  on  the 
merit  of  this  work,  and  to  have  ad- 
mitted in|:o  the  number  of  classical 
performances  of  the  English  Ian- 
puaire.  The  idea  was  taken  from 
l)r.  Percy's  "  Efcay  on  the  English 
Minstrels,"  and  its  object  was  to  de- 
lineate the  edtication,  and  trace  the 
gradual  expatision  of  mind,  of  a 
minstrel  of  genius.  This  poem  will 
probably  be  the  chief  support  of  the 
author's  permanent  fjime. 

Ill  the  autumn  of  ml,  his  health 
huTing  severely  suffered  from  the 
intense  application  which  he  had  be- 
stowed on  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  the  composition  of  his  literary 
works,  and  relaxation  and  exercise 
bcinjnr  I  rcdcribcd  by  his  physicians, 
Dr.  B.  determined \o'  visit  London, 
where  the  celebrity  which  he  had 
How  acquired  procured  him  an  in- 
troduction to  the  principal  literary 
<:haracters  of  tlie  apje,  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  kin^lness  and  dis- 
tinction. 

About  this  time,  the  friends  of 
T>r.  B.  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
for  him  siome  more  ample  provision 
than  the  revenues  of  his  Scotch  pro- 
fessorship ;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
inoposeo  thathc  should  take  orders 
in  the  oharch  of  England,  and  to 
iliis  obiect  he  a])pears  for  a  time  to 
have  seriously  directed  his  thoughts.' 
Thi-i  followiiVj:  letter  from  the  late 
archbishop  of  York  on  the  subject  is 
lionourable  to  that  prelate. 

•<  As  my  brother,  Lord  Kinilotill,  has 
lately  communicated  to  mc  your  letter  to 
him  of  Augiist  10th,  explaining  your  views, 
which  certainly  have  not  as  yet  been  an- 
fcwered  with  success  correspondent  to  your 
talents,  I  desired  him  to  communicate  to 
you  ray  thoughts,  which,  at  least,  are  the 
thoughts  of  a  real  friend  and  well-wisher, 
wl^o  has  the  highest  esteem  for  your  merit 
in  the  cause  of  truth. 

«<  I  doubt,  whether  you  would  be  well 
su'ted  with  a  lay-place,  or  a  pension,  or  a 
rcsidcncejn  ScoUand.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  ministry  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
innd  would  be  the  profession  the  most  agree- 
able to  your  (|ualijQcation(  aad  inciinauon  : 


but  the  prospect  of  fair  profit  in  k  oizght  i9 
be  considered ;  for  that  is  a  duty  to  your* 
8?!f,  and  »  your  family.  Give  me  lea¥C, 
too,  to  say,  that  there  is  a^nor  duty,  that 
is,  to  your  conscience. 

«  Though  I  was  edncated  in  the  church 
of  England,   ytt  I  have  often  sifted  my 
mind  with  sincere  and  impartial  reflecnoir, 
and  with  as  enlarged  vieltrs  as  I  could  t^e 
in,  of  the  great  cnspensations  of  the  Deity, 
centering  in  Christ.    Upon  Ae  whole,  I 
hare  always  thought,  that  the  church  rf 
England  is  the  most  agreeable  to  Chns* 
tjan  dottrine  and  disaplrde}  equally  dis* 
tant  from  \^  ild  conceit  and  implicit  faith ; 
free,  manly,  jmd  benevolent ;    conducive 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  viitue,  to  tl« 
happiness  of  society,  and  of  every  indiw 
dual  in  it.     And  it  is  th«  eStablisliment 
that    Seems   to    carry    the  fairest  aspierf 
with  it,  towards  promotine  pure  Christia- 
nity, and  civil  order;  wimout   OYcr-bear* 
ing,  or  artful  or  abject  means.     With  due 
Christian  condescension  to  different  opi- 
nions and  modes,  this  is  the  resak  of  fre- 
quent consideration  and^coBviction,  and  ii 
the  tesvimony  of  my  conscif  nee.  If  it  wcr? 
otherwise,  I  would  not,  T  could  not,  in 
honour,  retain  even  the  great  emoluments 
with  which  1   am  favoured,  for  anothef 
moment. 

"  It  is  surely  unreasonable  and  unne- 
cessaiy  to  trouble  you  with  my  notions.  I 
allow  it:  but  this  is  only  a  mode  of  flat- 
tering myself  widi  die  hopes,    that  yours 
are  similar.     If  such  is  your  opimou  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  if  it  is  yoar 
'  upright  intention  to  exercise  in  its  mini-  • 
stry  your  most  valuable  abilities  and  know- 
ledge for  the  senice  of  true  religion,  1 
shall  think  your  *ntry  into  it  a  happy  ac- 
quisition. And  I  would  endeavour  to  con* 
tribute,  as  fitr  as  my  scanty  pati-odage  goes, 
or  ray  friendship  and  influence  cafl  extend, 
that  you  should  enter  into  it  with  erediti 
and  live  in  it  with  comfort. 

"  Lord  Kinnoull  has  written  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  1  shall  talk  with  him  alttf 
Christmas.  1  shall  not  leare  roy  Dioccst 
till  that  time.  I  have  written  also  to-day 
to  our  friend  Mrs.  Montague.'* 

In  177:1,  the  popularity  of  Dt 
Bcaitie  had  attained  its  height,  an^ 
the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  direct  i 
to  his  permanent  profit  proired  sue 
cessful.  In  the  spring  of  that  yeai 
hy  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  £n j 
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land,  he  repaired  to  London,  hav- 
ing die  prospect  of  obtaining  an  in- 
troduction to  royal  notice  and  pa- 
tronage. He  was  furnished  with 
letters  to  various  jnrreat  and  noble 
persons,  whose  influence  and  inter- 
cession were  deemed  likely  to  prove 
advantageous.  By  several  intcraie- 
diate  steps  he  at  length  reached  the 
minister,  by  whom  he  was  gracious- 
ly received,  and  informed  that  the 
fcing  had  read  his  book  with  appro- 
bation. 

**  In  deliberating  on  the  most  probable 
mode  by  which  some  provision  from  go- 
vernment might  be  obtained  for  him,  vari- 
ous schemes  had  been  suggested  by  his 
fnends.     By  some  it  had  been  proposed 
that  he  should  take  orders,  and  go  into  the 
Church  of  England,  for  which  his  habits 
of  study  had  been  by  no  means  ill-suited, 
as  he  had  originally  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  professor  of  divinity,  when  at  the 
university ;  and,  at  one  time,  he  seems  to 
have   been  not  altogether    averse    from 
such  a  plan.     His  reasons  for  abandoning 
all  ideas  of  that  nature^,  however,  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  letter.     By  others  of 
bis  friends  it  was  hoped,  that  he  might  Ob- 
tain some  civil  appointment,  suited  to  his 
talents,  or,  if  no^  some  sinecure-office,  of 
which  there  are  many,  in  the  West-Indies, 
the  duties  of  which  are  discharged  by  a 
deputy  on  the  spot,  while  a  certain  fixed 
salary  or  emolument  remains  with  the  prin- 
cipal at  home.   But  at  Inst,  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,   with  the  approbation  of  his  other 
fiends,  that  a  memorial  should  be  drawn 
Bp,  expressinfi^  his  services,  his  wants,  akid 
Ins  wishes,  wbichpaper  was  to  be  laid  be- 
bie  the  King.     This  memorial  he  trans- 
nitted  to  LfOrd  Dartmouth,  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  who  on  that, 
a  on  other  occanons,  expressed  himself  in 
trms  of  high  approbation  in  regard  to  him, 
od  his  writings,  and  desired  to  see  him." 

The  long  list  of  honourable  and 
DUiYent  persons  by  whom  he  was 
ow  distinguished,  and  the  various 
Bfers  of  service  which  were  made  to 
iaiy  vire  must  pass  over,  mentioning 
Bly  that  he  received  the  honorary 


de^ee  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  which  was 
conferrea  on  hinfi  in  tlie  theatn*, 
with  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
spectators. 

The  event  which  was  to  precede 
the  consummation  of  his  hopes, 
and  which  Dr.  B.  probably  regard-^ 
ed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
his  life,  is  recordeil  in  his  own  words, . 
extracted  from  his  diary,  and  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing 
it,  as  the  counterpart  of  a  similar 
scene  described  in  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson. 

**  Tuesday,  24th  August,  set  out  for  Dr. 
Majendie's  at  Kew-Green.  The  Doctor 
tola  me,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  King 
yesterday,  but  had  left  a  note  in  writing, 
to  intimate,  that  I  was  to  be  at  his  house 
to-day ;  and  that  one  of  the  King's  pag^s 
had  come  to  him  this  morning,  to  say, 

*  that  his  Majesty  would  sec  me  a  little  af- 

*  ter  twelve.'  At  twelve,  the  Doctor  and 
I  went  to  the  Kinoes  house,  at  Kew.  We 
had  been  only  a  tew  minutes  in  the  hall,* 
when  the  King  and  Queen  came  in  from 
an  airing,  and  as  they  passed  through  the 
hall,  the  King  called  to  me  by  name,  and 
asked  how  long  it  was  since  I  came  from 
town.     I  answered,  about  ati  hour.     '  I 

*  shall  sec  you/  says  he,  *  in  a  little.'  The 
Doctor  and  1  waited  a  considerable  time, 
(for  the  King  was  busy)  and  then  we  were 
called^  into  a  laree  room,  furnished  as  a 
library,  where  the  King  ^fza  walking  about, 
and  the  Queen  sitting  in  a  chair.  We  were 
received  in  the  most  gracious  manner  pos- 
sible, by  both  their  Majesties.  1  had  the 
honour  of  a  conversation  with  them,  (no- 
body  else  bein^  present,  but  Dr.  ^sjendie) 
for  upwards  of  an  hour,  on  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  in  which  both  the  King  ancf 
Queen  joined,  with  a  degree  of  chearful- 
ness,  anSibility,  and  ease,  that  was  to  me 
^surprising,  and  soon  dissipated  the  em- 
barrassment which  I  felt,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conference.  They  both  compli- 
mented me,  in  the  highest  terms,  on  my 

*  Essay,*  which,  they  said,  was  a  book 
they  always  kept  by  them ;  and  the  King 
said  he  had  one.  copy  of  it  at  Kew,  and 
another  in  town,  and  immediately  went  and 
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took  it  down  from  a  fthclf.  I  foasd  h  was 
tW  secood  edition.  *  I  aever  stole  a  book 
bat  one/  eaid  his  M;^sty»  *  and  that  was 

•  yours  J  (speaking  to  me)  1  stole  it  from 

*  the  Queen,  to  give  it  to  Lord  Hertford 
«  to  read.'     Fie  had  heard  that  the  sale  of 

*  Hume's  Essays*  had  failed,  since  my 
book  was  published  ;  and  1  told  him  what 
Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me,  in  regard  to  that 
rtatter.  He  bad  even  heard  of  ray  being 
in  Edinburgh,  last  summer,  and  how  Mr. 
Hume  was  o£[t*nded  on  the  score  of  my 
book.  He  asked  many  questions  about 
the  secopd  part  of  the  «  Essay »'  and  when 
it  would  be  ready  for  the  press.  I  ?,avc 
him,  in  a  short  speech,  an  account  of  the. 
plan  of  it;  and  said,  my  health  was  so  pre- 
caiious,  I  could  not  tell  when  it  might  be 
Ixady,  as  I  had  many  books  to  constilt  be- 
fore I  could  finish  it ;  but,  that  if  my  health 
were  good,  I  thought  1  might  bring  it  to 
a.  coDcIi^sion  id  two  or  three  years.  He 
af  ked,  bow  long  I  had  been  in  composing 
my  *  Essay,'  praised  the  caution  with 
wnich  it  was  written  ;  and  said,  he  did  not 
^nder  that  it  had  employed  me  five  or  six 
years.  He  asked  about  my  poems.  I 
said,  there  was  only  one  poem  of  my  own, 
oa  which  I  set  any  value,  (meaning  the 

•  Minstrel')  and  that  it  was  first  pubKslied 
about  the  same  time  witli  the  «  Essay.* 
Aly  other  poems,  I  said,  wei-e  incorrect,  be- 
ing but  juvenile  pieces,  and  of  little  consc- 
ience, eveji  in  ray  o\\  n  opinion.  We  lud 
much  conversation  on  moraJ^subjects ;  fi  om 
which  both  their  Majesties  let  it  appear, 
that  they  were  warm  friends  to  Christian- 
ity j  and  so  little  inclined  toinfidclIt3^  that 
they  could  hardly  uelieve  that  any  thinking 
man  could  really  be  an  atheist,  unless  he 
cjould  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  he  made 
himself;  a  thought  which  pUased  die  King 
exceedingly;  and  he  repeated  it  several 
times  to  the  Queen.  He  asked,-  whether 
kny  thing  had  been  written  against  me.  I 
spoke  of  the  late  pamphlet,  of  which  I  gave 
an  account,  telling  him,  that  I  never  had 
met  with  any  n;^an  who  had  read  it,  except 
one  Quaker.  This  brought  on  some  dis- 
course about  the  Quakers,  whose  modera- 
tion, and  mild  behaviour,  the  King  and. 
Queen  commended.  I  was  ask^  many 
questions  about  the  Scots  uniycrsitiesj  the 
revenues  of  the  Scots  clergy,  their  mode  of 
l^raying  and  preaching,  the  medical  college 
of  fedinburgh.  Dr.  Gregory,  (of  whom  I 
gave  a  parucular  chapacttr)  and  Dr^  Cul- 


len,  the  kttgth  oT'oor  ?acatkm  at  Aber- 
deen, and  the  doseneas  of  our  attendanca 
during  the  winter,  the  number  ofiudeoti 
thAt  attend  my  lectures,  ray  mode  of  lec- 
turing, whether  jfrom  notes,  or  completely 
written  lectures :  about  Mr.  Hume,  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  and  Lord  Ejonoull,  and 
the  Arch-bishop  of  York,  &c.  &c.  &c.  His 
Majesty  asked  what  I  thoi:ght  of  my  new 
acquaintance,  Lord  Dartmouth  ?    I  said, 
there  was  something  in  his  air  and  manner, 
which  I  thought  not  only  agreeable,  but 
enchanting,  and  that  he  seemed  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  men  ;  a  sendment  ia 
which  bq^  their  Majesties  heartily  join^. 
*  They  say  that  Lord  Dartmouth  is  anca- 
thusiast,'  said  tlie  Kin^r,  <  but  surely  he 
says  nothing  on  the  subject  of  religion^  but 
what  every  christian  may,  and  ought  t» 
say.'     He  asked,  whether  I  did  not  think 
the  English  language  on  the  decline  at  pre- 
sent ?     I  answered  in  the  aifiimative;  and 
tlie  King  agreed,  and  named  the  *  Spec- 
tator*  as  one  of  the  best  standards  or  the 
language.     When   I   told  him  that  the 
Scots  demy  sometimes  prayed  a  quarter, 
or  even  half-an-hour,  at  a  time,  he  asked, 
whether  that  did  not  lead  diem  into  repe- 
titions?    I  said,  it  often  did.    '  That,* 
saidhe^  *  I  don't  like  in  prayers ;  and  ex- 
cellent as  our  liturgy  ie,  I  think  it  some- 
what faulty  in  that  respect.*     *  Your  Ma- 
jesty knows,'  said  I,  *   that  three  senrices 
are  joined  in  one,  in  the  ordinary  church 
service,  which  is  one  cause  of  those  repe- 
titions.'   *  True/  he  replied,  '  and  thai 
circumsti!)cc  also  makes  the  service  too 
long.'     From  this,  he  took   occasioil  to 
speak  of  the  composition  of  the  church-li- 
turgy I  on  which  he  very  justly  bestomtd 
tlie  highest  commendation*     *  Obsent,' 
his  Majesty  said,  *  how  Bat  those  occa^ 
sional  pcayci*s  are,  that  are  novr  composed^ 
in  comparison  with  the  old  ones.'    Whrt 
I  mentioned  the  smallneas  of  the  church- 
livings  in  Scotland,  he  said,  *  he  wonder- 
ed how  men  of  liberal  education  would 
chuse  to  become  clergymen   there,'  and 
asked^  *  whether  in  the  remote  parts  of  th< 
coiiTitiy,  the  clei^,  in  general,  were  noi 
very  ignorant  ?'  I  answered,  *  No^  for  thu 
education  was  very  cheap  in  Scotland,  ant 
that  the  clergy,  in  general,   were  men  o 
very  good  sense,  and  competent  learning' 
He   asked,    whether  we    had  any  goo< 
-prVachers  at  Aberdeen  >     I  said,  yes,  an 
named  Campbell  and  Gerard^  witk  wboi 
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muSMy  ho««fer,  I  did  not  find  that  he 
was  Acquainted.    Dr.  Majendie  mentioned 
Dr.  OvwaJd's  *  Appeal,'  with  commenda^ 
tioo ;  I  praised  it  too ;  and  the  Queen  took 
down  the  name,  with  a  view  to  &end  for  it. 
I  was  asked,  whether  I  knew  Dr.  Oswald  ? 
I  answered,  i  did  not ;  and  said,  that  my 
bodL  was  published  before  1  read  his ;  that 
JDr.  0«  was  well  known  to  Lord  KinnouU, 
tfho  had  often  proposed  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted.     We  discussed  a  mat  many 
other  topics;  for  the  conversation,  as  be* 
fore  observed,  lasted  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,    without    any  intermission.      The 
Queen  bore  a  large  share  in  it.     Both  the 
King  and  her  Majesty  showed  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense,  acuteness,  and  knowledge, 
as  well  as  of  good  nature  and  affability. 
At  last,  the  King  took  out  his  watch,  (for 
it  was  now  almost  three  o'clock,  his  hour  of 
diBner)  which  Dr.  Majendie  and  I  took  as 
ft  signal  to  withdraw.     Wc  accordingly 
bowed  to  their  Majesties,  and  I  addressed 
the  King  in  these  words :  *  I  hope.  Sir, 
joar  Majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  1  take  the 
c»pportunity  to  return  you  my  humble  and 
most  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  the 
honour  you  have  b?en  pleased  to  confer 
upon  me.'    He  immediately  answered,  •  I 
think  I  could*  do  no  less  for  a  man,  who 
has  done  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.     I  shall  always  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  good  opinion  I 
have  of  you/    The  Queen  sate  all  the 
while,   and  the   King   stood,  sometimes 
walking  about  a  little.  Her^ajesty^speaks 
the  £nglish  language  with  suiprismg  ele- 
gance, and  little  or  nothing  of  a  foreign 
accent.     There  is  something  wonderfully 
captivating  in  her  manner,  so  that  if  she 
were  only  of  the  rank  of  a  private  gende* 
woman,  one  could  not  help  ukiOg  notice  of 
her,  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  women  in 
the  world.     Her  face  is  much  more  pleas- 
ing than  any  of  her  pictures  ;  and  in  the  ex- 
pression ofher  eyes,  and  in  her  smile,  there 
MM  something  peculiarly  engaging.     When 
the  Doctor  and  I  came  out,    *  rray,'  said 
I,  •  how  did  1  behave  ?   Tell  me  honestly, 
for  1  am  not  accustomed  to  conversations 
ef  this  kind.'     *  Why,  perfectly  well,' an- 
swered he,  *  and  just  as  you  oufi^ht  to  do/ 
•— *  Are  yott'sure  of  that  ?'  said  I. — *  As 
mtre,*  he  replied, '  as  of  my  own  existence ; 
and  yoa  may  be  assured  of  it  too,  when*4 
tell  yous  that  if  there  had  been  any  thing  in 


your  manner  or  eonversa^on,  which  was 
not  perfectly  agreeable,  yout  conference 
would  have  been  at  an  end  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes  at  most.'  The  Doctor  afterwards 
told  me,  that  it  was  a  most  uncommon 
thing  for  a  private  man,  and  a  commonecu  to 
be  honoured  with  so  long  an  audience.  T 
dined  with  Dr. and  Mrs.  Majendie,and  their 
family,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  even-. 
inT»  very  much  pleased  with  the  occurrence 
of  tlie  day.'^ 

It  was  at  length  determined  thdt 
a  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  should  be  settled  on  Dr. 
Beatticj  and  his  object  bein:^  thus 
succe-ssfully  accomplished,  he  re- 
turned into'Scotland after  an  absence' 
of  five  months. 

A  vacancy  occurring  in  one  of  the 
professorships  at  Edinburgh,  seve- 
ral of  his  friends  were  desirous  ot 
rcmovinjT  hrtn  to  that  city,  but  ha- 
hit  had  attached  him  to  Aberdeen, 
and  he  resisted  the  solicitation  \vhi^,l% 
was  made  with  some  importunity. 

In  1774,  the  second  book  of  the 
Minstrel  was  publislicd,  which,  not* 
withstanding  the  applause  *of  his 
frit^nds,  did  not  attaui  the  popular 
rity  of  the  first,  and  the  scheme  was 
never  completed. 

Through  the  remainder  of  Dr. 
Beattic's  life,  little  occurred  till 
towanis  its  close,  (wlien  ill  health 
and  accumulated  domestic  sorrows, 
embittered  his  declining  dnys),  to 
chanjje  the  uniformity  of  its  com- 
plexion. His  time  wa5  chiefly  spent 
m  the  discharge  of  his  official  du- 
ties, his  correspondence  with  hi» 
friends,  and  the  preparation  of  his 
works  for  the  press;  varied  by  an 
occasional  journey  to  London,  or 
suwinur's  residence  at  Peterhead. 
His  hopes  were  centered  hi  his  eld- 
est son,  who  appears  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  na^e  inherited  his  fa- 
therms  taste  and  talents.  From  chihl- 
hood  he  distinguished  himself  by. 
his  application  and  attainments-; 
and,  at  a  more  advnnced  period,  his 
father,  desirous,  wc  may  suppose^, 
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at  once  of  making  honourable  pro- 
vision for  his  son,  and  of  securing 
an  associate  for  himself,  in  whom 
he  mi/rht  confide,  when  itlness  or 
the  infirmities  of  aj^e  should  ren- 
der assistance  requisite,  procured 
for  him  an  appointment  as  joint- 
professor  v\ith  himselfi  -  The  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  which, 
after  various  changes,  ultimately 
proved  fatal,  soon  after  made  its 
-  appearance,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  MM  he  died,  leaving  on 
the  mind  of  his  afflicted  fatlier  im- 
pressions of  grief  which  were  never 
to  be  effaced.  An  affectinjr  narra- 
tive of  the  event  occurs  in  a  letter  to 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

As  soon  after  this  mournful  oc- 
ci^rrence  as  he  was  able.  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  employed  himsejf  i:i  examining 
the  papers  left  behind  by.  his  son. 
^comprising  various  compositions, 
c!iiefly  unfinished,  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  which  a  selection  bj^  Dr. 
Beattie  was  first  printed,  and  circu- 
lated •privately  among  his  friends, 
and  afterwards  published  with  a  new 
edition  of  his  own  poems,  accompa-* 
nied  by  a  delineation  of  tha  charac- 
ter and  attainments  of  his  son. 

In  1790  and  1793,  Dr.  Beattie 
published  his  Elements  of  Moral 
Virtue,  the  .substance  of  lectures 
delivered  to  his  classes  at  Aber- 
deen. 

The  domestic  aiHictions  of  Dr. 
B.  were  completed  by  the  unex- 
pected loss  of  liisonly  sin-viving  son, 
Montagu  Jieattie,  wno  died  after  a 
short  illness  in  the  eit^hteenth  year 
of  his  a<;e.  The  account  given  of 
•  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
of  tho  father  by  this  severe  cala*- 
mity  is  truly  affecting. 

**  The  death  of  his  only  surviving  child, 
completely  unhinged  the  mind  of  Dr.  Beat- 
tie,  the  first  symptom  of  which,  ere  many 
days  had  elapsed,  w^s  a  temporary  but  al- 
most total  loss  of  memory  respecting  his 
•on.  Many  times  he  could  not  recollect 
what  had  become  of  him;  and  after  search- 


ing  in  every  room  in  the  house*  he  would 
say  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Glennie,  *  You  may 
*  think  it  strange,  but  I  must  ask  you  if  I 
'  haye  a  80n»  and  where  he  is  V  She  then 
feit  herself  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
bringing  to  his  recollection  his  son  Monta- 
gu's sttfferings^  which  always  restore!  him 
to  reason.    And  he  would  often,  with 
many  tears,  express  his  thankfulness,  that 
he  had  no  child,  saying,   *  How  could  I 
hare  borne  to    see  their  elegant  nuodi 
mangled  with  madness  *  !'  When  he  look- 
ed  for  the  last  time  on  the  dead  bod^  of  hii 
son,  he  said,  *  1  hare  now  done  with  the 
world  :'  and  he  ever  after  seemed  to  act  as 
if  he  thought  so.     For  he  never  applied 
himself  to  any  sort  of  study,  and  answered 
but  few  of  the  letters  he  received  from  the 
friends  whom  he  most  valued.    Yet  the 
receiving  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  nercr 
failed  to  put  him  in  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.     Music,  \^hich  had  been  his  great  de- 
light, he  could  not  endure,  after  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  to  hear  from  others ;  and 
he  disliked  his  own  favourite  violoncelb. 
A  few  months  before  Montagu's  death,  hd 
did  begin  to  play  a  litde  by  way  of  accom- 
paniment  when  Montagu  sung:  but  after 
he  lost  him,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
touch  the  violoncello,  he  was  always  di^ 
contented  with  his  own  performance,  and 
at  last  seemed  to  be  unhappy  when  he  heard 
it.  Xhe  only  enjoyment  he  seemed  to  hare 
was  in  books,  and  the  society  of  a  vervfev 
old  friends.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
melancholy  picture  which  he  draws  of  hii 
own    situation  about  this  time,  without 
dropping  a  tear  of  pity  over  the  sorrow! 
and  the  sufferings  of  so  good  a  man  xHm 
severely  visited  by  afflicdon,  who  at  the 
same  time  was  bearing  the  rod  of  divine 
chastisement  with  the  utmost  patience  and 
resignation.'' 

Various  attacks  of  palsy,  com" 
mcncing  ip  April,  n99,  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  great  debility,  in 
which  he  continued  to  languish 
till  August,  1803,  dying  at  the  age 
of  sixty -icight. 

The  life  is  followed  by  a  long 
appendix  of  notes  and  illustrations, 
containing,  among  other  subjects, 
anecdotes  of  various  persons  men-y 
tioncd  in  die  course  of  the 
work. 


*  j\lluding,  no  doubt,  to  their  mother's  melancholy  situation 


FORBES'S   MFE  OF  D^.  BEATTIE. 


.  The  letters,  however,  form  the 
leading  features  of  tl»ese  volumes^ 
and,  compared  with  many  modern 

Jpecimens  of  epistolaiy  correspon- 
ence,  are  not  unworihy  of  a  high 
jank  in  that  species  of  composition. 
If  inferior  in  ease  and  gmce  to  the 
letters  of  Covvper,  they  possess  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  those  qua- 
lities, and  are  much  more  abundant 

^rvation.    The  letters    mcluding  a  nessjike  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Aristode, 

tew  trom  bis  correspondents,  are  in  and  I  drink  brandy  and  water,  like  Mr! 

pumber  two  hundred  and  forty,  ad-  *^oyd.   I  might  compare  myself,  in  relation 

dressed  principally  to  Sir  William  *<>  roany  other  infirmities,  to  many  odier 
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of  Socrates  ?  Like  Joseph  the  patriarch,  I 
ani  a  mighty  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  like  Nim- 
rod  the  hunter,  I  am  an  eminent  builder  of 
castles  (in  the  air).  1  procrastinate,  like 
Julius  Caesar ;  and  very  lately,  in  imitation 
^}  -^on  Quixotte,  I  rode  a  horse,  lean, 
old,  and  lazy,  like  Rosinante.  Sometimes, 
like  Cicero,  1  write  bad  verses  ;  and  some- 
times bad  prose,  like  Vii^l.  This  last  in- 
stance  I  have  on  the  authority  of  Seneca, 
I  am  of  small  stature,  like  Alexander  the 
Great ;  I  am  somewhat  inclinable  to  fat* 


Forbes,  Mrs,  Montagu,  bis  early 
and  steady  friend,  Bishop  Portcus, 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  &c.  &c.  We 
must  confine  our  extracts  to  a  single 
specimen : 

LETTER   XIV. 


to  MH.  BOYD. 

^  •*  Of  all  the  chagrins  with  which  my 
jN^sent  infirm  state  of  health  is  attended, 
mme  afflicts  me  more  than  my  inability  to 
jierform  the  duties  of  friendship.     The  pf- 
fcr  which  you  were  generously  pleased  to 
ivak^  me  of  your  correspondence,  flatters 
ipe  extremely ;  but,  alas  !  I   have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  it     While 
the  good  weather  continued,  I   strolled 
about  the  country, and  made  many  strenuous 
attempts  to  run  away  from  this  odious  giddi- 
ness ;  but  the  more  I  struggled,  the  more 
closely  it  seemed  to  stick  by  me.     About 
a  fortnight  ago  the  hurry  of  my  winter  bu- 
siness began  j  and  at  the  same  time  my 
nalady  recurred  with  *more  violence  than 
ever,  rendering  me  at  once  incapable  of 
reading,  writing,  and  thinking.     Luckily 
t  am  now  a  litde  better,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  read  a  page,  and  write  a  sentence  or  two, 
without  stopping  ;  which,  I  assure  you,  is 
a  very  great  matter.     My  hopes  and  my 
spiriu  begin  to  revive  once  more.    I  flatter 
myself  I  shall  soooge^  rid  pf  this  infirmity; 
nay,  tlMU  1  shall  ere  loqg  be  in  ^he  way  of 
becoming  a  greal  man.     For  have  1  nqf 
beadachs,  like  Pope  ?  vertigo,  like  Swift  ? 
grey  hairs,  like  Hqmer  ?     Do  1  not  wear 
large  shoes,  (for  fear  of  corns)  like  Vii^ 
gill  and  sometimes  complain  of  sore  eyes, 
((hough  not  oi  Ufi/iitude)  like   Horace? 
Am  I  not  at  this  present  writing  invested 
Vi(h  a  ^;^-|neDt,  not  less  ragged  than  that 


^reai  tnen  ;  but  if  fortune  is  not  iniluenced 
m  my  favour  by  the  particulars  already 
enumerated,  I  shall  despair  of  ever  recom- 
mending myself  to  her  good  graces,  I  once 
had  tome  thought  of  soliciting  her  patron- 
age on  the  score  of  my  resembling  great 
men  in  their  good  qualities  ;  but  1  had  so 
little  to  say  on  that  subject,  that  I  could  not 
for  my  life  furnish'  matter  f  ;r  one  well- 
rounded  peri(;d:  and  you  know  a  shcrt 
ill-turned  speech  is  very  improper  to  be 
used  in  an  address  to  a  female  deity. 

<<  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  sort  ojf 
antipathy  between  philosophical  ^nd  poeti- 
cal ^^enius  ?     I  quesuon,  whether  any  one- 
Derson  was  ever  eminentfor  both.  Lucretiu* 
lays  aside  the  poet  when  he  assumes  th^- 
philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  when  he 
assumes  the  poet  ^  In  the  one  character  ho 
is  truly  excellent,  in  the  other  he  is  abso- 
lutely nonsensical,     Hobbes  was  a  tolera* 
bie  metaphysician,  but  his  poetry   is  tha 
worst  that  ever  was.     Pope's  *  Essay  on 
Man'  is  the  finest  p)iilosophical  poem  in 
the  wprld  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  do  more 
honour  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  iin- 
derstandiqg  of  its  author :  X  mean,  its  sen- 
timents are  noble  and  affecting,  it3  ima^re^ 
and  allusions  apposite,  beautiRil,  and  new  ; 
its  wit  transcendentlyi  excellent :  but  the 
scientific  part  of  it  is  very  es^ceptio  lable. 
"Whatever  Pope  borrows  from  Leibnitz, 
like  most  other  metaphysical  theories,  ia 
frivolous  and  unsatisfying ;  what  Pope  gives 
us  of  his  own  is  energetic,  irrebistible,  and 
divine.    The  inconipatibility  of  philosophi-i  • 
cal  and  poetical  genius  is,  I  tiiink,   no  un-r 
accountable  thing.     Poe^y  e^^hibits   the 
general  qualities  of  a  species ;  philosophy 
the  particular  qualities  of  individuals,   rkis 
forms  its  conclusions  from  a  painful  and 
Aat 
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inmate  examiDauon  of  single  instances : 
that  decides  instantaneously,  either  from 
its  own  instinctive  sagacity,  or  from  a  sin- 
gular and  unaccountable  penetration,  which 
at  one  glance  sees  all  the  instances  which 
the  philosopher  must  leisurely  andprogres- 
Qively  scrutinize,  one  by  One.  This  per- 
fuades  you  gradually,  and  by  detail ;  the 
other  overpowers  you  in  an  instant  by  a 
iiogle  effort.  Observe  the  effect  of  argu- 
mentation in  poetry;  we  have  too  many  in- 
stances 6f  it  in  Milton  :  it  transforms  the 
noblest  thoughts  into  drawling  inferences, 
^nd  the  mostl)eautiful  language  into  prose : 
it  checks  the  tide  of  passion,  b^  giving  the 
mind  a  4if!erent  employment  m  the  com- 
parison of  ideas.  A  little  philosophical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
nature,  both  in  the  material  and  immaterial 
iystem»  is  of  use  to  a  poet,  and  gives  grace 
and  solidity  to  poetry  ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  *  Georgics,'  *  the  Seasons,'  and  *  the 
Pleasures'  of  Imagination :'  but  this  ac- 
quaintance, if  it  is  any  thing  more  than  su* 
periicial,  will  do  a  poet  rather  harm  than 
good :  and  will  eive  his  mind  that  turn 
for  minute  observation,  which  enfeebles  the 
&Dcy  by  restraining  it,  and  counteracts  the 
native  energy  of  judgment  by  rendering  it 
fearful  and  suspicious/' 

As  a  writer,  the  fanie  of  Dr.  Beat- 
tie,  which,  during  his  life,  was  rais- 
ed to  an  artificial  height,  by  a  com- 
bination of  temporary  circumstances, 
will  in  future  be  measured  less  by 
his  philosophical  talents,  which  are 


held,  we  beliere,  onlj^  in  a  second- 
ary degree  of  estimation,  even  hj 
those  of  his  own  metaphysical  sect, 
than  by  the  acknowledged  elegance 
of  his  compositions  both  in  prose 
and  verse ;  and  of  these  we  consi- 
der his  poems  as  most    calculated 
for  duration.     The  plan  of  the  Min- 
strel is  incomplete,    and,    if  com- 
pleted,   woiildf  in   all    appearance 
have  been   embarrassed.     It  con- 
tains, however,  some  striking  pas* 
sages   of  description,    which  ntxf 
rank  among  the  flowers  of  ^ngfisk 
pocHry. 

The  part  of  the  biographer  has 
been  little  more  4han   to   connect 
the  letters  perspicuously,  by  a  few 
pages  of  intervening  narrative.  What 
he  was  called  to  uo,  he  has  ie^t 
respectably,  and  has,  in  his  notes 
and    illustrations^     coHimanicated 
much  entertaining  literafy  infom- 
ation    relative    to    the    nuiiierQQ* 
friends  and  correspondents  of  Dr. 
Beattie.   We  opened  these  votumes 
with    an    apprehension    that  they 
would  prove  tediously  minute  an<! 
disproportionate  to  the  subject;  in 
t!ie   perusal   we   have  found  them 
interesting  and  entertaining,  and  in 
closing  them,  our  f;:eiings  of  lespect 
for  their  subject  are  rather  height- 
ened than  diminished. 


THESE  pages,  containing  fow 
new  incidents,  and  consisting  chief- 
Iv  of  an    additional    collection  of 


Art.  XI.  Supplementary  P^g^^  to  the  Life  of  Cotvper ;  contaimng  the  Addi^cnt  meA 
to  that  Work  on  reprinting  it  in  Octavo,   By  W.  H  ayl  e  y,  Esq.    4to.  pp.  ISO* 

the  former  selection.  The  priiici-: 
pal  addition  to  the  biographical 
department  of  the  work  relates  not 
to  Cowper,  but  to  one  of  his  friends^ 
the  late  Mn  Rose,  whoae  name 
must  be  familiar  to  every  reacfer  ©f 
the  former  volumes,  and  of  whosa 
life  and  pursuits,  and  especially  of 
his  last  illness  and  death,  an  inte* 
resting  narrative  is  given. 


Cowper's  letters,  (in  number  thirty- 
Dine)  our  duty  will  be.  little  more 
than  to  announce  their  publication. 
The  letters  are  chietiy  addressed  to 
Lady  Hesketh  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
Bagot,  and  are  marked  by  the  same 
characteristics  which  obtained  de- 
served and  universal  2^  J  miration  in 


3ISM0IRS  OF  {XHjOfnau  mrrcHissoN. 
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Art.  XH.  Mmem  of  ike  DJh  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Ga^emot  of  Noitin^ham 
€2a*dc  and  Ttyum,  Rtprtseniaihe  qf  the  Comuy  of  Noltingfiam  in  lite  Long  Prrrlia* 
tmtni,  andpffkc  Tmen  of  NoitingliatUy  in  the  first  Pariianient  of  Charles  II,  etc.  wi$k. 
^rip^il  Jnecdota  of  mam^  tf  Hic  mom  distingrtuktd  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  a 
Summary  Review  of  Piddic  Affairs:  vsritten  by  his  Widoitj  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sit^ 
jilUn  Aptley,  Liesiiemmt  of  the  Tower,  etc.  now  first  pubiisked  from  the  originai 
Mamucript,  By  the  Re9,  Jul  kji  Hutchincok,  Sfc,  4'C-  'o  wliich-  is  prefixed,  the 
Life  qfMrs^  Hutchinson,  written  by  Hersdf,  a  fragnunt.  4to.  pp.  446.  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 


IT  is  delightful  to  see  how  the 
literary  treasures  of  old  times  arc 
now  brought  to  light,  and  bow  ho- 
nourable tliey  are  to  the  national 
ebxracter..  We  admitted  that  the 
French  surpassed  us  i  n  letter- writers, 
when  Lady  Wortlcy'a  papers  were 
unknown,  and  we  envied  their  po- 
litical memoirs,  while  this  admira- 
ble work  was  hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic. The  original  MS.  from  which 
dH8  has  be«n  published,  is  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  editor,  the  present  re- 
presentative of  this  truJy  good  fa- 
mily. Its  authenticity  is  therefore, 
ttnaottbted,  and  well  nmy  the  editor 
say,  that  **  a  history  of  a  period, 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  British 
amnak,  written  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  by  a  lady  of  elevated 
birth,  of  a  nK>at  comprehensive  and 
highly-cultiTated  mind,  herself  a 
witness  of  many  of  the  scenes  she  • 
describes,  and  active  in  several  of 
them,  is  a  literary  curiosity  of  no 
mean  sort." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  addresses  these 
9iemotrs  of  her  husband  to  her  chil- 
flbren,  beginning  in  this  earnest  and 
impressive  manner. 

"THEY  who  dote  on  mottnW cxcel- 
Iencie9>  when  by  the  inevitable  fate  of 
ail  things  fraile,  their  adored  idolls  are 
taken  fcom  ibem*  may  lett  kxyse  the 
wind  ft  of  passion  to  bring  in  a  flood  of 
sorrow;  wiiose  ebbing  tides  carry  away 
the  deare  memory  of  what  tbey  have 


lost;  and  when  comfort  is  assayed  to  such 
mourner J9  commonly  ail  obiects  are  re-< 
moQv'd  out  of  ttieir  view^  which  may 
with  their  remembrance  renew  their 
griefe ;  and  in  time  these  remedies  sue- 
ceed,  when  oblivions  curlaine  is  by  de- 
grees drawn  over  the  dead  face,  and 
thing:;  lesse  lovely  are  liked,  while  they 
are  not  view'd  together  with  that  which 
was  most  excellent:  but  I  that  am  under 
a  command  not  to  grieve  att  ti)e  common 
rate  of  desolate  weomen,*  whrle  I  amt 
atody  ing  which  way  to  moderate  my  woe, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  augment  my 
love,  can  for  the  present  find  out  nona 
more  iust  to  your  deare  father  nor  conso- 
latory to  myselfe  then  the  preservation 
of  his  memory,  which  i  nec^l  not  guild 
with  such  flaltring  commendations  as  ther 
higher  preachers  doe  equally  give  to  the 
truly  and  tilularly  honorable ;  a  naked 
undrest  narrative,  speaking  the  simple 
truth  of  him,  will  deck  him  with  more* 
substantiall  glorie,  then  all  the  panegy- 
ricks  thQ  best  pens  could  ever  consecrate 
to  the  vertues  of  the  be^l  men. 

"  Indeed  that  resplendant  body  of 
light,  which  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  his  life  made  up,  to  discover  the  de- 
formities of  this  wicked  age,  and  to  in- 
struct the  erring  children  of  this  genera- 
tion, vyill  through  my  apprehension  and 
expression  shine  as  under  a  very  thick 
clowd,  which  will  obscure  much  of  their 
lustre ;  but  there  is  need  of  this  medium 
to  the  world's  weak  eies,  wliich  I  fearo 
hath  but  few  people  in  it  so  vertuous  as 
can  believe,  because  they  find  themselves 
so  short,  any  other  could  make  so  large 
a  progr^sse  in  the  race  of  piety,  bonor« 


"  *  The  command  of  her  husband  at  his  death.'  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
she  does  indeed  not  grieve  after  any  common  rate,  but  vvith  that  noble  sorrow  whtcH 
raises  instead  of  depressing  the  soul :  it  would  be  an  atfiont  to  the  reader's  taste  trt 
point  out  the  beauties  of  this  dirge ;  but  it  is  only  a  just  commendation  of  our  aur 
thoress'  judgment  and  modesty  to  observe,  that  having  shewn  her  ability  to  orna- 
ment and  embellish,  she  confines  herself  to  such  occasions  as  are  most  suitable,  and 
Employs  the  greatest  simplicity  inhernarraiive« 
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9nd  vertue :  but  I  am  allmoH  stopt  Iiefore 
i  sett  forth  to  trace  hi£  steps;  finding  Uie 
number  of  them  by  which  he  still  out- 
went himselfe  more  then  my  anperfect 
arithroetick  can  count,  and  the  exact  fi- 
gure of  them  such  as  my  unskillful!  pen 
cannot  describe.  I  feare  to  iniure  that 
memory  which  I  would  honor,  and  to 
disgrace  his  name  with  a  poore  monu- 
ment; but  when  I  have  beforehand  lyed 
this  necessary  caution,  and  ingenuously 
confessM  that  through  my  inabillity  ei- 
ther  to  receive  or  administer  much  of 
that  wealthy  stock  of  his  glory  that  I 
was  intrusted  with  for  the  benefitt  of 
all,  and  particularly  his  owne  posterity, 
I  must  witlihold  a  greate  part  from  them, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  pardonM  for  drawing  an 
imperfect  image  of  him,  especially  when 
evenihe  rudest  draught  that  endeavours 
to  counterfeit  him,  will  have  rouc^h  de- 
lightfull  lovdinesse  in  it. 

"  Let  not  excesse  of  love  and  delight 
in  the  streanie  make  us  forgett  the  foun* 
taine,  he  and  all  his  exc/^lenpie«  came 
from  God,  and  llow'd  back  into  their 
owne  spring ;  there  lett  us  seeke  them, 
thither  lett  us  basten  after  him;  there 
having  found  htm,  lett  us  ceast*  to  be- 
waile  among  the  dead  that  which  is  risen, 
or  rather  was  immortall ;  his  sople  con- 
yer.«t  with  God  so  much  when  he  was 
here,  that  it  reioyces  tp  be  now  eternally 
freed  from  inlerri|p(ioD  in  that  blessed 
exercise:  his  vertues  were  recorded  in 
heaven's  annalls,  and  can  never  perish, 
by  them  he  3'ett  teaches  i|s  and  all  those 
to  whose  knowledge  thc^y  shall  arrive ; 
'tis  only  his  fetters,  his  sifis,  his  infirmi- 
ties, his  diseases^  that  are  dead  never 
to  revive  againe,  nof  would  wee  have 
them ;  they  were  his  enemies  and  ours ; 
by  faith  in  Christ  he  vanquisht  them :  our 
coniunclion,  if  wee  had  any  with  him, 
was  undissoluble,  if  wee  were  knitt  lOr 
gether  by  one  spiritt  into  one  body  of 
Christ,  wee  are  'so  still,  if  we  were  mi|- 
tuatly  united  in  one  love  pf  God,  good 
men,  and  gpodness^,  wee  are  so  still; 
what  18  it  then  we  waile  in  his  remouve; 
the  distance^  faithlesse  fople;»!  snrraw 
only  makes  it;  let  us  but  ascend  to  Go4 
in  holy  ioy  for  the  greate  grace  given  his 
poore  servant,  and  he  is  there  with  us. 
He  is  only  reinoqvM  /roni  (be  ^naliice  qf 


his  enemies,  for  which  wee  should  ntk 
expresse  love  to  him  in  being  afflicted, 
we  may  moiirne  for  ourseK^es  that  wee 
come  so  tardily  after  fatm,  that  wee  want 
bis  guide  and  assislaiice  in  our  way,  and 
yet  if  o'ir  teares  did  not  putt  out  our  eies 
wee  should  see  him  even  in  heaven,  hold- 
ing forth  his  flaming  lamp  of  vertueus  ex- 
amples and  precepts  to  light  us  throufrh 
this  darke  world.  It  is  time  that  I  lett  in 
to  your  knowledge  that  splendor  whicii 
while  it  dieares  and  enlightens  your 
heavy  senses,  let  us  remember  to  give  all 
his  end  all  our  florie  to  God  alone,  who 
is  the  father  and  fountaine  of  all  itgfataiMt 
excellence." 

This  is  followed  by  a  description 
of  his  person  and  of  his  character, 
in  the  same  forcible  and  affecttM 
style.  At  the  end  of  this  she  baa 
written  **  all  this  and  more  is  true, 
but  I  so  much  dislike  the  manner  of 
relating;  it,  that  I  will  make  another 
essay."  This  second  attempt  fk 
editor  has  supprest,  tliinking  it 
much  more  laboured  and  mueb  les 
characteristic.  We  wish  he  had 
given  it  in  a  smaller  type,  foril 
that  appears  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson'i 
writing  is  so  truly  excellent,  that 
we  earnestly  wish  to  see  whaterer 
she  has  left. 

John  Hutchinson  was  bom  ^ 
Nottingham,  in  1616,  the  son  (t 
Sir  Thopias  and  the  Lady  Marg*- 
rett,  one  of  the  daughters  of  A 
John  Biron.  Of  ktr  mother  31  tak 
so  extraordinary  and  bo  beautiful  ii 
here  related,  that  we  must  not  pfli 
it  over. 

"  But  while  the  incomparable  mollxl 
shinM  in  all  the  humane  glorie  she  ^'vH 
and  had  the  crowne  of  all  outward  feS 
city  to  the  full,  in  the  enioyment  of  ilN 
mutual  1  love- of  her  most  oeloyed  hm 
band,  God  in  one  moment  tooke  it  avv&]! 
and  alienated  her  most  excellent  undtf 
standing  in  difficult  childbirth,  wb^rdi 
she  brought  forth  two  daughters  whid 
IjvM  to  be  married;  an^  omc  more  iha 
died,  I  think  assqone  or  before  it  ^ 
borne  ;t  bi^L  aft^r  that,  fll  the  art  of  d( 


**  P  The  twins  here  mentioned  as  daughters  ar^  said  by  Thoroton  to  have  bcfl 
ions,  viz.  Sir  Johiij  presently  herein  spoken  ol  as  the  brother-in-law  of  Sif  Thoia^ 
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lie^  pfiy«tt  181)9  in -England  could  never 
restore  her  understanding ;  yet  she  was 
not  frantick»  but  had  «uch  a  pretf  jr  deK- 
ration,  that  her  ravings  were  more  de- 
lightfuil  then  other  women's  most  raticm- 
all  conversations.     Upon  this  occasion 
her  husimnd  gave  himselfe  up  to  live 
retired  with  her,  as  became  her  condi* 
tion,  and  made  hast  to  marrie  liis  sonne^ 
which  he  did  so  young  that  I  have  heard 
say  when  the  first  child  was  borne,  the 
father,  mother,  and  child,  could  not  make 
one-and-thirty  yeares  old.     The  daugh- 
ters and  the  rest  oFthe  children  as  soon  as 
they  grew  up  were  married  and  disperst. 
I  think  I  have  heard  she  had  some  chil- 
dren after  that  childbirth  which  distem- 
pered her,  and  then  nry  lady  Hutchinson 
must  have  bene  one  ofthem,  for  she  was 
the  youngest  daughter,  and  at  nine  yeares 
old  so  taking,  and  of  such  an  amiable 
conversation,    that  the  lady  Arabella* 
would  needs  take  her  from  her  parents, 
allong  with  lier  to  (he  court,  where  she 
mroded  nothing  but  her  lady,  and  grew 
up  flo  intimate  in  all  her  councells,  that 
the  princesse  was  more  delighted  in  her 
then  ID  any  of  the  weomen  about  her»  but 
when  she  (the  princess)  was  carried  away 
from  them  to  prison,  my  la^^lie's  brother 
felcht  her  home  to  bis  house;  and  there 
although  his  wife,  a  most  prudent  and 
yerluoiK  ladie,  labourM  to  comfort  her 
with'   all    imaginable    kindnesse,      yet 
•o    constant     was    her    friendship  "  to 
the.  unfortunate   princesse,   as    I    have 
lieard  her  servants  say,  even  after  her 
jnarriage,  the  would  steale  many  melan-p 
chollj  iioures  to  sit t  and  weepe  in  re- 
nembrance  of  her.     Meanewhile   her 

Cents  were  drivipg  on  their  age,  in  no 
le  constancy  of  Ipve  to  eaph  other, 
when  even  ti^at  distemper  which  h^d 
estrangM  her  mind  in  all  things  elce,  had 
left  her  love  and  obedience  entire  to  her 
fiusfaiand,  and  he  retein'd  the  same  fond- 
ness and  respet^t  for  her,  after'  she  was 
<!f«teiBper^d,  as  when  she  was  the  glory 
of  lier  age.  He  had  two  beds  in  one 
chamber,  And  she  being  a  little  sick,  two 
wedinen  watcht  b^  her,  ^^cme  ^ime  before 
abe  died.    It  was  h|s  custome,  ^s  soon 


as  ever  he  unclos'd  his  eies^  to  aske  how 
she  did ;  but  one  night,  he  being  as  they 
thought  in  a  deepe  sleepe,  she  auieliy 
departed  towards  the  morning.  He  was 
that  day  to  have  gone  a  hunting,  his  asiH 
all  exercise  For  his  health,  and  it  was  hit 
custome  to  have  his  chaplaine  pray  with 
him  before  he  went  out:  the  weomca 
fearfuti  to  surprize  him  with  the  illnewes, 
knowing  his  deare  affection  to  her,  ht^ 
iriollen  out  and  acquainted  the  chaplain^ 
desiring  him  to  mform  him  of  it.  Sr. 
John  waking,  did  not  that  day,  as  was 
his  custome,  a.<k  for  her,  but  call'd  the 
chaplaine  to  prayers,  and  ioyning  with 
him,  in  the  middstof  the  pray'r,  expir'iU 
and  both  of  them  were  buried  together  ii| 
the  same  grave.  Whether  he  perceiv'd 
her  death  and  would  not  take  notice,  or 
whether  some  strange  sympathy  in  Uvo 
or  nature,  tied  up  their  lives  in  one,  <^ 
whether  God  wa-i  pleas'd  to  exercise  an 
unusuall  providence  towards  them,  pre- 
venting them  both  from  that  bitter  sorrow 
which  such  separations  cause*  it  can  be 
but  conicclur'd ;  but  the  thing  being  not 
ordinary,  and  having  received  it  froin 
the  relation  of  one  of  his  daughters  anil 
his  grandchild,  I  tlniught  it  not  imperii* 
nent  here  to  insert." 

He  was  educated  at  the  Free  schoola 
of  Nottinghaoi  atid  Lincoln,  where 
an  old  low-country  soldier  was  en- 
tertaiiued  to  train  the  boys  in  arm% 
^nd  thoy  all  bought  theniselves  wca« 
pons^  and  instead  of  childish  sports 
when  tjhey  were  not  at  their  books« 
were  exercised  in  all  their  military 
postures,  and  in  assaults  and  de- 
fences, which  instruction  was  not 
useless  in  a  few  years  afterf\'arc]s  te 
some  of  them:  Colonel  Thornlagh, 
who  was  now  trained  in  this  sportive 
militia,  with  Colonel  Hutcliinsony 
^tcrwards  was  his  fellow-soldier  in 
earnest,  when  the  great  cause  of 
•God's  and  England's  rijjhts  came  to 
be  disputed  lyith  swords  against  en- 
croaching princes.  How  easily  and 
effectually  xq'ght  we  io  a  few  yean 

Hulcliinson,  and  Sir  Nicholas,  who  servQ(|  Cl^arlc^s  the  First  with  the  same  zeal  as 
lie  re<t  of  that  family. 

*  fiy  the  lady  Arabella  is  here  meant  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who<e  romantiq 
Hid  melancholy  story  is  told  by  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p*  161  and  189,  in  the  reign  of  James 
tbe  First.  That  mean-souPd  tyrant  shut  her  up  ip  the  J owefj  vybvie  ilie  died,  f^ 
wilbout  suspicion  of  poison. 
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bccoTne  an  armed  nation  if  military 
Exercises  were  made  the  regular 
amusement  of  all  school-boj^s.  Onr 
otd  skill  in  archery  would  soon  he 
recovered,  the  arrow  would  be  a 
more  destructive  weapon  now  than 
it  was  when  defensive  armour  was 
worn.  Wherever  militar}^  talents 
existed  they  would  bo  called  forth, 
and  no  enemy  wotild  ever  again  dare 
threaten  England  with  invasion. 

He  past  five  years  at  Cambridge, 
{15  a  fellow  commoner  of  Peter 
House,  no  man  in  the  university 
iJTinff  with  such  regularity,  nor  be- 
ing held  in  such  jvenerai  love  and 
good  esteem.  Colleges  in  those 
times  partook  more  of  the  nature  of 
schools  than  at  present;  he  left 
Cambridge  when  he  was  about 
twenty;  and  finding  no  great  de- 
light in  his  father^s  house  at  Not- 
tingham, in  consequence  of  a  se- 
cond marriage,  and  another  brood 
of  children  springing  up,  ha  went 
to  London,  and  was  persuaded  to 
go  during  the  summer  to  Richmond, 
where  he  tabUd  with  his  musick- 
tnaster.  Here  before  he  bad  seen 
her  he  became  affcctioned  towards 
3'ouhg  Mrs.  Apsley;  nothing  can 
be  more  beautifufty  related  than 
this  part  of  his  history,  —  the  con- 
clusion is  all  that  our  limits  will  aU 
low  us  to  copy. 

*'  I  shall  pasite  by  all  the  little  amo- 
rous relations,  which  if  I  would  take  the 
pay  lies  to  relale,  would  make  a  true 
ri story  of  a  more  handsome  ipanage- 
irtcnt  of  love  then  the  be4  romances  de- 
lei^ibc*:  for  these  arc  to  be  forgotten  as 
ftie  vanities  joF  youth,  not  worthy  men- 
tion amon^  ^he  greater  transactionx  of 
this  life.  There  ts  this  only  to  be  re- 
corded, that  never  was  there  a  passion 
aaore  ardent  and  lesse  idolatrous:  he 
lov'd  her  belter  then  his  life,  with  in- 
cxpressable  tendernesse  and  kindnesse, 
had  a  Tno«t  high  oblfginj;  esleeme?  of 
her,  yet  still  consider*d  honour,  religion, 
and  duty,  above  her,  nor  ever  sufferM 
the  intrusion  of  such  a  dotage  as  should 


blind  him  from  marking  her  imivifer- 
tions:  the«je  he  looked  upon  wiih  such 
an  indulgent  eie,  as  did  not  abate  hi? 
love  and  esteeme  of  hvr,  while  if  aug- 
mented hl<  carfe  to  blott  out  all  lh(we 
spotts  which  might  make  her  appears 
lciv«?e  Worthy  of  that  respect  he  pa>M 
her  J  and  thus  iiideed  he  soonc  made  hef 
more  equall  lo  him  tl»cn  he  found  her j 
for  she  was  a  very  faithful  mirror,  re- 
flecling  truly,  though  but  dimmely,  his 
owne  glories  upon"  hiraj  so  long  as  M 
■was  presenf ;  but  she,  thai  was  nothing 
before  his  inspection  gave  her  a  faire 
figure,  when  he  was  remoovM,  was  only 
fillM  wHh  a  darke  mist,  aiid  never  couii 
againe  take  in  any  delightful  obiect, 
nor  returne  any  shining  representation. 
The  greatest  excel lenrie  she  had  was 
the  power  of  apprehending  and  At 
virtue  of  loving  his:  soe  as  his  shadow, 
she  waited  on  him  ev^y  where,  till  he 
was  taken  into  that  region  of  light,  whidi 
admits  of  more,  and  then  she  vanisht  in- 
to nothing.  'Twas  not  lier  few  fc« 
lov'd,  her  honor  and  her  vertue  were  Wj 
mistresses,  and  these  (like  PigmalionN) 
images  of  his  own  making,  for  he  pnfeM 
and  gave  forme  lo  what  lie  ibundwitl 
all  the  roughness  of  the  quarrie^boHtit; 
but  meeting  with  •  compliant  flibiect 
for  his  owne  wi-^e  government,  he  found 
as  much  satisfaction,  as  he  gave,  and 
never  had  occasion  to  number  his  mar- 
riage among  his  infelJcitifes.** 

With  this  modest  digni^  dod 
.Mrs.  Hutchinson  apeak  of  henel£ 
An  admirable  woman  indeed  M 
was,  and  an  admirable  wife  did  sin 
prove  to  him, — ^his  joy  in  prospe- 
rity, his  helpmate  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  his  pride  and  tJomfort  rt 
all  times ;  and  after  his  death  the 
faithful  historian  who  has  banded 
him  down  to  be  lored  and  honoured 
by  his  country menV  as  long  as  the 
English  language  shall  endure. 

Attiie  time  oftheir  nlarriag^botli 
she  and  her  husband  weretjooyonnj 
to  have  looked  with  any  think* 
iuz,  eye  upon  the  troubles  which 
were  gathering.  He  was  even, 
chiefly  to  satisfy  her  wishbf  reoiain- 


♦  Will  not  many  regret  that  ?he  passes  so  transiently  these  scenw  of  tendernesi 

and  sentiment? 
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itig  near  her  ewn  friends,  induced 
to  treat  lor  the  purchase  of  an  office 
in  the  Star  Chamber;  some  fickle- 
Jiees  in  the  aeUer  delayed  the  sale, 
and  the  next  year  that  detestable 
oomrt  was  abolished.  ^'  This  kind 
dieck  which  God  had  given  to  her 
desires,"  convinced  her  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  follow  her  husband  into 
his  own  cnuntry,  and  thither  they 
went  to  their  bouse  at  Owthorpe, 
in  the  fall  of  1641  •  In  this  part 
of  her  narrative,  she  pauses  to  ^^  sum 
up  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time/'  and  to  trace  from  the  Refi>r- 
matioD  the  causes  which  produced 
the  civil  war.  The  true-hearted 
Protestants,  she  says,  urged  on  the 
execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  the  wiser  of  them  opposed  the 
admission  of  her  son,  but  he  ma- 
naged a  faction  in  the  court  of  the 
decliuing  Elizabeth,  which  prevail- 
eA  on  her  dotage  to  destroy  the 
Earl  of  Essex^  who  only  had  cou- 
Bi^  to  have  kept  him  out.  She 
shews  also  that  those  abominable 
.  Maimers  which  disgraced  the  court 
ef  Chark^s  H.  began  under  the  first 
Stuart,  and  iveire  only  checked  for 
a  while  by  the  strong  counteraction 
of  puritanism.  Tiie  slvctch  is  drawn 
by  a  Puritan,  but  it  is  written  with 
•xceUent  wisdom  and  perfect  truth, 
nor  do  we  any  where  remember  to 
'  have  seen  diis  portion  of  English 
hidtory  so  ably  treated. 

Speaking  of  Charles  I.  she  says, 
<*  the  Fariiatnent  shewed  such  a 
wondeicful  respect  to  the  King,  that 
thev  never  raeationed  him  as  he 
«»s,  the  sole  author  of  all  those 
joftiscairriages,  but  imputed  them  to 
eviKcounsellora;  and  gave  him  all 
^e  submissive  language  that  could 
kavebeenusedtoa  good  Prince,fix-i 
iflg  all  the  ^ruilt  upon  his  evil  couu« 
aeiloi^s  aod  ministers  of  state,  which 
flattery  I  fear  they  have'  to  answer 
for:  I  am  suVe  they  have  thereby  ex- 
posed them^^elves  to  much  scandal. 

**  This,"  haj-a  the  editor,  in  a  note, 
**  is  an  oversight  of  Mrs.  Hutcbiu- 


son's,  of  which  she  is  ^ddotn  guiltjr^ 
Good  policy   required,  then  as  i^ 
does  now,  that  the  khig  should  b^ 
held  incapable  of  wrong,  and  ih^ 
criminality  fixed  on  ministers  who 
are  amenable  to  the  law.     If  the  pa- 
triots of  that  day  were  the  inovators 
of  this  maxim,  we  are  highly  obliged 
to  them."    We  differ  from  t|ie  very 
respectable  editor,  and  must  taJc»^ 
part  with  the  historian.    A  lying  po* 
licy  can  never  be  true  wisdom.    It 
becanie  the  parliament  when  they 
had  drawn  the  public  sword  agaiiMft^' 
a  king  who  was  systematically  at^ 
tempting  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
the  people — to  speak  fairly  out  and 
justify  themselves  in  the  sight  of 
God     and    man,     as     the    truH% 
would  have  justified  them.     It  may 
be  very  well  for  negociators  to  deal 
in    "  high  cot>siderations  ;'*  —  for 
boxers  to  shake  hands  before  they, 
set  to,  iji  token  that  it  is  all  done  ia      ^ 
love;  and  for  '^ sir  my  brother"  U> 
be  the  language  of  one  monarch  to 
another  while  he  i^  aiming  to  over- 
turn his  throne  and  conquer  his>io- 
minions.  But  a  war  between  a  king 
and  liis  people  is  of  a  more  awful 
character :  it  is  truly  a  war  in  which 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  conquest ; 
t/e  tnctis!      The  abuse  of  power 
which  alone  can  justify  a  people  in 
rebellion  sufficiently  proves  that  h^ 
against  whom  they  rebel,  is  unwor- 
thy ever  again  to  be  trusted  with 
power:    what  then  was  gained  by 
that  flattery  and    false    language, 
which  Mrs.   Hutchinson  iustly  re- 
prehends, and  of  which  the  parlia*        ^ 
ment  sorely  felt  the  ill  effects  ?  For 
every    acknowledgement     of    the 
king  8  goodness,  every  exculpataoa 
of  him  at  the  expence  of  his  minis- 
ters,   criminated   themselves,  con- 
victed tliem  of  inconsistency  when 
they  brought  him  to  the  block,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  re^rn  of 
bis  son;  for  the  criiel  execution  of 
those  who  bad  been  most  forward 
and  most  honest  in.th«  parliament** 
ary  cau^  and  for  the  subjectipa  of 
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tlie  people,  which  subjection  would 
Ittve  been  as  abject  in  England  as 
it  is  in  France,  Austria,  Spain,  or 
any  other  despotic  monarchy,  if 
James  IL  had  not  happily  chanced 
to  be  t^ie  only  honest  man  of  his 
family,  the  only  Stuart  who  ever 
was  sincere! 

When  these  troubles  were  break- 
ing out  Mr.  Hutchinson  applied 
himself  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
AingB  in  dispute,  and  the  result  of 
his  enquiiy  was  that  **  he  became 
abundantly  informed  in  his  undcr- 
•tanding,  and  convinced  in  con- 
jrcience  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
parliament's  cause,  in  point  of  civil 
right ;  and  though  he  was  satisfied 
of  the  endeavours  to  reduce  *^  popery 
sad  subvert  the  true  protestant  reli'-* 
gion,  (which  indeed  'was  apparent 
to  every  one  that  impartially  consi- 
dered it)  yet  he  did  not  think  that 
ao  clear  a  ground  of  the  war,  as  the 
defence  of  the  first  English  liber- 
ties." The  editor  remarks  the  con- 
formity of  this  opinion  with  that  of 
May  the  poet  and  historian,  who 
says,  '^  that  laws  and  liberties  ha* 
ving  been  so  much  violated  by  the 
king,  if  the  parliament  had  not  so 
far  drawn  religion  also  into  her 
cause,  it  might  have  s^ed  better ; 
for  by  doing  it,  they  frequently 
weakened  their  reasoning,  and  as- 
suredly lost  a  more  ccnsiderable 
part  of  gentlemen  than  they  gain-' 
cd."  It  is  probable  that  if  tliey 
lost  by  it  some  gentlemen  they  gain- 
ed many  soldiers :  this  advantage 
however  is  little  in  comparison  to 
the  after  ruinous  consequences. 
There  is  not  perhaps  upon  record 
any  instance  wherein  evil  means 
have  been,  used  to  good  effect.  The 
parliamentary  leaders  by  quitting 
their  strong  constitutional  ground 
for  the  sake' of  obtaining  the  co-ope- 
lation  of  the  l^*otch  and  the  Presby- 
terians, nnaile  the  church  establish. 
iDf  nt  appear  to  be  tlie  maiti  matter 
in  dispute,  aftd  were  ultimately  be- 

*  Beduccft, 


trayed  by  iho^e  veiy  Scotch,  and 
destroyed  by  those  very  Presbyte- 
rians. 

It  is  one  proof  of  the  cool  judge- 
ment with  which  Mr.  Hutchinson 
weighed  the  causes  in  dispute  before 
be  chose  hjs  part,  that  this  should 
have  been  his  opinion  respecting 
the  religious  question,  as  be  bad 
before  this  time  adopted  the  Calvi- 
nistic  belief.  He  had  determined 
to  do  nothing  but  pray  for  peace; 
Ireton  was  his  kinsman,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  their  charapters, 
they  were  great  friends ;  he  pro- 
cured his  name  to  be  put  in  the 
connnission  for  the  peace,  but  Mr. 
Hutchinson  forbore  to  take  the  oath, 
being  unwilling  to  put  himself  for- 
ward. The  first  public  step  which 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take,  was. 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  king, 
then  at  York,  praying  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Parliament.  On  hisre- 
ttirn  he  prevented  Lord  Newaik 
from  carrying  off  the  powder  from 
Nottingham  for  the  King;  this  he 
did  in  the  most  firm,  but  temperate 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ed the  people  from  breaking  ffij 
Lord's  neck  and  the  Sheriffs'  out  of 
the  window !  It  became  impossible 
for  a  man  of  his  influence  to  re- 
main neuter,  indeed  for  any  man; 
and  accordingly,  he  and  his  brother 
joined  the  parliamentary  party,  to 
which  their  father  was  attached,  be- 
ing himself  one  of  the  county  niem- 
bera.  He  was  the  6rst  person  who 
perceived  that  Hotham  was  playing 
false,  and  in  conjunction  with  Crom- 
well, accused  him  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, l^hosje,  says  the  authoress, 
who  knew  the  opinion  Croaiwell 
after  had  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  be- 
lieved he  registered  this  business  in 
his  min<i  as  long  as  he  Hved,  and 
made  it  his  care  to  prevent  him 
from  being  in  any  power  or  capa- 
city to  pursue  him  to  the  same  pu- 
nishment, when  he  deserved  it. 
He  was  now  governor  of  Nottiiig- 

to  bring  back.  .  - 
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1mm,  a  situation  of  great  import- 
ance.    Here,  during  the  siege,  his 
excellent  wife  drest  the  wounds,  not 
only  of  their  own  people,  but  of  the 
prisoners  also ;  apresbyterian  priest, 
whoheld  a  captain^s  Gomnaission,  and 
shortly  after  conspired  against  the 
governor,  noW  set  the  soldiers  mut- 
tering against  hini  and  his  wife,  for 
—what  she  beautifully  calls — these 
poor  humanities!     Her  mother  had 
learnt  something  of  medicine  from 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  during  his  long 
imprisonment,   (Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
Mrs.    Hutchinson's   father,     being 
then   Lieutenant    of  the    Tower ) 
much  of  his  time  be  amused  with 
chemical  experiments,    for  which 
she  supplied  him  with  means,  and 
it  was   proba!)ly  from  this  source 
that  the  daughter  derived  the  know- 
ledge which  she  now  so  benevolently 
applied.     It  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  additional  proof  of  Mr.  Hutchin-^ 
son's  rectitude,  that  whenr  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers, 
was  taken  into  custody  at  Notting- 
ham, he  protected  him,  thus  prov- 
ing, unlike  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  same 
cause,  that  he  allowed  that  liberty 
of  conscience  to  others,  which  he 
claimed  for  himself.  Mi-s.  Hutchin- 
son has  not  related  this  fact,  think- 
ing it  perhaps  too  insignificant;  but 
it  is  mentioned  by  George  Fox  him- 
self. 

Large  offers  were  repeatedly  made 
to  Colonel  Hutchinson  to  induce 
him  to  betray  his  trust,  and  deliver 
up  Nottingham  Castle.  Mr.  Noble^ 
who  ^las  written  the  lives  (such 
lives !)  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  regicides,  says  upon  this  occa- 
that  "  he  thereby  lost  a  fine. 


self  and  his  family,  which  doabt^ 
less  they  must  regret."    That  very 
discerning    gentleman    (says    Mr. 
Julius  Hutchinson  with  becoming^ 
feeling)  is  here  informed  that  the 
editor  of  this  work,  who  is  the  only 
representative   of  Col.  Hutchinson 
in  these  kingdoms,  is  much  more 
proud  of  his  descent  from  so  vir- 
tuous a  man,  than  from  the  most 
illustrious  traitor!     ThisMr.NoUe 
has  some  extraordinary  notions  of 
morality;  he  it  is  who  has  said  of 
the  Medici,  that  their  usurpation^ 
tyranny^  pridCf   perfidy,    vindictive- 
cruelty^  parricides,  and  incests  y/iW 
be  remembered  no  more,  because 
of  their  having  restored    elegance 
and  knowledge,    and   that    future 
ages  will    forget    their    atrocious 
crimes  in  fond  admiration. 

The  petty  intrigues  of  a  party 
at  Nottingham,  who  thwarted  Co- 
lonel Hutchinson  in  all  his  mea- 
sures, and  endeavoured  to  supplant 
him,  are  related  at  length,  and' 
well  exemplify  the  general  state 
of  the  kingdom,  ana  what  vexa- 
tions eood  and  upright  men  bad 
to  endure  from  scoundrels,  who 
professed  and  outraged  the  same 
principles  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  dirty  interests.  We  pass  over 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  come  to 
the  time  of  the  King's  overthrow, 
when  Cromwell  came  to  Nptting- 
ham  on  his  way  to  encounter  Ha- 
milton in  the  North. 


"  When  he  came  to  Nottingham^  • 
Coll.  Hutchinson  went  to  see  him, 
whom  he  embracM  with  all  the  expres* 
sions  of  kindnesse  that  one  friend  could 
make  to  another,  and  then  retiring  with 
him,  prest  him<  to  tell  him  what 
thoughts  his  friends,  the  levellers,*  had 


sion, 

opportunity  of  aggrandizing  him- 

*  The  information  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gives  m  on  this  subject  is  curious  and  va^  ' 
]uab!e,  because  it  is  unique,  /fhe  mode  here  and  before  'aken  by  Col.  Hulchtnsosi 
of  readily  adopting  a  name  which  was  intended  him  for  a  reproach,  was  certainly 
Ihe  best  way  of  di«arroing  it  of  its  sting.  The  principles  held  by  that  parly  of  th# 
leveller<i  which  he  supported,  none  venture  openly  to  oppose,  hut  try  lo  attach  to 
them  the  absurd  extreme  of  those  he  blames;  the  modern  philosophers  who  have 
stated  that  all  men  have  equal  righU,  but  to  unequal  things,  have  not  met  with  ^ 
much  more  candid   construction.    The  abuses  Col.  Hutchinion  complained  of« 
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of  fiito;  Tfvft  coVondf»  who  was  the 
fceefl  man  in  the  wor]d«  from  eonc^aUng 
tmih  from  his  friend »  esp^cialiy  when  it 
was  requir'd  of  him  in  love  and  piain- 
ne'j^e,  not  only  told  him  what  others 
thought  of  liim,  but  what  he  himsolfe 
chnceiv'd,  and  how  much  it  would 
darken  all  hi^i  glories^  if  he  should  be- 
coifte  a  slave  to  nis  owne  ambition>and 
be  guiUjr  of  what  he  gave  the  world  iust 
csui^  to  suspect,  and  therefore  begg*d  of 
him  to  w<iBfe  his  heart  in  his  face,  and 
to  scorne  to  delude  bis  enemies,  but  to 
spake  use  of  his  noble  .courage,  to  matn« 
taine  what  he  believM  iust,  against  all 
greate  oposers.  Cromwell  made  mighty 
professions  of  a  sincere  heart  to  him, 
but  it  is  certaine  that  for  this  and  such 
like  plaine  dealing  with  him,  he  dreaded 
the  9olIoncll>  and  made  it  his  particular 
bushiease  to  keepe  him  out  of  the  armie ; 
hit  the  coUonell  never  desiring  command 
to  serve  himselfe,  but  his  country,  would 
not  use  that  art  he  detested  in  others^  to 
procure  himselfe  any  advantage/' 

The  motives  of  the  Colonel  for 
signing  the  deatfa*j^arrant  of  Charles 
art  thus  vindicated. 


had  brought  hvm  into  their  Iwnds.  AU 
though  the  malltce  of  tiie  mallignant 
party  and  their  apostate  bretltren  setin'd 
to  threaten  theaa,  yet,Cth«y  ihoo^t  they 
cught  to  east  themselves  upon  God, 
-while  tliey  acted  with  a  good  con- 
science for  him  and  JLheii  OHimrj .  Some 
of  them  after,  to  excuse,  belied  them- 
selves, and  sa)d  they  were  under  tte 
awe  ofthearmie^and  overperswadedby 
Cromwell,  and  the  like;  but  it  is  cer- 
teine  that  all  men  herein  were  left  to 
Iheir  free  liberty  of  acting,  neither  per* 
swaded  nor  cooipeUed ;  and  as  there 
were  some  nominated  in  the  comauMioa 
who  never  sate,  and  others  who  sate st 
first,  but  durst  not  hold  on,  so  all  the  rest 
mi^lU  have  declined  it  if  they  woold.whei 
it  IS  apparisnt  they  should  haresuffer'd 
uoth  ing  by  so.doing.  For  those  who  tiieo 
dccliii'd  were  afterwards,  when  they  of- 
fer'd  themselves,  received  in  againe,auil 
had  places  of  more  trust  and  bendla 
then  those  v^o  run  the  utmo!;t  ha:nrd; 
which  they  deservM  not,  for  I  know  up* 
on  certeine  knowledge  that  many,  jei 
the  most  of  them,  retreated  net  for  con* 
science,  but  §or  fsare  and  woddly  ftor 
dence*  foreseeing  thai  the  iwotencrtf 
the  armie  might  grow  to  that  hcigbit  a 
to  ruine  the  cause,  and  reduce  the  kkf; 
dome  into  tlie  hands  of  the  eneoiie;  ani 
then  those  who  had  bene  most  conn- 
gious  in  their  country's  cause  should  be  i 
given  up  as  victims.  These  poore  tm 
did  privately  animate  thoj;e  who  ap- 
peared most  publlqudy,  and  I  kww  >e- 
veralJ  of  them  in  whom  I  liv'd  tort^ 
that  saying  of  Christ  lliK>HM,  •  He  thil : 
'  will  save  his  life  shall  loose  it,  and  be 


"  The  gentlemen  that  were  ap- 
poynted  his  iudges,  and  divers  others, 
saw  in  him  a  disposition  so  bent  on  the 
ruine  of  all  that  opposM  him,  and  of  all 
the  righteous  and  lust  things  they  liad 
contended  for,  tt.at  it  was  upon  the  con- 
aciences  of  many  of  them  that  if  they  did 
not  execute  iustice  upon  him,  God 
f^ould  reouire  at  their  hand  it  all  the  blood 
and  desolation  which  should  ensue  by 
thdr  sufl^ring  him  to  escape>  when  God 

especially  that  of  the  miviiege  of  parliament, -have  since  been  a  little  dimlnisy; 
but  many  families  still  continue  to  be  defrauded  and  undone  by  the  shelter  whid 
(nembeTs  of  parliament  find  from  their  debts,  and  wJiich  seems  longlikcljtii 
QQfii^riue  a  defect  in  our  legislature,  and  a  reproarh  to  oiu*  morals.  Among  i 
nuoiher  of  pamphlets  published  i|j  Mr.  Hutchinson's  time,  ooe  was  ibwnd  i 
Owtborpe,  setting  forth  the  views  and  desires  of  these  inferior  levellers.  Thcf 
therein  stated,  that.they  were  wilting  to  acknowledge  the  proprietors  of  landfi,^ 
priocipally  the  lords  of  manors,  as  their  elder  brothers,  and  rightfully  possessed  tf 
the  chief  inberitaAce;  but  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the  wastes  andcomu)o«^ 
for  their  support  Whether  tiie  permitting  and  even  encouraging  this  umltfj 
aoderale  reservationa  might  not  have  been  conducive  to  the  public  good,  is  I 
Miiestion  which  seems  to  have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  practice  of  tiie 
French  under  the  ancient  government :  a  great  share  of  the  lands  in  every  pa^i^h 
baring  been  thus  granted  out,  and  cultivated  by  small  proprietors,  who  paid  ^at 
was  ca\\e6 champs^Sf  fieklings  or  tythe^,  being  seven  in  the  hundred;  the  inciu^trr 
aad  population  this  produced  is  felt  by  all  Europe.  The  abrogating  these  payments 
Id  tik  k)fi4*y  was  4me  of  the  grand  incitfmms  to,  and  crimes  df,  the  revolution. 
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**that  (or  mj  sake  will  loose  his  life 
**  shall  save  it  $'^  when  after  il  fell  out 
tbat  all  their  prudent  declensions  sav'd 
not  the  lives  of  some  nor  (he  estates  of 
others.     As   for  Mr,    Hutchinson,  al- 
I  hough  he  was  very  much  confirmed  in 
his  iudgment  concerning  ihe  cause,  yett 
here    being  calPd  to  an  extraordinary 
action,  whereof  many  were  of  severall 
minds,  he  addres<{'d  himself  to  God  by 
prayer,  desiring  the  Lord  that,  if  through 
any  humane  frailty  he  were  led  into  any 
error  or  false  opinion    in  these  greaie 
transactions,  he  would  open  his  eies,  and 
not  suffer  him  to  proceed,  but  that  he 
would  conArme  his  spiritt  in  the  truth, 
and  lead  him  by  a  right-enlightned  con- 
science;   and  finding  no  check,  but  a 
confirmation  in  his  conscience  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  act  as  he  did,  he,  upon  se- 
rious debate,  both  privately  and  in  his 
addresses  to  God,  and  in  conferences 
with  conscientious,   upright,   unbiassed 
persons,  proceeded  to  sign  the  sentence 
against  the  king.     Althtxigh  (le  did  not 
then  believe  but  it  might  one  day  come 
to  be  againe  disputed  among  men,  yett 
both  he  and  otiiers  thought  they  could 
not  refuse  it  without  giving  up  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  whom  they  had  led  forth 
and   engaged  themselves  unto   by  the 
oath  of  GmI,  into  the  hands  of  God's  and 
their    enemies,   and   therefore  he  cast 
bimselfe  upon  God's  protection,  acting 
according    to   the    dictates  of   a  con^ 
science  which  he  had  sought  the  Lord  to 
j(uide«   and   accordingly  the  Lord  did 
signalize  his  favour  afterwards  to  him/'* 

And  now  Colonel  Hutchinson 
would  fain  have  returned  to  that 
**  even  ground  of  a  gentleman/' 
which  nothing  but  a  strong, 
and     irresistible    sense    pf    duty, 


could  ever  have  induced  him  to 
leave.  He  was,  however,  chosen 
into  the  first  Council  of  State, 
much  against  his  will.  Ireton  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  no- 
minate that  council;  to  him  the 
Colonel  sent  his  wife,  beseeching 
him  upon  all  the  scores  of  kin« 
dred  and  kindness  that  had  been 
between  them,  to  leave  him  out. 
This  he  did,  not  from  any  fear  of 
what  might  befall  him  —  his  past 
conduct  had  evinced  that  he  was 
incapable  of  fear,  but  because  be 
bad  materially  injured  his  estate 
in  the  Parliament  service,  and  it 
would  be  his  ruin  were  he  still  to 
be  prevented  from  attending  to  his 
own  affairs;  besides  bis  health  re- 
quired a  country  life,  the  leisure 
of  privacy,  and  the  activity  of  ru- 
ral employments.  But  Ireton  "  that 
was  a  man  regardless  of  his  own  or 
any  man's  private  interest,  where-, 
ever  he  thought  the  public  service 
might  be  advaataged"  (such  is  the 
high  praise  here  bestowed  upon 
him)  instead  of  attending  to  this 
request,  inserted  his  cousin's  name. 
The  Colonel  was  named  upon  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  which  con- 
demned Hamilton,  Holland,  and 
their  fellow  sufferers ;  but  he  would 
not  sit,  "  his  unbloody  nature  de- 
sirinjr  to  spare  the  rest  of  the  delin- 
quents afterthe  highest  had  suffered, 
and  not  delighting  in  the  death  of 
men,  when  they  could  live  without 
cruelty  to  better  men."  He  and 
Ireton  upon  this  occasion  saved  Sir 
John  Owen  and  Lord  Goring. 
♦  **The  account  here  given  of  Qol.  Hutchinson's  motives  in  this  great  transaction 
Li  no<t  ingenuous,  and  lays  his  conduct  fairly  open  to  ihe  discussion  and  decision 
of  the  reader,  who,  according  to  his  own  feelings,  will  determine  it  for  himself 
to  be  conuuendabk,  censwabte,  or  vcm'aL  Tiie  legislature  unanimously  voted  it 
?cmVi/.— — It  would  be  an  individious,  but  not  a  very  difficult  task,  to  point  out  the 
lersons  ivho,  by  their  politic  decknsions,  failed  of  saving  their  lives  and  estates; 
mt  il  is  worthy  notice  that  Fairfax,  after  the  restoration,  with  that  ingenubu<«ness 
vhich  belonged  to  him,  declared  (Ludlow, vol. iii.  p.  lO,)  "that  if  any  person 
mii<t  be  excepted  from  pardon  for  the  death  of  the  king,  he  knew  no  man-  that 
deserved  it  more  than  himself,  who  being  general  of  the  army,  and  having  power 
Kufficient  to  prevent  the  proceedings  a^^ainst  the  king,  had  not  thought  fit  to  use  it 
to  that  end."  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples^  one  reasoning  extending  to 
le  whole-' 
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He  was  now  offei'ccl  his  choice  of 
four  govenunents,  and  chose  Hull, 
as  being  nearest  his  own  country, 
and  conceiving  it  was  to  be  disposed 
of  as  it  was  offered  him.  . 

"  Soone  after  this  die  Heftenant-gene- 
ral1«  Cromwell^  desir'd  him  to  meele  him 
one  aflemoone  att  a  coiDmiUee,  where 
when  he  camej  a  mallicious  accusation 
aj/ainst  the  governor  of  Hull  wa:;  vio- 
lenily  prosecuted  by  a  fierce  faction  in 
IhaL  towne.  To  this  the  governor  had 
sent  up  a  very  faire  and  honest  defence, 
^el  mosl  of  the  committee  more  favouring 
the  adverse  faction,  were  labouring  to 
cast  out  the  governor.  Coll.  Hutchin* 
son,  tl)ough  he  knew  him  not,  was  very 
earnest  in  nis  defence,  whercupcjn  Crom*. 
well  drew  him  aside,  and  askt  him  what 
he  meant  to  contend  so,  to  keepe  in  that 
governor  ?  (it  was  Overton.)  The  collo- 
nell  told  him^  because  he  saw  nothing 
groovM  against  him  worthy  of  behig 
elected.  "But/'  sayd  Cromwell,  **.we 

•  like  him  not/'    Then  sayd   the  collo- 

•  nell,  *'  Doc  it  upon  that  account,  and 
'  blemish  not  a  man  that  is  innocent,  upon 

•  hUe  accusations,  because  you  like  him 

•  not/'    *'  But/*  sayd  Cromwell,  *' wee 

•  would  have  him  out,  because  the  go- 

•  vernmcnt  is  designed  for  yoii,  and  ex- 

•  Cf  pt  you  put  him  out  you  cannot  have 

•  the  place/*  At  this  the  collonell  was 
very  angric,  and  with  grealc  indigna- 
tion lold  hnn,  if  there  was  no  way  to 
bring  him  into  their  arm j- but  by  casting 
out  others  uniustly,  he  would  rather  fail 
naked  before  his  enemies,  then  so  seeke 
to  put  himselfe  into  a  posture  of  defence. 
Tlien  retumirg  to  the  table,  he  so  ea- 
gerly  undertooke  the  injured  governor's 
proteciion  that  he  fbyi'd  hiAencmie<J, 
and  the  governor  was  confirmed  in  his 
place.  This  so  di-pleasM  Cromwell 
that,  as  before,  so  much  more  now,  he  . 
.';avv  that  even  his  ovvne  interest  would" 
not  hyasse  him  into  any  uniust  faction, 
ho  si'crct'y  labour'd  to  fru4rate  tlie  r»t- 
leinpts  ot  all  others  who,  for  the  same 
reason  that  Crr  mwell  laboured  to  keepe 
him  out,  labour'd  as  much  to  bring  him 
In/' 

Fairfax  was  now  persuaded  by  his 
wife  and  her  chaplains  to  retire  from 
public  affah-s,  "  whereby  he  then 
diCd  to  ail  his  former   glor)',   and 


became  the  monutiient  of  bis  owif 
name,  which  every  day  wore  out'* 
Tlie  way  was  now  open  for  Crom- 
well ;  Ireton  would  not  be  wrought 
to  serve   him,  but  hearing  of  Ms     j 
machinations  determined  to  come 
over  to  England  to  endeavour  to  di- 
vert   him    from   such    destrucdve  ♦ 
courses.     But  God  cut  him  short 
by  diidxh.     So  Mrs.  Hutchinson  as- 
serts, and  from  the  family  coimec-  '  \ 
tion  between  Ireton  and  herhnsband 
and  their  perfect  union  in  opinion, 
it  Is  highly  probable  that  she  kne^ 
this  certainly  to  have  been  his  in- 
tention. Cromwell  had  already  been 
weeding  the  army  of  its  best  mem- 
bers, and  admitting  in  thek  room  a 
set  of  caAaliers  and  dissolute  sol- 
diers of  the  king's  party,  who  were 
ready  to  be  of  any  party,  and  who 
saw  that  His  conduct  led  to  a  restora- 
tion of  tlie  exiled  family. 

•*  The  parliament,  on  the  other  side^ 
had  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  re-    • 
storM  the  commonwealth  to  such  a  kap* 
pie,  rich,  and  plentiful  condition,  as  it 
was  not  so  flourishing  before  the  warre, 
and  allthmigh  the  taxes  that  were  f>aj'<i 
weregreate,yet  the  people  werericiiaod 
able  to  pay  them :  they  (the  fiarliamaU) 
were  in  a  way  of  paying  all  the  soul- 
diers'  arrears^  had  some  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  their  purses,  and  were 
free  from  enemies  in  armes  within  and 
without,  except  the  Dutch,  whom  th«f 
had  beaten  and  brought  to  seeke  peace 
upon   honorable  termes  to  the  English; 
and  now  they  thought  it  was    time  ta 
sweeten  the  people,  and  deliver  them 
ftom  their  burthens.     This  could  not  be 
but  by  disbanding  the  unnecessary  (A- 
cers  and  souldiers,  and  wlien  things  wert 
thus  settled^  they  had  prepar'd  a  bill  to 
put  a  period  to  their  ow  n  sitting,  aiui  ; 
provide  for  new  successors/' 

It  was  now  that  Fairfax  was  want- 
ing. The  nation  w^as  in  a  state  of 
Erosperity  beyond  what  it  had  ever 
efore,  or  has  ever  since  expe- 
rienced ;  and  the  great  and  excel- , 
lent  men  who  were  at  the  head  of 
affairs  were  prepared,  sis  their  last 
act,  to  settle  a  just  aud  equal  re  pre- 
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sentation  of  the  people.     Hod  Fair* 
fax  been  at  his  post,    or  had  Ireton 
been  hving,  CromwelJ  might  have 
been  prevented  from  his  designs  or 
defeated  in  them :  but  blinded  by 
ambition   he  went  on  in   a  career 
wliich  placed  him  indeed  upon  the 
sttmmit  at  which   he  aimed,    but 
^vhich  rendered  himself  miserable, 
shortened  bis  days,  stained  his  fair 
fame,    and  paved  the   way    for  a 
woi:se  tyrant  than  the  one  ^fiom  ^c 
nation  had  deposed.   Colonel  Hut- 
chinson  was  on  his  way  to  parlia- 
ment when  he  heard  of  its  violent 
dissolution,  he  went  on  to  London 
hoHever  and  there  found  several  of 
the  members   who    "had    friends 
«nough    in    the   army,    city,    and 
country  to  have  disputt^d  the  matter 
and  probably  vanquished  these  usur- 
pers.   But  they  thought  that  if  tlicy 
took  arms  the  royalists  and  pre^by- 
terians  would  ruin  both  parties ;  that 
if  the  usurpers  should  govern  well, 
4ejr  should  enjoy  the  benefit    of 
their  good  government,    and    not 
envy  them  the  honourable  toil ;  if 
they  did  otherwise,  they  should  be 
»eady  to  assist  and  vintlicate  their 
opprest  country,  when  the  ungrate- 
ral  people  w^re  made  sensible  of 
their  true  champions    and  protec- 
tors."  Colonel  Hutchinson,  grieved 
at  the  occasion,  but  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity,  retired  to  his  own  house 
«nd  his  favourite  pursuits.     Of  this 
^use  we  must  here  insert  Mr.  Julius 
fiutciunsou's   very  interesting   ac- 
count. ^ 


"About  thirty  years  a^o  it  was  the 
We  of  the  Ediiorlo  visit  this  mansion  of 
ws  ancestors,  in  order  to  bring  away  a 
ew  pictures  and  some  books,  all  that 
*inained  to  him  of  tho«e  pcs^evsions 
rhere  Ihey  bad  lived  with  so  much  me- 
lted love  and  honour.  AJthoiigh  he  had 
lot  then  read  the^e  memoirs,  yet  having 
card  Col.  Hutchinson  spoken  of  as  an 
!Ktj9ordinary  person,  and  that  he  had 
"ttill,  planted,  and  formed,  all  tiiat  was 
a  be  seen  there;  the  country  adjoin IngN 
femg  a  dreary  waste,  many  thousand  \ 
ties   together  being    entirely  overrun* 


with  gorse  or  furae;     he  viewed  the 
whole  with  the  utmost  atlenlion.     He 
found  there  a  house,  of  which  he  has  the 
drawing,   large,    Jiandsoroe,  lofty,  and 
convenient,  and  though  but  lit:Ie  orna- 
mented, posse^Mng  all   the  grace   that 
size  and  symmetry  could  give  it.     The 
entrance  was  by  a  flight  of  handsome 
steps  into  a  large  hall,  occupying  entirely 
the  center  of  the  hou<c,  lighted  at  the  en- 
trance by  two  large  windows,  but  at  the 
further  end  by  one  much  larger,  in  the 
extent  of  which  was  carried  up  a  stair- 
case that  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in  the 
air.     On  one  side  of  the  imll  was  a  long 
table,  on  the  other  a  large  firerplace; 
both  suited  to  ancient  hospitality.     On 
the  right  hand  side  of  this  hall  were  three 
handsome  room^  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests.     The  sides  of  the  stair-case  and 
gallery  were  hung  with  pictures,  and 
both  served  as  an  orchestra  either  to  the 
hall  or  to  a  large  room  over  part  of  it, 
which  'was  a  ball  room.     To  the  left  of 
the  hall   were  .the  rooms  commonly  oc- 
cupied by  the  family.     Ail  parts  were 
built  so  substantially,  and  so  well   se- 
cured, that  neither  fire  nor  thieves  could 
penctra:e  from  room  to  room,  nor  from 
one  fligljt  of  stairs  to  ajioiher,  if  ever  so 
liule  resisted. 

"  The  house  stood  nn  a  little  eminence 
in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  foot  oT  those  hills  along  which 
the  Roman  foss- way  from  Leicester  run«. 
The  wertern  side  of  the.house^as  c»)- 
vered  by  the  officas,  small  village,  and 
church,  interspersed  with  m.jny  trees. 
The  south,  which  was  the  front  of  en- 
trance, looked  over  a  large  extent  of 
grass  grounds  which  were  the  demesne, 
and  were  bounded  by  hills  covered  with 
wood  which  Col.  Hutchinson  had  plant- 
ed. On  the  eastern  side  the  entertaining 
rooms  opened  on  to  a  terrace,  which  en- 
circled a  very  large  bowling  green  or 
level  lawn;  next  to  this  had  been  a 
flower  garden,  and  next  to  that  a  shrub- 
bery, now  become  a  wo/;d,  through 
which  vistas  were  cut  to  let  in  a  view  of 
Langar,  the  seat  of  Lord  Howe,  at  two 
miles,  and  of  Belvoir-castle,  at  seven 
miles  distance,  which,  as  the  afternoon  '*' 
sun  was  lull  upon  it,  made  a  glorious  ob- 
ject: at  the  further  end  of  this  small 
wood  was  a  spot  (f>f  about  ten  acref] 
which  appeared  to  have  heen  a  morass, 
and  through  which  rwi  a  rivulet;  ihii 
Bb  2 
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rfpot  Col.  Hutchinson  had  dug  into  a 
frt»at  number  of  canals,  and  planted  the 
ground  between  them,  leaving  room  for 
walks^  so  that  th<b^ whole  formed  at  once 
a  wilderness  or  bower,  reservoirs  for 
fish,  and  a  dccoj  for  wild  fowl.  To  the 
norlh,  at  some  hundred  /ards  di'itance, 
wns  a  lake  of  water,  which  filling  the 
space  betwcn  I  wo  quarters  of  wood  land, 
appeared,  as  viewed  from  the  large  win- 
dow of  the  hall,  like  a  moderate  river, 
afnd  bejond  this  the  eyo  rested  on  the 
wolds  or  high  wilds  which  accompany 
the  fos«- way  towards  Newa4c.— The 
whole  bad  been  deserted  near  forty 
vears,  but  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  so 
well  as  to  discover  ihe  maslerlv  hand  by 
urhich  it  had  been  planned  and  executed. 
Bui  the  most  extraordinary  and  grati- 
fying circumstance  was  the  veneration 
for  the  family  which  still  subsisted,  and 
which,  at  the  period  when  the  last  pos- 
fies^or  had  bv  hr«  will  x)rdered  this  and  all 
his  estates  in  Notts  to  be  sold,  and  the 
produce  given  to  stranger.^,  induced  the 
.tenants  to  offer  a  large  advance  of  their 
i-ents,  and  a  good  share  of  the  money  ne- 
cessary for  purchasing  the  estates,  in 
order  to  enable  the  remains  of  the  family 
to  come  and  reside  again  among  them.— 
It  was  too  late!  the  steward  had  (on- 
Ifacted  with  the  executors,  and  resold 
ihe  most  desirable  part,  where  the  tim- 
Ik'T  of  Col.  Hutchinson's  plantinej  was 
valued  at  many  ffiousand  pounds  V* 

Here  he  retired  to  do  good  to  all 
around  him. 

•  "  The  only  recreation  he  had  during 
his  residence  at  London  was  in 
seeking  out  all  the  rare  artists  he  could 
lieare  of,  and  in  considering  their  workes 
in  paynlings,  sculptures,  gravings,  and 
all  other  such  curiosities,  insomuch  that 
lie  became  a  greale  virtuoso  and  patrone 
of  ingenuity.  Being  loath  that  the  land 
should  be  disfurnisht  of  all  the  rarities 
I  hat  were  in  it,  whereof  many  were  sett 
lo  sale,  in  the  king's  and  divers  noble- 
incn'scollection*,  he  lay'd  out  about  two 
ihousand  pounds  in  the  choycest  pieces 
of  painting,  most  of  which  were  bought 
out  of  the  king'  goods  which  were  given 
to  his  servants  to  pay  their  wages:  to 
them  the  ccllonell  gave  ready  money, 
and  bought  so  gciod  pennieworths,  that 
they  were  valued  much  more* worth  then 
llic'y  cost.    These  he  brought  down  into 


the  country,  intending  a  very  rifdtca 
binett  for   them ;    arid  these,  with  the 
surveying   of  hiii  buildings,   and  em-' 
proov'ing   by    enclosui^   the   place  he 
itvM  in,  em  ploy  M  him  att  hc>nie,  and,  for- 
a  little  tinier  hawkes  abroad ;  but  wbedr 
a   very  sober    fellow  ^  that  never  was 
gu'Aiy  of  the  usual!  vices  ef  that  j^enera- 
tion  of  men,  rage  and  swearing,  died,  he 
gave  over  his  hawkes,  and  pleas'd  hira- 
selfc  with  mu<i€k,  and  againe  he  fell  to 
the  practise  of  his  violl,  on  which  he 
playM  excellently  well,  and  entertaining 
tutors  for  the  diversion  and  education  of 
his  children  in  all  sorts  of  musick,  he 
pleased   himsclfc  in  these  innocent  re- 
creations during  Oliver's  mutablie  retgne. 
As  he  had  greate  delight,  so  he  haii 
greate  iudgment,  in    musick,  and  ad- 
vanced his  children's  practise  more  then 
their  tutors:  he  alsoe  was  a  grcalc su- 
pervisor of  their  learning,  and  indeed 
himselfe  a  tutor  to  tliem  all,  besides  all 
those  tutors  which    he  liberally  enlcr- 
tain'd  in  his  house  for  them.     He  spared 
not  any  pst  for  the  education  of  bollr 
his  sons    and  daughters    in  language*, 
sciences,  musick,    dancing,and  all  other 
qualities    bcfitiing-lheir    father's  hou«r 
He     was   himstltfe  their    instructor  in 
humility,  sobrietie,  and  all    godlincsse 
and  verlue,    which  he  rather  strove  to 
make,  them    exercise    with    love  ana 
delight       then     by      constraint.       A« 
other  things  were  his  delight,  this  only 
be  made  his  businesse,  to  attend  tlie  edu- 
cation of  his  childen,  and  the  government 
of  his  owne  house  and  towne.    This  he 
perform'd  so  well  that  never  was  anf 
man  more  fear'd  and  loved  then  he  byaH 
his  donwsticks,  tenants,  and  hired  work- 
men.    He  was  loved  with  such  a  feafc 
and  rever/;nce  as  restrcin'd  all  rude  famil* 
liarity  and  insolent  presumptions  in  those 
vyho  were  under  him,  and  he  was  feared 
with  so  much  love  that  they  all  delighted 
to  doe  his  pleasure.*' 

Once  when  he  happened  to  be  in 
London  he  discoverea  that  the  Lam- 
bertonians  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  Cronnvells'  life,  and 
'*  judging  that  Lambert  would  be 
the  worse  tyrant  of  the  two,  he  de- 
tcrmined  to  prevcut  it, — but  with- 
out being  the  author  of  any  niau'a 
punishment." 
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Accordingly  he  advised  CromweU 
to  be  upon  his  guard.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion tne  protector  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  prevail  upon  him  to  **  come 
in  and  act  with  him  ;"  but  Hutchin- 
son **  told  him  plainly  he  liked  not 
any  of  his  ways  since  he  broke  the 
parliament,  as  being  those  which 
Jed  to  certain  and  unavoidable  de- 
Mruction,  not  only  of  themselves, 
but  of  the  whole  parliament,  paity, 
and  cause,  and  thereupon  took  oc- 
casion with  bis  usual  freedom  to 
tell  him  into  what  a  sad  hazard  all 
things  were  put,  and  how  apparent 
a  way  was  made  for  the  restuutiou 
of  all  former  tyranny  and  bondage. 
Cromwell  behaved  with  wonted  dis- 
simulation, complained  with  tears 
that  Lambert  had  put  him  upon  all 
those  violent  actions,  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  restore  the  peo- 

tie's  liberties,  and  odbred  the  Co- 
rnel anything  if  he  would  but  en- 
ige  with  him.      He 'determined, 


o 


once  fixt  in  a  single  person  it 
could  not  be  prevented  from  return- 
ing  to  the  ejected  family,  and  that 
on  whatever  terms  they  returned,  it 
was  folly  to  hope  tlie  people's  cause, 
which  with  such  blood  and  expence 
had  been  established,  should  not 
utterly  be  overthrown.  Who  can 
this  considerable  person  have  been? 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  secret 
to  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  after- 
wards alludes,  and  which  some 
of  Charles's  blood-hounds  endea- 
voured to  worm  out  of  her. 

When  the  parliament  met  in  1659, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  take  an  oath 
of  renunciation  against  the  exiled 
family.  Colonel  Hutchinson  wisely 
and  successfully  opposed  it,  not  for 
any  love  to  that  family,  but  because 
he  felt  how  ridiculousit  was  to  sweoi'' 
otUiL  man,  when  they  had  no  power 
to  defend  themselves  against  him: 
and  urging  how  those  oaths  which 
had  been  formerly  imposed  had  but 


lowever,  not  to  let  so  inflexible  apa-    multiplied  the  sins  of  the  nation  by 


perjuries.     The  tide  was  now  set  in 
m  Charleses  favour ;  many  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  the  Colonel  over 
to  that  party,  these  he  decidedly 
rejected ;  neither  when  the  policy 
o^  Monk  was  apparent  would  he  join 
with  Lambert  against  him.     Any  do»- 
struction  he  thought  was  to  be  cho^ 
sen  before  the  sin  of  joining  with 
such  a  wretch. 
'  In  the  new  parliament  he    was 
chosen  for  the  town  of  Nottinghanv 
a  proof  of  the  high  estunation  in 
which  his  character  must  have  been 
held  where  it  was  best  known,  for 
there  as  well  as  every  where  else  the 
people  were  become  fanatical  for 
royalty.     Charles  was  restored,  and 
the  lives  of  the  commonweaithsmen, 
aud  the  liberties  of  the  nation  left 
at  bis  mercy. 

'•The*  presbylerians  were  now  (he 

•  It  has  been  pretty  generally  reported  and  believed  of  the  king,  that  he  was 

inore  incUn'd  to  confirm  and  augment  than  disturb  or  diminish  the  extent  of  the 

amnesty  he  bad   proffered  at  Breda;  and  there  are  upon  record  very  honorable 

iiutances  of  many  of  the  royalists  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  reconci- 

'Sation:  perhaps  the  most  rational  way  of  acGountm|^  for  the  chief  ofihe  presbyte* 


triot  remain  at  liberty,  but  before 
he  had  put  this  design  in  execu- 
tion he  died. 

"  Richard  Cromwell,  says  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  was  a  peasant  in  his 
nature,  yet  gentle  and  virtuous, 
but  became  not  greatness.  There 
wfBS  nothing  desirable,  in  a  prince, 
which  might  not  have  been  hoped 
in  him,  but  a  great  spirit  and  a  just 
title;  theiirst  of  which  sometimes 
doth  more  hurt  than  good  in  a  sove- 
reign ;  the  latter  would  have  been 
supplied  by  the  people's  deserved 
approbation.**  As  considerable^  and 
as  wise  a  person  as  any  in  England, 
and  one  whose  authority  was  suffi- 
cient to  sway  in  any  state,  formed 
^he  design  of  settling  the  state  un* 
der  Richard,  and  consulted  upon  it 
with  Colonel  Hutchinson.  The  Co- 
lonel told  him  that  if  ever  it  were 
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wblte-boyes^  and  accordiog  to  their  na- 
ture fell  a  thirsting,  then  iiunling  after 
blood,  urging  that  God's  blessing  could 
|iot  be  upon  the  land,  till  tustice  had 
cleansM  it  from  the  late  king's  blood. 
First  that  fact  was  disowned,  then  all 
the  act^  made  afler  it  rendered  void,  then 
an  inquisition  made  a'ter  those  that  were 
guilty  thereof,  but  only  f;even  nominated 
of  them  that  sate  in  iudgment  on  that 
prince,  for  exemplary  iu&tice,  and  a  pro- 
clamation sent  for  the  rest  to  come  in, 
upon  penalty  of  loosing  their  estates. 

"  While  these  things  were  debating  in 
the  house,  at  the  first,divers  persons^con- 
cem'd  in  that  businesse,  sate  there,  and 
when  the  businesse  came  into  question, 
every  one  of  them  spoke  to  it,  according 
40  their  present  sense.  But  Mr.  Lent- 
hai),  Sonne  to  the  late  speaker  of  that  par- 
liament, when  the  presbiterians  first 
caiPd  that  businesse  into  question,  though 
pot  at  all  concerned  in  it  himselfe,  stood 
up  and  made  so  handsome  and  honorable 
a  speech  in  defence  of  them  all,  as  de- 
serves cternul  honor.  But  the  presbite- 
rians  calPd  him  to  the  barre  for  it,  where, 
though  he  mitigated  some  expressions, 
which  might  be  ill  taken  of  the  house, 
yet  he  spoke  so  generously,  as  it  is  never 
to  be  forgotten  of  him.  Herein  he  be- 
havM  himselfe  with  so  much  courage 
'and  honor  as  was  not  matcht  at  that  time 


told  what  (hey  were  about,  and  that  it 
would  be  expected  he  should  say  some- 
thing.    He  was  surpriz'd  with  a  thing 
he  expected  not,  yet  neither  then,  nor  'v\ 
any  the  like  occasion,  did  he  ever  faile 
himselfe,   but  told  them,    'That  for  his 
actings  in  tho<e  dayes,  if  he  haderr'd, 
it  was  the  inexperience  of  his  age,  and 
the  defect  of  his  iudgement,  and  not  the 
mallice  of  his  heart,  which  had  ever 
prompted  him  to  pursue  the generall ad- 
vantage of  iiis  country  more  then  his 
owne;  and  if  the  sacrifice  othini  might 
conduce  to  the  publick  peace  and  set- 
tlement, he  should  freely  submit  his  life 
and  fortunes  to  tlieir  di>pose :  that  tb^ 
vain  ex  pence  of  bis  age,  and  the  greate 
debts   his   publick   employmeiUs  had 
runne  him    into,  ^s  they  were  tesli. 
monies  that  neither  avarice  nor  auy 
other  interest  had  earned  him  on,  so 
they  yielded  him  iust  cause  to  repeit 
that  he  ever  fursooke  his'owne  blessed 
quiett,  to  embarque  in  such  a  tro^ibied 
sea,  where  he  had  made  shipwrack  of 
all  thiitgs  but  a  good  conscience;  ami 
as  to  that  particular,  action  of  the  king, 
he  desirM  them  to  believe  heliadtba( 
sense  of  it,  that  befitted  an  EnglishroaD, 
d  christian,  and  a  genileman.**    Whit 
he  expressM  was  to  this  cifect,  but  so 
very  handsomely  delivered  that  it  gene- 
rally  tuoke  the  whole  house:    only  ooa 


in  England,  for  which  he  was  look'd  on    gentleman  stood  up  andsay'd  he  hadeS' 

with  an  evil  eie,  and,  upon  a  pretence  ^''       *^  ' 

oftreason*  put  in  prison;  from  whence 

his  father's  mony,  and  the  lieutenant  of 

the    tower's    lealousie   delivered    him. 

When  U  cametoInglcsbie'sturne,he  with 

many  teares,  profest  hii  repentance  for 

that  murther,  and  told  a  fklse  tale,  how 

Cromwell  held  his  liand,  and  forc'd  him 

to  subscribe  the  sentence,  and  made  a 

inost  whining  recantation,  after  which  he 

retir'd  and  another  had  almost  ended, 

^hen  Coll.  Hutchinson,  who  was  not 


pressed  himselfe  as  one  that  wasmudi 
more  sorrie  for  the  cvtn'ts  and  consfr 
quences,  then  the  actions:  but  another 
replied,  that  when  a  tnan'a  words  might 
admiit  of  lv%o  interpretations,  it  befitted 
gentlemen  allwa^es  to  receive  that 
which  might  be  most  favourable.  As- 
soone  as  th<:  collonell  bad  spoken,  he 
retirM  into  a  roome,  whpre  Inglcsbte 
was,  with  his  eies  yett  red,  yvho  had 
ca!lM  up  a  little  spirit  to  succeed  his 
whinings,  and  embracing  Coll.  f^utch- 
inson.     "O  collonell,''  say'd  he,  "did 


there  at  the  beginning,  came  in,  a^d  was 

rian  party  shewing  rigour,  is  to  suppose  that  they  did  it  in  order  to  remove  from 
themselves  the  odium  of  those  violences  of  which  they  Had  been  the  original  and 
remote  cause,  and  cast  it  on  those'  who  were  the  immediate  and  proximate  one. 
Be  the  cause  or  rlsasoning  what  it  may,  the  fact  is  well  established  by  the  trials  of 
the  regicides. 

*  This  speech  will  probably  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  art  carried  as  far  as 
a  man  of  hono^^  would  per^nit  himself  to  go,  and  managed  with  as  much  refine- 
ment and  dexterity  as  the  longest  premeditation  could  have  produced  ;  accordfnf(lf 
)t  furnished  his  friends  with  a  topic  for  his  defence,  without  giving  his  adversa^ 
{rounds  for  reproaching  him  with  tergiversation.       '     '       '   ..'..'    "   '      -^^ 
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*  I  ever  imafpne  wee  couW  be  brouglit  lo 
'  this  ?  Could  I  have  suspected  it,  when 
'  1  brouj^ht  them.  Lambert  in  the  olher 
'  day,  this  sword  should  have  redeemed 
'  us  from  being  dealt  with  as  criminails, 

•  by  that  people,  for  whom  we  had  so 
'gloriousfy  exposed  ourselves.*  The 
collonell  told  him,  he  had  foresecne,  ever 
since  those  usurpers  thrust  out  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  land,  lo  enthrone 
Ihemjielves,  it  could  end  in  nothing  eNe; 
but  the  iniegrity  of  his  heart,  in  all  he 
had  done,  made  iiim  as  chearfully  ready 
lo  suffer  as  to  triumph  in  a  good  cause. 
The  result  of  the  house  that  day  was  to 
suspend  Coll.  Hutchinson  and  the  rest 
horn  sitting  in  the  house." 

Under  such  circtiffistanccs  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  spoken  with 
more  prudence  or  more  dignity  than 
Colonel  Hutchinson  did ;  but  what 
must  that  noble  heart  have  endured 
when  such  prudence  was  made  ne* 
cessary  !  Mrs.  Hutchinson  whom 
be  had  hitherto  soothed  with  as* 
isurances  that  no  man  would  suffer 
by  this  change,  was  now  awakened 
to  a  sense  ot  the  whole  danger  ; — 
She  prevailed  upon  him  **  with  her 
unquietness ''  to  conceal  himself, — 
would  not  suffer  him  to  come  in 
upon  the  proclamalion,and  ventured 
to  write  in  his  name  to  the  speaker, 
whichletter,andthe  incessant  efforts 
of  her  brother  Sir  Allen  Apsley  in 
his  behalf,  who  had  been  always  a 
ro}^1ist,  succeeded,  and  he  was 
voted  free,  without  other  punish* 
ment  than  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
parliament  and  from  all  office,  mili* 
tary  or  civil,  in  the  state  fbr  ever ; 
bis  estate  was  to  be  free  from  all 
mulcts  and    confiscations.      Many 

Eersons  who  had  been  indebted  to 
is  humanity,  justice,  and  kindness 
in  their  hour  of  affliction  came 
forward  to  serve  him,  and  there  \tas 
Dot  at  that  day  any  man  that  pc 
ceived  a  more  general  testimony  of 
love  and  good  esteem  from  all  par- 
ties. 


The  cruelties  which  followed  aro 
not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to 
Charles  as  to  his  minister,  and  to 
the  Presbyterians.  Charles  was  ra* 
ther  insensible  to  humanit}*,  than 
cruel.  His  ministers  were  men  de«- 
void  of  ^11  principle,  and  some  of 
them  thought  there  was  no  safety  fot^ 
themselves  unless  they  murdered 
those  whom  they  had  betrayed. 

"  Wlien  tlie  colloneil  saw  how  the 
other  poore  gentlemen  were  trapanM 
that  were  brought  in  by  proclamation* 
and  how  the  wliole  cause  itselfe^  fn.  m. 
the  beginning  to  the  ending,  was  he^ 
irey'd  and  condemn'd,  notwithstanding 
that  he  himselfe,  by  a  wonderful!  ov^i*. 
ruling  providence  of  God*  in  that  day 
was  preserved :  yett  he  look'd  upon 
himselle  as  iudg'd  in  their  iudgmeni,  and 
executed  in  iheir  execution;^  and  al* 
tliough  he  was  most  Ihankfull  to  God, yett 
be  was  not  very  well  satisfied  in  hjm» 
selfe  for  accepting  the  deliverance.  His 
wife,who  thought  she  had  never  deserved 
so  well  of  him,  as  in  the  endeavours 
and  labours  she  exercisM  to  bring  him 
off,  never  disptcas'd  him  more  in  her  life» 
and  had  much  adoe  to  perswade  him 
to  be  contented  with  his  deliverance; 
which,  as  it  was  eminently  wrought  by 
God,  he  acknowledgM  it  with  thank- 
fuUncsse ;  but  while  he  saw  others  suffer, 
he  sufferM  with  them  in  his  mind,  and» 
had  not  h is  wi fe  persweded  h  i  m ,  iiad  o(fer'd 
hiroselfe  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  but  bein^ 
by  her  convinc'd  ttiat  God's  eminent 
appearance  seem'd  to  have  singled  him 
out  ior  preservation,  he  with  ihu.ikei 
acquiesced  in  that  thing;  and  fufiher 
remembering  that  he  wa^  but  yojng  att 
that  time  when  he  enter'd  inio  t hi-,  en- 
gagement, and  that  many  who  had 
prcacht  and  led  the  people  into  it,  and 
of  that  parliament,  who  had  declared  it 
to  be  treason  not  to  advance  and  pro- 
mote thgt  cause,  were  al)  now  aposta« 
tiz'd,  and  as  mu^h  preapht  a^^ainst  it, 
andcaird  it  rebellion  and  murther,  and 
sate  on  the  tribun^il  to  iud^e  it ;  he  again 
reflected  seriou^y  upon  all  Jbat  was  paM, 
and  beg'd  humbly  of  God  lo  enlighicn 
him  and  shevv'biifl  his  sin  if  ignorance  or 
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mi-^understanding  had  led  lu'm  into  error; 
but  the  more  he  examined  the  cause  Froin 
the  first,  the  raore  he  became  confirm'd 
In  it,  and  frora  that  time  sett  liimselfe  to 
a  more  diligent  study  of  the  scriptures, 
whereby    he   attainM   confirmation    in 
many  principles  he  had  before,  and  dayly 
greater  enlighlning!«  concerning  the  free 
.grace  and  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and    the  spirituall  worship    under  the 
gospell,  and  the  gospel!  liberty,  which 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  wills 
and  ordinances  of  men  in  the  service  of 
God.     This  made  him  reioyce  in  all  he 
iiad  done  in  the  lord's  cause,  and  he 
would  often  say,  the  Lord  had  not  thus 
eminently  preserved  him  for  nothing,  but 
that  he  was  yeft  kept  Kor  some  eminent 
servive  or  suffering  in  this  cause;    al- 
though having  bene  freely  pardonM  by 
the  present  powers,  he  resolved  not  to 
doe  anieihing  againitt    the    king,    but 
thought  himselfe,  oblieg'd   to  sitt  still 
and  wish  his  prosperity  in  all  things  that 
were  not  destructive  to  the  interest  of 
Christ  and  his  members  on  earth ;  yett  as 
he  could  not  wish  well  to  any  ill  way, 
80  he  believM  that  God  had  sett  him 
aside,  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to 
mourne    in    silence    and    retirednesse, 
while  he  lay  under  this  obligation/' 

He  was  indeed  reserved  for  suffer- 
ing. Notwittistandinp:  his  full  par- 
don Clarendon  had  fixed  his  eye 
upon  him  as  a  man  to  be  hunted 
down, — ^the  only  man  amon^  all  the 
ministers  of  Charles  who  had  any 
real  principles,  and  his  were  sucli 
as  would  have  made  him  a  fit  ser- 
vant for  Philip  II.  or  Louis  XIV. 
It  vvas  CTvpected  that  in  gratitude 
for  his  life,  he  should  express  re- 
pentance for  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  give  testimony  against  those 
persons  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
acted.  They  wanted  witnesses  to 
.  \he  signatures  of  the  Kings  Judges; 
and  Iiiglesby,  who  had,  meanly  and 
lyingly  snt-aked  from  bearing  wit- 
ness with  his  life  to  what  he  had 
done,  declaring  ihat  Cromwell  held 
his  hand  and  forced  him  to  subscribe 
the  sentence,  advised  them  to  send  for 
Hutchinson.  He  knew  this,  and  when 
the  warrant  was  produced  and  they 


were  endeavouring  to  persuade  him 
to  authenticate  the  signatures,  he 
replied,   that  in  a  business  transact- 
ed so  many  years  ap:o,  and  wherein 
life   was   concerned,  be  durst  not 
bear  a  testimony,    having  at  that 
time  been  so  little  an  observer,  that 
he  could  not  remember  the  least  tit- 
tle of  that  most  eminent  circum- 
stance, of  Cromwell's  forcing  CoL 
Inglesby    to   set  to   his    unwilling 
hand ; — which,  if  his  life  had  de- 
pended  on  that    circumstance   be 
could  not  have  affirmed ;  **  and  then 
Sir,"    said  he    "  if  I  have  lost  so 
greatathiug  as  that,  it  cannot  be 
expected  less  eminent  passages  re- 
main with  me."  He  pickt  out  Crom- 
.  well's  writing,  and  Ireton's  and  Lord 
Grey's  as  what  he  knew, — to  them 
he  could  do  no  hurt, — ^firom  the  rest 
he  excused  himself  as   not  being 
acquainted  with  them.     The  next 
day  when  the  Court  sat,  the  Colo- 
nel was  brought  in  but  not  examined. 
It  was  his  firm  intentiotihad  be  been 
called  upon,  to  have  borne  testimo- 
ny to   the  cause,  and  against  the 
Couit.  Monk  was  among  the  Judges, 
and    H  oil  is,    who    when    moderate 
men  would  have  pretented  the  war, 
said  he  abhorred  the  word  acamww- 
dationy  and  Ashley  Cooper,  who  had     j 
called   himself  the  Colonel's  dear     j 
friend,  and  had  to  him  imprecated     | 
damnation  upon  his  own  soul  if  he 
ever  suffered  penny  of  any  man's     ! 
estate,  or  hair  of  any  man's  head  tQ 
be  touched.     His  heart  was  burst- 
ing, and  he  would  willingly  have 
spoken  out  and  died  a  martyr.  When 
nothing  could  be  got  from  hira,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  induce  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  to  relate  all   that  she 
knew, — but  this  admirable  iioman 
was  worthy  of  such  a  husband.  She     | 
urged  him  to  go  out  of  England,     j 
while  it  was  yet  in  his  power,  but 
he  would  not :  this,  he  said,  was  the 
place  where  God  had  set  him,  and 
protected  him  hitherto,  and  it  would 
be  in  him  an  ungrateful  distru&t  of    \ 
God  to  forsake  it.  ^ 
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It  was  not  long  before  he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Tower.   That 
place  was  no  longer  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Al- 
len Apsley,  who  procured  for  his 
prisoners  every   alleviation    which 
could  be  bestowed.     Sir  John  Ro- 
binson was  now  governor ;  that  Ro- 
binson who  is  handed  down  to  ever- 
lasting infamy  for  his  conduct  upon 
William  Penn's  trial.     Old  Bishop 
Latimer  used  to  say  it  would  never 
be  well  with  England  till  the  sign 
of  the  judge^s  skin  was  to  be  seen; 
fleain^  the  judges  was  his  favourite 
prescription  to   save    fleecing  the 
j)eople;  it  would  have  been  a  good 
sign  in  Charles  the  Second's  days, 
and  the  jailor's  skin   should   have 
been  hung   up  by  it.      There  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  of  accusa- 
tion   against  him,    but  CUirendon 
was    determined    upon    his    ruin. 
Some  reason  there  is  for  suspecting 
that  he  was  poisoned  in  the  Tower; 
there  is,    however,  a  sure  way  of 
poisoning  men  without  the  use  of 
drugs,  which  is  avowedly  practised 
in  Abyssinia,  and  was  practised  in 
this  instance.      They  sent  him  to 
Sandown  Castle  in  Kent,  where  in 
a  short  time,  the  want  of  all  com- 
forts,   confinement   in    damp    and 
filtby  rooms,    and  the  pestilential 
air  of  that  flat  coast,    killed  him. 
The  physician  directed  the  coroners 
inquest  to  record  that  the  place  had 
killed  him.     Killing  no  murder  is 
true  in  more    senses  than  Colonel 
Titus's. 

Colonel  Hutchinson  died  as  he 
bad  lived,  like  aman  and  a  Christian. 
His  wife  was  absent  at  the  time  of 
bis  death.  Let  her,  said  he,  as  sho 
is  above  other  women,  shew  het^elf 
in  this  occasion  a  good  Christian, 
Ind  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary 
iromen.  How  well  she  obeyed  the 
injunction  these  admirable  memoirs 
nay  show. 

There  are  still  some  persons  in 
his  counti-y  who  consider  Charles 
be  first  as  a'sort  of  Christ  the  se* 


cond ; — the  blasphemy  is  upon  re- 
cord,— Owen  Feltham  is  the  ])crson 
who  committed  it,  and  there  is  a 
certain  lesson  of  conformities  ex- 
tant which  may  almost  be  p^imllelled 
with  what  hasbeen  said  of  St  Fran- 
cisco. By  this  rump  of  the  Jacobites 
this  book  will  be  calumniated  and 
anathematized.  All  others  will  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  most  valuabje 
acquisitions  to  English  history  which 
has  yet  appeared,  if  the  matter  only 
be  considered,  and  to  English  lite- 
rature, when  the  manner  is  regarded 
also.  It  is  the  best  book  we  hate 
ever  seen  from  a  woman^s  pen.  It 
will  perhaps  be  said  that  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson is  a  partial  Biographer.  She 
writes  of  her  husband  as  it  became 
her  to  write  of  him,  with  love  and 
revei  once, — but  that  she  writes  truly 
of  him,  in  notliing  exaggerating  his 
virtues,  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
sum  of  his  actions  and  life.  '  The 
character  is  in  all  its  parts  consistent 
with  itself.  A  man  not  of  command- 
ing intellect,  only  perhaps  because 
he  was  two  unambitious  ; —  never 
seeking  to  advance  himself,  which 
if  he  had  done  he  might  moraeifect- 
ually  have  served  his  countiy,  for 
had  he  held  Lambert*s  power,  Crom- 
well could  never  have  become  sole 
ruler;  a  puritan,  yet  no  bigot,  and 
fond  of  all  the  fine  arts;  a  republican, 
because  the  government  was  bi'okeu 
up,  new  forms  were  to  be  chosen, 
and  feeling  himself  worthy  to  live 
under  the  purest  and  freest  form,  he 
judged  of  others  by  his  own  noble 
nature.  He  had  more  of  the  pride 
of  family  about  him  than  accords 
with  modern  philosophy,— not  more 
than  was.  in  those- aays  justifiable, 
and  would  in  all  times  be  excusably. 
In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  he  never 
suffered  any  opportunity  to  pass  by 
of  doinff  good  to  bis  enemies,  when 
it  could  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  wis  always  generous,  always 
sincere,  always  present  to  himself, 
having  '^  made  up  his  accounts  with 
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life  and  death,  and  fixt  his  purpose 
to  entertain  both  honourably." 

His  wife  was  every  way  wortliy 
of  such  a  husband.  There  is  a  print 
of  her,  which  represents  her  as  a 
beautiful  woman.  We  have  seen 
few  histories  in  which  characters  ar^ 


so  fairly  appreciated,  events  so  can- 
didly related,  and  causes  so  natu« 
rally  developed ;  it  will  set  her  bus* 
band's  name  in  the  first  rank  among 
English  patriots,  and  her  own  in  the 
first  among  English  writers. 


Akt.  XIIL  Shetchoftht  Proftssioiud  Life  and  Character  $/ John  Claris  M.  D.  Fd- 
low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh^  l^c.  fcff.  By  J.  R.  Fenwick, 
Af.  Jb*  Read  at  the  LMerary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle  vfion  Tyni%  Nt^ 
vemheTf  1805.  8vo«  pp.  67* 


THIS  pamphlet  contains  a  re* 
spectful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  man,  who  seems  to  have  been 
highly  estimable,  both  as  a  mem« 
ber  of  societv  and  as  a  professional 
character.  Dr.  Clark,  the  subject 
of  the  memoir,  was  born  at  Rox- 
burgh in  1744;  he  was  originally 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the 
church,  and  went  to  Edinburgh  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  the  study 
pf  theology ;  a  pursuit  which,  how- 
jever,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned 
«oon  after  the  commencement  of 
bis  universit)^  education.    In  conse- 

Suence  of  this  change  in  his  plans, 
e  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at 
Kelso ^  wnere,  after  rei^iaining  for 
some  years,  he  returned  to  Edin* 
burgh  as  a  medical  student.  He 
continued  in  this  place,  as  it  would 
appear,  for  a  short  time  only,  when 
he  obtained  an  appointment  as  sur- 

feon^s  mate  on  board  the  Talbot 
last  Indianian.  He  had  performed 
two  voyatjes  in  this  capacity,  when 
jie  published  His  ^*  Observations  on 
the  Diseases  \\4iich  prevail  \n  long 
VoyageSyto  hot  Climates."  The  rer 
putation  which  he  obtained  from 
thin  work  was  very  considerable, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
^ndia  Company  showed  their  sense 
of  its  merits  by  presenting  the  aur 
thor  with  a  gratuity  of  one  hundred 
guineas.  He  now  determined  to 
fettle  as  a  physician  in  the  town  of 
Kelso;  and^  as  a  pi*elimi4iary 
ptep,  procured  ^  diploma  from  St. 
Andrews,  his  ^hort  residence  at 
l^dinburgh  no^  pcrmiiting  bim  to 


obtain   one   from  that   untvenaty. 
After  remaining  at  Kelso  for  tiro 
years,  he  removed  in  m5  to  New- 
castle,  where  he  afterwards  practis- 
ed to  the  end  of  his  life.    He  seems 
to  have  been  in  this  town  for  some 
time  before  be  was  much  noticed, 
but  bis  talents  gradually  procured 
him  the  consideration  to  which  be 
was  so  justly  entitled,  and  for  manj 
years  before  his  death,  he  arrived  at 
a  degree   of    medical    distinctioii 
which  was  scarcely  equalled  in  any 
part  of  the  north  of  England.    Be* 
sides  a  strict  attention  to  his  iffl* 
mediateprofessional  duties,heomit- 
ted  no  opportunity  to  escape  him 
of  promoting  the   welfare  of  Ae 
poor ;   and   he  particularly  A\m^ 
guished  himself   by  the  exertioni 
which  he  displayed  in  the  regoh* 
tions  of  the  public  charities  of  the 
the  town,    Towards  the  conclnsio 
of  his  life,  he  was  very  anxious 
annex  to  the  InBrmary  a  set  of  ww 
fippropriated  for   the  reception ' 
fever  patients;  but  unfortnnatcl; 
his  proposal  w^ls  not  only  rqec 
ed  by  tne  governors,  but  gave  ri^ 
to  a  disgraceful  scene  of  conto 
tioa  and  violence,     This  so  mnc 
initated  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Clar 
who    appears     unquestionably  I 
have  bedn  actuated  by  the  pore 
motives,  that  it  seems  to  have  hi 
a  considerable  effect  in  aggraya^il 
a  complaint,  tp  which  he  bad  bd 
for  many  years  subject,  and^wbii 
finally  proved  fatal.     After  visiiii 
Buxton,  witliout  any  alleviation  \ 
bis  disorder,  \n  th0  beginning  I 
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the  year  1805,  he  went  to  Bath, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  A- 
pril.  Besides  the  work  mentioned 
above,  Dr.  Clark  published,  in  the 
year  1780,  his  well-known  treatise 
on  fevers ;  and,  diirinc^  the  con- 
troversy that  took  place  respecting 
the  fever  wards,  he  printed  a  valua- 
ble colled  ion  of  papers  on  conta- 
gion, consistinj5  princi})ti]]y  of  the 
communications  which  he  received 
on  this  subject,  from  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  medical  characters 
in  different  pans  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Fenwick  concludes  his  me- 
moir by  a  critique  upon  the  pub  - 
lications  of  Dr.  Clark,  and  of  the 
improvjfements  which  he  suij:gested 
for  thepractiee  of  medicine."  These 
^ere  prioQipally  a  very  liberal  use 
pf  bark  ia  typhus  fever,  instead  gf 


tlie  depleting  and  relaxing  system 
which  was  at  that  tini«  in  u^,  «od 
the  administration  of  calomel  in 
many  diseases  to  which  it  had  not 
been  previously  applied,  particular^ 
ly  acute  I'faeumatism,  dysentery, 
and  palsy. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  little  work 
has  afforded  us  considerable  satis- 
faction; it  is  written  with  the  spirit 
of  a  man  who  retatned  a  warm 
sense  of  the  virtues  and  ts^Ients  of 
his  friend,  while^  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  one  of  those  unmeaning 
eulogies,  which,  by  heaping  upon 
the  deceased  every  good  quality 
which  ever  adorned  human  nature, 
leaves  the  mind  of  the  reader 
without  the  least  conception  of  tlie 
real  character  of  the  person  so  ex-: 
tfayagantly  praised. 


Art. 


XrV,  4 Father's  Memoirs qf  his  Child,  bjf  Benjamin  Heath  Malkin,  jEf^ 
M.  A.  f.A.S.  Hvo.  pp.  172. 


THE  memoirs  of  a  child  who 
ixed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  a^^e, 
will  not  be  generally  supposea  a 
very  fit  subject  for  publication.  Pa- 
rents are  so  apt  to  imagine  their 
pSspring  possessed  of  uncommon 
qualities,  that  a.  well  grounded  pre- 
judice must  exist  against  such  a 
prork  as  the  present  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  attainments  of  the  Subject  of    certainly  be  consideVed  as  very  ex 


pp. 

with  a  pencil,  and  soon  after  in  ano-; 
ther  letter  complimented  s^  youn j 
lady  upon  her  beauty.  Before  he  was 
four  years  old,  he  could  read  with* 
out  nesitation,  any  English  book^ 
knew  the  Greek  alphabet,  aud  wrote 
the  Greek  charactt'r.  The  letters 
which  areeiyen  as  specimens  of  hig 
abilities  when  five  years  old,  must 


these  memoirs  will  enable;  our  read^ 

ers  to  decide  whether  or  not  Mr. 

Malkin  has  been  bonded  by  hi^  pa- 

:  rental  feelings.     Thomas  Williams 

■Malkin  was  born  in  October  1795 — 

tlie  washy  no  means  forward  in  speak - 

|ng,  but  before  be  could  articulate, 

^nen  a  letter  was  named,  he  imme- 

liately  pointed  to  it  with  his  finger. 

^'"^ben  two  yc^^rs  old  he  learnt  to 

lead  and  write.     He  attained  an  al- 

aost  uniform  exactness  in  spelling, 

^ot  by  the  usual  mode  of  committing 

rords  to  memory  from  a  book,  but 

Ijy  listening  to  their  articulate  pro- 

iociation,*and  occasional  correcti* 

I,  Inhere  this  migh thave  misledhim. 

^n  the  anniversary  of  his  third  birth 

^}\  be  wrote  a  letter  to  bis  inotber 


traordiijary   productions.      One  oi 
these  we  shall  extract  ' 

f  Hackney, October  30,  1800, 
is  tfie  year  at  this  time* 

'f    MV    DSAR    CHARI.OTTE, 

**  I  SHALL  j^ive  you  a  reason  w)|j 
I  wrote  Charlotte  instead  of  Mother  to 
jrou ;  and  tlie  reason  iff,  because  I  thnu^h^ 
It  would  be  prettier.  I  aUp  think,  tha|; 
I  slialf'be  very  j^lad  when  I  am  six  ycar^ 
old.  I  am  five  now,  ^nd  to-morrow  I 
shall  begin  to  go  on  for  six.  Jn  my  wait 
to-day,  1  saw  some  people  clippipg  li 
tree :  arid  I  saw  a  man,  killing  a  poo^ 
pig,  which  you  told  me  lliat  one  might 
well  squeak,  if  a  man  was  to  kill  it. 
I  also  think,  that  I  shall  learn  a  great, 
great  deal  of  Latin  from  my  Latin  Dic- 
tionary. I  shall  now,  when  I  Ho  my 
cxcrctae,  dp  it  out  of  my  Latin  Oktioii^. 
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ary,  and  I  shall  have  my  Exempla  Mi* 
iiora,  to  look  out  some  words  in  it.  And 
I  shall  have  my  Latin  Grammar  to  turn 
to  where  I  want  m.  Also,  I  think  my 
Focket-Book,  is  a  very  nice  thing,  espe- 
cially: for  in  it,  there  is  a  tweasers, 
l>odkin,  scissars,  and  knife  to  cut  with, 
pencil  lo  write  memorandums  with  upon 
the  asses  skin,  and  there  is  a  clasp  to  it 
on  the  outside  lo  open  and  shut  the  poc- 
ket-book with.  ...Dearest  Mother,  as 
ycni  are  not  well,  I  will  do  what  you  like 
me  to  do,  to  make  you  better.  Mother, 
1  shall  read  to  you  to-day,  and  to-day  do 
some  exercise.  After  I  have  lookM  a 
little  in  my  Latin  Dictionary,  which  I 
use  in  my  exercise,  I  find  the  words  that 
I  want  to  find  in  it.... I  do  not  find  the 

freat  dictionary  too  unwiehly  for  me  5 
ut  I  think  I  can  manage  it  very  well. 
I  thinki  w  ill  not  tell  you  any  Latin  words. 
At  Lea  Bridge  I  have  so  very  fine  a  view 
of  Essex !  The  months  of  the  year  are 
January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
Tune,  July,  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December.  Ci- 
vilized nations,  in  January,  they  in  ge- 
neral agree  to.begin  reckoning  the  new 
yeac  from  the  first  of  that  month. — Wa- 
ter is,  when  frozen,  expanded  ;  that  is, 
takes  up  more  room  than  before.  Ice  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  swims  upon  it. 
I  am  quite  sure  never  to  spoil  the  garden, 
that  the  mower  has  been  making  tidy, 
again.  My  Latin  Dictionary  is  very 
useful  to  me,  so  is  my  stool.  The  trees 
now  are  rotten.  I  have  seen  two  trees 
that  were  rotten  all  to  the  top ;  one  was 
a  willow-tree  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what 
sort  the  other  was.  The  Calendar  of 
Nature  is  very  useful  tome ;  and  1  think 
it  was  very  good  in  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld  to  write  these  employing  books 
for  liltl«  boys  instead  of  grown  people. 
The  Index  of  the  English  Exercise  book 
does  not  apply  to  those  I  am  in,  but  the 
Dictionary.  ^  . 

^  "  T.W.MALKIN." 

At  this  time  he  had  made  consir 
derable  progress  in  geography  an4 
history.  He  was  accustomed  to  make 
short  sentences  in  French,  and,  ac-r 
cording  to  his  father's  account, 
(which  in  this  particular  should  cerr 
tainly  be  qualified)  bis  knowledge 
qf  the  English  languacje  amounted 
to  critical  precision.  He  had  ac- 
quiredJhfi  art  of  cop^  ing  maps  with 


neatness    and    accuracy,   invented 
landscapes,    and  an  eminent  artist 
was  so  much  pleased  with  his  copies 
from   Raphael,    that  be  expressed 
his  conviction  that  this  extraordinary 
boy  would  one  day  become  a  first 
rate  painter.    The  most  dissimilar 
hand  writing,   he  could  imitate  with 
the  exactness  of  a  fac -simile,  his 
own  hand  continually   varied  and 
was  altogether  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  that  of  a  child.    As  an 
instance  of  his  fertile  imagination, 
his  father  tells  us  that  he  had  form- 
ed the  idea  of  a  visionary  country, 
called  Allestone,  of  which  be  drew  a 
map,  began  to  write  the  history,  and 
formed  laws  and  regulations  for  its 
government.     About  four  months 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  a  copy 
of  verses,  which  it  would  be  dim-   ^ 
cult  to  believe,  that  they  have  not 
been  corrected,  if  we  had  not  Mr. 
M.'s  positive  testimony  to  the  en- 
tire authenticity  of  all  the  specimens 
here  given  of  this  wonderiul  child. 

"  In  me  delight  is  spreiad,  to  mark  th* 

approach 
Of  Spring,  when  roses  and   all  other 

flowers  , 

Scatter  wilh  beauty  the  new-moislened 

ground 
Of  the  then  brightening  year:  to  maf^ 

their  shew 
Delightful  to  the  eyes  of  infancyi, 

'in  which  happy  lime 
The  playfulness  and  thoughtlessness  01 

In  the  pursuit  of  sometimes  sportive 
tricks,. 

Some  bad,  some  harmless,  but  amusing; 

At  least  in  childhood  then :  the  weak- 
ness of  tile  mind 

In  infant  time,  insensible  of  what 

Will  often  happen,  in  afterward  repent- 
wee! 

The  wisdom  pf  good  cbild'ren,  whose 

*"**^  .    ..  >j 

Abiliey  Ihey  own,  who're  not  mchn  d 
To  praise  ihemselves;^r-exert  their  pow- 
er to  the  end. 
Their  power  soon  does  end  ;— 
While  man,  grown  up  with  the  not  marj 
years  „ 

That  human  creatMres  hfive,  who  a*i 
CQtppIaii^ 
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Of  swift  time's  shorl'oess,  altho'.  when 

good 
Are  taken  to  another  better  world. 
Where  then  they  know  no  pain« 
No  sickness,  no  disaccommodation  ever. 
But  everlasting  happiness  is  spread 
Over  the  place,  where  then  we  think  no 

more  / 

or  the  great  agonies  we  under^ 
Jn  former  life,  in  the  so  much  wors^ 

world, 
Thoufjh  not  always,  but  very  oflten  bad. 
Which  it  would  i^ot  have  been,  if  not 

made  so 
By  the  now  artfi^l  work  of  its  inhabitants. 
£iiher  to    good,  or  sometimes  to  bad 

things : 
But  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  'tis  most 

to  bad." 

Mr.  Malkin  tells  us  that  the  edu« 
cation  of  his  son  was  entirely  con- 
ducted in  his  own  family,  that  no 
tasks  were  imposed,  no  coercion  re- 
sorted to,  andtbat  in  some  instances 
they  were  obliged  to  repress  an  in- 
ordinate appetite'for  knowledge  dis- 
played by  this  extraordinary  boy. 
His  disposition  appears  to  have  been  . 
•amiable,  in  bodily  activity  he  Was 
not  inferior  to  other  boys,  and  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  engraving,  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume,  his  countenance 
Was  remarkably  interesting.  He  died 
before  he  hacf  attained  his  seventh 


year. 


of   an  inflammation   of  the 


bowels.  From  this  short  sketch,  and 
from  the  extracts  given,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  remarkable  endow- 
ments of  his  son  may  be  pleaded  by 
Mr.  Malkin  as  a  valid  reason  for  of- 


fering this  narrative  to  the  public. 
Wecannot  however  entirely  approve 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
executed  his  task.  In  the  first  place, 
the  dedication  occupies  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole  volume,  and  in- 
cludes the  life  and  poems  of  Mr. 
Blake  the  artist.  What  connection 
this  has  with,  the  cnain  object  of  th« 
work,  it  h  difficult  to  conjecture, 
unless  indeed  it  is  introduced,  bes 
cause  Mr.  Blake  poce  approved  the 
drawings  of  Master  Malkin.  The 
poems  are  certainly  not  devoid  of 
merit,  otie  specimen  we  shall  give 
our  readers. 

''  SONG. 

*'  1  love  the  jocund  dance. 
The  softly  breathing  song. 
Where  inivocent  eyes  do  glance. 

And  where  li«ps  the  maiden's  tongue, 

"  I  love  the  laughing  gale, 
I  love  the  echoing  hill. 
Where  mirth  does  never  fail,  I 

And  the  jolly  swain  laughs  his  fill. 

'*  I  love  the  plea.<(ant  cot, 
I  love  the  innocent  bower. 
Where  white  and  brown  is  our  lot. 
Or  fruit  in  tlie  mid-day  hour. 

*'  I  love  the  oaken  seat. 
Beneath  the  oaken  tree,  \ 

Where  all  the  old  villagers  meet^ 
And  laugh  our  sports  to  see* 

**  I  love  our  neighboun;  all, 
But^  Kitty,  I  better  love  thee  ; 
And  k)ve  them  I  ever  shall : 
Sul  thou  art  all  to  me/' 
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AftT*  XV.  The  Life  qf  Tliomas  Dermocty,  itUenpened  xoitk  Piefci  tf  OrigiitA 
Poetry,  tnany  exhibiting  unexampled  Frcmaiurity  qf  genuine  poetical  TalaU;  and 
ccntaininga Series  of  Correspondence  xoUh  leveral  eminent  Characters.  Jjf.JAMts 
Grant  Raymond.    2  vo&.  8vo. 


PERHAPS  no  memoirs  ever  ap«» 
peared  more  dishonourable  to  tne 
person  of  whom  they  treat,  and 
more  honourable  to  the  age  in  which 
Jie  lived,  than  those  of  Thomas 
Dermody. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  school- 
master,  at  Ennis,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  where  he  was  bom  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1775.  His  father 
must  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning  and  considerable  abi«> 
lity,  or  he  could  not,  whatever  had 
been  th^.  natural  talents  of  the  boy, 
have  made  him  so  good  a  scholar^ 
as,  in  his  ninth  year,  to  act  as  Greek 
and  Latin  usher  in  the  school.  At 
ten  years  of  age  he  produced  a  Mo- 
nody upon  the  death  of  a  younger 
brother,  which  thus  begins : 

**  WHAT  dire  misfortune  hovers  p'er 
my  head  ?       ^ 
Why  bangi  the  salt  d^w  on  my  aching 
eye? 
Why  doth  my  bosom  pant*  so  sad,  to 

sore. 
That  was  full  blithe  before  ? 
Bitter  occasion  prompts  theuntimely  sigh; 
Why  am  I   punish'd  thus,   ye  angels! 

why? 
A  shepherd  swain  like  me,  of  harmless 
guise, 
•WhQse  sole  amusement  was  to  feed 
his  kine, 
/  And  tune  his  oaten  pipe  the  livelong 

day,— 
Could  he  in  aught  offend  th'  avenging 
skies. 
Or  wake  the  red-wing'd  thunderbolt 

divine  ? 
Ah!  no :  of  simple  structure  was  his 
lay; 
Yet  unprofan'd  with  trick  of  city  art. 
Pure  from  the  head,  and  glqwing  from 
-,    the  heart.— 

Tnou  dear  memorial  of  a  brother's  love, 
Sweet  flute,  once  warbled  to  the  list'n- 

ing  grove. 
And  mastered  by  his  skilful  han4» 
How  shall  I  now  command 


The  hidden  charms  that  lurk  within  Ihj 

frame. 
Or  tell  his  gentle  fame  ? 
Yet  will  I  hail,  unmeet,  his  star«crown'd  , 

shade ; 
And  bek:k   hfs  rural  friends,  a  tuneM 

throng. 
To  mend  the  uncouth  lay,  and  join  tin 
rising  song. 
Ah  !   I  remember  well  yon  oaken  ar- 
bour gay, 
W^here  frequent  at  the  purple  davrn  o( 
morn. 
Or  'neath  the  beetling  brow  of  twi- 
light grey. 
We  sate,  like  roses  twain  upon  one  thorn, 
Telling  romantic  tales,  of  descant  quainti 
Tinted  in  various  hueii  with  &ncy*s  paint: 
And   I  would  hearken,  greedy  of  his, 
sound, 
Lapt  in  the  bosom  of  sofl  ectacy, 
•  Till,  lifting  mildly  high 
Her  modest   frontlet  from   the  clouii 

around. 
Silence    beheld  us  bruise  the  dosta; 

flow'rs, 
Meanwhile  she  shed  her  pure  ambrositl 
showVs.** 

This  is  certainly  a  wonderW 
production  for  a  boy  of  ten  year* 
old  ;  it  shows  also  the  character  ti 
well  as  the  prematurity  of  his  taleotSi 
He  was  a  young  mockiqg  bird. 

Nicholas  Dermody,  the  father, 
was  addicted  to  drunkenness,  t^€ 
sin  which  most  easily  besets  a  ma« 
of  learning  and  ability,  who  is  con^ 
demned  to  pass  his  life  among  the 
ignorant,  and  in  pursuits  inadequate 
to  his  powers.  Ale  and  tobacco  are 
all  that  such  men  can  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  their  associates,  and  they 
become  sots  from  sympathy.  His 
example  was  fatal  to  his  son.  He 
contracted  a  love  of  alehouse  com- 
pany, and  of  the  lowest  sensual  gra- 
tifications, which  made  his  whole 
life  a  series  of  follies  and  calaipities, 
and  brought  him  at  an  ea^y  ^S^ 
to  the  grave. 


kaVMokd^s  upb  of  drrmody. 
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About  the  end  of  his  tenth  year^ 
\mhout  giving  the  least  intimation 
to  his  father,  the  boy  set  off  for 
Dublin,  with  a  single  change  of  li- 
nen in  bis  pocket,  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings, and  the  second  volume  of 
Tom  Jones,  which  he  often  ssUd, 

determined  hioi  on  this  adventure* 

• 

'*  While  pleaittngly  cotitein plating  the 
vxnes  which  his  fancy  suggested,  he 
800Q  beguiled  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
for  de&ire  gave  additional  vigour  to  his 
exertions.  At  last  he  recollected  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  look  about 
for  a  lodging  :  but  no  token  of  any  such 
retreat  could  he  discover,  except  the 
languid  glimmer  of  a  lone  cottage  stand- 
ing in  a  dark  avenue,  and  to  this  he 
turned  witli  the  utmont  speed. 

••  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  wretched 
liot,  he  discovered  a  corpse  in  the  middle 
of  tke  floor,  on  a  few  unshaped  boards 
which  were  intended  for  a  coffin;  at 
the  fool  of  which  sat  five  children  sob* 
biogand  murmuring,  while  an  eraaci* 
ated  female  hung  over  the  head  of  it  in 
silent  grief.  Dermody  fstood  during 
some,  minutes  amazed ;  and  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring  from  a  spectacle  which 
to  him  was  equally  distressing  and  mys- 
terious, when  the  woman,  lifting  up  an 
eye  of  heaviness  and  6f  the  meekest  re- 
signation, beckoned  him  to  a  seat  near 
the  hearth,  where  some  expiring  embers 
ca^it  a  melancholy  gleam.  She  again 
sunk  into  her  former  state :  and  uttered 
several  incoherent  speeches,  which  he 
could  not  distinctly  hear  j  but  from 
which  he  gathered  that  she  was  grand- 
ipother  to  the  little  mourners,  that  she 
had  seen  happy  days  though  now  in 
misery  and  want,  and  that  the  person 
deceased  was  her  dj\.ughter.  This  dis- 
mal scene  deeply  aflfected  Dermody  ; 
and,  wiping  tlie  tear  from  his  eye,  he 
put  his  band  into  his  pocket,  gave  one  of 
his  shillings  (the  half  of  all  his  worldly 
store)  U>  the  old  woman,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  sympathy  took  his  leave.  He 
had  not  walked  many  yards  from  the 
door,  before  he  returned  with  the  excuse 
oi  having  left  his  cane ;  but  in  reaiiiy 
in  gratify  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity, 
by  pressing  his  lascahiWmg  into  the  hands 
•f  the  unfortunate  and  aged  woman. 

Care]essx>f  repose,  h^  once  more  took 


the  road,  and  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  till  he  came  to  the  ruins  of  an  old 
monastery,  within  whose  dilapidated 
walls  he  determined  to  await  the  dawn 
of  day/' 

"  He  had  not  long  taken  his  stand  in 
this  dark  abode,  when  his  ears  were 
suddenly  assailed  by  a  deep  and  sono« 
rous  voice,  chanting  the  antiquated  air 
of  Lillabullero.  This  quick  transition, 
in  the  gloom  of  night,  from  grief  to  mer« 
riment,  gave  a  pleasing  turn  to  his  re* 
flections  :  and  he  instantly  darted  hwa 
the  monastery,  and  quickly  overtook  tho 
jovial  minstrels  who  proved  to  be  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  parish-clerk* 
in  his  return  from  a  neighbouring  fair, 
exercising  his  lungs  in  the  manner  de* 
scribed  above,  to  keep  aloof  *  the  dap- 
per elves  and  swart  babes'  of  darkness, 
who  owe  a  particular  grudge  to  the  pil- 
lars of  the  church.  He  also  continually 
whirled  a  cudgel  round  his  whole  body, 
as  if  to  itecure^  it  in  a  khid  of  magical 
circle.  Dermody  courteously  saluted 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  they  became 
intimate.  Some  minutes  passed  agree« 
abi)  :  ihe  parish-clerk  rapidly  conver- 
sing on  matters  of  state,  matters  of 
mirth,  and  lastly,  on  matters  of  religion  ; 
tJlI,on  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  a  copi- 
ous harangue,  he  sprung  down  a  narrow 
lane  to  the  right,  wishing  his  compa- 
nion a  pleasant  journey,  flourishing  his 
cudgel,  and  singing  aloud  his  favourite, 
tune  of  Lillabullero.    . 

'•  The  darkness  of  the  nigbt^the  whim- 
sicality of  the  parish.clerk,  the  affecting 
scene  of  the  cottagers,  the  uncertainty 
of  finding  a  second  retreat  till  morning, * 
and  the  recollection  that  his  flight  must 
alarm  his  father,  depressed  his  spirita 
to  a  degree  under  which  he  must  have 
sunk,  had  he  not  been  relieved  by  the 
sound  of  another  human  voice, — which 
fortunately  proved  to  be  a  carrier's  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  Was  now 
pursuing  his  journey  to  the  metropolis. 
*'  Being  almost  overwhelqjed  with 
fear,  he  candidly  told  his  tale  to  the  bo- 
nest  carrier,  who,  with  a  warmth  and 
generosity  always  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  an  Irish  peasant,  shared  his 
homely  morsel  with  the  young  traveller ; 
and,  by  giving  him  a  short  ride  no^  and 
then,  enabled  him,  tho^igh  so  scantily 
provided^    to  accomplish  a  journey  of 
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■bovc    a  hundred    and  forty     English 
fiiiles  (the  distance  from  Ennis  to  Dub* 

He  had  procured  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation from  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, to  an  eminent  apothe- 
cary in  College  Green,  which  he 
did  not  produce  till  he  had  waited 
two  or  tliree  days  about  the  town ; 
living  upon  the  sale  of  his  second 
shirt.  When  that  little  supply  was 
gone,  he  matie  his  way  to  College 
Green  with  the  letter,  which  as 
may  be  naturally  expected,  proved 
of  no  service ;  and  the  boy  without 
a  friend  or  a  penny,  strolled  ab6ut 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  He  went, 
however,  the  right  way  to  work,  by 
displaying  his  talents  to  those  who 
would  listen  to  hira  at  book-stalls, 
or  at  petty  bookseller's  shops.  In 
one  of  these  walks,  he  stopped  at  a 
stall,  and  taking  up  a  book,  was 
observed  by  the  owner  below,  who, 
ps  poor  Dcrmody's  forlorn  appear- 
ance excited  no  expectation  of  his 
intending  to  i?/y,  hastened  up  the 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
his  property.  He  found  him  read- 
ing a  Greek  author,  and  having  sa- 
tisfied himself  that  the  boy  under- 
stood it,  asked  him  down  into  the 
cellar,  and  made  him  paitake  of  the 
bumble  dinner  which  had  just  been 
placed  upon  the  table.  JDermody 
told  his  story,  and  the  man  who 
had  somevalue  forlearning,  andsome 
kindness  in  his  nature,  engaged 
him  to  stay  with  him,  and  teach 
his  son  Latin.  -  But  if  tutorship 
would  have  contented  him,  he 
might  have  remained  at  home  with 
his  father  ;  disputes  arose,  he  grew 
weary,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  leaving  his  situation.  His  good- 
natured  employer  pitied  the  boy, 
and  recommended  him  to  one  Lynch, 
a  dealer  in  his  own  line,  but  in 
somewhat  easier  circumstances,  who 
at  that  time  kept  a  little  second- 
hand shop  in  Stephen-street,  and 
wanted  a  lad  to  stand  behind  the 
counter.     Here  he  went ;  his  qua- 


lifications were  extolled  by  tt^ 
poor  cellar-tradesman,  ind  Lynch, 
on  his  part,  did  not  fail  to  mention 
them  to  the  students  of  the  college 
who  frequented  his  shop.  This  si- 
tuation also  he  soon  quitted,  and 
once  more  walked  the  streets :  he 
•topt  as  usual,  to  read  Greek  at  a 
bookstall,  and  was  noticed  by  Dr. 
Houlton,  who  then  held  a  medical 
appointment  under  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, ^e  Doctor  took  bim 
home  to  dinner,  and  was  so  asto- 
nished at  his  acquirements,  thaj  be 
desired  him  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him,  till  some  situation  could 
be  obtained  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies. 

With  this  gentleman  be  remained 
about  ten  weeks.  The  account  of 
him  during  that  time,  is  written  bj 
Dr.  Houlton,  and  contains  ample 
and  almost  wonderful  proofs  of  Vis 
learning  and  ready  talents ;  it  also 
shoipv's  the  germs  of  his  ungovern- 
able and  wayward  character.  The 
Doctor  was  now  obliged  to  leave 
Dublin,  and  the  friend  with  whoa 
he  meant  to  have  consulted  on  the 
means  of  procuring  Deimodysooie 
suitable  situation,  and  who  would 
have  taken  him  under  his  protection, 
went  to  England.  He  therefoie 
gave  bim  money  and  dismissed  him, 
at  a  time,  when»  he  says,  if  my  bu- 
siness in  the  country  had  not  com- 
pelled me  to  part  with  him,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  would  soonba^t 
separated  himself  from  me.  Der- 
mody  seemed  to  feel  no  regret  a^ 
the  separation.  '  The  money  in  hi$j 

Socket  consoled  hio),  in  a  few  dajl 
e  wasted  the  whole,  and  then  nH 
ved  about  the  streets  by  day,  awl 
•begged  the  meanest  shelter  during 
the  night. 

While  he  was  at  Dr.  Houlton's^ 
a  scene-painter,  by  name  Coyle, 
who  belonged  to  the  Dublin  theatre, 
was  employed  in  painting  theDoc-j 
tor's  house.  Dermody  became  aci 
quainted  with  him,  and  now  in  his 
distress  often  strolled  to  his  bouse. 
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At  last,  when  lie  could  no  longer 
dissemble  the  truth ,  he  confessed 
to  Coyle  that  he  had  left  his  shirt 
for  the  payment  of  his  last  lodging, 
and  haa  slept  four  nigiits  in  the 
streets. 

"  My  wiFe,  says  this  Vv'orthy  man,  re- 
ieasetl  it^  aiid  made  him  a  pallet-bed  on 
(he  floor ;  at  which  he  was  pleaded  and 
grateful.  .  1  was  then  oiit  of  emphiyroent 
;^(  the  theatre  $  and  as  my  wife  kept  no 
<!errant,  she  made  hirb  a  substitute  to 
go  on  her  common  errands.  Hlit  pride 
vi^s  silently  hurt'  at  this  office,  but  he 
said  little.  The  circumstance  of  my 
being  out  of  employment,  made  the  si- 
tuation of  the  boy  more  unpleasant :  I 
thought  him  rather  a  burden,  and  wish- 
ed him  to  get  another  home  $  but  ceuld 
ftot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  turn  him  out. 
He  had  scarcely  any  clothes,  his  shoes 
nrere  worn  out,  and  fot  soma  time  he 
^ent  barefooted.  I  was  again  engaged 
It  the  theatre;  and  being  very  busy,  I 
:ould  not  go  home  to  my  meals :  Kirs. 
Coyle  iheretbre  sent  him  every  morn- 
hg  with  my  breakfast.  I  always  oh- 
rrved  his  pride  :  he  refused  to  go  to 
ihe  theatre,  as  he  considered  himself 
ibove  the  common  rank.  I  was  not 
ingry  with  him:  I  said  nothing,  and 
»as  sorry  to  see  him  hurt  by  it.  At 
ength  he  grew  familiar,  went  on  mes- 
ages,  warmed  my  size-pots  at  the  the- 
itft*,  told  merry  tales,  and  wrote  verses 
m  the  walls  with  chalk.'' 

'  "  While  he  was  thus  employed  in  the 
Bintingrfoom,  as  superintendant  of  the 
pue,  oil,  and  colour-pots,  Mr.  Cherry, 
tow  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  with  great 
9piure  brought  one  morning  into  the 
fEeen-room  a  poem,  written,  as  he  said. 
If  a  most  surprising  boy  then  in  .the 
puse.  The  subject  of  it  was  highly 
greeable  and  entertaining  ,to  the  per- 
^ers:  being  a  sarcastic  comparison 
fetween  ^^^,  Paly,  patentee  of  the  The- 
Ire  Royal,  and  Mr.  AsUcy,  manager  of 
be  equestrian  theatre,  in  which  the  feats 
f  the  hitter  were  humourously  and  sa- ' 
Kcally  enlarged  upon.  The  descripti- 
li  which  Mr.  Cherry  gare  of  the  boy, ; 
jgetfaer  with  the  merit  of  the  coroposi- 
Cl,  raised  among  the  performers  the 
l^est  curiojtity  to  see  him  ;  and,  led 
I  by  Cherry,  they     rushed  from  (he 
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green-room  to  the  place  Where  the  pain- 
ter and  his   wonderful  attendant    were 
at  Work.     If  their  astonishment  was  ex- 
cited on  hearing  the  poem  read,  it  was 
now  increased  (enfold  at  the  sight  of  (he 
author.     Infantine  in  appearance,  and 
clad  in  the  very  garb  of  wretchedness  ; 
with  a  meagre,  half-Jlarved,  but  intel- 
ligent countenance ;    a  coat  much  too 
large  fofjliim,  and  his  shoulders  and  arms 
seen  nalTed   through   it ;  without  waists 
coat,  shirt,  or  stocKtngs ;  with  a  pair  of 
breeches  made  for  a  full-grown  person, 
soiled     and    ragged,    reaching    to  his 
ancles ;  his  uncovered  toes  thrust  through 
a  pair  of  old  slippers  without  heels,  aU 
most  of  the  magnitude  of   Kamskatka 
snow-shoes  ;  his  hair  clotted  with  glue, 
and  his  face  and    almost  naked  body 
smearH  and    disfigured   with  paint  of 
different  colours,  black,  blue,  red,  green, 
and  yellow  ;-— thus  in  amazement  stood 
before  them,  with  a  small  p)t  of  size 
in  one  hand,  and  a  hair-brush  in  the  other, 
the  translator  of   Horace,  Virgil,  arid 
Anacreon  ! — Each  of  the  performers  felt 
a  sympathetic  glow  of  tenderness  for  the 
wretched  boy,  and  each  seemed  anxious 
to  administer  to  his  necessities.  Among 
the  number  was  Mr.  Owenson;  a  gen- 
tleman conspicuous  for  his  domestic  at- 
tachments, and  distinguished  by  his  hu- 
manity.     In  him  Dermody  found  a  be- 
nefactor :  he  treated  him  with  tender- 
ness, received  him  into  his  family  with 
affection  i  clothed^  and  became  a  second 
parent  to  him.'* 

Mr.  Owenson  was  one  of  the  best 
and  steadiest  of  the  many  steady 
and  good  friends  whom  it  was  Der- 
mody's  fortune  to  meet  with.  The 
plan  which  he  formed  for  this  ex-> 
traordinary  boy  was  to  get  him  aix 
introduction  to  the  college :  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  his.  Dr.  Young,  af-. 
terwards  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  was 
then  one  of  the  senior  fellows,  and 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
To  him  he  took  Dermody  in  his 
rags,  in  one  hand,  and  a  specimen 
of""  his  poetry  in  the  other.  The 
Doctor  was  equally  astonished  and 
delighted.  W  hen  he  perceived  that  "* 
the  boy  hung  back,  as  if  ashamed, 
he  placed  him  on  a  chair  by  his  side, 
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and  errclaimed,  "  By  Jove,  you  are 
fit  to  sit  by  the  side  of  &  king^** 
He  offered  to  superintend  his  stu« 
dies  and  complete  him  for  college, 
and  gave  him  a  Homer,  a  Greek 
lexicon,  a  Horace,  and  Murray's 
Loi^ic.  On  receiving  this  last  woi-k, 
Dcrmody  said  with  a  downcast  look, 
'^  Sir,  I  think  I  should  not  like  this  ; 
for  any  one  of  common  sense  and 
little  knowledge  can  quibble  with- 
out studying  to  quibble.''  It  was 
settled  that  be  should  come  to  Dr. 
Young  three  days  in  the  week. 

*'  Unfortunaielj  for  Dermody,  ihe 
studies  which  he  now  entered  upon  with 
Dr.  Young,  were  neither  suited  to  his 
genius  nor  his  disposition  ;  and  at  last 
became  so  repugnant  to  him,  that  he 
would  often  with  tears  lament  the  men- 
tal drudgery  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  ana  the  loss  of  those  caresacs 
he  once  enjoyed  in  tlie  arms  of  the . 
rouses.  For  some  time,  however, he  duly 
attended ;  but  as  often  as  possible  he 
would  sculk  from  what  he  called  scho« 
lastic  torture,  and  spend  his  hours  in 
playing  with  his  adopted  sisters,  or  in 
writing  sonnets  appropriate  to  the  fami- 
tiar  incident!^  of  tlieir  happy  home.  His 
aversion  to  this  mode  of  instruction  still 
increasing,  became  at  last  so  powerful, 
that  he  abaented  himself  entirely  from 
his  studies^  without  giving  the  least 
previous  information  either  to  Mr.  Owen* 
»on  or  to  Dr.  Young.  Chance,  how- 
ever, one  day  brought  those  gentlemen 
together ;  and  Mr.  Owenson,  being 
anxious  to  hear  what  progress  Dcrmo- 
dy  had  made  under  so  great  a  master, 
began  to  question  the  doctor  about  hrs 
pupil,  but  to  his  great  surprise  was  ii> 
formed  that  he  had  attended  only  once 
during  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Dr. 
Young,  being  hitherto,  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  naturally  concluded  his  absence 
vyas  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  .«6nic 
more  commodious  arrangement  for  his 
closer  application,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sequently with  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation of  his  patron.  His  astonish- 
roent  on  being  told  the  contrary,  was 
evident  and  interesting.  He  loved  the 
boy;  and  had  passed  over  many  of  his 
youthful  irregularities,  in  the  hope  that 
a  Utile  ex]ierience  would  anend  {hem  : 


but  (his  deviation  from  redrtudt  Wii  ot 
too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  treated  with 
lenity.  Tlie  more  he  considered  the 
circumstance,  the  greater  pain  it  gare 
him ;  and  ihe  glow  of  his  friendly  re* 
sentment  brought  forth  this  emphatic 
exclamation  : '  By  Jove !  mygoodfrieDd,' 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  '  I  fear 
all  is  not  right  hert.*  His  feelings  were 
too  sennibly  affected  to  enter  into  the 
investigation  of  any  imroediale  or  re« 
mote  cause  di  such  delinqueacy ;  and 
they  separated.'^ 

He  had  no  sooner  lost  this  friend, 
than  Mr.  Owenson  found  another 
fi)r  him,  ar^d  intrtxlnced  him  to  the 
Reverend  Gilbert  Austin,  who  kept 
si  school  of  high  repute  in  Dublin, 
and  with  that  liberality  which  it  was 
ever  Dennody^s  good  fortune  to  fiod, 
undertook  to  instruct  hira ;  he  was 
to  return  to  his  meals  ami  bed  at 
Mr.   Owenson^s,   but  the   distance 
being     found    inconvenient,   Mr. 
Austin  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
jntrodttced  bim  to  his  friends,  and 
by  their  advice  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  education  and  support, 
which  was  liberally  patronized.    He 
also  selected  and  pnntcd  atlnscwT! 
expence,  a  small  collection  of  bi> 
poems,  stating  in  the  preface  that 
the  author  had  not  yet  attained  hU 
thirteenth  year.     As  the  advertise- 
ment is  dated  March,  1789,  there 
is  either  some  error  in  the  dates,  or- 
Dermody  had  represented  himself 
as  youn*(er  than  he  really  was. 

This  brougbthiminto  TOatfeme. 
It  became  the  rage  of  the  day  t> 
have  the  **  little  poet"  at  all  par- 
ties of  consequence.  Lady  Cnar- 
lemont.  Lady  Maurice  Oore,  Lady 
Crofton,  and  the  Duke  of  Leinstet 
were  amou^  his  patrons.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin placed  in  the  Bank  at  onetime 
an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  tobi 
portioned  out  at  has  discretion  f<M 
the  support  and  educatioa  of  hii 
ward,  and  the  floating  subscription^ 
many  of  which  were  annual,  en- 
abled hhn,  after  he  had  been  abort 
three  mouths  in  the  family,  xojj^ 
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hitA  tis  a  boaider  in  a  contiguous 
bouse  inhabiled  by  one  Aickbomey 
a  glass  manufacturer.  This  man 
Vifus  a  violent  method  ist,  he^  endea- 
voured to  convert  Dermody,  and 
his  zeal  was  requited  with  some  un- 
lucky jokes  which  the  son  of  the 
tabernacle  did  not  forget,  and  had 
aoon  but  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  revenge. 

Nothing  could  wean    Dermody 
from  his  passion  for  low  company. 
He  ^ot  acquainted  with  a  rascally 
drawing-master;  who  wished  to  get 
the  business  of  Mr.  Austin's  school, 
and  persuaded  him    to  shew   Mr. 
Austin  a  drawing  of  a  flower,  as  his 
•own  perfonnance,    after  receiving 
only  three  lessons.     Irish  conspira- 
cies, of  whatever  kind,  are  usually 
defeated  by  some  egregious  foUy 
in   the  parties    concerned.      The 
drawitig'^naster  did  not  remember 
that  the  thing  was  impossible  :  Der« 
mod^  was  accused  of  falshood,  he 
persisted  in  his  story :    the  proof 
was  easy,  materials  were  brought, 
and  he  was  desired  to  copy    the 
.  drawing.       Upon    the  consequent 
detection,  he  was. immediate! v  or« 
dered  from  the  parlour  to  the  kitch- 
en, and  then  kept  in  disgrace.    In 
bis  resentment,  he  wrote  four  lines, 
in  which  the  families  of  his  patron 
and   patroness  were  severely  ridi- 
culed.    Aickbome,   the  metnodist, 
found  these  lines,  and  carried  them 
to  Mr.  Austin,  in  tte  hope  of  ri]lin-^ 
ing'  the  boy.      Mr.  Austin,  in  an 
inftemperate  and  inexcusable  fit  of 
anger,  destroyed  the  poems  which 
he   had  collected  for  publication, 
xetomed   to  the    subscribers    the 
'VFfaole  of  the  money  which  he  had 
received  for  his  support  and  educa- 
tioti,  shut    his  doors  against  him, 
amd  tmmed  hhn  out  once  more  up* 
on  the  world. 

'*  He  was  now  in  a  more  1amenlab!e 
condition  than  when  he  first  arrived  in 
^Ibe  raetrdpolis.  His  faults  were  blazon- 
ed forth  by  ^ery  one^  and  distorted  in- 
to »  thousand  aggravated  forms.     He 
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Was  forsaken  and  pointed  at  as  a  mon- 
ster of  ingratitude — none  would  listen 
to  his  vindication ;  all  ears  and  all  hearts 
were  closed  against  him ;'  while  the  m'e- 
tbodtst  who  effected  his  ruin  was  ap- 
plauded for  his  upright  conduct,  aad 
gratified  himself  by  seeing  a  helpless 
boy  of  thirteen  >'ear«  of  age  thrown  aa 
unpjtied  outcast  from  society,  for  wri- 
ting, in  a  moment  of  passion,  four  mirths 
fill  lin»s  against  his  benefactor  !  VVhere- 
ever  he  appealed/  he-  was  treated  with 
scorn  and  neglect ;  and  to  make  his  si- 
tuation still  more  pitiable,  his  steadfast 
i'riend  Mr.  Owenson  was  at  this  thne  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  his 
amiable  wife  no  more.  His  ho))es  of 
iiaxncdiate  relief  froip  .that  quarter  b^- 
ing  thus  frustrated »  he  took  courage 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  at  War ;  who,  consideriiig 
his  youth  and  forlorn  condition,  hu- 
manely administered  to  his  necessities. 

"  To  SackvilU   UamiltQn,  Esq. 
DubHn  Ctuil^ 

*'sia, 

**  Ever  sensible  of  your  bounty  and 
patronage,  I  beg  leave  to  defend  my- 
self hi  your  favour.      Mr,   Austin  has 
been  pleased  to  return  the  money  re- 
ceived fromr gentlemen  for  my  benefit, 
on  accoiut  of  my    leaving  bis  house. 
Yeu  may  suppose  that  I  was  culpable 
for  misconduct :  in  a  certain  degree  I 
acknowledge,  -it ;    but,*  good  ,  heaven  ! 
did  I  deserve  so  heavy  .a  punishment? 
The  occasion  of  my  writing  the  few  silly 
lines  for  which  I  have  suffered  so  se- 
verely, was  derived  from  my  being  kept 
*n  the  kitchen,  and  made  to  open  Mr* 
Austin's  gate.    If  I  chose,  I  might  be 
a  companion   for  servants  without  ap- 
plying for  that  treatment  to  him.     I  dope 
sir,  yott  will  consider  that  I  am  as  poor 
now  as  when  you  first  aiforded  me  your 
protection,  and  consequently  in  need  of 
tliat  money  which  you  were  jpleased  to 
give  me.     lam  sureno.gd'itleman  will 
be  capable  of  takir^g  back  his  money, 
which  he  gave  with  benevolence.  These 
things  which  I  have  mentioned  are  known 
to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  school. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  gain  the  title  of  yn* 
grattful,  but  I  must  defend  my«t|f  in 
the  impartial  eyes  i£  those  wli|^ /h^^fii 
'been  .my  kind  ben«£u  turs. 
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'*  I.  have  the  honour^  of  beings  sir,    himself  from  her  direction  and  pro* 
your  liumble  servant,  tectioiii  in  a  manner  equally  nngrS' 

**  n     I-.  "i'HOMAi  Dbrmodt.    cious  and  absurd,  that  was  the  last 

October,  18,  178^.  favour  he  vras  ever  to  cxpeit  fron 

Unqtiestionably  the  pnntehment    her,  or  any  of  her  family. 
v;z$  heavier  than  the  offence.  Worth-        Dcrmpdj's  moral  habits  had  r€- 
Icss  he  was,  utterly  and  irrcclaim-    ccivcd  no  improvement  at  KilleagL 
ably  worthless,  but  this  had  not  yet    The  precepts  and  the  example  of 
been  proved;  it  might  have  been    Mr., Boyd  were  wasted  upon  him, 
.  foreseen,    but  who  shall  condemn    and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  de- 
and   punish  upon  foresight?    Mr.    grading  his  nature,  by  associatiog 
Anstin  might  have  withdrawn   his  .  w  ith  alehouse  acquaintance.    Itap- 
protection,  that  Dermody  deserved :     pears  by  his  writings  during  these 
all  beyond  this  was  unjust.     Der-  .  two  yesrs,  that  Burns  was  beroinc 
mody  .was  more  excusable  for  his  .  a  favourite  object  of  his  imitation^ 
otlence,    thaii  this    gentleman  for    Men  of  talents,   who  employ  those 
the  manner  in  which  he  resented  it.    talents  in    praise    of    drunKennesi 
The  boy  thus  deserted,  made  the    and  debauchery,  little  know  the  evil 
best  use  of  his  talents,  commenced  i  thay    do,  and  the    heavy,   heavy 
writer  for  a  neWspaper,  and  thus    sin  for  which  they  are  accountable, 
supported  himself  till  Mr.  Owenson    Of  these  associates  be  took  his  fare- 
arrived  in  Dublin.    That  excellent  .  well,  and  set  out  for  Dublin.    Hji 
'man  received  him  with  sorrow  in-    money  was  soou  gone,  and  his  mala 
deed,  but  also  with- aflection,  and  .  means  of  support    came  from  tic 
after  some  time  procured  for  him  .  bounty  of  Mr.  Owenson,  by  whose 
tlie    protection    of   Mr.  Atkinson,    interest  he  was  enabled  to  publisfc 
since  Judge  Advocate  for  Ireland,  ^  his  poems,  and  by  whose  exertions 
amd  the  effectual  patronage  of  the  *  he  obtained   from   tliem  consider- 
Countcss  Dowager  of  Moira,  whose    able  relief.    It  was  still  this  gentle- 
name  never  should  be  mentioned  .  man's  hope,  that  Dermody   would 
.without,  hotiour.     This  munificent  .  have  grace  enough  to  enter  the  col- 
patroncss  adopted  biro,  and  placed    lege ;  but  the  die  was  cast !  while 
'  him  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Boyd,    it  was  possible  by  Begging  ononey 
the  translator  of  Dante,  at  Killeagh,  ^  to  indulge  bimseff'  in  adt  sordid  and 
with  whom  he  remained  two  years,    disgraceful gratificationsythiswcetcb* 
and  added  French  arid  Italian,  and    ed  boy  was  contented, 
some  little  Spanish  to  bis  acquire*  '     The  patronage  which  he  reccir* 
ments.     If  it  had  been  pbssible  to  .ed  was  very  great.      Never  did  t 
serve  Dermody,  his  beitter  star  was  .  people  more. cordially  and  niorege^ 
laow  presiding.    .Lady  Moira  woujd    porously  encourage  what  they  bc- 
Iiave  continqed  her  bounty  rill  he    )ieved  to  be  genius  in  a  country* 
had  been   qualified    for  90Bie  ho-    man,  than  the  Irish  in  this  instance, 
nourabte  profession,  and  Battled  in    Mr.  G rattan  quoted   passages  from 
'it.     But  he  would   not  be  swerved,    pne  of  his  poems,  in  the  Irish  House 
he  pestered 'her  ^ith  letters  insist-  .  of  Commons,  and  introduced  him 
ing  upon  being  removed  from. Mr.    with    strong    recommendations  tio 
.  Moyd's,  and  permitted*  to  seek  his  "  many  persons  of  taste  and  fortune, 
fortune  in  London;  till  wearied  out    Mr.  Vlood,  it  is  said,  honoured  him 
at  last,  Lady   Moira  ^nt  him   ten    with  his  particular  friendship  vvhilc 
guinedi    that  he  might  follow   his    he  feed,  and  suggested  to  him  I 
vwn   pursuits  J   saying,   that  as  he    plan  for  a  poem  on  the  British  Con- 
hud    thought  proper,  to    withdraw    stitution.    1*hi»  fragment  of  Mr. 
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FbcxTs  is  too  curious  to  be  omit- 
ted. 

^ ''  Exordium ;  •omeUiing  like  the  bc- 
ginniDdr  of  Paradise  Lo<:t»  but  suited  to 
the  subject  ot'  the  British  constilution 
and  its  reform. 

"Read  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
kmd.     Describe^  from   its  earliest    be- 
/j^inning,  the  dawn  of  liberty,  or  strug- 
j^lings  of  those  champions  of  the  people. 
Descriiie  the  ages  of  superstition :  the 
Cyiann^  of  the  first  William.     Paint  the 
law  of  conquest  as  the  roost  wicked. 
Shew  monarchy,  with  a   few   excepti- 
ons,  from   William   downward,    in  its 
truest  colours :  the  people  in  the  most 
wretched  slavery  and  ignorance.     Paint 
superstition  and  po|)ery :    and  shout  in 
Mr  ear,  that  that  religion  was  the  esta- 
blished oqe  when  monarchy  was  in  its 
full  power.    The  reign  of  John,  &c.: 
the  contending  nobles,  and  the  power 
of  the  pope  in  those  days,  strong  sub- 
jects for  your  rouse.    Monarchy  and  the 
ndbility  (which  is  Aristocracy)  wagii^ 
their  wars ;  but  still  the  people   in  an 
abject  state  of  slavery  to  both,  and  tuns 
of  their  blood  spilt  in  the  caused  where 
king    and    nobles   were    lighting    for 
power. 

"Then  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter; all  for  kingly  power;  the  same 
blood  shed,  but  still  the  people  in  ab- 
ject slavery.  Run  through  the  whole 
constitutional  history ;  the  aspiring  cha»  ■ 
racters  down  to  Harry  the  £ighth  ;  but 
above  all  take  care  tW  the  outlines  of 
Your  hbtorical  painting  be  true.  The 
Reformation  ;  the  throwing  off  the  pa- 
ud  yoke  :  that  being  the  first  dawn  of 
fcngfish  liberty.  Harry's  character  as 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Macaulav ;  indeed  all 
the  characters  as  drawn  by  her :  also 
Kjaeen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  aueen  of 
Scuts ;  those  are  openings  for  the  fine^tt 
feelings  of  your  muse.  From  Elisa* 
faeth's  death,  the  entire  throwing  off  the 
papal  yoke;  Martin  Luther,  and  John 
Calvin:  at  those  times  the  British  con- 
aiitulion  gradually  advancing.  Then. 
the  bigoted  James  the  First :  the  poiiti*. 
c«l;  characters  of  that  reign.  Then 
Charles  the  First :  a  wide  field  for  your 
inuse.  Cromwell,  though  a  devil,  an 
instrument,  under  Providence,  of  much 
gpod  :  his  character ;  magnanimity.  The 
}^e  of  tbe    nation/  and  the  character  of 
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th^  people,  &c.  till  the  trrival  of  George 
the  First.  H.  Flood." 

On  such  a  theme,  says  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, what  might  not  the  fervour 
of  youthful  and  approved  genius 
have  accomplished  r  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Dermody 
could  have  accomplished  any  thing 
valuable  upon  any  subject ;  his 
poetry  does  not  exhibit  the  sligltt- 
est  mark  of  originality ;  he  was  a 
mocking-bird  who  cotild  combine 
the^  nofes  of  others  with  a  song 
wliich  should  partake  so  much  of 
all,  as  to  be  unlike  any  one — but 
he  had  no  note  of  his  own.  lie 
never  displays  feeling  ;  how  should 
he  when  his  whole  life  evinces  that 
he  had  none  ? — and  never  disco- 
vers a  thinking  mind.  BtU  had  he 
really  possessed  the  supereminent 
genius,  which  they  wno  mistake 
talents  for  genius,  attributed  to 
him,  on  stich  a  subject  as  this 
which  Mr.  Flood  proposed,  he  must 
have  failed.  No  swan  could  make 
its  way  along  tlip  river  of  Oblivion, 
mth  such  a  dead  weight  upon  her 
neck. 

There  waa  not  a  man  of  letters 
in  Ireland  who  did  not  notice  Der* 
mody.  Percy,  Preston,  Walker, 
Sterling,  Tighe,  all  encouniged 
him. 

'*  His  introduction  to  Mr.  Edward 
Tighe  was  as  singular  as  it  was  ludi* 
crous.  Mr.  Tighe,  being  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  an  eminent,  boukseller'n 
in  College -green,  was  one  day  as  he  left 
the  shop,  aceosled  bv  a  raggt'd  boy,  wh«Jk^ 
told  him  that  he  had  just  left  a  letter  of  T^> 
introduction  at  his  house,  and  waited 
upon  htm  by  the  desire  of  9  gentleman 
who  was  his  particular  ana  intimate 
friend,  Mr,  Tighef  doubting  perhaps 
the  truth  of  his  story,  desired  liim  in  a 
very  rough  tone  to. go  about  hisbuM<« 
ness,  and  wfilked .  on  witJiout  giving  tlic 
circumstance  any  further  consideration* 
But-  as  he  ascended  the  steps  to  knock 
at  his  door«  be  perceived  Dermody 
close  behind  him  s  who  loudly  asserted 
his  innocence,  and  addc4  that,  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  following  him  home 
C3 
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for  the  purpose  of  convincinK  hhn  that 
he  had  not  told  a  ialsehood.  Mr.  Tigbe* 
being  of  rather  an  irriublc  temper,  be- 
gan to  treat  him  as  an  impostor;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  Icnocking  him  down 
with  his  cane,  when  fortunately  the  ser- 
x'ant  appeared  at  the  door.  Dermody 
ustd  no  attempt  to  aisuage  ttie  choler 
of  his  furious  assailant,  bat  made  the 
best  of  bis  wa^  firom  him  by  flight* 
The  letter  convinced  Mr.  Tigbe  ot  his 
error;  and,  generously  conceiving  he 
was  bound  to  atone  for  the  injury  he 
bad  done,  he  dispatched  the  servant 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  bring  Der- 
mody back.  The  laKer  had  by  this 
time  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
street;  when  turning  round,  and  per- 
ceiving the  servant  making  huge  strides 
towaras  him  (for  (he  purpose,  as  his 
fears  informed  h\tn,  of  giving  him  the 
bastinado),  be  set  olT  with  increased  ve- 
locity, nor  was  he  convinced  that  his 
apprehensions  were  groiuidiess  tiil  he 
had  been  thus  run  down  after  a  long 
chase. 

*'  When  he  returned,  Mr.  Tighe  apo- 
logized for  the  error  he  had  commit  led, 
and  assured  him  (hat  he  would  make 
*  every  reparation  for  the  alarm  he  bad 
occasioned  him.  A^  the  letter  informed 
Mr.  Tiglie  that  the  bearer  was  a  poet, 
the  first  part  of  the  interview  produced 
only  some  frivolous  questions  and  an- 
swers incident  to  such  an  introduction; 
but  at  length  in  an  unlucky  moment 
Mr.  Tighe,  thinking  that  the  boy  was 
merely  gifted  with  the  knack  off  rhy- 
ming, asked  him  if  he  had  gone  through 
bis  LMin  Accidence.  This  so  enraged 
Dermody  that  he  snatched  hi^  hat  from 
the  table,  and  without  much  ceremony 
left  the  house.  During  the  early  part 
of  their  conversalii/n,  Dermody  bad  re- 
ceived a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  I'ighe, 
which  was  to  be  the  suI»J€ct  of  a  copy 
of  verges  :  it  had  kukily  been  put  into 
his  pocket  beforje  ttie  last  fatal  question  ; 
bi:t  from  the  fury  and  indignation  that 
biased  in  his  countenance  when  he  dart- 
ed from  the  rooin,  Mr.  Tighe  supposed 
that  an  everlasting  separation  had  taken 
plnce.  He  was  deceived  :  the  follow- 
ing day  Dermody  made  hix  appearance, 
with  the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Tighe 
m  one  hand,  and  his  own  poem  in  the 
other  ;  when,  to  the  gr^ a|  ftstonishme^t 


of  that  gentleuian,  instead  ef  a  imm. 
gyric  on  his  book,  a  keen  and  pointei 
satire  was  piesented.     He  had  the  libe- 
rality to  applaud  the  poem',  and  reward 
the  author  :  he  presented  him  with  five 
guineas,  a  snuff-coloured  suit  of  clctbef, 
and  a  cocked  hat,  the  formidable  eccen- 
tricity of  which  surpassed  that  of  'an- 
cient Pistol.*     Tlie   hat  and  luit  were 
by  Mr.  Tighe's  desire  as  a  lesson  of  eco- 
nomy, to  oe   worn  without  alteration: 
and  Dermody,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends,  for  soipe  time  fi- 
gured away  in  these  sober  and  anltqu- 
ted  habiliments;  the  breeches  being  tied 
below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  waistcoat 
lapelled  to  his  knees,  the  skirts  of  the 
coat  dangling  at  his  heels,  and  the  hat  | 
with  a  significant  and  solemn  slouch  co>  ' 
vering  both  bis  ears.**  i 

Mr.  Tighe  was  a  whimsical,  but  ' 
useful andsteady  friend.  Histeim 
per,  naturally  irritable,  was  notiin- 
proved  by  a  complication  of  bodily 
inBrmities ;  be  really  admired  Der- 
mody,  and  wished  to  serve  him, 
but  as  he  often  had  occasion  to 
reprove  him  for  his  miscondoct, 
he  generally,  before  he  could  reach 
the  end  of  his  lecture,  (>ecaipe  so 
irritated,  that  his  utterance  was  al- 
most choaked,  and  oatbs  and  broken 
sentences  came  rattling  out  incon-^ 
fusion.  Permody  on  tliese  occi? 
sions,  vfOukl  depart  in  dudgeon, 
and  appear  no  more  till  Mr.Tighc 
sent  for  him.  At  length  be  disjuh 
peared,  and  was  nqt  heard  pf  m 
many  months,  ivbcn  absolute  want 
brought  him  from  the  disgraceful 
haunts  in  wbiph  he  had  been  ^' 
lowing;  his  first  application  was  to 
Mr.  Tighe,  who  scut  bim  mm^t 
and  thefollpwing  lettfsr. 

"  NprwiTHST  ANDjNG  your  ungraier 
ftil  conduct  io  Mr/  Owenson,  Mr.  Aus« 
tin,  and  that  universalljr  honoured  and 
esteemed  lady  the  countess  of  Moirs,  ( 
am  endeavouring  to  form  schemes  for 
jour  living  and  advantage.  Yom  must, 
I  conclude,  become  an  author  by  pro- 
fession, or  an  actor,  or  both.  Jn  eithef 
of  these  characters  one  can  assist  you. 

'fThe  sta^e  is  open  \oy<A^ifjQ^ 
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(ftlentt ;  snd  Ihe  press'  is    equal- 
ly  so. 

.  *'  I  have  (wo  grand  and  favourite  ob- 
j.ecis  for  this  country :  I .  the  diminution 
of  drains  of  all  sorts  wliicli  destroy  the 
people  in  every  sense;  2.  the  rearing* 
-and  employing  in  industry « orphan  chil- 
liren  of  both  sexes,  in  order  to  produce 
an  uncontaminatcd  race.  If  you  can  by 
your  pen  assist  these  great  objects  in 
prose  or  verse,  you  will  do  great  credit 
to  yourself^  benefit  the  public,  and 
create  the  means  of  living.  Byrne  or 
Moore*  shall  purchase  your  works :  and 
the  first  may  be  entitled  '  The  Devil's 
i^ift  for  1793  ;  consisting  of  Epigrams, 
^aliads,  aod  comical  £ssayf.' 

"  Edward  TiGHE.*' 

This  was  his  last  cominunication 
with  this  gentleixian,  whose  friend* 
ship  iie  seeoDs  to  have  renounced 
because  he  was  incapable  of  bev« 
jng  bis  just  yeproof.  As  he  advan- 
ced in  his  career  of  debaucheryi 
»U  shame  seemed  to  be  leaving  him. 
^e  applied  to  the  Countess  of  Moi« 
ra»  who  secretly  instructed  a  book* 
lieller  to  print  at  her  ex  pence,  aoy 
thing  which  he  might  offer;  but 
loused  him  any  immediate  sup- 
piieSy  with  ^reat'  propriety :  for 
'wbat  availed  U,  to  administer  re- 
lief to-day,  to  one  whose  profli- 
gacy,  not  his  misfortunes,  would 
make  him  equally  in  need  of  it  to* 
morrow? 

His  next  resotirce  was  to  turn  po- 
Utical  writer ;  and  he  proJiiced  a 
pamphlet  called  "The  Rights  of 
Justice',"  in  which,  by  taking  the 
republican  side,  he  entirely  destroy- 
ed the  last  lingering  sparks  of  af- 
fection and  good- will  towards  him, 
which  many  of  his  friends  still  rc- 
tained»  Mr,  Raymond  is  anxious 
to  convince  the  render  that  he  be- 
came a  revolutionist  from  distress, 
^nd  not  from  principle :  he  had 
unfortunately  no  reason  to  fear  that 
poor  Derniody  would  ever  be  sus- 

Iiected  of  principle.     Sinking  from 
)a4  to  vvors^,  lie  now  lived  by  beg- 


ginff,  wrote  mean  petitions,  and  err- 
ried  them  himself  to  people  of  rank. 
Still  bis  good  fortune  continued. 
Lord  Kilwarden,  upon  whom  he 
had  written  a  panegyric,  found  him 
out  in  his  garret,  took  hitn  home 
to  dinner  in  his  rags,  and  sent  him 
back  at  night  dead  drunk,  with  five 
guineas  in  his  pockeb  There  was 
some  excuse  for  this,  as  he  had  of 
late  been  scantily  fed,  and  a  little 
wine  overpowered  him.  Lord  Kil- 
warden actually  engaged  apaitments 
for  him  in  the  college,  and  promi- 
sed to  furnish  them,  to  defray  the 
whole  of  his  expences  there,  and 
to  allow  him  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
that  he  might  appear  with  respec  • 
tability.  No — he  would  not  con* 
sent  to  this  arrangement,  but  re- 
tired to  bis  alehouses  and  his  gar- 
rets, and  trusted  to  charity  for  food. 

To  trace    the  whole    series    of 
his  follies,   would  be  to  transcribe 
Mr.   Raymond's    very    interesting 
book.    At  length  be  determined  to 
go  to  London,  but  before  he  could 
put  this  design  in  execution,  he  was 
crimped,  and  safely  lodged  in  a  ten- 
der.     Crimping  was  at  this  time 
{)ractiscd  in  Ireland  with  unparaU 
eled  atrocit}'.     Dermody  was  a  fit 
subject  to  be  sent  to  serve  the  King 
as  a  vagabond,  butkidnapping,  whe- 
ther in  Africa  or  Europe,  is  equally 
abominable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
winked  at,  much  less  encouraged. 
From  this  situation  Mr.  White  re- 
leased him.     He  entered  into  the 
service  not  long  after,  and  was  then 
bought  out  by  Mr.  Emerson  ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldierin  the  lOStb  regiment.  This 
last  act  he  endeavoureJ  to  conceal, 
but  Mr.  Atkinson  saw  and  recog- 
nized him  on   Usher's  Island,  neat 
Lady  Moira's  mansion.    After  seek- 
insf  to  avoid  hiip  in  vain,   Deraiody 
said,  it  was  his  own  free  and  vo- 
luntary act,  and  that  he  vvus  resoU 
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ved  to  try  hh  fortuae  in  other  cli- 
mates as  a  soldier. 

The  Karl  of  Granard,  who  com- 
manded the  regiment,  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Atkinson.  Lady 
Moira,  though  she  hud  justly  given 
Derniody  up,  still  kept  an  anxious 
eye  upon  him,  wishing  rather  than 
hoping  for  any  favourable  change 
of  conduct.  A  consultation  was 
held  at  her  house,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  most  probable  method  of 
reclaiming  him  would  be  to  let  him 
remain  some  time  in  the  ranks,  and 
be  by  degrees  advanced,  if  hi^  con- 
duet  deserved  it.  This  was  a  wise 
plan.  His  conduct  was  now  irre- 
proachable :  he  was  successively 
made  corporal  and  serjeant,  and 
going  to  the  continent  under  Lord 
Moira,  was  by  him  appointed  to  a 
second-lieutenancy  in  the  waggpi) 
corps,  ^^^lile  lying  at  Southamp- 
ton, he  could  not  refrain  from  hi^ 
favourite  vice  of  drunkenness  ;  but 
on  the  continent  he  behaved  well, 
and  his  friends  began  to  hope  and 
expect  a  thorough  reformation.  He 
received  several  dangerous  wounds, 
and  on  the  reduction  of  this  army, 
was  put  upon  half-pay.  Full  of 
hope,  and  having  a  new  character  to 
^)cgin  with,  he  once  more  deter- 
njined  to  appear  upon  the  public 
tlieatre,  and  went  to  London,  where 
Lord  Moira  placi*d  him  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Faulder,  the  bookseller  in 
Bond-street.  It  liad  been  happier 
for  Dermody,  if  liis  noble  friends 
had  iM)t  so  sijon  credited  his  i'cfor- 
mation,  (a  thing  always  to  be  slow- 
ly believed,  except  it  be  iccom- 
plisheJ  by  the  strong  influence  of 
religious  enthusiaijni,)  and  h:ul  pro- 
cured him  another  mditar}'  situation 
upon  actual  service ;  he  could  not 
Uk'u  have  yielded  to  his  vices,  and 
his  talents  m:glit  have  become  Ui.c- 
ful. 

In  London  he  soon  relapsed  into 
his  ojd  habits,  Lord  Moira  was  com- 

i Killed  to  withdraw  liis  bounty,  and 
)v  conjujcnced  a  svcond  puter    of 


shame.  •  Those  with  whom  he  bow 
associated,  were  of  the  lowest  order 
of  society,  and  instead  of  preser- 
ving for  the  day  of  want  the  last 
liberal  donation  of  his  noble  patron, 
he  joined  in  their  ruinous  debauch- 
eries   and    wasted   it  :--^tlien   half 
starved  and  half  naked,  took  shel- 
ter at  last  in  a  garret  with  an  Irish 
cobler,  in  Strutton-ground,  West- 
minster.    In  this  state  pf  distress, 
he  found  out  Mr.  Raymond,  who 
had  for  four  years  lost  sight  of  hiro, 
and  given   him  up  as  dead.    This 
gentleman  clothed  him,  and  by  his 
active  friendship,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Allingham,     Derniody    might  still 
have  been  saved  if  be  would.  Ne. 
ver  did  man's  good  angel  make  so 
many  efforts  to  rescue  him  from 
perdition !    They  made  bim  collect 
some  of  his  poems,  and  write  more, 
and  on  Mr.  Allingham*s  recommen- 
dation, Messrs.  Vernor  and  Hood 
gave  him  ^*  a  liberal  sum"  for  them, 
which  relieved  him  frpm  immediate 
embarrassment^    and  enabled  him 
for  some  time  to  live  at  ease. 

At  this  time  he  had  once  more 
many  friends,  but  nothing  could 
make  him  forsake  his  friend  the 
Irish  cobler,  and  his  poispnous  ha- 
bits  of  vulgar  profligacy.  Thefol- 
lowing  anecdote  will  amuse  our 
readers. 

f  Among  those  to  wliom  the  friend: 
ship  of  Mr:  Allinj(ham  had  introduced 
Dermody,  wa«  Mr.  Johnson,  now  an 
officer  in  the  regiraent  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Moira.  This  genllcroaiH 
v^bo  was  hioisplfa  yotary  of  ihc  muses, 
became  very  sopn  attachetl  to  Dejrmody ; 
and  Irequeiilly  rneetinghnn  at  ihecbam- 
)jers  of  Mr.  Allingham,  would  rally  him 
on  the  uncouUi  mode  in  which  he  dress- 
ed himself  and  appeared  in  public. 
Pne  day  bu^i^le«  brouglit  him  nt  an 
early  hour  to  the  epafiments  ol  his 
IViend,  who  hadlikevvjse  gone  out  soon- 
er than  UHial;  when,  to  his  great  aslo-. 
pishment,  he  fcKind  Dermody  on  the 
ijtps  of  the  door,  almost  in  a  slate  (>f 
luikedness,  and  oflTensivcly  diriy. 
'    f  Mr,  Juhnsoiij,  in    an   aulhoritalive. 
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tone,  desked  Dermody  to  follow  him. 
He  was  obeyed  :  and  the  march  (inished 
on  the  banks  of  the  New  River,  at  a 
^veni  near  Sadler's  Well*s,  where  this 
'gentleman  lodged.  As  they  approached 
the  door,  Mr.  Johnson  with  great  c'au- 
fion  commanded  a  halt ;  but  in  a  low 
Voice,  that  none  might  hear  him  and 
«hjerve  his  cumpaiiion;  After  survey- 
ing  tlie  fortifications*  the  order  was  gi- 
ven to  aficend  quickly,  and  take  posses- 
lion  of  a  back  room  which  overlooked 
the  river,  up  one  poir  of  stairs.  The 
OTHnmander  followed ;  an.d  having  ahut 
tlie  door,  and  fanned  himscIF  a  liltle 
with  his  hat,  as  if  ^fe  from  the  danger 
rf  tlie  field  and  sure  of  his  prisoner,  he 
told  him  with  a  loud  voice  to  strip  to 
the  skin.  To  Dermody  the  shouts  of 
Kal  war  had  not  been  so  dfcadful ;  he 
almost  fancied  that  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  battle.  How- 
efer,  he  obeyed  his  superior;  who, 
leavinfr  Dermody  to  disrobe  himself, 
went  to  order  a  scrubbtng-brush,  soap, 
lowels,  and  a  large  tub  of  water.  The 
appearance  of  this  last  article  gave  the 
poet  a  cold  tremor  :  he  was  plunged  in, 
and  purified.  Not  less  joy  did  Dermody 
feel  when  released  from  the  terrors  of 
his  immersion,  than  did  young  Ammon, 

'  When  Glory,  like  tlie  dazzling  eagle, 
stood 

Ferch'd  on  his  beaver  in  the  Cranio 
flood.' 
A  clean  and  fashionably  frilled  shirt, 
with  appropriate  stockings,  shoes,  bree- 
ches, neckcloth,  waistcoat  and  coat,  were 
speedily  brought  from  Mr.  Johnson's 
svardrooe ;  and  as  tliey  happened  to  fit 
hhn,  he  wa«,  with  the  aid  of  the  village 
barber,  quickly  metamorphosed  from  a 
ragged  mendicant  of  Parnassus,  into  a 
£ishionable  modern  gentleman. 

"  The  old  habiliments  were  now  with 
much  disdain  thrown  from  the  window, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  :  and  a  com- 
^rtible  supper  having  been  by  this  time 
put  upon  the  table,  die  two  friends  sat 
down  to  enjoy  by  a  snug  fire  *  the  feaitt 
pf  duckliMgs,  and  the  flow  of  soul'.  The 
cJoCh  liad  not  long .  been  removed,  be- 
fore they  perceived  by  the  faint  light  of 
tJie  moon,  a  number  of  persons  waiuler- 
iPS  up  ^'\^  ^^yyO  ^^^  ^t)^s  qf  the  river. 


Soon  afterwafds  torches  were  brought, 
and  stuck  at  short  distances  from  ^k:1i 
other ;  in  order,  as  it  appeared,  that  the 
object  of  their  search  might  be  more 
easily  discovered;  and  a  dragging-iron 
being  plunged  into  the  river,  shewed 
that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  a  dead  body. 
The  stillness  of  the  evening,  the  twink- 
ling lights  glancing  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  the  anxiety  and 
grief  pictured  in  every  countenancew 
made  the  scene  awful  and  interesting. 
Tale  after  tale  was  brought  to  the  ta- 
vern, and  each  messenger  varied  in  his 
report.  One  saw  the  unfortunate  ]>erson 
wandering  distractedly  on  the  bamks  o{ 
the  river,  another  saw  him  plunge  into 
it  ;  one  saw  him  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  9  another,  by  the  light  of 
the  torches,  perceived  him  at  tite  bot- 
tom :  now  he  was  found,  and  now  he 
was  not:  now  appeared  one  who  had 
seen  the  body  taken  from  the  river  3 
and  now  tl)e  discarded  garments  of  Der- 
mody, the  unconscious  cause  of  this 
alarm*  and  anxiety,  were  brought  to  the 
tavern.  At  a  bte  hour,  the  popubce 
gradually  dispersed  ;  some  shedding 
tears,  and  otners  heaving  only  a  sigh 
of  sympathy,  at  the  hapless  fate  of  the 
wretched  man  who  they  supposed  had 
by  despair  been  driven  to  destroy  him- 
self. The  dread  that  the  general  pity 
might  be  changed  into  resentment,  alpne 
hindered  the  two  friends,  who  had  witr 
nessed  the  whole  scene  through  the  win- 
dow, from  declarmg  themselves  the  in- 
nocent authors  of  this  unfounded  alarm  ; 
for  they  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  la^gh 
at  so  serious  a  mistake,  nor  to  spprt 
with  tlie  feelings  which  were  so  interest- 
ingly conspicuous  in  every  countenance.*^ 

Lord  Moira  though  lie  had  with- 
drawn his  patronage  from  this  mir 
serable  man,  seldom  slighted  hi^ 
applications  for  relief.  He  received 
from  him  occasionally  very  consi- 
derable sums,  and  also  from  Mi^. 
Bragge  Bathnrst,  Mr.  Hiley  Ad- 
diiigton,  and  the  present  Lord  Sid- 
mouth.  No  man  of  letters  in  this 
country,  ever  received  so  much 
from  the  bounty  of  the  rich  and 
the  grcut.    He  now  also  add^*essy4 
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KiniB  flattering  lines  t»  Sir  Janes 
Blend  Burges,  upon  his  **a€hni^ 
raUi^  poem  of  Richard  the  First, 
and  from  hina  he  received  in  return 
that  liberality  which  he  seems  to 
have  obtained  from  every  one  to 
whom  he  was  made  known,  and  in 
every  instance  to  have  abused. 

Sir  James  encouraged  him  to 
print  a  second  volume^  of  poems, 
opened  a  subscription  for  their  nob- 
lication,  and  also  recommendea  him 
to  the  Literary  Fund,  who  gave  him 
ten  pounds,  which  was  **  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Baker,  thoir  coU 
Ifector,  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
ding decent  clothing  for  )iim." 
Wimin  a  week  after  he  had  ap* 
peared  in  his  new  clothes.  Sir 
James  Bland  Burges  licaring  a  vio- 
lent gItercatioB  in  his  ball,  went 
out  te  leom  the  cause^  of  it,  and 
found  Dermedy  there,  *  struggling 
with  two  of  his  servants,  who  were 
endeavouring  lo  prevent  him  from 
forcing  his  way  into  the  honse. 
He  ^vas  in  rags,  was  covered  with 
pud  (in  which  it  appeared  he  had 
just  been  rollecl)y  had  a  black  eye, 
and  a  broken  head,  from  which 
the  blood  trickled  down  his  breast, 
and  was  so  drunk  that  be  could 
scarcely  speak.  His  account  was 
tha(  he  h^d  pawned  hi§  new  clothes, 
after  which  he  had  been  arrest()d, 
and  carried  to  a  spunging-house, 
^here  he  had  been  drinking  with 
the  bailiffs,  and  writing  a  poem. 
TThis  poem  as  soon  as  he  had  ifi- 
nishect  it,  he  wished  to  take  to  Sir 
flames,  hyit  tbrv  would  not  let  him  ; 
te  had  watqhcd  his  opportunity,  and 
^lipt  off:  but  they  overtook  him, 
and  he  was  pbliged  to  fight  his 
way,  in  which  he  had  gucceecjed. 
Jlc  then  g-ave  Sir  Janses  the  poe|ii| 
i\h!rM  jm^vcii  to  be  the  £j.irava» 
ftDszfi^  one  r;f  his  very  best,  and 
vi.i<h.  siivs  Mr.  Kayp.ioFid,  though 
il  n».jAt'a(l:i  iV»>h  honour  lo  the 
|ii'5t    writer  in   one  lunyuagc^   wa? 


thus  produced  in  the  midst  o{  in* 
temperanoe  and  brutality,  by  4 
wretch  in  a  state  of  intosdcation, 
and  lost  to  every  feeling  ot'de^ 
cency  and  shame.  This  debt  wai 
paid  by  Sir  James,  who  from  thi| 
time  was  pestered  continually  witiv 
begging  letters,  one  after  another^ 
for  uenoody  bad  long  since  los^ 
all  sense  of  sbame»  and  wa«  qq| 
to  be  deterred  by  denial,  from  tt* 
peating  his  mean  solicitations.  Is 
like  manner,  be  wearied  ovt  tkf 
Literary  Fund,  contiuiiing  to  beg^ 
till  they  would  no  longer  give. 

This  wretched  man  meantime 
was  paying  the  heavy  price  ofhii 
profligacy.  The  wretches  iritk 
whom  he  associated,  con^ideroi 
him  as  a  sort  of  wild  beast,  wbos^ 
they  had  caught,  and  of  whom  tbqf 
were  to  make  the  most  they  coqU; 
they  contrived  to  make  him  thdr 
vassal,  and  to  render  him  obedieol 
by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The 
little  food  which  he  required  m 
purchased  and  provided  by  dieni, 
a  running  account  was  kept  agaiiflt 
him,  and  of  course  he  w;is  alww 
brought  in  debtor. 

**  They  found  this  plan  too  profilaHc 
to  adopt  any  otlier ;  and  by  keeping  bio 
always  in  debt,  they  kept  him  always  in 
dread.  Whenever  he  received  a  sin 
of  iDoneyj  he  honestly  brought  it  to  bh 
landlord,  who  always  (as  he  tcnned  it) 
*  carried  it  to  the  account ;'  and  wba 
money  was  wanted  and  Derroody  had 
none  to  give,  the  request  was  in  gene* 
ral  followed  by  an  arrest,  which  («• 
quepdy  turned  out  a  very  profitable  sf» 
culation.  The  fear  of  a  prison  madi 
him  importune  his  klend,  who  nevci 
suffered  him  to  hinguish  in  confinemeat 
a^nd  as  those  who  had  occasioned  hisefi 
barrassments  were  his  mes<en|^rs  durin 
such  periods,  they  consequently  ob(ai<ie 
a  knowledgaof 'his  patrons;  and  lunne 
tiie  kind  benevolence  intended  to  relief 
him,  into  a  source  of  emolument  to  then 
selve«. 

'•The  nalurnl  consequence  oftbougl* 
I^snes:^  §nd  dissipation  is  d€'pend^ic« 
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and  at  Dermody  had  in  hi$  exigencies  no 
•other  means  of  support  than  what  these 
associa;€s  were  pleased  to  afford  ht'm 
he  conceived  him^tf  bound  when  for 
Ibine  smiled  upon  him>  not  only  to  dis- 
charge his  debts  of  this  description,  but 
to  b«tow  some  signal  mark  of  favour  for 
Ihe  kindness  thus  conferred  upon  him 
while  pennyless*    These  returns  variedt 
aocordmg  as  the  obligations  he  laboured 
under  were  weighty  or  trivial :  withoul: 
any  consideration  of  the  motive  which 
occasioned  them.    At  one  time  he  might 
be  seen  in  his  garret  in  company  with 
his  hosts  the  cobler  and  his  wii^,  and 
some  attic  lodger  of  equal  consequence, 
iDegaling  on  a  goose  which  his  industry 
had  roasted  by  a  string  in  his  own  apart* 
ment :  while  the  pallet-bed,  which  s^ood 
in  a  comer,  was  strewed  with  -various 
vegetables ;  the  (ire-side  decorated  with 
numerous  foaming  pots  of  porter ;  and 
the    cobler's  work-stool,  boot>leg,  lapr 
stone,  Itc.  were  commodiously  placed 
fLSi  seats.    On  another  occasion,  in  some 
neighbouring  ale-house,  entertaining  the 
same  personages  with  the  various  rarities 
Vfhich  resorts  of  this  descripion  generally 
afford :  where  fis  the  astonished  guests, 
envdoped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  sat  listen- 
ing with  rapture  to  the  eloquence  Of 
Dermody,  the  host  m^m  to  be  discovered 
in  the  back  ground  applauding  with  ope 
liaiid>  while  his  other  de^ctrously  scored 
^  additional  item  to  the  bill ;  whiciv  if 
Permody  could  not  discharge  it  during  the 
-following  day,  was  at  once  put  into  the 
hands  ofsome  pettifogging  practitioner 
of  ilie  law,  and  thp  unfortunate  debtor 
appeared    in  the  evening  through  the 
bars  of  a  spunging-liouse.  Tike  Bajazet  ifi 
his  iron  cage. 

*f  A  singular  circumstance  of  this  kind 
oecurred  while  Dermody  lodged  at  a 
foean  pubtic-hoi|se  in  .Portpool-lane/ 
The  author  had  feceived  a  very  pielan^ 
cboly  epistle  firom  him*  in  which  he  de-^ 
plored  his  want  of  proper  clothes  to  visit 
Mr.  Addington  in^  as  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  do  on  something  material  cqn* 
ceming  the  publication  of  his  Ode  to 
Pe:|ce,  which  in  a  few  days  after  made 
its  appearance.  Business  of  sqme  conse- 
quence prevented  the  author  from  attend- 
Ing  onliim  at  the  time  mentioned;  and 
90tne  days  having  passed  before  his  leisure 
nefiifitted  him  to  supply  tli^  things  ret 


quired,  he  went  one  evening  to  apolo- 
gize for  his  apparent  negl^t,  and  tomen^ 
tion  that  the  necessary  i^rtieles  were 
ready.  On  entering  the  bouse  his  ears 
were  assailed  by  violent  plaudits  and 
huzzas,  which  appeared  to  issue  from  the 
ajltic  story^  Having  little  curiosity  te 
inquire  into  the  $:ause  of  these  evtraordi* 
nary  rejoicings  he  only  requested  to  see 
Dermody.  The  good  woman  of  the 
liouse  quickly  dispatched  a  messenger  le 
give  the  proper  information:  and  the  an* 
tbor  was  soon  ushered  into  a  Voom^-at  the 
top  of  which  sat  Dermody  in  a  new  siyit 
of  clothes,  surrounded  by  half  a  score  of 
of  the  landlord's  smoking-acquaintances  $ 
t)ie  table  strewed  with  tobacco,  pipes» 
and  a  plentifol  0ow  of  wine  and  spirits  ; 
and  tlie  sideboard  loaded  with  bottles,  the 
late  contents  of  which  had  lefl  the  mem- 
bers of  this  elevated  society  in  a  state  of 
equal  jollify  aiid  confusion. 

^'  The  entrance  of  the  author  damped 
the  joy  of  the  meeting;  and  Dermody, 
who  well  kneigr  that  £e  look  which  aCf^' 
companied  hi*  appearance  in  the  rooai. 
was  a  just  rebuke  for  the  impropriety 
fjfliis  conduct,  began  to  frame  an  apology^ 
which  being  little  attended  to,  he  flevr 
into  a  rage,  apd  repeated  the  following 
lines: 

f' When  wit's  wild  flashes  wreatlie  a 
smile, 

Dimpling  on  Bacchus^  blushy  cheek} 
Or  when,  gaunt  sorrow  to  beguile. 

Outrageous  peals  pf  humour  break| 

"If  then,  all  furrrow'd  o'er  wit^ 
frown. 

With  |nad-cap  jollity  at  odds. 
You  strike  each  quaint  chimera  d^ivn^ 

A  fiend  amid  the  laughing  Cods: 
f  Go  to  the  tabernacle  clan. 

Who  drpne  devotion  tlirough  th$ 
nose. 
And  hide  with  pray'r  the  imcardmoM^ 

I  befd  not  with  such  imps  as  those. 

^*  If  your  pure  palate, is  so  nice, 
That  ev'n  in  frohc's  festive  hp^r 

You  can't  endure  a  little  vice. 
To  sweeteti  life's  eternal  sour ; 

"  'Fore  heav'n  !  you'll  lind  no  saint  in 
me. 

From  passMs  furnace  glowing  hof^ 
And  as  for  prim  hypocrisy, 

IJyppcrisjr !  |  know  hejf  nqt," 
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-  •'  It  was  however,  soon  discovered 
liMit  the  honourable  Mr.  Bragge,  had 
presented  htm  with  the  clothes,  as  well 
as  the  money  which  was  thus  irapru- 
^Tii\j  lavished  upon  vipers  whose  rapa- 
cioas  appetites,  could  thy  have  by  that 
means  derived  equal  gratification,  would 
have  preyed  on  bis  viials/* 

His  last  patron  was  Mr.  Adding- 
ion^  who  not  only  relieved  bis  wants, 
hut  endeavoured  to  correcthis  errors, 
coAcleseended  to  advise  him,  and 
would  have  essentially  served  him 
had  it  been  possible  to  serve  Der- 
inody.  He  instructed  Mr.  Hatcliard 
the  bookseller  to  print  and  publish 
the  volume  of  his  poems  which  were 
now  preparing  for  the  press;  and 
this  he  did  wlien  fully  convinced  of 
the  incurable  profligacy  of  this  poor 
wretched  man.  The  scene  was  soon 
to  close,  —  no  constitution  could 
long  hold  out  against  such  excesses; 
he  became  consumptive,  "  his 
fatal  illnesjs  fcndered  bis  days  and 
nights  heavy  and  burthensome,'*  md 
it  was  hoped  that  these  distresses 
would  be  alleviated  by  the  "  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  pf  the  work  :'• 
But  these  were  scarcely  sufficient 
to  alleviate  in  the  smallest  degree 
hist  accumulating  distresses.  Lord 
Moir^,  Sir  James  Bland  Bur- 
gps,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Dublin  being 
acquainted  by  Mr.  RayAiond  with 
his  situation,  each  sent  him  ten 
guineas.  He  withdrew,  making  a 
fast  effort,  from  tht;  per|>etual  per- 
secution of  his  accursed  associates, 
^nd  took  shelter  in  a  miserable  cot- 
tage near  Sydenham,  that  he  might 
<He  in  peace.  From  hence  he  wrqte 
to  Mr,  Raymond,  who  with  Mr.  Al- 
lingham  >yent  to  him.  They  pro* 
cured  him  every  immediate  comfort 
which  his  situation  required  and  ad- 
jnitled,  took  a  good  lodging  for 
him  anc}  engagecj  a  careful  nurse,, 
left  money  for  his  use,  and  de- 
parted, meaning  to  return  the 
next  morning,  and  remove- him  to 
l^ifi   new  apiirtnj^n^s,    \)\\t   b?   ex- 


pired   that    evening,    July   I5tb,' 
1802. 

Thus  terminated  the  miserable 
and  disgraceful  life  of  Thomas 
Dermody.  That  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed  o^  real  genius  we  must  again 
repeat, — ^none  of  his  productions  in- 
dicating any  real  feeling,  or  any 
strong  powers  of  thought:  but  for 
readiness  and  prematurity  of  imita- 
tive talents  he  is  probably  unexam- 
pled. He  could  com[X)se  as  rapidly 
as  another  could  transcribe:  the 
poems  which  he  had  written  before 
nc  was  fourteen  would  fill  ten  vo- 
lumes of  a  moderate  size!  Who 
would  not  have  regretted  if. a  roaa 
of  such  prodigious  promise  bad  pe- 
rished for  want  of  patronage  ? 

The  complaint  that  genius  goes 
unrewarded,   in  which   men    who 
suspect  themselves  of    genius  are 
so  fond  of  indulging,  is  generally 
ill    founded.     Chatterton   did  not 
wait  till  he  could  be  known  ;  and  ia 
almost  every   other  instance,  the 
men  in  question  would  have  died 
upon  dunghills  sooner  as  the  fitiBon- 
sc(|uence  of  their  worthlessness,  if 
the  talerHs  which   they  possessed 
had  not  reprieved  them.     There  are 
other  persons  who  are  fond  of  main- 
taining that  poetical  genius  leads  to 
extravagance  and  profligacy  and  )$ 
connected  with  it :  on  such  men  it 
would  be  idle  to  bestow  anarp*" 
mcnt ;   they  seek  to  depreciate  » 
gift  which  they  do  not  possess,  and 
cahunn  iate  what  jjiey  envy.    In  the 
case  of  Dermody  this  however  may 
be  remarked,  that  to  his  talents  be 
was  indebted  not  only  for  all  the  nu- 
merous ft-iends  whoni  they  procured 
him,  and  for  all  the  bounty  which 
he  received;  but  also  for  those  lu- 
cid inten^als  in  a  life  of  madness 
which  kept  hTs  soul  alive,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  sinking  into  utter 
brutality  : — for  a  sense  of  what  was 
right  ^vhich    preserved   him    from 
committing  cnmcs  against  others  a& 
well  ?xs  hiw?<^lf^  a"d  for  hours  oi 
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silent  anguish  and  frequent  regret 
and  repentance,  which  nowever  un- 
availing in  this  world,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  hafve  not  proved  wholly  so. 
After  the  account  which  we  have 

Art.  XVL  Some  Aecaimi  rf  the  U/e  ajui 
Hbnry  Richard  Lord  Holland. 

OF  late  years  it  has  become  far 
shionable  to  study,  or  to  affect  to  have 
studied,  Spanish  literature,  a  wider 
field  than  those  gentlemen  are  aware 
.who  when  they  have  read  a.  few  ro- 
mances from  the  Guerras  deGranadoj 
Mr.  Hayley's  good  natured  notes, 
and  a  few  anecdotes  served  up  from 
the  French  anas,  think  themselves 
qualified  to  give  a  positive  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  write  criti- 
cism as  authoritatively  as  if  it  were 
quite  certain  that  all  who  read  them 
were  to  be  as  ignorantas  themselves. 
We  have  seen  Lope  de  Vega  cri- 
ticised in  the  most  contemptuous 
and  dogmatical  manner,  by  a  writer 
who  did  not  know  how  to  spell  his 
name.  But  concerning  Lope  de 
Vega,  It  will  now  no  longer  be  ex- 
cusable for  Englishmen  to  be  igno- 
rant 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born 
at  Madrid,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1562;  his  father  had  been  se- 
cretly addicted  to  poetry  ;  there  are 
so.  many  similar  facts  recorded,  as 
to  justify  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
pensity to  poetry,  or  aptitude  for 
It,    is   hereditaiy.     Lope's   talents 
were  early  manifested.     The  un- 
coamion  quickness  and  brilliancy  of 
his  eyes  in  infancy,  indicated  a  cor- 
responding vivacity  of  mind,  and 
tiefore  his  hand  was  strong  enough 
to  guide  the  pen,  he  recited  verses 
of  nis  own  composition,  wluch  he 
bsurtered  with  his  play-fellows  for 
prints   or  toys.    Thus,    says  Lord 
Holland,  even  in  his  childhood,  he 
not  only  wrote  poetry,  but  turned 
liis  poetry  to  account,    an  art  in 
which   be  must  be  allowed  after- 
wards to  have  excelled  all  poets,  an- 
cient   or  modern.    The  Bishop  of 


extracted  we  need  not  say  that  this 
is  a  very  interesting  book, — in  every 
respect  highly  honourable  to  Mi> 
Raymond  both  as  an  author  and  as 


a  man. 


Wrilu^  qf  Lope  Felix  de  Te^a  Carfii&t  ^ 
Svo.  pp.  294>.  Longman  and  Co« 

Evila  was  his  first  patron ;  his  second 
was  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  whose  in- 
stance he  wrote  his  Arcadia. 

"  Pastoral  works,  liowevcr,  in  pros« 
and  verse,  had  already  met  with  consi- 
derable success  in  Spain;  ofwiiich  llie 
Diana  by  Montetna^or  was  the  first  in 
point  of  merit,  and  I  believe  in  tiaie* 
The  species  of  cmnposilion  is  in  itself 
tedious,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadia 
evidently  absurd.  A  pastoral  in  five 
long  books  of  prose  run  mad,  in  whicA 
die  shepherds  of  Arcadia  weo  iheir  Dul- 
cineas  m  the  language  of  Amadts  raihec 
than  of  Theocritus,  in  which  they  ocica« 
sionally  talk  tlieology,  and  discuss  ia 
verse  the  origin  and  nature  of  gramma^ 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  mu^c» 
aslrolog^,  and  poetry,  and  which  they 
enliven  by  epitaphs  on  CastiJian  (gene- 
rals, and  a  long  poem  on  the  achieve- 
inents  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  birth 
of  his  son,  is  not  well 'adapted  to  the 
taste  of  common  readers,  or  likely  to 
escape  the  censure  of  critics.  In  most 
instances,  however,  the  abstract  of  a 
work  of  this  nature,  for  it  must  be  ooa- 
sidered  as  a  poem,  forms  a  very  unfair 
criterion  of  its  merit.  The  chief  objects 
of  poetry  are  to  delineate  strongly,  the 
characters  and  passions  of  mankind,  to 
paint  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  to 
describe  their  effects  upon  our  sensa- 
tions. To  accomplish  these  ends  the 
versification  must  be  smooth,  the  lan- 
guage pure  and  impressive,  and  the 
images  just,  natural,  and  appropriate; 
our  interest  should  be  e.\cited  py  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  kept  up  by 
the  spirit  of  the  narration.  The  proba- 
bility of  the  story,  the  connexion  of  the 
tale,  the  regularity  of  the  design,  are  in- 
deed beauties;  but  beauties  which  are 
ornamental  rather  than  necessary,  which 
have  often  been  attained  by  persons 
wlio  had  DO  poetical  turn  whatever,  and 
as  often  neglected  by  those  whose  ge- 
nius and  productions  have  placed  them 
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fn  die  itii  tank  of  the  province  of 
|>oeCrj.  Novels  and  coroediet  derive 
indeed  a  great  advantage  from  an  atten* 
tion  te  these  aioeties*  But  in  4{ie  higher 
branches  of  invention  they  are  4lie  leM 
necessary^  because  the  justness  of  tlie 
imitation  of  passions  inherent  in  the  ge«> 
neral  nature  of  man,  depends  less  upon 
Ihe  probability  of  the  situatioiis,  thati 
that  of  manners  and  opinions  resulting 
from  the  accidental  and  temporary  forms 
•f  society. 

**  To  judge  therefoteby  another  crite* 
lion  of  the  parls\)f  the  Arcadia  which  I 
liave  ready  and  especially  of  tlie  verses^ 
there  sre  in  it  many  harmonious  lines, 
some  eloquence,  great  litcility  and  oc- 
casionally beauty  of  expression,  and 
kbove  ail  a  prodigious  variety  of  maxims, 
Smiles,  and  itlustrations.  These  merits 
however  are  disfigured  by  great  deformi* 
ties.  The  hmguage,  inough  easy  and 
Buent»  is  not  the  language  of  nature ;  the 
versification  is  often  eked  out  by  unne^ 
Pessary  exchimattonsand  unmeaning  ex- 
pletives, and  the  eloquence  is  at  one 
time  distorted  into  extravagant  hyper* 
Me,  mnd  at  another  degenerates  mto 
low  and  tedious  common-place.  The 
flnaxims,  as  in  all  Spanish  authors  of  that 
time,  are  often  trivial  and  often  untrue. 
When  they  have  produced  an  antithesis, 
they  think  they  have  struek  out  a  truth. 
The  illuUrations  are  sometimes  so  forced 
and  unnatural,  that  though  they  may  dis« 
play  erudition  and  excite  surprise,  they 
cannot  elucidate  the  subject,  and  are  not 
likely  to  deliebt  the  imagination.  They 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  labour,  and  not 
the  creation  of  fancy,  aad  partake  more 
ofthe  nature  of  conundrums  and  enigmas 
than  of  liniiles  and  images.  Forced  con- 
ceits and  play  upon  words  are  indeed 
common  in  this  as  in  every  work  of 
Lope  de  Vega;  for  he  was  one  ofthe 
authors  .who  contributed  to  introduce 
that  ta&te  for  false  wit,  which  soon 
afterwards  became  so  imiversaUy  preva- 
lent throughout  Europe.  Marino*,  the 
champion  of  that  style  in  Italy,  with 
the  highest  expressions  of  admiration  for 
his  model,  acknowledges  that  he  imbibed 
this  taste  from  Lope,  and  owed  his  me^ 
tit  in  poetry  to  the  perusal  of  hia 
•works.* 


Some  of  tli^  poetry  d  this  woA  | 
is  however  far  better  than  the  proKf  I 
than  wbich  nothing  can  be  more  { 
unreadably  dull  and  wearying;  Ths  I 
following  IS  a  favourable  specuaen. 

*'  In  the  green  leasoii  of  nj  flower^ 

ing  years, 

'    I  GvM,  O  Love!   a  captive  iti  (bj 

chains ; 

Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  \dkkm, 

AndweptthyfoUiesinmywitestiUm. 

Sad  sport  of  time  when  under  thy  ooi* 

treul. 
So  wild  was  grown «iy  wit>  so  bKnday 
soul. 

''  But  from  (he  yoke  which  OBce  dj 
courage  tam'd 
I,  undeceivM,  al  length  have  slipped 
my  head^ 
And 'in  that  sun  whose  rayi  my  sool 
enflam'd. 
What  scraps  I  rescued  «t  my  east  I 
spread* 
So  shall  I  altars  to  IndiffereMCif  laiie, 
And  chaunt   witiiout  alarm  retuniii( 
freedoi|i'S;praise. 
S. 
**  So  on  their  chains  the  raDioi&*d 
captives  dwell ; 
So  carols,  one  who  cured  rehtes  ha 
wound; 

So  slaves  of  masters^  troops  of  fai^ 
tie  tell. 
As  I  my  cheerful  liberty  resound. 
Freed,  sea  and  burning  fire»  from  tiif 

oontroul» 
Prison^  wound,  war,  andtyiaat  of  my  mmL 
4. 
''  Remain  then,  faithless  friend,  tk/ 
arts  to  try 
On  such  as  courtaltemate  joy  andpain; 
For  roe,  I  dare  her  very  eyesdcfyi 
I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleup 
ing  obain. 
That  held  enthrall'd  my  cheated  heaitia 

long,     • 
And  charmM  my  erring  soul  umxln€i6Qs 
of  its  wrong.** 

After  he  had  been  inarried  a  few 
years,  Lope  de  Vega  lost  his  wife, 
and  to  fly.irompainml  recoUections, 
embarked  with  bis  farpther  iti  tin 
4auQous  armada.    The  conqneit  d 


•  EstequUpoetidie,  vol.xxi.  Lope  de  Vega, 
t  There  is  no  word  in  our  language  for  desenga>k9. 
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England  was  fully  expected  from 
this  powerful  armament,  and  the 
Spanish  poets  at  its  outset,  wrote 
odes  and  sonnets  of  prophetic  tri* 
umphy  which  it  would  nave  been 

Sudent  not  to  hare  published  be- 
ne the  event,  and  to  have  destroy- 
ed after  it.  Gonzara  upon  the  oc- 
c^ion  addressed  his  country  in  an 
ode,  of  which  one  passage  is  remark- 
able, as  having  been  so  completely 
verified  in  favour  of  England,  in- 
stead of  Spain.   He  says  to  Spain, — 

By  pious  2cal  and  noble  wrath  possest. 

With  restlesji  woods  bast  thou 
Peopled  the  Inimid  Neptune's  billoi^y 

breast: 
And  all  who  in  thy  kingdoms  would  ad- 
vance 
'Gainst  Britain  the  avenging  lance, 
ColJected  in  their  numbers  now, 
SoniuUiplied  a  multitude  hast  sent. 
That  for  their  barks  the  watVy  element 
Scarcely  halh  scope,  and  scanty  are  tht 

files 
Heaven  to  fill  their  sails. 

Therefore  be  sure  that  on  thy  vengeance 

day 
Ocean  shall  die  his  waves,  now  green 

and  gray. 
All  scarlet  with  the  English  pirates  gore, 
And  rich  with  ruins  of  the  fray 
Waft  their  wreckM  navies  o'er 
And  conquered  banners  tliy  triumphal 

,    boast. 
And  dash  her  slaughtered  sons  apon  thy 

coast, 
Ilhtstrating  tliy  ports  and  trophied  shore. 

In  one  of  the  little  songs  writben 
in  the  character  of  a  child,  (of  which 
the  Spaniards  have  many)  is  a  pas- 
sage alluding  to  the  same  expedi- 
tion, which  amusingly  shows  how 
general  the  expectation  of  success 
must  have  been.  A  little  girl  is 
peaking  to  her  playfellow,  and  she 
tells  him — 

My  brother  Don  John 
To  England  is  gone, 
TokniiheDjiake 
And  the  Queen  to  take 
And  the  hereticks  all  to  destroy; 
And  he  wiU  give  me 
When  he  conies  back« 
A  Ldutheran  boy 


With  a  chain  round  his  neck 
l\nd  our  Lady  Grandmaiiima  shall  have  j 
To  wait  upon  her  a  Lutheran  slave. 

This  is  so  much  prettier  in  th« 
original,  that  if  Spanish  were  as 
commonly  read  as  fVench,  no  at-* 
tempt  would  have  been  ffiade  at  ver« 
sifymg  it 

Mi  hermano  Bartok» 

"se  va  a  Ingalaterra, 

a  matar  al  Draoue. 

y  a  prender  la  keyna# 

y  a  les  Luteranos 

de  la  Bandamessa:  \ 

tiene  de  traerme 

a  mi  de  la  guerra, 

un  Luteranico 

con  una  cadena, 

yvnaLuterana 

a  senora  aguela. 

Lope  de  Vega  bade  the  armada 

i;o  forth  and  bum  the  vrorld!  he 
ost  his  brother  in  the  expedition^ 
and  wrote  nothing  about  it  on  his 
return.  During  the  voyage,  he 
composed  the  Hermosura  de  An^re* 
lica,  one  of  bi^longestpoems,whmh 
professes  to  take  up  the  stoiy  of  that 
princess  where  Ariosto  had  dropped 
It.  The  Spaniards  have  several  con« 
tinuations  of  the  Orlando  Furiosou 
That  by  Luis  Baraliona  de  Soto  has 
beenhigfaly  praised  by  Lopehimself,. 
whose  praise  however  was  so  ilid&cii- 
minatin?  as  to  be  of  no  authority ;  and 
alsaby  Cervantes:  but  Cervantes  ex« 
tols  some  poems  which  are  of  little 
merit,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  this  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  so  sekkmi  met  witfa^ 
tad  little  known.  The  Avauoaaa^ 
theooly  heroic  poemin  the  ktngnage 
of  real  merit,  has  often  been  reprint* 
ed,  nor  can  the  Spaniards  be  accused 
of  neglecting  their  early  poets.  It 
j&ay  therefore  be  suspected,  that 
those  which  are  neglected,  Observe 
to  be  so. 

The  Hermosura  de  Angelica  is. as 
ridiculous  in  fable  as  possible,  but 
it  cotitains  many  spirited  passages, 
and  is  certainly  of  all  Lope's  long- 
poems,  that  which  may  be  read  with 
most  pleasure,  or  pemaps  more  ac« 
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curately  speaking,  with  least  fatigue. 
Lord  Holland  has  given  two  specie 
mens,  well  chosttii,  and  so  happily 
translated,  that  we  very  much  re- 
jrret  there  should  be  so  little  of  what 
is  so  good*  The  6rst  is  a  descrip* 
tion  of  Medoro,  in  which  the  cha- 
lacter  is  well  conceived* 
**  And  with  her  he,  at  whote  success 

and joy 
The  jealous  world  such  ilk  had  suf- 
fered, caine> 
Now  king,  whom  late  as  slave  did 

kings  employ, 
The  yoiing  Medoro,   happy   envied 

name! 
Scarce  twenty    years  had  seen  tiie 

lovely  boy. 
As  ringlet  locks  and  yellow  down  pro* 
cfaim ; 
Fair  was  his  height;  and  grave  to   ga- 

isers  leem'd 
Those  eyes  which  where   they  turned 
with  love  and  softness  beam  *d, 

:   •'  Tender  was  he,  and  of  a  gentler 
kind,  . 

,  A  softer  frame  than  haply  knighthood 
needs;  '    \      '     .  ^ 

To  pity  apt,  to  music  much  inclinM, 
In  language  haughty,  somewhat  meek 
in  deeds ; 

*  Dainty  in  dress,  and  of  accomplish^ 

mind, 
A  wit  that  kindles,  and  a  tongue  that 

leads; 
Gay,  noble,  kind,  and  generous  to  the 

sight. 
On  tiDOt  a  gallant  youths  on  horse  an 

airy  knight.*' 

•  The  other  is  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  Rostubaldo  when  Medoro 
is  chosen  king  for  tiis  beauty. 

"  What  rage  your  barbarous  councils 

has  possest; 
Senate  beset  with  women  round?  be 

CTies;  •  * 
That  heedless,  hasty  thus,  by  love  ca« 

rest,  , 
W<m  by  the  wanton  tricks  their  sex 

devise. 
To  one  in  lisp,  in  dres«,  in  air  confest 
A  woman  more  than  man,  you  grant 
a  prize 
Due  to  the  nervous  arm  knd  daring  face 
Of  those  whose  mighty  limbs  proclaim  a 
manly  rvc? 


"Thcdving  kingor  sa!dormeanttos&f« 
For  so  I  dare  interpret  his  bequest, 
That  you  ere  long  should  choose,  ihi 

resilro  to  sway. 
Of  gtaceful  knights  the  fabestand  the 

best. 
Then  in  the  mighty  business  of  ihe  dajr 
.   Shall  the  wild  noise  of  .women  hairp<M- 

sest 
Accord  the  prize  to  one  whose  girlish  air 
Deserves,  instead  of  crowns,  the  capi 
his  patrons  wear  ? 

**  One  whom  I  call  not  man,  for  thal't 

a  name 
I  blush  to  squander  on  so  so(\  a  mien. 
What  covered  Nero^  Commoduswilk 

shfime  ? 
In  their  unmanly  cheeks  the  answer's 

seen. — 
The  loom,   the  distaff,    be  Medoro'i 

fame. 
So  let  him  spin,  or  deck  his  beauteoot 

queen« 
For  mirror-like    his  form   reflects  hcf 

charms,-*— 
But  quit  the  cares  of  state,  and  Am  (he 

din  of  arms. 

"  So  may  he  trim  her  robe,  her  gcas 

may  place. 
Adjust  the  gold,  and  wreathe  her  doff* 

ing  hair ; 
Secure  with  her  o'er  open  meads  ma/ 

chase 
The  harmless  rabbit  or  the  tim'roui 

hare; 
May  turn  his  eyes  enamourM  on  her 

face,  &c.  &c." 

Lord  Holland  quotes  from  this 
worky  a  Latin  stanza,  as  bding  per* 
haps  the  only  eight  Latin  lines  of 
titles  and  names  which  are  to  be 
found  in  modern  metre,  and  in 
poem  written  in  a  modern  langua^< 
It  is  an  inscription  under  a  gol* 
statue  of  Philip  IIL  A  proof,  ii 
may  be  observed,  that  though  ' 
might  have  begun  the  poem  whea' 
on  board  the  armada,  thiflg^rt  was^ 
not  written  till  the  foltowil^eign. 

*'  Phillippo  Tertio,  Cccsari  invictissimOj 
Omnium  maximb  ref^m'tnumphatori, 

Orbis  utriusque  ct  maris  felicisstmc^ 
Catholic!  secundi  succ^ssorf, 

Totius  Hispaniae  principt  dignissimo, 
Ecclesiae  Christi  et  fiaei  defensori. 

Fa  ma,  f  rxcingens  tempora  alma  lauro. 

Hoc,  simulacrum  dedicat  ex  acuro.^- 
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Lope  de  Vega  in  whose  epics 
every  thing  which  is  o Jcl  and  extra- 
vagant may  be  found,  has  in  like 
manner  inserted  a  Latin  epitaph 
upon  Rodrigo  in  his  Jerusalen  Con- 
quistada.    It  is  worth  transcribing/ 

Hoc  jacet  in  sarcophago  Rex  iile 
Penultimus  Gothorum  in  Htspania. 

lofelix  Roderteus  viator  sl\e, 
Ne  forte  pereat  tota  Lusitania  : 

Provocatus  Cupidinis  missile 
Tele,  tam  niagn^  affeclus  fuit  in<sanl&9 

Quam  tota  Hiberia  vinculis  dstricta 

Testator  maesta,  lachrimatut  victa* 

Execrabilem  Comitem  Julianum 

Abhorreant  oranes,  nomine  et  remote 

Patrio,  appelleni  Erostratum  Hi^panum, 
Non  tantum  nostril  sed  in  orbe  toto. 

Dum  current  cosH  sidcra,  vesanum 
Vociferetity  testantc  Mauro  et  Golbo, 

Ceiiset  Florindae  nomen  suave 

Cava  viator  cst«  a  Cava  cave. 

Latin  rhymes  may,  however,  be 
better  written  than  these.  Those 
hitt>  which  Sir  Francis  Kynaston 
translated  part  of  Chaucer's  Troilus 
aoad  Cressioa,  strange  as  they  at  first 
appear,  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

In  the  same  volume  with  the  An- 
gelica, he  published  a  collection  of 
spnnets,  and  another  narrative  poem 
of  some  length  upon  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  of  course  receives  no 
moiQe  mercy  at  his  handi^,  than  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  made 
prisoner  uoon  the  coast  of  Pent. 
Lope  had  little  reason  to  love  Sir 
Francis  Drake>  and  for  Elizabeth 
he  entertaiired  a  tight  catbolick  ab-* 
horrence,  it  is  amusing  to  read  the 
invectives  in  which  the  Spaliish 
poets  vented  their  hatred  against 
jer.  Gongora  in  his  Ode  upon  the 
Iroxads^  sa^'s  of  England^ 


Sow    art  thcu  doomM  to   everlasting 
shsroe 
For  her  accursed  »ake» 
Who  for  the  distatf  dares  to  take 

s%s'ord  and  sCeptre  in  her  bastard 
band! 

AKK.Riy.VoL,V- 


She*woIf  libidinous,  and  fierce  for  blood. 
Thou  strumpet  oSspring  of  the  aduU 
trou^  bed. 
Soon  may  Hven^*Jig  heaven  hurl  down 
its  lightnhig- vengeance  on  tby  im- 
pious head. 

Lope's  Dragontea  is  a  dull  poem^ 
An  historiciit  subject  of  such  recent 
date,  will  not  bear  the  intermixture 
of  invention ;  we  know  the  truth  so 
well,  that  all  the  fiction  has  the  ef- 
fect of  falshood.  This,  howev^i*^  is 
only  the  case,  in  this  instance,  with 
an  Engl  i  sh  reader.  Spaniards  mi  ght 
Jielieve  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  be  a  ty-* 
rant,  a  slave,  and  a  coward,  buttne 
poet  who  could  flatter  the  passion^ 
of  his  contempory  countrymen,  by 
calling  him  so,  might  have  known 
that  the  reputation  of  his  poeni 
would  be  temporary  as  well  as  lo» 
caL 

Another  of  his  long  poems  is  hia 
St.  Isidro,  in  honour  not  of  the  great 
St.   Isidore  who  procured  for   h\i 
nephew  Herme^egild,   the  honours 
of  canonization,  by  instigating  hin 
to  commit  rebellion   and   attempt 
parricide,  but  of  a  labourer  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madrid,  who  was  sainted 
by  the  ingenuity  of  others  in  invent-* 
ing  miracles  for  him,   not  by  any 
knavery  of  his  own  in  enacting  them; 
The  Isidro  is  a  w(8aiyin.a:  coUectida 
of  miraculous  stories,  with  no  othci" 
comiection  than  the  order  in  which 
they  took  place,  and  these  ane  ren* 
dered   still  more  wearying  by  the 
endless  apostrophes  and  reflectidns 
of  the  author.  1  he  metre,  ho#ever, 
is  wonderoosly  stimulant,  and  coil* 
trasts   provoluugiy  with    the   dull 
matterwhich  it  couveys,^-it  is  dn(S  of 
the  vernacular  metres.    Lope  says 
the  Verse  shall  be  Castilian  as  well  a4 
the  subject     A  saint  is  no   ton* ' 
temptible  heto  for  a  catholic  boet. 
The  whole  ageney  of  heaven^  and 
hell  will  be  believed  bOtht)y  him 
and  his  teaders,  and  tliey  will  attri- 
bute an  eternal  interest^  fiur  more 
deeply  impoitant,  than  the  fate  of 
nationi^,  to  the  issue  of  hi|  <;ombats 
with  the  world,  the  fleih,  wd  the 
D  d  ^ 
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rfevil.-  But  in  the  life  of  St.  Isidro 
tliere  is  a  want  of  soino  main  action, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  a  king- 
doii),  the  establishment  or  even 
i*eform  of  an  order,  or  the  cxtirpa- 
lion  of  a  heresy,  St.  Francesco 
would  be  a  good  hero ;  &o  would 
St.  Ignati'is  Loyola  ;  above  all  8t, 
Domingo,  the  immortal  founder  of 
•  the  Inquisition,  whose  fame  among 
the  catholics  is  precisdy  in  propor- 
tion to  his  atrocious  and  clevilish 
cruelty.  Yet  thoui;h  the  saints 
have  had  many  poets,  they  have 
no  good  one. 

Lope  de  Vega'^s  fame  was  now 
Very  high. 

*'  HeiKJcforward  the  Tieences  prefixed 
to  his  books  do  not  coufine  thcraselves  to 
flieir  JEimediale  object,  ihe  simple  ppr- 
fnission  to  publish,  but  contain  long  and 
jaboured  encomiums  upon  the  ]>articu[ar 
tneritof  the  work,  and  the  general  clia- 
jacter  and  style  of  the  autluxr.  Tliis  was 
probably  tiie  roost  forlurrate  period  of 
hh  life.  Ke  l>ad  not,  it  is  true,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  bi^  ^^^^y»  but  he 
was  rising  in  literary  repivtalioh  trery 
tiay;  and  as  hope  is  often  more  delight- 
iul  than  pmsession,  and  there  is  some- 
thing more  animating  to  our  exertions 
ipvhile  we  are  panting  to  acquire  than 
when  we  are  labouring  to  maintain  su- 

teriority,  it  was  probably  in  this  part  of 
is  lifii  i4mt  he  derived  most  satrsfaction 
from  his  pursuits.  About  this  time  also 
ive  must  fix  the  short  date  of  his  domes- 
tic comrforts,  of  vvhiciv  while  he  alludes 
Id  the  loss  of  ihem,  he  gires  a  short  but 
feeling  de&criplton  in  his  Eclogue  to 
Claiidio : 

'*  Yo  y\  mi  pobre  mesa  tn  testiffionio, 
Cercada  y  nca  de  fragmentos  mios, 
Dulcei  y  amargos  rios 
Del  mar  del  matrimonio, 
Y  vi  pagando  su  faiai  trihulo, 
De  Ian  alegre  bien  tart  Iriste  kUo. 

••  The  expressions  of  the  above  are 
very  diftic'ult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tran- 
slate, as  the  metaphors  are  such  as  none 
but  tlie  Spanish  language  will  admit. 
The  following  is  ratlicr  a  paraphrase 
!han.  a  ti'ar.;!alion: 


"  I  saw  a  group  my  board  smrouut?, 
And    sure    to  me,    tliough  poorlj 
spread, 
TwsLs  rich    witfi    such   fiir  object*    i 
crown'd, 

Dear  bitter  presents  of  mj  bed ! 
I  saw  ifiem  pay  their  tribute  to  the  tomb. 
And  scenes  so  cheerful  change  lomourD- 
ing  and  to  gloom. 

"  Of  the  three  persons  who  formed 
this  family  groop,  the  son  died  at  eight 
years  and  was  soon  followed  by  his 
molht^r:  the  daughter  alone  survived 
our  |>oct.  The  spirit  of  Lope  seems  lo 
have  sunk  under  suth  repeated  losses. 
At  a  more  enterprising  period  of  life, 
be  had  endeavoured  to  drown  his  grief 
in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  military  life; 
he  now  resolved  to  so6th  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  devotion.  Accordingly,  having 
been  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  he 
shortly  after  became  a  priest,  and  m 
>609  a  soit  of  honoiary  naerober*  of  the. 
brotherhood  of  St.  Francis.  But  devo- 
tion itseli'  could  not  break  in  upon  his 
habits  of  compo.<ttion;  and  af^  be  kd 
about  this  time  acquired  sufiicient  ^^ 
putalion  to  attract  the  envy  ofhisielioir 
poet>,  he  spared  no  exertions  to  main- 
tain his  post,  and  repel  the  criticisms  of 
his  enemies.'' 

The  faults  rather  than  the  succ^ 
of  Lope  drew  upon  him  the  censure, 
among  others,  of  Gongora  andCer-^ 
vsintes.  Envy  among  authors  seems 
liardly  to  have  existed  in  those  days. 
They  undei^ood  their  own  interests 
belter,  and  dealt  more  wisely,"  a* 
well  as  more  liberally  in  mutual 
Gommeiulations.  These  were  for- 
midable censors. 

"  1  he  genius  and  acquaremenlsf  rf 
Gongora  are  generally  ackno\v)*;dged  bt 
those  most  conversant  In  Spanish  lite*^ 
rature,  and  hi?  historical  ballads  or  ro- 
mances have  always  ^een  ester-rae'l  ti» 
most  perfect  specijnens  of  that  kind  of 
composition.  But  lii**  deske  of  novehy 
led  him  in  iiis  other  poems  to  adopt  t 
style  of  writing  so  vicious  and  affected 
that  Lope  with  all  his  extravagancies  i* 
a  modd  of  puritv  in  comparison  witli 
iiim.     He  was  however  tiKi  foimder  of  i 


*  Pellicer  l»ife  of  Corrante?:.? 
f  Don  Nidwlas  Antonio  in  Hibliolh^ca  Nova*  - 
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Icct  in  literature*.    The  style  called  iii 
CasliUan  cuhismo  oMfe^  its  origin  to  him. 
Tbis  aifeclaiion   consist:;   in  using  lan- 
guage so  pedantic,  metaphors;  so  strain- 
ed, and  constrilcliou  so  involved,   that 
few  readers  have  the  knowledge  requi- 
site to  understand  the  words,  and  yet 
fewer  the  ingenuity  to  discover  theailu- 
«on  or  patience  to  unravel    tlie    sen- 
tences.    These   authors    do    not  avail 
themselves  of  ihe  invention  of  letters  for 
the  purpONC  of  conveying,  but  of  con- 
cealing their  ideas,     'fhe  art  of  writing 
reduces  itself  with  them  to  the  talent  of 
puzzling  and  perplexing ;  and  they  re- 
quire in  their  readers  a  degree  of  in«^e- 
nuiiy  at  least  equal  fo  their  ownf .     The 
obscuriiy  of  Per  si  us  is  supposed  to  have 
nifHed  the  temper  of  a  saint,  and  an  in- 
dignant father  of  the  church  is  said  to 
liave condemned  his  satires  to  tlie  flames, 
with  this  passionate  but  sensible  observa* 
lion :  Si  nan  vis  inteUi^i  nmi  de.bat  le^^i. 
It  might  be  reasonable  to  suppo^^e,  that 
the  public  would  generally  acquiesce  in 
the  truth  of  this  maxim,  und  ihal  the  ap- 
plication of  it  would  be  one  of  the  few 
points  of  taste  in  which  their  judgment 
might  be  trusted.     But  it  is  the  fate  of 
genius  undirected  by  judgment  to  render 
its  very  defects  the  chief  object  of  ap- 
plause and  imitation  :  of  this  the  exaui- 
pleof  Gongora  furnishes  a  singular  illus- 
tration.    For  near  a  century  after   his 
death,  his  works  had  such  an  induence 
on  Castilian  poetry,  that  little  or  nothing 
was  admired  which  could  be  easily  un- 
derstood.    F2very  word  appeared  a  me- 
taphor,   and  every  sentence  a    riddle. 
This  revolution  in  the  taste  of  his  coun- 
Irymen  was  not  however  sudden  or  im- 
mediate; for  Gongora  himself  was  dis- 
appointed at  the  reception  given  to  what 
-Mras  termed  the  new  poetry^  and  the  little 
success  that  attended  his  first  efforts  at 
innovation  is  supposed  to  have  inflamed 


his  animosity  ?ific«'iinst  his. /not;e.  populai; 
cont'emporarie  f .  Lope  did  not  e^q^pe 
his  censures ;  and  galled  by  his  viruTent 
lampoons,  as  well  as  alarmed  at  the  pro* 
gress  vyhich  his  new  style  of  writing  was 
gradually  making,  he  occasionally  sa* 
tiriscd  the  style  without  naming  the  au^ 
tbors.  Even  in  his  p!aysare  to  be  found 
several  strokes  of  ridicule  on  this  subject; 
Thus  when  Severn  come'?  to  rcconx* 
mend  himself  as  a  poet  to  a  bridegroom  in 
the  Amhtudy  Obligacion,  Lope  the  bride* 
groons  asks  him  :  ,f 

/>/>.  Sois  vulgar  o  cuherano  ?  ♦ 

Sev.  Culto  soy. 

•  Lop.  Quedaos  en  casa 
y  e<ciibireis  mis  secretes. 
Sev.  Sus  setrelos  !   por  que  causa? 
Lop.  Porque  nadie  los  entienda. .  i . .  , 

Lop.  A  plain  or  polish'd  bard  ? 

Stv,  My  style's  polite. 
Lop.  My  secrets  then  remain  with  me  to 

write. 
Sev.  Your  secrets  ?  Why  ? 

Lop.  Becviuse,  politely  pennM, 
Their  meaning  sure  no  soul  shall 
comprehend. 

**  And  ajjain  in  the  Bizarrias  dc  Be- 
lisa,  the  heroine  of  that  piece,  in  describ- 
ing the  bad  qualitres  of  her  rival,  repre- 
sents her  as  a  pupil  of  the  new  school : 

*'  Aquella  que  escribe  encullo, 

Por  uquel  Griego  lenguagej 

Que  n»  le  supo  Ca<tilla, 

Ni  se  le  enseno  su  madre. 

She  who  writes  in  that  fine  polish'd  style. 
That  language  so  charmingly  Greek, 

Which  never  was  heard  in  Castile, 
And  her  mother  ne'er  taught  her  to 
speak." 

I  once  attempted  to  translate  the 
first  paragraph  in  Gongora's  Sole- 
dadesj  his  most  famous  poem,  in 
the  days  cf  his  fame.     The  diffi- 


*  ^.uzan's  Poetica,  c.  3.1.  i. 
-f-  For  a  specimen  of  this  style  1  have  only  to  refer  my  readers  to  Luzan'scritlci<m 
en  a  sonn«;f  of  Gongora,  ch.  15.  1.  2.  of  his  Poetica.  He  will  there  find  that  the 
pen  qfthe  kutorian  opens  the  gaies  of  memory,  and  that  nieinory  stamps  shadovis  on 
wunmds  qffoam.  By  these  expressions  Gongora  means  to  give  a  poetical  description 
of  tJae  art  of  writing  on  paper.  Luzan,  whoseobject  w  a^^  to  explode  this  fa«:te,  which 
VPa^s  prevalent  even  in  his  time,  does  not  do  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  Gongora, 
fend  quotes  only  his  defects  without  mentioning  those  poems  which  areexempt  from 
ifieniy  or  these  beauties  which  rendered  this  extravagant  style  so  palatable  to  the 


public 
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feulty,  not  to  saj^  ihipossibility,  of 
representing  bis  ^randjloquous  & 
•esquipeJfiliatv  cVxtipn  wdde  me 
abahdon  the  atteiupt  as  Iiopekss; 
were  the  book  however  now  at  hand, 
1  would  itgain  attempt  it  for  the  sake 
<kf  giving  the  reader  some  idea  of 
m^bat  nbt^iRg  bat  example  can  give 
ivm  an  idea  of.  Gongora  is  the 
frog  of  tl)«  fable,  etenially  strain- 
ing to  puff  ont'bis  meaning.  If  is 
fthva^s  come  riddle  my  riddle  I  Af- 
ter you  have  unravelled  the  maze 
of  hW  iibeiimngy  you  feet  like  one 
M'^o  has  miide  hisr  jaws  ache  with 
cracking  an  empty  nut  I  knov\' 
of  nothing  like  the  Holedadts^  ex- 
cept it  he  the  language  of  the 
Scalds,  whan  they  express  every 
thing  by  a  metaplior  drawMi  frcioi 
their  own  mytholog3%  Lord  Hol- 
land has  wen  described  the  charac- 
ter of  thia  remarkable  man,  and 
fairly  allowed  him  his  balance  of 
praise,  hut  hi^  historical  ballads  da 
not  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  com- 
xnendation  he  gives  them.  Even  in 
tliese  there  is  too  much  of  tlie  cvh 
iissivMy  tx)o  much  of  the  exiratJjfst^ 
superfine  polish,  wit  instead  of  fceU 
iog,  and  puns  in  the  place  of  pas- 
sion. His  comic  and  satirical  pieces 
*re  cartainty  excellent^ 

In  the  contest  with  Gongora, 
X/ope  demeaaed  himself  with  unu- 
sual moderation^  calmly  investi- 
.galed  the  faults  of  his  style,  ex- 
posed it  by  a  few  good-humoured 
parodies,  and  was  gefteix>us  enough, 
in  one  of  bis  poems^  to  celebrate  his 
tmquestioualMe  merits^  withoat  any 
allusion  to  these  defects,  k  is  eu- 
rious,  that  in  his  latter  days,  he 
yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  fa- 
shion, and  wrote  in  the  cnlti^^ted 
style  hi  msetf. 

Lord  Holland  seems  to  doubfe  whe- 
ther the  sonnet  which  attacks  Lope^ 
and  is  attributed  to  Cervantes,  be 
hi^or  not,  as  wlieliev^er  Cervantes 
bd^  mentioned  bim  in  his  pciatad 


works,  it  is  not  only  with  respedi 
but  admiration.    Tne  slight  mix* 
tAtre  of  censure  which  is  conveyed 
with  tht»  praise,  is  of  that  discii* 
fninating   and    friendly   character, 
which  would  rather  gratify  an  a»« 
thor  than   alVcml.      How  different 
were  thc!  fates  of  these  two  mcnl 
**  Cervantes  \va«  actually  starving 
in  the' same  street  where  Lope  irtt 
living   in    splendour  5"      Lope  i% 
now  almost  neglected  in  his  owa 
country,  and  Don  Quixotte  is  the 
only  iJook  which  is  read  with  the 
same  interest  in  every  couiUr)\iB 
Europel 

Lope  dedicated  another  loog 
pocmi,  iof  which  Maty  Queen  at 
ocots  was  the  hcrointe,  to  Popelli^ 
batiVIIL 

**  Upon  Uiis  occasion  he  received  frc® 
that  pontiff  a  letter  wriClen  in  his  ow» 
hand,  and  the  degree  of  dwtor  of  Ihe- 
olo|{(y*  ^uch  a  flattering  tribute  oF  A 
miration  sanctioned,  the  reverence  in 
which  his  name  was  held  in  Spain^  nA 
spread  his  fame  through  every  c-aibpTic 
country.  The  cardinal  Barberini  W* 
lowed  hira  wkh  veneration  in  thcUrecb; 
the  king  would  stop  to  gaffe  at  sodi » 
prodigy  ;  the  people  crowded  round bift 
wherever  he  appeared :  the  learned a^ 
the  studious*  thronged  to  Madrid  fr« 
every  part  or  Spain  to  see  this  ph»a 
oftlifir  country,  this  *'  mobster  of  fi«* 
.  ralure;*'  and  even  Italians,  r.o  exttati' 
gant  admirers  in  general  of  pcietrjf  to 
is  not  their  own,  made  pilgrimages  ffli» 
their  country  for  the  •ole  purpose  J 
conversing  with  Lope.  So  assodalrf 
was  thc  idea  of  excellence  with  hisnaS^i 
I  hat  it  grew  in  conimon  convcrsatwslB 
signjfy  any  thing  perfect  in  its  Wl 
end  a  Loj^e  diamond^  a  Lope  day,  if* 
Lope  woman,  became  fashionable  id 
familiar  modes  of  expressing  their  goQ 
qualities.  His  poetry  was  as  adi-i 
tageous  to  his  fortune  as  to  his  fasK 
the  king  enriched  him  with  pensfoasab 
chaplaincies;  the  pope  honoured  tk 
wilh  dignities  and*  preferments;  an 
ev^ry  nobleman  at  court  aspired  to  d 
character  of  bis  Mse^nas,  by  cunfenil 


*  Moatftlyan,  Faniaso  E^^pai^ot,  &c. 
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)ipon  bim  .frequent  and  valuable  pre* 
tentt,  Hi<  nntiual  income  was  not  lesf 
than  1500  (iucnts  exclusive  ofthe^ice 
of  his  plays,  which  Cervantes  insinuates 
that  lie  was  never  inclined  to  forego*  and 
Montaivan  estimates  at  SO^OOCk  He  re» 
Cisived  in  presents  from  individuals  as 
much  as  lO^^OO  more«  His  appiicaiiivi 
of  these  sums  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
.  |he  nation  froui  which  he  dref^  them« 
Improvident  and  indi^^criininaie  charity 
ran  away  with  these  gains,  immense  as 
Ithev  were,  and  rendered  his  lite  ufipro- 
filat>lc  to  his  friends*  and  uncotnfbriable 
toliimself." 

"  He  continued  to  publish  plays  and 
poems*  and  in  receive  every  remunera» 
tion  that  adulation  and  generosity  could 
bestow*  till  tlie  >ear  \6$5,  wheureligi* 
•us  thoughts  ti|kd  rendered  him  ao  hypo- 
chondriac that  be  could  hardly  beixin- 
sidered  as  in  full  possession  of  hif  un- 
derstanding.     On  the  l!2d  of  August^ 
which  wa>  Friday*  he  fell  himself  more 
than    usually  oppressed  in   spirits  and 
weak  with  age;    but  he  was  so  much 
more  anxious  about  the  health  of  his 
,  soul  <han  of  his  body*  that  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  tiie  privilege  to  which 
Ills    infirmities  entitled  him*   of  eating 
meat;  and  even  resumed  the  flagella- 
tion %  to  \iilu'ch  he  had  accustomed  liim- 
"aelf,    with    more    than  usual   severity. 
This  discipline  is  supposed  to  have  has- 
tened his  death.    He  fell  ill  on  that  night* 
and   having  passed  the  necessary  cere- 
roonies  with  excessive  devotion*  he  ex- 
pired  on  Monday  the  26ih  of  August 
1635. 

^  The  sensation  producecj  by  his 
deaths  was,  if  possible*  more  astonishing 
Ihan  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held 
while  living.  The  splendour  ofhisfu- 
jneralj  ivhich  wasconducted  at  thecl\arge 
of  the  most  munificent  of  his  pations^  the 
tf uke  ^'^  Sesa,  the  number  and  language 
pi  the  sermons  on  that  occasion,  the 
fboixmetition  of  poets  of  all  countries  in 
celeDrating  his  genius  and  lamenting  his 
'*osa«  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
poetry,  ^nd  perhaps  scarcely  equalled 
^lihose  of  roplty  itself.  The  ceremo- 
ities  attending  his  interment  continued 


for  nine  day*.'  The  prie^ts^r  JescriliNe^ 
him  as  a  saint  in  his  life*  and  /ep|e;  <* 
sented  his  superiority  o\'cr  the  classics  ih  ^^ 
ptietry  as  great  as  that  of  the  rdigloiL 
which  he  pmfessed  vi%\  pv^er  tiie  hca* 
then.  The  writings  which  were  seleetei 
from  the  multitude  produced  on  Cbeoc» 
casion  fill  more  than  two  large  vohimes.^ 

Yet  Lope  de  Vtea  was  apt  ccnn-i 
tented  either  with  bis  fataie  or  hi« 
profits  ?  and  actually  complained  of 
neglect,  envy,  and  poverty !  Th*« 
Son  of  the  Horseleech  otight  to  be 
p«t  into  the  Ppoverbs  as  ilie  fiftti 
thing  thatr  never  could  be  satisfied. 
Great  men  hav#  never  complained. 
When  Cervuntes  bursts  into  la- 
mentations, it  is  not  for  himself  but 
for  his  country,  apd  Milton  oniy 
says,  that  he  is  fallen  upon  evil 
4ays. 

^  4*  As  ao  author  be  is  most  known^  as 
indeed  he  is  mcxt  wonderful,  lor  the 
prodigious  number  of  his  writings  J. 
Tweht^'-one  million  three  hui>dred  thou- 
sand of  his  lines  are  staid  to  be  actually 
printed ;  and  no  less  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred plays  of  his  composition  to  hare 
been  acted  en  the  sta^e.  He  never- 
theless asserts  in  one  of  his  last  poems, 
that* 

**  No  es  minima  paite,  aunque  es  tk- 

ceso, 
De  lo  que  esti  por  imprimir*  to  ifi^* 

preso. 

•♦  Tlw  printed  part  though  far  too  Targe, 

is  less 
Than  that  which  yet  unprinted  waits  thfl 

press.^ 

*'  It  is  true  that  the  CB<tt«lian  language 
is  copious ;  tl?at  the-  verses  are  ol^ 
extremely  short,  and  thai  the  laws  of 
metre  aiid  of  rhyme  §  are  by  no  means 
sever9.  Yet  were  we  to  give  credit  to 
such  accounts  allowir\g  him  to  begin 
his  compositions  at  the  age  of  thirteen* 
we  muU  believe  that  upon  an  average 
he  wrote  more  than  nine  hundred  linea 
a  day ;  a  fertility  of  imagination*  and  % 
celerity  of  pen*  whtch^  when  weronsW 


*  Mgntatran* 

t  SeeFanerat  Sermons.^— SanchaS  edit,  of  Lo[e. 
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ISer  theociiupation^  of  bis  life  as  a  sol- 
cli«,  -a  secretary,'  a  master  of  a  family, 
and  a  prie.'?(;  hi>'  acquirement^^  in  Latin, 
luKan  and  P()r4ui;ue>e;  and  itis  repu- 
lation  for  erudition,  become  not  only 
improbable,  but,  abs*)luiel}' .  and,  one 
may  almo^t  say,  pliysically  impossible. 

"  As  the  credibility  however  of  mira- 
ples  must  depend  upon  the  weight  of 
evidence,  it  will  not  be  foreign  lo  the 
purpose  to  examine  the  testimonies  we 
possess  of  this  extraordinary  facility  and 
exuberance  of  composition.  There  does 
not  now  exist  the  fourth  part  of  the 
works  wfaicb  he  and  his  admirers  men- 
tion, yet  enough  remains  to  render  him 
one  of  the  most  voluminous,  authors 
that  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  Such  was 
bis  fBcilily,  tlmt  he  intbrms  us  in  his 
Eclogue  to  Claudio,  that  more  than  a 
huntired  tiroes  he  composed  a  play  and 
produced  it  on  the  stage  in  twenty -four 
,i)ours.  Montalvan  declares  that  he  lat- 
terly WTote  in  metre  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  in  prose,  and  in  confir- 
n>ation  of  it  he  relates  the  following 
story*: 

'* '  His  pen  was  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  mind,  as  he  invented  even  more 
than  bis  hand  was  capable  of  transcrib- 
ing. He  wrote  a  comedy  in  two  days, 
which  it  would  not  be  very  easy  for  the 
mo'^t  expeditious  amanuensis  to  copy 
out  in  the  time.  At  Toledo  he  wrote 
fifteen  acts  in  fifteen  days,  which  made 
^ve  comedies.  These  he  read  at  a  pri- 
vate house j  where  Maestro  Joseph  de 
Valdebieso  was  present  and  was  wit- 
ness of  the  whole;  but  because  this  is 
variously  related,  I  will  mention  what  I 
iiyselfknow  from  my  own  knowledge*. 
Roquede  Figueroa,  the  writer  for  the 
theatre  at  Madrid,  was  at  such  a  loss  Tor 
comedies  that  the  doors  of  the  theatre 
dc  la  Cruz  was  shut ;  but  as  it  was  in 
the  Carnival,  he  was  so  anxious  upon 
the  subject  thai  Lope  and  myself  agreed 
lo  compose  a  joint  comedy  as  fast  as 
posjiible.  It  was  the  Tercera  Ordtn  de 
San  Franci'ico,  and  is  the  very  cmc  in 
which  Arias  acted  the  part  of  the  saint 
more  naturally  than  was  ever  witnessed 
<4n  the  stage.  The  first  act  fell  to  Lope's 
Jot,  and  the  second  to  mine}  we  dis- 
patched  these  in  two  days,  aiid  thelhird 
was  lo  be  divided  into  eight  leaves  each. 


As  It  w^as  bad  weather,  I  reraained  {r 
his  house  that  night,  and  knowing  that 
I  could  not  e({ual  him  in  the  exccuiioQ,  I 
had  a  fancy  to  bent  him  in  the  dispalcli 
of  the  business;   for  this  purpose  I  got 
up  at  two  o'clt)ck,  and  at  eleven  had 
completed  my  share  of  the  work.    I  im- 
mediately went  out  to  look  for  him,  and 
found  him  very  deeply  occupied  with  en 
orange-trt^e  that  had  been  fro>i-bitten  in 
the  night.     Upon  my  asking  him  how  he 
had  gone  on  with  his  task,  he  answered, 
'  I  set  about  it  at  five;  but  1  finished  the 
act  an  hour  ago ;  took  a  bit  of  ham  fee 
breakfast;    wrote  an  epistle  offifiytrijH 
lets;  and  have  watered  the  whole  of  Ine 
garden:  which  has  notalittls  fatigucdmc- 
Then  taking  out  the  papers,  be  read  roc  ; 
the  eight  leaves  and  the  triplets;  acii-  • 
cumstance  that  would   have  asibni^bed 
me,  had  I  not  known  the  fertility  of  his 
genius,  and  the  dominion  he  hfid  ovf( 
tiie  rhymes  of  our  language.** 

One  of  his  admirers  told  an  Ite- 
liau,    he    was  so     good    a    poet, 
that  in  order  to  oblige  a  frieno,  he 
wrote  a  whole  comedy,  with  a  Im 
and  EiitremesiSj  in  one  night.  That, 
Sir,  replied  the  Italian,  proves  bim 
to  be  a  good  friend,  but  not  a  good 
poet.     He  has  beerr  called  the  Po- 
tosi  of  rhymes.  The  quantity  which 
he  produced  is  certainly  wonderful, 
but  it  will  appear  less  so,  if  it  be 
considered  what  other  writers  have 
accomplished.     Francesco  Macedo 
&    Vicente  Marines    must    nwW 
have  equalled  him  in  this  point.  Of 
course  they  all  wrote  verse  as  ra- 
pidly as  prose,  which  is  not  remark- 
able :    they  never  stopt    to  reject 
what  was  bad,  and  all  the  wonder 
lies   in   the    mere  manual  labour, 
But  if  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
taking  them  upon  the  largest  calcu- 
lation, were  printed  as  prose,  wouli 
they  fill  as  many  volumes  as  some 
of  the  lathers,  and  of  the  schcolmea 
have   filled  with   composition,  re- 
quiring the  iutensest  intellectual  la- 
bour? Our  good  old  Philemon  Hol- 
land did  not  indeed    use  quite  so 
many  pens  as  Lopei  de  Vcg-a,   but 


^  Montalvan's  Eulogium. 
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lie  musl  have  consumed  as  much 
ink.  The  truth  is,  that  the  indus- 
try of  others  only  appears  miracu- 
lous, when  compared  with  our  own 
indolence.  The  author  who  should 
rise  at  five,  and  write  till  the  fa- 
mily hour  of  breakfast,  tlmngh  he 
goes  the  rest  of  the  day  to  his  amuse- 
ments, would  find  himself  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  as  voluminous  a 
writer asVoltaire.  No  miser  ever  wou- 
,  dered  at  the  accumulation  of  riches, 
and  time  is  the  only  thing  of  which 
it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  be  ava- 
ricious. 

Three  of  Lope's  epics  have  been 
noticed  ;  from  the  Corona  Tragica, 
Lord  Holland  has  given  the  speech 
of  Mary,  when  her  sentence  is  an- 
nounced, as  the  only  passage  rising 
at  ail  above  mediocrity.  We  shall 
copy  it,  for  it  fiossesses  great  merit ; 
if  be  had  always  written  thus,  he 
«ever  could  have  sunk  into  neg- 
lect, 

"Thanksforyoiirnews,ilIustrious  lords* 

she  cried; 
I  greet  the  doom  that  must  my  griefs 
decide: 
SadtlK)ugh  it  be,  though  sense  must  shrink 

from  pain, 
Y^t  the  immortal  soul  the  trial  shall  sus- 
tain. 
'*  But  had  the  fatal  sentence  reached  my 
ears  • 

In  France,  in  Scotland,  with  my  hus- 
band crown'd, 
Not  age  itself  could  have  allayed  my 
fears,    . 
And  my  poor  heart  bad  shudderM  at 
the  sound. 
But    now  immur'd  for  twenty  tedious 
years. 
Where  nought  my  listening  cares  can 
catch  around 
But  fearful  noise  of  danger  and  alarms. 
The  frequent  threat  of  deatli,  and  con- 
stant din  of  arms, 
*'*  Ah  !    what  have  I  in   dying  to  be^ 
moan  ? 
What  punishment  in  death  can  they 
<|fivis6 
for  her  who  living  only  lives  to  groan, 
^n<J  see  continual  death  before  her 
*?^'es  I 


"  Comfort's  in  death,  where  'tis  inlife  un- 
known; 
Who  death  expects  feels  more  than  he 
who  dies: — 

Though  too  much  valour  may  our  fortune 
try. 

To  live  in  fear  of  death  is  many  times 
to  die. 

*'  Where  liave  I  e'er  repos'd  in  silent 

ni^ht. 
But  death^:;  stern  image  stalkM  around 

my  bed  ? 
What  morning  e'er  arose  on  me  with 

hght. 
But  on  my  health  some  sad  disaster 

bred  ?  »     ' 

"  Did  Fortune  ever  aid  my  war  or  flight,   . 

Or  grant  a  refuge  for  my  hapless  head? 
Still  at  ray  life  some  fearful  phantom 

aim*d,  ;  • 

My  draughts  with  poison  drugg'd,  tdy 

towers  widi  treachery  flamed. 
^*  And  now  with  fatal  certainly  I  know 
Is  come  the  hour  that  my  sad  beitiS 

ends. 
Where  life' must  perish  with  a  single. 

blow ; 
Then  mark  her  death  whom  stedfast 

faith  attends: 
*'  My  cheeks  unchanged,  my  inward  calm 

shall  show. 
While  free  from  foes,  serene,  my  ge- 

nerous  friends, 
I  meet  my  death — or  rather  I  should  say. 
Meet  my  eternal  life,   my  everlasting 

day." 
The  Circe  and  the  Andromeda, 
Lord  Holland  has  not  read.  My^- 
thological  subjects  are  by  no  means 
inviting,  the  Spaniards  have  how^ 
evor  a  poem  upon  Orpheus,  by 
Jauregni,  which  contains  much  to 
requite  a 'reader  for  perusing  it, 
.  As  Lope  had  rivalled  Ariosto  in  hjs 
Angelica,  so  he  thought  to  rival 
Tasso  in  his  Jerusalem.  This  poem 
like  the  former  consists  of  twenty 
cantos,  it  is  equally  irregular  aad 
extravagant  in  story,  and  does  not 
contain  parts  of  such  beautj^  yet  it 
is  not  one  of  those  books  over  which 
the  reader  feels  dispose  J  to  fall 
asleep.  Among  other  odd  things 
it  contains  a  long  string  of  riddles, 
.  There  is  in  the  ^st  g§into    a  pi^- 

Dd  4  * 
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tu»e,  w^ich  walks  out  of  the  pan- 
«6i,  fls  ill  the  Castle  of  Otranro.  A 
Poitngneso  who  wrote  imdtfr  the 
feigned  namf*  of  Diogo  Camaclio, 
has  5^llj|ided  very  neatly  to  this  Je. 
ru:>alf^  ;.nd  ihe  Arcadia,  and  thftir 


great  inltTJoriiy  to  the  epic,   and 
thp  pastoral  of  fasso* 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume 
is  taken  up  with  au  examination  of 
l^ope  de  Vega  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
his  productions  decided  the  charac- 
^r  of  th<^  Spanish  stage,  and  to  his 
{jeniu$thereFore,8ays  the  author,  are 
111  some  measure  to  be  ascribed,  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
IBodern  drama  from  the  anticnt. 

♦*  Vv'lialevcr  may  be  iheir  co»parativ^ 
merit  ii  is  surely  both  absurd  and  pe* 
|/i^tic  to  judge  of  the  one  by  rules  laid 
,^wn  for  tijc  oUier, — a  practice  which 
had  be^n  in  the  time  of  Lope,  and  is 
pot  altogfjtbcr  abandoned  to  this  day. 
There  are  many  excellencies  to  which  all 
dramatic  author*  of  every  age  must  as- 
pire, and  their  success  in  these  ioi  m  the 
iu>t  point*  of  cv>mpa^ison :  but  to  censure 
a  modern  author  fur  not  following  the 
plan  of  SophocIeSf  is  aa  absurd  as  to  ob* 
jecl  to  a  fresco  that  it  is  not  painted  in 
oil  colours;  or,  as  Tiraboschi,  in  his  pa- 
rallel of  A  rio^to  and  Tasso,  happily  ob- 
serves, to  blame  Livy  for  not  writing  a 
poem  instead  of  a  history.  The  Greek 
tragedians  are  probably  superior  to  all 
moderns,  if  wc  except  Racine,  m  the 
correctness  of  their  taste,  and  their  equals 
at  least  in  the  sublimity  of  their  poetry, 
find  in  the  just  and  spirited  delineation 
of  UK)Ne  events  and  passions  which  they 
represent.  These,  however,  are  the  me* 
rit«  of  the<exe(ution  ra&er  tiian  of  the 
design;  the  talents  of  the  discinle  rather 
ihan  the  excellence  of  the^iiool ;  and 
prove  the  skill  of  the  workman,  not  the 

f)erfection  of  the  system.  Without  dwel- 
Ing  on  the  expulsion  of  »he  chorus  (a 
most  unnatural  and  inconvenient  ma- 
^bine-^,  the  moderns,  by  admitting  a 
cpmplicatiqn  of  plot,  have  introduced  a 
Ip'eater  variety  pfincidentsand  characters. 
The  province  of  pivention  is  enlarged; 
new  passions,  pr  at  least  new  forms  of 
the  sam^  (lassion,  ar^  brought  within  the 
scope  ot  dramatic  poetry.  Fresh  sources 
«f  iuie|c&l  are  oprae^  apd  (Ktdi|ioiMil 


powers  of  lomgioaiion  rafled  -jnto:aD» 
tf  vtty.    Can  we  then  deny  what  fxiendt 
ka  jurnidiclion  and  eniiauces  it^  interest 
to  be  an  iqnprerement,  in  an  ait  «bow 
professed  object  is  to. stir  the  patsioniby 
the  imitalton  ol' human  actions?" In  si)* 
ing  this  I  do  not  mean  to  justiiy  ths 
breach  of  decorum,  the  neglect  of  probtt 
bility,  the  anachronisms  and  either  extra» 
vegan cies  of  the  founders  of  the  modem 
theatre.     Because  the  first  discipWs  of 
the  school  were  not  mijKieb  of  pertectieo, 
it  does  not  follow  that  tl)e  fitDdamestat 
maxims  w<rre  defective.    The  mdmesi 
of  their  workmanship  is  no  proof  of  the 
inferiority  of  tlie  material;  nor  does  the 
want  of  »kill  deprive  them  of  the  merit  of 
Imving  discovered  the  mine.    The  £uilti 
objected  to  tltem  form  kk>  neoes«ary  part 
of  the  system  they  introduced.    Their 
followers  in  every  coftntry  liave  eikhet 
completely   corrected  or  'gradiiaHT  ^ 
formed  such  abuses.     Tho«p  who  boir 
not  implicitly  to  the  authority  of  Aristo* 
tie,  yet  avoid  such  violent  outrages « 
are  common  in  our  early  playsw    And 
those  who  pique  themselves  on  the  strict 
obi^ervance  o^  his  laws,  betray  m  the 
comhict,  the  sentiments,  ih^  characters, 
and  the  dialogue  of  their  pieces  (espect*' 
ally  of  tiieir  oumedies ),  more  re^cmUanCB 
to  the  modern  timn  the  aatiefit  iheatit: 
their  code  may  be  Grecbp,  bat  theit 
xnanners  in  spite  of  titemseK-es  are  &)»•' 
nish,  English,  or  French  :— diey  may  re^ 
nmince  their  pedigree,  aiid  even  cbaaj^ 
their  dress,  but  they  catinot  divest  ther 
features  of  a  certain  family  likeness  tt. 
their  poetical  progenitors.*' 

'5  Lope  was  contemporary  w^h  Wh 
Shakr^perc  and  Fletcher,  hx  the  di»4CB; 
of  their  subjects,  and  in  the  conaurtst, 
their  fjhlcs,  a  resemblance  piay  oftea 
be  fouml,  which  is  no  doubt  to  oe  atiri- 
buted  to  the  taste  and  opinions  of  the- 
limes,  rather  than  to  any  knowledge  of 
each  other's  wriii(;gs.  ft  is  indeed  ia 
thi<  point  of  view  that  the  Spanish  poet 
can  be  compared  with  the  greatest  ud*  i 
vantage  to  himseir,  to  tlie  great  founder 
of  our  tJ)eatre.  h  is  true  that  iminia-| 
gery  mav  occasionally  remind  the  En^-, 
iish  reader  of  Shakspere ;  but  Lis  ioath 
nients,  especially  in  tragedy,  are  more 
like  Dry  den  and  his  contemporaries  thaQ 
tlieir  predecessors.  The  feelings  of  Shai- 
spere'^  chiiracter^  are  the  result  of  paS- 
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iiQfit  common  to  all  men;  the  extras 
vi^ttsentiment^of  Lopt^^p  as-of  Dry^ 
^ra's  heroes  are  derived  from  an  arti« 
icUlitaleof  society,  from  ttotjons  Mg- 
pAVtd  bv  eliivslrj  and  eBi»ggerated  07 
romance.     In  i)t!i  dtflineation  of  charac* 
Itr  ho  is  yet  luore  unlike,  and  it  is  scarce 
ncoe«ary  to  add,  greatlj  inferior;  but 
in  thecmnce  and  cx>nduct  of  bis  subjects, 
if  he  equals  him  in  extravagance  and  im* 
pfobatMlitj,  lie  doRS-not  tall  short  of  him 
m  interest  and  variety.    A  rapid  i^ucce^* 
sion  of  everiU)  and  sudden  changes  in 
the  situation  of  the  }XM^nage«,  are  the 
charms  by  which  he  interests  us  so  forci- 
bly ill  hi^  plots.    These  are  the  only  tea- 
t'aresoltbe  Spanish  stage  which  Cor  neiUe 
left  unimproved  f  and    to  these  some 
sHght  resemblance  may  be  traced  in  the 
opeias  of  Aletastasio,  whom  the  Spaniards 
represent  as  the  admirer  and  imitator  of 
their  theatre.  *  In  his  heroic  plays  there 
is  a  greater  variety  of  plot  than  in  his 
comedies;  tboagh  rt  is  not  te  be  expected 
that  in  the  many  hundreds  he  composed, 
he  should  not  often  repeat  the  same  si* 
tuatiofi  and  events.    On  the  whole,  how. 
ever,  4he  fertility  of  his  genia!;>  in  the 
contrivance  of  interesting  plots,  is  as  sur« 
i>rising  as  in  the  composition  of  verse. 
VVmoog  the  many  i  have  read,  I  have  not 
fiiiieo  on  one  wmch  does  not  strongly  iix 
the  attentioni  and  though  many  of  his 
f>lQUhare  been  transferred  to  the  French 
and  English  stage,  and  rendered  more 
correct  and  more  probable,  they  have 
seldom  or  never  been  improved  iu  the 
gnaii  afCide  of  exciting  curiosity  and  in« 
terest..    This  was  the  spell  by  which  he 
efX!baoted  the  populace,  to  whose  taste 
^^  won<lers  he  is  accused  of  having  sacri^ 
ficed  so  much  solid  reputation.    True  it 
ssihat  his  extraordinary  and  embarrassing 
aiiqations   are  often  as  unprepared  by 
previous  events'  as  tliey  are  unforeseen 
^j   the  audience;  they  come  upon  one 
hy  surprise,  and  when  we  know  them, 
we  are  as  much  at  a  !oss  to  account  for 
such  strange  occurrences  as  before ;  they 
are  jnoduced,  not  fof  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hiBiting  the  peculiarities  ot  character,  or 
Ihe  workir^gs  of  nature,  but  with  a  view 
vFvitonishing  the  audience  with  strange, 
■nexpected,  unnatural,  and  often  incon. 
si<tent  conduct  in  some  of  Ihe  pruicipal 
characters.   Nor  is  tliis  the  onlv  deficit  in 
kta  plots.    The  personages,  like  the  au- 
isor,  are  full  of  intrigue  and  invention; 
and  while  they  lay  schemes  and  devise 


tints,  with  as  much  ingennity  as  Lope 
imself,  they  seem  to  be  actuated  hy  the 
same  motives  also;  lor  it  is  difiicult  lo 
discover  any  other  than  tiiat  of  diverting 
and  surprismg  the  audience*  Their  eU 
forts  were  geneially  attended  with  suc- 
cess. All  contemporary  authors  bear 
testimony  te  the  popularity  of  Lope'd 
pieces;  and  for  many  years  he  continued 
the  favouite  of  the  public.  Stories  are 
related  of  the  atidience  taking  so  lively 
an  interest  in  his  ptayi:,  a«  totally  to 
give  way  to  the  ilKision,  and  to  interrupt 
the  representation.  A  spectator  on  one 
occasion  is  said  to  have  interfered  with 
^reat  anxiety  for  the  protection  of  an  un*^ 
luriunate  princess—*  dando  voces,'  says 
my  author, '  contra  e)  critej  homidda  que 
degollaba  al  parecer  una  Hama  inocenle* 
— CTying  out  ajrainst  the  cruel  murderer, 
who  to  all  appearance  was  slaying  an  in. 
nocenl  lady/* 

As  the  best  method  of  conveying 
some  idea  of  Lope's  draniatic  cha- 
racter,  a  sketcU  ia  given  of  one  of 
Ilia  nsost  interesting  pj<'>y9»  La  Es* 
trella  de  Sevilia.  Tlie  stoiy  ig 
briefly  thus.  The  king  wklies  to 
seduce  Estrella,  and  obtains  ad- 
mittance into  the  house  by  the 
treachery  of  a  female  slave,  her 
brother  Bustos  Tabera  overhears 
him  and  draws  upon  him  ;  the  king 
to  save  himself  is  compelled  to  de* 
clare  his  name,  wbicn  Tabera  af- 
fects to  disbelive.  He  lets  him  es^ 
cape,  and  puts  tlie  slave  to  death* 
The  king  sends  for  Sancbo  Ortiz, 
who  is  called  tiio  Cid  of  Andaissia, 
tells  him  there  is  a  traitor  iH  the 
citj^,  who  must  be  slain,  makes 
him  promise  to  slay  him,  And  then 
gives  him  a  paper  containing  his 
name.  When  Sancho  Ortiz  opens 
it  he  is  greatly  distressed,  for  he  ia 
on  the  point  of  marrying  £^trella. 
Loyalty  however  is  paraiootuit  to 
every  tiling,  and  be  quarrels  with 
Tabera,  and  kills  him.  The  re^ 
of  the  story  is  deficient  in  inte* 
rest,  it  relates  to  Estrella's  ftruggles 
between  resentment  and  love,  and 
the  king's  vain  endeavours  to  make 
the  judges  acquit  Sancho  Ortiz^ 
widiotit  tarowing  that  he  set  him  oii 
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Sivph  a  story  could  excite  no  sy m- 
patliy  in  our  countiy.  Give  an  Eng- 
lish audience  as  much  magic,  and  as 
much  miracle  as  you  will,  so  long  as 
the  human  agents  act  from  palpable 
«ind  conceivable  motives,  noincreda- 
lity  will  be  felt.  They  will  tolerate 
madness,  as  madness,  but  the  frantic 
or  idiotic  loyalty  of  Sencho  Ortiiz 
could  not  be  borne.  They  would 
revolt  at  it,  as  they  did  at  the 
passion  of  hatred  in  De  Mout- 
ibrd^  as  something  too  monstrous, 
ami  too  shocking  to  be  believed. 
In  Spain  this  was  not  felt ;  assassins 
were  cnnployed  by  their  princes, 
and  the  stage  only  related  that  of 
former  times,  which  the  historians 
dared  not  record  of  their  own. 

Lord  Holland  has  translated  some 
scenes  of  this  play  into  rhyme,  as 
,  we  think  injudiciously.  .  To  this  he 
«ras  perhaps  induced  by  the  general 
resemblance  of  I-ope  to  Dryden  in 
t,lie  false  heroism  of  his  characters, 
and  the  false  sublime  of  his  style, 
and  also  by  his,  as  we  think,  vjidue 
admiration  of  Racine.  It  is  trifc 
that  rhy  me  well  represents  the  point 
and  antithesis  to  which  the  Sj>anish 
dramatists  are  led  in  like  manner  by 
their  metre ;  but  it  is  fa;al  to  the 
better  parts.  Nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter than  the  blank  vefee  of  our  old 
dramatists,  not  of  Howe,  Young, 
and  their  miserable  successors. 
Rhyme  has  been  tried,  and  fairly 
.triedy  not  failing  from  any  defid- 
cnc^jof  skill  or  of  genius  iii  the  ar- 
tist. We  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
it,  not*  even  when  it  is  so  ably 
wiilten,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Much  of  what  Lord  Holland  says 
of  the  original  metre,  appUes  to  the 
common  English  couplet.  ^ 

'  •^  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that 
.'the  frequent  recurrence' of  antithesis  on 
the  Spanish  fUge  was  a  natural  conse- 
qut-nce  gf  the  ^bprt  verses,  in  which  ino««t 
of  their  gld  scene?  are  f  omposed.  As 
•the  public  are  extremely  partial  lo  that 
metre,  whicii  is  nearly  th«  same  as  that 
^f  the  old  ballads  or  romances,  ami  as 
"Jbey  think  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  r^ 


.citation^  a  stranger  should  sp^ak.ivith 
great  diHidence  in  his  own  judgmeot, 
when  it  is  at  variance  with  the  Spaniard; 
on  such  a  subject ;  but.  it  t$  ceriunihat 
such  dialogues  as  contain  most  poinU, 
are  those  whicli  are  best  received  on  iheit 
stage;  and  few  couplets  in  that  metre 
are  quoted  with  approbation  by  their 
critics,  but  such  as  abound  in  antiibesis, 

.or  such  as  are  confe^^sedly  ol  a  nature  too 
lyrical  for  representation.    The  love  of 

.  epigram  may  have  rendered  a  metre  p^ 
culiarly  favourable  to  it,  popular;  bat,  i 
from  the  history  of  their  poetry,  1  an 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  qngram  la- 
ther owes  its  popularity  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  metre,  which,  when  the  language 
is  somewhat  refined,  becomes  insipMl 
without  it.  Such  short  pauses  are  evi- 
dently, more  calculated  for  the  expres-  ^ 
sion  of  wit  than  of  passion.    Henc«ilii 

.  not  unusual  for  the  characters  of  Lope 
when  placed  in  embarrassing  situaticoti 
and  wavering  between  the  most  viobl 
and  opposite  affections,  to  express  liar  j 
wishes,  describe  their  feelings  and  jm* 
lify  their  conduct  in  a  long  siring  of  r* 
soning  epigrams;  of  which  the  Io^cb 
not  very  convincing,  and  the  wit  ew- 
dently  misplaced.' 

There  .are  however  other  passages 
in  Lope's  plays  which  are  with  strict 
propriety  rendered  as  if  they  wet 
detached  poems,  or  songs  inserted 
in  the  drama,  the  following  sianzs 
are  of  this  character. 

"  Let  no  one  say  that  there  is^heed;" 

Of  time  for  love  to  groir ; 
Ah  no!  the  Iqvc  that  kiils  indeed 

Dispatches  at  a  bIovw»     ,  \         ' 
^'  The  sperk  whfch  but  by  slovv  degrei 

Is  nursed  into  a  Bame,  ' 

Is  habit,  friendship,  what  you  please; 

But  Love  is  not  its  name.  ] 

*'  For  love  to  be  completely  true. 

It  death  at  sight  should  deal. 
Should  be  the  fi r&t  one  ever  knew,       i 

in  short,  be  that  I  feel,  , 

.**  To  writCj  to  sjifh,  and  to  converse,  i 

For  years  lo  play  the  fool;  | 

' Tis  to  put  passion  out  to  purse,  I 

And  send  one's  hear},  to  school,    i 
"  Love,  all  at  once,  should  from  iheeail 
.    ,  .  Siajt  up  full  grown  and  lallj 
Jf  not  an  Adam  at  his  hirih, 

Jie  i5poloveat^^l/^ 
J- 
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More  than  five  hundred  of  Lope 
tie  Vega's  plays  are  still  extant. 
Many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
Bcaroe,  but  all  merit  preservation. 
The  editor  of  his  other  works,  if 
that  publication  bad  succeeded, 
Would  have  collected  theni.  An 
Institution  is  wanting  in  every  couur 
^y  for  publishing  such  boolcs,  as 
Jl)eing  of  real  iaiportance,  will  not 
answer  as  a  trade  speculation.  The 
booksellers  wi!l  and  must  consider 
their  own  interests  as  the  main  ob- 
ject, but  the  interests  of  literature 
ouglit  not  to  be  entirely  in  their  ^ 


hands.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
engraft  a  plan  of  this  kiud  upon  tbo 
London  Institution. 

Some  passages  in  this  vohirne 
lead  us  to  hope,  that  it  will  not  be 
Lord  Holland's  only  wqrfc  upon  Spa- 
nish literature.  The  merits  of  tlm 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  point 
out,  the  reader  will  have  felt  them 
in  the  extracts  which  we  have  given, 
and  i)e  will  find  e\ery  where  in  thij 
work  itself,  the  same  easy  and  ua- 
aft'ected  style,  the  same  sound  judg« 
njept,  and  the  s^ine  natufal  an4 
beautiful  verse. 


Ajlt.    l^VIl.    Tlie  life  and  literary  Works    qf  Mcfiel  Mgelo  JStuomTTQiu    Jh 

R.  DuppA.  # 

Mtt/Anff-sTai  Tij  f/MXXov  n  iMii/.ti<riT0Uf  is  Michel  Angelo  having  been  written 
^he  motto  which  Mr.  Duppa  has  af-  differently  by  different  authors,  th^ 
fixed  to  bis  book^  and  never  can  it  reasons  for  preferring  that  mode 
be  applied  with  more  fitness  to  any  which  is  here  adopted,  are  given  it| 
one  tnan  t^  Michel  Angelo,  a  man  the  Preface,  Angelo  is  made  Ag- 
in the  best  and  strictest  sense  of  the  nolo  bv  the  Tuscans,  Angiolo  by- 
word, truly  great.  An  admirable  the  Bofognese,  and  Anziolo  by  the 
head  oF  this  orreat  man  is  given  by  Venetians.  The  Roman  form  An- 
Bartolozzi  ;  the  last  work,  we  be- 
lieve^ ot^  that  excellent  artist,  before 
he  quitted  this  country,  in  which, 

and  for  which  he  had  done  so  much, 
(haYingbeen  the  main  agent  in  tnin- 

ing  the  balance  of  trade,  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  engravings,  in  its  favour,) 

to  accept  ^  pension  in  his  old  age 

f^rom  Portugal,  a  country  on  whose 

gi-a*itude  and  liberality  lie  had  no 

tclaims^  and  where  his  talents  would 

he  useless. 

Mn  Duppa,  in  his  former  magni 


gelo  is  here  adopted,  as  authorized 
by  the  Academy  della  Crnsca*  The 
Roman  pronunciation  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  best;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  this  orthography  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to'  the  Latin 
source  of  the  word.  Buonarroti  he 
himself  wrote  four  different  v.'ays. 
As  he,  therefore,  ditj  not  know  how 
to  spdl  his  own  name,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  choose  which  of  his 
varieties  we  like  bes%  and   mar  be 

, ,  ^         excused   if  vye  happen  to  chuse  a- 

iiceut  work,  had  givpn  the  bust  of    miss. . 

^lich^I  Angelo,  and  we  noticed  at        Michel    Angelo    was    descended 

Ae     time    its   Homeric    character,    from  the  famous  Countess  Matilda, 


i^his  is  a  ^ide  face;  there  is  much 
propriety  in  giving  both;  the  side 
ihd  frdnt  face  are  often  so  different, 
is  to  express  almost  a  different  cha- 
iacter  eacl^  from  the  other;— nor 
lan  thp  tt'ue  effeqt  of  a  countenance 
ie  understood*,  unless  it  be  seen 
a   both    directions.    The  name  of 


and  had  Imp.irial  blood  in  his  veins; 
it  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
from  that  side  that  he  derived  his 
love  of  liberty,  his  genius  and  hj^ 
virtue.  His  father  was  Podcsta,  or 
Governor,  of  Chiusi,  in  old  times 
the  capital  of  Porsenna,  and  of  Cn- 
prere,  where  Michel  was  born,  on 


■  *  This  is  remarkably  the  cftse  with  Dante,  whose  profile  is  almost  as  supernatural  as 
is  poem.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Gary  would  give  it  in  o^^  of  the  remwaic^ 
irts  of  his  most  faithful  and  praiseworthy  translation,  '  ^ 
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he  coloured  uo  pari  witliout  referrinitt 
seme  natural  object.  He  went  lo  tkfc 
fish-naarket  to  observe  the  form  and  co- 
lour of  fins,  and  ibe  eyes  of  fish;  and 
whatever  In  nature  constituled  a  part  of 
Ills  composition  be  studied  from  iU 
source*    About  this  time  be  made  a  fac* 


Ae  6tli  of   Mareh,  147 4>|  under  a 

bemgn  aspect,  when  Mercury  and 

Venus,  according  to  Condivi,  were 

in  conju action  with  Jupiter  for  the 

•econcl  time,  plainly  shewing  that 

tliP  child  would  be  a  very  extr#r-    ^^^^^^    ^^.^^^  „,.,»....^.^  .»«v.w.-. 

dinary  genius,  whose  success  would    ^mHrof"a~prcti»rer*^^^^^ 

be  universal,  but  particularly  in  the    phers  have  recorded  to  shew  his  skill  in 

arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar-    ^^^^ ^—      *  « — ^  "-J  ^ i — i-- 

chitecture.  But  as  his  nurse  was 
both  dauj^htrr  and  wife  of  a  stone- 
mason, the  chispl  was  his  plaything, 
and  iiis  nursinj::  had  more  to  do  than 
his  nativity  in  making  iiim  asculp^- 
tor.  His  father  wished  to  educate 
fom  for  some  learned  profession, 
thinking  th:it  if  he  became  an  artist, 
nccordini;  to  his  own  e.trlv  discover*- 
cd  proot-nsity,  it  wbald  degrade  tlie 
digiDty  of  his  family;  this  propeii- 

aity,  however,  he  was  resolute  in  he  rapidly  surpassed  i^ts  ccntempmij 
pursuing,  and  the  father,  at  len^h  sJu<Urnts  and  adopted  a  stile  of  drawiaf 
wisely  yielding  to  it,  articled  him,  anii'  design  more  bcid  and  darioj?  t'laa 
when  he  was  fourteen ,  to  Domenico  GhirlandaJo  had  been  accustomed  to  « 
Gfairlandaio  and  hiu brother  David,  practised  in  Iiis  school:  ^fj^^ 
*«*  4rU^^^  ,.x.o«. .  fU*li7  w^r*»  tn  fr^'irb  anccdote  Vasafi  fells  it  wouWseemMi- 
for  three  J  ears;  th^^X^^^^^^^  cbel  Angelo  soon  feH  himself  eva  * 

himthe  art  ji^nd  practice  of  paint,  penor  to  his  master.  OlHi^rfthepp* 
mg,  and  to  allow  bira  six  florins  for  .     ^  ^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

the  first,  eight  tor  the  second,  and  ^^  6hirlanda3fn,  he  took  a  pen  aftd  mi* 
ten  for  the  third  year,  Domenico  a  strong  outline  round  It  on  the  stfi 
Wd  a  numerous  school,  and  was  paper,  to  shew  hrtn  its  defi^ct^;  andAi 
^e  most  eminent  painter  in  Flo-   superiorstileoftheconiottr  itvas  ssno" 

admired  as  the  act  was  considered  (^ 
dent  and  presumptuoust*  His  great  W- 
lity  in  copying  with  accuracy  wbaiew* 
objects  were  before  him,  was  cxempfiW 


imitation.  A  liead  had  been  gtvenhiii 
to  copy,  and  he  imitated  it  so  well,  tH 
to  try  his  success,  he  retttraed  his  (wa 
copy  instead  of  the  original  picture  totbe 
p^irtion  from  whom  it  was  borrowed, aoi 
Xbe  deoeit  was  npt  immediately  per- 
ceived :  but  havit^g  told  one  of  his  ai* 
sociates,  who  beg^n  to  lau^h,  il  was  dii« 
covered.  To  add  to  the  deception,  lie 
smoaked  his  copy,so  as  Id  mal^u  it  app« 
of  the  same  age  as  the  original. 

*•  Whatever  might  be  the  bdieft* 
the  instruction  he  derived  (romatbca 


rence. 

«*  Granacci  was  his  constant  friend 
and  com  pan  ion:  they  studied  together,and 
probably  helped  each  other  in  their  pur- 
-suits.  The  first  attempt  Michel  Angelo 
made  in  oil  painting  was  with  hts  assis- 
tance: he  lent  htm  ooburs  and  pencil, 
and  a  print*  representing  the  story  of  St. 
Antony  beaten  by  devils^  which  he  co- 
pied on  a  pannel  with  such  success  that 
It  was  nmch  admired.  In  this  little  pic- 
ture, besides  the  figure  of  the  saint,  there 
were  many  strange  forms  and  monsters, 
which  he  was  so  intent  on  representing 


in  an  in.<;tance  that  forced  a  compJi^ 
even  from  GhirlandaTo  himself,^  ft 
master  befi^g  employed  In  Sw  Maria  N^ 
vella,  In  Florence^,  Michel  Angelo  » 
rng  advantage  of  his  absence,  drew  ll« 
scaflfbMing,  the  desks,  the  painting  «K» 
sils  and  apparatus,  and  some  of  the  y^ 
tnen  who  were  at  work,  wiUi  soma* 
correctness  and  ability,  says  Vasarf,  tW 
GhirlandaVo  when  he  returned  was  qA 
astonished,  and  said  it  was  ratbef  A 


ih  the  best  manner  he  was  capable,  tlmt 

♦  Vasari  ^\%,  this  print  was  engraved  by  Martino  Tedeseo,  but  there  reroaii 
some  doubt  who  this  German  artist  was:  Mariettets  of  opinion  that  bis  name  ^ 
Martin  Schoen,  whose  prints  are  known  by  this  monogram  M  f  S. 

t  This  drawing  Vasari  had  in  his  possessioB»  and  tietng  in  Kt>me  in  the  /ear  l^ 

he  shewed  it  to  Michel  Angelo,  who  recollected  it  with  pleasure,  and  modfSll 

t  remarked,  *  I  knew  mqre  of  this  part  of  my  art,  wbcn  I  was  a  young  man  than 

•  do  now  in  my  old  s^r/    Fasari  vua  di  Michei  ^«. 


ngJo, 


ouppA*s  un  or  mkhel  anoelo. 
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j^rformance  of.  an  experienced   artist    on  his  retirinr*  broke  a  tooth,  from  iko 
than  oi  a  scholar/*  upper  jaw,  and  drilled  a  hole  in  the  gy  at 

to  represent  its  having  fallen  out. 
But  Ghirlandafo  was  envious  of       «•  When  Lorenzo  made  his  nextvisi^p 
Ms  pupirs  talents,  and  when  any  of  he  immedtatdy  saw  the  aUeraUon*  atxl 
his  works  were  praised,  would  insi-    was  delighted  with  the  aptness  and  sim- 


niiate  that  he  himself  had  touched 
k.  At  this  time  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
bad  opened  a  garden  at  Florence, 
well  supplied  With  antique  statues, 
4tic.  as  a  school  for  seuljxture.  He 
deftiied  Ghirlandafo  to  let  any  of 
hk  scholars  Ittudy  there  who  were 
desirous  of  drawiue  from  the  a.n- 
tique.  Michel  AngeTo  and  his  friend 
Granacci  availed  themselves  of  this 
indulgence,  and  the  Medici  Garden 
became  their  favourite  school.  Emu-, 
latian  induced  him  to  begin  model- 
Ung  iQ  ciay,  and  Lorenzo,  who  ob- 
served his  progress,  encouraged 
kim. 

"  He  was»  not  long  after,  desirous  to 
|iy  his  skiit  in  marble,  and  being  particu- 
larly interested  with  a  mutilated  old  head« 
or  Father  a  mask  representing  a  laughing 
Faun»  he  diose  it  for  his  original.    At 


plicity  of  his  scholar;  he^  laughed  «5C- 
ceedingly,  and  related  the  incident  to  his 
friends  as  an  in^^tance  of  docility  and 
quickness  of  parts.*** 

This  circumstance  made  Loren^ 
resolve  to  take  him  under  his  own 
immediate  patronage,  and  accord- 
ingly he  sent  for  the  father,  Thjc 
fether  was  greatly  averse  to  this 
new  degradation,  as  he  supposed  it; 
to  be  a  painter  was  bad  for  a  Buor 
narroti,  to  be  a  stone-mason  still 
worse ;  and  he  lamented  that  Gra* 
nacci  had  led  his  son  astray,  for  tl: 
was  from  him  that  Michel  Ang-c^ 
had  first  learnt  his  love  for  the  arts. 
When,  however,  upon  waiting  oa 
Lorenzo,  he  found  that  Michel  was 
to  live  in  the  palace,  and  sit  atthe 
table  of  Lorenzo,  he  became  soon 
sensible  of  tlie  importance  of  the 


that  lime  there  were  roan|r  persons  em-    art  which  he  had  despised-      Ac 
jployed  in  the  garden  making  ornaments    cordingly  the  young  artist  left  Oh ir- 
*•__  _  .1^ L-L  T j___     landalio,  to  reside  with   Lorenaa, 

and  for  his  sake,  an  office  in  the 
oustom-hoase  was  givep  to  his  fa- 
ther, till  something  bettor  should 
present  itself. 

Here  he  enjoyed  every  advan- 
tage that  the  best  models,  the  best 
patronage,  and  the  best  society 
could  afford.  Unfortunately  after. 
two  years,  Lorenzo  died.  His  son 
and  successor  Piero,  considered  the 
arts,  says  Mr.  Duppa,  widiout  ^y 
reference  to  genius  or  to  intellect^ 
and  encouraged  them  only  to  ad- 
minister to  his  idle  pleasures.  Un- 
der the  patronage  of  this  man,  Mi- 
chel Angclo  was  caJlcd  upon  to 
make  a  statue  of  snow  !  Piero  con- 
sidered him  with  "as  much  esteem  as 
he  had  feeling  to  bestow,''  and  the 
measure  of  this  may  be  pretty  well  es- 


Jdc  a  library  which  Lorenzo  was  deco 
^aisng;  from  one  of  these  workmen  he 
;|iegf(ed  a  piece,  of  inierble  suflScientfy 
Jari^c  for  fauis  purpose,  and  was  alsp  ac* 
.^ommoda ted f with  chisels  and  whatever 
^ne  was  necessary  to  execute  his  under- 
taking. Although  this  was  liis  first  essa^ 
in  sculpture,  he  in  a  few  days  brought  his 
itBsk  to  a  cpndusion;  with  hii^  own  in- 
A''ent4on  supplied  what  was  imperfect  in 
|be  or^ina),  and  made  some  other  addi- 
|ion««  Lorenzo  visiting  his  garden  as 
pMual,  found  Miciiel  Angelo  polisliing 
biiK  flsa^tk,  and  tt^oaght  it  an  extraordinary 
mrosk.  for  so  young  an  artist;  never- 
Ifaeleas  he  jestingly  remarked,  '  Yqu 
^ve  restored  to  the  oM  Faun  all  his 
|ecU>9  but  don't  you  know  that  a  man  of 
rach  an  age  has  generally  some  want- 
mg^^  Upon  this  observatkm  Michel  An- 
gela was  tai  patient  for  Lorenzo's  ab- 
sence, that  he  mi^t  be  alone  txx  avail 
him^^lf of  his  criticism ;  and  inunedialely. 


♦  This  mask  was  preserved  in  the  Florence  gallery  when  I  visited  that  city  hi  the 
ar  1 798-    It  has  been  engirtVed  in  Gori'i  edition  of  Condivi,  but  wiUi  littfe  ^or 


fear 
cess. 
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timated  from  ttic  boast  he  made  that 
be  had  two  extraordinary  men  in  his 
bouse,  Michel  Angel o,  and  a  run- 
ning footman  who  could  keep  u\y 
witli  H  horseman  when  going  full 
speed. 

•*  In  the  house  of  Piero  was  a  man  of 
Cardiere,  an  impruvi>atore  of  great 
ability,  who,  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo, 
sung  improriso  to  ihc  lyre  in  the  even- 
ings while  be  was  at  supper.  Being 
a  H-iend  of  Michel  Angelo,  he  told  him 
oF a  vision  that  di«?tur bed  his  mind:  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici,  he  said,  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  wiih  his  body  wrap- 
ped in  a  black  laltered  robe,  and  com- 
manded him  Ip  tell  his  son,  that  shortly  he 
would  be  driven  from  his  house  never 
^ain  la  relufn,  Michd  Angelo  ex'- 
borted  Cardiere  to  obey ;  but  from  his 
knowledge  of  Piero's  disposition  be  was 
afraid,  and  kept  it  to  himself.  Another 
morning  Michel  Angelo  being  hi  the 
coriiie  of  ihe  palace  observed  Cardiere 
territied  and  sorrowful:  he  then  told  him 
Lorenzo  bad  again  appealed  to  him  that 
Bight  in  the  same  habit  as  before,  and 
fuddenly  awoke  him  by  a  slap  in  the 
ikce,  demanding  the  reason  why  he  had 
sot  told  Piero  what  he  had  before  seen. 
liicbel  Angelo  then  reproved  him  for 
AoC  having  made  the  communication, 
and  said  so  much  that  he  took  courage, 
aiul,  with  that  view,  set  out  on  foot  for 
iCareggi,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Medici 
fereily,  about  three  miles  frf>m  Florence  j 
But  before  he  was  quite  half  way  he  met 
Piero  returning.  He  slopped  him,  and 
related  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
Picio  laughed,  and  telling  his  attendants 
Cardiere's  ^tory,  they  made  a  tl)Ousand 
jokes  at  hU  expcnce;  and  his  chanccllort 
who  was  afterward  Cardinal  di  Bibbie- 
na,  said  to  him.  You  are  out  of  your  tuind, 
IVIiom  do  you,  think  Lorenzo  mils  best,  his 
Mon  or  you  f  If  liU  son,  loould  he  not  ra^ 
ilier  have  apjyeared  to  him  than  to  any  other 
person,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  appear 
St  allT  Cardiere,  having  thus  discharged 
what  he  considered  his  duty,  relurncd 
borne,  and  so  feelingly  deplored  the  con- 
Kcquences,  that  Michel  Angelo  became 
persuaded  the  prediction  would  take 
place,  and  in  a  few  days,  with  two  com- 
panions, left  Florence  and  went  to  fio- 
logiia.** 

If  there  had  been  no  other  sigi> 


of  coming  calamity  thaii  CarJier^* 
dream,  it  is  not  verj'  likely  that  Mi- ' 
chel  Angelo    would   have  retired 
from  Florence  in  coDsequeDceofitj 
But  the  signii  of  the  times  justified 
his  retreat.      He  remained  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  at  Bologna,' 
during  which  time  the  Medici  were^ 
expelled y  and  then  when  the  afiain 
of  Florence  were  tranqnillized,  rc* 
turned  to   his  father's  house,    kt 
this  time  that    passionate  admira-*'- 
lion   of  the  remains   of   antiquitTr*- 
was  beginning  to  shew  itself,  whick' 
admires  things    because    they  a«' 
antique,  and  refuses  all  approba-, 
tion    to    productions  of    equal  of 
greater  merit,  if  they  are  produced 
by  a  contemporary.     Michel  An- 
gelo had    produced   the  statue  of 
a  sleeping  Cupid  ;  it  was  sent  to  a 
proper  person  in  Rome,  who  buried 
it  in  his  vineyard,  then  dugit«p> 
and  reported  the  discovery.    Tins 
man  however  carried   the  trick  too 
fart  he  sold   it  to  Cardinal  St.  Gi- 
orgio, for  two  hundred  ducats,  like 
a  rogue,  and  remitted  thirty  to  the 
sculptor  as  the  price  of  his  statue.  • 
The  truth  was  soon  dLscovcred,and 
the  money  recovered  from  the  sel- 
ler; but  Michel  Angelo's  merit w»^ 
acknowledged,  and  he  was  iilvited 
to  Rome,  as  the  proper  theatre  for 
talents  such  as  his.     At  Rome  te 
met  with  some  encouragement ;  it 
happened    however    that  Soderini 
was   now  chosen  Gonfaloniere  of 
Florence,  and  he    returned  to  bu 
native  city  under  the   patronage  J 
tliis  gootl  man,  who  loved  the  arts 
a^  well  as  Lorenzo  had  done,  but 
with  better  motives,   for  be  loveJ 
liberty  also.     For  liim   he  execute* 
his  colossal  statue    of  DaWd,  aiM 
made  that    famous  cartoon,  whid 
the  Medici,  when  tijey  finally  sub 
verted  the  liberties   of  their  coun 
try,  suffered  to  be   mutilated  an* 
destroyed. 

From  Florence  he  vra»  invite 
back  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  on  hi 
succession  to  the  Pnpal  scat.  Tha 
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Pope  who  patronised  tire  arts  better    and  to  avail  himself  of  (hem  to  their  foJ- 


than  his  successor  because  he  un 
derstood  them  better,  gave  Michel 
Angelo  an  unlimited  commission 
to  make  him  a  muusolemn. 

*'  Having  received  full  powers  Michel 
Angelo  commenced  a  design  vrorlhy  of 
himsdf  and  hi*?  patron.  The'  plan  VB^as 
z  parallelfogram,  and  the  superstruclure 
lo  consist  of  forty  statues,  many  of 
which  were  lo  be  colossal,  interspersed 
•with  ornamcDtal  figures  and  bronze  bas- 
so-relievos, besides  the  necessary  archi- 
tecture witJi  appropriate  decorations*  to 
ttaite  the  composition  in  one  siupen-. 
dous  whole. 

'*  When  ihis  magnificent  design  was 
completed,  it  met  with  the  Pope  ^►  entire 
approbalion,  and  Michel  Angelo  was  de* 
sired  to  go  into  St.  Peler*s  lo  see  where  it 
could  be  conveniently  placed.  At  the 
west  c»id  of  the  church  Nicolas  V.  had 
half  a  century  before  begun  anew  tribuney 
but  the  plan  had  not  been  continued 
by  his  successors;  this  situation  Michel 
Angelo  thought  the  most  appropriate, 
and  recommended  it  to  the  cousideration 
of  bis  Holiness.  He  inquired  what  ex« 
|»ence  %vould  be  necessary  to  complete 
U;  to  which  Michel  Angelo  answered, 
*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns/  •  Ii  may 
be  twice  that  sum,'  replied  the  Pope; 
■ad  immediately  gave  orders  lo  Giuliano 
da  Sangallo  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
N»  execute  the  work . 

"  Sangallo,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance and  grandeur  of  Michel  An« 
|elo's  design,  suggested  to  (he  Pope  that 
Rich  a  monument  ought  to  have  a  chapel 
built  on  purpose  for  it,  where  siti^tion 
tad  ]ight-and-shado>^  might  be  so  at- 
iended  to,  as  to  display  every  part  to 
idvantage;'  at  the  same  time  remarking, 
that  St.  Peter's  was  an  old  churA,  not 
It  afl  adapted  for  so  superb  a  mausoleum, 
md  any  alleralion  would  only  serve  to 


le^t  extent,  ordered  several  architects  to 
make  drawings  for  that  purpose;  but  iff 
considering  and  reccnsidering  the  sub-, 
ject,  be  passed  from  one  improvement  to 
another,  till  he  at  length  determined  to 
rebuild  St.  Peter'ii  itself*;  and  this  is 
the  origin  of  that  edifice  which  look  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  complete,  ami 
is  now  the  grandest  display  of  archi-* 
tectural  splendour  that  ornaments  the 
Christian  world," 

The  propecirtion  of  this  woA 
was  suspended  by  Michel  Anffelo^s 
resentment  at  beuig  refnsed  admit- 
tance to  the  Pope  with  marked  and 
meant  insolence.  Men  of  genius 
are  sure  to  be  the  objects  of  emy, 
hatred,  and  malice  in  all  ages,  and 
this  great  man  had  his  full  share 
of  their  persecution.  He  was  of 
an  irritable  nature,  and  immedi- 
ately took  post  for  Florence.  Five 
couriers  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  bring  him  back :  they 
did  not  overtake  him  till  he  wa^ 
out  of  the  Papal  states,  and  their 
authority  of  course  useless.  They 
requested  him  to  write  to  the  Pope, 
and  exempt  them  from  blame.  Ac^ 
cordingly  he  wrote  to  this  effect  ; 
that  being  expelled  the  anticham- 
bers  of  his  Holiness,  conscious  of 
not  meriting  the  disgrace,  he  had 
taken  tlie  only  course  left  hini  to. 
pursue,  consistent  with  the  preser- 
vation of  that  character  which  had 
rendered  him  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence. Neither  would  he  return, 
for  if  he  had  been  worthless  to- 
day, he  could  be  but  of  little  value 
to-morrow,  unless  by  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  which  would  neither  be 
creditable  to  his  Holiness  nor  him- 
self. 


lestroy   the  character  of  the  biiilding. 
rfae  Pppe  listened  to  these  observations, 

♦  To  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the-remote  caiwes  of  great  evients  to  their 
ource,  Michel  Angelo  perhaps  feiay  be  found,  though  very  unexpectedly,  to  have 
bus  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  re&rmation.  His  monument  demanded  a  building  of 
wre^jponding  magnificence;  lor  prosecute  the  undertaking  money  wa'5  wanting, 
tod  indulgences  were  sold  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  treasury.  A  monk  a 
laxotiy  opposed  the  authority  ol  the  church,  and  this  singular  fatality  attended  the 
went;  that  whilst  the  most  splendid  edifice  which  the  world  bad  ever  seen  wa* 
vukding  for  the  Cailiolic  faith,  the  religion  to  which  it  was  consecrated  wa$ 
haken   to  its  foundation,  '  . 
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Upon  thiftJoKuy  wiote  the  Ibl*   fjidrtunity  was  lostof  attempfingt 
lowing  letter  to  the  governaient  ot  gi'eater  work  of  arcbitecmre,  tmn 


Florence, 

^  Health  and  apostolic  benediction  (o 
•or  dearlv  beloved.  Michel  Angelo^ 
who  has  left  us  capricioOslv,  and  with* 
out  any  reason  we  liave  oeen  able  to 
learn»  is  now  in  Florence,  and  remains 
there  in  fear  of, our  displeasure,  but 
against  whom  we  have  nothing  lo  al« 
]edge»  as  we  know  the  humour  of  men 
of  his  stamp.  However,  that  he  may 
kjr  aside  aH  suspicion,  we  invite  him 
with  the  same  affection  that  you  bear  to* 
wardits;  and,  if  he  will  return,  promise, 
on  ourpart,  he  shall  be  neither  toudied 
nor  offended,  and  be  reinstated  in  the 


ever  yet  has  been  atchieved  He 
was  however  persuaded  to  return  to 
the  Pope,  then  at  Bologna ;  where 
Cardinal  Soderini,  the  Gonfalo^ 
niere^s  brdtber^  undertook  to  intro- 
duce him.  The  Cardinal  was  ill  at 
the  time,  and  obliged  to  deputize 
Monsignore,  who  perforhiedjiisof" 
fice  auK^vardly :  Tne  interview  was 
honourable  to  both  parties. 

''  As  Michel  An^elo  entered  the  pre* 
sence-chamber  the  Pope  gave  him  ttiu- 
kancelook  ofdisplea^ure,  and  after  a  short 
pause  saluted  him,  *'  In  the  stead  of  your 
coming  to  Us,  you  seem  to  have  expected 


tame  apostolic  grace  he  enjoyed  before  ^    ,     \\  •    v.-  li 

he  left  us.    Romethe  8th  of  July,  1506,    that  we  should  wait  upon  ]jou."    UM 
in.  year  of  our  pontificate*.'^  Angelo  replied  with  submnsion,  thatbu 

From  the  temper  of  this  letter, 
Soderini  concluded  that  the  affair 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  Mi- 
chel Angelo  chose  to  remain  at 
Florence.  A  second  followed,  in  a 
more  decisive  tone,  and  the  Gon* 
falonieri  then  said  to  him,  *^  you 
have  done  by  the  Pope  what  the 
king  of  France  would  not  have  pre* 
Bumed  to  do,  he  must  be  no  longer 


error  arose  from  too  hastily  feeling  i 
disgrace  that  he  was  unconscious  of  oe- 
riting,  and  hoped  his  Holiness  woutf 
pardt>n  what  was  past.  The  Mon«f- 
noref  standing  by,  not  thinking  thiss 
suficient  apology,  endeai'oured  U>  ci* 
tenuate  his  conduct,  by  saying  that  grei 
allowance  was  to  be  made  for  such  met 
who  were  ignorant  of  every  tlungbiA 
their  art ;  on  which  the  Pope  kattiiJr^ 
plied,  with  warmth,  "  Thou  hast  fiUW 
him  which  I  have  not,  thou  art  an  igisv 
rant  fellow  and  no  man  of  genius,  getoi. 
of  my  sight ;"  and  one  ot  tlie  attendaiil^ 
immediately  pushed  him  out  of  the  roo«. 
The  Pope  then  gave  Michel  Angelo  ji 
benediction,  and  restored  him  (o » 
friendship ;  and  before  he  withdrew^ 
sired  him  not  to  quit  Bologna  till  heM 
given  him  a  commission  for  somewoiU 
art.  In  a  few  days  he  ordereil  a  cdod 
statue  of  himself  to  be  made  in  bt€n»\ 

Within  five  years  this  statue  ^ 


trifled  with  ;  we  cannot  make  war 
against  his  Boliness  to  risk  the 
safety  of  the  state,  therefore  his 
will  must  be  obeyed."  Some  Fran- 
cescans  hefore  this  had  proposed 
to  Michel  Angelo  to  go  to  Turkey, 
and  enter  into  the  Siutan^s  service 
to  build  a  bridge  between  Constan- 
tinople and  Pera.  Tbi»  offer  he 
would  now  have  accepteil,  but  for 

the  friendly  and  earnest  dissuasions        ,^  j „  ^„,„  ., 

of  Soderini.  If  a  Turkish  Sultan  broken  in  pieced  by  the  mob,  ad 
could  have  been  trusted,  it  is  per-  the  fragments  cast  itito  a  piece! 
hscp^  to  be  regretted  that  the  op-    cannon? 

*  Julius  pp.  11.  Dilectis  filiis  Prior ibus  libertatis,  at  Vexillifero  justitiae  pop' 
RorenUnL 

Dilecli  filii,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Michael  Angelus  sculptor, f^ 
a  nobis  leviter  et  inconsulie  discessit,  redire,  ut  accepimu.^,  ad  nos  timet,  cmBi 
non  succensemut;  novimus  hujusmodi  hominum  ingenia.  Ul  tamcn  omnemsus^ 
cionem  deponat,  devotionem  vestram  hortamur,  velit  ei  nomine  nostro  promiitof 
quod  si  ad  nos  redierit,  illaesus  mviolatusque  eril,  et  in  e&  gratii  apostoJii*&  no$  fal 
tituros,  q\A  habebatur,  ante discessum. 

Datum  Romse  8  Julii  1506.    Poniiiicatus  nostri  IIL 

t  Vasari  calls  thi$  dignitary  a  Bishop  (il  Voscovo},  but  I  have  preferred  iheaj 
pcUalion  of  Moosig^pre,  on  tlie  authority  of  Condivi. 
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when  lUicbel  Angelo  returned  ing  was  finished  he  found  it  extremely  ol>. 
to  Rome,  it  was  his  wish  to  proceed  jectionable,  and  in  particular  from  c^rtaifl 
without  delay  upon  the  mauhoieum,  ^«>*es  pierced  m  the  cieHng  for  cords  to 
whi^h  as  he  conceived,  was  to  be 
the  noblest  monument  both  of  Ju- 
lius and  himself;  but  the  Pope 
lad  now  changed  his  mind,  and  or- 
dered him  to  paint  the  walls  and 
cieling  of  the  Sisiine  chapd  in 
fresco.  It  has  been  villainously 
jaid,  that   this    was  the    work  of 


pa8«  through  to  susp'^nrl  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. He  asked  the  architect  how  the 
cieiiag  could  be  completed  it  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain?  To  which  he  answered.  It 
was  Impossible  to  ayoid  making  them,  and 
the  remedy  muse  be  a  subsequent  conside-^ 
ration*  I'his  created  a  dispute,  and  Mi- 
chel Angelo  represented  it  to  the  Pope  af 
a  defect  which  might  have  been  avoided. 


Bramante^  who  being  jealous  of  if  hehad  better  understood  the  principles  of 
Michel  Angelo,  persuacled  the  Pope  mechanism.  Hie  Holiness  therefore  gave 
to  employ  him  in  a  branch  of  art,    him  permission  to  take  it^dowo,  and  erea 


in  which  he  expected  that  he  would 
fed.  Of  this  meanne^  there  is  not 
the  slightest  proof:  Brtimante  and 
Michel  Angelo  were  not  friends, 
but  the  former  had  too  much  genius 
himself,  to  be  capable  of  such  piti- 
^1  en\'y.  If  the  desire  of  advan- 
cing the  reputation  of  his  nephew 


another  in  its  stead.  He  then  designed 
and  constructed  one  so  complete,  that 
Bramante  afterwards  adopted  it  in  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  most  pro- 
bably that  simple  and  admirable,  piece  of 
machinery  now  used  in  Rome  whenever 
there  is  occasion  for  scaffoldinir  to  repair  or 
construct  the  interior  of  public  buildings. 
This  invention  Michel  Angelo  gave  to  3ie 


Kafmelloy  be  imputed  to  him   as  a  poor  man  whom  he  employed  as  his  car- 

iDOtlve,  sui:ely  he  must  have  seen  penter,  and,  from  t  e  commissions  he  re- 

that  Raffaello  would    have   derived  ceived  for  making  others  on  the  the  same 

hr  more  from  executing  the  picture  con»truction,  he  realized  a  small  fortune*." 

^11  himself,  than  frorn  any  failure  Qf  this  great  work,  the  cieling  of 


m  the  part  of  Michel  Angvi'lo.  It  is 
iickcd  tb  talk  of  rivalry  in  such 
Oen  as  these,  meri  so  truly  great, 
te  above  ail  such  base  feelings. 
ilichel  Angelo's  own  coaduct 
finccs  this,  fresco-paintinff  he  said 
au  Qot  his  profession,  and  ho  re- 
Brnmeoded  his  Holiness  to  give 
le  coo^missiou  to  KaiFacllo,  in 
ftiOHe  bands  be  said,  it  would  do 
bnouFT  to  them  both.  This  could 
bt  h^ve  been  Said  from  any  dis- 


thc  Sistine  chapel,  Mr.  Dnppa  has 
given  a  sketch,  among  the  numer- 
ous outlines  which  are  added  to  thi$ 
volume.  Having  fini:>hed  this  he 
beg:in  to  make  dcsigj)s  for  the  sides 
of  the  Chapel,  to  comploat  the 
desij^n,  but  unrortunaieiy  for  tlie 
arts  Julius  died.  He  left  it  in  cl>tfrgi^ 
to  two  car<linals,  the  one  of  whom 
was  his  nephew,  to  seeth.it  his  mo- 
nument was  comj)leated.  The  car- 
dinal nephew,  says  Mr.  l>uppa,  cal- 


mt  of  his  own  powers,  no  manot    culared  the  CKpenco,  and  his  anth- 
^b  mighty  powers  ever  distrusted    ^^^ic  was  conclusive ;  the  original 


de;ign  of  the  Mau  oleum  was  laid 
aside,  and  Michel  Angelo  received 
instructions  to  make  anotlicr,  on  a 
limited  scale,  and  at  a  stipulated 
price. 

From  this  work  to  which  he  was 
applying  himself  with  grateful  feel- 

]  By  his  gains,  Ccndivi  says,  he  was  enabled  to  give  mariiage  portions  with  hia 

rghter<.     **  Disfece  Michel  Angelo  il  ponte  e  ne  cavo  tantt  canapi,  che  avendogti 

'  a  nn  pcver  uomo,  chel'aiuto  fu  cagione*  ch^  eglt  ne  roaritasse  due  sue  figliuolc* 

fece  scnza  corde  il  suo^  cod  ben  tessutp  y  composto,  chc  sempre  era  piu  fe^ra^ 

b  maggior  peso  aveva.'* 

Ann.  Kcv.  Vol.  V.  E  e 


••  It  being  now  decided  that  he  must 
Ae  an  attempt  to  execute  this  great  un- 
rtaking,  he  commenced  the  Cartoons, 
tt  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  had  orders 
wtmmnkct  a  scaffolding  for  the  work  to 
jMintifd  in  fresco.     When  the  scsiffold* 
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fcg  to  the  memory  of  Julius,  Leo 
X.  sent  him,  little  to  the  liking  of 
the  cardinaUexecutori  and  less  to 
l>is  own,  to  build  the  fafaile  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence, 
firhicb  had  remained  unfinished  from 
the  time  of  his  grandfather  Cosmo. 

«'  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Florence  hfe 
made  his  arrangements  for  executing 
the  facade,  and  went  to  Carrara  lo  order 
the  marble  which  mighl  be  necessary, 
and  also  such  as  he  should  want  for  the 
Inonument  of  Julius,  that  in  Florence  no 
part  of  his  lime  miji^ht  be  unemployed* 
At  this  period  ihe  Pope  received  infor- 
mation that  good  marble  was  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  mountains  of  Pietra  Santa*, 
in  the  Florentine  stale,  equal  in  qua- 
tity  lo  that  of  the  quarries  of  Carrara; 
and  while  Mii  hcl  Angelo  was  there,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  Holiness  desit 
ring  that  he  would  go  to  Pietra  Santa  and 
examine  how  far  this  information  vvas 
correct.  He  obeyed  his  orders,  and  in 
a  jilrort  time  after  sent  him  the  result  of 


his  inyesligation,  which  did  not  prove 
so  favourable  as  had  been  represented 
lo  his  Holiness.  The  marble  was  more 
difficuh  to  woik,  and  of  inferior  quality : 
added  to  which,  there  was  no  practical 
ftjeans  of  conveying  it  to  Florence,  with- 
out making  a  road  of  many  miles  to  tlie 
sea  through  mountains,  lo  be  cut  at  a 
considerable  expence,  and  over  marshes 
which  would  require  to  be  traversed 
with  fo<cines  and  rafts  to  make  them  pas- 
i^[bl9.  These  objectit>ns,  however,  made 
but  a  slight  impression  on  the  Pope^s 
mind,  comparing  them  with  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  obtaining  so  va- 
Juable  a  material  for  building  in  a  terri- 
tory v^hich  he  could  at  any  time  Call  his 
own;  Michel  Angelo  was  therefore  de- 
sired to  p[OCoed,and  it  is  a  mortifying  re- 
flection, that  the  lalcnU  of  this  great  man 
should  have  betn  buried  in  these  moun- 
tains, and  his  time  ceimiined  duiing  the 
whole  reign  of  Leo  X.  In  little  otlier  timn 
rai/ing  stone  out  of  a  quarry,  rnd  making 
^  road  to  convey  it  to  the  sea.'* 

Mr.  Duppa  here  naturally  stops 
to  examine  whether  Leo,  as  a  pa- 
tron of  the  fine  arts,  is  deserving 
of  the  praise  wluch  has  been  so  libe- 

*  Pietra  iSanta  was  the  nameof  a  castle, 
Ihc  mounUins  in  its  neighbourhood. 


rally  bestowed  upon  him.  BraiMtite 
diecl  during  the  second  year  of  to 
pontificate;  there  was  therefore  no 
time  for  employing  his  telcnts, 
"How  Michel  Angela  was  A\m^ 
of  we  hare  »e^n.  Leonardo  a 
Vinci  received  no  commissi^ 
from  him.  RafTaello's  best  works 
were  executed  tmder  the  foiwtf 
pontificate :  it  is  true  that  Leo  did 
patronize  Raffacllo,— bat  thi»Jl 
true  also  that  the  Pope  sent  his  car- 
toons into  Flanders  to  be  copied  w 
worsted,  gate  no  Initmcttonsio  pfl^ 
sene  the  ariprinais  which  were  exift- 
cuted  1^'  this  great  master,  aw 
made  no  enquiry'  concerning  them 
after  they  were  manufactured  in  t^ 
pestry ;  by  accident  however  seyei 
of  these  csutoons  are  still  to  be  seefl 
ill  England,  and  from  Uie  ^^ 
which  is  set  upon  them  now,  son* 
estimation  may  be  formed  of  Leo* 
real  knowledge  of  the  art*. 

"  To  seek  for  reasons  why  Mid^ 
Angelo  was  not  more  forlimalcW  ^, 
ployed  during  Ujis  reign,  roig*^*;.?"?™d 
wide  field  of  speculation  5  but  if  it  sd^ 
appear  that  the  attachment  ot^^ 
to  the  arts  proceeded  rather  irwftl 
importance  to  the  pomp  and  ^e*J 
power  which  wa^sthc  deligbtof  hw  *• 
than  from  a  more  noble  feeling  ottW 
worth ;  it  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  toll 
count  for  his  indifference  and  proc 
nation,  to  know,  that  wars,  »"« 
and  subsidies,  exhausted  hi«  trea 
and  tiiat  the  money  was  spent  ^ 
was  to  have  been  appropriated  to  thcj 
^ade  of  St.  Lorenzo.  At  the  dea!>j 
Leo  this  pari  of  the  building  wa«  nof  J 
vanced  bevond  its  foundation,  an<>J 
time  of  Michel  Angelo  had  been  cl 
Rumcd  in  making  a  road,  in  ^^^^J^ 
fna  columns  were  made  at  lhe<H»nT 
Pietra  Santa,  in  conducting  theint«| 
sea  side,  and  in  transporting  one, 
them  to  Florence;  this  employnw 
with  occasionally  making  some  mofl 
in  wax,  and  some  trifling  design;  f;*J 
interior  of  a  room  in  the  Medici  fti" 
appears  to  have  been  all  the  bcneoll 
was  derived  from  his  talents  dunnj| 
which  gave  this  distinctive  appcHaii*^ 
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iNrhde  of  ihU  pontificate.     As  the  pa-  ment, ,  and  made  its  la^t  struggle  for 

konage  of  the  ifrcat  often  depends  upon  liberty.     lu  such  a  struggle,  bowr- 

ihe  character  of  ihe  man  as  well  as  upon  ever  unfbrtuuate  its  termination,  it 

ih  genius  it  has  been' supposed  ihai  ihe  fe  glorious  to  haVe  borne  a  part  The 

^dependant  spirit  which  reMsied   the  interests  of  that  state  were  betrayed 


UD{ 


)eluos.Vof  Julia*  II.  was  ill  calcula-  ^      p^          ^„j  ^^  emperor  pre- 

to  conciliate  the  acC0mpU»hfd  roan-  *'     j*^^  •„,..,♦«  *.u„  ivyr^wi;,.:  :.*  Al^:* 

M-rs  of  Leo  X:  however  this  rtay  have  P*^^^  to  remstatc  the  Medici  in  tl^eir 

been,  there  appears  no  cvidenci  that  ^y^^^y  ^V   ^^^<^^-      ^^^^  repuWic, 

Michel  Angel6  ever  refused  submi^^ion  feeble  as  its  hopes  were,  resolved 

lo  his  will,  or  opposed  hi4  authority  with  wpou  defence,  and  Michel  Angelo 

lisre^peci*:   but  as  the  surest  way  to  wasappointedMihtary  Architect  and 

Mrcryman's  feelings  iuhrough  his  heart.  Master   of  the    Ordnance.     What- 

it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  was  not  ^ver  this  wonderful  man  did,  he  did 

likclv  to  have  the  affections  of  a  prince  well.     The  enemy  immediately  on 

bwhosemind  there  was  no  congeniality  their  arrival  before  the  city  began 

ifieniimeni  with hh  own."  to  storm  one  of  the  bastions:  two 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  guns  which  he  bad  placed   upon  a 

HL  Florence  for  a  short  tiliie  re^  tower  so  annoyed  them,  that  they 

nmed  its  ancient  form  of  govern-  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  at- 

♦  Upon  this  point  I  feel  ^rticular  regret  in  differing  from  the  author  of  the  Life 
iTLeo  X.  who,  in  vmdicating  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,  apologizes  for  Michel  An- 
prfo's  perversenest  of  temper.  *'  Geniu:*  resembles  a  prt>ud  steed,  that,  whiL<t  he 
Aeyt  the  sligiitest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  (he  f^r^t  indication 
if  computston  and  of  reilraint.  £very  incident  became  a  cause  of  contention  be- 
preeH  the  artist  and  his  patron.  Michd  Angelo  preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara; 
be  Pope  directed  him  to  open  the  quarricn  of  Pietra  Santa  in  tiie  territories  of  Flo- 
ence,  the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard  and  intractable  kind  The  artist  had 
iailed  on  the  envoy  of  the  Pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  finding  him  engaged,  iuid 
lot  only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to  Carrara  had  re- 
pcted  it  with  contempt.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  the  proposed 
aiding  made  but  little  progress.  The  ardour  of  the  Pontiff  was  chilled  by  the 
old  reluctance  of  the  artist."  Life  arid  Pontificate  of  Leo  X  vol  iv,  p.  226* 
That  Michel  Angelo  did  not  like  to  be  employed  in  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa, 
IT  marble  but  lil tie  adapted  to  his  purpose  when  obtained,  is  very  easily  to  be  con- 
nived ;  but  he  obeyed.  With  respect  to  his  contemptuous  conduct  towards  the 
ipe's  envoy,  it  dor«  not  appear,  by  VasariN  account,  that  Michel  Angelo  reftiSt-S 
I  lake  the  money  sent  after  him  to  Carrara  in  any  other  way  than  by  refusing  to 
^e  a  receiptt  which  he  said  he  was  not  accustomed  to  do  when  he  received 
^oey  for  others  as  an  agents  and  the  person  who  was  sent  with  it,  fearing  that  he 
Ight  ^ive  offence  by  adhering  too  rigidly  to  his  instructions,  left  the  money  without 
peceipt.  "  Intese  Jacopo  Salviati  dello  arrivo  di  Michel  Angelo,  e  non  lo  tro^ 
plo  in  Fiorenza  gli  mando  i  mille  scudi  a  Carrara  Vole  vail  mandato  cheglt 
sse  la  ricevuta,  al  quale  disce  che  erano  per  la  spesa  del  Papa  a  non  per  inte- 
s  suOf  che  li  rtportase,  che  non  usava  far  quietanza  n^  riceyat  per  altr,i;  onde 
itema  colui  riiorn5  senza  a  Jacopo.''  Vasari*  torn.  iii.  p.  253. 
Jthoiigh  it  should  appear  that  Michel  Angelo  was  not  very  well  pleased  with 
iati^  yet  in  this  transaction  the  Pope  does  not  seem  to  make  any  pari,  and  pro« 
y  nerer  heard  of  this  dispute  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Salviaii's  servant,  for 
cntinued  at  Carrara  executing  the  commissions  for  which  he  was  sent,  when  he 
ivedsiVsiter  from  Leo  to  go  and  examine  the  newly  discovered  quarries  at 
r»  Sapia,  where  be  afterward,  in  obedience  to  the  Pope's  will,  spent  a  great  part 
lis  time  during  the  pontificate,  notwhhstanding  it  was  an  employment  the 
adverse  to  his  feelings.    Leo  not  only  kept  him  in  this  situation,  doing  nothing 

Ih  could  be  of  any  service  to  himself  or  the  state,  but  refused  him  permission  .to' 
t  a  monument  to  horiour  the  )>oet  Dant^,  which  he  voluntarily  onered  to  e;ct- 
free  of  expence,  to  be  placed  ih  S.  Maria  Nuovo,  in  Florence,  , 
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tack,  and  directed  their  artillery 
*<ramst  this  tower.  Michel  Angelo 
hnng  riiattrasses  of  wool!  from  the 
top ;  they  were  suspended  from  a 
bold  T)ro)ecting  cornice,  so  that  a 
considerable  space  was  left  between 
them  and  the  \vall,  and  the  arullery 
niight  have  played  till  dooms-day 
without  producing  any  effect.  The 
enemt  saw  that  the  conquest  of  I-lo- 
rence"  would  not  be  so  easy  as  they 
had  expected,  and  had  recourse  to 
surer  methods  than  those  of  as- 
sault 

«'  Midwl  Angelo,  after  ihe  raost  ac. 
live  service  for  six  n\onlb»,  in  which  he 
defended  the  oily  and  repelled  the  re- 
peated atUcks  of  the  enemy,  was  se- 
cretly told  of  UMchcfou*  plans  to  under- 
mine  the  republic.  He  lost  no  time  m 
making  the  coniraunication  known  to 
ihe  eovernmeiit,  shewing  at  once  Che 
daniter  to  which  they  weie  exposed. 
»nd  h«.w  their  safely  roiRlit  be  provided 
for ;  but  instt-ad  of  attending  to  hiBi  with 
due  respect,  he  was  reproached  with 
.«redulmis  timidity:  offended  with  this 
treatment,  he  ob>«rved  it  was  useless  lor 
him  to  be  taking  care  of  the  walls,  if 

•  they  were  deJei  mined  not  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Depending  upon  the 
correctneM  of  his  intormaUon,  and  the 
perspicacity  of  his  own  judgment,  he 
M  w  inevitable  ruin  to  the  common  cause; 

•  this,  added  to  the  personal  disrespect  he 
received,  determined  bim  to  give  up 
his  employment  and  withdraw  Irom  the 
ciiy.  A-ithe  nature  of  his  information 
did  not  allow  him  to  make  a  public  de- 
c!arati<m  of  his  intention,  he  withdrew 
privalelv;  but  he  was  no  sooner  gone 
than  his'  departure  created  general  con- 
cern. Upon  his  leaving  Florence  he 
pr<K  ceded  loFerrara.and  from  thence  lo 
Venit>«;  where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
he  was  followed  by  the  importunijies  ot 
prr«on»  high  in  office,  sollcilmj  him  to 
murn,  and  not  abandon  the  post  com- 
mitted to  Jus  charge ;  at  the  same  time 
soiieaing  bycxplet.vos  11'°™'!,'^"*'-'^*"° 
inaueiition  With  which  1«  had  been 
treated.  These  solicitation',  addres^c^  to 
an  ardent  mind  and  strong  patriotic  feel- 
Jn«s,  prompted  him  to  obey  the  will  o 
hi<  country  «nd  his  friends,  and  without 
delay  ie  returned  and  icsumed  l.u  alui- 


A  mercenary  general  sold  Ae  te« 
public,  —be  betrayed  its  plans  lo 
the  enemy,  aiid  finally  delivened  it 
up  to  the  Medici.  "  Here,"  sajs 
the  author,  "  ended  the  Florentine 
Republic,  after  three  ceiitanes  of 
varied  and  fluctuating  fortune;  y« 
amidst  civil  dissenttons,  mterrol 
calamity,  or  external  «ar,  gcniM 
flourished ;— and  whaUsver  maybe 
the  cause,  it  is  to  this  contracted 
territory  that  our  enlightened  unw 
owe  more  than  to  all  tbestaUsw 
Europe  that  asMs^ed  in  its  mm. 

The  disea-sesof  th?  soul  ate  as  he- 
reditary  as  those  of  the  bo*r.  tte- 
ment  V.  had  chosen  for  hitndf » 
lying  oame  upon  his  election,  M 
was  Is  fche  and  as  cruel  as  tbei«« 
ofbis&milj'.  "ThegeneraljBj 
nesly  whid&  he  had  promised  toa^ 
those  who  had  injured  the  Ym 
his  friends,  and  servant^  Im  h* 
ness  professed  most  faithfully  toob^ 
sefve,  and  willingly  to  forgi>jB*>* 
who  had  been  his  enemies :  but  t» 
injuries  committed  by  the  samei*- 
sons  in  the  afl^airs  of  thcrepub*. 
he  knew  of  no  justice  to  ejdtentaj 
nor  mercy  to  fofgive :  he  therd« 
imprisoned,  banished,  and„p«" 
death  at  his  own  discretion!  w 
chel  Angelo  secreted  l««nse»  "w 
bell  tower  of  the  Church  of  St» 
cholas.  His  house  was  eafSJ 
searched,  and  pot  a  tnmk  wn 
opened  that  could  be  supposed* 
pable  of  containing  bun.  ab 
some  days,  when  all  search  ■ 
proved  ineffectual,  the  Pope  J« 
Jicly  promised  that  if  he  would* 
cover  Iiimself,  he  should  notbe« 
Jested— on  condition  of  his  finisM 
the  monuments  of  GiulianodeB 
dici  and  his  nephew  Lorenzo  vtt 
he  had  beguti.  IVIithel  Angctoa 
ceptedthe  terms,  and  as  Mr.  Dap 
with  his  usual  good  feeling  exprc* 
himself,— "with.little  PespectW 
persons  his  genios  was  to  court 
mordte,  and  with  less  affection 
his  employer,  he  hastened  to  « 
plcic  his  labour." 
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There  was  no  work  on  which  he 
would  so  willingly  have  proceeded 
as  upon  the  monument  of  Julitis ; 
but  in  this  he  was  by  various  cir- 
cumstances so  often  interrupted, 
that  it  became  a  cause  of  contmual 
vexation  to  him.  The  plan  for  this 
monument  was  iww  a  second  time 
contracted  on  the  score  of  expence, 
and  an  arranp^ement  for  its  execu- 
tion conchided  by  which  he  Wiis  to 
be  permitted  to  work  for  the  pope 
in  Florence  four  months  in  the  year. 
Having  worked  there  four  montlis  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Dukeof  Urhino, 
who  was  now  the  representative  of 
Julius."  But  Clement  **  who  was  not 


in  the  habit  of  Jceeping  promises 

nor  of  permitting  others  to  do  so    Michel  Angelo  was  appointed 

when  it  ioterierod  with  his  ihclina-    chitect  of  8t.   Peter's,  a  situs 


tion  or  his  interest,"  ordered  him  to 
paint  the  two  end  walls  of  the  Sis* 
tine  Chapel.  He  had  formerly 
made  several  studies  for  the  west 
end,  where  he  desic;ned  to  have 
painted  the  Fall  of  Satan  :  why  this 
design  was  not  now  carried  into  ef- 
fect does  not  appear,  but  he  began 
the  cartoon  of  the  Last  Judgment,  It 
b  almoiit  sinful  to  regret  any  cir- 
cumstances which  occasioned  that 
wonderful  pietureJ,  yet  as  the  same 
,  ^nius  would  have  been  exerted  on 
either  subject,  wc  are  almost  tempt- 
ed to  wish  that  the  one  had  been 
preferred  which  was  wholly  mytho* 
.logical,  and  in  which  the  superstit- 
tions  of  the  Romish  Church  could 
not  have  found  a  jplace.  He  pro- 
crastinated this  work  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  secretly  proceeded  with 
the  monument.  Clement  died.  Paul 
JIL  who  succeeded  wished  to  engage 

•  Vol,  111 


Michel  Angelo  in  his  service,  who 
resolutely  protested  that  he  rtlust 
devote  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prior  engagement.  The  Duke 
of  Lrbino  however  was  unwilling  to 
offend  the  pope. — The  plan  of  the 
monument  was  once  more  changed, 
and  three  statues  only  instead  of  six 
required  from  him  ;  and  thus  it  was 
at  last  compleated.  He  then  finish- 
ed the  Last  Judgment,  for  which 
the  f>o]^  with  becoming  liberality 
rewarded  him  with  a  pension  for  life, 
equal  to  600/.  The  magnificent 
work  of  Mr.  Duppa  which  we  no^ 
ticed  in  a  former  volume  *•  contains 
a  selection  of  heads  from  this  pic* 
ture,  and  an  outline  of  the  whole. 
Atthis  time  San  Gallo  died,  and 

"  Ar- 
situation 
which  however  honourable  proved 
to  him  a  source  of  vexation  as  long^ 
ashelived.  He  was  not  only  a  man 
of  fjenius  and  therefore  the  certain 
object  of  envy  and  malice,  but  also 
a  man  of  integrity,  and  therefore 
hated  by  all  the  numerous  persons 
employed  about  the  building,  who 
till  his  time  had  been  accustomed  to 
cheat  the  gQvernment  with  impuni^ 
ty.  Paul  understood  his  merits  and 
protected  him. 

"  As  men  are  generally  malevolent  \n 
proportion  to  the  disappointment  of  their 
niis^chievous  hopes,  so  the  enemies  of 
Michel  Angelo  grew  inveterate  from  the 
ill  succes!^  ot  their  opposition;  arid  to  ail 
those  who  could  have  any  influence  .in 
injuring  hi*  reputation,  they  did  not  fail 
lo  use  exertions  to  represent  him  as  att 
im worthy  successor  of  San  Gallo.  Up* 
on  the  death  of  Paul  lll,t  an  efTort  wai 
made  to  remove  him  from  his  situation, 

p.  918. 


-+  Paul  III.  diedpn  the  10th of  November,  15^9,  after  *  P'^'^f'^^^^^i^JX 
Tears  and  twenty-eight  days.  Among  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  hi.  reign  is  the 
.S^mmunicatioi;  of  Henr>II.  who  was  declared  to  \^-P''''^^  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
and  kingdom,  his  subjects  absolved  from  all  obedience  all  act.  of  religion  inler- 
dicted  or  forbidden  to  be  performed  or  celebrated  m  his  dominions  commanding  all 
S^iaakal  persons  to  depart  from  his  kingdoms,  and  the  nob  es  o  rise  up  m 
Suion  V»n^  hin..  Thi.  Bull  i.  dated  the  30ih  of  August,  1535  t  was  m  he 
fti&n  pfU^s  Pope,  in  Uie  year  1540.  that  theJcsmU  were  cHab.ilheJ,  ^iad  IhO 
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but  Julius  III.  who  succeeded  to  the 
pontificate,  was  not  less  favourably  di.<i- 
pOi^ed  towards  him  than  his  predeces- 
sor ;  however  they  presented  a  oiemorial, 
petitioning  the  Pope  to  hold  a  commit- 
tee of  architects  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
to  convince  hisHolinera  that  their  accusa- 
ttonfi  and  complaints  were  not  unfounded. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  was  Cardinal 
Salviati*  nephew  to  LeoX.  and  Cardinal 
Marcello  Cervino,  who  was  afterwards 
Pope  by  the  title  of  Marcellus  II.  Julius 
a|[;reed  to  the  investigation,  Michel  An- 

felo  was  formally  arraigned,  and  the 
ope  gave  his  personal  attendance.  The 
complainants  stated,  that  the  church 
\i' anted  light,  and  the  architects  had 
previously  furnished  the  two  Cardinals 
^ith  a  particular  example  to  prove  the 
basis  of  the  geneml  position »  which  was^ 
that  he  had  walled  up  a  recess  tor  three 
rhepels,  and  made  only  three  insufficient 
windows;  upon  which  the  Pope  asked 
l^fichel  Angelo  to  give  his  reasons  for 
having  done  so:  he  replied,  "I  should 
wish  ^rst  to  hear  the  deputies.'^  Car- 
dinal Marcello  im medially  said  for  him- 
self and  Cardinal  Salviati,  '•  We  our- 
selves are  the  deputies.'*  Then  said 
Michel  Aneclo,  "  In  the  part  of  tlie 
church  alluded  to,  over  those  windows 
•re  to  be  placed  three  others,"-  *' You 
never  said  thai  before,'*  replied  the  Car 


he  desired  Condivi  to  write  hi&  life, 
and  as  appears  by  Condivi's  dedica* 
tion,  reeoinmended  him  to  imitate 
his  virtue  and  bis  excellence.  He 
said  also  that  if  it  were  possible  he 
would  gladly  take  upon  niipself  hi9 
vearsy  that  the  world  might  have  a 
better  chance  pf  not  being  deprived 
so  soon  of  a  great  man.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Michel  Anpelo,  Julius 
died  after  a  short  reign  qf  five  years, 
leaving  him  an  old  man  of  eighty 
one.  Cardinal  Afarcello,  one  of 
his  enemies,  was  elected  iii.hu 
stead ;  he  died  within  the  montb, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV., 
whose  two  main  object^  were  to  be 
revenged  on  his  enemies  by  tlie 
swprd,  and  to  root  out  heresy  bj 
means  of  the  inquisition,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  tbfe  main  patron. 
This  man's  religious  feelings  were 
offended  at  the  naked  figures  in  tk 
Last  Judgment,  and  he  detenuined 
that  the  picture  should  be  refonned. 
When  Michel  Angelo  heard  this, 
he  desired  that  the  pojoe  might  be 
told  from  him  that  what  he  wisbei 
was  very  little  and  might  be  easilj 
effected;  for  if  his  holiness wooM 


dinni :  to  which  he  aiiswi  red  with  some    only  reform  the  opinions  of  mankioa. 

the  picture  would  be  reformed  of 
itself^  Paul  at  last:  dpterminedto 
destroy  the  picture  altogether^ 
luckily  hi^  cardinals  persuaded  Wo 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  whitewash 
the  wall,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  ofdemng  th«  figures  to  bedrest 
ed:  thereby  it  is  to  be  presumed 
expressing  btis  opinion  that  wk» 
th6  trumpet  sounds,the  dead  areirt 
to  rise  till  they  hwe  madetbenh 
^lyes  decent,  for  which  purfw* 
there  vfill  be  a  resurrection  w 
shrouds  and  winding  sheets  ato« 
This  wa^  the  barbarian  who  cn- 


.warmth,  ''  I  am  not»  neither  will  I  ever 
be  obliged  to  tell  your  Eminence,  or  any 
pne  else,  what  I  ought  or  am  disposed  16 
do;  it  is  your  office  to  see  that  the  mo- 
ney be  provided,,  to  take  care  of  the 
thieves,  and  t,o  leave  the  buikling  of  St. 
Peter's  to  roe.  Turning  lo  the  Pope— Holy 
Father,  you  see  what  I  gain :  if  these 
machinations  to  which  I  am  exposed  are 
not  for  my  spiritual  Welfare,  I  lose  both 
hiy  labour  and  my  lime."  The  Pope  re- 
plied, putting  hi^  hands  upop  his  shoul- 
ders, "  Do  not  doubt .  your  gain  is  now 
and  yill  be  hereafier ;"  and  at  the  same 
tifnc  gave  him  assurance  of  hjs  confi^ 
dence  and  esteem/' 


Julius  III.  was  irtdeed  one  o^  th^  copragcd  or  instigated  pur  Bloojr 
truest  friends  pf  Michel  Angelo;  Mary  lu  all  her  cruelties,  Piusiv. 
plan  of  that  extraordinary  society,  confirmcjd ;  and  on  the  first  of  November,  inw* 
year  15^2,  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  met  to  establish  ^he  truth  of  the  Q^JP* 
lo  convince  all  men  of  transubstantiation,  to  prevent  the  fuitber  diminuti«n«  »« 
i'apal  authority,  and  endeavour  to  do  that  which  isalvfays  impossjbiej  reconcjif  pf 
jarring  opinions  of  coniending  interests.  ' 


cuppa's  life  op  MICHEL  ANGELO.  ^ 

made  some  little  amends  to  hiinfor  tented  tobedone  thanincompanv;  bj 

the  insults  and  injustices  he  had  re-  which  h«obUined  the  character  of  being 

ceived  from  bis '  predecessor,    but  •  p«>"d  and  an  odd  man,  distinctions 

I    Michel  Angeio  was  nowgoinir  to  Ihat  never  iairto  be  given  to  those  witb 

^  receive  tbo  reward  of  a  lODg  life  of  '^^''t? ''"'  '^'**'i*''  *"^,^?'^  ^L."^^'!! 

k«ii.A**u««  —.J  »:^^<.      u-  ^:^.j  ^«  scmbiing  ourselves.     When    his  mind 

TV.^l  ^i  V      ^'     fi!.    •     r  was  maSired  he  ait«:hed  himself  to  men 

the  !7tJi  of  *el>ruary,l 563,  in  bis  ^  j^^^j       ^„^  jvKlgaient,  and  in  th^ 

cighty-mnthycar.  Public  obsequies  numbcrof  bis  most  intimate  friends  were 

Were  decreed  bim  at  Florence ;  the  yanked   the  highest  dignitaries    in  the 

work  of  envy  was  over;  from  that  church*  and  the  most  eminent  literary 

day  the  excellence  of  Michel  An-  characters  of  his  lime«    Thai  princely 

l^elo   has  been  acknowledged,  apd  Cardinal,  Ippolito  deMedicif,  and  thji 

U  will  continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  Cardinals  Bembo.  Ridotfif  and  Maffeo* 

5tonc  and  marble  can  endure,  and  were  distinguished  Cor  their  friendship 

as  long  as  the  engraver  can  preserve  Upwards  him,  and,  as  •*  Englishman,  it 

tbe  conceptions  of  the  painter,  «'^^^  ««  P*«*«*'«  ^,  find  Cardinal  Pol# 

'^                                 #  amongst  then,  entitled,  '*  sue  amicissK 

.  /'In  the  early  part  of  iiis  life,  Michel  mo^'\    Ippolito  de' Medici  was partic«i- 

Angielo  not  ool^  applied  himself  to  sculp-  iarly  partial  to  him,  and  undersUnding 

iure  and  painting,  but  to  every  branch  that  Michel  Angelo  admired  a  Turkish 

of  knowledge  connected    in  any    way  horse  he  possessed,  he  sent  it  to  his  houiib 

iwitb  those  arts,  and  gave  himself  up  so  with  ten  mules  loaded  with  corn,  and 

fnuch  to  application,  that  he  in  a  great  begged  his  acceptance  of  the  gift  as  ^ 

decree  withdrew  from   society.     From  mark  of  his  e^teenu  Notwithstanding  he 

ill  IS  ruling  pas«on  to  cultivate  his  mind  ranked  in  the  number  of  his  acauaintano^ 

l»e  became  habituated  to  solitude,  and  tiie  most  (lis|inguislied  names  of  his  timc^ 

liappy  in  his  pursuits,  he  was  more  con-  he  was  also  pkased  with  the  harmlesg 

^  Ippolito  de'  Medici  was  the  natural  son  of  the  DakeGiuIianode'  Medici,  brother 
to  Leo  X.    He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  of  whose  munificence  and  priucely  styla 
of  laving  we  have  the  ooncurring  testimony  of  all  contemporary  writers.    Ine  fol- 
lowing account  of  him  has  b<»n  cH>llected  by  M.  Tenhove,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Medici.    ^'  He  was  educated  by  the  care  of  Leo  X.  an  J  ,a  greater  genius 
^aras  oM  to  be  found,  nor  a  greater  taste  for  the  arts  and  scienecs  and  letters.— The 
laaraad  languages  were  fiuniiiar  to  him  almost  from  his  inhtncy,  and  he  excelled  in 
v^rse  smd  prose. — ^erni,  and  other  writers,  mention  his  translation  into  blank  verse 
pf  Virgil's  second  book  of  the  iEneid,  and  he  was  a  perfect  musician  on  every  ir^ 
sirun>ent.     On  the  flute  he  was  astonishing — he  was  tlie  first  violin  in  Italy— <ind 
on  the  trumpet  without  a  rival.— His  liberality  v^as  boundless,-  to  refuse  a  request 
w  as  not  in  his  power,  and  it  was  not  with  gold  alone  ihat  he  rewardi-d  genius  and 
lalents.— With  the  artist  and  the  learned  he  lived  on  the  mo^t  friendly  term^,-es 
their  equal  and  companion-— his  service  had  nothing  harsh  nor  austere — nothing 
fiuoiiliating-— and  his  dependants  felt  nothing  of  his  superiority.     But  with  ait 
abese  excellent  jqualities,    lus  fickleness  and    inconstancy     were  without    ex- 
Rjnple*    At  thirty  years  of  age  he  died,  and,  with  probability,  i^  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  pouon.     His  death  was  a  subject  of  general  regret  to  men  of 
etters  and  virtuosi  of  every  description.     He  not  only  patronized  arts  and  sciences 
Lod  letters,  but  all  tiie  graceful  exercises,  and  persons  who  excelled  in  them  had  been 
issembled  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  ;   more  than  twenty  different  languages 
ivere  spoken  in  his  palace,  and  the  lausic  of  every  country  echoed  from  its  walls. 

tf  ykccording-to  Camden,  Cardinal  Pole  is  supposed  to  have  bee^i  born  in  the  year 
500,  and  died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  17th  of  Nov.  1558.  Hume  has 
^^iv^GJi  the  following  character  of  him.  '^  The  modesty  and  humanity  of  his  df  port>> 
^^nt  made  him  universally  beloved  ;  insomuch  that  in  a  nation  where  (he  most 
pri<^%i9  persecaiiot)  \^as  earned  on,  and  where  the  most  violent  raiigious  factions  pre. 
ailed^  entire  msticc,  even  by  most  of  tlie  reformers,  Ims  beea  dope  to  his  ^lirit* 
Jisiary  of  Zn^aid  rdig»  <^  Suecn  Maiy. 
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eoniedy  of  human  life^  anJ  occasionallj    stated  good  reasons  for  Ul  Mer^ 
amused  wit!)  the  eccentric  good  nature    ence. 


of  tho<e  who  had  little  else  to  recommend 
them*.  Bat  the  pcrfton  of  all  others  who 
absorbed  his  affections  and  esteem,  was 
that  excellent  and  accomplished  woman, 
the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna»  Mar- 
chioness of  Pescara ;  her  superior  mind 
and  endowments,  and  her  partiality  for 
his  genius/impressed  him  with  the  most 
lively  sense  of  esteem.  For  many  years 
before  her  death  she  resided  at  Viterbo, 
and  occasionally  visited  Rome  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  enjoy  his  society. 
To  her  Michel  Angelo  addressed  three 
sonnets  and  a  madrigal,  and  wroteanepi* 
taph,  en  her  death,  in  which  his  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments 
is  tempered  with  the  most  profound  re* 
spect  for  her  character! .  In  her  last 
moments  Micl-.e!  Angelo  paid  her  a  visit, 
^d  afterwards  told  Condi vi  he  grieved 
ht  had  not  kissed  her  check  as  he  did  her 
fiand,  since  there  was  then  but  little  hope 
of  his  ever  seeing  her  again.  The  same 
writer  al«o  observes,  that  the  recoliec- 
i\6n  of  her  death  constantly  produced  de» 
jection  in  his  mind^.'' 

Of  Mr.  Diippa's  reniarics  upon 
the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  we 
shall  allow  ourselves  to  copy  only 
what  he  says  of  St.  Peter's,  because 
he  differs  in  hisjudgment  from  men 
of  great  eminence^    and  has  ably 


"  To  criticise  St.  Peter**  with  any  ac 
curacy  would  require  that  all  tbe  parts 
should  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
whole;  but  without  pian«,  elevations, 
and  sections  were  given,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  any  minute  invesliga* 
tion  intelligible;  and  where  there  is  lO 
much  to  commend,  it  has  been  usually 
considered  more  safe  to  praise  than  to 
blame. 

*'  When  a  nation  is  rich  enough  to 
have  a  work  of  vast  dimensions,  a  suiS- 
ciency  of  mathematical  knowledge  to 
construct  it,  would  of  itself  produce  * 
sort  of  appropriate  fitness,  and  pait 
might  lb  easily  multiplied  so  as  to  creati 
surprise.  But  we  ought  not  to  bede*. 
'ceivcd  by  specious  appearances  in  ar^ 
chitecture  more  than  >n  any  other  hu* 
man  toil ;  and,  although  labour  has  its 
merit,  and  little  can  be  produced  without 
it,  he  deserves  the  most  praise  who  caa 

Croduce  the'  greatest  effect  and  lhemo4 
Lstir.g  impression  with  the  least  manual 
exertion ;  but  w  itb  the  public  at  large, 
extent  of  dimension  alone  is  always  coo- 
sidered  synonymous  with  grandeur;  bow- 
ever  little  skill  may  be  employed ;  afi^ 
with  the  vulgar*  nothing  is' more  oomooo 
than  for  this  character  to  be  decided  hf 
actual  measurement. 


"  Without  attempting  to  define  tiie 

different  oAises  which  make  an  impio* 

"  •^mong  the  persons  of  this  description  Vasari  names  one  Menigella,  a  very 

indifferent  painter,   and   Giuliano   fiurgiardini,  to  whom   Michel    Angelo  once 

tat  for  his  portrait  to  oblige  Ottaviano  de'  Medici. 

"  BenvenutoCelini.  in  the  life  of  himself,  speaks  of  a  club  establi^^hed  bjasta- 
^  tutary  of  the  name  of  Mi(hel  Angelo,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  facetious  debau- 
che,  if  credit  be  given  to  his  account  of  a  revel  held  at  his  house.  This  person 
iRras  a  native  of  Siena,  and  I  believe  is  only  known  as  a  sculptor  by  a  monument 
which  he  executed  in  part  from  a  design  of  Peruzzi,  to  honour  the  meroorjof 
Adrian  VI.  He  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Incfort,  at  whose  instance  the  mowi". 
ment  was  made.  Vasari  has  given  a  short  account  of  himi  and  says  that  he  died 
at  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Vide  Vita  de  Pittori,  Src.  torn,  li.'n,  260.  This  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  to  prevent  any  mistake  of  the  Sienese  ^fptor  in  the  lifeof  Ben^ 
venuto  Celini  l>eing  taken  for  the  divine  Michel  Angelo,  who  by  this  distinctive  ap- 
pellation  is 50  often  mentioned  by  that  author. 

fVidecxx.  cxxi.  cxxii.  cxxiii.cxxiv. 
**  §  Michel  Angelo  made  three  drawings  for  the  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  executed  any  of  them  in  marble,  as  stated  by  Mr.  ILcscoet 
(Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  vol  iii.  p.  220).  These  composition^  were,  aCra- 
cifixion,  Chri<t  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well,  and  a  Piela,  wttbthere 
presentation  of  the  cross  carried  in  procession  in  Florence  in  the  destructive  plagw 
of  n4>8,  with  these  words  printed  on  the  upright  shaft,  "  Non  vi  si  pensa  auanU 
sangue  costa/'  These  compositions  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix." 
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«on  of  sublimity  on  the  mind,  it  h  an  ac- 
knowledged feeling  that  succession  and 
uniformity  ofparls^  combined  witli  great- 
ness of  dimension,  contribute  to  that  end. 
SU  Peter's  however,  in  its  present  state> 
with  all  the  advantage  of  dimension  in 
every  way,  is  a  remarkable  in%tance  how 
human  ingenuity  can  be  exercised  in  di- 
minishing the  effect  of  its  own  powers, 
instead    of  the  awful  grandeur   which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  building,  splendour  and 
▼ariety  divert  the  attention,  its  solemnity 
M  lost  in  the  difltision  of  light,  an  J  its 
size  apparently  diminished  by  the  a&ts 
occupying  that  attention  winch  ought  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  whole.     Yet  this 
bst  defect^has  been  praised  by  Addison, 
Baron    Stolberg,  Lumisdcn,  and  other 
virriters;   and   the  disappointment  uni- 
versally produced  by  its  apparent  want 
4>f  magnitude,  has  bcea  attributed    by 
them  to  the  exactness  of  its  proportions. 
If  to  impress  the  mind  with  grandeur 
^anct  sublimity  in  edifices  dedicated  to  re- 
If^ion,  be  desirable,  that  building  must 
]^e  defective  which  fritters  away  Uie  at- 
tention of  the  beholder,  however  beau- 
|.ilul  the  parts  may  be  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed*    The  ancient  Pantheon  is  an  ex- 
tifQph^  P^  the  first  authority,  of  what  can 


be  produced  by  a  just  feeling  of  the 
true  priiiciples  of  architecture.  There 
simplicity  and  grandeur  are  happily 
combined,  though  no^  comparatively 
seen  in  a  ruined  state :  and  however  wo 
may  admire  great  works,  or  cultivate  a 
partiality  for  their  defects,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's  if  he  had 
no  other  merit,  would  deserve  but  little 
praise  for  making  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  temple  in  the  world,  appear 
to  be  less  sublime  than  the  original  mo«* 
del  of  its  dome/' 

This  very  able  work  contaius  tho 
letters  uid  poems  of  Michel  Ange- 
lo  in  an  itppendix^ — ^iac-similes  of 
his  hand  writing,  and  so  many  out- 
lines of  his  compositions  as  to  reo* 
der  it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  wa. 
have  ever  seen ;  indeed  the  price* 
seems  inadequately  low.  A  feir 
inaccuracies  either  of  the  pen  .or- 
the  press  might  be  pointed  out. 
The  materials  seem  to  have  beeii' 
collected  from  every  possible  source 
of  information,  and  the  whole  work 
displays  a  sound  judg^nieiit  and  just 
appreciation  of  what  is.exceUent  ia 
art,  and  in  himian  character^ 
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A^T.  I.  I%f  Stranger  in  Ireland;  or,  a  Tour  in  the  Southern  and  Western  ParU  ofthi 
Country  in  the  Tear  1805.     By  JouM  Carh*  Esq.   Quarto,    pp.  530.  Withi 
»  elates. 


fOUS 

A  Harlequin  once  ordered -the 
pompany^s  taylor  to  make  him  a 
coat,  in  order  that  he  might  exhi* 
^it  kioiself  to  advantage  at  the  new 
]Niniomime  lyhicfa  was  just  coming 
9i»t.  The  taylor  rvmmaged  among 
kis  drawers  for  all  the  odcVs  and  ends 
which,  in  die  coupse  of  business,  he 
^ad  snipped  fpon  the  cloth  of  his 
mber  custemersy  and  at  length  com- 
pleted tlie  gjay  piece  of  patch-work, 
without  having  furnished  an  atom  of 
•he  materials  himself,  except  the 
thread  with  which  they  wore  stitch- 
ed together.  When  the  lightrfoojod 
hero,  equipped  in  his  new  parti- 
eolonred  dress,  exhibited  himself 
before  his  brethren  of  the  sock,  he 
was  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  that 
^ach  claimed  a  bit  of  the  coat  ;is 
belonging  to  himself;  one  detected 
^ho  pilfered  remnant  of  his  dral> 
kerseymere  breeches,  a  second  could 
pwear  to  a  snip  from  the  flap  of  his 
scarlet  coat,  and  a  third  to  a  bit  of 
Jiis  black  waistcoat  The  tojrlor  was 
sent  for,  brought  a  heavy  bill  with 
him,  pleaded  guilty  tp  the  charge, 
l)ut  stated  in  his  defence,  that  he 
should  not  have  employed  the  ma- 
terials he  did ,  if  they  had  not  already 
'been  thro^  asi4e  as  useless  to  other 
people. 

In  making  his  book,  Mr,   Carr 

Snrsues  th^  economical  method  of 
le  taylorr— Aer  fnds  the  thnad.    As 
to  the  materials,  these  aj?e  of  various 

J|ualities,  according  to  the  authors 
rom  whom  they  are  sni  nped ;  many 
of  them,  like  the  taylor's  shreds, 
are  such  as  nobody  but  himself 
^ould  have  we^ke4  up  ^gain, 


In  reading  this  volume,  we  have 
really  suffered    a  grievous  dinp* 

E ointment :  Mr.  Carr's  former  (wb. 
cations  passed  under  our  notice  as 
they  made  their  appearance;  and, 
although  we  were  certainly  notvcir 
much  struck  with  the  profundit)*  of 
his  knowledge,  or  the  sagacity  o( 
his  remarks,  we  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledged  the  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  perusing  his  volumes.  This  is 
a  dull  book.  Ireland  has  been  muck 
les^  explorcd  by  our  tourists  tbio 
the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
it  was  very  allowable  and  very  MlU' 
fal  to  expect  from  the  expensife 
quarto  of  a  veteran  traveller  a  large 
stock  of  information  and  of  enter- 
tainment.  That  it  contains  a  cenvn 
share  of  information  and  entertain' 
ment  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  dd 
complain  most  heavily  of  the  wortlf 
less  alloy  with  which  it  is  mixei. 
In  the  course  of  our  reading  «« 
scarcely  ever  met  with  a  book  n 
completely  made  ftp  as  this :  pa? 
after  page,  page  after  page,  ant 
page  at  the  end  of  that,  is  oftentim* 
extracted  from  other  works.  M^ 
Carr  hunts  after  a  bull  or  a  pun  4 
a  boy  hunts  after  a  butterfly,  a«l 
when  he  has  caught  it,  is  as  pleas«4 
with  his  prize.  Under  pretence  « 
illustrating  the  habits oi  the  peoplfll 
and  the  iiational  character  of  tW 
Irish,  he  has  strung  together  suchj 
collection  of  stale  anecdotes,  stupij 
stories,  jests,  and  blunders,  as  i 
only  to  be  rivalled  in  the  merij 
page?  of  '*  Joe  Miller,"  **  E?cifl 
Man  his  own  Punster,*'  or  soraesud 
facetious  compilations^  which  Ml 
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Carr,  without  a  hlusli,  lias  laid  under 
fhemoul  unspari:ip^  rontribiition. 
.    Now  and  then  ^^  e  have  an  attempt 
^  fine  writing : 

Lucus  &  arji  Diaaae 
£t  propcrantls  aquae  per  amaenqs  ambitu* 

agros, 
Aut  fiumen  Rhenani,  aut  pluvius  describi- 

tiir  arcns. 

Mr.  Carr's  fine  writinp^,  however, 
like  that  of  many  other  people,  is 
not  always  the  most  intelligible  to 
poo^mon  underst9ndinii:s.  Take  a 
specimen ;  speaking  of  the  progres- 
sive impre^  ement  of  Dublin  after 
Jlie  revolution,  he  says,  '*  As  wealth 
increased,  the  splendor  of  the  vicer 
regal  court  expanded,  and  attracted 
atid fixed  theerratic  native  nobility; 
tlie  professors  of  the  hiw  increased 
and  multiplied  with  the  wealth  of 
^he  state ;  the  coUcgo  and  the  seats 
cf  learning  wQre  filled  with  students : 
the  syivan  age  of  Ireland  returned 
as  wbea  she  i^^tainedaiid  corrusc^tcd 
the  last  sparks  of  the  literature  of 
fiomc  aftei'  the  west  of  Europe  bad 
been  OTeisbadowed  by  the  darkness 
f>f  die  Gothic  invader." 

But  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  find 
fault:  the  critic,  who  could  take  dcr 
light  in  picking  the  chaff  from  fn 
^ack  of  corn,  was  justly  rewarded 
by  Apolio  with  the  pliatf  for  his 
pains.  Sometimes  we  catch  an  aui- 
mated  description  ;  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  the  Dafgle^  a  deep  glen,  in 
friuch  is  situated  the  beautituK  cot- 
tage of  Mrs.  Grattan,  He  must  be 
a  very  unimpassioned  obseryer  who 
should  not  l)e  inspired  by  the  wild 
scenery  lyhich  the  lake?  ot  Killarney 
exhibit :  Mr.  Carr  is  not  dead  to  the 
idiversifi^d  beauties  and  sul^iimities 
^  ihc^e  romantic  regions^  aD4  ^Y^" 
nd  diitinc^  jind  picturesque  delinear 
iioDs  occur  in  the  description  of 

The  cbMacter  of  the  Irish  is  not 
easily  to  be  appreciated :  the  state 
pir  degpadadon  in  which  the  pea-* 
^if;}*  h^ive  Hen  Ifcf^  luu^t  ^f^ve 


generated  many  bad  qnalit'es,  and 
suppressed  the  exercise  of  many 
goml  ones.  The  Irish  are  irritable, 
and  irritability  leads  to  opposite 
extremes:  the  same  sensibihty  and 
warmth  of  temper  which  prompts 
an  Irishman  to  repay  kindness  with 
unbounded  interest,  which  makes 
his  gratitude  and  attachment  to  be* 
nefactors  unliniitcd  in  fervor,  which 
'make  him  hospitable  even  to  a  pro- 
verb, open-hearted,  and  unsuspici^ 
ous;  (bat  same  sensibility,  graft* 
ed  upon  native  courage,  rendert 
him  quick  in  the  resentment  of  an 
affront,  revengeful  of  injuries,  and 
cruel  in  his  enmities.  A  sagaciouf 
physician  considers  the  tempera-) 
men t  of  his  patient  before  he  prer 
scribes  for  him;  a  wise  statesman 
contemplates  the  character  of  the 
people  for  whom  he  legisli^tes.  The 
following  is  one  among  many  anec- 
dotes which  prove,  demonstratively 
prove,  that  the  system  of  severity 
which  has  been  pursued  towards  the 
Irish  has  been  the  most  impolitic 
which  could  be  adopted. 

.  «<  ANOTHER  initanee  is  recorded  of 
the  effect  \yluch  the  cooduct  of  the  Deai 
of  Kilfenora,'  Dr. .  Stevenson,  produced 
ppoa  his  prishioners  durin;;);  the  rebellloa* 
When  this  gentleman  went  to  reside  vipoij 
hi^  liying  of  Callan,  one  orthe  largest  iq 
Ireland,  he  found  that  a  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion had  tainted  every  one  of  his  parishioiii; 
ers:  instead  of  loading  them  with  taunts, 
reproaches,  apd  mepaces,  he  <ittacbed  thenj 
by  kindaessesy  by  those  courtes'.es  which 
are  dear  to  every  feeling,  and  particalarly' 
%o  zn  Irsh  minci,  not  by  gifisy  which  if 
they  cannot  be  retiiined,  anect  the  sensibbf 
lity, .  by  destroying  that  equality  which  i«[ 
necessary  to  cordial  attachments,  but  by  a 
coarse  of  civilities  and  gentle  expressipns. 
which  can  be  repaid  by  the  receiver.  By 
this  proceeding  he  gained  their  confidence 
and  their  love,  and  what  was  of  no  littl^ 
consequence,  the  friendship  of  their  priest. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  the  peril  of  theii: 
desperate  enterprise,  and,  behold  the  fruity 
of  a  deportment  like  this  !  in  one  dm  xur 
.hundred  ribeb  came  to  hi|  house  aod  Wft 
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If  the  Irish  are  quick  in  resenting 
an  affrtnt,  instances  of  magnanimity 
occur  which  shew  the  ascendency  of 
better  feelings : 

••  During  the  march  of  a  regimenty  tke 
Honourable  Captain  F  ,  \^o  had  the 
command  of  the  artillery  baggage,  oldscrv- 
ing  that  one  of  the  peasants,  wliose  car 
and  horse  had  been  pressed  for  the  regi- 
ment, did  not  drive  as  fast  as  he  ought, 
^vent  up  to  him  and  struck  him  :  the  poor 
fellow  shiugged  up  his  shoulders,  ara  ob- 
served there  was  no  occasion  for  a  blow, 
and  immediately  quickened  the  pace  of  his 
animal.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  artil- 
lery officer  having  been  out  shooting  all 
the  morning,  entered  a  cabin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resting  himself,  where  he  found  the 
very  peasant  whom  he  had  struck,  at  din- 
ner with  his  wife  and  family  ;  the  man, 
who  was  very  large  and  powerfully  made, 
and  whose  abode  was  solitary,  might  have 
taken  fatal  rcY^o^c  upon  the  officer,  in- 
•tead  of  which,  immediauly  recognizing 
him,  he  chose  the  best  poutoe  out  of  his 
bowi»  aad  presenting  it  to  his  guest,  said, 
*  There,  your  honour,  obli^  me  by  tast- 
ing a  potatoe,  and  I  hope  it  is  a  good  one, 
but  you  shouM  not  baye  struck  nie,  a  blow 
it  hard  to  bear.'' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  native 
iirbaiiity  among  the  Irish  ;  it  is  no 
uncommon  thkig  to  see  two  boors 
take  oft'  their  hats,  and  salute  e^ich 
other  with  great  civility.  In  China, 
this  sort  of  courtesy  is  carried  to  the 

{greatest  excess ;  instead  pf  quarrel^ 
ing,  like  their  brethren  of  the  whip 
in  London,  which  shall  takti  prece- 
dence 6t  take  place,  two  Chines^ 
carmen,  who  encounter  each  otlier, 
will  pull  oi^' their  hats,  and  contest 
almost  to  the  poiiit  of  disputing, 
which  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  place  to  the  other. 

The  Irish  are  ingenious  ;  so  re- 
markable, indeed,  are  they  for  their 
ingenuity,  docility,  and  quickness 
of  perception,  that  Mr.  Cai*r  says 
theyare  only  equalled  by  the  Rns- 
^iaits.  ^*  It  is  curipus  to  see  with 
what  scanty  materials  they  will 
work :  they  build  their  own  cabins, 
fiA  UKike  bndle$;  stirrups,  crup- 


pers, and  ropes  for  every  domtttie 
purpose,  of  nay  ;  and  Bntishadju* 
tants  allow,  that  ^n  Irish  recruit  is 
sooner  made  a  soldier  of  than  an 
P-nglish  one."  The  lower  orders 
are  verj*  superstitious,  hutsoarethe 
ignorant  in  all  countries :  Mr.  Canr 
has  thus  summed  up  their  character: 

"  With  few  materials-  for  ingemiity  to 
work  with,  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are 
most  ingenious,  and  with  adequate  induce* 
ments  Tahorioiuty  indefatigahh :  they  por- 
sess,  in  general,  personal  beauty  and  Tigow 
of  frame ;  they  abound  with  wit  and  ieB»> 
bility,  although  all  the  avenues  to  ufeM 
knowledge  are  dosed  agaii«t  them;  thcj 
are  capable  of  forgiving  injuries,  aod  are 
generous  even  to  their  oppressors ;  thejare 
sensible  of  superior  merit,  and  subminit 
to  it ;  they  di^lay  natural  urbani^  in  ragi 
and  penury,  are  cordially  hospiuble,  ardent 
for  information,  social  m  their  habits,  Idoi 
in  their  disposidon,  in  gaiety  of  heart  lod 
genuine  humour  unrivalled,  even  in  their 
superstition  presenting  an  union  of  plea* 
santry  an<l  tenderness ;  they  are  warm  ^ 
constant  in  their  atu^mei^,  faithfU  asd 
incorruptible  in  their  engagementSf  itt» 
cent,  widi  the  power  of  sensual  eDieynett 
perpetually  within  their  reach;  cwrun? 
of  sexual  modesty,  diough  crowded  in  tbe 
parrow  limits  of  a  cabin ;  stran^rs  to  a 
crime  which  reddens  the  cheek  ot  manhood 
with  horror;  tenacious  of  respept;  acutely 
sen^ble  of  and  easily  won  by  kindnciK^j 
Such  i^  the  peasantry  of  Ireland:  1  appr^ 
iiot  to  the  affections  or  the  humanity,  W 
the  justice  of  every  one  to  whom 
may  direct  these  pages,  whether  meo 
constituted  present  no  character  which 
wise  government  cap  moyld  to  the  gi^ 
puipose  of  augmepdng  the  prooeritf 
the  country,  and  the  happiness  ot  sock 
Well  might  Lord  Chesteiield,  when  h 
jliieutcnant  of  Ireland,  exclaim,  ^  God' 
done  every  filing  for  Uiia  covnpy»  jnan 
diing/ 

**  Some  exertions  have  been  made 
ameliomte  the  condidon  of  the 
but  their  operation  has  too  much 
Martial's  barber,  who  was  so  slowt  thati 
hair  began  again  to  grow  on  the  side  of  I 
face  he  had  first  sliaved,  before  he' 
finished  the  other.' ■  i 

Time  only  can  enable  us  to  npvt 
cii;tc  the  adTantage  which  Irelai 
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iJvill  derive  from  her  union  with 
England.  The  prejudices  which 
opposed  that  measure  will  wear 
away,  as  those  advantages  are  more 
clearly  discerned  and  more  generally 
felt  The  union,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  Irish  parliament  to 
St  Stephen's  Chapel,  withdrew 
from  Dublin  a  number  of  men  of 
rank  and  opulence ;  many  of  their 
mansions  remain  vacant  and  unsold, 
but  the  traifing  part  of  the  commu- 
nity have  so  extended  their  con- 
cerns, and  increased  their  resources, 
that  a  thousand  houses  of  less  mag- 
nificence have  been  built  in  Dublin 
since  that  event  took  place.  In  the 
year  1801,  there  were  hut/our  mail 
coaches  in  Ireland,  viz.  to  Cork,  Li- 
merick, Belfast,  and  Longford:  there 
are  three  hundred  and  four  post 
towns  in  Ireland  ;  and,  at  present, 
the  mails  are  conveyed  to  two  hun- 
dred of  these  six  times  a  week,  and 
three  times  a  week  to  the  remainii^g 
number.  These  are  strong  facts,  and 
need  no  coniment.  Similar  faciU- 
ties  and  intercourse  will  doubtless 
be  extended  through  other  parts  of 
the  kinjjdom,  whe«  the  demands  of 
internal  commerce  shall  point  ou^ 
the  necessity,  and  indemnify  the 
expcnce  of  th'^m. 

^  The  following  is  a  laiuentaUe  picture 
of  thexlcfective  state  of  the  church^estab* 
lisfament  in  Ireland*  There  are  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-six  parishes, 
one  thousand  and  one  churches,  and  only 
^iree  hundred  and  fifiy-five  glebe  or  par- 
ionage^honses.  The  benefices  or  union- 
pafwes  amount  to  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty :  so  that  there  are  two 
Shousand  and  eighty*one  parishes  without 
4iiy  residence  for  the  clergymen,  and  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-iive  pa- 
xiahes  withoutany  churches.  Where  there 
are  no  glebe-houses,  the  resident  clergy- 
man rents  a  house;  wheie  he  does  not  re- 
aide*  his  curate  performs  the  seiTice,  and  I 
nvaa  informed  with  tolerable  regularity :  but 
the  inconvenience  must  be  greut,  and  resi- 
dence from  necessity  rare." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
ixi/Dttblin  there  are  only  tliiee  Jew- 


ish families  ;  it  is  believed  that  they' 
never  were  more  numerous,  and  that 
they  never  had  a  synagoj^ue.  In  tho 
cities  of  Cork,  Waterford,  Lime- 
rick, and  Belfast,  Jews  are  to  be 
fotind,  but  in  no  part  of  the  country 
of  Ireland. 

The  population  of  Dublin  was 
taken  by  the  conservators  of  the 
peace  in  1804,  and  found  to  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  tliou- 
sand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
souls:  since  that  period,  seven 
hundred  houses  have  been  built, 
and  are  tenanted..  The  arerage.  of 
ten  to  a  house  is  lower  than  that  of 
Dublin  at  large,  which  is  between 
eleven  and  twelve  ;  the  population 
of  Dublin,  therefore,  including  that 
of  the  castle  and  of  the  ^amson, 
may  be  estimated  at  a  hunared  and 
ninety  thousand.  It  is  to  be  regret* 
ted  that  the  bills  of  mortality  are  so 
irregularly  kept  within  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain:  there  are  no  re- 
gisters of  bijths,  deaths,  and  marri- 
ages, kept  in  Ireland,  except  in  thie 
metropolis;  at  home,  too,  a  very 
insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  this 
subject  Reo;isters  ought  to  be  kept 
as  they  are  m  France,  by  the  civil 
magistrate  :  Quakers  and  dissenters 
of  every  denomin^ion  have  their 
own  registers,  and  it  is  now  at  the 
option  of  parents  whether  they 
c noose  to  enter  the  birth  of  their 
children  or  not.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently omitted:  and  the  conse* 
quent  difficuhies  of  obtaining  an 
accurate  census  are  ^reat. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  in- 
creasing,  and  is  supposed  to  Lno 
more  than  quadru|ilL*a  itself  within 
the  last  century.  A  member  of  t!m 
last  Irish  parliament,  (who  publish- 
ed some  valuable  essays  on  the  po- 
pulation and  cliaracter  of  the  Iash)es- 
timated  that  since  the  year  nOO  the 
population  had  increased  about  one 
fifth  on  the  averaqje  eveiy  eleven 
years.  In  the  yoar  17 1 1 ,  he  calcula- 
ted that  Ireland  contained  1,200,000 
people  J  in   119^,  5,159^160';    and 
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Aat,  in  pciint  of  density,  its  popu- 
lation is  superior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Cam  follows  tlie  state- 
mentof  Mr.  AVhitelaw,  wboJimits  the 
pODuIation  of  Ireland  to  5,000,000, 
*na  concedes  the  superior  density 
to  Enpland.  The  nuiubers  who  pe- 
ifished  in  the  rebellions  of  1793 
and  1S03,  are  rudely  estimated  at 
20,000. 

An  idea  of  the  police  of  Dublin 
may  be  had  from  the  following  dis- 
gusting  circnmsiance  which  took 
place  while  Mr.  Carr  was  there.  A 
wan  was  found  drowned  in  tlie 
Liifey ,-  the  body^  instead  of  being 
carried  to  some  bone-house  to  be 
owned,  was  exposed  in  the  street 
for  two  days  near  the  Queen's 
bridge,  upon  straw,  with  a  plate  of 
salt  on  its  breast  to  excite  the 
pity  of  passengers  to  place  money 
Hpon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
peasing the  manes  of  the  deceased 
with  a  convivial  funeral ! 

•*  The  excessive  use  of  whisky  in  Dub* 
Encaanot  fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
a  stranger,  where  thia  deleteiious  liquor  is 
BOW,  by  act  of  parliament,  distilled  from 
raw  oats;  deriving  occasional  additional 
Strenc^h  from  a  mixture  of  acjuafbrtis  or 
Titriol.    The  number  of  shops  where  this 
fiquid   poison    and  oajcr  drams,   almost 
equally  hostile  to  morals  and  life,  are  sold, 
is  truly  shockingly  great.     Id  '^Thomas- 
atreet,  every  other  hou^  aeemed  to  be  a 
dram-shop*    Mr.  Whitelaw  states,  that  in 
this  street  alone>  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  houses,  a  place  of  great  con- 
course on  account  of  its  being  the  termxna- 
tion  of  the  great  southern  and   western 
loads,  there  were  in  1798,  and  I  belieye 
at  this  day  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-two 
houses  licensed  to  vend  raw  spirits.    Tiie 
licence  amoonts  to  forty  pounds.    That  a 
lefenae  derived  from  such  a  source  can  be 
an  object  worthy  of  encouragemAit  with  a 
]|risegovemme|it,it  is  impoaaible  to  belierc: 
it  mi^t  as  well  impose  a  tax  upon  coffins, 
and    ioocnlate  all  its  subjects  with  the 
plagutf.     One  of  these  shops  a  few  yeara 
since  had  jjreat  custom,  on  account  of  the 
keeper  of  it  offering  a  gratuitoiu  funeral, 
\fi  those  who  died  of  drinking  it* 
,••  Strong  penal  lawS|.^d  aa  encourage- 


ment of  the  conaamption  of  porter,  cat 
alone  cure  diis  evil.  Theeftctofan 
9Ct  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  wpw*' 
aioB  of  private  distilleries,  which  leYitd  se- 
vere penalties  on  the  consuidere  ©f  whiskf 
flot  sold  at  licensed  distilleries,  doubled  the 
conaumptioB  of  porter  in  one  lumdi  at  i 
porter  brewery,  which  has  been  receodf 
established  in  tdie  north  of  Irdand.  Uafbr* 
tunately  the  excise  officers,  owing  to  their 
being  inadequately  piii  are  too  oftea  ia 
league  with  the  pnvatedistiilerics.  InDuIn 
lin,  I  am  well  informed,  every  measure  hi- 
therto taken  has  failed  in  dTectually  conect- 
ing  the  use  of  spirits.  The  priestha*  been 
more  effective  than  the  legislature :  his 
prohibitions  against  the  consumption  of  li- 
quors for  one,  two,  or  three  months,  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  violated." 


Nothing  caa  wo  effectually  cfe- 
stroy  the  health  and   morals  of  a 

I)eople  as  superfluous  and  ill-regn- 
ated  public  houses  and  gin-sh(^ 
Crimes  of  every  descnption  are 
there  engendered,  there  nurtured, 
there  stmiulated  into  the  most 
dreadful  activity.  The  whisky-house 
is  r^^sorted  to  by  the  lazy ;  there 
they  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  dissolute  and  the  most  despc- 
-^ate.  Lessons  of  lewdness  and  rob-, 
bery  are  learnt  in  these  profligate 
receptacles  of  prostitutes  and  thieves 
which  are  put  in  practice  at  the  ex« 

{)ence  of  public  decency  and  pub- 
ic safety.  From  such  a  statement 
as  Mr.  Carr  has  given,  we  hare 
no  hesitation  in  concludirg  thatthe 
pohce  of  Dublin  is  bad.  To  lay  th» 
axe  at  the  root,  government  musi 
absolutely  suppress  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  abominaJb^  liotises, 
where  the  earning  of  a  week  i« 
afjent  in  a  day,  and  robbery  is  re- 
sorted to  as  a  remedy  for  the  cvi 
London  requires  the  interfereocc 
Of  the  legislature  in  this  respect 
almost  as  much  as  Dublin.  Whea, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  wrote  his  treatise 
on  the  police  of  the  metropolis, 
there  were  between  five  and  six 
thousand  licensed  public-houses 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  andk 
it  was  calculated  that   the  mooey 
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spent  in  beer  and  spirits  by  the 
labouring  people  only,  was  upwards 
%>{  three  millions  sterling  a  year  ! 

Mr.   Carr's  peregrination  is  not 
very  extensive ;  sufhciently  so,  how^ 
ever,  to  have  given  him  a  ftiir  op- 
portunity for  the  investigation  of 
cliaracier  and  manners.     He  goes 
from  Dublin  to  Wicklow,  returns 
to  the  capital,  and  arterwards  takes 
en   excursion  round  the  lakes  of 
Ki  Harney.     The  bounty  of  Wick"!- 
loiv  acquired   an    ilUfamed    cele- 
brity during  the   rebellion.      The 
Devrl*s  Glen  is  a  valley,  the  bot* 
torn  and  sides  of  M'hich  are  compos- 
^d  of  rocks,  and  at  one  end  of  it 
the    river    Vartrey,    after    violent 
rains,  falls  from  a'  precipice  of  an 
hundred   feet,    and  winds  through 
the   valley.      These  unfrequented 
depths,  during  the  rebellion,    oc- 
casionally ailbrded  shelter  and  con- 
cealment to  its  routed    followers. 
It  was  here  that  Dwver,  a  noted 
chieftain,  eluded  the  bot  and  per- 
severing pursuit  of  justice  for  ape* 
riod  almost  unexampled.     The  re- 
ward offered  by  government  for  this 
daiiog  chief  after  the  dispersion  o( 
his  followers  was  very   ^reat,    but 
wherever  '^  he  avowed  himself  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  hpspita- 
J/ty,    his  person   was  held  sacred; 
and  in  the  midst  of  rags  and  pe^ 
jiury*    a  bribe  which   would  have 
secured    independence   to  the  be«« 
trayer  was    rejected    with  scorn.'* 
The  history  of  the  Highland  clans 
present    many    instances    of    the 
strongest   fidelity  und   attachment 
'towards  the  laird  from  his  followers. 
Charles  Stuart,   it  is  well  known, 
long  lay  concealed  among  the  wilds 
of  Scotland,  sheltered  in  caves  and 
cottages,  the  owners  of  which  would 
faavebecn  for  ever  infamous  in  their 
own  esti^iation  and  in  that  of  their 
countrymen,  had  they  accepted  the 
reward  of  30,000 1  which  govern- 
ment  offered  for  bis  head.     This 
unfortunate  fugitive  was  hunted  like 
%  beast  of  prey  from  ^*  hill  to  dale, 


from  rock  to  cavern,  atid  (torn  shon^ 
to  shore ;  sometimes  he  was  rowei 
in  fisher  boats  from  ide  to  isle  a- 
mong  the  Hebrides^  and  ofteA.  in. 
sight  of  his  pursuers.^'  A.  man  of 
the  name  of  Kennedy  used  to  rob- 
for  his  support^  and  in  order  to 
aupply  him  with  deanlineo^  oiic^ 
surprized  the  baggage-^horses  of  a 
British  officer.  This  poor- fellow 
was  afterwards  hanged  for  stealing 
a  cow !  The  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence of  treachery  displayed  by 
tlie  Irish  and  Scotch  on  these  loc- 
casions  are  a  noble  tcait  in  tkeir 
character,  and  ia  not  the  only  lea^ 
ture  of  aimiHuide  between  them; 

During  his  excursion  in  the  coan«* 
ty  of  Wicklow,  Mr.  Carr  of  course 
visited  the  celebrated  rtiins  of  Glen^ 
daloch,  and  has  modestly  contented 
himself  with  filling  only  ten  of  hia 
quarto  pages  from  Br.  Ledwich^s 
remarks  on  them.  This,  sort  of 
compliment  Mr.  Carr  is  in  the  ha* 
bit  of  paying  to  authors  of  infe^ 
rior  merit :  it  is  excusable  enough 
here. 
Not  far  from  Glendaloch  is  La- 
ila,  the  shooting-box  of  Peter 
itouche,  Esq.  a  name  in  high 
aud  deserved  honour.  At  Belle* 
vue,  a  nol>le  mansion  belonging  to 
the  same  eentleman,  Mrs.  L«  nas 
established  a  school,  in  which  eight 
and  twenty  girlsare  boarded,  cloath- 
ed,  and  educated  at  her  private  ex« 
pence. 

M  I  beliefe  la  England  Hiad  Ireland 
the  green  and  hot-houses  of  fielle-Voe 
are  unrivalled.  This  palace  of  glass, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  rais«l  bjr 
Aladdin*!  lemp,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty 
ftet  in  len^9  and  includes  an  orangey  a 
peach,  a  cherry-house  and  vinery,  and  is 
filled  with  the  most  precious  and  beauuful 
plants  from  the  sultry  regions  of  Asia,  Afri^ 
ca,  and  America,  whichs  tastefully  arrange 
ed  and  in  the  highest  presermtxon,  banquet 
the  eye  with  their  beamtiiul  colours,  an4 
fill  the  air  with  the  most  voluptuous  pei^ 
fiime." 

The  lower  Irish  ar«  vqry  fon4  of 
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law;  with  what  decency  judiciai 
proceedings  in  subordinate  courts 
are  carried  on  there,  our  readers 
.will  form  a  much  better  idea  after 
they  have  read  the  following  ex- 
tract^  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  without  it.  At  Killamey, 
Mr.  Carr  attended  the  quarter-ses- 
AioiiSy  where  a  barrister  presided. 

•*  The  greatest  good-humour  prevailed 
m  the  court,  which  was  a  large  naked 
room,  with  a  qmntity  of  turf  piled  up  in  one 
corner  of  it.  jEvery  fece  looked  animated  ; 
scarcely  any  decorum  was  kejpt,  but  justice 
was  expeditiously,  and  I  believe  substan* 
tialiy,  SKhninistered  by  the  barrister,  who  is 
addressed  by  that  name,  and  who  appeared 
.to  be  perfecdy  competent  to  the  discharge 
of  his  judicial  duties.  He  was  elevated 
above  the  rest.  A  fellow,  like  every  one 
of  his  countrymen  in  or  out  of  court,  lov- 
ing law  to  his  soul,  projected  himself  too 
forward  to  hear  a  cause  which  was  pro- 
ceeding ;  the  officer  of  the  court,  who,  like 
the  bell  of  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry, 
made  a  honible  noise  by  endeavouring  to 
•keep  silence,  struck  this  anxious  unlucky 
wight  a  blow  on  the  head  widi  a  long  pole, 
almost  sufiiciendy  forcible  to  have  felled  an 
ox ;  the  fellow  rubbed  his  heady  all  the  as- 
sembly broke  out  in  a  loud  lauzh,  in  which 
the  object  of  their  mijth  could  not  resist 
joining.  Instead  of  counsel,  solicitors 
pleaded;  one  of  them  was  examining  a  rus- 
tic, a  witness  on  behalf  of  his  client,  when 
I  entered :  the  poor  fLllow  suffered  an* 
swers  unfavourable  to  the  party  for  whoi^ 
-he  appeared  to  escape  him ;  upon  which, 
•after  half  a  dozen  imprecadons,  the  solici- 
tor threw  the  Testament  on  which  he  had 
|>een  sworn  at  bis  head;  a  second  laugh 
followed;  another  fellow  swore  backwards 
and  forwards  ten  times  in  about  as  many 
minutes,  and  whenever  he  was  detected  in 
the  most  abominable  peijury,  the  auditory 
was  thrown  into  conviilsions  of  merriment. 
The  iJarrister  held  in  his  hands  not  the 
scales  of  iustice,  but  a  litde  brass  machine 
for  weighing  shillings,  similar  to  tliat 
which  I  described  to  have  been  used  by 
my  fair  glover  in  Dublin,  and  which  wa9 
in  frequent  requisition  upon  the  judicial 
seat,  for  ascertaining  the  due  weight  of  fees 
paid  into  court—  another  proof  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  wretched  state  of  the 
circulating  medium ! '  The  day  before,  a 


yoang  noblemaa,  whose  political  gemot 
and  unblemished  integrity  have  b^n  ttocr 
so  brilliandy  brought  forward,  by  the  de- 
mise of  one  of  the  most  incorruptible  aod 
eloquent,  though  not  the  most  successful  of 
ministers,  was  seated  on  the  bench,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple: I  allude  to  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  HemV  Petty.  Ki 
presence  was  regarded  as  a  flattering  cw* 
pliment ;  but  wh  ther  it  kept  those  sons  of 
drollery  and  mirth  in  better  order  I  know 
not. 

<<  When  his  Lordship  was  present,  a 
<ulprit  was  sentenoed  to  three  months  m- 
prisanment :  as  he  was  conducted  out  of 
court,  the  bellow  said—**  By  Jasus,  it  ii 
all  cwing  to  his  Lordship,  long  life  to  him; 
if  he  had  not  been  there,  I  know  the  Bam* 
ster,  as  worthy  a  gendeman  as  ever  lived, 
would  only  have  sentenced  me  fiar  a  fat* 
night ;  but  he  thought,  as  the  young  Lord 
was  there,  if  he  had  let  m  *  off  more  ais^ 
he  would  not  have  been  thought  to  km 
<loDe  hit  duty,  and  there  it  is.'* 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchc- 

3ner  does  not  introduce  a  greater 
egree  of  decorum  in  these  courts 
of  justice,  his  visit  to  them  will 
have  done  him  no  credit.  Good 
God  !  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
moral  or  relifious  feelings  of  an 
auditory  which  is  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions of  Itinghter  by  the  perjuiT 
of  an  evidence. 

Conrrs  of  justice  are  not  theonlf 
public  establishments  which  call  fw 
the  hand  of  correction.  Tbc  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  House  of  In- 
dustry,, as  it  ii  called,  of  Limerick, 
makes  one's  liloodrun  cold  :        * 

«*  Under  the  roof  of  this  house,  I  txf 
madmen  stark  naked,  girded  only  by  thdr 
irons,  standing  in  the  rain,  in  an  opencooit 
attended  by  women,  their  cells  upon  the 
ground  floor,  scantily  supplied  with  suiav, 
damp,  and  ill  secured.  In  the  wards  Of  la- 
bour, abanJoncd  prostitutes,  in  rags  and  ver- 
min, each  loaded  with  a  long  chain  and 
heary  log,  workim;  only  when  the  eye  oftbe 
superintending  ofHcer  was  upon  them,  are 
•crsociated  throughout  the  day  with  respects 
able  old  female  hwusekeepcrs,  who,  having 
no  children  to  support  them,  to  prereni 
famishing,  seek  this  wnrtched  ^ylum.  At 
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ptghty  they  sleep  together  in  the  same 
room  ;  the  wck  (umess  in  very  extreme 
,  cases)  and  the  healthy,  the  good  and  the 
had,  all  crowded  togc^er.  In  the  vene- 
ital  ward»  the  wretched  femaie  sufTerers 
vere  imploring  for  a  little  more  cover- 
ing, whilst  several  ideots  squatted  in  cor- 
ners, half  naked,  half  famished,  pale  and 
hollow-eyed,  with  a  ghastly  grin,  bent  a 
vacant  stare  upon  the  loathsome  scene,  and 
consummated  its  horror.  Fronting  this 
ward,  across  a  yard,  in  a  large  room,  nearly 
thirty  feet  long,  a  raving  maniac,  instead 
of  being  strapped  to  his  bed,  was  handcuff- 
ed to  a  stone  of  SOOIbs.  jveight,  which, 
with  the  most  horrible  yells,  by  a  convul- 
sive effort  of  strength,  he  dragged  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  otlier,  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  exasperating  view  and  conver- 
sation of  those  who  wei-e  in  the  yard.  I 
have  been  well  informed  that  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  raised  in  every  county 
for  the  erection  of  mad-houses :  how  has 
this  money  .been  applied  r 

"  The  building  of  this  lazar-gaol  is  so 
insecure,  that  the  prostitutes  connned  in  ir, 
although  ironed  and  logged,  frequently 
make  their  escape.  No  clothing  is  allow- 
ed to  these  poor  wretches  but  what  they 
bring  into  the  prison,  or  can  earn,  or  beg. 
Upon  enquiry,!  found,  what  I  need  scarce- 
ly relate  to  my  reader,  that  the  funds  are 
Veiy  inadequate^  that  it  is  supported  by  pre- 
sentments and  charity,  and  very  seldom 
visited  by  those  whom  official  duty,  if  not 
common  humanity,  ought  to  have  con  duct- 
ed there.  The  number  of  miserable  wretches 
in  this  house  amounted  to  one  hundred^md 
thirty^ight.  The  Governor  appeared  to 
be  a  humane  man,  and  seemed  deeply  to 
regret  what  he  could'not  conceal." 

Tlie  low  Irish  were  never  remark- 
ed for  their  cleiinliness,  and  the 
quarters  of  the  poor  in  JDiiblin  are 
wretched  and  filthy  in  the  extreme; 
this  is  a  rk'ccssary  consequence  of 
their  crowded  chambers :  jVIr.  White- 
law  sa3*s,  that  in  Dublin  a  sinjile 
apartnient  lets  from  one  to  two  sliil- 
iings  a  week,  and  in  order  to  lighten 
this  reiit,  two,  three,  or  even  four 
families  become  joint  tenants ;  he 
oieutions  a  single  house  in  Biaith- 
Piraite  strecf,  which  some  years  aj^o 
:ontained  one  hundred   and  eight 

4^^^^  RkY.  Yol.V. 


persons !  Another  conseqiience 
which  might  be  anticipated  from 
these  crowded  rooms^  namely,  that 
of  gross  indecency  and  sensual  in-* 
diligence,  is  said  not  to  occur.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  Irish  are  repre- 
sented as  bcuig  faithful  totheir  mar* 
riage  vows,  and  since  almost  every 
man  niames  who  can  grow  a  few  po- 
tatoes, and  can  find  out  a  diy  bank 
to  build  his  mud  cabin  on,  illicit 
amours  are  less  frequent  among  tha 
Irish  peasantry  than  in  other  coun-^ 
tries  where  the  obstacles  to  marri- 
age are  more  serious  or  more  attend- 
ed to.  Be  it  mentioned  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Irish  ladies  too,-  that  the  li. 
bertine  is  repulsed  by  the  propriety 
of  their  deportment ;  the  violation  of 
the  marriage  bed  is  a  crime  rarely 
known  among  the  higher  and  more? 
fashionable  ciasscs  of  society.  Th* 
consequence  of  this  fidelity  is  ant 
attachment  to  their  children,"whichy 
among  tlie  low  Irish,  is  remark- 
able :  to  play  with  the  child  is  the 
highest  delight  of  the  mother,  and 
domestic  duties  are  sometimes  sa- 
crificed to  the  indulgence  of  it. 
Nor  IS  the  filial  affection  Ipss  strong' 
than  the  parental :  the  native  pride 
of  the  Irish,  indeed,  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  beggtir ;  and 
although  in  Dublin  beggars  are. nur 
merous,  they  are  beggars  by  neces-* 
sity,  not  by  profession  ;  but  to  see 
an  aged  parent  begging  his  bread 
in  Ireland  is  a  rare  sight;  the  child 
gladly  repays  to  his  decrepid  sire 
the  debt  oV  support  which  his  in- 
fancy had  incurred. 

ls\\\  Bell,  in  his  excellent  pam- 
phlet on  the  Irish  peasantry,  says, 
that  there  never  was  a  race  of  men 
who  had  a  stronger  desire  and  less 
means  to  procure  scholastic  infor- 
mation :  he  tells  iis,  that  the  only 
way  by  which  the  catholic  pea<antH 
could  have  been  prevented  from  read- 
ing, was  to  have  ordered  a  i^arty  of  sol- 
diers to  be  posted  in  every  village, 
an  J  to  destroy  all  th?»  pii  ces  of  print- 
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ed  or  written  paper  they  could  find. 
Iriie  ol/ject  ol"  the  barbarous  Iaw» 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  from  the  Popish  to  the  Prote- 
stant religion  ;  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  means  adopted  was  ecjualled 
by  its  stnpidity,  that  of  prohibiting 
from  all  instruction  the  children  ot 
the  catholics.  The  education  of  tlic 
common  people  is  at  present  in  the 
lowest  si  ate  of  degradation  :  in  the 
summer^  a  wretched  itinerant  de* 
rives  a  scanty  and  prccariotis  exist- 
ence by  wandering  from  parish  to 
parish,  and  opening  a  school  in 
some  ditch,  covered  with  heath  and 
furze,  to  which  the  inhabitants  send 
their  children  ;  in  the  winter,  these 
houseless  pedagogues,  nearly  as  ig- 
norant as  the  children  themselves, 
go  from  door  to  door,  and  pick  up 
such  a  subsistence  as  the  liberaliiv 
jor  the  means  of  the  peasants  can  jif- 
forcl  to  besto>v. 

The  lower  people   of  Kerry  arc 
celebrated  for  tlieir  classical  spirit: 
**  A  gentleman,"    sayjj   Mr.  Carr, 
*'  who  alighted  from  his  horse  to 
take  a  view  of  the  antietit  family 
seat  of  Macurthymore  some  jears 
^ince,  gave  the  bridle  to  a  poor  boy 
10  hold;  the  traveller,  struck  with 
his  manners,  ciitrred  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  to  his  astonish - 
jiient,  found,  under  an  appearance 
of  the  most  abject    poverty^     that 
lie    was  well   accjaaintcd   with  iLe 
"best    Latin  poets,    had  read    most 
of    the   historians,    and    was   then 
studying  the  orations  of    Cicero."' 
This  story  well  accords    with   the 
account  given  by  Mr.  J^ell,   in  his 
pamphlet  before  aUutled  to,  of  the 
•poor  scholars^  as  they  were  called, 
-who  cliiefly  resorted   to    tlie    pro- 
vince of  Mupstcr.     "  Knglish  gen- 
tlemen \\i!l    hardly  believe,"  hays 
he,  **  tljat  tiie  so,  s  of  some  of  the 
most    indigent    and    obsenre    pea- 
sant*; in    Ireland  were  a)) le  to  St ndy 
and    become  acquainted   wiih    the 
l>est    Greek    and  lioiuan   authors^ 


that  they  had  tjustc  to  discriminate 
the  beaiities  contained  in  them,  and 
frecjuently    conversed    witli    each 
otbei'in  tbe  Lat  n  langvia,c:e,  which, 
indeed,  they  spoke  n)orc  cc  rrecdy 
thnn  the,  English.     It  was  no  un- 
common   thing — he  is  speaking  of 
the  state   of  Ireland  twenty  vean 
ago — to  see  poor  lads  who  had  left 
their  homes  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, wanderinff  through  the  coun- 
try in  search  ot  scholastic  instruc- 
tion, and  living  on  the  bounty  of 
those  whom    they    bad  applied  to 
for  relief,  which   was  hardly  oyer 
refused  to  them.    The  name  of  a 
poor  scholar,   indeed,  was  a  sufS- 
^cient     passport    for   a    tcmporaiy 
lodging  and  entertainment    in  the 
house  of  any  peasant.    They  were 
hardly  ever  refused  admittance  into 
any   school,  where  they    were  in- 
structed   gratuitously  :    after   they 
had  made  sufficient  pnogress,  they  ' 
afterwards  assisted  in  teaching  ther 
Vdunger  boys  as  a  return  for  th^ 
Kindness  they  had   received.    The 
ultimate  object  they  bad  in  view 
was    admission    into    the    Romish 
priesthood  r  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic   clergy  were  many  men  ot 
learning  and  exemplary  lives,  who 
had  acquired    their    education   in 
this  manner.      lii   the   year   X^i^^^ 
St.  Patrick's  College,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Popish  priests,  was  found- 
ed by  act  of  parliament  at  May- 
nootli,  (about  ten  miljs  from  Dub- 
lin) on  the     Duke    of    Leinster'j 
estate.    His  Grace  liberally  granted 
sixty  acres  of  ground  rent  free  for 
the  rnstittrtion,  and  pjuiiament  en- 
dowed it  with  the  sum  of  forty  thou- 
ijand  pounds,    besides  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  as  an  avmuity.     The 
trustees  were  men  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state-     A  similar 
boon  to    Catholics    of    the    loner 
chisses    could    not   fail    to    be   re- 
ci  ivcd  with  gratitude.      The  i-tale 
of  the  chartered  schools   is  exactly 
such  as  might  be  expt'cted  :    those 
scjjcols  were  endowed  by   zealous 
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individuals  with  a  view  of  extend- 
ij^g  the  Protestant  relitrion.  The 
peasantry  could  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  these  schools,  for.  those 
which  had  not  fallen  into  abuse  and 
decay  were  inaccessible  to  the  chil- 
dren of  any  except  Protestants. 
They  became  sinecure  places  for 
the  nominal  masters  of  them.  Mr. 
Bell  asserts^  that  he  knew  of  one 
school,  the  master  of  which  (a  be- 
neficed clergyman,  who  never  went 
near  it)  received  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a-year  from  the  endowment, 
while  the  usher,  a  man  of  learning, 
who  did  all  the  duty,  had  but  forty  ! 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
parliament  some  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago  to  make  a  general  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  education,  and  into 
that  of  the  schools  in  Ireland.  These 
commissioners  discovered  abuses  the 
most  flagrant  and  shameful,  and  the 
public  was  given  to  umlerstand  that 
an  effectual  remedy  would  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  a  general  aqd 
unobjectionable  plan  of  education 
substituted.  iVie  business  ftll  to  the 
grourid.     Hear  what  Mr.  Carr  says  : 

*'  These  charter-schools  are  at  present 
the  moat  infamous  jobs  ;  they  cost  the 
country  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  are  scarcely  productive  of  any  good.  I 
could  Instance  sereral,  each  of  which  has 
lands  for  its  support,  producing  more  than 
'fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  at  which 
not  one  poor  scholar  is  educated,  but  which 
are  enjoyed,  in  addition  to  some  rich  Itr* 
ing,  by  rectors  of  distant  parishes.  The 
vhole  expence  of  prosecuting  plans  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  including  the  char- 
ier-schools, is  little  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sap/i poundi  per  annum*  and  the  number  of 
children  educated  is  about  cne  thousand  six 
hundred;  whereas,  by  the  returns  of  the 
Scotch  Highland  Society,  it  appears  that 
tvfclve  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  poor 
children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  the  ne- 
cessary principles  of  arithmetic,  and  are  in- 
ttructed  in  reli^on  and  morals,  at  an  an- 
nual expence  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
pounds.'* 


In  the  year  1805,  the  Hibernian 
Society  was  instituted  in  London, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  civilize  and 
enlighten  the  rude  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land. May  its  efforts  be  crowned 
with  success! 

Kindness  will  do  everything  with 
the  Irish,  compulsion  nothing.  They 
are  a  brave,  a  generous,  and  a  hardy 
people:  Is  theu:  attachment  worth 
securing  ?  then  secure  their  affec- 
tions. Enlighten  them — not  by  of- 
fering gratuitous  instruction  to  ca- 
tholic children  in  Protestant  Kchools. 
Parents  spurn  at  the  proposal :'  in 
vain  do  you  tell  them  that  the  reli- 
gion of  their  children  shall  receive 
no  bias  by«  association  with  th^ir 
Protestant  play-fellows.  They  sus- 
pect that  a  snake  is  hidden  in  X\\% 
grass,  nor  are  their  susp'cions  unrea- 
sonable. Why  this  spirit  of  pro- 
sely  tism  ? 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Carr  without  much  regret :  he  has 
given  us  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  a  large  volume  for  a  few 
scraps  of  information,  rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vastc  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  pretty  enough,  but 
Mr.  Carr  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
perfect  master  of  perspective.  We 
had  prepared  a  few  remarks  on 
the  currency  of  Ireland,  and  the 
course  of  exchange  between  Dub- 
lin and  London ;  the  scarcity  of 
coin  in  particular,  and  the  profu- 
sion of  paper  money,  could  not 
escape  the  observation  of  a  travel- 
ler in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Carr  does 
not  fail  to  lament  them.  On  re- 
collection, our  sentiments  upon 
these  subjects  have  already  be^a 
given  in  the  notice  of  different 
books  which  have  fallen  under  our 
review  ;  we  refer  more  particularly 
to  Mr.  Forster's  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Commercial  Exchange,  and 
to  Lord  King's  pamphlet,  and  to 
Mr.  Thornton's  Essay  on  Paper 
Credit. 
.Ff .? 
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AjiT.  If.  The  Histon/  and  JntiquUies  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven^  in  the  Coentyof  Tori 
^^  THor4As  Dunham  Whvtai«er,  L.L.D.  F,S.jf.  4to,  pp.466. 


THK  historj^  (or,  as  it  miglitwith 
greater  proprieTy'  he  styled,  tlie  pa- 
rochial survey)*  of  the  deanery  of 
Craven,  is  immediately  connected 
with  that  of  Whalley,  a  histoiy  of 
whicli  Dr.  Whitaker  had  previously 
published.  These  works  as  our  au- 
thor informs  us,  are  inteniled  as  a 
Qontinuation  of  each  other:  and 
both  contain  much  curious  and  in- 
teresting^ information,  wriitcn  in  a 
more  than  usujiUy  elegant  and  ener- 
geiic  style,  relating  to  the  topogia- 
phical  history  and  antiquities  of  a 
portion  of  country  tliat  has  never 
before  been  recognized  by  a  local 
historian.  The  followinc;  obsi.*rva- 
tions,  in  his  address  to  tlie  reader, 
on  ejiitaphs  and  rctailers  of  them, 
fully  coincide  with  our  sentiments  : 

**  THOSE  readers  wha  are  acquainted 
with  the  Craven  churches  need  not  be  ap* 
prized  that  this  work  is  far  from  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  epitiphs.  The 
author^  indeed,  would  !iave  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  of  his  predecessors,  had  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  sextons  and 
parish  clerks  for  an  entire  assortment  of 
these  wares.  But  from  such  undistin- 
ruishing  accumula'tions  of  sepulchral  trash, 
indolence,  oeconomy,  and  taste,  alike  re- 
volted. Many  inscriptioas  therefore  are 
•mitted. 


■  -which,  though  ncitlier  rare 
Nor  ancient,  will  be  so  preserved  widi  care; 

These  are  consigned  to  some  future  topo- 
grapher, who,  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of 
two  centuries,  viewing  the  pigmies  of  the 
last  generation  through  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity, may  behold  them  dilated  into  giants 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Distance  and  in- 
distinctness are  great  sources  of  the  sub- 
lime. 

**  But  to  be  serious :  modem  epitaphs 
offend  alike  against  piety,  simpHcity,  and 
truth.  This  species  of  composition  in 
England  has  at  different  times  put  on  the 
fonn  of  a  praj^r,  a  psalm,  an  epigram, 
^jud  an  history,  specimens  of  alJ  which  will 
sippeacr  m  thtt  ibllowinjr  work.  It  u  domf  for 


th*  most  part  become  a  tumid  and  undls- 
tinguishing  panegyric — Incredulus  odi. 

*•  It  may  perhapi  be  matter  of  complMti 
that  in  the  ensuiag  work  so  little  it  copied 
from  printed  bo^kf  {even  from  booki 
"Scarce  and  expensive  as  the  Monasticoo); 
but  the  truth  is,  that  instead  of  beatkigoHt 
and  moulding  anew  the  precious  metaliof 
antiquity  which  had  already  passed  the fiir- 
nace  of  older  writers,  the  author  deemed 
liimself  much  better  employed  (at  least  he 
was  employed  more  to  his  own  satisfactioo) 
in  working  the  mines  of  ages  hitherto  hb« 
explored,  m  separating  the  gennipe  onefroin 
the  baser  adhesions,  running  it  for  the  first 
time  into  a  compact  and  tangible  mass,aiid 
impressing  ujxxn  it  the  stamp  of  modem 
currency.'* 

The  general  Mstorij  of  tliis  denn- 
ery  is  comprised  in  a  short  intrD- 
duction,  in  which  the  author  curso- ' 
rily  describes  its  situation,  and  its 
general  scenery ;  rfic  latter,  as  i» 
most  countries  VA^iere  limc-stoK 
forms  the  basis,  is  grand  a'nd  pic- 
turesque. ''  The  b«isis  of  the  coun- 
try," he  observes,  ^  may  be  cons- 
dercd  as  one  viist  aggregate  of  cal* 
careous  matter,  which,  however,  ge- 
nerated, or  wherever  collected  oa ; 
tlio  surface  of  the  earth,  seldom  fak 
to  ))roduce  a  set  of  features  in  tke 
face  of  nature,  at  once  singular aJ 
beautiful.'* 

^'^  The  climate,''  according  »| 
our  author,.  "  is  cold  and  niflTi 
though  greally  improrved  since  w 
txLelfth  and  Ihuieenth  century,  wta- 
common  grain,  if  we  beJieve  tlir 
complaint.s  of  tlie  monks,  sehloni3P 
rived  at  maturity.'* 

Dr.  W.  then  adverts  to  the  A 
lages,  and  their  buildings  ;  descrite 
the  enclosures,  plantations,  andiiri 
mestic  and  ecclesiastic  archito' 
ture ;  he  also  endeavours  to  disctr 
minate  the  neculiarities  of  the  stvlei 
which  are  clisplayed  in  these  buili 
ings.  From  the  structure  of  dl 
churchcfr  he  is  leU  into  a  train  t 
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obseiTatTons  on  their  number,  situ- 
ation, and  endowment,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  peculiar  boast  of  this 
•deanery.  In  this  district  he  observes 
that  the  model  of  our  ancient  esta- 
blishment remains  nearly  entire, 
and  a  happy  medium  in  the  extent 
of  parishes  is  adopted ;  whereby  the 
inconveniences  of  cither  extremes 
are  avoided,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of 
the  clergy.  The  advantages  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  the  necessary  har- 
mony and  intercourse,  whicli  do  or 
ought  to  prevail  between  the  niini- 
•ster  and  nis  parishioners,  are  de- 
scanted Ott. 

The  ancient  monastic  institutions 
In  Craven  (as  they  are  more  parti- 
cularly considered  in  the  course  of 
the  work)  are  but  briefly  noticed 
here.  A  hstof  the  parishes  in  the 
deanery  is  given  with  their  relative 
situation.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  is  defined,  k  summary  view 
of  the  state  of  property  is  taken, 
(assuming  Domesday  as  the  basis  of 
investigation),  widi  a  brief  history 
of  the  principal  fees,  aad  their  re- 
spective transfers..  The  incursions 
of  the  Scottish  borderers  in  the  re- 
mote periods  of  our  liistory,  (the 
only  military  events  with  which 
Craven  seems  immediately  connect- 
ed), are  cdncisely  detailea  ;  and  the 
following  instance  of  their  cruel  de- 
^-astation  in  11 38  is  translated  from 
,  the  Latin  of  Ricardus  Prior  Haga- 
stals: 

**  In  the  year  11 38,  %vhile  DavitI, 
King  of  Scotland,  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Xorham,  he  detached 
.  the  Picts,  and  part  o^*  his  (Scottish) 
army,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
.liam,  «on  of  Duncan,  his  nephew, 
into  Yorkshire.       Here  they    laid 
%vastethe  possessions  of  a  celebrated 
monastery,  called  Suihernes^c,  and 
tiie  province  called  Crafna,  with  fire 
and  sword-    In  this  work  of  destruc- 
tion, no  rank  or  age,  and  neither 
«ex   were    spared ;    children    were 
butchered  before  the  faces  of  their 


parents  ;  husbands  in  sight  of  their 
wives,  and  wives  of  their  husbands  ; 
matrons  and  virgins  of  rank  were 
carried  away  indiscriminately  with 
other  plunder ;  they  were  stripped 
naked,  bound  together  u  it h  ropes 
and  thongs,  and  thus  goaded  along 
with  the  points  of  swiinls  and  lances. 
Similar  outrages  had  been  commit- 
ted in  former  wai\s,  but  never  to  tha 
same  extent.  In  tlieir  march  north, 
ward,  however,  some  of  the  captor.-, 
touched  witli  comprssion,  set  their 
prisoners  at  liberty,  as  offerings  to 
the  church  of  St.  MaiT,  at  CarA&lc ; 
but  the  barbarous  ricts  dragged 
away  their  wretched  caj)tives,  with- 
out mercy,  jnto  their  own  country. 
In  shoit,  tiiese  bnital  savages,  to 
Avhom  adultery  and  incest  were  fa- 
miliar, after  they  were  fatigued  with 
acts  of  lust  and  violence,  either  re*- 
tained  the  female  captives  a^  slave* 
in  their  own  houses,  or  sold  them 
like  cattle  to  the  other  barbarians.'* 

**  Jhavc  traniilatcd,"  says  Dr.  W. 
^'  this  shocking  passage"  iiteraliy, 
and  at  length,  that  those  of  the  same 
sex,  who  now  adorn  this  country, 
may  be  thankful  to  Providence  for 
the  security  and  happiness  wliich 
an  excellent  government  has  hither- 
to afforded  them ;  and  t'lat  those  of 
the  other  may,  by  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  miseries  of  invasion 
and  conquest,  be  stirnd  up  to  de- 
fend them  from  an  enemy  no  less 
barbarous  and  insulting,  by  whom 
they  are  threatened  at  present." 

The  introduction  closes  with  a 
review  of  what  has  been  done,  or 
omitted,  respecting  thi^  present  sUi>- 
ject,  b}'  preceding  antifjiraries  and 
tourists,  from  Leland  to  the  present, 
time. 

Dr.  W.  now  commeiu*es  the  par- 
ticular history  of  the  fseveral  p  Irishes 
which  compose  this  deanery.  In 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  his  plan,  we 
shall  sketch  a  short  4ina lysis  of  the 
survey  of  the  Pahisii  ov  Skiptox, 
which  lie  styles  tlie  most  interesting 
part  of  his  subject. 
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The  lands  which  constitute  the 
present  parish  of  Skipton  are  de- 
scribed in  Domesday  Book  under 
tlie  head  of  Terra  Regis,  having 
been  previously  forfeited  by  Earl 
Edvrtn.  Tliey  were  afterwards 
granted  to  Robert,  de  Romille,  a 
Norman  adventurer  of  an  ancient 
family,  who  finding  at  Skipton  the 
chief  requisites  for  a  baronial  resi- 
dence, erected  a  castle,  whereby  the 
poor  village  was  advanced  to  a  re- 
spectable town.  Though  it  never 
had  a  municipal  government,  and 
was  never  represented  in  parlia- 
ment, it  is  geiierally  stiled  in  char- 
ters a  burffh,  and  its  inhabitants  bur- 
gesses. Rejecting  Camden's  ety- 
mology of  the  name.  Dr.  W.  adopts, 
from  the  spelling  in  Domesday  and 
the  early  cnarters,  Sciptone,  Seep- 
tone,  or  Scepetone,  that  of  a  town 
of  sheep,  from  the  Saxon  Seep,  a 
sheep,  it  having  been- anciently  sur- 
rounded by  vast  tracts  of  land  usual . 
]y  called  sheep-walks. 

Having  given  (from  the  Exche- 

3uer  Black  Book)  a  list  of  the  feur 
atories  holding  under  the  family 
of  Romille  at  two  different  periods, 
temp.  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  our 
author  reverts  to  Robert  de  Romille, 
and  traces,  through  the  posterity  of 
his  hviress  Cecilia,  the  descent  of 
this  castle  and  barony  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  who  unfairly 
obtained  possession  of  it  on  the  death 
of  AveljTie,  Countess  of  Albemarle. 
John  de  Eshton,  however,  an  ob* 
scure  lord  of  a  manor,  contested  the 
barony  with  his  sovereign^  and  as- 
serted his  superior  right  ns  heir  at 
law  to  the  deceased.  "  This  case 
affords  a  remarkable  instance  ei- 
ther of  the  equity  of  Edward's 
temper,  or  of  the  prevalence  of  law 
over  sovereign  power  when  its 
claims  were  at  the  hig'iest,."  The 
king,  unable  to  evade  the  demand 
of  hi5  compel  tor,  agrerd.  to  a 
compromise;  and  for  an  equiva- 
lent, John  d^  Eshton  released  the 
baroily  of  Skipton,  by  deed,  the  ori» 


ginal  of  which,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  remaining  in  the  castle. 
Tiie  barony  being  thus  vested  in  the 
crown,  Edward  II.  bestowed  it  on 
his  favourite  Piers  de  Gaveston, 
whose  tenure  was  very  short.  "  The 
next  alienation  transferred  it  to  a 
family,  whoy  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  attainder,  have  held  it  live 
hundred  years,  during  the  longer 
part  of  which  they  have  resided  at 
Skipton  Castle,  in  great  wealth  and 
hcaiour.''  Next  follow  the  original 
grants,  by  which  this  noble  patri- 
mony was  conveyed  to  Robert  de 
Clifford  in  the  4th  year  of  Edvvaid 
II.  ;  and  an  original  survey  of  the 
several  manors  and  premises  so  coo- 
veyed,  with  their  valuation  at  that 
time,  and  a  second  valuation  made 
three  hundred  years  afterwards. 
The  forests  of  Skipton  and  Barden 
»re  briefly  described,  and  an  inte- 
resting  narrative  is  introduced,  illu- 
strative of  what  may  be  called  the 
baronial  manners  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  de- 
mesnes  of  Skipton,  Dr.  W.  pro- 
cecds  to  the  memoirs  of  the  illus- 
trious }iouse  of  Clifford,  by  whiA 
these  honours  were  so  long  possess- 
eH.  A  pedigree  of  the  family, from 
Robert  de  Clifford,  the  first  grantee, 
to  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne,  Cona 
tess  of  Dorset  and  "  Pembroke,  is 
given  verbatim  from  the  papers  of 
that  lady.  In  addition  to  this,  *'I 
will  now,"  says  our  author,  **  bring 
together  such  original  memorials  of 
the  family  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  from  their  several  reposi- 
tories, either  at  hJkipton,  Bolton, « 
Ajmleby." 

With  these  memorials,  whichem- 
brace  the  history  of  the  Cliffords 
from  Lord  John,  who  was  born  1430' 
to  the  present  time,  and  contain  a 
long  series  of  epistolary  corre>pon- 
dence  connected  with  this  noble  fa- 
mily, the  aut'ior  occupies  sixty 
pages.  The  subjects  which  appear 
most  interesting  or  curious  in  these 
documents  are ; .  Memoirs  of  Henry 
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Lord  Clifford,  who,  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  VI  I.  emerged  from   the 
fells  of  Cumberland,  "where  he  had 
,  been  concealed  for  twenty -five  years, 
and  haJ,   diiriii^r  that  period,   ac- 
<]iiired  the  manners  and  education 
ofasheph.Td.     He  lived  in  retic- 
nient,  and  devoted  himself  to  study, 
the  next  thirty  years;  but,  in  1513, 
bad  a  principal  command  at  t'le  bat- 
tle of  Floddon,  and  only  survived 
that  event  ten  years. — An  origi!)cil 
account  (which  serves  to.  character- 
ize the  manniTs  andexpenccsofthe 
time)  is  given  of  thecijurgcs  of  tra- 
velling, house-keeping,  robes,  ap- 
parel,  &c.  of  HenryCIilForJ.  the 
first    Earl   of  Cumberland,  on   his 
being    advanced  to    that   dignity, 
temp.  Henry  VIII. ;  also  a  particu- 
lar narrative  of  the  deaths,  by  the 
sweating  sickness,  of  tv»/o  brothers, 
Dukes  of  Sifftblk  about  1550.  Next 
follows  a  description  of  the  cele- 
brated  f<i\ni!y  portrait,  in   Skipton 
Castle,  with  the  history  of  George 
Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  his  family,  from  the  long  in- 
scription drawn  up  by  the  Count- 
ess of  Pembroke.  This  is  succc^eded 
by  an  abstract  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
report  of  the  legal  contest  for  the 
2x>nour  of  Skipton  between  Francis, 
fourth  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.-^A  charac- 
ter and  memoirs  of  this  justly  cele- 
brated lady  are  also  given, from  whose 
MS,  the  principal  part  of  these  fa- 
mily records  have  been  compiled. 

The  letters  contained  in  these 
naemorials,  though  numerous,  ap- 
|>ear  no  farther,  mteresting  than  as 
Jicy  illustrate  the  epistolary  style  of 
Jie  age  in  which  they  were  written, 
md  serve  to  developethe  characters 
>f  the  correspondents. 

*«  Having  thus,"  says  Dr.  W. 
'  brought  our  account  of  the  house 
if  Clifford,  in  its  connexion  with 
!]7rHveii^  to  the  present  time,  it  re- 
pains  that  we  take  ^  survey  of  the 
astis  of  Skipton,  their  residence." 
^  this   s^ccount,  tlje  foui^datiou  of 


the  origii.al  building  is    asserted, 
on  the  authority  of  Camden,  to  be 
the  work  of  Robert  de  Romille  a- 
bout  the  end  of   the    Concjneror's 
rcion^    or    the    bcginnintr    of    the 
next.     The  seven  round  towers,  the 
oldest  part  of  the  castle  now   re-. 
maining,  are  ascribed  to  Robert  de 
Clifford,  temp.  Edward  1.  and  the 
eastern  part  is  known  to  have  been 
built  by  the  first  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land on  his  son's  niairiage,  27  Hen- 
ry  VIII.      A  lono'  invientory  u  here, 
(t.hough  rather  abruptly)  inserted  of 
tiie  apparel,    houscnold    furniture,' 
farming  stock,    artillery,    and    ar- 
mour, belonging  to  Skipton  Castle, 
in  1572,  after  the  di-'ath  of  the  se- 
cond  Earl.     *'   This,"  our  author 
says,    *^    will  afford,  perhaps,   the 
completest  specimen  of  the  habits 
and  general  aconomy  of  a  great 
nobleman's  family  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, whicli  has  yet  been  made  pub  - 
lie.     It  is  transcribed  fronj  an  origi-  ' 
nal  roll  among  the  papers  at  Bolton 
Ab!)ey." 

The  several  sieges  which  the  ca§- 
tle  has  undergone  are  briefly  notic- 
ed, and  the  author  dwells  particu- 
larly on  that  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  with  its  partial  demoli- 
tion by  order  of  parliament,  and 
then  dcscribL's  the  repaii's  effected  by 
Lady  Pembroke. 

An  abstract  of  another  inventory 
of  the  effects  at  Skipton  Castle  in 
1643,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  here  presents 
itself,  "  which,"  Dr.W.  savs,  **  may 
not  only  be  compared  with  the  forr  ' 
mer  inventory,  taken  at  the  decease 
of  his  grandtaiher,  but  will  throw 
some  light  upon  the  state  and  pro- 
visions of  the  garrison."  In  this 
document  are  enumerated,  our  au- 
thor^ tells  us,  tliough  no  such  enu- 
meration appears  in  the  account  be-» 
fore  us,  fifty-seven  apartments  great 
and  small,  and  forty-two  bedsteads, 
sufficient  for  a  tram  of  sixty  ser- 
vants, to  which,  it  appears  from  the 
acQoiuit  books,    that  Earl   Franci« 
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bad  enlarged  his  establishment  in 
bis  latter  days. 

A  few  raeino rials  of  the  ancient 
officers  of  the  castle  next  occur, 
with  a  short  account  of  the  castle 
chapel  from  1512  its  first  mention 
on  record,  to  1635.  "  This  sacred 
edifice  is  now  a  stable,  in  whose 
time,  or  by  whose  order  it  was  per- 
verted to  that  indecent  and  disgrace- 
ful use,  /  (h  not  know.^^ 

Having  in  a  short  digression  trac* 
ed  the  history  of  this  noble  family, 
and  slightly  noticed  the  architec- 
ture of  the  several  castles  on  these 
extensive  domains,  Dr.  W'hitaker 
returns  to  the  parish  church  of  Skip- 
ton. 

The  original  fabric  of  this  he 
considers  to  be  coeval  with  the 
castle,  and  founded  by  Robert  de 
Romille,  "  as^it  is  never  heard  of 
before,  and  Appears  immediately  af- 
ter^" He  gives  us  some  particulars 
of  the  ancient  endowments  of  the 
vicanigc,  and  a  list  of  the  ^ical•s 
from  1 267  to  the  present  time.  The 
several  parts  of  the  present  church 
are  referred,  from  their  different 
styles,  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  times 
of  Rich.  III.  and  Hen.  VllL  "  Be- 
neath the  altar,"  the  author  pro* 
creeds,  "  unusually  elevated  on  that 
account,  is  the  vault  of  the  Cliffords, 
the  pia^e  of  their  interment  from  the 
dissolution  of  Bolton  Priory  to  the 
death  of  the  lost  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land ;  which,  after  having  been 
closed  many  years,  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  examine,  March  29, 
1803." 

From  this  inspection,  he  gives  us 
the  state  of  the  bodies  at  that 
time,  M'ith  a  description  of  the  tombs 
of  the  first  and  third  Earls  of  Cunu 
berland,  and  copies  of  the  various 
i*pitaphs  commemorative  of  the  se- 
^^ral  branches  of  this  illustrious 
family. 

Respecting  the  town  of  Skipton, 
0\xx  author  is  very  concise,  record- 


ing only  the  markets  and  fairs,  the 
endowments  of  a  grammar-school, 
which  was  founded  2  Edw.  VI.  and 
a  short  notice  of  Winterwell  Hall, 
the  ancient  residenne  of  the  Lam- 
berts. The  very  short  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  present  state  of 
towns,  parishes,  ana  other  places, 
is  ceitainly  a  great  defect  in  thi* 
work:  for  the  general  reader  is 
equally  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  fiiodern  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  history  of  a  district  so  remote 
from  the  metropolis  as  Craven. 

The  suiTcy  of  the  parish  of  Skip- 
ton  is  illustrated  with  an  engrav- 
ing of  Skipton  Castle,  two  of  Bar- 
den  Tower,  the  seals  of  the  ancient 
lords  of  Skipton,  portraits  of  George 
Earl  of  Cumberland  and  his  family, 
three  plates  of  autographs  of  eigh- 
ty-three ei^nnent  persons,  taken 
from  the  evidences  of  the  Clifford 
family,  and  the  tombs  of  the  first 
and  tfiird  Earls. 

The  whole  volume  is  "  mW- 
lishcd^^  w.ith  forty-two  plates,  but 
these  are  so  badly  executed,  ihatwc 
think  them  rather  a  disgface  than 
an  ornament  to  the  volume.  By 
comparing  the  plates  in  this  woik, 
with  those  in  tlie  history  of  VVbal- 
ley,  we  see  a  manifest  difference, 
and  feel  surprized  that  the  author, 
who  employed  the  pencil  of  Tur- 
ner to  delineate  the  views  for  his 
first  work,  should  -  be  satisfied  with 
such  extremely  inaccurate  tasteless 
prints,  as  those  which  disfigtJre  the 
pajucs  of  the  history  of  Craven. 

in  this  volume,  as  in  the  former, 
we  find  the  want  of  an  index :  and 
the  present  is  also  very  deftTtivc 
for  want  of  a  map.  Should  Dr. 
Whitaker  h^ve  occasion  to  reprint 
bis  history  of  Craven,  fre  re- 
commend him  to  puhlish  it  in  a 
uniform  size  and  manner  with  the 
history  of  Whallej,  and  not  disfigure 
it,  and  enhance  its  price,  by  uselesi 
engravings.        , 
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•HAVING,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life,  dignified  the  former  edi- 
tions of  this  work  (for  it  appears 
that  two  preceding  editions  have 
been  published)  with  the  name  of 
sihistojy;  Mr.  Jackson,  in  a  short 
and  modest  introduction,  says, 
**  Experience  has  convinced  me, 
that  tney  are  little  worthy  of  that 
title ;  yet,  «s  they  have  so  long  been 
/in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  it, 
they  may  e'en  continue  so.  In  pre- 
senting them  to  the  public  eye,  I 
am  aware  that  I  presume  tnuch  on 
their  candour  ana  liberality.  But  I 
hope  the  motive  that  first  induced 
me  to  print  my  conipilations  will 
plead  a  sufficient  apology."  This 
motive,  he  informs  us,  was  to  gra- 
tify the  cariosity  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens with  a  recital  of  past  events 
in  which  the  city  was  interested, 
**  iofair^  in  with  the  taste  of  the 
present  age  for  topographical  de- 
sx:riptions,  and  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  most  re- 
markable circumstances. of  the  ca- 
thedral, which,  "  as  lately  restored 
to  its  ancient  splendour,  confessedly 
deserves  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank,'*  among  those  which  are  "  said 
to  stand  matchless  in  the  rest  of  tlie 
world."  Of  this  account,  though 
avowedly  a  compilation,  he  hopes 
the  materials  will  be  found  to  have 
been  selected  with  care,  aud  record- 
ed with  accuracy. 

Premising  that  the  ancient  name 
of  this  city  was  Lichenfield,  i.  e.  the 
field  of  dead  bodies;  probably  so 
called  in  commemoration  of  the 
dreadful  battles  fought  near  this 
place  in  the  years  286  and  238: 
Mr.  J.  briefly  traces  its  history,  or 
rather  the  traditionary  and  legen- 
dary lore^  improperljr  called  his- 
tory, from  669>  when  it  was  a  small 
vilfage,  to  the  reign  of  James  II. ; 
Ip  the  progress  of  this  narrative,  he 


enumerates  the  several  grants  an3 
immunities,  its  parliamentary  re- 
presentation, its  incorporation  by 
.Edward  VI.  its  eminent  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.  and  the  charter  ancl  ad- 
ditional privilei^es  derived  from 
the  gratitude  of  Charles  II.  The 
situation,  buildings,  and  scenery  of 
Litchfield,  are  concisely  noticed, 
aud  a  celebrated  willow-tree  is  par- 
ticularly described :  "  the  entire^ 
height  of  this  tree,"  says  our  author, 
*'  is  forty-nine  feet,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  branches,  at  their  ex- 
tri^mities,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet,  overshadowing  a.  plane  not 
far  short  of  four  thousand  feet," 
The  next  object  of  attention  is  tlie 
church  of  St:.  Chad,  usually  called 
Stowechurch,  *'  the  most  ancient 
foundation  of  the  city ;  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  erected  by  the 
Romans,  who,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  centurj',  built  many  churches 
in  Britain"  !  Near  this  spot,  St. 
Chad,  or  Ccadda,  as  Mr.  Jackson 
relates,  had  his  cell  about  the  3'ear 
653,  and  by  his  piety  and  prcrich- 
ing  converted  the  sons  of  Walfore, 
King  of  Mercia.  This  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  tlipic  father,  he, 
**  in  the  maddening  frenzy  of  mis- 
placed zeal,"  sacrificed  his  chil- 
dren in  the  cell  of  the  venerable 
saint.  Remorse  and  repentance 
ensued;  the  king  became  a  con- 
verty  abolislied  idolatif}^,  and  found- 
ed many  places  of  religious  worr 
ship,  ilaving  noticed  the  ancient 
endowment,  present  state,  and  mo- 
numents of  this  church,  Mr.  J. 
leads  us  to  Green-hill,  a  place 
which  is  remarkable  for  a  court 
annually  held  there  on  Whit-Mon- 
day, ana  anciently  called  "  the  Court 
of  Array."  He  gives  us  the  cere- 
monial of  this  solemnity,  and  the 
various  opinions  which  ^  have  been 
published     respecting  _  its  •  origin. 
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**  On    tlie   summit    of    this  hill." 
says  our  author,  **  stands  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael,  eminent  for 
the   largeness    of  its  church-yard, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
England,  containing  within   its  li- 
mits six  or  seven  acres  of  most  ex- 
cellent pasture  land*."    The  monu- 
ments in  this  church  axe  minutely 
described:    among   which  we  find 
one  to  the   memory   of  John  and 
Isabel     Newton,    parents    of   the 
late  Bishop  Newton,  who  was  born 
in  this  city  ;  and  one  to  the  memory 
of  Michael  Johnson,  father  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  also  a  na- 
'  tive  of  Litchfield.     In  this  vicinity 
is  Barrow-cop-hill,   said  to  be  the 
burial  place  of  three  British  kings, 
who,    with   their  little  ai-my,  were 
slain  by  the    Romans    about     the 
year  28S :  a  representation  of  which 
event  is    part  of   the    city    arms. 
Pointinu:    out   the  delightful  pros- 
pects from  this  hill,  Mr.  J.  conti- 
nues his  circuit,  and  gives  a  short 
description  of  the  several  buildings 
called  folly-hall,  the  hospital  and 
chapel    of    St.  John    Baptist,    the 
Free  Grammar  School,  the  English 
Free  School,    the  Theatre,  Guild- 
hall,   and  GaoJ,   the  last  of  which 
was  visited  in  nSS  by  Mr.  How- 
ard,   to  whose  memory  some  pa- 
thetic lines,  from  Dr.  Darwin,  are 
hero  rnserted.    -The  parisli  cliqrch 
of  St.  Mary  (originally  founded  by 
King  Ethelwolfe  in  856)  next  pre- 
sents itself:  its  ancient  and  present 
state  is  notice  J,  with  a  list  of  tlie 
monuments  and  tomb-?toncs.   Near 
this    church  is  the  Market-house, 
and  also  a  stuccoed  house,  ornar 
mented  with  pillars,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  was  born.     In  an  adjoin- 
ing street  is  a  building  called  the 
JViary,  formerly  a  conventual  church, 
which  was  founded  by  Bishop  Sta- 
vensty  about  the  year  1229,    but 
s.ince   the    dissolution  the  seat   of 
many  gentl^men^,  of  whom  the  most 
rminent  are  here  recorded.      Dr. 
Milley's  hospital,  and  Dr^  ParAyiu's 


house  and   botanic    garden,  c1os« 
our  author's  perambulation. 

He  then  commences  his  "  Ac- 
count of  the   cathedral  of  Litch- 
field,"  which  lie  states  to  have  been 
founded  by  Oswy,  Kingr  of  Mcrcia, 
anno  655,  "  No  memorials,"  heob. 
serves,  **   of  the  original  structure 
now  remain  ;  it  was  most  probably 
of  the  Saxon  architecture,  distin* 
guished  by  its  circular  arches  and 
massy  pillars ;  and  we  are  told  it  was 
roofed  with  shingles.     In  the  pre- 
sent  building  there  is  no  remnant  of 
the   Saxon  style."       With  a  veiy 
short  detail  of    the  circumstanca 
relative  to  this  see,  Mr.  J.  brings  us 
to  the  reign  of  Offa,  *<  who  finding 
the  cAt  heU  ral  extremely  out  of  repair, 
restored  and  rendered  it  more  splen- 
did than  before."   This  nncontrool- 
able  monarch    required    that  his 
country  should  be  go^-zernedbyan 
archicpiscopal  power,  and  prevailed 
on  Pope  Adrian,  about    the  year 
786,    to   create    Bishop  Adolphus 
archbishop  of  Lichfield,  with^nas- 
signment  of  six  suffragan  bishops. 
hut  this    dignity  did  not  continue 
long  after  the  death  of  Oflfa ,  for,  at 
the  request  of  the   Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,   Pope   Leo  abrogated 
the    metropolitan     endowment  of 
Litchfield,  and  restored  it  to  Canter- 
bury.      Our  author    is    silent  re- 
specting the  aflfairs  of  the  see  and 
cathedral  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years :    when,    having  noticed  the 
removal  of  the  see  to  Chester  by 
Bishop  Peter  in  1067,  and  to  Co- 
ventry  by  bis  successor  Robert  de 
Lymscy  m  1095,  he  informs  us  that 
the  church  and  city    were  highly 
indebted  to  the  munificence  oJF the 
next  bishop,    Roger    de    Clinton, 
who,  in  114S,  *<  rebuilt  the  cathci 
dial  upon  its  present    magnificent 
scale  3  he  roofed  it  with  the  nob^e 
stone  vault,  which  is  the  admiration 
of  architects,  and  tlien  covered  tbo 
whole  with  lead."    After  an  inter- 
val iu  our  history  of  150yeai*s,  we 
are  informed^  that  in  1293,  Walte^^ 
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l3e  Langton  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  pre- 
late '*   laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Lady  Choir,  which,  with  its  highly 
ornamentevi  screen,  was  an  edifice 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance.     He 
expended  two  thousand  pounds  up- 
on  a  shrine  for   the  relics  of  St. 
Chad ;  and  bestowed  on  tlie  choir 
several  rich  vestments,  a  chalice, 
two  patens    of  pure    gold,  and  a 
cross  of  the  same  metal,  set  with 
precious  stones."     A  chasm   here 
again  occurs  in  Mr.  Jackson's  nar- 
rative for  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years,  during  which  period  we  are 
,told  that  nothing  remarkable  hap- 
pened to  the  cathedral  or  see,   but 
the  despoiling  of  the  rich  shrine  of 
St.  Chad,  and   of  other  objects  of 
similar  devotion,  at  the   Ileforma- 
tion,  with  the  separation  of  Coven- 
try firom  this  see.     "  The  cathedral 
of    Litchfield,"    Mr.  J.   proceeds, 
*f  continued  in    the  neat   state  to 
which  Bishop  Langton  had  munifi- 
cently restored  it  till  the  ujihappy 
wars  of  the"  [nth,  not  the]  ^'  last 
century,  when  it  suffered  consider- 
ably  by   three  sieges."     In   1643, 
it  was  besieged    a.nd  taken  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  when  the  da- 
mage done  to  it  "  was  estimated  at 
fourteen  tliousand  pounds,  an  im- 
mense treasure  in  those  days."     A- 
c^ain  in  the  same  year  by  the  royal- 
ists under  Prince  Rupert;  and  last- 
ly, by  the  parliament's  army  in  1646, 
Of  these  sieges  we  have  a  brief  de- 
tail,   with   "  an  old  and  authentic 
translation  of  the  original  articles  of 
capitulaiion"  at  tlic  last  surrender. 
In  1651,  the  destruction  of  the  ca- 
tliedralvvasrebolved  upon,  and  work- 
men were  emplo^-ed  to  strip  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  roof.     Immedi- 
ately aficrthe  Rcstomtion,  Dr.  John 
J-Iacket,  the  champion  of  the  cstab- 
Jished  church  during  the  fanatical 
persecution,   was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
t,ry.     On  his  arrival  at  the  former 
j>luce,  he  commenced  the  great  work 


of  repairing  the  cathedral,  and  hav- 
ing in  eight  years  restored  it  to  its 
former  splendour,  he  consecrated  it 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 
Brief  memoirs  ot  the  ten  prelates 
who  have  successively  held  this  sco 
from  the  death  of  Dr,  Hacket  to 
the  present  time,  conclude  that 
part  of  the  volume  called  the  ca- 
thedral history.  Mr.  Jackson  then 
describes  the  statues  which  adorn 
this  fabric,  and  minutely  enume- 
rates the  monuments  and  tomb-^ 
stones,  giving  us  copies  of  all  the 
epitaphs  and  memorials,  with  tran- 
slations of  those  which  are  in  La^ 
til).  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  (now  part 
of  the  choir)  with  its  ornaments,  is 

!)articularly  noticed  :  as  also  the 
brty-eight  stalls  for  the  members  of 
tlie  church,  with  the  superscriptions 
in  Latin  and  English.  **  A  brief 
account  of  the  diocese  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  and  government  of 
the  cathedral  church,"  is  the  next 
general  head:  to  which  is  append- 
ed, "  the  origin  and  endowments, 
of  the  bishoprick,  dean  and  chap- 
ter, deaiiery,  precentorship,  chan^. 
cellorship,  treasurcrship,  archdea- 
conries, and  prebends,  of  this  ca-: 
thedral ;  with  the  nature  of  the  se- 
veral dignities  and  offices."  ^*  The 
Close  of  the  cathedral  church"  is 
separately  considered  ;  with  a  short 
account  of  its  jurisdiction,  iramunir- 
ties,  college,  museum,  and  otlier 
buildings. 

Litchfield  having  afforded  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  to  David^ 
Garrick,  and  being  the  birth-placei 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  late  Bishop 
of  Bristol  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Mr.  J.  retails  something  like  bio- 
graphical memoirs  of  these  distin- 
guished characters,  though  nothing 
more  is  adduced  than  what  the  pub- 
lic has  long  been  in  possession  of. 
To  these  succeeds  a  brief  **  ac- 
count of  villages,  which,  though 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  «Chad  and 
St,  Michael,  Liighfipld,   are  with-: 
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out  the  boundaries  of  th©  citv,  and 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,"  Oi*  these 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  anti- 
quity is  "  TVallj  now  a  small  vil- 
^  lage,  but  anciently,"  says  .Mr.  J* 
**  the  Ktocetiim,  Which  "Antoninus 
in  his  Itinerary  mentions  as  the 
next  station  to  Manveseddum^^^ 
(Mancimium)  "  or  Manchester.'' 
The  name  of  Wall  is  derived  from 
the  vestiges  of  certain  walls  yet  re- 
maiuing^  and  encompassing  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  which  retain 
the  name  of  Castle  Crofr^    or  the 


Field  of  the  Castle ;"  adjacent  ti 
which  formerly  stood  an  old  city, 
which  was  demolished  1>eforc  the 
Norman  conquest. 

The  author  concludes  his  work 
with  a  list  of  the  benefactions,  &c. 
to  the  city,  churches,  and  poor  in- 
habitants of  Litchfield :  He  has  alro 
printed  copies  of  se\'eral  legal  instru- 
ments which  are  connected  there- 
witli:  and  gives  a  description  of 
the  *'  boundaries  of  tlie  county  of 
the  city  of  Litclifield.** 


Art.  IV,  The  History  and  JntlquUtes  of  the  Church  and  City  of  Litchfield ;  ewttM^ 
its  ancient  and  fire^ent  State^  Ci^nl  and  Ecclesiastical ;  collected  from  various  PM 
Records  and  other  authentic  Evidences.  Btf  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harwood,  F.  S,A» 
4to.  pp.  574. 


IT  is  rather  a  remarkable  cif-' 
cimistancc  in  the  annals  of  topo- 
graphical  literature,  to  find  two 
histories  of  one  city  published  with- 
in the  period  of  twelve  months-:  this  is 
the  case  now  before  us;  and  as  we  have 
given  a  concise  account  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's history  of  the  city  of  Litch- 
field, it  remains  for  us  to  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  a  similar  view 
of  Mr.  Harwood's,  tliat  he  may,  in 
the  case  of  not  possessing  either, 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  cha* 
racteristics  of  both.  Mr.  Jackson's 
is  a  small  octavo  volume,  whilst 
Mr.  Hanvood  has  contrived  to  oc- 
cupy a  thick  quarto  with  his  ma- 
terials, thouoh  we  must  confess 
that  the  chief  substance  of  it  might 
be  ttsefnlli/  compressed  into  about 
half  the  space.  In  this,  as  in  the 
generality  of  topographical  works, 
we  turn  over  page  after  page  of 
useless  and  completely  trivial  ac- 
counts ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  maxim 
with  these  writers  to  make  their 
volumes  as  large  as  possible ;  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  concen- 
trate, condense,  and  select  their 
materials^  the  topographical  and  an- 
tiquarian writer  has  long  borne  the 
stigma  of  dull  insipidity  and  taste- 
lessness ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 


gretted that  the  practices  of  many 
moderns  tend  rather  to  confirm  than 
remove  the  reproach.  Perhap&there 
is  no  species  of  writing  tliat  requires 
more  careful  selection  and'  compres- 
sion than  topographical;  and  as  the 
writers  of  this  seldom  employ  much 
of  either,  their  works  become  iiicon- 
venientlybulky, repulsively  dull,aiKi 
replete  with  frivolous  and  trivial  ma- 
terials. 

Of  Mr.  Harwood's  history  wc pro- 
ceed to  analyse  the  contents,  ana  lay 
before  the  reader  an  account  of  its 
prominent  features.  In  aver}*  short 
preface,  our  author  .states,  that  be 
was  induced  to  undertake  his  topo* 
graphical  work  from  a  conviction  of 
the  public  and  private  advantages 
that  must  result  tirom  the  researches 
of  "  inquisitive  and  intelligent  anj 
tiquaries"  "  The  labours  of  these," 
^  says  Mr.'  Harwood,  "  have  aban- 
dantly  supplied  us  with  amuse- 
ment and  ihstniction,  and  theuUf 
lity  of  their  discoveries  has  been 
frequently  experienced  by  public 
bodies  and  private  families,  and 
by  the  objects  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions." 

'*  Under  such  im|5ressions,  the 
aiuhor  of  the  folhnving  work  pre- 
sents to  th«  public  whatever  iufor- 
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mat] on  he  has  been  able  to  collect 
relating  to  the  ancient  and  present 
state  ot  the  church  and  city  oi  Litch* 
field.'* 

That  this  ancient  city,  with  its 
peculiarly  elegant  cathedral,  and 
the  antiquities  directly  connectec^ 
with  it,  or  collaterally  belonging 
to  the  place,  should  afford  muph 
and  abundant  interesting  matter  for 
the  investigation  of  the  true  anti- 

auary,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the 
iscrinjiinating  topographer,  is  evi- 
dent to  us,  and  must  he  so  to  all 
persons  who  have  viewed  them  in  a 
proper  light.  With  these  sentiments 
we  roust  declare  thatbothMr.  Jack- 
son's and  Mr.  Harwood's  histories 
have  not  afforded  that  ample  infor- 
mation we  sought  for,  and  wished 
to  obtain :  still  both  are  relatirely 
of  consequence,  and  with  the  im- 
perfect history  of  the  county  by  Dr. 
Shaw^  may  hereafter  prove  exti-eme- 
]y  useful  to  any  gentleman  whoinay 
liave  the  courage,  patience,  and 
^ability,  to  undertake  eitlier  a  com- 
plete topographical  account  of  the 
county  of  Suitford,  or  of  the  city  of 
JLitchiield.  The  principal  subjects 
either  noticed  or  narrated  by  Mr. 
Harwood,  are  thus  particularized  in 
ilie  preface  to  the  volume  before 


us  : 


**  An  account  of  the  fine  cathe- 
dral, of  the  ravages  it  sustained 
during  the  civil  war  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  restora- 
tion to  its  present  state  of  elegance; 
a  description  of  the  institutions, 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  chai*i- 
table  donations,  and  population ; 
and  memoirs  of  remarkable  persons, 
arq  the  princifjal  objects  of  this  his- 
tory. It  isalsointendeil  to  funiishsuch 
materials  for  reference  as  a^bouud 
ill  similar  and  more  copious  works, 
tiiat  it  may  become  an  useful  appen- 
dage to  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try. By  the  obliging  permission  of 
the  corporation,  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  cxtmct  from  the  public 
records  iu  their  pos^csacp,  which 


escaped  the  devastation  of  the  civit 
war,  much  curious  itiformation  con- 
cerning the  guild  ;  and  from  other 
authentic  documents,  which  the 
kindness  of  his  friends  supplied,  he 
has  selected  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the^price  of  pro- 
visions, the  rent  of  land,  and  to  va-« 
rious  local  customs  and  events.  The 
original  MS.  of  the  indefatigable 
Elias  Ashmole,  which  are  deposited 
in  his  museum  at  Oxford,  have  af- . 
forded  much  important  matter  not 
to  be  foMud  cimong  oUier  records ; 
and  to  the  liberal  use  of  the  papers 
collected  froni  the  episcopal  regis- 
ters by  the  late  Rev.  Thcophiiua 
Buckeridgc,  master  of  St.  John^g 
Hospital,  he  is  indebted  for  an  am^- 
ple  account  of  that  institution.  The 
plates  are  correct  delineations  of  the 
subjects  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent.-' 

In  our  analvsis  of  Mr.  Harwood'g 
work  we  shall  be  under  the  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  prcseive  connec- 
tion, of  noticing  some  events  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  in  our  account  of  Mr.  Jack-* 
son's  history  of  the  same  city. 

Mr.  llarwood  commences  bis  work 
witji  concisely  noticing  the  situatioa 
of  Litclifield,  and  the  several  etv- 
mologies  of  its  name,  of  which  the 
most  popular  appears  to  be  the  field 
of  deadoodies ;  tliis  being  identified 
as  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Romans  about  the 
year  304.  History  being  silent  re- 
specting LichBeld  for  the  next  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  autlior' 
deduces  his  detail  from  the  year  €56 
when  Oswy,  King  of  J^orthum- 
berland,  having  conquered  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  converted  his  king-» 
dom  to  Christianity,  tlien  establish-) 
ed  a  bishoprick  here,  and  appointed 
Dwina  the  fii'st  prelate.  In  669,  St. 
Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  advanced  to 
this  episcopal  seat,  having  lived  an 
eremitical  life  in  a  cell  near  the  place 
whore  the  church  of  his  name  now 
stands,  and  where  he  converted  tl^e 
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two.  sons  of  Wulfcre,  King  of  Mer- 
tia,  who,  in  the  fury  of  his  zeal, 
•acrificed  his  children,  J>ut,  struck 
with  remorse,  became  a  convert 
himself,  and  banished  idolatry  fi'om 
his  dominions.  Under  St.  Chad, 
Lichfield  acquired  celebrity,  and 
became  a  considerable  town.  About 
the  year  790,  King  Offa  obtained 
from  Pope  Adrian  the  dignity  of 
archbishop  for  Adulph,  Bishop  of 
Litchfield,  with  an  assignment  of  six 
sufFragan  bishops:  but  after  the 
death  of  Offa,  Atbclard,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  recovered  his  juris- 
diction, and  obtained  from  Pope 
Leo  a  revocation  of  all  that  his  pre- 
decessor had  done. 

"  The  early  account  of  our  ca* 
thedrals,"  says  Mr.  H.  **  is  the  his- 
tory of  superstition,  in  which  is 
banded  down  to  us  more  of  legend 
than  truth.  It  has  been  usually 
supposed  that  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral  church  cf  Litchfield  was 
laid  in  the  year  667,  under  the  epis- 
copacy of  Jaruman ;  and  that,  about 
the  year  700,  Bishop  Headda,  or 
Hedda,  dedicated  this  church  to 
St  Chad,  to  which  he  removed  the 
bones  of  this  saint;  it  was  after- 
wards dedicated  to  St.  Chad  and 
St.  Mary."  / 

The  see  being  removed  to  Ches- 
ter in'10Q7,  the  lands  belonging  to 
it  are  here  enumerated  from  Domes- 
day. In  1095,  it  was  again  remov- 
ed to  Coventry,  and  restored  to 
Litchfield  in  the  time  of  Roger  de 
Clinton,  who  succeeded  to  it  in 
1 1 28.  Our  author  informs  us,  that 
''Litchfield  was  even  at  this  time  an 
inconsiderable  village,  famous  only 
for  the  poverty  and  abstinence  of  its 
membei^Sy^^  though  he  had  previously 
asserted  that  it  became  a  "  conside- 
rable town"under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Chad  above  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore. Bishop  Clinton  was  a  muni- 
ficent benefactor  to  this  church :  he 
took  down  the  ancient  Mercian  ca- 
Jthedral,  and  rebuilt  it.     Of  the  old 


Saxon  order  of  architecture  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  present  edifice.'* 
Walter  de  Langton,  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  this  see  in  12r'6,  is  con- 
sidered as  another  founder  of  this 
church:  he  made  great  additions 
to  the  building ;  expended  tivo  thou- 
sand pounds  on  a  monument  for  St. 
Chad ;  laid  the  foundation  of  Sf. 
Mary's  Chapel,  and  bequeathed  a 
sufficient  sum  for  its  completion. 
He  also  erected  a  spacious  and 
splendid  episcopal  palace;  pre- 
0ented  to  the  church  large  quanti- 
ties of  plate  and  valuable  vestments ; 
and  erected  that  noble  gate  at  the 
west  entrance  into  the  Close,  *^  which 
in  April  1800  was,  with  a  barbarous 
taste,  pulled  dovdi,  and  the  mate- 
rials applied  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  pile  of  new  buildings  for  the 
residence  of  necessitous  widows  of 
clergymen." 

Noticing  very  briefly  the  few  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  tfie  cathedral 
in  the  next  three  hundred  years, 
and  giving  us  lists  of  the  chantries 
suppressed  at  the  dissolution,  of 
the  pensions  then  assigned  to  the 
priests,  and  of  the  meujbers  of  the 
manor  of  Longdon  {temp.  Q.  Eliz.) 
the  author  brings  us  to  tlie  breat- 
ing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1642, 
and  gives  a  detail  of  the  three  sieges 
the  Close  sustained;  in  1643,  by 
the  parliamentary  forces;  in  tw 
same  year,  by  the  king's  troops  un- 
der Prince  Rupert;  and  again,  in 
1646,  by  the  parliament  army,  with 
the  several  articles  of  capitulation, 
and  various  anecdotes  connected 
with  these  events ;  to  which  is  an- 
nexed, along  uninteresting  account 
of  monies  received  and  paid  in  the 
three  last  months  of  [  645  by  Jefferf 
Glasier,  treasurer  of  tlie  king's  gar- 
rison. Having  noticed  the  damage 
done  to  the  cathedral  in  these  tur- 
bulent times,  and  deduced  from  the 
style  of  architecture  the  probable 
date  of  its  erection,  he  next  de- 
scribes the  ornaments,  painted  win- 
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dows,  and  monuments^  which  were 
defaced  or  dilapidated  in  the  civil 
commotions. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period 
^*  when  this  beautiful  structure  was 
to  reassume  its  ancient  splendour ; 
And,  by  the  pious  and  unwearied 
exertions  of  Bishop  Hacket,  was 
restored  to  that  magnificence  which 
rendered  it  the  acfmiration  of  the 
countrj'.  Dr.  Hacket,  we  are  in- 
formed, being  appointed  to  this  see 
in  the  end  of  thd  year  16C1,  imme- 
diately commenced  his  great  un- 
dertaking, to  which  he  contribut- 
ed nearly  £.  1 700,  and  by  his  stre- 
nuous endeavours  obtained  large 
subscriptions  from  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple :  a  list' of  these  donations  is  an- 
nexed. In  eight  years  the  work 
was  completed ;  and  the  church 
was  re-consecrated  Dec.  24,  \66iL 

*'  Thus  restored  by  Bishop  Hac- 
ket/' says  Mr.  H.  **  we  may  now 
take  a  survey  of  this  beautiful  struc- 
ture as  it  was  left  by  him,  together 
with  the  alterations  which  were  made 
in  1788."  This  survey  comprehends 
the  dimensions  of  the  church,  a  de- 
scription of  its  sculptures  and  other 
ornaaients,   of  the  librai'y  and  its 
contents,  and  of  the  choir  and  its 
stalls,  with  a  minute  enumeration  of 
the  monnments,  grave  stones,  and 
inscriptions ;  together  with  the  se- 
pulchral relics  which  have  at  diffe- 
rent times  been  foiind  in  this  cathe- 
dral ;   and  a  list  of  the  subscriptions 
towards  the  repairs  and  alterations 
eflTected  in  1788.     The  bishopric  is 
next  described,  in  its  extent,  privi- 
leges, palaces,  revenues,  and  ma- 
nors:  with  brief  memoirs  of  the  bi- 
shops who  have  filled  this  see.   The 
dean,  residentiaries,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral,  are  consider- 
ed in  their  offices  and  emoluments ; 
with  the  estates  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  some  particulars  whereof, 
in  Latin,  and  occupying  nine  pages, 
are  extracted  from  the  king's  oooks. 
We  have  also  lists  of  those  persons 
p^ho  have  successively  held  the  of- 


fices of  dean,  chancellors,  precen-* 

tors,  treasurers,  archdeacons  of 
Chester,  Coventry,  Staliord,  Der- 
by, and  Salop.  The  list  of  pre- 
bends only,  consisting  of  merely 
names  and  dates,  fills. /ir/j/  pages; 
and,  we  should  have  thought,  had 
we  not  the  author's  word  to  the  con- 
trary in  his  preface  J  **  ujinecessarily 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  volume?^ 
The  college  or  company  of  vicars- 
choral,  their*  privileges,  and  emo- 
luments, are  next  considered,  with 
a  long  extract  from  a  MS.  written 
in  1661,  intituled,  *^  A  Note  of  Evi- 
dences belonging  to  the  Vicars  Co- 
rails  of  the  Cathedrall  Church  of 
Litchfield,  as  they  were  in  certain 
Coffers  and  Boxes,  over  the  Vestry 
and  other  Places."  These  evidenced 
are  lists  of  the  various  instruments 
and  deeds,  by  which,  lands,  houses, 
and  annuities,  have  been  granted  or 
confirmed  to  the  vicars.  Mr.  H, 
next  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace,  and  the 
other  buildings  in  the  Close,  with  a 
short  account  of  the  city,  (extracted 
from  Stowe's  Chronicle),  and  a  de- 
tail of  the  most  remarkable  events 
by  which  it  has  been  distinguished. 
The  corporate  government  of 
Litchfield,  on  which  we  now  enter, 
appears- to  be  the  most  considerable 
part,  as  to  (Quantity  of  matter,  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and  extends 
to  1 23  pages  :  it  embraces  copious 
extracts  from  <he  public  records 
of  the  city  ;  containing  an  account 
of  the  ancient  corporation  of  the 
guild,  which  was  established  10 
Rich.  n.  and  dissolved  2  Edw,  VL 
The  admission  oath  of  the  members 
is  given  ;  also  their  ordinances,  re^ 
gulations,  and  estates ;  various  in- 
struments and  grants  reUuive  tliere-» 
to,  and  an  account  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  guild :  it  also  com* 
prebends  the  charter  of  incorpora^ 
tion  granted  by  Edward  VL  with 
the  several  charters  and  grants  fiooa 
the  succeeding  sovereigns.  Th^ 
nature  and  origin  of  the    *•  Court 
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of  Array ,"  annually  holden  on  Whit- 
monday,  are  next  given,  also  the 
establislmient  of  the  companies ;  the 
city  arms  and  seals;  and  the  bound- 
aries of  die  city,  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  names  of  the  fields  ta- 
ken from  an  ancient  rent-roll.  To 
these  particulars  are  annexed,  a 
list  of  the  representatives  in  par- 
lianient  from  6  Edw.  VI.  to  the 
present  time ;  the  return  of  the  cha- 
rities to  parliament  in  178G ;  the 
population  at  various  periods ;  a 
return  to  parliament  in  1803  of  the 
state  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  ; 
various  "  curious'^  and  long  extracts 
from  the  records  and  books  of  ac- 
compts  of  the  corporation ;  also  "  a 
eompltte  list  of  the  masters  of  the 
guild  of  this  city  from  its  founda- 
tion, with  the  time  of  admission  of 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  mem- 
bers: also  alistof  the'baililfs,  from 
the  earliest  date  of  the  incorpoi-ation 
of  Litchfield,"  including  also  the 
sheriffs  from  the  establisment  of  that 
pffice. 

"  This  city,"  says  Mr.  H. "  claims 
710  inconsiderable  distinction,  in 
giving  birth  to  several  men,  illus- 

AjtT.  V-  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford  uhori'jf van  ^  c^mprishg  a  dt' ^ 
script  ion  of  the  Coltrgtate  Churchy  the  Life  of  Shaisftfare,  and  Copies  of  stiKri] 
Documents  relating  to  Mm  and  his  Family^  ne^oer  before  printed ;  ivith  a  B'lo^rt 
phical  Sketch  of  other  eminent  Characters y  NcUives  cf  or  <ivho  ha'oe  resided  in  Stral' 
ford'  To  which  is  added,  a  particular  Account  of  the  Jubilee^  celebrated  at  &ri« ; 
ford  in  Honour  of  our  immortal  Bard,  By  R.  15 .  Wheler.  Embelliehed  wtk^i 
eight  Engravings.     Stratford -upon- Avoq.     I'Jnio,  pp.  231. 


trious  in  the  biography  of  their 
country,  for  genius,*  learning,  and*^ 
virtue.  As  the  history  of  their  lives 
are  to  be  found  in  various  works, 
which  have  been  long  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  it  may  be  sufficient 
merely  to  give  a  concise  account  of 
them." 

Thebiographical  part  of  the  work 
is  consequently  short :  the  eminent 
.  natives  of  whom  a  brief  account  is 
given    are,    Richard    Whitvnton, 
grammarian ;  William  de  Litcbfield, 
divine ;  Elias  Ashmole,  herald,  (his 
memoir  heing  an  extract  from  his ' 
own  diary) ;  h^dward  Wetenhall,  di- 
vine; Gregory  King,  herald  ;George : 
Smalridge,  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Tho- 
mas Ne\^ton,  who  lately  .filled  that ; 
see ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  by  a  particular  descriptioQ 
of  the  three  parishes  in  Litchticld: 
St.  Mary's,  St  Chad's,  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's :  with  an  historical  accoiirt  i 
of  the  Friary,  St  John's  Hospital, 
&c.  and  very  copious  extracts  from 
the  parish  books  and  registers. 


THE  author^  who  appears  to  be 
a  native  of  xStratford,  has  very  laud- 
ably and  judiciously  employed  his 
**  leisure  hours"^  in  collecting  and 
arranging  the  materials,  which  com- 
pose the  interesting  little  volume 
Defore  us.  It  gives  us  nmch  plea- 
sure to  see  such  a  mass  of  useful  in- 
formation, compressed  into  the 
small  conipass  of  a  duodecimo  book ; 
and  it  reflects  no  small  degree  of 
credit  on  the  honesty  and  taste  of  the 
Ivriter,  that  he  has  furnished  his 
traders  with  as  much  topographi- 


cal information  in  23!  small  pag» 
as  many  of  his  contemporaries  ha^ 
done  in  double  tliat  quantity  A 
quarto  pages. 

In  a  short  preface  we  yrc  inforu- 
ed  "  that  tlic  want  of  a  work  in  some 
degree  similar  to  the  present  under- 
taking encouraged  the  publicatioa^ 
of  the  following  sheets,  the  offspring 
of  a  few  leisure  houre,  for  the  iffl* 
perfections  of  which,  the  authot 
hopes  allowances  will  be  made**bf 
reflect  in  or  as  well  upon  the  incxpe*' 
rience  of  the  ji^ew/Aer  author,  as  tto; 
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tliey  were  originally  collected  for 
his  own  private  information. 

Mr.  Wheler  observes,  that  "Sir 
William  Dugdale's  voluminous  an- 
tiquities of  Warwickshire,  a  work 
that  contains  the  only  historical  ac- 
count of  this  town  before  printed,  is 
scarce ;  and  contains  very  little  of 
the  modern,  and  nothing  relative  to 
the  biographical  history  of  the  town, 
though  Stratford  boasts  of  produc- 
ing Dot  only  the  greatest  ciramatic 
poet  that  ever  appeared  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  but  several  other 
characters,  highly  eminent  for  their 
great  learning,  piety,  and  exalted 
situation. 

The  author  having  been  much 
in  the  habit  of  contemplating  every 
thing  ^worthy  of  notice  in  his  native 
place,  and  particularly  the  venera- 
ble  church,  which  is  its  greatest  or- 
nanient,  "  flatters  himself  that  a  de- 
scription and  history  of  that  colle- 
giate structure,  and  other  public 
buildings,  will  afford  amusement, 
and  probably  information,  not  only 
to  the  inhabitants,  but  to  the  nume  - 
rous  travellers  who  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  that  spot 

*  \^ere  his  first  infant  lays  sweet  Shak- 

speare  sung, 
»  Where  the  last  accents  faulter'd  on  his 

tongue," 

Under  the  *'  History  and  Antiqni- 
ies  of  StratforJ-npon-Avon,"  (the 
frst  jjeneral  heid  of  this  small  vo- 
ime),  the  author,  having^  slightly 
oticed  the  situation  of  the  town, 
nd  the  etymolojry  of  its  name, 
races  its  history  from  a  period  300 
ears  pri<*r  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
id  deduces,  from  several  anciont 
^ords  and  charters  granted  by  the 
ings  c>f  Mercia,  and  other  concur- 
rnt  circtimstances,  that  the  mqnas- 
rv  of  Stratford  was  founded  soon 
Uj:r  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons 
.  Christianit}^  w!)ich  took  place 
lOut  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
j-y.  When,  or  by  whom  it  was 
sstilved,  Mr.  W.  considers  as  un- 
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certain,  but  conjectures  it  was  about 
the  tims  of  King  Edgar,  or  Edward 
the  Mar^vr,  at  which  perid  the  town 
(originally  a  few  houses  dependent  ott 
the  monastery)  had  assumed  a  more 
flourishinj^  aspect.  Its  later  history 
is  concisely  aetailed,  with  the  suc- 
cessive grants  of  markets,  fairs,  an(l 
mannoi-s,  j.nd  the  destructive  ravage^, 
of  several  fires.  The  present  state  of 
the  town  merely  comprises  the 
names  oFthe  twelve  principal  street^^, 
with  lanes,  inns,  &c.  The  popula-  ^ 
tion,  cc^rporate  government,  with 
the  list  of  mayors  from  A.  D.  1 664, 
parochial  boundaries,  fairs,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Avon,  conclude 
this  chapter. 

In  treating  of  the  "  church  and 
college,"  (which  form  the  next 
head),  onr  author  trac2s  the  ancient 
endowments,  and  gives  us  a  list  of 
tlio  patrons  and  incumbents  from 
the  year  1200  to  the  present  time. 
The  architecture  of  this  ancient  fa- 
bric is  described  in  its  several  parts  : 
the  nave,  aisles,  transept,  chancel, 
crypt,  and  tower.  The  monumental 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs,  walls,  and 
floor,  are  recorded  with  a  scrupu- 
lous minuteness  for,  (if  we  may 
judge  from  the  insignificance  of 
many  which  are  copied,  being  mere- 
ly names  and  dates),  Mr.W.  appears 
not  to  have  omitted  any.  The  mo- 
nument of  Shakspear  (of  which  a 
plate  is  given)  is  particularly  de- 
scribed, with  observations  and  notes. 

«*  The  Guild  and  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Cross,"  with  its  ancient  endow- 
ments, dissolution,  and  rebuilding, 
next  occupies  our  author's  atten- 
tion. *^  The  walls,"  he  informs  us, 
*'  were  formerly  ornamented  with 
curious  paintin^j:s,  which  were  dis* 
covered  during  the  reparation  of  the 
chapel  in  1804;  and,  upon  carefully 
scrapin«r  olf  the  whitewash  and  paint 
with  which  they  were  covered,  many 
p.irts  Vvcre  found  to  be  nearly  in  a 
perfect  state."  Of  these  paintings 
Mr.  W.  gives  us  a  particular  de- 
scription. 
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The  other  btiildings  in  the  town 
are  briefly  noticed,  viz.  the  Guild- 
hall, Grannnar-school,  Alms  Houses, 
Town  Hall,  Market-liouse,  Stone 
Bridge,  and  Cause v\  ay. 

The  "  hiogrrjihical  account  of 
eminent  persons,  born  at,  or  who 
have  resided  at  Stratford-upon-A- 
von,'* is  chronologically  arranged, 
and  includes  memoirs  of  John  de 
Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  his  brother  Robert  de  Strat- 
ford, Bishop  of  ChichesKT;  their 
nr^|)he\v  Ralph  du  Stratftrcl,  Bishop 
of  London;  John  Bel!,  Bishop  of 
Worcester;  William  Shakspeare; 
George  Carets,  Earl  Qf  Totness; 
Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  ^  and  Francis 
Ainge,  fiimous  only  for  his  longe- 
vity, having  attained  the  age  of  137 
yeara  and  8  months.  The  life  of 
Shakspcare  is  embellished  with  cn- 

f ravings  of  his  residence  (New 
lace),  and  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  bom  ;  and  is  accompanied 
wiih  an  appendix,  containing  (says 
Mr.  W.)  '*  copies  of  several  docu-* 
ments  relating  to  Shakspcare  and 
his  family,  w«rr  b<fore  jyrivttd ; 
which,  with  the  probate  of  Lady- 
Barnard's  will,  arc  now  in  niy 
possession.  The  first  (unfortu- 
nately not  executed,  though  a  seal 
is  appended  to  it)  1  have  thought 
proper,  it  being  an  authentic  deed 
of  the  time,  to  preserve;  r.s,  with 
the  subsequent,  is  shews  the  extent 
and  value  of  seme  parts  ef  Shak* 

Art.  VI.  The  Hertford  Guide :  contalmng  a  conrlse  History  cf  the  Cify  of  Ilerrfori^ 
a  Description  of  its  Public  Buildings^  EfAscQpal  Seey  Cathedrah  Parochial  CkurM 
and  other  interesting  Particulars  relating  to  the  Place.  Also-,  an  Account  ^  ^J 
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speaie's  property."  These  docn* 
ments  occupy  eighteen  pages,  but 
are  no  further  interesting  than  as 
connected  with  the  immortal  banl 
This  connection  also  gives  a  de- 
gree of  importance  to  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  famocis  mulberry-tree, 
and  to  an  affidavit  identifying  the 
wood  of  it,  of  which  **  small  boxes, 
goblets,  toothpick  cases,  tobacco^ 
stoppers,  and  numerous  other  arti- 
cles,"  were  made. 

Thework  concluded  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  Jubilee  cefebrated 
in  nonour  of  Shakspeare  in  Sep- 
tember 1769,  accompanied  with 
Garrick^s  ode  and  oration,  and  the> 
several  ballads,  catches,  glees,  4c 
performed  on  the  occasion,  and  an 
engraving  of  t!'.c  jubilee  amphi- 
theatre- These  jubilee  records  are 
little  more  than  what  the  public 
were  at  that  time  liberally  funusk- 
ed  with  in  the  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  pamphlets  :  yet,  as  the 
lapse  of  nearly  forty  years  may 
have  consigned  most  of  the  fiigi* 
tive  pieces  to  oblivion,  these  memo- 
rials may  be  considered  as  an  ac- 
ceptable appendage  to  the  histwy 
of  Strrftford.  On  the  whole,  we  on 
confidently  recommend  this  little 
volume  to  the  attention  of  all  kff"^ 
ers  of  topography,  and  feel  con- 
vinced that  they  will  derive  fw® 
its  pages  much  amusement  andio- 
tercst.  ' 


TPIE  editor  of  this  ^'  Gtadc"' 
professes  to  supuly  the  future  visi- 
tors of  Hereford  ^vith  that  informa- 
tion of  which  the  past  have  been 
deprived  lor  want  of  a  companion  of 
this  description.  It  may,  however, 
admit  of  a  doubt  whether  any  local. 


inducements  (exclusive  of  the 
tliedral)  exist,   to   render    such 
guide  necessary  ;  if,    indeed, 
whole  of  England  requires  thes 
rectories,  there  is  certainly  no 
son  why  Hereford  siiould  hee!5ce| 
ed,  but  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and 
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'  tavo  book  on  this  subject  was  written 
by  Mr.  Price,ancl  published  not  many 
years  ^ince.  The  author  begins  witn 
the  "  etymology  and  history  of  the 
city,"  and  as  he  cannot  easily  ascer- 
tain the  former,  he  gives  the  various 
opinions  of  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  latter  is  detailed  with 
spirit,  and  with  sufficient  minute- 
ness for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

"  The  city  of  Hereford  is  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  centre 
of  thecouwty,  surrounded  with  or- 
chards, and  very  rich  pasture  and 
arable  lands.  Its  situation  is  re- 
markably dry  and  healthy,  being 
altOG;etber  upon  a  gentle  eminence 
arisms:  from  the  river  Wye,  except 
a  sm^l  part  of  the  suburbs  on  tne 
south  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
sometimes  affected  by  high  floods. 
Its  geographical  situation  is  2^  50' 
40 ''west  longitude,  and  52""  T  ;50'' 
north  latitude,  distant  from  Lon- 
don about  134  miles  W.  N.  W." 
The  wall,  though  deprived  of  the 
j^ates,  still  possesses  sufficient  at- 
traction to  induce  the  antiquary  to 
pace  round  the  circuit ;  but  the 
site  of  the  castle  will  leave  his  mind 
filled  with  regret  that  not  a  trace  is 
left,  except  an  inconsiderable  hill 
on  which  a  monument  is  now  erect- 
ing by  subscription  to  the  memory 
ofLord  Nelson. 

The  population  of  Hereford  is 
estimated  by '  the  author  at  7000, 
though  the  returns  under  the  act  of 
1800  specify  only  682S.  This  he 
accounts  for,  by  asserting,  that  many 
ignorant  persons  were  afraid  to  give 
the  real  number  of  their  families, 
under  a  mistaken  idea  of  future  dis- 
advantages to  themselves.  The  third 
eliapter  describes  the  government 
of  the  city,  the  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion^ &c.  and  these  accounts  are 
rraced  from  the  most  remote  ages 
in  a  concise  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  public  buildings  are  then 
noticed,  amongst  which  the  town- 
ball  is  not  the  least  cunous,  but  the 
flbccount  of  the  county  gaol  will 
greatly  interest  the  reader  and  visi- 


tor. Indeed,  the  particulars  de- 
tailed of  this  noble  structure  must 
make  every  real  friend  of  humanity 
revere  the  memory  of  Mr.  How- 
ard, who  auggested  the  plan  of 
solitary  confinement.  The  plan  of 
this  eminent  philanthropist  is  acted 
upon  in  this  prison,  where  each 
apartment  is  clean,  wholesome,  and 
even  commodious.  The  Infirmary 
deserves  equal  attention  and  appro- 
bation. The  tenth  chapter  contains 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  see  of 
Hereford,  which  is  well  drawn,  but 
the  description  of  the  cathedral  does 
notfsufficiently  explain  the  varieties 
in  the  architecture.  The  late  Mr. 
Wyatt  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  knowledge  in  the  point- 
ed style  which  has  seldom  been  af-« 
forded,  by  the  fall  of  the  west  end 
of  the  church  in  1786;  how  misera- 
bly he  has  supplied  the  parts  de- 
stroyed will  occur  to  every  antiqua- 
ry upon  the  slij^htest  inspection. 
However,  enough  is  yet  left  of  the 
original  structure  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  inspector,  who 
will  be  surprised  at  some  of  the 
eccentricities  of  our  ancient  archi- 
tects. 

The  above  are  the  most  import- 
ant heads  of  the  Hereford  Guide  ; 
but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  no  - 
tices  of  inferior  moment  that  may 
interest  the  feelings  of  individuals, 
as  the  author  does  not  appear  to 
have  omitted  any  material  circum- 
stance relating  to  the  city.  The 
thirteenth  chapter  contains  an  ac- 
count of  **  principal  seats  and  re- 
markable places"  near  Hereford, 
amongst  which  Kenchester  may  be 
justly  included.  **  The  place  wor- 
thy "of  notice  here  is  KenchestSr 
wallsy  the  supposed  site  of  MagnUj 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  district* 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
west from  Credenhill,  five  miles  west 
from  Hereford,  and  half  a  mile 
north  from  the  river  Wye.  The 
form  of  this  station  is  an  irregu- 
lar hexagon,  inclining  to  a  pardlfel- 
ogram  :    the  area  is    rai^  about 
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four  or  five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacoiit  country,  and  was  for- 
merly sur.onndcd  by  a  wall,  the 
foundations  of  which  may  yet  be 
traced,  though  overgrown  with 
hedges  and  trees :  the  south-west 
and  south  sides  are  the  highest.  The 
road  that  is  by  the  side  of  the  former 
seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  ditch, 
but  no  such  appearance  is  visible  on 
the  other  sides.  The  area  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  inclosures ;  that  west- 
ward is  converted  into  arable  land, 
and  is  remarkal)le  for  the  blackness 
of  its  soil :  in  the  eastern  inclosure 
are  numerous  inequalities,*  arising 
fi'om  the  foundations,  vaults,  and 
ruins  of  buildings,  which  are  over- 
grown with  brambles.  Towards  the 
north  east  part  are  two  fragments 
of  wall  work  remaining,  situated 
near  each  other ;  one  of  them  is 
low,  and  of  an  uninteresting  appear- 
ance; the  other  is  between  five  and 
six  feet  high,  and  about  twenty  in 
circumference  in  the  thickest  part ; 
it  consists  of  cement  of  an  almost 
indissoluble  nature,  in  which  are 
embedded  rough  stones,  irregularly 
mixed  with  others  that  ha\'e  been 
worked,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  temple:  this 
fragment  is  called  the  Cliairy  be- 
cause, on  the  south  side,  is  a  niche 
yet  perfect,  to  which  it  has  some 
resemblance.  This  niche  is  about 
,  five  feet  high,  and  somewhat  more 
than  three  rcet  broad,  and  is  nearly 
a  semicircle :  it  is  principally  con- 
structed with  Roman  bricks,  and 
has  a  large  stone  at  the  bottom. 
Great  numbei-s  of  Roman  coins, 
bjicks,  leaden  pipes,  burnt  wheat. 

Art.  VII.  The  History  of  the  To<tun  of  Malmeshwy^  and  of  tti  ancitttt  jiUej/t  * 
Remains  uf  iv/iich  magnificent  Edifice  are  still  used  as  a  Parish  Church;  tftg^ 
ivith  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Natives ^  and  other  Sitin^vished  Characters  who  w** 
connected  with  the  Ahhey  or  io'con.  To  mthich  is  added y  an  Apfundix,  Et^ 
fished  with  Engravings.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Mofpatt,  of  Malmeskrj 
Tetbury.  8vo.  pp.  250, 

THIS  work  (which  is  divided  in-  and  a  few^  passages  irom  differeo 
to  nine  sections)  commences  with  a  authors  are  ci'e  dtp  prove  its  remou 
concise  general  history  of  t!ie  town ;    antiquity.      The  i^tymology  of  U 


and  large  bones,  have  been  dug. 
up  at  this  place.  Two  tcsselatcd 
pavements,  a  mosaic  floor,  aad  stone 
drains,  were  discoved  here  some 
years  ago,  in  a  state  of  perfectloo, 
and  but  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  surface,  pieces  of  Roman  pot- 
tery may  now  be  picked  up  upoa 
the  spot.  The  entrances  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south  sides ;  the  whole  site  com- 

t>rehends  about  twenty-one  acres  of 
and."     Page  189. 

Upon  comparing  this  "  Hereford 
Guide"  with  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  we  reviewed  in  theprecediog 
volume  of  our  work,  we  ptrceiie 
many  passages  and  whole  pages  ex- 
actly the  same  :  whence  we  must 
infer,  that  the  etlitor  of  the  first- 
mentioned  work  has  made  up  his 
**  Guide"  principally  from  the  pa^ 
of  that  popular  publication.  Tboup 
this  practice  may  partly  be  justified 
under  the  plea^'tliat  a  topographicil 
writer  is  warranted  by  precedent  to 
lay  every  former  work  under  contri* 
bution,  yet  he  should  acknowUge 
all  quotations,  and  make  explicit  re- 
ference to  every  authority.  Tbecon^ 
duct  of  those  compilers,  who,  IJ 
Goldsmith  says,  merely  pour  out  o( 
one  vessel  into  another,  is  higb|f 
reprehensible,  and  it  is  be  wishw 
that  such  sort  of  book-making  wai 
interdicted  by  law.  By  such  ptac* 
tices,  books  become  multiplied ^rith* 
out  utility,  and  the  purchaser  is  ofj 
ten  tempted  to  increase  his  stock  of 
volumes,  without  adding  to  the  in* 
triiisic  value  of  his  collection. 
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fi^mesy  and  the  most  material  onili- 
tasqr  events  connected  with  it,  are 
next  detailed.  *^  Records  are  want- 
ing," says  Mr.  Mofiat,  *'  in  regard 
to   the  secular  affairs  of  Malnies- 
buiy   during  the  existence  of  the 
Saxon  heiitarcby.**   The' first  evenU 
of  moment,  therefore,  that  occur  in 
its  history,  are  its  destruction  by  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  A.  D. 
878,  and  the  effectual  assistance  the 
inhabitants  afforded  to  Athelstan  in 
bis  conflict  with  those  invaders  in 
939.     The  next  era  of  importance 
in  the  annals  of  Malmesbury,  which 
our  autiior  notices,   is  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  when  this  town  *'  became 
the  theatre  of  contests  between  that 
monarch  and  his  turbulent  barons 
{in  1 1 39),  and  between  him  and  bis 
competitor  Henry  of  Anjou,  grand- 
son of  our  Henry  ],*"  in  1 152,  when 
the  town   was  besieged  by  young 
Henry,  The  connection  of  Malmes- 
bury   with    the    civil    commotions 
<temp.  Charles  I.),  and  its  capture 
and   recapture  by   the  contending 
]>arties,  are  the  last  military  trans- 
actions which  Mr.  M.  recordis ;  pre- 
mising that — "  The  infonnation  we 
]i3ve  been  able  to  procure  relating 
to  that  event,  is   chieHy  from  the 
parish  register  and  tradition. 

The  "  HistoYy  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey,"  prefaced  by  a  brief  review 
4>f  the  origin  of  monachism,  is  the 
-subject  of  the  second, section.  The 
substance  of  this  history  is,  that 
about  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury there  was  at  Malmesbury  a 
convent  of  British  nyns,  which  was 
<oon  afterwards  suppressed  on  a 
charge  of  irregular  behaviour,  by 
Augustine,  the  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy.  About  this  time  (A.  D. 
^30)  Meylduph,  a  Scot,  of  singu- 
iar  piety,  being  persecuted  in  his 
own   couatry,   and  travelling  from 

Elace  to  place,  arrived  here ;  and, 
aving  obtained  a  piece  of  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  raised 
an  hermitage,  where  he  established 
a  school  for  his  supgort.     Having 


collected  a  number  of  persons  in- 
clined to  religious  discipline,    he 
built  a  small  monastery ;    but  the 
members  were  so  indigent,  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  procure  daily  sub- 
sistence :  when  Meyldnpb,  with  the 
assistance  of  Aldhclm,  who  was  suc- 
cessively his   pupil,    as-iistaiu,    and 
successor,    determined  to  put  this 
establishment  under  episcopal  ju- 
risdiction.    They   accordingly  ap- 
plied to  Lutherius,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  primate  of  the  West 
SaxoQs,  under  whose  auspices  the 
abbey  was  raised  from  a  low  to  a 
magnificent  state,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable Kenewalsh,  King  of  We»sex, 
and  Ethel  red,  King  of  Merc  i  a,  con- 
tributed.    Malmesbury  was  situated 
on  the  confines  of  those  kingdoms. 
The  town,  being  the  property  of 
Lutherius,  was  by  him  given  to  the 
abbey.     After  the  death  of  Mfvl- 
duph  in  676,  through  the  cflbns  of 
Aidhelm,  aiiid  the  favour  of  Luthe- 
rius,  the  monastery   became  very 
prosperous  in  its  revenues,  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,   and  in 
the  cultivation  of  religion  and  lite- 
rature.   Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  af- 
forded it   protection    and  endow- 
ment! ;  ana,  after  the  reduction  of 
the  heptiirchv,  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Atbelstan,  who  was  buried 
here,  and  to  whose  memory  an  an- 
nual festival  is  still  celebrated.    Ad- 
ditional grants  were  also  conferred 
on  it  by  Edgar,  who,  acxording  to 
Mr.  Moriktt's   opinion    and    infer- 
ences,rebuilt  theconvcntnal  church, 
by  Edward  theConfessor,  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  his  queen  Matilda, 
whose  virtues  have  been  t'le  theme 
of  many  historians,  ancient  and  mo*- 
dern.     So  large  were  the  grants  to 
this  monastery,  that  even  before  the 
conquest  the  manors  belonging  to 
the  abbot  are  estimated  to  have  con^ 
sisted  of  nearly  foity  thousand  acres. 
Mr.  M.  here  gives  us  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  abbey,  the  apartments 
and  appendages,  and  the  discipline 
and  rules  of  the  order  of  St.  bene-^ 
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dict,l)y  which  it  was  froverned.  He 
then  briefly   traces  the  decline    of 
moiiachisni  from  its  first  attack  by 
Wickliffe,  till  at  length  all  the  mo- 
nastic institutions,  whose  pomp  and 
splendour  had  for  a  long  season  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  populace,  were 
overthrown  by  the  potent  hand  of 
the  resolute   Henry   VHI."     This 
monarch,      having    abolished    the 
Pope's   supremacy,    and  being  in 
some  degree  justified  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  monks  and   nuns, 
and  by  the  delusive  frauds  practised 
in  these  establishments,  '*  suppress- 
ed six  hundred  and  forty-three  mo- 
nasteries, ninety  colleges,  two  thou- 


mcans  of  Mr.  Stumpe,  a  very  rich 
clothier:  Leland  informs  us,  that 
*  This  Stumpe  was  the  chef  causer 
and  contributer  to  have  the  abbey 
chirch  made  a  paroche  chirch.'" 

The  next  section  is  occupied  by 
a  description  of  the  remains  of  this 
noble  fabric ;  what  now  exists  being 
considered  as  about  one  fourth  of 
the  building  in    its   perfect  state. 
Having  pointed  out  the  beauties  of 
its  arches,  celebrated   porch,  and 
other  distinguishing  features,  cor  I 
author    endeavours    to    ascertain, 
from  the  different  styles  of  archi- 1 
tccture,  and  other  concurrent  cir- 1 
cumstances,  **  the  degree  of  anti- 


sand  throe  hundred  an  ^  seventy -four    quity  to  be  ascribed  to  the  re^)ecti^^ 


chantries  or  chapels,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  hospitals,"  and  confis- 
cated their  revenues,  plate,  furni- 
ture, &c.  To  gloss  over,  in  some 
measure,  this  arbitrary  undertaking, 
new  bishopricks  were  erected,  col- 
leges and  professorships  founded  in 
the  universities,  pensions  were  al- 
lowed to  some  of  the  abbots  and 
monks,  the  people  were  quieted  with 
the  assurance  that  the  great  supplies 
resulting  from  this  seisure  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  future 
subsidies  or  imposts,  and  to' con- 
tent the  nobility  and  gentry,  the 
abbey  lands  were  sold  to  them  at  an 
easy  rate.  The  friends  of  the  Re* 
formation  approved  the  overthrow 
of  the  monasteries,  by  which  Hen- 
ry, though  averse  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers,  greatly  promoted 
their  i?ause.  Yet  learning  suffered 
a  great  loss  by  the  wilful  and  base 
destruction  of  the  libraries,  and  the 
sale  of  ancient  manuscrips  to  shop- 
keepers for  the  vilest  purposes.  A 
curious  account  of  the  dispersion 
and  appropriations  of  ancient  MS.  is 
inserted  in  p.  53,  "  The  antiqua- 
ries also,*'  Mr.  M.  observes,  **  may 
be  ready  to  reget  the  demolition  of 
so  many  beautiful  specimens  of  an- 
cient architecture.  Amidst  the 
general  devastation,  Malmesbury 
conventual  church  was  spared  by- 


parts  of  these  majestic  renJains." 
Sect  IV.  contains  "  some  ac 
count  of  the  different  modes  of  ar- 
chitecture used  in  religious  edifices, 
from  the  time  that  the  Saxons  em- 
braced Christianity — designed  fiir- 
tber  to  elucidate  what '  respects 
Malmesbury  abbey  church."  lo 
this  essay,  Mr.  M.  having  briefly 
noticed  the  state  of  arcmtectaie 
among  the  Britons  previous  to,  and 
on,  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  pointi 
out  the  distinguishing  features  (i 
the  Saxon  style,  of  the  Norman, 
and  of  the  style  which  follo^fed, 
and  had  for  its  peculiar  charactcrb- 
tic  the  pointed  arch.  "  In  regani 
to  the  origin  of  this  style,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  antiquaries  have  entertain- 
ed d  ifferent  sentiments."  Three  of 
these  opinions  he  quotes— Sir; 
Christopner  Wren  asserts,  that  the  | 
pointed  arch  was  of  Arabian  extiac- 
tion,  and  introduced  into  Eurooel 
by  some  persons  returni ng  from  tne 
crusades.  Bishop  Waiburton  ac- 
counts for  its  rise  thus;  that  whca 
the  Goths  had  conquered  Spain, 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate,  and  the  religion  of  theoM 
inhabitants  had  ripened  their  wits, 
and  inflamed  their  mistaken  piet^> 
they  invented  what  is  called  the 
Gothic  or  Saracenic  architecture, 
and  an  ingenious  arti&t,  [Mr.  ^^' 
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ter]  thus  expresses  himself,   "  Our 
pointed  arch  style  of  architecture, 
nicknamed  Gotiiic  appear;  to  have 
emerged  by  accident,  and  iucideutul 
|[:hanges  in  construction  and  method, 
and  to  have  arisen  from  the  embers 
of  the  architecture  in  use  among  us, 
during  the  aera  of  the  Saxons."  The 
first  appearance  of  this  style,   Mr. 
M.  fixes  towards  the  close  of  the 
ycign  of  Henry  11.  whence  it  main- 
taiued   its  ground   till  the  end  of 
HenryVlIth.'s,'*  when  a  new  kind  of 
low  pointed  arch   grew   much    in 
]use."     "   From  this  time,    Gothic 
^cbitecture  began  to  decline,   and 
*^  strange  mixture  of  the  orders  en- 
sued, m  tlie  age  ot  Elizabeth  and 
James  I/'     The  whimsical  Chinese 
style  produced  by   the  ill-judged 
combination  of  the  classic  orders  of 
antiquity,  with  the  Gothic,   paved 
XhQ  way  for  the  revival  of  the  Gre- 
cian style  in  its  purity,  oy  the  cele- 
brated Inigo  Jones,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  since  which  period,   the 
pointed-arch    style  has  never   had 
itt  excellencies  so  fairly  appreciated, 
or  its  properties  so  well  investigated, 
as  at  the  present  time/'     He  then 
gives  us  (trom  the  Monthly  Review 
enlarged,  vol.  xx.  p.  274.)  the  re- 
pnarks  of  an  ingenious  writer  on  the 
pointed-arch,    and.  concludes    the 
.section  with  a  comparison  between 
the    Gothic    and    Grecian    styles. 
Though  Mr.  Moffat  does  not  evince 
much  knowledge  of   this  subject, 
and  has  not  adduced  any  novel  evi- 
dence or  opinion,   yet  he  appears  to 
have  carehilly  examined  the  state- 
ments of  other  writers,  and  briefly 
details  some  of  them. 

As"  besides  theruins  of  the  abbey 
church,  Malmesbury  contains  some 
smaller  and  less  important  remnants 
of  its  former  greatness,"  the  author 
in  the  next  section  gives  a  concise 
description  of  these.  They  consist 
of  the  Abbot's  House,  St.  Paul's 
Church,  ^e  Chapel  House,  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  the  Alni!s  House, 
Burton  Hill    Chapel,    the    Work 


House,  the  Town  Wall,  St.  Marv'« 
Church,  Westpoit,  Cam's  Hill, 
Castle  Ground,  and  the  Market 
Cross;  of  the  latter  a  very  badly 
engraved  view  is  given. 

The  History  of  the  Borough  of 
Malmesbury  from  its  incorporation 
by  Edivard  theEider,about  the  year 
9 1 6  to  the  present  time,  is  com  prised 
in  the  sixth  section,  which  also  in- 
cludes observations  on  the  origin 
of  boroughs.  To  these  particulars 
are  added,  some  account  of  the 
several  charters,  confirmations,  and 
endowments  granted  to  thiscoroo- 
ration,  its  civil  government,  anci  its 
principal  parliamentary  returns  and 
contests:  in  addition  to  which  the 
author  has  detailed  such  informa* 
tion  as  he  could  collect  respecting 
the  manor  from  the  time  of  itsgrani 
to  Aldhelm,  its  description  in 
Domesday  Book,  with  explanatory 
observations,  and. some  particuiam 
relative  to  persons  who  were  at 
different  periods  possessed  of  it. 

The  subjects  of  the  next  section 
are  t!ie  situation  of  the  town, its  adja- 
cent scenery,  present  state,  public 
buildings,  religious,  and  commer- 
cial trade  and  manufactures,  markets 
and  fairs, charitable  institutions  and 
donations.  » 

Section  VIII.  contains  a  short 
chronoloi^ical  account  of  the  abbots 
of  Malmesbury  from  Mcyldulph  to 
the  dissolution,  with  the  pensions 
granted  in  1 540  to  the  then  abbot 
and  monks :  we  have  also  (extracted 
from  Domesday)  the  abbots  landed 
property  in  1031,  witli  its  value  at 
that  tinic,  and  an  estimate  of  what 
would  l>c  its  probable  value  at  the 
present :  This  estimate  is  founded 
on  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  the  cnornmus  increase 
in  that  of  landed  property,  in  proof 
of  whichjMr,  M.  «ivesus  (from  "an 
historical  account  of  the  marsh  lands 
of  the  county  of  Somerset"  by  Mr. 
Locke  of  Highbridge)  a  table  of  tlu 
annual  value  per  acre  of  those  land* 
at  different  jjcriods,  from  the  year 
Gg4 
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gOS6  when  it  was  one  farthing,  to 
1726  when  in  was  advanced  to2«.  5s. 
•  "  For  the  first  four  hundred  years  of 
this  period,"  ^ays  Mr.  Locke,"^"  lands 
doubled  their  value  every  century  ; 
and  from  the  reformation  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  value  of  land  has  been 
doubled  every  50  years.  Xbis  enor- 
mous increase  of  landed  property 
within  the  interval  of  700  years  may 
be  estimritcd  as  two  thousand  is  to 
unity,  supposing  we  reckon  a  little 
more  than  forty  shillings  per  acre 
for  the  present  annual  average 
value." 

"  Biographical  notices  of  eminent 
natives,  and  other  remarkable  por- 
s  >ns  who  were  connected  with  the 
abbey  or  town,"  occupy  the  con- 
clod  inpr  section.  The  memoirs  re- 
corded a^e  those  of  Aldhelm,  suc- 
cessor to  Meylduph  in  the  abbacy, 
arfd  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne ;  Athelard,  fifth  abbot ; 
Johannes  Scotus,  a  learned  monk ; 
Aelfric,  superior  of  this  abbey, 
and  Bishop  of  Crediton  ;  Oliver 
of  Malmesbuiy,  mathematician,  Ro- 
ger   le   Poer,    Bishop   of  Sarum ; 

Art.  VIII.  The  Manchester  Guide.  A  brief  historical  Description  of  the  TiAves  i 
Manchester  and  Saiford,  the  PuUic  Buildings,  and  tite  Charitable  and  Literary  Inst^ 
iutions,  illustrated  by  a  Map,  exhiiiting  the  Improvements  and  Additions,  mde 
since  the  Year  1770.  Manchester,  8vo.  pp.  290. 


William  Somerset,  historian,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Willianr  of  Malmesbury  ;  William 
Stumpe,  clothier  ;  Thomas Hobbes, 
philosopher ;  Thomas,  Marquis  of 
Wharton,  and  Mary  Chandler,  po- 
eless. 

As  the  county  of  Wilts  has  never 
yet  had  its  local  historian,  this  little 
volume  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful 
auxili'iry  towards  accomphshing 
such  a  work.  The  author  appears 
to  have  taken  considerable  pahis  in 
accnmnlating  his  materials,  and  has 
printed  most  of  tht*se  without  much 
discrimination  or  selection.  From 
the  preface,  it  appears,  that  dtrring 
the  period  of  printing  thisvobirae, 
the  author  was  attacked  by  illness, 
and  died.  His  son,  therefore,  com- 
leated  this  portion  of  the  woik,  and 
intimates  an  intention  of  publishing 
a  su,nplemental  volume,  containing 
"  several  copies  and  abstracts  of 
monastic  and  mtinicipal  charten, 
and  other  records."  This  volume  is 
announced  eonditionally :  prorided 
250  persons  engage  to  take  it. 


THIS  anonymous  and  "  local 
trifle"  as  it  is  called  by  the  author, 
bears  «tr(/ni>:  marks  of  haste,  which  is 
thus  apologized  for,  in  the  preface. 
**Theauthorofthefollowinpr  attempt 
to  supply  the  acknowledged  defi- 
ciency (a  Manchester  guide)  pre- 
tends to  no  refinement  of  language, 
or  elegance  of  diction;  he  does  not 
presume  to  rank  himself  as  a  writer 
of  history ;  he  simply  offers  himself 
as  a  guiae.  Tlie  moment  on  which 
the  design  presented  itself  to  his 
view,  he  sat  d.>wn,  and  produced 
the  first  $hect,  which  was  committed 
to  the  press  almost  as  |)romptly  as  it 
was  written.  The  work  pmce^ded 
in  this  manner,  sheet  by  sheei,  as 
iiifqrmation  was  ^foUcijteq;  tlie  M.  S. 


copy    being  seldom  more  than  a 
sheet  in  advance  of  the  press.    This 
impatience  for  publication,  which 
originated  in  some  strong  prwate  rea- 
sofUy  has  prevemed  that  correctness 
of  expression    which    the   author 
wished,   and  has  occasioned  more 
typographical  errors,  than  he  would 
willingly    acknowledge  under  ths 
head  of  *'   Errata:'    The  public 
will  perceive  from  this  very  candid 
conclusion  that  they  are  to  be  the 
sufferers  for  the  writers  "  piiiate 
reasons''  and  remember  that  should 
they  be  deceived  by  erroneous  state- 
uients,and  disgusted  by  badwritingv 
"  private  reasons"  must  be  accepted 
as  an  apology. 
It  must  i^pwever,  be  admitted, 
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hat  the  author  appears  to  have  de- 
[>reciated  his  labours,  through 
jither  a  real  or  affected  modesty, 
IS  the  "  historical  sketch"  is  well 
rritten,  and  compiled  from  good 
luthorities,  besides,  the  progress 
>f  the  town  in  improvements  and 
ipulence  is  traced  with  judgement, 
nd  proved  to  have  originated  from 
laudable  spirit  of  industry  in  the 
ihabitants,which  has  attracted  vast 
'ealth  to  them  from  almost  every 
uaiter  of  thfc  world.  The  conse- 
uent  increase  of  population  may 
B  obBerved  from  the  register  of 
le  collegiate  church.  In  1580, 
lere  were  206  baptisms  and  158 
saths,  in  180?5,  3546  of  the  former, 
»d  1 162  of  the  latter;  the  author 
dines  to  think  the  late  enu- 
eration,  made  by  order  of  go- 
:rnment  gives  the  number  of 
habitants  erroneously,  and  men- 
>ns  the  various  accounts  previ- 
isly  taken  in  support  of  his 
pposition,  but  one  curious  fact 
estabjished  by  the  act  of  1801, 
(ich  is  that  44,7 19  persons  of  84,053 
;  total  number  of  males  and  fe- 
Jes   in    Manchester  and>SaIford 


obtain  their  living  by  actual  labour, 
in  trades  and  maiiufactqrres.  The 
variety  of  subjects  contained  in 
this  book,  renders  it  impossible 
to  give  a  minute  analysis  of  them, 
but  we  may  venture  to  recommend 
the  description  of  the  collegiate 
church,  which,  though  not  de- 
scribed in  the  methodical  and 
technical  manner  of  a  skilful  anti- 
quary i  possesses  much  interest.  The 
subsequent  pages  contain  concise 
sketches  of  every  institution,  and 
particular  place  that  is  worthy  of 
the  stranger's  notice ;  and  those  are 
very  numerous  and  creditable  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  appear  to  have  ap- 
plieda  lai'ge  portion  of  tiieir  wealth 
1  n  the  way  most  pleasing  to  the  autltor 
of  nature,  by  relieving  the  distn'ssc.s 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  The  '^  Manchester  Li- 
terary and  Philosophical  Society,'* 
and  several  similar  institutions,  are 
mentioned  with  due  praise.  Indeed 
the  former  has  obtained  as  much 
celebrity,  as  a  literary  society  in  a 
provincial  town  can  be  expected  to 
procure. 


T.  IX.    The  Picture  of  Liverpool,  or  Siranger*s  Guide,  with  a  Plan  of  ifte  Town, 
2mo*  pp.  156. 


LIVERPOOL  has  attained  a  high 
pree  of  splendour  and  opulence, 
[  consequently  attracts  numerous 
tors.  This  circumstance  induced 
editor  to  compile  the  little  work 
sunder  consideration,  and  indeed 
place  better  deserves,  or  more 
Liircs  a  correctlocal  guide.  Whe- 
•  the  anonymous  author  of  "  the 
fare  of  Liverpool"  (a  title  we 
no  menns  approve  of)  be  cor- 
in  all  his  information,  cannot 
ii'y  be  decided,  but  as  far  as 
own  knowledge  extends,  he  ap- 
s  T<y  be  generally  so.  The  his- 
of  tho  town  is  first  introduced, 
the  compiler  appears  at  a  loss 
ijai:e rials,  declaring  "  the  an- 
ities  of  Liverpool  are  so  much 
'^d  wi^h.  uncertainty,  that  it  is 


not  even  known"  when  a  tower  near 
the  lower  end  of  Water  Street  **  was 
erected."  The  first  notice  we  find 
of  it,  is  in  Seacomb's  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Stanley,  in  which 
the  author  states, "  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IlL  about  the  year  1360^ 
the  tower  in  question,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Thomas  Latham  of  La- 
tham, who  presented  it  along  with 
several  other  houses,  and  certain 
lands  in  the  town,  to  Sir  John 
Stanley,  Knt.  who  had  married 
Isabel,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress 
sof  Latham."  According  to  the 
statements  in  the  work  before  us, 
Liverpool  began  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  in  the  reii^n  of  Henry 
III.  who,  in  the  year  1227,  made 
it  a  coi'poratioQ  and  free  borough 
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forevdr,but  the  corporate  body  do  not 
possess  any  records  which  elucidate 
Its  history,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  prayed 
for  relief  from  one  of  her  subsidies, 
and  call  themselves  **  her  Majesty's 
poor  decayed  town  of  Liverpool." 
At  that  period,  it  was  mereljj^  a 
small  fishing  hamlet,  containing 
fxily  138  householders  and  cottagers, 
with  twelve  barks  or  vessels  manned  , 
by  75  men.  The  first  bill  of  mor- 
tality published  in  1662,  mentions 
the  marriacres  of  that  year,  to  have 
been  7,  the  christenings,  30,  and 
the  burials,  31.  In  1700,  the  num- 
bers were,  marriages  35,  christen- 
inp^s  132,  and  burials  124.  From 
l';(90  to  1793,  the  annual  average 
of  burials  was  1695,  when  the  town 
was  calculated  to  contain  56,782  in^ 
habitants.  The  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  a  "  Survey  of  the  Town" 
which  he  accomplishes  with  minute- 
ness and  apparent  accuracy,  leading 
the  spectator  or  stranger  through  the 
various  streets,  and  pointing  out 
the  principal  objects  in  each.  Among 
these  are  the  superb  Exchange,  the 
vast  Prison,  the  churches,  and  the 
**  magnificent  docks ,"^  thronged 
with  shipping.  The  defails  on  tiiis 
part  of  tne  subject  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, nor  can  the  ivader  do 
otherwise  than  admire  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  various  methods 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  the  ships^  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  them. 
In  the  account  of  St.  George's  dock, 
there  is  a  curious  incident  related, 
which  illustrates  the  extreme  doci- 


lity of  the  Liverpool  draft  horses 
"  A  parrot  of  no  mean  parts,  as  ii 
appears,  by  frequently  hanging  ont 
from  one  of  the  houses  facing  tlie 
dock,  had  acquired  a  variety  d 
human  language ;  and  more  espcr 
cially,  tliat  particular  part  whici 
so  frequently  requires  the  horseto 
back  his  load,  to  discharge  it  into 
the  ship  in  the  dock.  A  carter bv- 
ing  unfortunately  left  his  cart,  ^4 
tlie  tail  to  the  dock,  Poll,  in  a 
garrulous  mood,  unluckily  happed 
to  cry,  back  J  backy  back,  several 
timesJJ  so  distinctly  and  loudly,  tJHl 
the  well-tutored  animal, obeying tlx 
word  of  command,  actually  backd 
the  cart,  so  as  to  precipitate  it  ad 
himself  into  the  dock.  The  hors 
was  preserved."  p.  5 1 .  The  sketchei 
of  the  numerous  charitable  instim 
tions  in  Liverpool,  form  a  ve] 
pleasing  portion  of  this  little  wwi 
nor  are  the  nqtices  of  the  Atkuv^ 
the  Union  news-roam^  and  the  Ij| 
cemUi  less  worthy  of  attention,  a 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  presei 
state  of  the  public  mind,  in  this  it 
spectable  place.  For  the  reaaa 
iv^  minute,  yet  interestins;  infonfl 
tion  contained  in  the  "  Pictaieii 
Liverpool,"  we  must  refer  to  4 
work  itself,  which  we  do  not  b 
tate  to  recommend  to  all  strangtf 
who  purpose  to  visit  the  tt* 
Should  the  editor  be  called  on  6 
a  second  edition,  or  another  << 
of  his  "  Picture  of  Liverpool,"  j 
trust,  that  he  vrill  bestow  a  In 
more  care  and  attention  on  tbe^ 
rangement  and  display  of  hisw 
terials. 


Art  X.  Lambeth  Palace,  ilhstraied  hy  a  Series  of  Views ^  representing  its  most '^ 
esting  Antiquities,  in  Buildings,  Portraits,  Stained  Glass,  4'c*  ^^^  ^  com»Aa^ 
Historical  and  Desaiptive^  4io.  pp.  B7. 


THE  town  palace,  or  domestic 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  has  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  obtained 
more  literary  celebrity  than  anv 
other  single  building,  we  believe, 
in  thi»  kingdom.    For  besides  being 


noticed  in  nearlj?'  all  tlie  tojKfl 
phical  accounts  of  Loudon,  it! 
been  copiously  described  and  i 
vest! gated  by  Mr.  D,  Lysons,  J 
more  particularly  in  a  qoarto' 
lume,  by  Dr.  IDucarel,  entid 
"   The  tlisiori/  mfd  Jn/iguities 


Yates's  history  of  st,  epmund's  bttry* 
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Lambeth  Palace"^  &c. ;  in  a  work 
called  '*  Select  Views  of  London  and 
its  Environs  i^  and  in  the  present 
performance,  the  literary  part  of 
which  appears  to  be  principally 
made  up  from  the  last  mentioned 
^ork.  The  engravings  are  however 
all  difFerenty  and  these  constitute 
the  chief  feature  of  the  work  now 
under  consideration.  According  to 
a  prefixed  advertisement,  "letter- 
press was  not  intended  to  be  given 
Dj  the  publishers,  as  existing  ac- 
counts seemed  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary :  the  propriety  of  such  an 
addition    was    however    aftcrwai'ds 


made  evident.  In  thus  makiilg  the 
letter-press  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  pub** 
Ushers  do  not  conceive  it  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  an  original  pro* 
duction."  After  this  acknowledge- 
ment from  the  "  publishers^''  it 
would  be  waste  of  labour  to  criti* 
cise  its  literary  execution ;  of  the 
plates  however  we  shall  briefly  re- 
mark, that  they  are  much  superior 
to  any  former  production  of  a  sinii* 
lar  kind  :  and  the  coloured  portraits 
are  executed  with  great  care,  etfect, 
and  appsarance  of  tidelitj^ 


Art.  XI.  jfn  lilustraiion  of  the  Monastic  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  an  J 
JIfbey  of  St.  Edmund* s  Bury.  By  thi  Re<v.  Richaud  Yates,  F.S,A.  of  Jc^hm 
College,  Cambridge:  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty's  Royal  Hospital^  Chelsea 9  and 
Rector  of  Essa,  alias  Ashen.  fViih  Views  of  the  most  considerable  Menastcrial 
Ranaixs:  By  the  Rev ^  William  Y \tes,  nf  Sidney  Sussex  College,  CajtibridgCm 
4to.  pp,  309. 


IN  our  former  volume  we  gave 
5onie  account  of  Mr.  Gillingwater's 
History  of.  St  Edmund's  Bury,  and 
closed  our  notice  of  that  work  by 
promising  a  fuller  account  of  the 
town,  and  its  topography,  in  re- 
viewing the  volume  now  under  con- 
sideration. In  fultilling  this  pro- 
mise, we  shall  lay  before  the  reader 
a  concise  analysis  of  Mr.  Yates's 
book,  and  then  enquire  how  far 
the  author  has  effected  the  his- 
tory of  that  ancient  town. 

"  The  Monastery  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,"  he  observes  in  his  preface, 
*'  acquired  and  maintained,  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  a  very 
distinguished  and  extended  cele* 
brity-  In  magnificent  buildings, 
splendid  decorations,  and  extensive 
possessions,  it  was  equalled  by  few  ; 
and  its  immunities  and  privileges, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ren- 
dered it  superior  to  most  of  the 
Conventual  establishments  ui  Eng- 
land'^— **  It  has  been  matter  of 
lurprise,"  he  continues,  **  that  no 
antiquary  has  hitherto  supplied  any 
regular  and  comprehensive  History 
of    this    abbey.      The   unfinished 


work  of  Dr.  Batteley,  and  a  small 
anonymous  publication,  are  the  only 
attempts  to  gratify  the  public  cu- 
riosity, that  preceded  the  propo* 
sals  for  the  present  work.  In  some 
measure  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
and  to  olTer  an  historic  illustration 
of  the  rise,  progress,  meridian  gran- 
deur, and  present  state  of  these 
memorials  of  the  piety  and  libe- 
rality of  our  ancestors,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  following  sheete*,**— 
Mr.  Yates  having  noticed  the  maor^ 
nitude  and  importance  of  tlie  sub-^ 
ject,  and  the  ample  literary'  re- 
mains for  illustrating  its  iustory, 
then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  ob- 
jects of  his  arrangement,  and  what 
the  reader  may  and  may  not  expect 
from  it;  acknowled>res  the  ereat 
assistance  with  whicn  he  has  been 
favoured ;  solicits  indulgence  for 
this  **  first  essay  of  an  inexperi* 
enccd  author;"  and  concludes  his 
preface  with  a  **  desen'ed  tribute 
of  affection"  to  the  memory  of  his 
fatlier,  whose  residence  for  thirty- 
seven  years  within  the  walls  of  tne 
abbey,  had  rendered  these  awful 
ruins  peculiarly  interestitig  to  him. 
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whose  wishes  first  gave  rise  to  the 
]Hie8ent  undertakingi  but  who  did 
not  live  to  see  its  completion ;  for 
^*  when  it  was  far  advanced  in  pre- 
p^uratioD  for  the  press,  the  Omni- 
potent Disposer  of  all  events  was^ 
pleased  to  summon  him  to  the' 
leward  of .  bis  piety  and  virtues, 
and  his  children  to  the  solemn  duty 
of  following  his  mortal  remains  to 
the  grave." 

Tiie  volume  before  us,  which, 
though  not  particularly  specified  in 
the  title,  is  but  half  of  the  work, 
contains  seven  chapters  of  Part  I. 
the    first   chapter   of  Part  II.  with 

Eart  of  the  appendix  ;  and  is  "cm- 
ellished"  with  fifteen  plates  of 
antiquities,  *'  Gothic  ornaments,'* 
the  tJrcv  Friars,  and  several  views 
of  the  Abbey  Gate,  St.  Edmund's 
Church,  and  St.  Petronilla's  Hospi- 
tal. The  unpublished  part  is  in- 
tended to  comprise  the  six  remain- 
ing chapters  of  Part.  I.  and  thirtvv 
tbree  chapters  to  complete  Part  II. 
with  the  conclusion  of  the*  appen-r 
dix;  and  is  to  be  illustrated  with 
fourteen  engravings  of  views  of  St. 
Kdmund's  church,  and  shrine,  the 
Abbot's  palace  and  bridge  ;  win- 
dow of  the  Abbey-gate;  St.  Sa- 
viour's Hospital,  Jews'  Synagogue, 
St.  Botolph's  Hospital,  the  four 
town-gates;  Benedictine  Monks, 
ancient  sculpture,  and  a  plan  of 
the  Monastery.  Should  public  en- 
couragement prompt  the  author  to 
complete  this  neterogeneous  work, 
we  would  recommend  him  either  to 
omit  engravings,  or  have  them  exe- 
cuted much  better. 

The  work  commences  in  the 
usually  common-place  style  of  an 
attempt  to  trace  through  the  ob- 
scurity, with  which  local  history  at 
remote  periods  is  enveloped,  the 
names  and  original  state  of  Bury. 
The  probability  of  its  being  a  Bri- 
tish Establishment  is  noticed:  au- 
thorities are  cited  for  anct  against 
its  being  the  Roman  Station  Villa 
Faustini :  and  the  author  then  en- 


deavours to  identify  it  as  the  Villa 
Regia  of  the  Saxons,  who  named 
it  Bedericsgueord,    or  BeJericks^ 
worth.       The    derivation   of  that 
name,  and  of  Buiy,   is  collected 
from  the   opinions  of  some  ancient 
and  modern  antiquaries;  and  the 
appellation  of  St.  Edmund's  BurV) 
established  to  be  adopted  aboatthe 
year  925.  The  probability  that  this 
town  was  of  note  previous  to  the 
establishment    of    Christianity   in 
Great   Britain,    is    deduced    from 
some  specimens  of  ancient  sculp< 
til  re,  which  were  discovered  in  the 
year  1783 :  these  relics  were  "  four 
antiaue  heads,    cut  out  of  single 
blocKs   of    Free-stone,    something 
larger  than  the  natural  proportion.** 
They    were  dug  up   m   breaking 
some  foundations,  in  the  north  wail 
of  St.  Edmund's  Church,  andfioia 
their  peculiarity  of  execution  and 
situation,  supposed  to  be  Heathen 
remains.    These  heads  are  still  pre* 
served   in  the  Abbey-garden;  and 
a  drawing  of  them  forms  part  of  the 
subject   of  the    first  plate  of  this 
work.     The  various  opinions  of  an- 
ticjuaries  respecting  them    arc  no- 
ticed ;    and  the  author  infers  that 
whatever  supposition    may  appear 
most  probable,    ^*  the  discover)*  of 
them  tends  to  augment  and  strength- 
en the  pretensions  of  Buiy  to  some 
considerable  repute  and  dtstinctioa 
in  the  remote  ages  of  British  history, 
although  no  particular  account  of  it 
has  been  transmitted    to    us^."— 
"    But    whatever,"     he    proceeds, 
"may  have  been  its  original  state, 
it  very   early   acquired  a  consider- 
able celebrity,  from    the  fame  of 
its  sainted   patron,  and  the    gran- 
deur and  riches  of  its  monastic  es- 
tablishment, an  illustration  of  wbidi 
is  the  more  particular  object  of  thi$ 
work."  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Yatea  as 
well  as  of  those  antiquaries  who  are 
quoted,  tend  to  demonstrate  the  su- 
perficial ity  of  their  knowledge  on  an- 
cient sculpture.     For  the  subjecti 
represented  in  the  print,   are  nei* 
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tb£!r  extraordinary,  nor  characte* 
fistic  of  Paganism.  Various  similar 
*'  omameyits^'*  may  be  seen  on  many 
antient  fonts  and  churches. 

In  tracing  the  foundation  of  tl^ 
monastery  at  Bury,  the  subject  of 
the  second  chapter,  Mr.  Yates  treats 
of  the  situation,  extent,  and  boun- 
daries of  the  East  Anglian  Monar- 
chy, which  be  says  was  established 
A.  D.  5J50,  under  Uffi,  who,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  his  newly  acquired  do- 
minions nearly  fifty  years,  died   in 
57S,  and  was  succeeded  by  Titil, 
whose  reiffn    is    **  merged  in    the 
tlh'.ckeit  obscurity."      He  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  died  in  592,  leaving  his 
kingdom   to   his    son    Iledwala,    a 
prince  of  great   endowments,   and 
celebrit}',  **who  was  the  first  East 
Anglian  sovereign,   that  embraced 
the  Christian  Faith."      For  though 
Christianity  wfis  early   planted    m 
Britain,  and  for  three  centuries  ex- 
tended   its  benign   influence  over 
most  part  of  the   nation  ;  yet  the 
4erastations  of  the  Pagan  Saxons, 
re-plunged  the  country   into   bar- 
barism and   idolatry  ;  which  conti- 
nued  about   140  yeai's,  till  the  arri- 
val of  St.  Austin  in  398.      *'The. 
;2eaIous  exertions  of  this  exemplary 
missionary  and  his  associates  were 
crowned  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess.     Kings,    nobles,   magistrates, 
renounced  the  religion  of  theiran- 
eestors ;  the  people  in  great  num- 
bers followed  their  example,    the 
altars  of  Woden  were  deserted  ;  and 
the   Christian  faith,  by  degrees,  ex- 
tended  itself  into  all  the  Saxon  king- 
dofns.**      Redwald,  though  among 
the    Royal  convert?,  relapsed    into 
his   former  errors :  he  died  in  624, 
ai?  J  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eorp- 
^'ald,  ^yho  was    murdered  in  630, 
having  in  the  latter  pnrt  of  his  reign 

{jrofessed  the  Chrisiinn  religion ; 
>ut  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects 
4:ontinueJ  in  idolatry  ;  so  that  the 
renown  of  giviiig  Christianity  a  per- 
T^iinent  eMablishment  in  East  An- 
jglta    ^v«is  reserved    for  Sigbercht, 


the  son  of  Redwald's   queen  by  ^ 
former  marriage, who,  having    **  by 
his  engaging  manners  and  increas'* 
ing  popularity,"    excited  the  jea- 
lousy of   his  father-in-law,  retired 
to  France,  where  he  cultivated  the 
literature  of  the  age,  and  became  a 
:^ealous  Christian.      Recalled  from 
his  exile  on  the  death  of  ^orpwald, 
aiid  placed  on  the  throne^  his  ijrst 
care  was  to    effect  the  conversion 
of  his  subjecte.     This  office  he  en- 
trusted to  Felix,  a  learned  and  pi- 
ous  priest  of  Burgundy,  whom  he 
brought  from  France,  ami  constitu- 
ted   Bishop   of    East  Anglia,     by 
whose  indi  fat! gable  labours  this  ar- 
duous and    important  undertaking 
was  happily  accomplished. 

Christianity  being  now  a  second 
time  acknowledged  in  almost  every 
part  of  Britain,  *^  the  zealous  mo- 
narch of  East  Anglia  entered  with 
ardour  into  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Churches  were  built,  schools  esta- 
blished, aiid  monasteries  endowed. 
To  his  liberality  Bury  is  indebted 
for  the  germ  of  its  ecclesiastical 
eminence  and  distinction.  Sigberch^ 
founded  a  monastery,  and  built  a 
church,  in  the  town  of  Bederickst. 
worth,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin  St. 
Mary.  After  reigning  about  seven 
years,  the  mistaken  piety  of  the 
times  induced  Sigbercht  to  retire 
from  the  avocations  of  public  life, 
into  the  seclusion  of  a  convent. 
Consigning  the  cares  of  ^a  crown, 
and  the  reins  of  government,  to  his 
kinsman  Eric,  he  received  the  ton- 
sure, and  became  a  monk  in  his 
pwn  monastery  at  Bcdericksworth." 
**  The  honour  of  receiving  the 
royal  recluse''  having  been  denied 
to  this  monastery  by  some  late  wri» 
ters,  in  favour  of  Cnobersburgh 
abbey,  our  author  examines  the 
evidence  ;  from  which  he  infers-^ 
**The  obscurities  and  contradicti- 
ons of  tho  historians  who  narrate 
the  events  of  these  remote  andturr 
bulent  ages,  render  it  impossible  to 
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speak  of  them  with  absolute  preci. 
sion,  but,  from  an  attentive  com- 
parison, it  sf  ems  probable  lb  con* 
elude  that  the  monastery  of  Bury, 
which,  in  after-ages,  obtained  so 
much  distinction,  received  its  first 
establishment  from  King  Sigbercht, 
and,  that  about  A.  D.  631,  he  re- 
signed the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and, 
taking  the  sacred  habit  in  his  own 
convent,  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
of  seclusion  and  religioua  exer- 
cises.** 

Sigbercht  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
retirement;  for  Penda,  King  of 
Mercia,  who  had  long  been  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Princes, 
now  turning  his  arms  against  East 
Anglia,  the  inhabitants  compelled 
their  former  leader  to  join  them  in 
opposing  the  formidable  torrent. 
The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and 
both  Sigbercht  and  Edric  were  slain, 
A.  D.  644.  Their  successor  Annuy 
nephew  of  Red wald, after  supporting 
a  contest  with  Penda  ten  y  ears,fell  in 
battle  in  QbQ  at  BuUCham  p  near  Dun- 
wicb.  Etheldred,  brother  of  Anna, 
having  assisted  Penda,  was  by  him 
placed  on  the  throne  of  East  An- 
glia which  continued  to  be  govern- 
ed by  a  succession  of  its  own  princes, 
till  Offa,  King  of  Mercia  in  "792 
or  739"  assassinated  Ethelbert  and 
seised  upon  his  kingdom,  which, 
invaded  by  Mercia,  was  ravaged  by 
contending  armies,  till  both  realms 
were  subjugated  to  the  West  Sax- 
on Monarchy,  in  S28.  "  Egbert  did 
not  incorporate  East  Anglia  with 
his  own  dominions,  but  permitted 
it  to  remain  a;5  a  distinct  and  tribu- 
tary State,  under  its  own  sovereigns, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Edmund,  who 
after  his  death,  was  dignified  with 
the  titles  of  Royal  Saint  and  Holy 
Martyr  ;  and  whose  name  makes  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  aniials 
of  Bury." 

In  delineating  the  *^Life  of  St. 
Edmund"  to  which  the  third  chap- 
ter is  devoted,  our  author,  noticing 
the    '^almost  impenetrable  obscu- 


rity" which  involved  the  transac* 
tionsbf  this  period,  and**  the  gro- 
tesque disguise  of  marvellous  and 
miraculous  incident,"  which  the  pen 
of  history,  when  it  resumed  its  of- 
fice,  threw  over  those  few  of  tlie 
most  prominent  facts  it  has  res- 
cued from  oblivion  ;  assigns  his  rea- 
sons for  not  divesting  the  narrative 
of  its  •*  miraculous  appendages." 

The  substance  or  what  Mr.  Y. 
collects  from  the  slender  record*  of 
St.  Edmund's  biogcraphers,  is,  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Alkmund,  a  Sax- 
on king  and  his  queen  Siware,  and 
was  born,  in  completion  of  a  pro- 
phecy, at  Nozenberghes  or  No- 
renburgh,  his  father's  metropolis. 
Offa,  Kin^  of  East  Anglia,  being 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  vi- 
sited AlKmund,  and  captivated  by 
the  estimable  qualities  of  Edmnnd, 
adopted  him  as  his  heir.  On  tbe 
death  of  OfFa,  Edmund,  instead  of 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, spent  a  year  in  religious  re- 
tirement, and  employed  that  period 
in  committing  the  p.salter  to  me- 
mory: During  his  seclusion,  some 
opposition  to  his  pretensions  ap- 
peared, but  was  over-ruled  by  tne 
eloquence  of  Bishop  Huaibeit 
The  place  of  Edmund's  coronation 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  precbion; 
but  the  time  is  more  distinctly  sta- 
ted, for  it  is  recorded.  *•  The  most 
glorious  King  Edmund,  began  bis 
reign  the  25t£  of  December,  A.  D. 
855,  and  was  crowned  and  anointed 
King  of  East  Anglia,  by  Humbert, 
Bishop  of  Hulm,  on  the  following 
Christmas-day,  A.  D.  856 ;  having 
then  completed  the  15th  year  of  his 
age." 

Noticing  the  high  strain  of  panegy- 
ric which  historians  havebestoweaon 
Edmund,  ourauthor  observes— "This 
profusion  of  encomiu  m  however  is  not 
substantiated  by  evidence  ;  no  fact 
is  stated  to  illustrate  and  establish 
it.  We  do  not  find  recorded  any 
instance  of  exertion  to  promote  the 
safety,  and  confii*m  the  Lappinea 
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of  the  people ;  to  protec^fc  and  sup- 
port the  Hberties  of  the  kingdom ; 
to  encourage  arts;  extend  com- 
merce ;  and  animate  industry ;  to  en- 
rich his  dominions  by  internal  im- 
provements, and  afford  ihem  pro- 
tection, by  a  wise  and  eneri^etic 
attention  \o  their  exterior  relations. 
The  disastrous  times  in  which  Ed- 
mund lived,  required  the  judicious 
}>recaution  of  a  provident  intel- 
ect,  and  the  bold  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  an  active  courage.  The  fee- 
ble virtues  of  the  young  king  were 
unequaj  to  the  contest,  and  tne  tor- 
rent of  sanguinary  aggression  over- 
whelijned  him  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
its  progress." 

**'  The  origin  and  commencement 
of  his  misfortunes  are  compleatly 
obscured  by  legendary  fable.  They 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
liistory  of  the  celebrated  northern 
warrior,  Ragnar  Lodbrog.  This 
history  has  lately  been  examined 
with  laborious  and  judicious  atten- 
tion, by  a  learned  writer*;  and  the 
result  of  his  researches  consigns  to 
the  class  of  fiction,  the  narrative  of 
tbemonki.sh  historians  of  Bury,  re- 
specting the  cause  of  the  Danish 
invasion." 

Mr.  Y.  however,  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  these  legends,  as  what- 
ever credit  they  may  obtain,  the 
invasion,  and  its  sanguinary  conse- 

3  ucnces,  cannot  be  doubted.  "The 
estructive  torrent,  overwhelming 
in  its  progress,  every  vestige  of  ci- 
vilization,^' appears  to  have  reached 
East  Anglia,  in  870,  and  Edmund, 
after  an  meffectual  opposition,  was 
put  to  death  at  Eglesdene,  Nov. 
20.  with  circumstances  of  wanton 
barbarity,  and  bis  severed  head  and 
body  thrown  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  wood.  His  subjects,  after 
the  departure  of  tlie  Danes  searched 
for,  and  found  the  body,  which 
they  btn-ied  at  Hoxne,  a  neigh- 
bouring village :  afterwardu,  super- 


naturally  directed,  they  found  the 
head  in  a  thicket  of  thorns  guarded- 
by  a  wolf. 

Several  ancient  sculptures,  com- 
memorative of  this  event,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  1st.  2d.  and  16th  plates 
of  this  work. 

The  fourth  chapter,  which  con- 
tains the  "  History  of  the  Monas- 
tery" is  divided  into  seven  sections* 
The  first  treats  of  its  rise  in  503, 
when,  33  years  after  the  death  of 
Edmund,  a  wooden  church  having 
been  erected  at  Betericksworth,  for 
the  reception  of  his  body,  which 
was  removed  from  Hoxne,  a  mo- 
nastic establishment  was  instituted^ 
which  rapidly  extended  its  fame 
and  influence:  and  the  town  as^ 
sumed  the  name  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury.  Patronage  and  endowments 
were  successively  granted  by  the 
kings,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  Edwy, 
Canute,  Hardicanute,  Edward  Con- 
fessor,|and  William  Conqueror,  un- 
der wnofse  auspices^  a  church  was 
built,  which  being  completed  in 
1095,  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
removed  thither,  being  its  last  re- 
moval, as  this  church  continued  to 
exist  till  the  dissolution.  The  rule 
of  the  benedictine  order  (from  Mr^ 
Fosbrook's  monacbism)  is  here  in-^ 
serted :  '  s;nd  a  benedictine  monk 
habited  according  to  the  order,  is 
represented  in  plates  3  and  4. 

The  second  section  is  occupied 
by  a  "  Summary  of  Abbots*  Prero- 
gatives;" their  exemptions  and 
privilecres,  eocesiastical  and  civil. 
The  third  by  a  detail  of  the  various 
contests,  between  abbots  and  bishops 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The 
fourth  is,  a  short  history  of  the 
"  Fratres  Minores,  or 6rey  Friars;" 
their  rise,  rules,  habits,  (repre- 
sented in  plates  5  and  6),  intrusion 
into  Bury,  expulsion,  restoratidOy 
and  final  election.  The  fifth  con- 
tains the  **  Contests  with  the  towns-* 
men"  from  1182  to  1382,  with  the 
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several    consequent  outrages  sus- 
tained by  the  abbey  ;  including  its 
plander  by  the  rioters  under  Jack 
Straw.     "  To  assist  us  in  forming 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  fame  and 
rank  of  the  abbey,  and  of  the  con- 
sideration it  obtained/'    the  sixth 
section  recites  some  of  its  royal  and 
noble  visitors.    Among  these,   we 
find  King  Henry  L  Richard  f.  John, 
(who  was  here  compelled  to  pro- 
mise the  abrogation   of  the  arbi-< 
trary   Norman    laws),    Henry   III. 
Edward^  I.  and   bis  queen  (in  this 
reign,    the    parliament    was    held 
here,    1296),    Edward  II.    Edward 
IIL  Richard  li.   Henry  VI.  (whose 
entertainment   is    particularly   de* 
tailed,  and  in  whose  reign  the  par- 
liament was  twice  held  here),  Hen- 
ry VII.  his  daughter,  Mary,  Queen 
of  France,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  "  Grandeur  and  Magnificence 
of  the  Establishment,**   which  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture except  Glastenbury,  is.the  sub- 
ject of  the  seventh  section.     Refer- 
xing  the  reader  to  a  future  part  of 
the  work,  for  a  description  of  the 
buildings  and  decorations,  the  au- 
thor forms  an  estimate  of  the  wealth 
of  the  abbey,   from  the  aids   and 
assessments  paid  by  it  at  different 
periods,  from  the  mode  in  which 
the  farms'were  let,  and  from  other 
sources  of  income,    of  which   no 
distinct  account  can  be  obtained  ; 
and  infers  ^*  in  taking  a  view  of  the 
whole,   an  intelligent   writer  says, 
that  the  **  abbey  of  St.   EdmuruPs 
Jiitri/f  would  be  worth  at  this  prese?ii 
f about  1725  J  two  hundred  thousand 
yearly ^"^'dXiii  from  the  unprecedented 
.  mcrease  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  every  article  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  may  reasonably  be  estimated , 
that  the  possession  and  privileges  of 
the  monastery  would,   at  this  tune, 
(f804)  produce  an  annual  income 
of,  at  least,  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds."    The  chapter  couciudes 


with  a  description  in  Latin  verse, 
(transcribed  from  the  CoUectaoea 
Buriensis,  and  said  to  be  among 
Sir  Henry  Spelman's  MSS.)  of  a 
splendid  window  of  painted  glass  in 
tne  cellercr's  office  in  this  monas- 
tery. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  "  Mo- 
nastic ofBceis"  of  whom  the  higher 
orders  are  particularly  described; 
the  abbot  in  his  dress,  state,  privi- 
leges,  and  duties  ;  the  prior,  sub- 
prior;  cellarer;  sacrist;  master t)f 
the  works ;  treasurer  ;  chamberlaio; 
sub-chamberlain;  refectioner;  al- 
moner;  pietancer;  hospitaller ;  io- 
firmerer ;  precentor ;  shrine-keeperj 
vestry  keeper;  kitchener;  porter; 
and  swineherd  ',  in  their  several  du- 
ties and  privileges-  Of  the  inferior 
officers  (above  170)  only  a  list  of 
their  appellations  and  occupations 
is  given. 

Chapter  the  sixth  is  an  historical 
account  of  tlie  thirty-three  '*  Lords 
Abbots'*  who  presided  in  this  mo- 
nastery, during  the  519  yeam  it 
was  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Beoe- 
dictine  monks  :  The,"  list  has  been 
collected  from  the  registers,  aod 
from  Dugdale,  Leland,  Bishop 
Tanner,  Willis,  Bishop  Button,  | 
Batti'ley,  the  Collectanea  Buriensis,  | 
and  some  other  documents." 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
solution, which  occupies  the  se* 
venth  chapter,  Mr.  Y.  obserrei, 
*'  The  long  reign  of  popularitj, 
which  the  monks  througli  many 
ages  enjoyed,  and  the  favour,  pro- 
tection, and  very  liberal  endoff- 
ments  they  had  received  from  the 
nobility,  and  various  kings  of  Eng- 
land, render  it  a  subject  of  curioui 
enquiry,  to  investigate  the  causes 
that  operated  to  produce  the  decline 
in  enthusiastic  admiration,  which 
preceded  and  accelerated  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries. 

The  remote  causes  which  bad 
operated  gradually  for  many  year-, 
our  author  considers  to  be,  the  in- 
variable adherence  of  the  Monks  to 
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<ke  intereats  of  the  Popes  in  their 
contests  with  the  Kin^s  of  England^ 
which  rendered  them  by  degrees  ob- 
noxious to  the  crown ;  the  jealousies 
and  suspicions  entertained  by  go« 
veromeDt  of  their  vast  wealth  atid 
immense  privileges ;  the  disappro- 
bation and  envy  of  the  nobility ;  ancj 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  parochial 
clergy  and  bishops.     The^ auxiliary 
circnmstances     which      concurred 
m6re  immediately  in  producing  this 
great  event,    are  sappoeed  to  be, 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  con- 
sequent  desire  of  founding  institu* 
tions  for  education  with  the  monas- 
terial  possessions ;  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary;  the  preva- 
lent opinion  of  the  perversion  of 
the  revenues;  the  increase  of  learn- 
ing,  and  consequent  exposure   of 
iBonastic   supemtitions  and  impos- 
tlires ;  and  the  casting  off  the  Pepe^s 
supremacy.     But  to  the  urgent  pe- 
cuniary wants  of   the   king,    Mr. 
Vates  principally  attributes  the  dis- 
aolutien  of  the  monasteries.  A  lar^e 
iQpply  was  necessary :  the  monastic 
possessions  were  resorted  to ;  and  to 
nleiice  the  clamour  naturally  conse- 
aoent,  a  declaration  was  made,  that 
the   king  would-  never  henceforth 
bare  occasion  to  levy  taxes,  but  the 
ibbey  lands  alone  would  be  suffi* 
sient,  in   war  as  well  as  peace,  to 
lefray  the  whole  charge  ot  Govern- 
nent.     Our  author  considers  the 
oiticeand  policy  of  the  dissolution ; 
Vid  especially  laments  the  important 
Old  irretrievable  misfortune  which 
iterature  sustained  in  tlie  loss  of 
he    innunierahle   books   preserved 
I    the  convents*.     "  Respectable 
Titers  affirm,'*  he  says,  ''  that  im- 
lense    quantities    were   carelessly 
ad  wantonly  destroyed ;  that  igno- 
lot  aod  petty  tradesmen^  for  a  great 
aigth  of  time^  employed  the  ele^ 


gant  productions  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  taste  in  wrapping  up 'their 
merchandize  and  lighting  their  fires ; 
and  that  an  incredible  number  of 
valuable  manuscripts  were  procured 
by  foreign  agents,  and  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  to  enrich  the  ftbraries 
of  the  Continentf."  He  then  pointA 
out  the  beneficial  effects  which  mo- 
deration and  equity  in  the  correction 
of  monastic  abuses  might  have  pro-  . 
duced;  and  extenuates  Va^  indls- 
criminating  censure  to  which  the 
Monks  have  been  subjected.  Twd 
letters  from  the  visitors  of  Bury  Ab« 
bey  to  Lord  Cromwgll  are  here  in-  ^ 
serted ;  and  a  list  of  the  triflir^g  pen* 
sions  granted  to  the  expelled  abbot 
and  monks.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  observations  on  fee-farm  rents* 
and  tythes:  &nd  abstracts  of  grants 
and  title  deeds  to  the  site  of  the 
monastery. 

Here,  as  we  before  observed^ 
the  work  breaks  off;  the  six  remaiia- 
ing  chapters  of  Part  I.  being  post. 

?oned  to  the  future  publication, 
'he  heads  of  those  chapters,  a  pro- 
spectus informs  us,  are  to  be — Re- 
lics, &c.  Taurilia,  Franchise,  Mint^ 
Fairs,  Grants,  Tolls,  Possessions^ 
&c. 

The  author  now  commences  hi4 
second  part,  the  first  chapter  of 
which  is  descriptive  of  "  The  Ab* 
bey  Gate,  or  Grand  Western  En- 
trance :"  but  the  whole  of  this  se- 
cond portion  is  confined  to  10 
lo65ely  printed  pages. 
Such  arc  the  principal  contents  and 
features  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and 
though  we  cannot  rank  Mr.  Yates 
very  high  either  for  taste,  judg- 
ment, or  antiquarian  knowledge, 
yet  we  hope  that  he  will  speedrly 
complete  his  **  History."  In  its 
present  disjointed,  and  unconnected 
state,  it  is  quite  useless :  and  this 


*  ''  A  complete  catalogue  of  a  considerable  library^  belonging  to  Leicester  Ab- 
If,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Nichol'«  History  of  that  countv»  vol.  I.  pp.  loi — iOS.*' 
t ''  Slevens's  Preface  to  Mdnasttcon.    John  Bale  on  Leiand ;  and  notes  to  Gros^'p 
Deface. 

Ann.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  H  h 
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division  indeed  consists  almost 
wholly  of  extracts,  and  abridge- 
ments from  Turner's  interesting 
"  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons," 
Fosbroiike's  **  Britifh  Monachism,'* 
and  two  or  three  other  well-known 


publications.  It  is  also  printoJl 
very  wide  and  loose;  whereby  it 
appears,  that  the  author  or  printer, 
wished  to  make  a  large  woik  ^th 
small  materials. 


A&T.  XII.    Masna  Britamia;  being  a  concisi  iopoi(raphical  AccamU  cf  Hu  Kovd 
.  Comui€8of  Great  Britain.     By  the  J^/p.Daniel  Xysons,  A.M.  F.R.S.  F.A. 

and  L.  S    Rector 
^  F.  R.  S.    and 

VoL  J  •.containing , 


Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.M.  F.R.S.  F.A. 
Rector  of  Rodntarton,  in  Gloacestershire,  and  Samuel  Lysons,  Ek^ 
nd  F.  A.  S  Keeper  of  his  JMajestys  Records  in  the  Tavaer  qf  lon^ 
:iining  BciifordsAire,  Berkshire,  and  Buckinghamshire.     4to.  pp.  742. 


THE  compilation  of  county 
histories,  parochial  topography, 
and  even  superficial  observations 
made  during  casual  tours  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  has 
been  a  favourite  pursuit  for  some 
years  past,  and  the  encouragement 
granted  bv  the  public,  has  roulti-^ 
plied  works  of  this  dctcription,  be* 
yond  all  former  example.  That 
this  species  of  literature  should  re- 
ceive general  patronage,  is  by  no 
xneans  surprising,  whe/i  we  reflect, 
that  topographers  combine  the  bis-r 
tory  of  the  nation,  with  that  of  the 
inoividnai,  in  a  manner,  interestr 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  almost  every 
description  of  readers.  To  support 
the  reputation  at  present  acquired, 
it  is  necessary  that  authors  of  e^Jta* 
blished  veracity  and  accuracy  should 
exert  their  abiliti«^s,  and  wHen  such 
take  the  field,  the  result  must  be 
equally  useful  and  pleasing.  It 
gives  us  real  satisfaction  in-  auT 
nouncing,  that  such  have  taken  the 
field  in  the  work  now  under  consi-* 
deration. 

Camden  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  multitude  of 
successors,  and  his  diminutive  Latin 
octavo,  bore  so  many  marks  of  ori-» 

finality,  as  to  induce  men  of  real 
nowlecige  and  importance,  to  make 
numerous  additions  to  the  English 
translation,  and  thus  in  a  peripd  of 
something  more  than  two  centuries, 
it  has  expanded  into  three  large 
folios.  This  circumstance  might 
have  been  supposed  tb  operate 
against  the    present   undertaking, 


but  there  are  considerations  whick 
lead  to  a  different  conclusion;  the 
necessity  for  instaniJe  of  prcsenriBg 
the  original  word4^  of  an  obsolete 
writer,  renders  the  incoTporaiixm  «i 
fresh  information,  impracticable. 
Hence  there  is  somethins;  una^oii- 
ably  incongruous  and  unconnectoi 
in  the  subjects  whioh  induces  tke 
reader  to  turn  with  pleasure  to » 
new  work.  The  only  considentioi 
likely  to  militate  against  the  plu 
of  Messrs.  Lysons,  is  the  probable 
extent  of  their  work ;  when  it  is  le- 
membered,  that  but  three  couBtio 
compose  a  large  quarto,  and  tiot 
forty -ruine  yet  remain  to  be  DOticri. 
We  recoil  at  the  thought  of  the  pofi- 
sible  termination  of  it,  tbroogli 
want  of  encouragement,  or  thcdei 
of  one  or  both  of  the  geDtlein» 
concerned.  Under  this  impression, 
we  should  have  been  better  ple«s^, 
had  they  united  in  giving  tbel«J- 
tory  of  a  single  district,  not  pfc«- 
ousiy,  or  birt  partially  described* 

Camden  evinced  gre$it  judgw«t< 
in  his  method  of  arrangement  of  tte 
materials  of  his  work,  by  traci^ 
the  history  of  the  different  descjfi 
tions  of  inhabitants,  as  he  fo^ 
them  situated,  and  by  gwing  W 
information,  according  to  the  roW 
of  geography.  In  this  way,  ■ 
traced  our  coasts,  and  each  bonfa 
of  our  rivers,  which  fi-eqitefl«j 
formed  the  provincial  boundarid- 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  sta 
the  arrangement  of  the. modern  Bf 
"tannia ;  the  work  is  dedicated  \ 
permission  to  the  kipg,  and  v^ti 
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infdrmed  by  an  advertisement^  that 
though  the  authors  were  aware,  that 
many  **  copious  and  well  executed 
histories  or  several  counties,  have 
been  published,  and  although  the 
Britannia  of  the  learned  Camden, 
has  been  universally  and  justly  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  work,  re* 
fating  to  the  kingdom  at  large :  yet 
as  the  former,  besides  being  for  the 
most  part  vQry  scarce,  are  more- 
over so  bulky,  as  to  form  of  them* 
selves  a  library  of  no  inconsider- 
able extent;  and  as  the  Britannia, 
gives  only  a  general  view  of  each 
County  ;  it  appeared  to  us  that  there 
was  still  room  for  a  work,  which 
should  contain  an  account  of  each 
parish,  in  a  compressed  form,  and 
arranged  in  an  order  convenient 
for  reference." 

'^  These  considerations  have 
^ven  rise  to  the  following  work, 
m  which  all  matters  that  would  rea- 
dily admit  of  such  an  arrangement, 
are  reduced  under  distinct  heads ; 
and  the  brief  account  of  the  descent 
of  property,  and  other  local  parti- 
culars in  each  parish,  are  classed 
alphabetically." 

From  the  above  assertion,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  original  chain 
of  connection  furnished  by  natural 
or  political  events,  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  authors,  and  that 
the  most  remote  districts  are  to  be 
arranged  diametrically  opposite  to 
geographical  truth',  merely  because 
^ed,  is  followed  alphabetically  by 
Berk,  and  Btick.  in  the  names  of 
the  three  counties  of  Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire^  and  Buckinghamshire, 
noticed  in  this  first  volume.  This 
objection  must,  however,  be  urged 
generally,  and  not  as  exclusively  ap- 
plicable to  the  ^^  Magna  Britannia." 
We  would  recommend  as  the  al- 
phabet  is  to  be  pursued,  that  the 
work  should  henceforth  be  publish- 
ed in    a:»  many  portions^  as  there 


are  counties,  by  this  method,  per- 
sons already  in  possession  of  county 
histories,  might  complete  their  col- 
lections at  an  easy  price,  but  if  die 
whole  kingdom  must  be  connected, 
we  cannot  help  predicting,  that 
many  owners  of  extensive  fibraries 
will  pause,  ere  they  purchase,  and 
that  the  sale  will  be  confined  nearly 
to  those  who  ^le forming  libraries, 
and  are  at  the  very  threshold  of 
their  intention. 

The  "  Generaljntroduction"  con- 
tains but  little  new  information,  and 
the  authors  leave  the  word  Britain^ 
and  the  "  early  history  of  Britain," 
involved  in  the  same  obscurity  iti 
which  they  found  each.  After 
giving  the  names  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  districts  they  inhabited,  the  au- 
thors add  "  The  first  division  of 
Britain,  or  more  properly  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  into  Britannia  infaHor^ 
and  Britannia  superior.^'*  They  then 
mention  still  further  divisions,  the 
great  o6Scers  of  the  kingdotn,  the 
grant  of  the  title  of  duke,  and  the 
origin  of  baions.  The  division  of 
districts  into  parishes  was  an  eccle- 
siastical institution,  which  arose 
from  the  pope's  assigning  particu- 
lar churches  to  each  priest ;  and 
first  took  place  in  England,  about 
the  year  639,  by  order  of  Honorius, . 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  The 
names  of  the  various  sees  follow, 
and  tlie  *^  Introduction"  concludes 
with  these  words,  '^^  The  extent 
of  South  Britain  has  been  so  differ- 
ently stated,  that  some  writers  on 
that  subject  Have  supposed  its  area 
to  contain, no  more  than  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  acre:;,  whilst  others 
have  estimated  it  at  forty  s  »veu 
millions,  no  one  appears  to  have 
written  so  satisfactrrily  on  this 
head,  as  the  pi'^sont  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Oxford,*  who 
says,  that  the  true  number  is  be* 


•  Dr.  Bake. 
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tween  thiity-eight  and  thirty-nine 
millions."     p.  2j. 

A  map  of  each  county  is  prefixed 
to  the  several  introductions;  but 
these  are  not  executed  in  the  best 
style.  In  analysing  one  county  we 
present  the  reader  with  the  aiTange- 
ment  of  tlie  whole  ;  as  a  specimen 
of  the  style  we  insert  the  introduc- 
tion to  Bedfordshire. 

*^  This  county,  when  the  Romans 
invaded  Britain,  was  inhabited  by  a 
neople  called  the  Cassii  or  Caticuch- 
lam,  Du^ring  the  government  of 
the  Romans,  it  formed  part  of  Bri~ 
tannia  Inferior^  afterwards  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima;  and  ,upon  the  last 
Roman  division  of  the  island,  it  was 
included  in  the  district  of  Flavia, 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  it  became  part  of  the 
l%ingdom  of  M^rcia.  When  two 
Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were 
abol;shed,  as  related  by  Bromton, 
the  Kinp;s  of  Mercia  retained  one 
moiety  of  Bedfordshire  ;  the  Kings 
of  Essex  became  possessed  of  the 
other.  After  the  whole  of  Kngland 
was  united  into  one  monarchy,  this 
county  was  comprised  wit^iin  the 
district  which  was  called  Dentlege, 
or  the  Danish  jurisdiction." 

The  simple  and  unaffected  man- 
ner of  this  extract  pervades  every 
page  of  the  work,  and  proves  the 
authors'  to  have  proceeded  in  tlieir 
intention  thus  declared  at  the  out- 
set, *'  We  have  endeavoured  rather 
to  make  ourselves  clearly  under- 
stood, than  to  display  a  more  orna- 
mented style,  wiiich  we  conceived 
less  adapted  to  a  work  of  this  kind." 
The  titles  of  the  divisions  or 
heads  of  the  subjects  noticed  under 
Bedfordshire  are  historical  events ; 
Antient  and  Modern  Divisions  of 
Bedfordshire ;  Ecclesiastical  Divi- 
sion of  Bedfordshire;  Monasteries 
and  Hospitals,  Market  and 'Borough 
V  Towns;  Population;  Principal 
Landholders  at  yarious  Periods,  and 
principal  extinct  families ;  Nobility 
of  the  County,   and  places  whicu 


have  given  Titles  to  any  Ranks  or 
Branches  of  the  Peerage ;  Noble- 
men's Seats  ;  Baronets  extinct  aad 
existing ;  Principal  Gentry  and  tWiJ 
Seats;  Non-resident  families;  Geo? 
graphical  and  Geological  Descrip- 
tion  of  the  County ;  Produce ;  Na- 
tural Hi:>tory ;  Rare  Plants;  Mineral 
Waters,  Rivers,  Roads,  Manufac: 
tures,  Antiquities,  Roman  Remains; 
Roman  Roads  and  Stations ;  Churci 
Architecture;  Monastic  Remains; 
Sites  of  Castles  and  castellated 
Mansions;  Camps  and  Earth worb; 
and  Parochial  Topography. 

It  would  be  voiy  easy  to  prove 
that  the  above  articles  by  no  meaw 
follow  each  other  in  a  natural  pro- 
cession, but  we  do  not  Biean  tQ 
dwell  on  defects,  where  there  is  sq 
much  to  comiyend  ;  under  the  head 
of  **  Parochial  Topography,"  the 
parishes  are  noticed  in  alphabetical 
arrangement.     *  . 

Messrs.  Lysons  say  "  theprinci: 
pal  manufacture  ot  this  co^^^y  *[ 
thread  lace,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  bone  lace ;  a  term  m 
grown  obsolete,  but  still  refeineda* 
synonymous  in  the  statute  boott 
Lace  is  made  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
county,  excepting  in  a  few  villa^ 
where  it  has  been  superseded  bj  tae 
straw  manufacture.  The  textuw  » 
not  so  fine  as  that  of  the  laceaiwle 
in  some  parts  of  Buckinehamsbre, 
nor  are  the  earnings  of  the  persoai 
employed  in  it  so  Targe;  the  aver* 
age  day's  work  of  an  adult  produc- 
irtg  about  a  shilling  t)nly  ;  and  dut 
dren  earning  from  two-pence  to  vstr, 
pence/'  p.  24.  ^ 

A  note  in  p.  25  informs  the  rcw 
that  the  authors  **  have  beea  »• 
voured  with  an  account  of  ^^^ 
man  roads  and  stations  in  Bedfortf- 
shire,  and  other  counties,  by  tM 
lord  bishop' of  Cloync;  whoW 
taken  great  pains  in  the  investig* 
tion  of  tl^is  branch  of  antiqiiai«J 
science ;  and  has  visited  every  p«« 
of  the  island  for  the  ^rposeot  Ift 
Qal  obsexyation.    He  has  beea-sj 
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Obriging  as  to  arrange  his  materials, 
and  draw  up  a  brief  statement  of  the 
tesult  of  his  enquiries  in  each  coun- 
ty for  the  use  of  this  work."  This 
information  cannot  but  hk  grateful 
to  the  purchasers  of  Magna  Britan- 
nia, as  the  ascertaining  of  stations, 
and  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities 
has  long  been,  and  is  still,  a  fa- 
vourite pursuit:  but  the  right  fc- 
verend  gentleman  alluded  to,  is  not 
the  only  contributor  to  this  work,  as 
the  advertisement  records  the  names 
of  many  other  persons,  whose  know- 
ledge in  the  histdfy  of  their  .coun- 
try, added  to  their  official  situations, 
enabled  them  to  render  essential 
service:  besides  the  usual  sources 
of  information,  Mr.  Samuel  Lysons 
possesses  by  his  office  the  uncon* 
trouled  inspection  of  all  the  records 
in  the  tower. 

The  principal  object  of  the  county 
of  Berkshire  is  well  known  to  be 
Windsor,  of  which  our  authors  have 
said  much,  commencing  their  ac- 
count of  this  important  place  at  p. 
415,  and  concluding  it  at  p.  436. 

•<  Old  Windsor,^'  they  say,  "  in 
the  hundred  of  Ripplesmere,  lies 
about  two  miles  south-east  of  New 
Windsor.  It  appears  to  liave  been 
an  antient  town,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  survey,  had  9^ 
houses,  paying  gabel  tax  to  the 
crown.  The  manor  belonged  to 
the  Saxon  kings,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  palace  at  Old  Wind- 
sor, from  a  very  early  period.  It  is 
certain,  that  Xing  Ldward  the  Con- 


fessor SMnetimes  kept  his  court 
here  :  he  afterwards  gave  the  manor 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  West- 
minster. King  William  the  Con- 
queror procured  it  again  from  that 
monastery,  by  exchange,  and  it  ap- 
pears that,  even  after  the  building 
of  Windsor  Castle,  the  palace  of 
Old  Windsor  was  occasionally  in- 
habited by  the  kings  of  England, 
till  the  year  1110,  when  King 
Henry  I.  having  completed  some 
additional  buildings  at  the  castle, 
which  it  is  probable  was  at  first  in-  ^ 
tended  merely  as  a  military  post, 
kept  his  court  there,  for  the  first 
time  at  Whitsuntide ;  after  this,  it 
is  supposed,  that  Old  Windsor  sooa 
lost  its  consequence;"     p.  414. 

Our  limits  forbid  further  extracts 
from  this  interesting  publication, 
but  we  cannot  dismiss  it,  without 
observing,  that  the  spirit  with  which  ' 
Bedfordsliire  is  delineated,  isequally 
conspicuous  throughout  every  arti- 
cle of  Berkshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, and  we  ardently  hope,  that 
the  public  may  contribute  com- 
mensurate support,  to  the  evident 
labour  and  knowledge  displayed  by 
the  authors.  The  41  plates  an- 
nexed, are  generally  composed  of 
interesting  subjects,  but  we  roust 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  ihe  execu- 
tion of  them  is  by  no  means  such 
as  we  could  wish,  though  the  draw- 
ings are,  we  doubt  not,  faithful ; 
why  were  they  not  all  engraved  in 
the  manner  of  the  Wenlock  chape!, 
and  chancel  of  I.uton  church  ? 


Art.  XIII.  Brilamia  Depicta,  a  Series  of  Vievo^  (with  brief  Descriptiins'  of  tfte  most 
itt/eresting  and  piuuresqiie  Objects  in  Great  Britniny  entraved  from  Drawings,  by 
Messrs.  Uearne,  Farington,  Smith,  Turner,  Alexander,  Ssc  By  William 
BrasB,  F.  A.S.  The  Counties  alpha  ha  tea  lly  anan^td.  Part  1,  containing  2^ 
Views  in  Bei(fi/rdsfure,  Btrkshire,  and  Buckingkamsliirc,     Cadell  and  Da  vies. 


THIS  is  a  splendid  accompani- 
ment to  the  "  Magna  Britannia" 
(commenced,  we  presume,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  authors)  by  Mr. 
Byrne^  wholi^decea2»e  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, both  as  a  valuable  artist, 
wd  9ft  he  may,  probably,  not  be 


equalled  by  his  successor,  in  the 
work  before  us.  This  however,  m  \y 
be  mere  futile  apprehension,  as  we 
believe  Mr.  Byrne  excelled  prii- 
cipally  'wtfinisning  a  print.  As  t  le 
advertisemcoL  prefixed  announces 
that  the  views  are  expressly  in- 
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tended  for  Messrs.  L.'s  book,  and 
references  to  their  pages  are  given, 
why  are  the  purchasers  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  24  pages  of  de- 
scription of  places  ?  Surely  this  is 
an  error  that  should  be  rectified  in 
the  succeeding  parts,  which  are  to 
•*  be  published  reafularly  at  the  same 
periods,  as  the  continuation  of  the 
•  Magna  Britannia ;'  arranged  in  the 
•ame  manner,  and  printed  on  pa- 

Eers  of  corresponding  size  and  qua- 
tv." 

The  frontispiece  is  a  classical  de- 
sign, beautifully  executed  by  Nea- 
gle,  from  a  drawing,    by  Smirke. 

Art.  XIV.  Collections  for  the  History  qf  /he  Town  and  Soke  of  GraatlMm.  Coniovh 
iiifr  authentic  Mtmoir$  of  Sir  Isaac  I^cwton^  now  first  publislted  from  the  oriepJ 
MSS.  in  the  t'ossission  of  the  Earl  qf  Portsmouth,  Bj  Edmund  Tu  tLVoti,FM 
f.S.A.  pp.,  200. 


It  is,   however,   rather  misappliecf,  . 
as  a  sketch  from  mture  woaid  have 
been  more  appropriate  for  a  topoi- 
graphical  work,  than  the  best  alle' 
gorical  composition.    Some  of  the 
views  are  well  chosen,  and  neatlr    ^ 
engraved,  bat  many  are  very  defi- 
cient, particularly  Danstapleprioiy, 
which  is  mcorrect  and  tame;  be- 
sides, the  distant  views  are  by  no 
means  suited  to  thi»  description  of 
works-     Indeed,  that  of  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury  Ttiight  serve  for  any  other 
valley,  nor  is  the  riew  of  Abingdoa 
better. 


A  NEAT  coloured  map  of  ''the 
part  of  Lincolnshire,  comprehend- 
ing the  Soke  of  Grantham,"  faces 
^he  title  page  of  this  volume,  which 
is  dedicated  to  "  John  Henry  Duke 
of  Rutland,  K.  G.  Recorder  of 
Grantham,"  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  I'urnor  observes  in  his  ad- 
rertisement  that  he  was  induced  to 
make  these  collections  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Peck's  MSS. 
andadds,  "  Mr.  Jervase  Holies  very 
fortunately  made  his  notes  (now  in 
the  British    Museum)    before  the 

iear  J  640,  about  which  time,  as 
-ord  Orford  remarks,  *the  Puritans 
began  to  glean  after  the  Reformers,* 
and  to  finish  the  devastation  made 
on  church  ornaments.  A  curiosity 
iio  see  what  was  suffered  to  remain, 
induced  the  editor,  several  years 
ago,  to  visit  the  churches,  and  to 
make,  what  may  Ire  called,  the 
most  laborious  part  of  these  col- 
]ecii<^ns."  Sir  Joseph  Banks  grant- 
ed Mr.  Tumor  free  access  to  his 
Lincolnshire  MS.  and  several  gen- 
tlemen furnished  their  assistance, 
in  addition  to  the  permission  given 
l)y  the  Cvorporatign  of  Grantham, 
t.;  inspect  tiieir  court  books,  but  the 
auilior   was  most  indebted  to  the 


Earl  of  Portsmouth,  who  contributed 
the  curious  and  valuable  papers  re- 
lating to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  whicb  , 
came  into  the  possession  of  that  no- 
bleman **  from  his  lordship's  grand- 
mother, Catharine  Viscountess  ly- 
mington,  daughter  and  sole beirof 
John  Conduitt,  Esq.  by  Catharint 
Barton,  niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
This  lady,  educated  at  Sir  Isaac's 
expence,  and  who  lived  with  him 
nearly  twenty  years,  before  aad 
after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Coih 
duitt,  was  celebrated  for  her  wit 
and  beauty;  and  was  much  noticed 
for  her  engaging  ipanners  by  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  who  made  her » 
considerable  bequest  at  his  death. 

The  MSS.  at  Hurstboum  Park,  i 
Hampshire,  are  various ;  the  biogra-  , 
phical  part  of  them  consists  chiefly  | 
of  pocket-books  and  memorandums 
in  Sir  Isaac^s  hand  Writing;  and  the 
information  obtained  by  Mr.  Con- 
duitt for  the  purpose  of  m  nunc  hi* 
life.     For  tlie  judgment  in  select- 
ing, and  perseverance  in  transcribing 
the  papers    respecting    this   great 
man,  the  editor  is  oyj^eJ  to  the 
Rev.  John  Garnett,  pHbendary  of 
Winchester,    he.    &c.     The  pedi- 
gree entered  by  Sir  Isaac  NchIob, 
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ftt^coitipanied  by  his  affidavit,  is  co- 
jiied  verbatiin  from  the  orfgiiial  in 
the  College  of  Armsi 

Mr.  T.  commences  his  laboulfs  by 
a  definition  of  the  word  Soke^  and 
asserts  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Soke  of  Gt*antham  belofi^s  exclu-^ 
sivejy  by  charter  to  the  Aldermen 
and  Justices  of  Grantham.  The 
Roman  Antiquities  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  ne3ct  desdribed,  and 
particuiaily  the  Roman  road  which 
IS  shewn  across  the  map  prefixed. 
This  article  though  very  short  is  in- 
tereistiiig. 

*•  The  Grantham  Canal  naviga- 
tion," from  Grantham  to  the  Trent 
at  Nottingham  bridge,  is  then  no- 
ticed and  proved  16  be  very  liscrfiil 
to  the  toWrt,  biit  the  proprietors 
Lave    sunk    several    thousands    of 

Sounds,  hitherto  fruitlessly,  in  en- 
eavouringto  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  wat^jr  at  CropWell  field,  Nots. 
where  the  canal  "  enters  upon  some 
beds'  of  plaster  or  gypsum.'' 

The  Volunteers  of  the  Soke  and 
adjoining  hundreds  in  1794  consisted 
of  60  men  and  3  officers,  in  1803 
the  effective  strength  of  the  cavalry 
tras  52,  the  population  in  iSOI  was 
7,OI4. 

The  author  pays  some  compli- 
ments to  the  piety  and  liberality  of 
the  founders  of  the  churches  within 
the  district  he  illustrates,  and  enters 
upon  his  principal  subject  of  Gran- 
tham, origiyi^ly  called  Graham, 
which  he  conjectured  may  have  been 
derived  **  from  gr(W€^  a  ditch,  and 
haviy  a  house,  signifying  a  fortified 
place."  The  church,  although  a 
fine  structure,  and  ornamented  with 
*  beautiful  spire  273  feet  high,  is 
so  slightly  and  imperfectly  described 
by  Mr.  T.  that  we  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pressing our  regret  and  Surprise, 
that  he  should  waste  so  many  pao^t  s 
in  lists  of  subscribers  to  bells,  &c. 
&c.  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
using  theijg||a  much  better  purpose, 
The  ichnJ^phy  of  this  and  several 


other  churches  is  given  in  impres--. 
sions  from  wood-cuts,  and  makes  but 
a  poor  figure,  contrasted  with  ther. 
rich  paper  and  types.  The  monu- 
mental inscriptions  are  numerous, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  various  ec- 
clesiastical and  other  structures  are* 
clear  and  concise*  The  Angel-Iun- 
at  Grantham  is  said  to  have  takea 
^*  its  name  from  some  representa* 
tions  of  Angels  cut  in  stone  with 
several  other  religious  devices  about 
the  buildin«j,  and  was  a  commandery 
of  the  Knights  Templars."  This 
inn  is  subjected  to  a  rent  chur^e^of 
40s.,  given  by  a  Mr.  Solomon  tor  a 
sermon  against  drurikennessy  who 
looked  "upon  that  sin  to  be  the  in# 
let  of  almost  all  others." 

The  remaining  topographical  sub* 
jects  of  this  work  are  too  miscella- 
neous for  detail.  We  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  them  with  observing, 
that  many  are  extremely  well  worth 
preserving,  but  in  tTi^th  ?n<rwj/ others 
are  too  trivial  even  for  the  perusal 
of  the  most  ardent  and  inveterate  an- 
tiquary. 

The  account  of  Woolsthorpe  the 
birth-place  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ii 
accompanied  by  an  "figraving,  and 
from  the  157th  page  to  the  186th  is 
occupied  with  the  papers  relating  to 
otir  eminent  philosopher,  whose 
life,  sent  by  Mr.  Conduiit  to  Fonte- 
ftelle,  is  printed  at  length  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  pedigree  before  men- 
tioned. To  this  succeeds  *'a  re- 
markable and  curious  conversation 
between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mrl 
Conduitt,"  which  took  place  March 
7,  1724,5  when  Sir  Isaac  had  at* 
tained  his  83d  year,  and  proves  the 
activity  of  his  faculties  even  at  that 
advanced  period  of  his  life.  This 
grjeat  man  , modestly  obscr^'ed  just 
before  his  death,  *'  I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  appear  to  the  world, 
but  to  myself  1  seem  to  have  been 
onfy  like  a  boy,  playing  on  tht;  sea 
shore,  and  diverting  myself,  in  now 
and  then  finding  «  smoother  pebble^ 
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iOT  a  preltier  shell  than  ordinary, 
whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
^11  undiscovered  before  me." 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Stukely  to  Dr. 
Mead  gives  further  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  life  of  Sir  Isaac,  and 
the  article  concludes  with  "  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Journal  Books  of  the 
Royal  Society  relating  to  Sir  Isaac 
.  Newton."  We  strongly  recommend 
these  interesting  documents  to  the 


attention  of  the  reader,  and  candid^ 
ly  confess  they  appear  to, us  th« 
most  attractive  part  of  the  **'  collec- 
tion,*' which  ends  with  au  appendix 
of  degds)&c.  &c.  and  a  general  out- 
line  of  the  natural  history  cf  the 
district  by  the  Rev.  William  Moun- 
sey.  Rector  of  Sproxton.  The  work 
is  embellished  with  ten  engravingi 
exclusive  of  the  map,  aomeof  whidi 
are  neatly  executed. 


Abt.  XV.  The  Itintrart/  qf  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales,  A.  D.  1588,  if 
G  I'll  ALDUS  DE  BatKRi;  translated  into  English,  and  illustrated  ^"ith  Views,  ^ 
notations,  and  a  Life  of  Giraldils,  Bjf  Sir  Richard  C<h,t  Ho  are,  B^, 
f.  B.  S.  F.  J.  S.  2  void.  410. 


GIRALDUS  de  Birri,  surnamed 
Cambrensis,  was  born  in  Pem- 
brokeshire about  the  year  1 146. 
pis  parents  were  William  de  Barri, 
anaan  of  rank,  and  Angliarad,  gnind- 
daughter  of  Rhys  up  Theodore, 
Prince  of  South  Wales.  He  early 
displayed  a  predilection  for  an  ec- 
clesiastical life,  and  was  accordingly 
initiated  into  the  learning  of  the 
Age,  under  the  superintendaiicc  of 
his  uncle  David  Fitzgerald,  bishop 
of  St.  David's.  In  order  to  com- 
pleatJiis  education,  he  past  three 
years  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  high  applause, 
und  himself  gave  lectures  in  rbeto* 
rie  and  belles  lettrcs.  In  1172  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  eur* 
tered  into  orders,  and  obtained  ec- 
clesiastical preferment  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Obsennng  that 
the  diocese  of  St.  David'sj  through 
,the  supineness  of  its  prelates,  was 
defrauded  of  its  dues;  and  parti- 
cularly that  the  Welch  refused  to 
pay  tythcs  of  wool  and  cheese,  he 
jepaircd  to  Canterbury,  and  was 
appointed  by  the.  Archbishop  his 
JLegate  in  Wales,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  rectifying  these  and  other  abuses. 
He,  exercised  his  office;  with  great 
vigour  and  success,  repressing  the 
external  enemies  of  the  churchiy^ 
the  terrors  of  excommunication,  ^d 
obliging  the  clei|^y  to  put  away 
their  wives.     An  aged  aarchdeacuu 


of  the  See,  who  resided  ,jit  Bred- 
nock,  being  u^iwilling  to  turn  his 
wife  out  of  doors  and  thus  degrade 
her  to  a  concubine,  was  suspeoded 
by  the  young  reformer  from  nis  be- 
nefices, which  at  the  instance  of 
the  archbishop,  were  conferred  on 
Giraldus  himself.  Beine  thus  at* 
tached  to  the  see  of  St.  David*% 
he  defended  i^  as^ainst  the  encroach- 
ments- of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
and  others,  with  tlie  same  spiA 
and  good  fortnne  with  whjch  he  had 
exercised  his  legantine  autborityj 
of  which  the  following  is  a  curious 
instance. 

«'  HAVING  |?een  settle^  oiilj»fe»» 
days  in  his  residence  at  I^imdeu,  w» 
Brecknock,  after  a  very  W)onous  io»* 
ney  he  had  taken  to  correct  the  awuei 
that  prevailed  in  the  provinces  of  Me* 
lyenith  and  Elven,  he  was  surpn«d 
by  the  appearance  of  fHo  cfergymefli 
sent  in  a  great  hurry  b^f  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  district,  ijp  inform  hm 
that  Adam,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  wb 
coming  to  dedicate  the  churcb' of  KeWi 
(which  was  situated  on  (he  confines  of 
the  two  bJshopridcs»  but  of  old  had  ap« 
pertained  to  that  of  St.  D»vid'i»i.«Dd 
that  unless  the  archdeacon,  appeared 
there  in  person,  noihi ug  would  preveflt 
hia  taking  possession  of  that  church,  tf 
even  the  entire  province ;  and  they  inti- 
mated likewise,  that  if  no  obstacles  in- 
tervened, he  intended  to  seize  the  whofe 
territory  between  the  ri\^^Wye  and 
Severn«  a>mpreh(;iiSin2  t^nlfatrict« » 
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^elyenith  and  Elveiw     However  iia^ 
rassed  by  his  (ate  expeditions,  and  dis* 
Buaded  by  his  former  compaDions  and 
Ibllowersy   who,   more  through  fear  of 
<ianger  than  fatjgue,  refused  to  accom- 
pany him;    he,  nevertheless,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  on  his  journey  toward t 
(he  church  of  iCeri.     On  the  Saturday 
lie  dispatched  messengers  to  two  princes 
•cf  (liat  country,  Eiceon  Qyd  and  Cad- 
walhon,  requesting  them  to  send  some 
Irusty  men  vf  their  families,   provided 
■with  herses  and  arms,  to  assist  him  (if 
necessity    required,)   In   a9j;erting    the 
rights  of  the  church  of  St.  David,  as  the 
bishop  of  St.  A<aph  was  reported  to  be 
attended  by  a  strong  body  of  men  from 
Powys^  be  slept  that  night  at  Llanbtst« 
and  on  coming  toKeri  early  on  Sunday 
adorning,  fcaind  that  two  of  the  <clergy 
Mtid  partisans  of  the  bishop,  had  con- 
cealed^ the  keys* of  the  church:   these 
being  at  length  founds  the  archdeacon 
entered  the  church,  and  having  ordered 
4be  bells  to  be  rung*  as  a  token  of  pos- 
session, be  celebrated  mass  with  great 
-solemnity.    In  the  neati  time  messen- 
f^s  arrived  from  the  bishop,  ordering 
preparations  to  be  made  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  churclu     Mass  being  con- 
ckided,  the  archdeacon  sent  some  of  his 
clergy,  attended   by  the    dean   of  the 
pfGvince,  to  inform  tlie  bishop,   ^  that 
if  he  came  to  Keri  as  a  neighbour  and 
41   friend,  be  would   receive  him    with 
every  mark  of  hospitality;  bit  if  other- 
^pifise,  iie  desired  him  not  to  proceed.'' 
Tlie  bishop  returned  for  answer,  '^  that 
be*  was  coming  in  «his  professional  capa- 
«:ity  as  bisliopof  ibe  diocese,  to  perform 
hia  duty  in  the  dedication  of  the  church.'' 
Xhe  arcbdeacofl^nd  his  clergy  met  the 
bishop  at  the  entrance  to  (he  church- 
yard* where  a  long  dispute  arose  about 
the  matter  in  que^ion,*  and  eac'h    as- 
serted   their  respective   rights   to    the 
<iiurch  of  Keri.    T4»  enforce  bis  claims 
the  noore^  the  bishop  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  placed  hk%  mitre  on  his  bead» 
Rnd  taking  up  lu^  pastoral  staff,  walked 
««rith  his  attendants  towards  the  church* 
The  archdeacon  proceeded  to  meet  him, 
accrompanied  by  his  clergy,  dressed  m 
ilicfir   surplices    and    sacerdotal    robes, 
vvho,  with  lieiUed  tapers  and  up-raised 


c*rucitix>  ca^^lbrih  ftom  the  church  in 


Sim;  at  length  each  be* 


gan  to  "excommunicate  the  other;  h^ 
the  archdeacon*  having  ordered  the  beik 
to  be  rung  three  times,  as  the  %isaai  cu«« 
firmation  of  the  sentence,  the  bishop  and 
his  train  mounted  their  horses,  and  made 
a  precipitate  retreat,  followed  by  a  gresBt 
mob,  and  pelted  with  <^ls  of  ear4lr 
and  stones.  Tiiis  resolute  conduct  <f 
the  archdeacon  gamed  him  the  appro . 
batk)n  of  all  present,  and  even  of  tils 
bishop  himself,  who  was  a  fellow-studeril 
with  him  at  Paris." 

In  1 176,  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Sl  David^s  died,  and  the  <;hapfter 
of  the  diocese  elected  GirakUiste 
be  his  successor ;  this  choice  waa 
further  supported  b^  the  unani- 
mous approbation  ot  the  Archbi^ 
shop  of  Canterbury  a%d  his  Suf- 
fragans ;  but  the  King^,  Henry  L 
refused  his  consent,  being  unwil- 
ling  to  commit  so  important  an  e^l^ 
fice  to  one  whose  firmness  and  ac- 
tivity he  was  well  aware  o£,  An4 
who  by  his  near  relationsliip  to  the 
princes  of  South  Wales,  would  na- 
turally be  induced  rather  to  weaikesi 
than  promote  the  English  inter^ft 
and  authority  in  that  eountry. 

Guraldus  being  tbus  disappointed, 
again  visited  Paris,  where  ne  spent 
the  four  foUowino;  years  in  Irteraiy 
and  professional  studies,  and  in 
1180  returned  to  En^^land.  On 
his  arrival  at  St.  David'^s,  he  found 
the  whole  diocese  ii)  confusion,  anA 
the  new  bishop  obliged  to  retVre 
into  England  on  account  of  disputes 
between  him  and  the  Welsh.  Gi-« 
raldus  had  the  address  to  obtaim 
from  the  archbishop  of  CanterburV' 
a  commission  appointing  himself 
administrator  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  see:  this 
however  involved  him  in  an  angry 
dispute  with  the  bishop,  who  had 
returned, 'and  which  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  archdeacon'^  re- 
signing his  extraordinary  cotnmish* 
aion. 

In  1185  he  was  appointed  by- 
King  Henry  to  be  preceptor  to  hi* 
son   John,   whpm  he  accompanied 
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to  fieland  as  secretaty.  While  iu  this 
situation  be  collected  the  materials 
for  his  **Topographia"  and  "  Ex- 
pDgnatio  HibernisD,*'  which  he  coin- 
posed  at  St.  David^s  on  his  return 
iiom  Ireland  two  years  after. 

tn  1 ISS  he  accompanied  his  friend 
Baldwin^  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
in  a  journey  through  Wales>  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  volunteers 
for  the  crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
which  King  Henry  and  most  of  his 
.  nobka  had  just  undertaken.  Of 
this  peregrination  he  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  in  Latin,  a  trans*^ 
lation  of  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  before  ns. 

In  the  Subsequent  year  King 
Henry  diet),  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Richard  9  who,  when  depart- 
jttgfortbe  Holy  Land,  appointea  Gi^ 
taldos  co^regent  of  the  king<lom^ 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely .  Soon  al'fcer  on 
the  death  of  the  bishops  first  of 
Bangor^  and  then  of  Landaff,  he 
was  offered  the  vacant  episcopal 
throne  in  either  of  these  sees,  which 
however  he  declined,  expecting  a 
similar  invitation  to  St.  David^s  on 
^he  first  vacancy.  Doring  this  very 
fame  yesir  the  bishop  of  St.  David's 
died,  and  four  persons  (among 
whom  was  Giraldus)  were  recom- 
mended by  the  chapter  to  Hubert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  out  of 
^hom,  in  the  absence  of  the  King, 
he  uiight  elect  a  successor.  The 
archbishop  rejected  all  the  four  can- 
didates, and  thus  gave  occasion  to 
a  controversy  which  by  appeals  first 
to  King  Richard,  then  to  his  sue-" 
cessor  John,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Pope,  was  carried  on  till  the  year 
)203,  when  the  hopes  of  the  ai;cb- 
deacon  were  finally  crushed  by  the 
appointment  of  Geoffrey  de  Hene- 
lawe,  to  the  bishoprick  of  St.  Da-* 
vid's.  Shortly  after  be  resigned 
his  archdeaconry  to  his  nephew,  and 
spent  Che  remamder  of  his  life  in 
literary  retirement.  He  died  at  St 
David's  in  the  year  1 220,  in  the  74th 
ef  bis  age. 


The  life  of  Giraldus  de  Bai^ii 
from  which  we  have  extracted  the 
preceding  sketch,  is  the  first  article 
oi  the  interesting  and  curious  worie 
now  before  us.  The  second  trea- 
tise relates  to  the  history  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain,  from  their  first 
invasion  of  the  island,  to  their  final 
conquest  of  Cambria  under  Julias 
Agricola.  In  this  part  are  some  ex- 
cellent rules  and  cautions  to  be 
observed  by  the  antiquary  in  his 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  military 
pdsts  occupied  bv  the  Roman  ar- 
mies^ which  we  snail  transcribe. 

**  But  in  these  his  anltquariaa  pur- 
suits, lei  him  cautiously  avoid  the  error 
into  which  the  generality  of  writers  havd 
fallen,  by  confounding  the  Roman  with 
the  British  fortress.  Their  respective 
situations  are  so  totally  different,  that 
they  ought  never  to  be  mi«?taken.  The 
hills  and  mountains  throughout  Nortk 
and  South  Wales  abound  in  BritiA  for* 
tresse!(,  which  are  almost  always  plsced 
on  lofty  eminences ;  whilst  the  RomiK 
as  universally  selected  a  gently  daatd 
situation  near  some  river^  and  sufficientlj  ^ 
open  on  all  sides  to  prevent  any  sudden 
surprij^e  by  the  enemy.  On  tracing  (a 
I  have  done)  the  numerous  Roman  stt- 
tions  in  Wales  the  antiquarian  willfind 
the^e  the  distinguishing  and  invariable 
marks  of  the  Btittsh  and  Roman  f6T\Ttsi\ 
and  in  many  places  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  them  together | 
as  at  Kenchesler  (Ramah)^  and  Crcdoo 
hill  (BrUuh)y  at  Cwm  DA  in  Bred;- 
nockshire  (Rofnan),  and  the  camps  m 
the  fiwich  hill,  &c.  (BrUiih).  Aoo" 
ther  certain  mark  of  the  Roman  camp 
is  its  form,  which  is  almost  invariably 
either  square  or  oblong,  with  the  angle* 
roundetl,  whereas  the  stronghold  of  the 
Britons  was  very  irregular^  and  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  wai 
formed  j  these  had  many  and  deep  ditchei 
to  defend  it,  whilst  the  Romans,  depend- 
ing more  on  the  strength  of  their  legi' 
ons  than  of  their  fortifications,  ma(k 
only  a  slight  rampart  to  their  caropfa 
Another  constant  attendant  on  the  Ro» 
man  works  is  Itick,  supjriof  bodi  iii 
colour  and  texture  to  tbjA)f  oi>r  own 
country  |  with  which  a  g^t  variety  of 
pottery,  as  well  as  coins,  will  firecpentl/ 
De  found/' 
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The  third  treatise  in  this  work 
is  the  Itinerary  of  archbishop  Bald- 
win through  Wales.  This  was  first 
published  in  the  English  language 
by  Stow,  in  1575;  but  the  present 
translation,  besides  being  equally 
accurate  with  the  former,  is  en- 
riched and  illustrated  by  copious 
annotations,  partly  topographical, 
but  principally  historical,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  original 
work. 

Two  reasons  appear  to  have  in- 
fluenced th6  archbishop  in  under- 
taking this  journey,  through  the 
whole  of  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  GiraWus;  first,  that  by  perso- 
nal exhortations  he  might  induce 
the  natives-  of  this  remote  region 
to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the 
cross  ;  and  secondly,  that  by  cele- 
brating mass  in  the  different  ca- 
thedrals, he  might  set  aside  the 
metropolitan  claim  of  St.  David's, 
and  establish  the  supremacy  of  Can- 
terbury. The  route  pursued  in  this 
journey  was  the  following.  Beein- 
ning  from  Hereford,  the  archbi- 
shop and  his  company  proceeded 
to  l5t,  David's  through  Kington, 
L.andeu,  Abergavenny,  Caerleon, 
Margan,  Lochor,  Caermarthen,  and 
Haverford.  From  St.  David's  he 
went  northwards  along  the  coast  to 
Cardigan,  and  thence  proceeded 
up  the  vale  of  the  Teivi,  to  Lam- 
peder,  and  Strata  Florida  abbey: 
quitting  the  valley,  he  then  turned 
His  course  again  towards  the  sea, 
which  he  reached  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dovey,  having  crossed  in  his 
way  the  valley  of  the  Ystwith. 
From  this  place,  keeping  always 
within  a  short  distance  of  tne  coast, 
he  proceeded  through  Towyn,  Bar- 
mouthy  and  Criccaeth,  to  Pwllheli : 
hence  crossing  the  projecting  west- 
ward angle  of  Caernai-vonshire,  he 
arrived  at  Nevin ;  and  thence  went 
on  to  Cagpiarvon,  Bangor,  Con- 
way, Rutflj^n,  St.  Asaph,  Basin- 
werk,  and  Chester.  Then  return- 
ing in  a   southward  direction^  he 


proceeded  to  Whitchurch,  Oswald-' 
stree,  Shrewsbury,  Wenloch,  and 
Ludlow,  completing  his  circuit  at 
Hereford,  from  which  place  he  had 
set  out. 

This  journey,  like  most  ancifent 
travels,  describes  men  and  man-' 
ners,  and  the  works  of  men  rather 
than  those  of  nature  ;  scarce  a  single 
remark  occurs  on  the  scenery  of 
the  country,  which  on  account  of 
the  profusion  of  wood,  must  have 
been  then  far  superior  to  what  it  now 
exhibits.  But  notwithstanding  the 
archdeacon^s  silence  on  this  and 
some  other  interesting  topics,  the 
Itinerary  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  pleasure.  We  shall  select  aa 
a  specimen  the  following  passage^  * 
as  it  cannot  fail  of  strongly  re<« 
minding  the  reader  of  the  mannen 
of  the  new  religious  sect  in  Walea 
called  Jumpers. 

*'  A  powerful  and  noble  personflge# 
b^  name  Brachanu^,  was  in  ancient 
times  the  ruler  of  the  province  of  Bre- 
cheinoc,  and  from  whom  it  derived  this 
name.  The  British  hiitofies  testify  that 
he  had  four  and  twenty  daagbters,  all 
of  whom»  dedicated  from  Iheir  youth  to 
religi<ms  observances,  happily  ended 
tbetr  lives  in  sanctity.  There  are  man^ 
churches  in  Wales  dislmguisbed  by  their 
names,  one  of  which  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  near  firecheinoc,  and 
not  far  from  the  castle  of  Aberhodni,  is 
called  the  church  of  Saint  Almedha,  after 
the  name  of  the  holy  virgin,  who  refu- 
sing there  the  hand  of  an  earthly  spouse, 
married  the  eternal  King,  and  triumphed 
in  a  happy  martyrdom ;  to  whose  honour 
a  solemn  feast  is  annually  held  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  people  from  a  const* 
derable  distance,  when  those  persons 
who  labour  under  varioi^s  diseasesa. 
through  the  merits  of  the  blessed  virgin, 
receive  their  wished  for  health.  The 
circumstances  which  occur  at  every  an- 
niversary,  appear  to  roe  remarkable. 
You  may  see  men  or  girls,  liow  in  the 
church,  now  in  the  churchyard,  now  in 
the  dance,  which  is  led  roundthe  church-* 
yard  with  a  song,  on  a  sudden  falling 
on  the  ground  as  in  a  trance,  then  jump* 
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ing  up  as  in  a  frenzy,  and  representing 
with  their  hands  and    feet   before    the 

ale,  whatever  work  tbey  have  un- 
jlly  done  on  feast  da>  s  ;♦  you  may 
tee  one  man  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  another  as  it  were  goad  on  the  oxen, 
mitigating  their  sense  of  labour,  by  the 
usual  rude  songf :  one  man  imitating 
the  profession  of  a  shoemaker  :  another 
thai  of  a  tanner.  Now  you  m^  see  a 
girl  with  a  distaff,  drawing  outthe  thread, 
and  winding  it  again  on  the  spindle: 
another  .walking,  and  arranging  the 
threads  for  the  web ;  another,  as  it  were 
throwing  the  shuttle,^  and  seeming  to 
weave.  On  being  brought  into  the 
church,  and  led  up  to  the  altar  with 
their  oblations,  you  will  be  astonished  to 
lee  them  suddenly  awakened,  and  com- 
ing to  themselves.  Thus  by  the  divine 
Aiercy>  which  rejoices  in  the  conversion, 
BOt  in  the  death  of  sinners,  many  per- 
iOQs  from  the  conviction  of  their  senses, 
arc  on  these  feast  days  corrected  and 
mmended." 

To  the  Itinerary  is  appended  a 
short  notice  of  Owain  Cyveilioc, 
with  new  translations  in  spirited 
verse  of  his  two  celebrated  poemS| 
the  "  ilirlas,*'  or  drinking  horn, 
«nd  the  "  Circuit  through  Wales." 

The  next  article  of  this  valuable 
work  is  a  translation  of  the  ^'  Cam- 


of  oaths  are  eminently  conspicu- 
ous. 

"  No  one  of  this  nation  ever  begs, 
for  the  houses  of  all  ate  conamon  to  all ; 
and  they  consider  liberality  aqd  hojpiU- 
lity  amongst  the  first  virtues,;  so  much 
does  hospilality  here  rejoice  in  comnu. 
nication,  that  it  is  neither  offered,  nor 
requested  by  travellers,  who,  on  enter- 
ing  any  house,  only  deliver  up  tiidr 
arms :  when  water  is  offered  to  then, 
if  they  suffer  their  feet  to  be  wasbed, 
they  are  received  as  guests ;  for  tbe 
offer  of  water  to  wash  tbe  feet  is  with 
this  nation  an  hospitable  invitation.  But 
if  they  refuse  the  proffered  service, 
they  only  wish  for  morning  refresbroeol, 
and  not  lodging.  The  young  men  move 
about  in  Iroops  and  families  under  tie 
direction  of  a  chosen  leader;  atlacW 
only  to  arms  and  ease,  and  ever  ready 
to  rtand  forth  in  defence  of  their  country, 
they  have  free  admittance  into  ewy 
bouse  as  if  it  were  their  own, 

'*  Those  who  arrive  in  the  morning 
are  entertained  till  evening  by  the  coo- 
versation  of  young  women,  and  tic 
music  of  the  harp ;  for  each  hoa«i« 
its  young  women  and  harps  ailoltwl  to 
this  purpoie.  Two  circumstances  bett 
deserve  notice :  that  as  no  nation  la- 
bours more  under  the  vice  of  jealou$y 
than  the  Irish,  so  none  is  more  free  \m 
it  than  the  Welsh  ;  and  in  ^ch  feinft 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  harp  is  wA 
preferable  to  any  other  learning.  lo 
the  evening,  when  no  more  guests  art 


briffi  Descriptio,"   or   "  Topogra- 
phia"  of  Giraldlusy  with  copious  an- 
notations by  the  editor.     It  consists    mc  ^vcimig,  »tii^«  ««  — .-  & — 
of  a  siunmary  topographical  survey    expected,  the  meal  is  prefwir^  ac«)»- 
of  the  country,   and  a  more   parti-    ing  to  the  number  and  <^'^S^^yjf^^ 
cular  account  of  the  manners .  of 
the  iilihabitants.      The  author,  al- 
though by  birth  a  Welshman,  has 
performed  his  task    with  singular 
impartiality,  setting  forthwith  equal 
energy,  the  bad  and  the  good  qua- 
lities of  his*  countrymen.     Among 
the   latter     their    hospitality,    and 
among  the   former  tlieir  disregard 

*  From  this  account  of  Giraldus,  we  might  almost  suppose  that  ourmooera 
jumpers  (so  numerous  throughout  Wales)  are  the  descciwiaals  of  these  votaries  w 
Saint  Aled. 

f  This  same  habit  is  still  used  by  the  Welsh "^ploughboys ;  they  have  a  sori  of 
cbaunt,  consisting  of  half  or  even  quarter  notes,  which  is  sung  tjatheoxenat 
plough;  the  countrymen  vulgarly  supposing  that  the  beasts  are  consB«<ilo  wofC 
Akore  regularly  and  patiently  by  such  a  luUaby, 


persons  assembled,- and  according  to  tie 
wealth  <)f  the  family  who  enlerlaJWj 
the  kilclven  does  not  supply  many  dish«i 
nor  high  seasoned  incitemenU  to  eating  i 
the  house  is  not  adorned  with  tabiCS* 
cloths,  and  napkins ;  they  study  naiure 
more  thansplendour;.forwhichreason  the; 

place  all  their  dishes  togetiier  upon  oat^ 
with  large  platters  or  trenchers  full  of 
sweet  herbs ;    they   also  make  use  of 
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^  Jhin  and  broad  cake  of  bread,  baked 
every  day,  which  in  old  writings  wa& 
called  L^gana^  and  they  sometimes  add 
chopped  meat  with  broth.  Such  tables 
were  formerly  used  by  the  noble  youth^ 
from  whom  this  nation  boasts  its  descent, 
and  whose  manners  it  stiil  imitates,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  Of  (he  poet : 

'/  Heu  !  mensas  consumlmus,  inquit 
lulus/ 

*f  While  the  family  is  engaged  in  wait- 
Jhg  on  The  guests,  the  host  and  hostess 
stand  up,  paying  unremitting  attention 
to  every  thing,  and  take  no  food  till  all 
the  company  are  satisfied;  that  in  case 
of  any  deficiency,  it  may  fall  upon  theni. 
A  bed  made  of  rushes,  and  covered 
with  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  manufac- 
tured in  the  country,  called  Brychoff, 
is  then  placed  along  the  side  of  the  room, 
^nd  they  all  in  common  lie  down  to 
sl^p;  nor  is  (heir  dress  at  night  diffe- 
rent from  that  by  day,  for  at  all  seasons 
they  defend  (hemselvcfi  from  the  coKI 
.only  by  a  thin  cloak  and  waistcoat;  the 
lire  continues  to  burn  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  at  their  feet,  and  they  receive 
iDUch  comfort  from  the  natural  heat  of 
tlie  persons  lying  pear  them :  but  when 
the  under  side  begins  to  be  tired  with 
the  hardness  of  the  bed,  or  the  upper 
one  to  suffer  from  cold,  they  immedi- 
ately leap  up,  and  go  to  the  i&re,  which 
soon  relieves  them  frpm  both  inconye* 
Xkiences;  and  then  returning  to  their 
epoch,  expose  alternately  their  sides  to 
the  cold  and  to  the  hard  bed.'' 

*'  These  people  are  no  less  light  in 
mind  than  in  body,  and  are  by  no  means 
io  be  relied  upon  ;  they  are  easily  urged 
to  undertake  any  action,  and  are  as  ea- 
y^ly  checked  from  prosecuting  it ;  a  peo« 
pie,  quick  in  abtion,  but  more  stubborn 
in  a  bad  than  a  good  cause,  and  constant 
only  in  acts  of  inconstancy.  They  pay 
no  respect  to  oaths,  faith,  or  truth ;  and 
fo  lightly  do  they  esteem  the  covenant  of 


faith  held  so  inviolable  by  other  nations^ 
ll>at  it  is  usual  to  sacrifice  their  faith  for 
not! ling,  by  holding  forth  the  right  hand 
not  only  in  serious  and  important  con- 
cerns, but  even  on  every  trifling  occa* 
sion,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  almost 
erery  common  assertion  :  they  never 
scruple  taking,  a  false  oath  for  the  sake 
of  any  temporal  emolument  or  advan<;» 
tage  {  so  tliat  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
causes,  each  party,  being  read)i  to  sweac 
wbatev€?r  seeins  expedient  to  its  purpose^ 
endeavours  both  to  prove  and  defend  f 
althot^gh  the  venerable  laws,  by  which 
oaths  are  deemed  sacred,  and  truth  if 
honoured  and  respected,  by  favouring 
the  accused  and  throwing  an  odivim  upoi| 
the  accuser,  impose  the  burden  of  bring« 
ing  proofs  upon  the  latter ;  but  to  a  peor 
ple  SQ  ci^nning  and  crafty,  this  yoke  is 
pleasant,  and  this  burden  is  light/' 

The  work  concludes  with  a  sup- 
plement by  the  editor,  giving  aa 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
places  mentioned  by  Giraldu$  ii| 
the  Itinerary  ;  and  a  very  valuable 
summary  o?  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture, from  the  Norman  conques^: 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  illustrated 
by  specimens  now  existing  in  South 
Wales. 
The  decorations  of  this  book^ 
-which  are  numerous,  and  for  the 
most  part  illustratiye  of  Welch 
scenery,  are  engraved  by  the  late 
Mr.  Byrne  from  drawings  by  the 
editor.  To  the  accuracy  of  most  of 
them,  we  can  bear  our  persona| 
testimony.  It  is  but  seldom'  that  a 
book  so  excellently  translated^ 
edited,  and  illustrated,  falls  in  ou^. 
way :  its  execution  does  high  ho- 
nour to  the  learning  and  taste  of  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  and  we  doubt  not 
pf  Its  receiving  the  full  approbatioB 
of  the  literary  public. 
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Akt.  XVI.  The  History  and  Description  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  and  usEfnirm,  at- 
eieni  and  nu>dem,  civil  and  ecclesiastical :  comprising  the  Religion  and  Idoiatnm 
Superstition  of  the  BritonSf  Saxons  and  Dames;  tlte  Bike  and  Progresses  CkMomkif 
in  these  Western  Counties  ;  with  a  Catalogue  (^  the  Bishops,  from  the  firm  ertdis^ 
this  County  imp  a  Diocese,  to  the  present  Era,  ColkcUd  frotn  the  most  approotd 
Historians,  jfiso,  a  general  and  parochial  Sttrvey  and  Description  of  all  the  Churcka, 
Places  of  Diving  IForship,  FuhUc  Buildings,  Insiittuions,  Antiquities,  presaU  Go- 
vernment, Prospects,  ^c.  and  a  List  qf  Mayors  find  Bailiffs,  to  the  Ckne  of  At 
Eighteenth  Century.     By  Ai^kxandek  Jenkins.     8vo.  pp.  451. 


THE  volume  before  us,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  1.  The 
Civil  History  of  the  City  from  the 
Boman  Invasion  to  the  present 
Times.  2.  Its  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 3.  Its  Parochial  History.  It 
is  executed  in  a  reputable,  though 
dry  manner,  and  will  doubtless, 
bave  its  value  with  the  inhabitants. 
To  strangers,  aud  those  who  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  every  mi- 


nute occurrence  relative  to  thli 
city,  it  presents  but  few  attractiohs. 
A  good  history  of  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  Exeter,  frooi 
the  earliest  periods,  would  bafe 
been  an  important  and  most  Id- 
teresting  addition  to  this  Tohime, 
but  as  Mr.  J.  thought  proper  to 
omit  this  subject,  he  must  content 
himself  with  a  very  circumscribei 
local  fame. 


the  effect  ofdhtance  and  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth*  Ere  the  top-salis  of  tbe 
ibremost  ship  had  escaped  from  ibe 
water,  other  and  still  other  sails  giaooed 
in  the  sun,  and  full  two  hours  elapffd 
before  the  hulls  floated  on  the  soriaoe  of 


and  her  head  put  about>  annouDciflf 
her  to  be  a  roan  of-war>  or  an  adffiinv 
making  a  sienal.  Thus  situated,  6n 
immense  castles  intersected  the  horiaoiv 
and  presently  a  flotilla  of  mercbant-shipi 


Aet.XVIL  First  Impressions,    Or  Sketches  from  Ai^  and  Nature,  animate  wdu 
mate,  hy  J.  P.  Malcolm,  h.  S.  A.  8vo.  pp.  285. 

tJNDER  this  somewhat  affected  ti- 
tle, the  author  describes  the  objects 
and  events  which  he  met  with,  dur- 
ing three  tours  ;  one  from  London 
to  Dover ;  another  from  the  same 

place  to  Gloucester,  Hertford,  and    ,^Ti,'"^  "uii»  noaiea  on  ine  «,r««u. 
■     -.    ro     -.u  ^X7  I  ^  *u    lu-  J     •»^c  Channel  withm  my  visual  powen. 

part  of  South  Wale^;  and  the  third    ^^    ^^j,    .„^^„^  ^   ^j,jt^  ^^^i 

from  London  to  Bristol,  and  its  vi-    ^^^^  i^^d  from  the  side  of  the  laigeK, 
cinity. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  pro- 
mise the  readfer  much  either  of 
amusement  or  instruction  from  the 
perusal  of  these  pages.  The  anti- 
quarian details  are  trite  or  insignifi-  hovered  near  them,  reduced  by  codij* 
cant,  and  the  sentiments  and  re-  "^on  to  mere  pleasure-boats.  With « 
flections,  if  stripped  of  the  tawdry'  '^^[^"K  breeze  and  swelled  canvas tbcj 
andafrectedlan.uagein  whichtliey  StTtSVvt  VVdefL^ 
are  clothed,  aiult  to  mere  coniir^on  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^.j,,  g^^ibem  « 
place.  .       «>.         .       . 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  M.'s 
talents  for  description,  wc  shall 
quote  the  following. 

"  LOOKING  to  the  North-east,  I  per- 
ceived the  top-galTant  sails  uf  ships 
emerging  from  the  Ocean.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  that  beautiful  speo- 
tacle^  the  raising  of  a  vessel  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  sea»  that  gradual 
consequence  of  motion  which  emanci- 
pates  the  e^-e  ftom  a  strange  delusioP| 


situated ;  and  stationary  as  thejr  arc  ofl 
die  paper,  equally  so  did  thej  appear ia 
realiCy.  A  ship  of  the  line,  with  every 
sail  set  and  a  fair  wind,  sailing  at  ^ 
rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  ob« 
served  from  these,  or  any  other  clift 
at  thirteen  miles  di<itanoe«  appears  loUllj 
motionless,  and  the  change  of  b?rfltua- 
tion  can  only  be  ascertained  by  looking 
at  some  oth.er  object,  for  ten  minute*  or 
more,  and  then  recurring  again  lo  her. 
Admijijl    Harlsinck's    flye^,    l»un<l  ^ 
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Btttvia,  were  the  veswls  that  thus  ri- 
veted mv  attention.  The  air  was  per- 
fectly clear,  and  the  sun  shone  full  on 
their  fresh-|>ainted  sides  and  white  sails. 
Some  of  them  were  7  t-f^un  ships,  and 
yet,  compared  with  the  expanse  around 
them,  they  shrunk  into  mere  miniatures 
ofvessels;  a  perfect  re^emblancot  reduced 
by  distance  to  k  few  inches  in  length. 
Hdw  totally  lost  in  air  were  the  crews ! 
The  enterprizing  sailors  that  governed 
them  shrunk  into  invisibility;  and  the 
saoQe  cause  operating  on  the  massy 
towers  of  Calais  reduces  them  to  points 
that  tremble  on  the  eye,  and  vanish 
when  that  noble  organ  dwells  too  long 
upon  them/* 

In  this  passage  we  f\nd  five  sail  of 
the  line  descriijed  as  ^^  immense 
castles  intersecting  the  horizon*'  as 
soon  as  they  come  near  enough  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye;  and 
afterward  Sy  when  they  arrive  abreast 
of  the  spectator,  behold  they  are 
shrunk  to  **  mere  miniatures  of 
vessels,  a  few  inches  in  length." 

^'  THS  CBAPSL  OF   THE    3LKSSSO  VIR- 
GIN. 

."  Tl^e  character  of  this  beautiful  pile 
is  full  of  simplicity  and  elegance.  l*i)e 
^reat  vault  of  the  roof  is  supported  by 
"vralls  of  inconsiderable  altitude,  when 
compared  with  the  fully -enriched  antient. 
^tyle ;  and  the  whole  interior  is  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  the  same  portion  of 
Gloucester  cathedral.  In  short,  although 
every  arch  is  pointed  in  both  instances, 
there  is  as  much  variation  in  the  aggre- 
gates ^as  is  observable  in  the  human 
countenance ;  in  which  consist  the  great- 


est possible  euiogium  on  the  talents  of 
our  wondeiful  architects.  The  stupid 
and  contemptible  use  made  of  the 
Chapel  destroys  the  union  of  its  paits, 
and  renders  it  little  better  than  a  lumber 
room.  The  bigoted  abhorrence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  exhibited  by 
our  ancestors,  is  still  suffered  to  exAst 
in  its  effects  in  too  many  instances.  If 
th^  thought  proper  to  convert  thi^  sacred 
edifice,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God, 
into  a  library,  and  to  encumber  the  walla 
with  clumsy  presses  and  benches  for 
books  and  their  readers,  why  should 
we  continue  the  profanation  ?  Respectabla 
and  n^^essary  as  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture are  to  the  community,  it  is  by  nqi 
means  necenary  to  intrude  it  upon  reU» 
gion/' 

We  presume  from  this  passage^ 
that  the  author  is  a  Roman  Catho-. 
lie,  a  member  of  tliat  church  which 
acknowledges  the  Deity  of  the  vir- 
gin goddess,  Maria  ;  it  cannot  be^ 
that  a  protestant  should  consider 
as  a  profanation,  the  conversion  into 
a  library,  of  a  chapel  dedicated  tot 
the  idolatrous  worsnipof  the  Virgia 
Mary.  A  papist  indeed  may  well 
be  shocked  to  see  books  (doubtless 
consisting  chiefly  of  protestant  the- 
ology) reposing  in  venerable  tri- 
umph, in  the  very  shrine  of  Dagoa 
overthrown ;  and  may  consider  evea 
the  presence  of  the  bible  as  eq 
intrusion  upon. a  religion,  the  maiu 
props  of  which  are  profound  igno« 
ranee,  and  the  most  debasing  spi- 
ritual slavery. 


^RT.  XVIII.  A  WalkfJmough  Jjeeds,  or  Strqnger*s  Guide  to  every  Thing  worth  Ifotict 
in  that  ancient  and  populous  Town,  with  am  Account  of  the  iVoollen  MaM^facturi  qf  thi 
Wcit  Hiding  (if  Yorishirf,    12mo.  pp.  55. 


THIS  little  volume  will  prove  a 
f^ery  convenient  and  faithful  guide 
CO  the  stranger,  who  wish^9  to  see 
i^hatever  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
Ijarge  ^d  flourisl^ing  town  of  Leeds ; 


nor  is  its  value  merely  local;  th« 
general  reader  may  derive  from  it 
much  useful  information,  conveyed 
ip  ^n  agreeable  manner^ 


Art.  XIX.  Picture  1^ Edinkurgh,  c^ntainintf  (f  Hifiory  find  Description  qf  the  City^ 
tviih  a  particular  Account  qf  every  remarkable  Oiject  in,  or  Establishntem  ctnmcctcd 
with  tIteScouiih  Metropolis.    By  J*  Stark,  12mo.  pp.  504. 

WE  have  been  greatly  pleased    treats  of  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  a 
p|ritb  the  volt^me  now  before  us.     It    city^  for  res^l  conseouence,  unquefr- 


toO^  BRirrSH  TdPOGRAPHY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 


the  Unifersity,  the  High  School^ 
the  Royal  Philosophical  and  And« 
quarian  Societies,  besides  an  ac- 
connt  of  the  present  state  of  print- 
ing, and  the  fine  arts.  An  account 
of  the  religious  establishments  sue 
ceeds,  and  is  followed  by  a  descrip. 
tion  of  the  chanlable  institutions.  An 
interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
public  amusenieiifs  of  the  place,  and 
to  the  state  of  jnanners.  The  chap- 
ter  entitled  Markets  is  tlie  next  • 
order,  and  is  remarkably  ^ii^ell  Aawu 
up :  tlien  comeS  a  description  of 
the  port  of  Leith,^  and  the  trade  of 
Edinburglu  An  account  of  the  ob- 
JQCts  of  natural  history^  both  animalj 
vegetable,  and  mineral,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
next  occui-s ;  and  the  volume  eoa» 
eludes  with  a  description  of  the 
romantic  scenery^  and  remarkable 
buildings,  and  natural  objects wbick 
adorn  the  vicinity  of  this  metro* 
polis. 

The  space  aHotted  to  thcsen. 
rious  objects,  is  well  proportioned 
and  satisfactorily  lUled  up,  and  tlie 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  very  enter- 
taining and  useful  publicalioiL 

JIbt.  XX.  AnHfstoritai  Jecmuaqf  Co^sham  House,  mWiUthirt;  the  Seat  rfPai 
€obb  Afethuen,  Esq.  xoUh  a  Caialo/rue  qfhis  c^lebraied  Collection  of  Pictwa.  Mir 
taitdto  ike  Patrons  qft/tt  JBriiisk  Institution:  and  embracing  a  concise  historical  Et 
^oy  om  the  Fine  Arts.  With  a  brief  Account  cf  the  difuent'SchooU  ;  'and a  Eesias (f 
ilts  progressive  State  of  tJu  Arts  in  England.  Also  biograpfdcal  Sietcltcs  qf  du  Arm 
tMhose  Works  constitute  this  Collection.  J5[j{  Jobk  Bx.ittqm.  EmbcUsskedwithaFim 
sifui  flan  qfthe  House.    8vo.  pp.  ]  0&. 


fkmably  entitled  to  the  second  rank 
ii»  tbe  British  dominions,  and  the 
•eat  of  an  university  which  hasoon- 
triboted  more  to  the  rapid  advance 
tjf  the  progressive  sciences  than 
Jtoy  other  in  the  world. 

mtr  Stark  commences'  his  work 
with  a  well  wrttten  abstract  of  the 
jkisidry  of  Edinburgh,  from  tfie  ear- 
nest times^  to  which  succeeds  a  ge* 
IKval  tkscription  of  the  city  in  its 
wesent  state,  and  particularly  its 
iridgesy  and  the  mound  connect- 
ing the  old  and  new  parts  of  the 
town.  The  antiquities  come  next, 
and  very  properly  occupy  only  a  few 
:  ^ges.    A  more  detailed  account  of 

^  ,iltk%  political  and  civil  establishments 
«l  Edinburgh   constitutes  the  next 

•  chapter,  in  which  are  described  the 
eastle,  the  palace,  the  law  courts, 
Ae  excise  office,  &.c.  Themunici^ 
ptl  establishment  with  its  various 
^pendages,  is  next  treated  of,  to 
which  is  added  a  short  account  of 
ibe  three  banking  companies.  Tbe 
:  jnrcceeding  chapter  is  a  peculiarly 
interesting  one,  being  devoted  to  the 
Klerary  establishments  of  the  place, 
smong  ,vrhich    are  comprehended 


CrORSHAM  House,  tbe  seat  of 
p.  C.  Methuen,  Esq.  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  pictures,  and 
from  its  vicinity  to  Bath,  is  visited 
fcy  many  strangers.  The  proprietor 
fiasy  wilEti  much  good  sense,  prompt* 
tA  no  doubt  by  a  iiberal  attention 
to  the  convenience  of  bis  visitors, 
employed  Mr.  Britton,  in  drawing 
up  a  catalogue  of  his  splendid  col* 
kction^    to   which  are  appended^ 


short  notices  of  the  artis^  by  whoo 
the  pictures  were  executed.  Tte 
whole  forms  a  useful  and  pleising 
guide,  and  we  should  be  glad  t0 
see  every  capitM  collection  io  lie 
kingdom  ^escribed  in  tbe  &xsR 
manner:  it  would  wonderfully/** 
lieve  the  traveller  from  the  tire* 
some  iffipertineuceof  ignonintkoai^ 
keepers. 
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A&T.  XXL  A  Series  qf  Vietosp'  Interior  and  Exterior,  cftJu  Collegiate  Chapel  qfSt* 
George,  at  Windsor;  with  illustrative  Flates,  eipJanatori/  of  its  ArcliUecture  and  Or* 
naments,  and  accowpamed  by  a  concise  Account^  historical  and  descriptive*  fol, 
pp.  10. 


THIS  work  is  printed  in  the 
same  unwieldy  size,  and  unpiea* 
sant  shape,  as  tiie  accounts  of  8ome 
of  die  English  cathedrals,  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Anti- 
quarian Society;  and  is  intended 
\o  class  with  those  works.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,  that  ^*  great 
books  are  great  ^vils  ;'*  and  when 
we  estimate  the  number  and  size 
•of  those  that  are  annually  publish- 
ed in  England,  the  observation  is 
p^ectly  true.  If  brevity  and  per- 
spicuity are  merits  in  literary  pro- 
ductions ;  portability  and  conveni- 
ency  of  size,  are  also  of  some  con- 
•equence:  and,  if  an  author  wishes 
hm  book  to  be  read,  he  should  pay 
•ome  little  respect  to  the  comfort 


and  accommodation  of  his  readers. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adapts  it 
only  to  the  refuse  shelves,  or  do* 
sets,  of  a  library,  and  renders  it  un- 
wieldy, he  wiirfind  the  sale  very  li- 
mited, and  the  purchasers  generally 
dissatisfied. 

The  volume,  or  rather  por/7/bfti, 
before  us,  consists  of  nine  prints^ 
representing  the  interior,  exterior, 
and  details  of  the  elegant  chapel  at 
Windsor;  with  a  8hoi:t  account  of 
the  structure.  The  letter  press  ap-^ 
pears  to  be  chiefly  extracted  from 
some  preceding  publications;  and 
such  a  circumstance,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  expect  in  this,  as  in  all 
anonymous  publicatioas. 


•  Riv.  Vol,  V. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
BOETRY. 


Art.  I.  llic  Poetical  tVorh  of  Sir  David  lyndsar/  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  K,ing  at  Ami 
under  James  y.  anew  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged:  with  a  Life  qf  the  Auikv; 
Prefatmy  Dissertation*;  and  an  appropriate  Glossary.  By  Georcb  Chaluers, 
RR.S.    S.A.    8vo.    3  vol. 


MR.  CHALMERS  assigns  a  sin- 
gular reason  for  editing  the  present 
work.  1  had  recently  traced,  he 
says,  with  a  different  view,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Scoto-Saxon  language, 
and  had  cast  a  curious  eye  on  the 
life  and  labours  of  Lyndsay,  the 
Langelande  of  Scotland.  The  no- 
tions of  Lyndsay,  indeed,  are  very 
different  from  mine,  both  as  a  po- 
litician and  a  poet:  but  I  perceived 
that  the  republication  of  his  poetry 
might  be  made  the  commodious  ve- 
hicle of  my  own  sentiments,  with 
regard  to  the  origin,  the  nature,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Teutonic 
tongue  into  Gaelic  Scotland.  To 
this  cause  it  is,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  this  edition  of  a  very  valuable 
author. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount, 
Jong  the  most  popular  poet  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  some  respects  the  most 
meritorious,  was  born  about  1490, 
probably  at  the  Mount  in  Fifeshire, 
from  which  both  he  and  his  father, 
took  their  appellation.  TJie  young 
Lion  as  the  editor  quaintly  calls  him, 
because  he  was  afterwards  Lion  King 
at  Arms,  was  sent  to.  St.  Andrew's, 
in  1505,  and  left  it  in  1509.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  was .  admitted  at 
court,  and  on  the  birth  qf  James 
V.  in  1512,  was  appointed  one  of 
his  attendants,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  twelve  years,  his  main, 
perhaps  only  business,  being  to  play 
with  the    young  kijig,     I«  1524, 


when  the  queen  mother  by  her  ni> 
trigues,  got  the  power  into  her  avi 
hands,  Lyndsay  was  dismissed  witk 
a  pension,  of  which  the  king,  youo; 
as  he  was,  with  a  becoming  iesXw% 
of  friendship,  always  enforced- the 
payment.  After  four  years  thnl- 
dom  rather  than  pupilage,  James 
assumed  the  government,  aod  sooi 
rewarded  his  old  playfellow^  by  ap- 
pointing him  Lion  King  at  Arms; 
in  this  character  he  was  sent  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  then  at  Ant- 
werp, to. renew  the  antieut  trea^ 
of  commerce  with  the  Netherlands, 
in  which  mission,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  successful. 

In  1535,  he  was  sent  a  second 
time  to  the  emperor's  court,  to  de- 
mand  in  marriage  one  of  th<^  prin- 
cesses of  his  house.  The  flmbas- 
sadors  brought  back  some  pictum 
for^the^Ving  to  chuse,  who  howerer 
preferred  an  alliance  with  France, 
whither  Lyndsay  was  sent  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  to  ask  a  daughter  cf 
the  house  of  Vendome,  the  kiM 
arrived  himself,  disappointed  tim; 
lady,  who  died  of  the  disappoinu 
ment,  and  wedded  Magdalene  of 
France.  He  brought  her  hoxnti 
and  she  died  so  soon  after  her  landh 
ing,  that  the  remains  of  the  wed- 
ding feast  might  have  furnished  the 
cold  baked  meats  for  her  funenL 
In  1542,  his  salary  was  increased  fay 
a  grant  *  during  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  of  two  chalderg  of  oats,    fo 
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lior^e  corn,  out  of  the  king's  lands 
of  Dy arnure  iii  Fife,*  a  mark  of  the 
royal  beneficence,  which,  says  Mr. 
Chalmers,  was  then  deemed  fit  for 
the  king  to  grant,  and  the  Lion  to 
receive ;  oats  for  the  lion ;  the  king 
died  that  same  year,  and  when  the 
regent,  the  queen  mother,  and  the 
cardinal  had  coalesced,  Lvndsay, 
with  other  honest  and  godly  men, 
was  batiished  from  courr.  He  still, 
however,  retained  his  office,  con- 
trary to  the  assertion  of  his  former 
biographer,  and  was  shortly  again 
tieputed  to  the  emperor's  court,  to 
return  to  him  the  insignia  of  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which 
bad  been  conferred  upon  the  late 
king.  His  last  embassy  was  to 
Denmark  in  1548,  to  solicit  ships 
for  protecting  die  Scottish  coasts 
against  the  English,  and  to  negoci- 
ate  a  free  trade  for  the  Scottish  mer- 
chants, particularly  in  grain,  in 
which  latter  object  he  succeeded. 
The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
his  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  he  left  no  issue. 

His  seat  the  Mount,  from  which 
he  took  his  title,  or  rather  the  es- 
tates on  which  it  stood,  is  now  the 
property  of  General  Hope. 

•'  MR.  FITCAIRN,  a  very  intelli- 
fretii  old  man  of  eijjhiy-three,  solemnly 
informed  my  inquisitive  friend,  the  re- 
verend J.  Macdonald,  liie  learned  mi- 
nister of  Anstruther,  thai  he  has  lived  at 
the  Moimt,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
for  seventy  years;  that  he  has  always 
heard  various  traditions  of  Sir  David 
Xryndsay ;  that  he  knows  the  spot,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Mount-hilt,  where,  it 
is  said.  Sir  David  composed  his  poems, 
and  used  to  preach;  which  spot  was 
about  forty  years  ago  called  Sir  David's 
toalk^  hut  is  now  covered  with  trees: 
7hat  he  remembers  a  large  portion  of 
the  south  front  wall  of  the  old  castle, 
'vhich  stood  in  a  ruinous  state  sixty  years 
ago«  and  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
Ixick  wall  of  the  old  farm  house  :  That 
two  free  stones,  one  of  them  bearing 
date  165Q,  were  taken  out  of  the  old 
-wall,  and  put  into  the  new ;  the  other 
^one  had  a  coat  of  arms  upon  it^  which 


he  does  hot  recollect :  That  three  old 
trees  still  stand  near  the  site  of  the  cas- 
tle, which  he  remembers  to  have  looked 
as  old  as  they  do  now,  when  he  was  a 
boy;  and  that  he  requested  General 
Hope,  the  present  proprietor,  to  spare 
Sir  David's  irtei,  when  the  woods  of 
the  Mount  were  cutting,  in  1 801 .  Thus 
far  the  venerable  Fitcairn,  who  has  the 
merit  of  having.prompted  the  liberal  spi- 
rit of  General  Hope  to  spare  the  trees» 
which  may  have  sheltered  our  antient 
knight,  while  he  dreamed  Dremes,  and 
wrote  ComplaynU;  while  he  inculcated 
the  lessons  of  experience,  and  delivered 
the  policy  of  reform, 

\  —————  in  such  apt  and  gracious 

words, 
'  That  aged  years  playM  truant  at  hi's 

tales.' 

"  The  reverend  Dr.  Martin,  the  in- 
telligent minister  of  Monimaxl,  says,  in 
his  lelter  to  the  reverend  J.  Macdonald, 
dated  5th  April,  1804:  'in  the  churcli- 

*  yard  [of  Monimail]  is  no  vestige  of  the 
'  family  [of  sir  David  Lyndsay].  In  the 
'  old  church  of  Monimail,  which  was 
Maken  down  in  !79(>,  the  «/?/,  belong- 
'  ing  to  the  form  [of  the  Mount],  was 
'  marked  by  these  lines: 

'  Thy  hart  prepair  thy  God  in  Christ  l* 

'  adore; 
'  Mount  up  by  grace,  and  then  thou'i 

'  come  to  glore.' 

'  I  preserved  them  as  somewhat  quaint 
'  and  curious:  they  are  in  ray  possession. 
'  The  dwelling  house  of  the  Mount  fa- 
'  mily  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
'  sent  farm-house;  in  building  which,  a 
'  few  years  ago,  vestiges  of  the  family 

*  seat  were  discovered.  When  it  was 
'  taken  down,  it  appears,  that  two  stones 
'  at  least  were  preserved,  and  were  built 
'  into  the  front  wall  of  the  old  farm-house: 
'  a  free  stone,  about  two  or  three  feet 

*  square,  is  built  near  the  east  end  of  the 
'  farm-house,  io  the  front,  and  marked 
'  thus: 

S 

D  L 

D 

.      G  ♦ 

'  Doubtless  Sir  David  Lyndsay ;  Dame 

<  G — - ;  but,  the  initial  of  the  lady's 

'  surname  is  broken  off.     Near  the  mid- 

^  die  of  the  front  wail  is  another  free 

'  stone;  within  a  triangle,  is  a  coat  of 

"       I  i  2 
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*arm«,   which  a«^cpU  in  heraldry  may 

*  make  something  of,  in  tracing  tiie  fa- 

•  milies." 

Mr.  Chalmers  tl»€n  enquires  into 
the  chronology  of  his  poems,  and 
the  successive  editions,  and  who 
were  tl»e  licensers  of  the  press, 
while  his  works  were  successively 
printed.  The  latter  enquiry  is  not 
«o  nugatory  as  it  at  first  appears. 
The  An'ibishon  *  f  St.  Andre\>«  and 
Glasgow  held  tliis  office  at  one  time, 
end  as  these  prelates  allowed  the 
printing  of  Lyndsiiy's  works,  Mr. 
Chalmers  considers  iherA  as  answer- 
able to  posterity  for  th^  fitness  of 
their  publication.  His  nevt  section 
examines  what  were  tl»e  waitings  of 
LynJsay,  aiid  here  the  leaden  mace 
fiills  heavily  upon  Mr.  Sibbald  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton.  The  next  is  upon 
his  character  as  a  writer.  Then  Mr. 
Chalmers  begins  upon  that  subject 
wl)ich  induced  him  to  become  the 
editor  of  Sir  David  Ljmdsay,  an 
author  whose  talents  he  does  not 
over-vahte,  and  with  whobC  opinions 
he  does  net  agree. 

Of  the  Kpcchs  of  the  difircvt  peo- 
ple xvho  successively  seltled  in  Scot- 
land.  I  am  here,  says  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, precluded  by  tlie  prescribed 
brevity,  from  giving  now  much 
more  than  mere  sketches :  I  will 
hereafter  spread  out  the  whole  of 
these  interesting  subjects  in  full  de- 
tail in  n)y  Caledonia:  1  mean  at 
present  to  give  nothing  more  tban 
tlie  bare  results  of  a  dozen  years 
investigations. 

**\.  It  18  demonstrable,  as  a  moral  cer- 
Utnfy,  that  South  and  North  Britain  were 
originally  settled  by  the  same  Gaulish 
tribes,  fl^c  descendants  of  the  original 
colonists  continued  to  speak  the  Cambro- 
British  tongue  till  the  abdication  of  tlie 
Roman  government  in  Britain:  and,  in 
topographical  language,  the  people  of 
£dinburgh,  unconscious  of  the  fac^  speak 
the  aboriginal  British  to  this  day.  The 
descendants  of  the  first  colonists  acquired 
the  nameof  Picts,  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  ej^ycd  this  name,  at  the  epoch  of 


their  cOBou^st  in  84^8;  antf  have 
transmitted  their  name  to  the  present  t^nes, 
though  their  language  was  early  merged 
in  a  cognate  tongue.  2.  The  middk  «f 
the  fifth  century  may  be  assigned*  as  tiic 
epoch  of  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Sasn 
people  on  the  Tweed,  and  we  Foi^ 
Tlie  descendants  of  those  settlers  grads- 
aUy  overspread  the  country,  which,  from 
them,  acquired  the  name  of  Letiim} 
and  which  extended  from  the  Tweed  to 
the  Avon,  and  from  the  hills  to  the  Foitl^ 
while  proper  Scodand,  lying  north  of  die 
Friths  was  inhabited  by  the  Scoto-Tiisk 
conquerors  of  the  Cambro-Bimah  Ym> 
The  Saxon  language  continued  to  be 
spoken,  in  Loikumt  from  that  efodi  ti 
this  day,  intermixed,  however,  widi  cog- 
nate  Danish,  from  the  mouths  of  tht 
Danish  people,  who  settled  among  ik 
Anglo-Saxons,  during  the  ninth  and  teaA 
c  nturies.  .  S.  The  commeacemeot  sf 
the  sixth  century  is  the  epoch  of  the  azti- 
val  of  the  Irish  setders  m  Cantyre :  aid 
they  overran  Argyle,  and  the  ample  ex- 
tent of  Western  Scotland,  from  theOyde 
to  Cape  Wrath;  imposins^  evcfy%Ae« 
new  names  on  places,  in  their  own  laa- 
guage,  which  was  cognate  with  die  An- 
ginal Cambro-Hrittsh.  4.  A  new  colt^ 
of  Irish  arrived  in  Galloway,  towards  tin 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  who  ovenps^nl- 
ins;  the  whole  counti  y  to  the  Nith,  md 
Clyde,  every  where  in^xMed  new  nanes 
on  places,  in  their  own  descripare  ^Keck 

6.  The  year  845  is  the  epoch  of  the  con* 
quest  of  the  Picts,  by  the  Scots,  a 
genial  people,  who  overswead  the  ^ 
country,  during  the  effluxion  of  two 
turies,  even  up  to  the  Tweed,  if  we  maf 
determine  from  the  Gat  lie  names,  whic^ 
may  be  even  now  traced  along  the  Twee^ 
and  the  Merse.  6.  Some  of  the  descend* 
ants  of  the  aboriginal  Britons  remaiBeit 
as  a  distinct  people,  in  Strachclyde,  aai] 
Peebles-shire,  even  to  the  twelfth  centnij*' 

7.  At  the  demise  of  Malcolm  Ceaxunop^ 
in  1093,  the  common  language  oF  Sooi^ 
land,  with  the  exception  of  Lothian^  aal 
a  comer  of  Cathness,  was  Gaelic*  n^ 
Scoto-Irish,  which  was  spoken  by  the  ife 
scendants  of  those  Irish  emigrants,  wM 
setded  in  Ceantyre,  at  the  b^^inn^Q^  ^ 
the  sixth,  and  Galloway,  at  the  end  of  ifa^ 
eighth,  centuries.  8.  The  colonizai^ 
of  proper  Scotland,  by  the  Angjo-Saatosii 

nd  other  people  of  a  Gothic'  lao 
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mingled  with  thensy  began  at  the  com* 
mencemeat  of  the  twelfth  century^  and  has 
not  yet  been  quite  completed. 

A  philological  View  of  the  Teutonic 
Language  ofScotlamly  from  the  De^ 
niise  of  Malcolm  CeanmorCy  to  the 
Age  of  Lyndsay.  Flere  Mr.  Chal- 
mers shews  that  old  English  and  old 
Scotch  are  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage. In  this  argument  \\h  has 
introduced  a  little  too  much  of  con- 
troversial sarcasm,  which  is  com- 
inonly  repaid  with  interest  in  the 
same  coin ;  and  some  singularities 
of  expression  which  lay  him  open 
to  ridicule,  as  when  lie  says  the 
poets  of  a  later  age  sacrificecl  sense 
to  sonnd,  and  facility  to  facture, 
and  talks  of  guesting  a  vocable  in  the 
disrant  wilds  of  Norway.  The  sum 
of  bis  opinions  is  thus 'ably  stated. 

**  Without  rannine  with  the  editors  of 
Romance  intofinnafw  theories^  on  the  ori- 
tm  of  the  Engluh  language^  in  Scotland, 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  as  an  historical  fact, 
^which  is  capable  of  moral  demonstration, 
that  the  English  people  of  Scotland  were 
the  same  as  the  English  people  of  Eng- 
land, though  perhaps  a  litde  more  mixed, 
irith  Flemings  and  Danes.    The  people, 
and  their  speech,  are  correlative.     The 
«ame  people  must  necessarily  have  the 
same  speech,  though  possibly  not;  the  same 
grammar.     The  existence  of  the  same 
speech,  in  two  separate  countries,  evinces, 
that  the  people  were  the  same,  in  their 
lineage,     it  is  a  fact,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  English  speech  of  Scotland  was 
the  same,  at  the  earliest  epooh,  when  the 

»  See  WicliPs  Translation  of  die  New  Testament;  and  his  two  short  Treatises 
against  the  Greyfriers,  which  were  published  in  16  )8,  widi  an  Exposition  subjoined 
of  '  the  hardest  words;'  whence  it  appears,  that  many  expressions,  which  are  now 
deemed  peculiarly  Scotish,  are  merely  the  standard  En>jlish  of  Wiclif:  Aneniu^  as 
to;  assouef  absolve,  or  acquit;  axing^  demand;  blecked^  defiled;  childsry  chddren  j 
iomuJf  endowed;  domi^  judgement;  fiutors,  favourers;  haden,  holden;  kiak^ 
beaUh;  Uastngs,  lies;  meynes^  houses;  mchel,  much;  naught,  nothing ;  wi^,  sure, 
true  ;  /orAr,  trudi ;  winnmg,  getUng ;  tvUten,  know ;  ^voody  mad  ;  wrrf,  scripture  |r 
md  VTidif  uses  kyrke,  for  church,  which  Chaucer  has  softened  to  cherche, 

+  SttKK^^tLocMllVordi;  the  Yorkshire  i)w%w,  1Q84;  the  Lancashire  Dialect, 
17755  the  Westmoreland  Dialect.  1790;  the  Cumberland  Dialect,  in  Relph's  Poems, . 
17*7;  and  see  Grose's  Glossary,  1787,  Skinner's  Lexicon,  1671,  die  old  Enghsh 
Oicttonaries  of  Philips,  of  Coles,  and  Kersay,  and  also  die  Local  Words,  in  Ashe  s 
^opio^MA  Dicuonary.  It  ought  always  to  be  recollected,  while  we  discuss  such  topics, 
b^  the  several  dialects  of  England  are  chiefly  composed  of  An^lo  Saxon,  with  a  mix- 
ure  of  BrU'uhi  Danish,  and  Flemish  words;  and  in  North  Britain,  with  a  proportion 


English  speech  began  to  grow  out  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  root.  It  was  the  same  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fouiteenth  cen< 
tury.  It  was  the  same  at  the  commence* 
meat  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  Dun- 
bar, Douglas,  and  Lyndsay,  as  they  them- 
selves avow,  wrote  the  same  language  as 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 

"  It  will  be  admitted,  thatthe  language 
of  IVlcltfy  who  died  in  13b*.  is  the  best 
standard  of  the  English  tongue,  during  hit 
age.  If  it  be  acknowle<]^ed,  that  the 
language  of  tha^leamed  reformer  is  a  ge- 
nuine specimen  of  true  old  English,  it  may 
easily  be  shown,  that  the  Scottish  people 
have  retained  that  standard  of  the  Eng- 
lish, partic|Jarly,  in  their  forensic  forms, 
while  the  inglish  have  departed  from  it*. 
If  it  be  »ue,  that  die  great  body  of  the 
Enjrlish  ftnguage  is  derived  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon  ;  if  it  be  true,  that  the  broad 
Scottish  remains  nearer,  both  in  its  mat- 
ter and  form,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  than 
the  EngJish  itself;  it  will  follow,  as  a 
fair  inference,  if  we  except  the  expressions 
o£  canty  and  the  words  of  anomaly ,  that 
the  ScoUsh  speech  has  continued  nearer 
the  Anglo-Saxon  original,  dian  the  Eng- 
lish. But,  diough  the  modern  English, 
in  the  progress  of  refinement,  has  become 
isomcwhat  different  in  pronunciation,  and 
orthograpliy,  from  the  Scodsh  speech) 
yet,  the  dialects  of  England,  particularly, 
those  of  the  North,  rtnwin  pretty  much 
the  same  as  the  vernacular  language  of 
Scotland.  Many  Scottish  vocables,  which 
•upedicial  observers  regard,  as  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  may  all  be  found  in  the 
northern  dialects  of  England  f.  It  folj 
lows,  as  a  fair  deduction,  from  the  fore- 
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ed  words  and  old  orthogra]^y,  vhik  the 
standard  Endish  relinquished  both,  and 
adopted  novelties*' 


going  intimations,  that  the  several  dialects 
of  England  are  merely  the  old  language  of 
England  ;  and  that  of  course,  the  verna- 
cular speech  of  Scotland  is  merely  old 
English,  with  the  slight  peculiarities  of 
provincial  analogy. 

**  Experience,  indeed,  evinces,  that 
ver)^  slight  causes  will  give  rise  to  tRaUcts : 
alteration  of  place,  change  of  connection, 
the  barrier  of  a  mountain,  the  cessation  of 
intercourse,  the  want  of  cultivation;  all 
these  causes  will  create  dialectic  forms  of 
speech.  With  the  pretensions  of  Edward 
1.  to  Uie  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  and  the 
accession  of  Robert  Bruce,  when  the  Eng- 
lish languages  of  the  two  kinedoms  were 
the  same,  began  long  wars,  and  ever-durine 
enmity,  estrangement,  and  separation,  which 
continued  between  those  kindred  people, 
during  four  wretched  centuries  of  absurd 
government.  In  that  long  period  of  war- 
fare,  and  of  jealousy,  ^e  English  cultivated 
their  language,  while  the  Scotish  people, 
who  were  harassed  b^  foreign  wars,  and 
distorbed  by  domestic  feucu,  neglected 
theirs.  As  there  is  scarcely  an  absurdity, 
that  some  philosophers  have  not  main- 
tained, so  are  there  some  theorists,  who 
hold,  that  the  Scotish  people  took  the 
lead,  in  improving  their  speech,  while  the 
English  folks  retained  their  ancient  talk. 
As  far  as  there  is  any  argument. in  mere 
assertion,  it  must  be  wretched  reasoning, 
which  runs  against  facts:  In  truth,  the 
language  of  Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  Lynd- 
«ay,  is  tjhe  same  English,  which  had  come 
down  to  them  from  Gower,  Chaucer,  and 
Lydgate,  while  the  language  of  those  old 
English  poets  became  gnulually  improved. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive any  difficulty,  far  less  ^  insuperable 
diHiculties,'  in  showing  '  how  the  Scotish 
dialect  was  formed.'  The  ScoiUh  dialect 
was  formed,  as  the  various  dialects  of  Eng- 
Ijind  were  formed,  by  retaining  antiquat- 

pf  Irish  words ;  but,  neither  of  those  dialectt  has  many  French^  or  other  fbreic;n  woid^ 
which  abound  in  the  polished  English :  ThtJieopU  have  preserved  the  AngTo-SaxoBi 
ip  their  tpngues,  while  the  writers  of  Enghsh  have  adopted  novelties  of  every  kioiii 

*  began  to  walk. 
^happits  covered. 
^fetrclie ;  strangely,  merrily. 

^  farth  ;  teentboufoftne^  action  drole;  farces. 

^JnndifietiAf  any  infernal  being;  Tom  is  followed  by  the  fyvXJknJ. 

*  the  frightful  ghost  of  Guy  ;  the  well-known  Sir  Guy  of  romance, 
'distigiira/*-,  tranfigur^l/^/ dis(i^r^/4  transfigure//.*  disagys//,  disguise//.*  Thiskiai 

•i  tehmoatiooi  altf  aad  Uf  for  cdf  is  veiy  common  among  poets  of  Lyndsay's  age. 


An  examinatioQ  of  the  1 
ofLyndsay,  and  a  section  upon  £iis 
versification  conclude  the  authoi^s 
preliminary  labours,  in  all  of  which, 
much  industry,  much  learning,  and 
much  appropriate  good  sense  arc 
displayed. 

The  first  of  Lyndsay's  poems,  is 
the  Dreme,  which*  was  written  ill 
J52S.  It  is  after  the  usual  manner 
of  poetical  dreams,  which  gene- 
rally happen  by  day  instead  of  bj 
n^ghi,  and  any  where  except  in 
bed.  He  walks  out  at  sunrise,  fall 
asleep  on  the  sea  shore,  and  is  led 
by  Dame  Remembrance  througk 
hell  to  heaven,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth,  its  paradise,  and  to  Scotlaod. 
We  transcribe  from  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  the  very  curious  passage 
which  relates  in  what  manner  Ljnd- 
say  was  employed  about  the  penoQ 
of  the  young  king. 

'*  Quhen  thou  wes  young,  I  burc  tbcii 

myne  arme, 
Full  tcnderlye,  till  thow  begouth  togailg'; 
And  in  thy  bed,  oft  bappit*  the  hill  varme, 
With  lute  in  hand,  8yne,8oftlye  to  the  sang; 
Sumtyme,  in  dansing,  fei relief  I  flaDg; 
And  sumtyme,  playand  fursis^,  on  the  floi^ 
And  sumtyme,  on  myne  office  taluixlcsit: 

«  And  sumtyme,  lyke  ane  feind^  taa* 

figurate. 
And  sumtyme,  lyke  the  grislie  gaistofGj^i 
In  divers  fbrmis,  oftymes  disfigurate', 
And  sumtyme,  disagysit  full  plesandl^; 
So»  sen  thy  birth,  I  have  continuallyct 
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I  sail  the  schaw  ane  stone  of  the  new. 
The  quhilk,  afore  I  never  to  the  scbeWv 
Lyndsay  then,  says  bis  editor,  majr 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  minstrel, 
who  could  sing  and  play  the  lute ; 
who  could  dance  and  play  tricks, 
as  a  jack-pudding,  who  could  tell 
stories,  invent  fiibles,  and  relate 
prophecies.  Might  it  not  have  been 
said  with  equal  truth,  and  more  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  a  truly  able 
man,  that  these- things  were  done, 
as'be  himself  expresses  it,  full  ten- 
derly, and  were  not  so  much  offices 
of  duty  to  the  king,  as  of  endear- 
ment to  the  child  ?  This  poem  is  in 
the  ornate  style,  and  to  characterise 
that  style  in  its  own  rhymes,  a  very 
lame)itabillj  pousonabilt^  iniolerabill, 
and abammabiUsiy  le  it  is. 

P.  237.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  follow- 
ed the  first  edition  in    a  reading, 
which  is  manifestly  wrong.     J  hone 
the  Commonweill  is  described  as 
*  With  ane  moRcious  countenance,* 
Both  the  metre  and  the  character 
of  the  passage,  require  the  reading 
of  the  subsequent  editions. 
«   With    ane  rUht  melanchoUous  counte- 
nance \ 


Bene  occup3rit,  and  ay  to  thy  plesour, 
Andsumtyme,  Sewar',  Coppar,  and  Car- 

vour*; 
«  The  purs  maister,  and  secreit  thesaurare, 
Thy  ischar*,  ay  sen  thy  natiyhie. 
And  of  thy  chalmer  cheif  cubiculare*, 
Quhilk,  to  this  hour,  hes  keipit  me  lawtie'. 
Loving  be  to  the  blessit  trinitie ! 
That  nc  ane  wrechit  worme  hes  maid  so 

habill. 
Tin  sic  ane  prince  to  be  so  agreabill. 

^  Bot,  now  thow  art,  be  influence  naturally 
j{iie  of  ingyne,  and  richt  inquisityve. 
Of  antique  storeis,  and  deidis  martiall, 
Mair  plerandlye  the  tyme,  fortill  ou'rdyvef 
I  have,   at  lenth,   the  storeis  done  dis- 

cryve. 
Of  Hector,  Arthur  and  genull  Julius, 
Of  Alexander,  and  wort^  Portpeius''  5 
•«  Of  Jason,  and  Medea,  al  at  lenth. 
Of  Hercules,  the  actis  honorabill. 
And  of  Sampson,  the  supematurall  strenth, 
Aud  of  leill  luffaris^  storeis  amiabill; 
And  oftymes,  have  T  feinzeit  mony  fabill, 
OfTroylus,  the  sorrow,  and  the  joy,     - 
And  seigis  all,  of  Tyre,  Thebes  and  Trof- 
«•  The  prophecyis  of  Rymour,  Beid,  and 

Marling'^, 
And  of  mony  uther  plesand  storye". 
Of  the  reid  Etin'*,and  the  gyir  carting,^' 
Confortandthe,  quhen  that  1  sawthe  sorye; 
Now,with  the  support  of  the  idngof  glorye, 

»  The  sewer  was  the  officer,  who  came  in  before  the  dinner,  the  attentive  master  of 
Ui  EngHsh  inn,  and  arranged  the  dishes :  So,  in  Stephen  Hawe's  Pastme  of  PUq^wrt ; 
<«  She  warned  the  cook,  called  temperance, 
*•  And  after  that  the  stnuer  observance, 
«<  With  plesaunce,  the  panter,  and  dame  courtesy, 
«  Thegende  butler,  and  the  ladies  all." 

*  cupbearer,  and  carver, 

*  chirfofficcr  of  his  bed  chamber ;  Lyndsay  was  his  principal  page ;  and  as  such,  per^ 
formed  all  those  offices  for  the  young  pnnce. 

*  kept  mytelf  iutlfal 

*  The  kmg  was  now  sixteen. 

''  We  herein  see  the  stories  which  were  then  m  vogue. 

.'  S/S/Xi^n>of  Lynd«y  were  drawn  from  Chaucer  and  Lydgate 
«•  RynT^Saiii  Merlb ;    MlnngU<^r  the  rhyme  with  carhng :  Their  pt«phe. 
«es  we«  lon<r  known  to  the  populace ;  and  are  now  only  known  to  antiquanes. 

."  |Kii':S^^'Sthf  JSi.  mentioned  in  r*.  Conpla,m  ofSc^land; 

"  t^^7^'^t:^t''^r  X  in  hi,/'/.^,;  ^e wa.  awitch  of  hideou. 
I^pearaac^, 


48S  POETRY; 

Mr.    Chalmers   is  no    friend  to  retnarkable  for  the  jfood  bumoiued 

poorJhone  the  Commonweill,  bat  stroke   of   satire  with   which  they. 

we  trust,  there  was  nothing  malicious  conclude,  as  for  the  beauty  of  what 

in  restoring  an  opprobrious  epithet,  precedes  it 

so  plainly  wrong.  ,,  ^^^^  Eidnbuigh,  thou  hdch  tr^mnp- 

The  Compliiynt.    This  was  writ-  y^^^  ^^^^^ 

ten  in   1529,   after    the    king  had  Within  quhoseboundisjrichtblythfulhafe 

thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Doug-  i  bene, 

lasses,  complaining  that  he  had,  as  Of  trew  merchandise  the  nite^  of  this  re« 

yet,    received    no  reward  for    his  gioun, 

twelve  years  services.     It  is  in  eight-  Most  reddy  to  ressave,  court,  king,  and 

syllable  verse,   in  which  Lyndsay  quene?  

always  writes  best,  because  not  be-  Thy  policie,  and  justice,  maybeieiie, 

ing  in  his  altiiudes  and  cehitiuUsy  War  deTOtioun,  wysedonie,  andhoi^ 

he  writes  naturally.  And  credence,  tint,  thay  nucht  be  fauad 


The  Cawplayfit  of  the  Papingo. 


in  the. 


This  is  a  satire  delivered  in  the  cha-    ^l^dew  fair  Snawdoun.jwth  Ay  towrisl^ 

racter  of  the  king's  parrot,  who  falls    J^,  %^^P^"  ^/f  '  ^'^ Wi^  n  -^T^ 
r  ^  j^       -i.  II    u     I.    u  Ma^,  June,  and  July,  wald  I  dwell  u\  the, 

from  a  tree,  and  mortally  hurts  her-    ^//j  ^^^  '^^„^  ^^  y^^  ^^  ^^^^3  3^^^ 

6clf,    upon    which    occasion,    she  Quhilk  doith  agane  thy  royall  loche  re- 

leaves  a   long  admonitory  address  ^     dound'. 

to  the  king.     It  is  a  very  beautiful  Adew  Lythquo,  quhose  palyce  of  pleaancci 

poem.     She  concludes  her  address  Micht  be  ane  patrone%  in  PortugaU,a( 

with  these  stanzas,   which   are  as  France. 

^  foundation. 

•  were ;  if  devotion,  &c.  were  lost,  they  might  be  found  In  Edinburgh :  This  is 
high  praise  from  a  professed  satirist :  I  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Sibbald,  in  his  loo«e  talk 
about  the  name  of  the  celebrated  metropolis  of  Scotland  :  EJwyrusBur^h  is  the  origioal 
name ;  the  other  appellations  are  only  deriTatives :  I  mean  to  give  a  dissertation  on  this 
name,  in  a  more  proper  place. 

^  Snatvdoun  means  Stirling  Castle.  We  here  see,  that  Lyndsay  transmits  a  tradidoOi 
which  was  known  to  William  of  Worcester,  in  the  preceding  age,  about  Jit-thur  and 
his  round  table ;  about  Stirling  being  called  Snowdon^  or  West  Casde.  It  was  calkd 
West  Castle,  I  believe,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  Castle  of  Blackness.  That  traditioB 
is  now  lost ;  at  least,  it  is  very  faintly  remembered,  whatever  Mr.  Sibbald  may  asseit. 
Stirling  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  original  British  name  of  Strivlin.  The  Castk 
of  .Stirling  does  not  stand  upon  a  hill^  or  down,  but  upon  a  ragged,  rock  of  no  great 
height.  Mr.  Sibbald  has  perverted  the  word  Snawdoun^  which  is  Lyndsay's 
original,  to  Sneddoiif  to  suit  his  absurd  etymology :  /\nd  by  a  variety  of  groundless 
assumptions  he  tries  to  convert  Edwtnsbwgh  into  East  Sneddon  Casde,  which  never 
had  any  existence,  but  in  his  imagination.  After  stating,  that  William  of  Worces- 
ter calls  Stirling,  Snowdon  West  Casde,  Mr.  Sibbald  adds  that,  '  in  later  times  Sr 
«  David  Lyndsay  gives  it  the  same  appellation.*'  No  :  Lyijdsay  simply  calls  it  Snav> 
douH.     There  is  no  end  to  the  shifts  of  Sibbald  to  support  his  system ! 

*  The  chapel  royal  of  Stirling  Castle  was  founded  by  James  IV.,  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  him,  with  the  dilapidations  of  several  monasteries.  Spottiswood,  527; 
Keith,  288. 

^  «  Quhilk  doUk  agdhe  thy  royal  roche  redovndy  is  tl^e  old  reading  of  the  eariiett 
editions ;  The  ed.  1592,  and  S'bbaid,  have  <  Quhilk  dots  aganU  the  royal  n)che 
resout^ 

*■'  Jhe  palace  of  Lin'ithj^ow  was  no  doubt  a  pleasant  residence,  in  the  age  of  Lynd* 
say;  <<nd  might  possibly  have  been  SLfjatrvrtf,  which  is  the  old  word,  or  /taterttf  which 
is  the  re.iding  of  the  ed.  1592  r.nJ  Sibi^ald,  for /tattem  ;  The  old  word  is  ijcarest  the  Fr- 
'pairouy  and  still  nearer  tp  this  Putch  fu^oon. 
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Tare  weSl  Falkfcmd,Aefofteres8  of  FyfeS 
Thy  polite  parky  under  die  Lowmoond 

law; 
Sum  tyme  in  the,  I  led  ane  lustie  lyfe» 
The  fallow  deir,  to  se  tharoe  raik»  on  raw '^ 
Court  men  to  cum  to  the,  they  stand  greit 

aw, 
Sayand,  thy  burgh  bene,    of  all  burrowis 

bailP, 
Because,  in  the,  they  never  gude  aill\ 

TTie  Pye  now  comes  to  the  dying 
bird,  saying  he  i^  a  canon  regular. 

My  quh]^  rocket,  my  clene  lyfe  doith  de- 
clare. 
The  black  bene  of  the  death  memoriaU. 

and  he  offers  his  services  to  slirive 
her.  The  raven  comes  as  a  b!ack 
friar,  and  the  kite  likewise  makes 
his  appearance  as  a  friar  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Nay  father,  says  the 
parrot,  I  saw  you  when  you  took 
away  a  chicken  from  a  hen. 

I  grant,  said  he,  that  her  was  my  gude 

fieind. 
And  I  that  chickin  take  but  for  my  teind. 

ttnth. 

Tliis  leads  to  a  sketch  of  church 
history,  which  is  given  by  the  par- 
rot, who  at  last  makes  hei*  will  and 
dies.  The  whole  of  this  is  admira- 
ble. The  name  of  Lyndsay's  lite- 
raiy  compeers,  which  are  introduced 
iu  this  poem,  should  have  been  an^ 
iiotated. 

Ttte  Satyre  of  the  three  Esiaites, 
This  is  Lyndsav's  great  work,  a 
work  wliicti  rants  him  high  among 
the  reformers,  as  well  as  the  poets 
of  his  country ;  had  the  o^her  Scotch 
reformers  possessed  a  little  of  his 


genius,  the  reformation  in  Scotland 
would  have  produced  all  the  good 
which  it  has  done,  without  tiiose 
barbarous  and  barbarizing  effects, 
which  disgraced  it.  This  morality 
was  exhibited  in  1535,  before  the 
court  at  Coupar,  in  Fii'e,  and  oc- 
cupied nine  hours  in  representa- 
tion. 

In  this  most  curious  and  vaUmble 
work,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
coarsest  ribaldry.  Lyndsay  was  not^ 
in  this  respect  beyond  his  age.  Per- 
haps, nothing  so  gross  can  be 
found  in  extemporary  English  li- 
terature. But  when  the  author  rise« 
above  this  ribaldry,  and  the  buf- 
foonery which  was  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  attract  attention  to  weightier 
matters,  his  satire  is  of  the  severest 
kind.  It  is  more  than  abuses  stript 
and  whipt !  he  lays  oy^en  the  s;)r'?S] 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  probes 
them  to  the  quick.  What  must 
have  been  the  effi^ct  of  such  lines 
as  these,  when  the  gl•ie^^mce  which 
they  expose,  was  well  known  to  all. 

p  Au  p  BR,  the  pure  man, 

'*  Ofyiiur  almi<,  gukle  folks,  for  Godii 

lufeofhevin; 
For  I  haif  motherlet  bairns  cither  sax,  or 

sevin : 
Gifye'jll  gif  me  nagude,  lor  the  lufe  of 

Je<u<, 
Wiihe  me  ^  the  richt  way  till  Sanct- An« 

drois. 

DILIGKNCB. 

**  Qu!)are  haif  we  gotten  thisgudly  (!om- 

panzeoun  ? 
S wyiili !  out  of  the  feild,  fait  raggit  loun. 


'  Lyndsay,  we  see,  speaks  feelingly  of  the  palaces  and  places,  where  he  had  led  s 
Igutye  liffe  with  James  V.  This  palace  of  Falkland  hud  certainlr  once  a  tower,  or  keep, 
wherein  the  duke  of  Rothsay  was  starved  to  death ;  and  so,  might  well  be  called  a  fortress 
of  strength,  by  Lyndsay,  who  knew  it,  in  its  antient  state. 

^  range,  or  walk  in  a  row,  as  is  the  custom  of  deer  and  sheep:  So  in  Henderson's 
Robene  and  Mawkyn,  Robene,  speakingr  of  his  sheep,  says  «  Lo  qubare  thay  raiik  on 
ra^  Raih  is  frequently  used  for  walk,  m  the  old  romances. 

^  The  village  of  Falkland  was,  no  doubt,  very  haili  or  wretched,  in  the  days  of 
X^yndsay:  Iiwis  made  a  royal  borough  by  James  II.,  in  l4^58,  bv  a  charter,  which 
recites  the  damage  to  the  prelates,  peers,  barons,  and  other  subjects  wnocame  to  the  king's 
couniry^eaty  for  want  of  victualieru 

*  Lyndsay  gives  the  browsters  a  sly  stroke,  as  they  never  gave  gnde  aUi:  He  als« 
kicks  the  brewers  of  Couper,  in  his  Pky,  for  their  bad  ale* 

^    iVisheme;  direct   me. 


.  1 
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POETRY. 


God  wat,  gif  heir  be  ane  weill  keipii 

place> 
Qiiheii  sic  ane  vyle  begger  carle  may 

get  entres^ 
'^Fy  on  yoiv  officiaris  !  that  mendis  nocht 

thir  fallzies. 


isiLtGEirCB. 

'  Loup  now,  gif  thou  list,  (or  tho«  hei 
lost  the  ledder. 

FAUFBft. 

It  is  full  weil  thy  kind»  to  toup,  and 
licht,  in  a  ledder^. 


I  gif  yow  all  till  tlie  devill  bailh  provost.  Thou  sal  be  faine,  to  fetch  agane  the 

and  bailzie^:  ledder,  or  I  loop  ; 

Without  ye  cum,  and  chase  this  carle  I  sail  sit  heir«  into  this  cheir,  till  1  have 

aivay,  tumde  the  stoup^ 

The  devill  a  word  ye'is  get  mair  of  our  {titirsall  the  carle  Ump  qfik 

play.  scaffald. 

Jdk,  huresun  raggit  carle,  quhat  devil  is  Swyith !  beggar,  bogiir,  haist  the  awaj; 

that  thou  rugs! 


PAUPER. 

^  Quha  devil  maid  the  ane  gentil  man, 
that  wald  not  cut  thy  lugs? 

DILIGENCE. 

^  Quhat  now !    me    thinkis    the  carle 

Swyilhf  clrl^  ^/,  or  be  this  day,  Ise  "  Q^^^  devill  ails  this  crucLit  caife? 

brek  thy  back,  pauper. 

IHciruiUthecAWiLEeHmwpandjiiinihe  "  Marie  roekill  sorrow : 

KINGS  chcyreS  ^  ^a"  «°^ ge^*  ^^^^^  ^  g*«P  *  *<>  ^cg, nor 


Thow  art  over  pert  to  spill*  our  play. 

pauper. 
**  I  wil  not  gif,  for  al  your  play,  worth  an 

sowis  fart : 
For,  tbare  is  lytill  play,  at  my  bungrie 

hart. 

niLlGSlflCE. 


Cum  doun,  or  be  Godis  croun,  fals  loun, 
I  sail  slay  tlje. 

PAUPER. 

^  Now  sweir,  be  thy  brynt  schinis,  the 

devill  din|^  thame  fra  the. 


to  borrow. 

DILIGENCE. 

''  Qohare  devill  is  this  thou  dwells,  or  q&<> 
hat's  thy  intent  ? 

PAUPEE. 


Quhat  say  ye  lill  thir  court  dastards  ?  Be  "  ^  ^^^i:*"  'n^»"  Lowthiane,  ane  myle  fii 

tbay  get  hail  clais*,  Trament. 

Sa  sune  sls?  thay  leir  to  sweir,  and  trip  on  ^  ,             , ,  diligence. 

thair  lais.  Quhare  wald  thou  be,  carle  t  the  suth  lA 

me  schaw. 

diligence*  pauper 

^  Me  tbocht,  the  carle  callit  me  knave,  Schir,  evin  lo  Sanct-Androis  for  to  seik 
evin  in  my  face. 


Be  Sanct  Fillane,  thou  sal  be  slane»  bot 

gif  thou  ask  gr^ce : 
Loup  doun%  or  he  the  gude  i.ord,  thow 

s^tUlosthy  heid. 

pauper. 
^  I  sal  ants  drink,  or  I  ga,  thocht  thou 
had  swome  my  deid. 
[Hdr  diligence  castis  away  the 
Udder. 


law. 

DlLrOENCE. 

For  to  seik  law,  in  £diiibttrgh,  was  the 

neirest  way. 

pauper. 
"  Sihir,  I  socht  Uw  thare  this  monte  deif 

day: 
Bot,  I  culd  get  nane  at  sessioun,    ndt 

sens^ie'^  S 


"*  entres;  entrance. 

>  be  ihay  get  hail  dais  ;  by  the  time  they  get  whole  clothes. 

'  Sa  sunt  as ;  so  soon  do  :  ihe  a,s  here  seems  plainly  a  misprint^ 

*  Loup  dmn;  leap  down,  descend  from  the  chair, 
^  to  leap  and  light  in  7^  halter. 

•  tumde  the  stoup  ;  emptied  the  pitcher. 

■^  iogill;  ghost,  contenipluously,     ®  spill  j  spoil, 
^  ga-^p;  pant. 

^"  ^t  scssioun,  nor  scnzie.     Tlie  present  court  of  session   was  established,  in  May 
153ii.    'i  he  word  scnti^ie  is  supposed  to  lUtan  iJ^e  tmiv^es,  MS.  Clos»    Jt  \%  hoAV^xcr^ 
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4tJi. 


Thtfefor,  the  mektll  din  devill  droun  all 
ihe  menzie'. 

DILIGBNCE.  ^ 

♦'  Shaw  me  thy  mater,  man,  with  al  the 

circumstances, 
Howt  il^t  thou  hes  happinit,  on  ]iitr  un- 

happie  chances. 

PAUJP£R. 

*'  Gude  man,  will  ye  gif  me  your  cha- 

.  ritie; 
i^nd  I  sail  declair  ypW  the  black  ventie. 
My  father  was  ane  auld  man^  and  ane 

hoir^  _ 

And  was  of  age  foiirscore  of  yeiris,ana 

moir. 
And   Maid,  ray  mother,  was  fourscore 

and  fyfiene. 
And  with  my  labour  I  did  Uiame  baith 

sustene. 
Wee  had  ane  meir,  that  cary It  salt,  and 

coilP, 
Andeverilk  yeir,  scho  brocht  us  hame  ane 

ibilL 
Wee  had  thre  ky,  that  wa^  baith  fa|:,  and 

fair, 
Nane  ty dier  into  the  toun  of  Air*. 
14y  father  was  sa  waik  of  blude,  and 

bane. 
That  he  deit,  quharefor  my  mother  maid 

gretmane; 
Then  scho  deit,  within  ane  day,  or  two  ; 
And  thare  began  my  povertie,  and  wo. 
Our  gude  gray  meir  was  baitand  on  the 

iciia. 
And  our  lands  laird  tuke  bir,  for  his 

heryeild*. 
The  vickar  tuke  the  best  cow  be  the 

heid, 
Jncontinent,  quhen  py  father  w^$  deid. 
And  quhen  the  vickar  haid  tcl  how  that 

roy  mother 
Was  deid,  ira  hand,  he  tuke  to  him  ane 


Then  Meg,  my  wife,  did  murne  baith 

evin,  and  morrpw. 
Till  at  the  last  scho  deit,  for  verie  sor* 

row: 
And  quhen  the  vickar  hard  tell  my  wyfe 

was  deid. 
The  third  cow  he  cleikit  be  the  heid. 
Thair  upmestciayis,  that  wasofxaploch 

gray. 
The  vickar  gart  his  dark   bere  thamo 

away. 
Quhen  all  was  gane,  I  micht,  mak  nn 

debeat,  y 

Bot,  with  roy  bairns,  past,  for  tillbfgmj 

meat.  / 

Now,  half  I  tald  yow  the  black  verities 
How  I  am  broioht  into  Uiis  miserie, 

DILIGENCE^ 

"  How  did  the  parson?  Vvashe  notthj^ 
gude  freind  ? 

J*AUPEi^. 

"  The  devil  stick  him,  he  curst  me  for 

my  teind® ; 
And  halds  me  yit  under  that  sameproce^ 
That  gart  ipe    want  the  sacrament  aft 

Pasche. 
In  gude  faith,  schir,  thocht  he  vald  GUI' 

my  throt, 
I  haif na  geir  except  ane  Inglis  grot; 
Quhilk,  I  purpois  to  gif  ane  manoflavr. 

DILIGENCE. 

'^  Thou  art  the  daftest  fuill,  that  ever  I 

saw; 
Trows  th<iu,  roan,  be  the  law,  to  get  re* 

meid. 
Of  men  of  kirk?  Na,  nocbt  till  thou  be 

deid. 

FAUPSR. 

"  Schir,  be  quhat  law,  tell  me,  qufaare* 

for,  or  quhy  ? 
That  ane  vidcar  suld  tak  fra  me  thre  ky, 

uther  ; 
cerUin,  that  it  meant  the  ciwwM/oijr ;  ihepMrposeofthepoet  being  to  satirize  bollf. 
the  civil,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  Pauper  afterwards  says  to  the  Pardoner; 
•  Or  lo  the  b'isbop,  I  sal  pass  and  plenzie,  in  Sanct-Androis :  and;sumroon  )OW  to  the 
tamtc."  Again,  the  temporal  estate  says  to  the  spiriluality  :  ''  Gif  he  has  (altit,  suro-» 
nohd  him  to  your  senzie.**  The  senzie  was  plainly,  then,  an  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
(ynod,    in  the  modern  sense,  did  not  exist  in  that  age. 

^  mejizie;   the  group.  -Ao/r;  hoary. 

^  cozU  ;  coal ,  we  here  see,  that  coals  were  brought  to  the  to^irns,  on  mares'  backs. 

*  The  low  n  of  Air  is  here  brbught  in  merely  for  the  rhyme.  The  popr  man  lived, 
it  Xranent,  a  place  of  ancient  colliery ;  and  Ip  carry  coals  to  Edinburgh,  on  his  mar^, 
vas  a  natural  circumstance  ;  But,  the  town  of  Air  had  no  connection  with  the  man 
nd  hi*;"  mare.  Whala  gwM/t'was  to  Shakspeare,  according  to  Johnson,  a  rhifim 
v-ae  to  iiyndsay,  the  fatal  Cleopatra,  for  whom  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content 
O  Jose  it.     Yet,  is  the  story  well,  and  ably,  and  artfully  told. 

*  hcryald;  the  fine  paid  lo  the  landlord,  on  the  death  of  hi<  vassal  or  tenant* 
f  curst  mt for  m^  itind  ;  he  excommunicated  me  for  my  O^Mc. 


POETRr. 


^  Tbay  haif  na  law,  exceplaBd  contue- 

tude*, 
Quhilk  hw,  to  thaine,  is  sufficient  and 

gude. 

PilUPER. 

*^Arte  consuetude,  agaiits  the  common 

Weill, 
Sold  be  na  law,  I  think,  be  sweit  Sanct 

Geili. 
Quhare  will  ye  fnxd  that  law,  tell  gif  ye 

can  ? 
To  iak  thre  ky,  fr.i  ane  pure  husband 

nan. 
A»e,  for  my  fiither,  aad  for  my  wyfe  ane 

istber^ 
And  the  thrid  cow,  he  tuke  for  Maid  my 

mother*- 

DI1.IOCNCB. 

'    ^  It  is  tliair  law,  all  that  thay  haif  in  we, 
Tbocht  it  be  caw,  sow,  ganer^gryse,  or 

This  is  the  plain  and  forceable 
statement  of  a  sore  grievance,  un- 
exaggerated,  and  given  with  ten. 
fold  effect  for  that  reason.  The 
following  19  an  example  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and  in  its  kind  nothing  can 
be  better* 

rAVPEX. 

•»  Och  [  my  tordis,   for  the  hatie  Tri- 

nine, 
.Kemember  to  reformethe  consistorie; 
It  hes  mair  neid  of  reformatioun. 
Nor  Plutois  court,  schir,  by  coks  pas- 
noun, 

PA&SON. 

^<tuhal  caus  hes  thou,  iais  piltour,  for  t» 

pleinse, 
^uhare  was  ye  ever  summond  to  timtr 

seinze? 

PAVPBR. 

**  Marie,  I  lei^t  my  gossop  my  mear,  to 

fetch  hame  codis 
And  he  hlr  drounit  inU>  the  querrefl  hol- 

lis:'  ^ 

And  I  ran  tothi  consistorie,  for  to  pfeinze, 
And  thare  I  happinit  amang  ane  greidie 

roeinze. 
They  gave  me  first  ane  thing,  they  call 

citandum, 
Williin  aucht  dayis,  I  gat  bot  lybdlan- 

dum. 


'  excep^iTt^  consuetude. 

*  For  the  ror«-prM«r4,  or  mortuary. 

*  (juemllhollU;  ouarry-holes. 

*  The  feind  one  placic  ;  the  devil  a  plack. 

*  ihose  njoks,  they  croaked  wondrous  fiist^ 


Within  ane  mooetB,  I  gat  ad  offtmei' 

dmn^ 
In  half  ane  yen*,  I  f^t  inter  l^fuauhmf 
And  syne,  I  gal,  how  call  je  ii  ?  ad  /» 

plicandum : 
Bot,.  I  could  never  ane  word  fit  mHW> 

stand  him; 
And  than,  ihay  gart  roe  cast  oat  moa« 

pbckis. 
And  gart  me  pay,  for  feur-aBd  tweaCk- 

actis: 
B^,  or  limy  came  half  gste  to  £oaeU» 

dvm. 
The  ferod  ane  plack*  was  left  fbr  todtf» 

fend  him. 
ThiH,  Ihay  postponh  me  tw»  yeir^wift 

thair  iraine. 
Syne,  hodk  ad  octo,  bad  me  cum  i^aiae: 
And  than,  thif  rukis,  thay  rawpit  wonder 

fast*. 
For  sentence  silver,  thay  crytl  al  tie 

last. 
OCprortuncioMdim,  they  maid  me  wonki 

'^ne; 
Bot,  I  gat  never  my  gude  graj  noi 

againe.^ 

These  volames  are  so  carefuBy, 
and  so  ably  edited,  that  Mr.  Chal- 
mers will  not  be  offended,  if  Ae 
very  few  oversights  which  ne 
have  discovered,  are  pointed  out 
Vol  I.  p  42«.  line  ]l.  ihaw  is  re* 
diindant  both  in  sense  and  metre. 
Ditto,  p,  421.  The  stanza  shm]i 
have  been  marked  in  printinor.  Vol 
II.  p.  17.  B^edrfiefiiffe  is  explained 
bv  a  flouncing  whiffy  but  in  what 
glossary  can  we  fittd  this  explana- 
tion explained? 

The  shorter  poems  which  folbir, 
are  of  very  inferior  merit.  Tht 
Tragedie  of  the  Cardinali  is  in  the 
manner  of  Lydgace's  tragedies,  and 
the  mirror  of  magistrates,  it  is  a  sa« 
tire  upon  Cardinal  Beaten.  Tkt 
Histoiie  (^  Squyer  Meldrum  is  ge- 
nerally esteemed  the  best  of  Lynd- 
say's  poems :  we  differ  firom  this 
opinion,  and  think  it  infericMr  to 
tlie  Complaint  of  the  Papingo,  aind 
to  the  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estaitea. 
It  is  a  trae  hislory ,  with  aU  the  cli»- 
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^lacter  of  Romance.    William  Mel- 
drum  the  hero  was  the  Laird  of 
Cleish  and  Binns  in  Fifeshire.    The 
first  of  his  adventures  which  is  re- 
corded, happened  at   Craigfergus, 
when  the  Earl  of  Arran  burnt  it  in 
lSi3.    The  squire  then  rescued  a 
fair  Irish  lady  from  two  of  her  own 
soldiers,  who  had  stript  her  naked : 
upon  whachy  she  in  her  gratitude, 
begged  him  to  accept  her  as  his 
wife,  telling  him,  she  was  heiress 
to  a  thousand  a  year.     Meld  rum 
promised  to  many  her  when  he 
returned  from  France,   accepted  a 
f«by  ring  as  a  love  token,  took  his 
leave,  and  thought  no  more  of  her. 
in  France,  he  overthrows  in  single 
combat,  Maister  Talbart,  the  best 
jouster  of  the  English,   aad  on  the 
way  home,  he  takes  an  English  ship 
of  superior  force.    When  he  has  re- 
turned, he  is  lodged  one  night  in 
the  castle  of  a  yoimg  widow,  whose 
husband   had    been    his   kinsman. 
The  manners  of  the  age  are  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  this  story.     She 
^oes  into  his  bed-room  before  morn- 
ing, and  they  live  together  as  man 
and  wife,  expecting  a  dispensation 
that  tfaey  may  marry.  A  cruel  knight, 
(Sterling  of  Keir,  says,  history  for 
the  story  is  iiistorically  true  !)   en- 
raged that  she  did  not  marry  a  kins- 
man of  hhj  way  laid  him  with  three- 
score men,   »s  he  and  bis  seamen 
were   returnine    from    Edinburgh. 
The  squire  had  but  eight  men,  but 
be  would  not  fly:  and  with  them  he 
defended  himself  manfully,  till  they 
canoe  behind,  hamstrung  him,  and 
left  him  for  dead.     De  la  Bastie, 
who  acted  at  that  time,  as  regent 
for  the  Duke  of  Albany,  happened 
to  come  up,  pursued  the  assassins 
iaiiuediately,  and  threw  Sterling  into 
a  prison. 

The  squire  remained  a  cripple  as 
ioug  as  he  lived,  which  was  to  a 
good  old  age. 

The  testimeiit  of  Squyer  Mel- 
drum,  which  tbJlcws,  is  very  ornate 
and  flat,  and  appears  the  more  so 
from  its  contrast  to  the  Legend. 


The  last  of  Lyndsays  poems,  is 
Ane  Dialog  betwix  Experience  and 
ane  Onirteour^  if  the  miserabUl  Es^ 
tait  of  the  World,  commonly  called 
The  Monarchic.    It  i*  in  tlie  man- 
ner of  the  Cofjfessio  Amantis^  not 
perhaps  quite  so  dull,   and  rather 
upon  a  better  plan :  Gower  might 
have  gone  on  stringing  stones  toge- 
ther, as  long  as  he  pleased,  it  wa^ 
a  matter  of  choice  when  he  should 
leave  ofl^  but  when  old  Master  £x« 
perience  has  related  the  history,  la 
brief  of  the  four  monarchies,  shown 
that  the  papacy  is  the  fifth,  related 
all  that  he  believed  about  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  exhorted  the  coun- 
tries to  prepare  for  it,  there  could 
be  nothing  more  to  say.     It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  Lyndsay  makes 
it  a  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  tb^ 
soule  in  heaven,  to  see  the  torments 
of  the  damned ! 

Thay  sail  rejoyis  to  se  the  grek  dokmr 
Of  dampnit  folk  in  hell,  and  thair  lqr« 

ment^ 
Because  of  God  it  isthe  juste  jugement, 
Mr.  Chalmers  prefaces  his  copi- 
ous and  very  able  glossaiy,  with  s 
critical  account  of  his  predecessors 
in  this  branch  of  archasulogy,  and 
thus  concludes  his  labours. 

**  This  Glossary  nw'ght  have  been  en- 
larged: But,  enough  has  been  given, 
for  illustrating  the  obscurities  of  Lynd- 
say's  language,  as  well  as  for  settling  a 
point  of  much  greater  consequence,  the 
origin  of  the  Scotish  speech,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Tiie  ProUgotnena  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  colonization  of  Scotl^d,  by 
the  Gothic  Saxons  :  The  Glos$aty  shows 
the  real  original  of  the  Scotish  speech  to 
be,  in  fact,  the  Anglo-Sax(«i^ :  And,  the 
inference,  which  must  be  deduced,  from 
both,  by  sound  reasoners,  is,  ihat  the 
vulgar  scruples,  on  this  subject,  mu^t  be 
sacrificed  to  the  genuine  truih,  which  at- 
tests, that  the  Scotish  speedi  of  North- 
Britain  is  better  Saxon,  but  worse  English, 
than  the  Gothic  language  of  South-Bri- 
Uin.'* 

The  character  or  rather  the  opin- 
ions of  the  poet,  are  thus  statea  by 
his  editor. 


4d4 


POirtKt. 


•*  Litite  oFLynJsiiy's  personal  charac- 
ter can  now  be  kno^n,  but  wlmt  is  to  be 
gfeaned  from  his  writings.  He  entered 
with  great  and  persevering  zeal  into  the 
letigious  diitputesy  which  began  with  his 
youth,  and  did  not  end  with  his  death. 
From  those  disputes,  he  imbibed,  no 
doubt,  his  peculiar  tenets.  He  is  conti- 
Aoally  taHiing  about  preordinate,  and 
predcBliiuUe:  and,  we  might  suppose, 
lirom  the  frequency,  and  the  manner  of 
bis  mention  of  the^e  topics,  that  he  had 
adopted  the  absurd  doctrine  of  a  God  in- 
finitely good,  preordaining  one  half  of 
tnankmd  to  perdition.  But,  I  have  been 
•old,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  wh6  pe^u^ed  his  works,  at  my 
desire,  that  hi«  notion?  may  be  undcr- 
atood  in  a  qualified  sense.  He  wa^  plainly 
B  iMthemn,  in  bis  principles,  and  in  his 
perseverance?  he  appears  to  have  bor- 
rowed nothing  from  John  Knc^x,  who 
was  born  in  1505,  nor  from  Calvin,  who 
was  born  in  1509;  and  who  were  of 
course  younger  reformers  than  himself. 
Where  he  would  have  stopped,  as  a  re- 
fermer,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell :  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  gone  the  length  of  Knox, 
€>f  overturning  the  temporalitie,(oT  reform- 
ing the  spirit ualitie.  While  he  flourished, 
he  saw,  or  he  might  have  seen,  a  vast 
and  a  continued  reformation  in  the  S/a- 
tnteBook,  and  in  \hQ  Seotican  Councils: 
but,  like  other  reformers,  he  was  not 
much  struck  with  what  was  done,  either 
by  the  church,  or  state ;  a«  it  was  not 


Art.  II.  Ballads  and  lyrical  Pieces.    J5[y  Walter  Scott,  Esq.     8vo.  pp«  180. 


These  pieces  have  been  collect- 
ed  from  various  publications  with  a 
view  of  accomodating  the  public 
-separately  with  the  whole  of  Mr. 
8cott*s  original  poetry,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min-, 
•trel,  which  forms  a  volume  by  itself. 
We  have  afrcady,  in  our  account  of 
the  Border  Minstrelsy,  testified  our 
admiration  of  Mr.  Scott's  ballads 
there  given,  particularly  that  enti- 
tled *'  Cadyow  Castle.'^  We  like- 
wise expressed  onr  regret  that  the 
romantic,  rather  than  the  historical 
ballad,  should  usually  have  been  the 

Srototype  of  modern  imitators.  (Ann. 
ev,  vol.  2.  p.  533.)     The  "  Tales 
pf  Wonder"  from  whici]^  spnae  of  the 


done  according  to  his  model,  tfe  seems 
to  have  gone  before  Knox,  in  doubting 
the  lawfulness  of  ike  regimaU  ofrpomaa 
and,  he  preceded  Buchanan,  as  to  some 
of  his  opinions,  rn  his  Dejurc  regni  aptd 
Scotos;  for  we  may  hear  our  satirist  crj 
out  in  his  play  : 

'  Quhat  IS  ane  king  ?  Nocht  but  an  oi^ 

ciar, 
'  To  cause  his  leigis  live  in  equitie.'  " 

On  every  account  it  was  highly 
desirable,   that  there  should  be  a 
good  edition  of  Lyndsay'»  works. 
We  wish  Mr.  Chalmers  would  edit 
his   contemporary    poets    likewise, 
Dunbar  in  particular.    These  vo- 
lumes are  very  accurately  printed;  ^ 
but  there  is  something    peculiarly  ] 
aukward  in  the  mode  oX  heading  thi  \ 
pages,   for  instance,  The  is  in  the 
inner  corner  of  one  page  in  a  small 
t}-pe,  and  Dreniein  the  inner  comer 
of  the  other. 

Happy  are  the  Scotch  poets^  for 
they  shall  find  editors.  Is  it  not 
disgraceful,  that  of  all  Chaucei^i 
works,  only  the  Canterbury  Tales 
haveyet  been  well  editcd,that  Pierce 
Plowman  has  not  been  printed  ftf 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  aud 
that  three  fourths  of  our  metrical 
romances  are  still  unpublished  I 


Ballads  are  taken,  are  all  bulk 
upon  supernatural  events,  sothatex- 
cept  "  Cadyow  Castle,"  every  poem 
of  length  in  the  present  volaine 
owes  its  origin  to  the  grotesque  tia- 
ditions  and  fantastic  whimsies  of 
barbarian  superstition.  These  lying 
legends,  in  the  very  nature  of  thing* 
must  soon  become  despicable  la 
the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  and  un- 
believing public,  and  therefore 
they  afford  but  a  sorry  material  to 
the  labours  of  genius  and  the  em- 
beHishments  of  taste.  But  the  hand 
of  the  poet  has  impressed  on  many 
passages  of  these  wild  ballads,  traces 
of  superior  workmanship  which  ifiTill 
continvi^  tg  excite  admiration  long 
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ftftet  the  shuddering  astonishmenl 
that  a  "  Tale  of  Wonder'*  is  intend* 
ed  to  awaken,  shall  have  subsided 
into  indiiFerence  or  contempt.  On# 
of  the  most  striking  of  th^se  is  in 
"  Lord  Ronald)"  and  describes  the 
second  sight. 

— **  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Morna's 
deatb> 

No  more  on  roe  shall  rapture  rise. 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

''E'en  then,    when  o'er   the   heath  of 
woe, 
Where  sunk  ray  hopei  of  love  and 
famet 
I  bade  my  harp's  wild  waitings  flow. 
On  me  the  seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

*'  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven. 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  wo^. 

To   dash    each   glimpse    of.  joy,    was 
given— 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

f  The  bark  thou  saw'st,    yon    summer 
morn. 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 
iAy  eye  oeheld  her  dashed  and  torn. 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

**  Thy  Fergus  loo— thy  sister's  son. 
Thou  saws't,  wuh  pride,  the  gallant's 
power. 

As  marching  'gainst  the  lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  £irts  of  huge  Benmore. 

*'  Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans*  wave, 
A%    down     Benvoirlich's    side   they 
wound, 
Heard'st  but  the  ptbrochf,   answering 
brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

fl    heard    the  groans,    I   marked  the 
tears, 

I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore. 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 

He  poured  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

''And    thou,    who  bidst   me  think   of 

b!is<, 
•  And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee, 
And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss, — 
That  heart,   O  Ronald,    bleeds  for 
thee! 


*'  I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow  5 
I  hear  thy  Warnipg  Spirit  cry ; 

The  corpse-lights  dance — they're  gone^ 
and  now . . . . ! 
No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye  1"——* 

"  The  eve  of  St.  John,''  has  con* 
siderable  merit  of  execution,  but 
there  i9  an  obscurity  in  the  story 
which  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  there  is  poetical  jus-* 
tice  in  the  catastrophe.  The  Barony 
appears  to  have  been  a  duellist,  not 
an  assassin,  for  ^^  His  helmet  was 
hacked  and  hewed,"  *^  His  acton 
pierced  and  tore,"  and  if  he  had 
previous  knowledge  of  his  wife** 
criminal  attachment,  was  he  deserv- 
ing of  punishment  for  takine  ven- 
geance on  her  seducer?  ff  not, 
what  was  his  cause  of  quarret 
with  the  knight?  '^Thomas  the 
Rhymer,"  (of  which  ballad  only 
the  third  part  is  bv  Mr.  Scott)  and 
the  long  notes  and  antiquarian  dis- 
sertations accompanying  it,  though 
quite  in  their  place  in  the  Border 
Sf  instrelsy,  do  not  appear  so  in  the 
present  collection,  where  they  oc- 
cupy 60  pages  (a  third  part  of  the 
volume)  which  certainly  ought  to 
have  heen  devoted  exclusively  to 
original  poetry. 

"  The  Fire-King  is  a  highly  fan- 
ciful production ;  the  narrative  is 
very  picturesque,  and  the  diction 
often  animated;  but  the  galloping 
metre  in  which  it  is  composed  has 
produced  a  slovenly  redundance  of 
expletives:  and  we  are  vexed  to 
hear  the  energetic  minstrel  of  Cad- 
yow  and  Branksome  drawling  out 
such  ballad-monger  lines  as 

*'  But  his  heart  it  vmis  hardened,  his  pur- 
pose was  gone,"  f 

"  His  breath  U  vms  lightning,  his  voice 
it  was  storm/' 

or  such  a  stanza  as 


«  7ar/tf}i».— The  full  Highland  dress,  made  of  the  chequered  stuff  eo  tenned. 
^  f^itrock^A  piece  4^f  martial  nnuic,  adapted  to  the  Highland  bsg-ptpe. 


#w 


POETRY. 


••  Tfie  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  blessed 

bound, 
Tbe  count  he  wa$  left  to  the  vulture  and 

hound  i 
jHer  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lad/   did 

bring ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire- 

KingV 

In  this  and  two  or  three  other  in- 
stances, the  taste  of  our  author  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  materially  by 
iiis  literary  partnership  with  Mr. 
Lewis.  The  poem  called  HellveU 
Ijn^  founded  on  a  touching  fact, 
inA  possessed  of  much  general 
beauty,  begins  with  the  following 
stanza. 

**  I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 
Hellvellyn. 
I^es   and    mountains    beneath   roe 
gleamed  mUiy  and  wide  ; 

All  wa<i  still.  sav<;,  by  His,  when  the  ea- 
gle wa<i  yelling. 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  re- 
.plied. 

On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the 
Red^tam  was  bending. 

And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  de- 
fend! ng* 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was 
ascending. 
When  I  marked  the  $ad  spot  where  tlie 
wanderer  had  died/^ 

$urely  it  would  have  been  a  very 
allowable  poetic  license  to  have 
changed  or  omitted  tbe  odd  name  of 
Catchedicam !  and  is  not  the  imper- 
fect teose  strangely  employed  to  de- 
note the  relative  situations  of  masses 
proverbiidly  fixed  and  unchanging  ? 
It  is  alipost  imnossible  to  write  m 
measure  like  tiiat  here  employed, 
without  falling  into  quaintnesses  and 
improprieties ;  why  will  a  poet  who 
need  never  employ  such  means  of 
engaging  attention,  stoop  to  these 
mrHfices  of  the  art ;  and  why  abovdf 

•  There  is  a  Scotticism  in  the  quantity  of  the  word  "  Fire"  in  th^s  verse.      OaT 
northern  neighbours  in  some  cases  give  a  liquid  the  power  of  a  voweU  and  thus  ^x^ 
a  sjliablen^so  our  author  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
"  And  when  in  studious  mood  he  paced 
"  Saint  Kenligem'*  hall.*'  - 
To  so  English  ^ar  this  peculiarity  destroys  the  messure^ 


all,  has  be  permitted  himself  the 
bad  taste  of  applying  them  to  a  pa- 
thetic subject  ? 

The  ^Wild  Huntsman,"  tran- 
slated or  imitated  from  Blirger  b  a 
poem  of  very  great  merit;  the  vi- 
vid and  natural  painting  it  contains, 
and  the  strong  and  avmil  moral  it 
affords,  give  a  dignity  to  its  wild- 
ness,  an  interest  to  its  impossbi- 
lities,  which  a  drijtkss  tale,  bov- 
ever  poetical,  cannot  hope  to  ac- 
quire. Tbe  story  runs  thus.  A 
certain  **  Wildgrave,  or  keeper  of 
a  royal  forest,  was  so  much  addicteJ 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
otherwise  so  profligate  and  cmel^ 
that  he  not  only  followed  this  im- 
hallowed  amusement  on  the  sabbath, 
and  other  days  consecrated  to  rdi- 
gioiis  duty,  but  accompanied  it 
with  the  most  unheard  of  oppr&- 
sion  of  the  poor  peasants  who 
were  under  his  vassalage.*'  Going 
forth  one  Sunday  morning  with  Im 
hounds,  he  is  joined  by  two  stranger 
horsemen. 

*'  Who  was  each  stranger^  left  and  rigiib 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  teO  ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  whii^ 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 

The  right-hand  horseman,   jofcj^  and 
fair. 

His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glaie. 

Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  raj. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  hlgfe$ 
Cried,    '  welcome,    welcome,   wih 
lord! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea*  or  dky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afioniP 

'  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  ki)cfl»* 
Cried    the    fair  youth,   with    «lirai 
voice; 
/  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 
-  Exchange  the  rude  unhallowed  i 
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*'  To-4ftyj  the  lU-omened  chase  forbear> 
Yon  bell  jret  summons  to  the  fane ; 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear. 
To-morrow    thou    mav'st   mourn   in 


vam. 


''  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !'' 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song, 
Andbellsy  and  books,  and  mysteries. % 

TbeWildgrave  daringly  follows 
bise^ilconnsellor;  and  pursues  the 
frantic  chace  without  fear  or  pity ; 
tiumplingoverharvestfieldsyslaugh-  , 
tering  cattle,  aud  running  over  a 
poor  man  who  crosses  the  way. 
The  hunted  stag  at  length  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  chapel  of  a  hermitage. 
The  hermit  and  the  fair  horseman 
in  vain  implore  the  Wildgrave  to 
stop ;  the  swartbjr  stranger  urges 
hini  on,  and  he  cries — 

'<  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 

Thy  altar,  -and  its  rites,  I  spurn ; 
Hot  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song. 

Not  God    himself    shall   make   me 
tumV— 
He  spurs  his  horse,  he*winds  his  horn, 

*'  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla  ho  !''— 
But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne. 

The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go* 

And  horse,  and  man,  and  horn,  and 
hound. 

And  clamour  of  the  chase,  was  gone ; 
For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 

A  deadly  silence  reigned  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  earl  around ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn  i 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  1i!itens  for  his  trusty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reached  his  ears : 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears^ 
Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 

Dark,  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades,  ^p^*- 

Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke ; 

Jind,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

Ann.  Rev,  \qu  V. 


**  Oppressor  of  creation  fair! 

Apostate  spirits'  hardened  tool ! 
Scorner  of  God  !  Scourge  of  ihe  poor ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

'<  Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood  ; 

For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proiid, 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his3ii(d."-— 

'Twas  hushed:  one  flash,    of    sombre 
glare. 
With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown  ; 
Up  rose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chilled  each  nerve  and 
bone. 

'  Cold  poured  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 
A  rising  wind  began  to  sing. 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still, 

Brought  storm  and    tempest  on  iti 
wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call ; — ^her  entrails  rend ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell^. 
Mixed  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

\\^|^a«tly  huntsman  next  arose, 
\V^||nay  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

Hisej'e  like  midnight  lightnin?  glows^ 
His  »teed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  (horn. 
With  many  a  shriek  of  lielpless  woe  ;' 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn,* 
And,  "  hark  away,  and  holla  ho  I" 

Tht^  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse,  ' 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appalled,  he  signs  the  freauent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ^rs.'' 

These  are  stanzas  of  no  common? 
excellence.  Mr.  Scott  has  tried  his 
strength  with  Dryden,  and  may 
stand  uninjured  in  the  proud  com- 
parison* The  author  of  "  The  lay 
of  the  last  Minstrel,"  is  undoubt-. 
edly  the  first  narrative  poet  of  the 
a^.  He  pursued  his  tale  with  all 
bis  mind  and  soul,  and  heart  and 
strength  ;  his  own  Wildgrave  was 
not  more  eager;  arid  we  follow  him 
It^reatliless,  but  unconscious  of  fa- 
tigue. To  win  our  entire  approba- 
tion^ let  him  exert  a  stricter  judg- 
menft  in  the  chbice  of  his  sulDrje'cts, 
diikd  let  him  throw  asid6  that  puny 
alfoctation  which  is  unworthy  of  his^ 
pQvieis,  and  foreign  to  his  genius  I 
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Art.  III.  Epuiteh  Ode$,  andoihtr  Poems.    Bjf  Thomas   Hoosk,  Ecq.4kv 
ABOUT  six  years  a^,  Mr.  Moore    be  understood  as  acc«sin|;  Ini  of 


pablished  a  volume  of  Poems  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Little.  When 
«ii  author  publishes  either  anony- 
mously or  in  a  fictitious  character, 
the  critic  though  he  should  know" 
bis  name  ouglit  not  to  divulge  it. 
These  poems  however  are  publicly 
known  to  be  Mr.  Moore's,  and  are 
always  advertized  with  his  other 
works.  Nevertheless  if  the  present 
Tolume  had  not  been  characterised 
by  the  same  licentiousness  of  morals, 
we  shonld  not  now  have  referred  to 
his  former  misdeeds. 

The  literature  of  the  present 
jtieign  has  been  distinguished  by  its 
moral  purity,  the  effect,  and  in  its 
turn  the  cause  of  an  improvement 
national   manners.      A   fcUher 


any  systematic  design  against  mo- 
rality, we  are  no  beiieren  in  sock 
plots ;  but  if  such  had  been  hisde- 
sign,  if  be  bad  been  engaged  in  a 
abominable  a  coa«piiacy  asevertk 
Abb6  Barrenl  invented,  and  tb 
anti-jacobins  affected  to  belieFe,k 
could  not  have  promoted  it  morerf- 
fectualiy.  Young  men  recite  a 
Companies  such  of  his  poena* 
may  decently  be  recited,  thcjf  m 
very  pretty  and  very  sentioieirtri: 
young  ladies  admire  them,  eoqiiii 
whose  they  are,  and  request  to 
borrow  the  book.  Then  cooKlk 
sort  of  dowiicast^look  and  decat 
hi^'sitation  which  supply  the  pke 
of  a  blush,  a  confession  that  thft 
are  some  things  in  the  book  wiwk 


in    national   manners 

might  without  fear,  have  put  into    render  it  not"  quite  proper  to  W 

his  daughters  hands  any  book  wbich^  put    into  a  lady's  hands,  andii 

issued  from    the    press,  if   it  did    otTer  to  transcripe  some  of  the tet 

not  bear  either  in  its  title  page  or    pieces  for  her.     In  all  this  there  k 

frontispiece  manifest  tokens  that  it    no  evil  intended  ;  but  is  it  a  wrangtt 

was  desigt>ed  as  furniture  for  the  '  suspicion  that  the  book  thus  cbiv* 

brothel.    This  was  particularly  the    tcred,  while  it  isthusrecomineiKie^ 

case  with  our  poets.     Mr.  Moore, 

however,    ^as  thought    proper  to 

tread  in  the  steps  ot  Suckling  and 

Sedley,  and  that  class  of  pernicious 

writers  who  address  themselves  to 

the  basest  parts  of  our  nature.     He 

is  less  obscene  indeed,  for  the  age 

will  not  bear  obscenity,  but  he  is 


MOt  less  licentious;  provocatives 
must  not  be  openly  and  avowedly 
administered,  but  tiiey  may  bemixei^ 
up  inswcet.meat^and  sugar-plumbs. 
The  merits  or  dttmerits  of  ids  vo* 
lume  in  other  respects  do  |iot  de- 
•erve  to  be  noticed  ;  no  merit  can 
atone  for  this  offence,  and  all  oUier 
fauKs  are  insignilicant  in  conipari* 
son  with  it. 

It  is  on  every  account  greatly  to 
be  rogretted  that  tiiis  gentleman 
should  thns  have  pcM'verted  his  ta- 
lents. HisVit,  his  fancy,  his  learn- 
ing would  have  obtained  for  him  a 
good  fame  as  easily  as  the  evil  one 
which  he  \^w^  cho&cii.     Let  us  not 


will  be  sometimes  secretly  prDcurM 
and  can  there  be  any  doubt  idtf 
effect  its  secret  perusal  will  pi»» 
duce  ? 

Mr.  Moore  may  very  possibly  h 
•urprised  at  finding  himself  accusd 
as  a  corrupter  of  the  public  in«Mik 
Indeed  he  has  shewn  this  io  a  inf 
sufficiently  remarkable,  by  appeil- 
ing  from  his  critics  not  to  the  puUKj 
but  to  the  pistol,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  the  Ultima  Baiio  Segy»i 
the  Ultima  Ratio  Rcdtnermimia^ 
The  experiment  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. It  is  well  that  it  was  not  moil 
so.  He  might  have  fallen  with  4i 
crime  of  suicide  to  answer  for,  « 
he  might  have  lived  with  the  weige 
of  murder  upon  his  soul.  Tlhl 
cause  must  indeed  be  a  weji  (»* 
which  appeals  to  the  laws  of  lionow> 
as  they  are  called,  upon  a  questioB 
of  morality,  as  if  amancouldwask 
his  hands  clean  in  blood!  But  Wf 
moraUaie  the  montU  of  th«  vrorMv 
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Even  in  the  'composition  of  such 
poems  as  these  which  we  arc  cen- 
suring[,  he  is  innocent  of  any  evil 
intKntion  ;  a  little  levity  he  would 
acknowledge,  a  little  warmth  of 
colouring,  and  so  forth,  in  that  sort 
of  language  with  which  men  ^loss 
over  their  favourite  vices  ano  de- 
qeive  themselves.  Youth,  ^aiet^, 
and  thoughtle^ness  would  be  his 
excuses  if  he  admitted  that  any 
excuse  was  needful.  Of  religion 
lod  morality  he  has  taken  no  thought 
IS  yet;  that  time  howerer  may 
Qome.  He  may  be  a  father  and  seek 
to  hide  from  his  son  and  his  daugh« 
ter  his  own  works,  knowing' that  by 
die  thoughtsand feelings  which  they 
excite,  he  would  prepare  the  one  for 
idultery,  and  lead  the  other  himself 
to  the  orothel  door ! 


The  publication  of  a  licentious 
book  is,  of  ail  iiigh  crimes  which 
can  be  committed  against  the  well 
being  of  society,  that  for  which 
there  is  the  least  temptation  and  the 
least  excuse.  It  is  a  sin  totfa^  con- 
sequences of  which  tio  limits  can 
be  assigned,  and  those  consequences 
no  after  repentance  can  counter-* 
act.  Whatever  remorse  of  con- 
science the  writer  may  feel,  will  be 
of  no  avail ;  the  agonies  of  a  dcath« 
bcid  repentance  cannot  cancel  one 
single  copy  of  the  thousands  which 
he  has  sent^ abroad,  and  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  is 
the  author  the  pander  of  posterity^ 
and  so  long  is  he  heaping  up  guilt 
upon  himself  in  perpetual  accumu- 
lation. 


Aax.  IV.     Obei'on,    a    Poem,     From   the  German  of  IVicland.     By  WilliaijC 
SoTUEBY,  Esq.  In  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo. 


THE  first  edition  of  Mr.  Sothe- 
by's translation  of  Wieland's  Obe* 
Km  preceded  the  commencement  of 
rar  annals.  New  to  us,  we  shall 
kllotas  much  space  for  its  consider- 
ktioo,  as  if  it  were  new  to  the  pub- 
ic :  There  is  a  pleasure  in  noticing 
Kcellence,  and  in  expatiating  on  the 
iner  arts.  One  is  betrayed  into  the 
reicome  illusion  that  a  portion  of 
heir  lustre,  a  halo  of  their  brillt* 
oce  may  overspread  even  the  sa^ 
ellitious  vapours  that  strive  to  oma- 
nent  their  course. 

Wieland,  though  not  the  sub- 
imest,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
rerman  poets.  His  best  work  is 
lie  Oberon.  In  its  native  country 
t  passes  for  the  finest  poem  which 
lodern  Europe  has  produced,  since 
le  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso : 
or  is  this  ^national  verdict  of  the 
lermaos  unlikely  to  be  ratified  by 
more  cosmopolite  tribunal.  The 
kradise  Lost  and  the  Messiah,  both, 
otwithstaadinfl^their  laftiness,  want 
Araotion ;  aod  their  classiQal  value 
in  danger  of  being  progressively 
ipairad  by  the  enfeeblement   or 
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variation  of  religious  impressions* 
The  Araucana and  the H^nriade  ara 
still  less  interesting,  and  display  no 
powers  of  imagination.  The  Lusiad 
alone  has  the  romantic  character  of 
nivthology  and  picturesque  vividness 
of  description  which  may  entitle  it 
to  comparison  with  the  Oberon ;  but 
the  fable  of  the  Lusiad  is  driftless 
and  incomplete;  it  excites  no  cu« 
riosity,  it  strains  with  no  suspense ; 
and  the  mixt  machinery,  which  as- 
signs Bacchus  and  Venus  to  the 
Hindoos  for  protectors  agahist  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  virgin-mother,  dis* 
gusts  by  its  breach  of  costume  still 
more  than  by  its  ludicrous  profane* 
ness. 

The  plot  or  story  of  Oberon  is 
drawn  from  an  old  French  romance 
entitled  Histoire  de  I/uon  de  Bar" 
deatuv.  The  original  author  is  un- 
known; but  he  appears  to  have 
flourished  atTroyes  in  Champagne, 
where  abook  fair  was  annually  held, 
and  a  manufactory  of  literature -was 
estabHshed  in  very  early  times. 
Lord  Berners,  the  tmnslator  also  of 
Froissart,  by  his  version  of  this  ro. 
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mance,  first  introduced  the  character 
of  Oberon  to  the  notice  of  the  Eng- 
U:>h  poets.  Chaucer,  in  narrating 
the  story  of  January  w..d  May,  had 
called  thii  king  of  the  fairies,  Pluto : 
but  in  Drayton's  Niaiphidia,  in 
Shakspeare's  '  Mtdsummcr-nights 
Dream,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Masque, 
and  in  all  the  )K)ets  subsequent  to 
Lord  Bjriiers,  the  name  Oberon  is 
steadily  assigned  to  the  monarch  of 
the  Elves. 

The  History  of  Sir  Huon  of  Bor- 
deaux consists  of  two  pjirts;  of 
which  the  first  only  has  supplied  ma- 
terials to  Wieland  .  it  is  divided  into 
i&ixty  chapters  of  which  the  argu- 
ment may  be  thus  condensed.  Char- 
.  lemagneis  desirous  <)f  resigning  his 
crown,  not  to  Louis  who  is  too- 
young,  but  to  Chariot,  who  had 
killed  Baldwin  the  son  of  Oger  the 
Dane. 

Amaury,   the  friend  of  Chariot. 
recommends    lo    the    emperor    to 
-  seize  the  estate  of  the  late  Siegwin, 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  the  preju- 
dice of   bis  minor'  sons  Huon  and 
Gerard,  and  to  endow  Chariot  with 
it    The   Duke  of  Nismes,  having 
dissuaded  this  confiscation,  obtains 
leave  to  invite  the  two  sons  of  Siegr 
will  to  serve  Charles.    The  duchess 
promises  to  send  them  the  ensuing 
Easter:  Amaury  and  Chariot  plan 
to  waylay  and  atssassiuate  them.  The 
tons  of  Siegwin,  travelling  to  Paris 
in  company  with  the  Abb6  of  Clug- 
ny,  are  suddenly  attacked  :  Amau- 
iry  wounds  Gerard,  and  Chariot  is 
killed  by  Huon.     Huon  arrives  at 
court    and  accmses    Chariot   of   a 
reacheious  attack.     Amaury  comes 
*th  the  dead  body  of  Clmbt,  and 
•  the  blame  on  Huon^-^Nrapeal  is 
^4>    the  judgement    or    God: 
-y  falls  in  tlieduel,  but  with- 
Titing  his  accusation.  Chnr- 
banishes  Huon  but  is  in* 
he  peers  to  modify  this 
d  to  permit  his  return, 
tcbes  from  Babylon  a 
wd  and  four  dou-* 


ble  teeth  of  the  Emir  Gattdisae^ 
whose  daughter  he  is  to  kiss  in  her 
father's  presence^  and  to  bring  with 
him  to  France.''  Huon  undertakes 
the  exploit,  j^oes  to  Rome,  con-* 
fesses  himself  to  the  Pope,  and 
meets  with  an  uncle  who  accompa- 
nies him  to  Jerusalem. 

After  paying  their  devotions  at 
the  tomb  of  Godfirey  of  Bologiie, 
they  set  off  for  Babylon,  and  find 
in  a  hermitage  Gerosme,  an  old 
squire  of  Huon's  father,  who  tells 
them  of  a  w  ood  near,  in  which  king 
Oberon,  who  is  three  feet  high  but 
of  angelic  countenance,  keeps  his 
court.  **  The  words  of  the  dwarf 
are  so  pleasant  to  hear  that  none  can 
get  quit  of  him,  and  if  yon  aToid 
speaking  he  w  ill  canss  it  to  hail  and 
thunder  in  orJer  to  compel  you  ta 
go  with  hiiji."  Huoii  resolves  to 
cross  the  enchanteil  forest.  *        * 

These  incidents,  which  fill  twenty 
chapters  of  the  old  romance,  are 
neatly  framed  in  a  single  canto  by 
the  poet.  Huon  and  his  attendants 
next  enter  the  wood.     Oberon  ap- 

1»roaches  ^^cladinarichrobespftrk* 
ing  with  jewels,  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
his  hand,  and  a  bugle->honi  on  hi» 
neck,"  which  tlie  fiaiiries  of  the  isle 
Chifalonia  had  made.  Gloriana  had 
endowed  it  with  the  power  of  curing 
disease,  Transolina  with  that  of  as* 
suagiog  hunger  and  thirst,  and  Ma- 
rafasa  with  t)iat  of  exciting  to  stog: 
and  to  dance.  The  dwarf  acaBts> 
Huon  and  his  attendants,  and,  being 
displeased  at  their  silence,  raises  t 
storm.  ObcTon  next  sounds  the 
horn  which  compels  Huon  and  his 
comrades  tp. dance  and  sing.  He 
then  twangs  his  bowstring,  when 
four  hundred  men  annear  and  sur* 
round  the  4xavcllcrs.'  Oberon  pre- 
tends to  order  their  punishment; 
butGioriana,  one  of  die  fairy-sfJ- 
diers,  pleads  for  them,  and*  acivtses 
Oberon  to  ad4res^.tl9ieitt^onee  more. 
A  conversation  b<;^'iii|i  Oberon 
says  he  is  a  son  of  Julius  Csasar  by 
th^  lady  of  Chi&Lonia,  who  wasfiMr* 
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«ieriy  beloved  by  Florimon  of  Al- 
bany.   A  fairy,  who  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  bkth  of  Oberon,  be- 
atowed  on  him  the  gift  that  after 
three  years.of  age  he  should  grow 
DO  taller  :  anotlier  fairy,  Transelina, 
the  gift    to  read  the  thoughts  of 
others :  a  third  the   gift  to  pass  in- 
stantly from  place  to  place.     Obe- 
roa  adds  that  be  is  king  of  Mommur, 
and  is  one  day  to  die  and  be  buried 
at  Paris*     Oberon  then  builds  a  pa- 
lace instantaneously,  and  otFers  a 
grand  repast  to  the  tmveilers,  during 
which  be  produces  a  cup  which  fills 
itself  witn  wine    in    the  hand  of 
every  one  who  has  not  committed  a 
mortal  sin.     Oberon  gives  to  Huon 
the  horn  and  the  cup,  and  dismisses 
him  with  ominous  but  affectionate 
tears.     Huon  arrives  at  Tourmont, 
where  he  finds  a  second  uncle,  who 
is  become  a  moslem,  and  in  whose 
hand  the  cup  remains  dry.     This 
apostate  contrives  treachery  against 
Huon,  and  attacks  his  retinue  ;  but 
the  sound  of  the  horn  diverts*  the 
soldiery  from  warfare  to  dancing. 
Oberon  appears  with  a  large  anuy, 
and  the  people^  of  Tourmont  agree 
to  be'  b'lptized.     Oberon  cautions 
Huon  against  the  giant  Angulaifer : 
*'  two  brazen  men  with  fiails^tand 
threshing  at  his  pate."     Huon  goes 
to  the  tower  and  delivers  the  damsel 
Sebille :    he  slays    the  giant    and 
takes  his  ring.     Huon  arrives  at  the 
shore  of  theUed  Sea:    Malebron, 
a  fairy  of  Oberon's  train,  in  the 
/orm  of  atriton,  carries  Huon  across, 
and  lands  htm  in  a  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  close  to  Babylon.     By 
means  of  AngulaSer^s  ring,  Huon 
enters  the  palace ;   strikes  oiF  the 
bead  of  theVsulun's    eight    hand 
neighbour,  kisses  the  beautiful  £s- 
clarmonde  in  her  father's  presence, 
is  attacked,  is  overpowered,  is  drag. 
eed  to  prison.*  Esclp-monde  visits 
him  in  confinement.     Ger^sme,  and 
the  rest  of  Huongs  companions  ar- 
rive at  Babj^lon,  and  plot  with  Es- 
clarmonde  in  his  behalf.   The  giant 


Agrappart  comes  to  levy  tribute  on 
Babylon ;  the  sultan  is  dismayjed : 
Huon  offers  to  fight  the  giant :  be 
is  set  free  for  that  purpose,  takes 
the  giant  prisoner,  and  compels 
him  to  receivifirl>aptism.  Huon 
then  sounds  his  horn,  and,  by  Obe^ 
ron's  assistance,  massacres  all  the 
Babylonians  who  will  not  turn  Chris- 
tictns.  He  tlien  cuts  oif  the  Sultan's 
head,  and  beard,  and  draws  his 
teeth,  which  Oberon  conceals  in 
tJie  si.le  of  poor  Gerosme.  Oberon 
forbids  Huon  to  have  carnal  com- 
m€*rce  with  Esclurmonde,  before 
they  arrive  at  Home,  and  are  re- 
gularly married  ;  i)resents  him  with 
a  yacht,  and  leaves  him  with  omi- 
nous tear:;.  Huon,  having  bestow- 
ed the  lady  Sebille  on  an  cinir,  sets 
sail,  and  is  tempted  to-  infringe  at 
sea  the  chaste  iniunctioni  of  Oberon. 
A  tempest  wrecks  the  vessel  onade- 
sert  island.  Pirates  carry  oif  Esolar-* 
monde.  Huon  is  left  bound  to  a 
tree.  Admiral  Galatlreof  An&lenne 
takes  the  ship  of  the  pirates^  one  of 
whom  prevails  on  King  Yvoirin  ^f 
Montbranc  to  order  Galaffre  to  give 
up  the  prize.  At  the  instigation  of 
Glorian,  Oberon  sends  Malebron  to 
deliver  Huon  in  the  form  of  atriton: 
this  spirit  swims  with  him  across  the 
sea  to  Montbranc,  where  a  minstrel 
informs  Huon  of  the  fortunes  of 
Esclarmonde.  Huon  oifei-s  his  ser* 
vices  to  King  Yvoirin,  and  wins  a 
game  at  chess  of  his  daughter,  but 
declines,  frou>  fidelity  for  Esclar- 
monde to  avail  himself  of  the  con-* 
ditions  of  victory.  Huon  joins  the 
expedition  Against  Anfalerme,  and 
kills  the  nephew  of  Galalfre,  for 
which  he  receives  great  honouifb 
from  Yvoirin.  Gerosme  arrives  tft 
Anfalerme,  enters  ttie  service  of 
Galaffre,  and  becomes  engaged 
against  Huon;  but>  they  discover 
each  other  on  the  field  of  battl^. 
E:iclarmonde  is  restored  to  Huon : 
they  arrive  at  Rome :  they  are  niai^ 
ried  by  tl>e  Pope.  ' 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  wild 
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and  unconth  storj'. book  which  ori- 
ginally supplied  Wieland  with  the 
more  prom'nent  adventures  re- 
lated in  his  metrical  romance.  The 
skill  by  him  exerted  in  suppressing 
the  unconnected,  the  anachronic, 
the  dissonant  circunistancos,  in  with- 
drawing the  needless  personages  and 
anecdotes,  in  supplying  new  inci- 
dents where  the  fable  was  abrupt  or 
incomplete,  in  adapting  them  con- 
sistently to  the  times,  places  and 
persons,  but  especially  in  giving 
to  the  mythological  characters  an 
interest  of  their  own  in  the  event, 
which  provides  an  adequate  motive 
for  their  interposition,  cannot  too 
loudly  be  comiuended  by  the  critic, 
or  too  minutely  be  stiulied  by  the 
poet.  In  v/hat  Aristotle  calls  the 
sysiasisy  or  combination  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  plot,  still  more 
than  in  the  pictures(jue  beauty  of 
the  style,  or  the  antiquarian  accu- 
racy of  the  costume,  consists  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  this  poem. 

Mr.  Sotheby's  translation  has  sa- 
tisfied the  utmost  claims  of  the  au- 
thor himself,  whose  complimentar}' 
letter  on  the  occasion  was  published 
in  the  German  Mercury,  and  ex- 
presses with  urbanity  an  honest  ex- 
ultation. The  version  is  made,  not 
from  the  original  edition  of  1780, 
which  consisted  of  fourteen  cantos, 
but  from  a  subaequentr  one  in  1792, 
wherein  the  number  of  books  was 
reduced  to  twelve.  A  still  more 
finished  edition  appeared  in  1796, 
whence  Mr.  Sotheby  might  have 
derived  occasional  advantage:  for 
instance,  in  the-  58rh  stanza,  book 
1st,  the  new  reading  of  the  two  last 
Knes  greatly  surpasses  that  which  is 
here  preserved  by  the  translator. 
By  skimming  the  argument  of  each 
book,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
animadvert  vi4th  praise  or  blame 
upon  the  prominent  passages. 

Book  I.  Sir  Huon,  journeying 
through  the  desart  of  Libanon,  is 
benighted,  and  hospitably  received 
by  a  forester,  once  tiie  squire  of 


Sir  Huongs  father,  who  periled  ia 
the  Holy  Land.  To  this  conntij. 
man  and  friend  the  knight  rdates 
his  setting  off  for  Paris  to  obtain  the 
itivestitur^  of  hisdqkedcinofGui- 
enne;  the  treacherous  insult  offerej 
to  him  on  the  road  by  Chariot,  son  of 
thcemperor,  whom  hekillsin  thecoo* 
flict;  the  consequent  anger  of  Chv- 
lemagne,  and  the  command  never 
again  to  appear  in  France  withont 
tiie  teeth  and  berrd  and  daugbier 
of  the  -Caliph  of  Bagdad. 

Several  years  ago  a  inaini«Cfi|jl 
translation  of  Oberon  was  said  to 
be  in  some  forwardness;  and  spe- 
cimens of  it  were  circulated  i« 
private  correspondence,  one  of 
which  St  ill  lies  in  our  desk.  Tk 
relative  character  and  value  of  Mr. 
Sotheby's  version  will  be  moreei- 
silj^  felt,  if  we  furnish,  from  liw 
first  canto,  the  opportunity  of  coft- 
parison :  we  shall  not  by  the  cod* 
frontation  wound  a  living  initabi' 
lity. 

We  detach  the  Xllth  to  ih 
XXVIth  stanzas,  which,  notwith- 
standing a  certain  quaintness  of  | 
manner,  and  the  apparent  want  d 
habits  of  composition  in  the  aiuiier, 
give  a  very  faithful  idea  of  tbe 
original. 

Thence  toward  Bagdad  he  hies  vii  i 
loosenM  rein,  I 

And  ever  thinks  aoon  the  town  to  readi 
but  many  a  hilly  steep,  and  niaoyav^  { 
And  many  a  fwest  thick,  his  ttqu  dei»;   \ 
It  teases  him  he  cannot  talk  their  ^eecb; 
The  Bagdad  road  he  asks  of  every  daH  j 
But  to  to  word^  in  oc  can  none  the  afc 
swer  teach*  ' 

18. 
Once  the  looe  road,  he  chc^  tofellMi 

Athwart  a  wood,  aoi^  while  tbe  ttonn-is>  ; 

•  gushes^  I 

He  had  the  wholp  loo|f  day  to  beat  thf  ; 

bushes^ 
And  often  with* his  sword  to  lew  htf  M  : 
Through  the  dose  coppice.     Tir*d,l« 

climbs  the  hiU 
To  look  about:  alas!  the  ibrest  still         ' 
Seeqis  tp  grow  widor  ^t  each  sadsow^ 
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14. 


Aoud  tills  wilderaeact  whence  e'ea  by 

day 
To  hope  an  outlet  might  hive  pass'd  For 

idle, 
Well  might  hie  trouble  border  on  dismay* 
When  murky  night  her  mantle  round  him 

throws: 
Not  a  ttar  gKmmers  through  the  knitted 

boughs: 


With  bushes  sha^  g'd  that  nod  adown  the 

rift 
And  in  the  flickering  ray  seem  with  grcci 

fire  to  burn. 
In  fearful  pleasure  wrapt  the  knight  ^^ 
vances  swift. 

19. 
**  Halt"  thunders  sudden  from  the  ca* 
Tem*8  lap» 


boughs:  u.  u  ^  u„*K-    And  lo  a  savage  rudely  shap'd  appeared. 

^^"liu  "^^  ^  Wild.cat.skins  aow'd  in  clumily  manner 


brkUe, 
Hit  head  against  the  trees  comes  in  for 
Otfunrmows* 

15. 
An  unknown  woody  the  sky  so  raven- 
black, 
And  what  for  the  first  time  invades  his  ear, 
The  Uons  thundering  growl,  now  far,  now 

near, 
Aimd  the  deadly  stillness  of  the  hour 


About  his  thighs.  A  grey  and  curly  beard. 
Once  black,  along  his  brawny  bosom  err'd. 
His  shoulders  bear  a  cedar-club  for  strife. 
Of  force  to  rob  at  once  the  stoutest  bull  of 
life. 

20. 
Our  knight,  und  aunted  by  the  man, 
Amici  tne  aeaaiy  suuiicra  ui  uic  uvui  or  fiend. 

]>ep  (mm  the  distant  mountains  bellowed    ^^th  the  huge  cedar  club  and  griesly 

back—  beard. 

The  Inriag  wig^t  who  ne'er  knew  fear  be-    jn  his  own  only  tonmie  explains  his  mind. 
£>re  Sweet  music  fom  we  banks  of  the  Ga- 

AH  this  with  ease,  I  wees,  might  teach  to  rone! 

tiemble  sore.  Exclaims  die  forester.  What  have  1  heard  ? 

16-  For  sixteen  years  I  dwell  this  wild  alone. 

Oar  knight,  though  ne'er  appall'd  by     j^  all  the  while  my  ears  have  niiss'd 
womans  son,  this  darling  tone. 

Peels  the  slack  sinews  of  his  knees  un-  ^2 

knit ;  _  ...  Welcome  to  Libaaon !  though  for  my 


Adown  his  back  an  icv  cfldness  glides  j 
But  there's  no  fear  able  to  quell  a  whit 
That   boldness,  which  to  Bagdad  spurs 

hhn  on: 
His  cutlass  drawn,  his  horse  in  hand,  he 

strides 
Till  he  a  path  discen^s,  which  to  rough 
caverns  guides. 

17. 
Nor  long  he  wanders,  when  afar  he 
thinks 
.A  cheerful  gleam  of  fire  fcebly  blinks ; 
Tbe  sight  pumps  up  more  blood  into  his 
cheek, 


sake 
I  shrewdly  guess  that  to  this  dragon's  nest 
Your  dangerous  joumev  you  don't  under* 

take.  \ 

Come,  rest  you  here,  and  may  you  find  a 

zest. 
In  what  good  mother  .Nature  will  afford. 
My  cellar  here  supplies  your  thirst  to 

slake 
Only  a  cold  clear  spring — a'  span  repast» 

my  board.  < 

Great  Joy  at  this  salute  the  h«t>  feels, 

Scarce'knowingshallhewishornotofind  And  with  his  landsmaa  seeks  tJie  cave  be- 

In  these  wild  heights  a  face  of  human  kind,  low;                       u«.*^«  u.  ormnnr 

The  fleeting  sbimmer  he  pursues  to  seek.  Mistrusting  nought  he  hastes  his  armour 

Which  gleamsand  disappears,  as  the  path  ^    /^  ^  ^''''"'      m    i;i..  «  vnuthful 

climbs,  or  sinks.  And  stands  unweapon  d,  hke  a  youthful 

18                       '  god. 

At  once,  whe;e  crag,  their  precipice.  The  forester  seems  touch'd  by  AlquiP. 

lift.  **     » 

A  roomy  den  before  his  footrtep  gapes.  When  the  knight's   face  th'  unbuckled 

A  fire  crackle,  pear.    From  the  dark  fern  helm  rereals 

The  rock.  iUumin'd  tbnwt  their  wndrgu.  And  in  bjsr  yeUow  nng.  long  Amy  wtr 

•bapet  «»fl«w-        ' 
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How  likcy  he  cries,  in  forehead,  eyey 
mouth,  hair! 

like  whom,  etu^nB  the  wondering  Pa- 
ladin. 

Young  man,  forgive !  A  sweet  deceit  I 
>  win» 

A  dream  of  better  times,  though  bitter 
dear 

Jt  cannot  be;  and  yet  himself  seems  here. 

When  that  fair  hair  its  golden  pride  un- 
furls 

Though  his  a  broader  breast,  and  yours 
more  yellowy  curls. 

24. 

Your  tongue  bespeaks  you  of  my  native 
land: 
Cause  there  must  be  that  you  his  shape  re- 
ceive, 
For  whom  in  banishment  so  long  I  grieve, 
Alas !  it  was  my  hap  him  to  outlive. 
His  eyes  were  closed  by  this  most  faithful 

hand; 
His  early  grave  I  wet  with  many  a  tear : 
How  strange  thus  once  again  in  you  to  see 
him  here. 

25. 

Chance,     says   Sir    Huon,  sometimes 

plays  such  game. 
it  may  be  so ;  rejoins  the  wondering  host. 
And  yet  the  love  1  bear  you,  gentle  youth. 
If  from  illusion  sprung,  is  honest  truth, 
Would  you  vouchsate  to  Sherasmin  your 

name — 
My  name  is  Huon :  and  it  is  my  boast 
^rom  Siegwin  to  descend,  late  sovereign 

of  Guyenne. 

96. 

My  heart  misgave  me  not — ^in  tears  ex- 
prest 
Thff  glad  old  man  and  fell  at  Huon's  feet — 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  in  this  wild  re- 
treat. 
Son  qf  ray,  lord  and  master,  of  the  best 
And  worthiest  knight,  that  ever  armour 

drest. 
In  children's  petticoats  you  gaily  ran 
When  to  the  holy  tomb  our  pilgrimage 
began. 

We  shall  now  produce  the  same 
fifteen  stanzas  as  versified  by  Mr. 
Sptheby;  and  it  will  immeqiately 
be  perceived  th^t  if  something  of 
the  easy  faipiliari^  find  picturesque 
precision  of  the  original  Oberoi| 


has  been  withdrawn,  he  makes  m* 
pie  amends  by  smoothness  of  ver- 
sification, elegance  of  phrase,  and 
majesty  of  diction. 

To  Babylon  be  speeds  with  loosenM  ran, 
And,  ^  Comes  ity  comes  it  soont''— yet 

still  I  ween, 
Rose  many  a  hill,  and  wilderness  betvecu, 
And  many  a  pathless  wood,  and  booodlea 

plain. 
Hard  fate  enough !   looe»  friendless  erik» 

flung 
On  lands  unconscious  of  his  mother  tngne? 
That  oft  he  check'd  his  course  with  Tan 

delay. 
And   sought    with    wand'ring  stip  \m 

doubtful  way, 
Unknowing  and  unknown*  wild  heitliai 

hoards  among- 

It  chanc'd  one  moro»  the  pathway,  diolj 
seen. 
Wound  thro'  a  wood — he  speeds  tfajo' 

storm  and  rain 
To  right  and  left  the  livelong  dayanaiik 
Forc'd  ever  and  anon,  wild  gkiuhetveab 
Where  intertwisted  bush  and  bnar  givw, 
With  slashing  blade  a  toilsome  way  to 

hew. 
Now  on  a  steep  ascent,  fitun  side  to  ade^ 
He  sees  the  circling  forest,— far  and  widci 
As  roams  his  boundless  eyej  expaodiif 
with  tlie  view. 

14. 
The  work  of  nature  aeem'd  encbanted 
ground. 
How  fares  he  in  the  wildeme»<  (by  ^ 
Where  scarce  the  forester  had  found  W 

way) 
While,   as  he  wandered,  darkness  low*rt 

around. 
Now  dire  distress  had  reach'd  its  utmost 

height ; 
No  star  resplendent  on  the  brow  of  night 
Twinkles  with  friendly  ray  the  ahadw 

among. 
Huon  alights,  and  drags  his  hone  aloo^ 
Where  at  each  wilder'd  step,  thick  boug& 
his  forehead,  smite. 
15- 
The  starless  gloom  of  raven-fcsthcr'd 
night 
That  wrapt  the  welkin  round,  the  wood 

unknown, 
Apd|  for  the  first  time  heard,  the  thoap 

dering  tone 
Pf  lions,  that  the  ac  uwtom'd  ear  affright: 
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T«M«|  fipom  the  midnight  tothtibr  A^  And  as  they  glltter'd  with  reflected  rays» 

knee  rottody  Shone  like  a  verdant  fire.     In  mute  amaze 

Feai^dly  echoing,  on  each  side  rebound,  Motionleasjtood  the  knight  amid  th'  ca- 

As  OB  from   rock  to  rock  their  horrors  chanted  scene, 

TolVd:  19^ 

These  mieht  have  movM  the  stoutest  war- 
rior bold.  At  once  a  voice,  that  thro*  the  cavern 

And  hearts  nnus'd  to  fear  had  shudder'd  nmg,  .  . 

at  the  sound*  ^*  Haltl'^  thunders  forth ;  straight  stands 

IQ^  the  knight  before 

^    ^  ,..*••  r  One  of  wild  mien,  whose  mantle,  corcr'd 

So  fares  our  knight:  tho'  none  from  q>^^ 

woman  sprung  •  yj^jTnh  cat-skins  coarsely  patch'd  loose  flap- 

Had  e'er  hrheld  his  cheek  with  terror  ^^„  ^^j^^  ^  ^  ^ 

mu   tfj*  •         L     L-  -t  Down  to  his  hairy  shanks:   in  tangled 

The  hideous  roarings  that  his  ears  assad  ^^^  ^  ^ 

Shake  his  stout  heart:  with  sinews  loose,  ^i^  coalWk  beard  thick    wav'd    hit 

mistrung,  breast  below 

Hisarm  andTknee  drop  nerveless :  Against  ^  ponderous  branch  fix>m  giant  cedartom. 

«•      J*  ^*  L-    t-         •    J      J  Swung  like  a  mace,  upon  his  shoulder 

Fear  stands  upon  his  brow  in  dew-drops  g^j^  '^ 

«  ^    ,  J  ',.  ,  c      , .  . ,  Of  pow'r  the  stoutest  beast  to  level  at« 

But,  pledged  to  go,  no  fears  his  vow  with-  blow. 

stand — 
Onward,  his  falchion  drawn,  and  horse  in  20. 

Hefinds'atlast  apath  along  the  rocky        ^  ^^^^^  undaunted  at  his  iavage 

hiU.  *-  *>  ^  dress,  ^ 

^  Club,  and  rough  beard,  and  all  that  met 
*'•  his  view. 

Not  long  his  step  the  winding  way  pur-  In  mother  speech,  no  other   speech  he 

sued,  knew, 

When  on  his  wistful  gaze,  so  him  beseems,  Begins  the  storv  of  his  sad  distress. 

The  light  of  distant  nre  delightful  gleams.  'What  hear  IV  as  his  voice  the  wood* 
His  cheek  flash'd  crimson  as  the  flame  he  man  hears, 

yiewecL  While  down  his  hairy  cheek  stream  joyfid 
Half  wild  with  hope  and  fear,  he  rush'd  to  tears  ; 

find  <  Oh,  mother  tongue  !  oh,  sweet  melodi- 
In  these  lone  woods  some  glimpse  of  human  ous  sound !  ' 

kind.  '  Full  sixteen  years  the  sun  has  joumey'd 
And  ever  and  anon,  at  once  the  ray  round,  ' 

Flash'd  on  his  sight,  then  sunk  at  once  '  Nor  has  thy  note,  till  now,  e'er  charm'd 


away,  my  longing  ears. 

While  rose  aud  fell  the  path  as  hill  and  ^. 

valley  wind.  ,' 

18.  <  Welcome     to     Libanon,    illustriotts 

Sudden  the  way  dut  led  deep  itxks  ^  ^..^f^^'ii  t                    i 

among  <  Though  well  I  ween,  no  voluntary  guest 


Sunk  in  a  Sivem,  from  whose  pit  profound  *  You  came,  night-wanderer  to  my  dragon 
Sparkled  a  crackling  flame :  the  stones       ^    **^'^  .  , 

around,  *  ^  P^"^  rtfOite  thee,  nor  my  welcome 

That  o'er  the  night  a  wond'rous  radiance       ^    r* ?    /      ,        l       »     t  u  u 

£^„j-  ^  « And  freely  take  what  e'er  I  have,  the 

Were  fring'd  with  bushes,  whose  rude       ,^  ^**^  ^       -         , .,, 

tangles  green  *  That  Nature  for    her  chddrcp  caters 

Dangled  the  mazes  of  the  clefts  between  :  "^^ » 
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He  stands^  aft  woncfer^    rooled  on  the 

ground  : 
And  when  no  more  the  vision  hovers 

round. 
He  thinks  the  shade   still  swtnvs  hefore 

his  gasK; 
And  virhen  ne  more  the  sweet  illusion 

plays, 
Cl4)oes  bin  hinguid  eye,'  and  dies  in  trance 
pEoi'ound  I 

59. 
In  conscious  deaths  as  rapt  in  charmed 
dream 
He  lay  upon  the  bank,  he  feels  a  band 
Warm  touch  his  icy  heart,  new  pow'rs 

expand: 
White  waked  to  blissful  life  his  glances 

beam 
Upon  the  beauty  radiant  by  his  side. 
He  thinks  a  goodea.«  deigns  fron^  heaven 

to  gKde 
In  all  her  charnM  confesk  to  mortal  view  ; 
The  forms  of  earth  such  graces  never 

knew. 
Thus  lovelier  glowM  the  fair  than  when 
at  first  descried. 
60. 
Their  mmgiing  glances  shoot  from  heart 
to  heart : 
Souk  speaks  to  souL    How  qpiick>  how 

strong,  how  warm  I 
At  once  the  daylight   dies-*AmiU  the 

storm 
That  veils  the  heavens,  portentous  light* 

nings  dart ; 
KoIlM  in  his  fiery  chariot  thunder  raves, 
HousM  echo  bellows  from  her  mountain 

caves : 
By  more  than  mortal  arm  the  goddess  born, 
h  in  a  whirlwind  from  his  struggles  torn» 
And  hurlM  before  his  sight  amid  the 
howling  waves  I 
61. 
He  hears  her  shriek  of  anguish,  strives 
t9  save. 
And  cannot — Oh !  unutterable  pain  ! 
With  horror  dead,  he  struggles,  pants  in 

vain — 
Fixt  like  a  statue  p<>ii)ting  to  the  grave 
He  stands,  and  moves  not — Now  all  vi- 
gour lo«t. 
He  freezes,  wedg'd  in 'masses  ice-em- 

boss'd  ; 
Now  sees  her,  praying,  from  the  flood 

extend 
Her  sinking  arm — and  cannot,  wretch  I 

^    defend. 
Nor    die — how    blest   with    her !    mid 
whelm'"  "  ^**"    '^  tost.! 


IV-r  Sir  Huon  deliverf  (nm  t 
formidable  lion  a  treacheious  moft. 
lein,  who  rkles  off  with  his  horse. 
The  kni<>ht  and  squire  arrive  oi 
foot  in  the  suburbs  of  Bagdad, 
where  an  old  woman  offers  themac- 
comiaodation  for  the  ni^ht  Skeii 
mother  to  the  nurse  of  Rezia,  sod 
tells  them  that  the  princess  was  t» 
be  married  on  tite  morrow  to  B^ 
belcan,  prince  of  the  Druses,  al- 
though she  abhorred  him,  having 
fallen  vehemently  in  bve  with  a 
strange  knight^  wbon  a  beautifal 
dwarf,  witii  a  lily  sceptre  in  lu» 
hand,  had  presented  to  her  in  i 
dream.  The  emotion  of  Sir  Huod, 
his  appeai^ncc,,  his  yellow  bair, 
convince  the  old  woman  that  be 
is  the  desired  stranger,  and  she  niDs 
at  day-break  to  the  seraglio  widitl* 
news  of  his  arrival. 

V.  Rezia,  "informed  by  hernnrse  , 
Fatima  of  the  arrival  of  the  yellov 
haired  knight,  decks  bei*self  for  the 
feast,  and  takes  place  on  her  fatlierfs 
ri^ht  hand,  Babekan  being  on  his 
left.  Sir  Huon  has  found  beside 
bis  couch  the  gala  dress  of  an  emir, 
and  at  his  door  a  horse  richly  capa* 
risoned,  and  pages  who  conduct 
him  to  the  palace^  He  passes  for 
a  wedding  guest  of  the  first  rank, 
and 'is  admitted  to  the  hall  of  ban- 
quet.  He  discovers,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  caliph,  the  treacheroai 
mosrlem  whom  lie  had  rescued  in 
the  forest,  and  strikes  off  his  head 
with  a  scymeur.  On  percei^i^ 
Rezia,  he  throws  aside  his  sword 
and  turban,  and  is  recognized  by 
her  as  his  yellow  locks  descend. 
The  lovers  fly  into  each  othert 
arms*  Meanwhile  the  caliph  orders 
an  armed  guard  to  seize  the  intru- 
der. The  intreaties  of  Rezia,  and 
the  courage  of  Huon  are  unable  to 
resist  them:  but  the  bugle  horn  be- 
ing  sounded,  every  inmate  of  the. 
palace  is  involved  in  one  motley 
dance.  Sir  Huon  applies  to  theca* 
liph  for  his  beard  and  teeth,  wb^e 
Scherasmin  and  Fatima  make  tfie 
necessary   preparations  for  flig^^ 
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Oberon  inteirene^,  and  the  two 
•coupleare  safely  transported  through 
ihe  air  to  Askalon.  And  thus  the 
first  main  action  of  the  poem,  the 
accompUshmeiH;  of  Charlemagne's 
perverse  behest,  is  completed. 

Vi.  Before  the  loven  embark  for 
Eurcpe,  Oberon  warns  tlkem  to  con- 
sider «ach  other  as  brother  and  sis- 
tar ,-  until  Pope  Sylvester  should  pro- 
nounce the  narriage  blessing  on 
their  vnioiu 

Should  you  (f»jrs  ht)  with   ina«spi- 

cious  haste. 
The  fruit  forbidden  premaiurely  iasie, 

Oberon  must  wholly  withdraw  his 
protection.  The  four  companions 
set  sail  for  Lepanto,  and  Scheras- 
min,  to  amuse  their  leisure^  recounts 
a  history  which  he  had  learnt  from 
some  calender.  This  story  is  no 
other  than  Chaucer's  January  and 
May,  here  called  Gangolfo  and 
Rosetta;  at  the  close  of  whose  ad- 
venture Oberon  is  made  in  anger  to 
quit  Titania,  with  an  oath  never  a- 
gain  to  meet  her  in  water,  air,  or 
earth  **  until  a  faithful  couple  shall 
by  their  constancy  atone  for  the 
guilt  of  the  unfaithful  pair,  and, 
remainin<j  true  to  their  first  affec- 
tion, shall  prefer  a  death  by  fire 
tcf  a  breach  of  fidelity,  even  for 
the  sake  of  a  throne. 

Mr.  Sotheby  has  avoided  to  trans- 
late the  greater"  part  of  this  book. 
The  story  of  Scherasmin  is  low  and 
indecent  in  its  very  structure,  and 
is  familiar  to  the  English  nation, 
from  Pope's  imitation.  Wieland 
ought  to  have  made  his  Gangolfo  a 
king  of  [.ombardy,  in  order  some- 
what to  conceal  the  degradation  of 
Oberon's  interfering  about  his  for- 
tunes: he  ought  to  have  omitted  for 
their  inutility  the  70th  to  the  74th 
fstanzas,  and  to  have  hurried  over 
the  looser  scenery  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Yet  we  tliink  that  these 
affiielioratio!)S  miglit  still  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  translator.  The 
total  suppression  of  what  is  made 
sir  essential  a  part  pf  th^  action  of 


the  poem,  of  what  becomes  the 
main  hinge  of  the  second,  the  move 
heroic  and  more  tragic  portion  of, 
its  plot,  leaves  a  most  unpleasant 
solution  of  continuity.  Morality  is 
no  gainer  by  compelling'tlie  reader, 
to  take  down  his  Pope,  tn  order 
to  supply  the  chasm  of  the  nar« 
rative.  Nor  can  the  philosophic 
critic  consent  to  the  entire  widi- 
drawment  of  an  anecdote,  which^ 
by  Its  ^nchs^y,  becomes  a  moral 
cause  of  directing  the  imairinatiaa 
of  Huon  and  Amanda  to  the  veij 
error,  of*  which  they  are  ere  loag 
the  victims. 

YII.  Our  amiable  hero  and  be* 
roine  arrive  at  Lepanto.  The  pie-« 
sence  of  Scherasmin  begins  to  grow 
inconvenient  to  Sir  Huon,  whosendb 
him  forward  to  Marseilles  with  tha 
casket  containing  the  caliph's  teeth 
and  beard.  He  himself  takes  ship- 
ping for  Salerno:  his  passion  tor 
Kezia  grows  hourly  more  sensual 
and  more  impatient,  and  atlength 
"  in  Hymen's  stead.  Amor  crowns 
their  union." 

In  the  mean  time  a  tempest  comes 
on,  and  the  crew  cast  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  ^hall  be  thrown  overboard 
to  appease  the  angry  gods.  TIte 
lot  falls  upon  Huon,  and  Rezia  in 
an  agony  of  despair  clasps  her  lover 
in  her  arms  and  leaps  with  him  into 
the  sea. 

She  hurls  him  with  herself  amid  tfia 
swallowing  deep. 

The  storm  is  then  allayed,  and  the 
lovers  with  difficulty  reach  some  de- 
sert Island;  but  the  horn  and  the 
cup,  the  pledges  of  Oberon*s  favor, 
are  withdrawn;  their  distress  be- 
comes extreme;  and  with  much 
labour,  they  scarcely  collect  sub- 
sistence. 

Vni.  The  lovera  discover  in  a 
distant  corner  of  the  island  an  old' 
hermit  who  receives  them  into  his 
dwelling.  The  histoiy  of  this  an- 
choret  has  too  little  of  the  marvel- 
lous for  a  book  of  wonders.  The 
pregnancy  of  Rezia  advances.    Ti'' 
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tania^  the  elfen  qnetfn,  who  had 
chosen  this  spot  for  her  residence 
since  her  lamented  separation  from 
Oberon,  performs  for  Rezia  the 
■^*8terious  services  during  the 
throes  of  p&rturition. 

IX.  Toe  ship  which  Huon  had 
fitted  is  compeiled  to  make  the 
port  of  Tunisy  where  the  captain 
sells  his  remaimncT  passenger  Fatima 
tor  a  slave  to  Ibrahim  chief  garden- 
er of  the  saltan.  Scherasminihink- 
iDg  that  his  clisket  of  white  hair 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  Huon, 
cqnvince  Charlemagne  that  his  com- 
mands had  been  obeyed,  determines 
to  rejoin  his  master  at  Rome;  and 
Aot  finding  him  there,  adopts  the 
costume  of  a  pilgrim  to  go  in  search 
of  him.  He  traces  the  ship  to  Tu- 
nis, where  Fatima  gets  him  eroploy- 
nent  in  the  royal  ^rdens  under 
eld  Ibrahim.  Titania  steals  away 
lite  young  Huonnet.  Kezia  seeking 
lim  along  the  shore  is  surprised  by 

C'rates^  and  hurried  on  board  a  ship, 
non  rushing  to  her  assistance  is 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  left 
bound  to  a  tree. 

X.  Oberon  wrecks  the  ship  of 
the  pirates  in  the  bay  of  Tunis,  near 
a  terrace  whence  the  Sultan  Alman- 
zor  sees  Rezia  brought  ashore.  A 
spirit  is  sent  to  unbind  Huon,  who 
is  borne  through  the  air  to  the  door 
of  the  gardener  Ibrahim,  and  em- 
ployed under  him. 

XL  Almanzor  becomes  the  ar 
Towed  suitor  to  Rezia.  Huon  ap- 
prized of  her  arrival  endeavours  to 
see  her  by  lingering  in  the  garden, 
but  meets  the  Sultaness  Almansaris, 
who  determines  to  avenge  the  altered 
sentiments  of  her  husband  by  cour- 
tesy to  the  handsome  gardener.  She 
tempts  him  vainly  in  Tier  chambers 
surrounded  with  every  luxury  and 
every  enticement.      She  then  ap- 

Eoints  him  deceptiously  in  the  bath- 
ouse,  and  assa.ls  his  constancy  by 
her  naked  embraces.  The  Sultan 
intervened:  she  denounces  Huon  as 
a  ravisher ;  he  is  condejooLned  to  die 


by  fire.  %e  visits  bim  a  third  t 
ID  prison ;  and  offers  to  arm  nume- 
rous slaves  in  hts  behalf,  and  to  give 
him  the  throne  and  bed  of  her  mis- 
band.     He  remains  inflexible. 

XII.  Almanzor  is  also  onsmxea- 
fill  with  Rezia,  who,  having  disco* 
verd  the  doom,  of  Huon,  goes  to  so- 
licit  his  life.  ^The  Sultan  offers  it 
on  condition  of  her  compliance — she 
disdains  him»  He  threatens  hjer  wiili 
a  like  fate,  and  orders  her  execotioa. 
The  lovers  are  now  bound  to  the 
stake  on  a  pyre.  The  torch  is  just 
applied,  when  Almanzor  at  the  m/A 
of  one  troop  rushes  forwards  to  am 
Rezia,  Almansarb,  at  the  head  s£ 
another,  to  rescue  Huon.  Thar 
zeal  however  is  needless-;  the  coa* 
dition  of  Oberon's  oath  is  acccoK 
plished.  The  bugle-hom  baqgp 
again  on  the  neck  of  Huon;  h» 
bonds  are  loosed;  a  tune  involirei 
in  one  vast  dance  the  execotioneia 
and  the  assailants.  The  car  of  Oboo 
ron  descends,  and  removes  Hiio% 
Rezia,  Scherasniin  and  Fatima,  fint 
to  the  palace  of  Oberon,  where  Huon* 
net  is  restored  to  his  fiarents^  sad 
next  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  A 
tournament  at  Paris  impends :  thfl^ 
prize  is  Sir  Huongs  land  which  ik 
supposed  escheated  to  the  croar^ 
He  enters  the  lists  unkaown  aaA 
wins  the  stake.  He  presents  the 
casket,  Rezia,  and  bis  son,  to  Char- 
lemagne, in  whose  bosom  all  animo- 
sity expu'es. 

in  general  the  translation  is  close 
yet  elegant ;  and  conciliates  in  ahi^ 
degree  the  hostile  virtues  of  po^ 
and  fidelity.  The  humourous  and 
comic  passages  are  less  fortunately 
imitated,  than  the  grave  and  beroie 
delineations.  We  wish  the  stanzas 
hact  consisted,  as  in  the  original,  bat 
of  eight  lines  each.  AliGennaa 
verses  can  be  englished  in  fewer 
syllables :  hence  there  arc  epithets  t» 
insert  even  when  an  equal  length  oC 
stave  is  chosen.  ,  Here,  not  uierelj 
single  lines  are  to  be,  stretched^  but; . 
a  wLqIq  superfluous  line  must  be  in- 
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is  thereby  better  adapted  for  female 
readers.      It  is  a  beautiful,   it  will 

Erove  an  enduring  accesmon  to  our 
terature:  and  may  arouse  tfaa 
emulation  of  living  muxIs  to  attempt 
some  analogous  original  exertion. 

An  eneraving  decorates  each  can- 
to of  which  Fuseli  furnished' the 
design. 


fcenled,  and  foisted  into  every  stan- 
sa ;  which,  however  ingeniously  ac- 
itoaiplished,  often  gives  a  trailing 
Character  to  the  narrative.  The 
iplines  are  finequently  to  be  de- 
ected»  Much  of  the  voluptuous 
iceaery,  which  abounds,  is  con- 
cealed by  the  decorum  of  the  trans- 
lator behind  a  thicker  veil  than 
^ieiand  had  provided.    The  poem 

I^RT.  V.   TratuJatlons  from  the  Ifaliafif  SfamiJIh  PMuguaej  GefUmh!^^'    To  ««{ttA 
u  added,  MuceHaaeous  Poetry,    Pari  tJk  SeeomL    8to.   pp.  204. 


IN  our  last  volume,  p.  558,  were 
ncamined,  much  at  length,  the  Ice- 
aftdic  P6ems  of  Mr.  Herbert :  they 
i{q>ear  a  second  time  in  the  first  vo* 
iume  of  this  collection.  Six  new 
|K>ems  are  added :  ( l )  Skirmer's  ex- 
pedition, of  which  a  metrical  ver- 
000,  unincumbered  with  rime,  may 
le  found  in  the  Analytical  Review 
ftfScemund's  Edda;  (2)  Brynhil- 
it's  Ride  to  Hell,  a  wholly  new 
pieee,  of  which  neither  the  original 
nor  any  Latin  version  is  known  to 
lis;  (3)  Sonff  of  Regner  Lodbrok, 
10  improvecf  version  of  a  familiar 
poem ;  (4)  Song  of  Harald  the  Har-^ 
iy,  from  an  original  in  the  Danish 
/kntiquities  of  Bartholin  us;  (5)  La- 
Mentation  of  Starkader,  from  the 
nu&e  source ;  (6)  Grymur  and  Hi- 
ihnan,  a  poem  no  less  new  and  wel- 
come to  us  than  the  second.  We 
repeat  our  admiration  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's arctic  erudition :  his  poetrv  is 
itill  more  valuable  as  a  faithful  than 
IS  a  beautiful  version  of  his  text; 
bts  notes  display  a  resiling  which 
nninraces  the  whole  range  of  the 
ni»nal  writers  on  northern  paleo- 
lOphy,  the  sagas  of  the  ^Id,  the 
monicles  of  the  historian,  and  the 
speculations  of  the  antiquary. 

A- short  dissertation  is  appended 
Ml  the  discovery  and  original  occu- 
lation  of  Iceland.  It  was  first  co- 
il^ed  in  874  by  fugitives  from 
Nerway,  who  were  discontented  with 
Kins;  Uarald  the  fair-haired.  In  92S 
lif  dcs«wdaot»Qf  tbeprimitive  woir 


grants  combined  under  a  republican 
term  of  goveniment,  and  confided 
to  an  elective  Lagman  the  pfesiden- 
'  cv  ef  the  island.  In  the  year  1000, 
they  accepted  Christianity,  and  after 
about  half  a  eentury  beg-an  to  culti-* 
vate  letters.  Their  first  book  dates 
from  the  year  1117.  In  1261,  they 
lost  their,  freedom,  and  became  de- 
pendent on  Nonvay.  In  1350,  a 
contagious  disorder,  brought  by  an 
English  vessel,  and  called  the  Black 
Deathj  laid  waste  the  country.  A- 
long  with  Norway,  Iceland  passed 
under  the  Danish  sceptre  in  1381. 
About  1540,  Protestantism  was  in- 
troduced with  the  usual  intolerance  \ 
and  the  Catholic  Bishop  Ion,  \yho 
was  hostile  to  Lutheranism,  was  ac- 
cused of  treasonable  j>ractices,  and 
beheaded.  In  1599,  Peter  Claudius, 
a  Norwegian  clergyman,  translated 
Snorre  into  Danisn.  From  about 
the  year  1640,  it  became  a  fashion 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden  *to  import 
and  to  translate  Icelandic  manu* 
scripts,  which  have  given  a  newfac* 
to  the  ancient  history  of  the  north. 

Id  climes  beyond  the  solar  road. 

Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mouo* 

taiDs  roam, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  ffloom. 
To  cheer  the  sbiveiing  native's  dml  abode. 

The  second  volume  of  this  poeti- 
cal anthology  consists  of  southern, 
not  of  northern  flowers.  It  coQipre- 
bends  translations  from  the  Italian^ 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Latio  lao- 
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guages.  The  exquisite  taste  with 
which  t]>ese  poems  nave  been  select- 
ed for  translation  deserves  admira- 
tion :  how  much  must  have  been 
read  to  cull  from  quarters  so  re- 
condite pieces  so  excellent.  The 
form  of  translation  is  meritorious 
for  fidelity ;  but  it  disdains  the  ha- 
bitual finery  and  smoothness  of  Eng- 
lish  poetic  diction  in  a  degree  which 
displeases  iady-readeis  and  hackney  - 
critics.  They  will  think  that  Mr. 
Herbert  is  master  of  every  language 
but  his  own.  We  prefer  a  close  to 
an  embellished  version.  Not  all  the 
poems  are  equally  successful.  The 
Septimius  and  Acme,  from  Catullus, 
IS  unfortunate.  The  prophesy  of  the 
l*ajo  has  been  more  spiritedly  Eng- 
lished by  Mr.  Robert  Southey.  The 
Kiog's  Escape  from  Hadfield  is  only 
loyal.'  The  following  sonnets  are 
£ne,  and  deserve  longevity. 

•*  Parent  of  good !  since  all  thy  laws 
are  lust. 

Say,     why    permits  thy   judging  provi- 
dence 

Oppression's  hand  to  bow    meek  inno- 
cence. 

And   gives  prevailing  strength  to  fraud 
and  lust  r 
Who  steels  with  stubborn  force  the  aim 
unjust. 

That    proudly  wars    against    Omnipo- 
tence? 

Who  bids  thy  faithful  sons,  that  reverence. 

Thine  holy  will,  be  humbled  in  the  dust  ? 


Amid  die  diq  of  joy  fair  Viitoe  ngh^  ^ 
While  the  fierce  conqueror  biodsluiiiiDl*- 

'  oufrhead 

With  laurel,  and  the  car  of  triumph  roOs." 

Thus  1} — ^when  radiant  'fore  my  won* 

dering  eyes 

A  heavenly  8{nrit  stood,  and  smiling  said ; 

«<£lindmoralist,is£arthtbe8phereQt80als?' 

<'T0]y,thinehope8are  fallen !  by  die  stream 
Of  rapid  Lech  victorious  cannons  roar 
With  Swedish  vengeance ;  on  the  advene 

shore 
Fraught  with  thy  death  the  voUied  li^it* 

Dings  ffleam ! 
Yet  not  Uiose  hardy  veterans  who  seen 
To  mock*    all  hinderance;    nor   those 

mouths,  which  pour 
The  thundering  voice  of  war  with  fierce 

uproar  ; 
Nor  e'en  Gustavus   mars  thy   ghiiooi 

dream- 
But  she,  who  met  thee  widi  her  ghastly 

train 
Of  murder'd  babes,  (a  pak  and  vengefiil 

ghost) 
Sad  Magdebuigh,  in  I«ipsic'sf  duUoiiS; 

fight  I 
And  with  her  Heav'n's  red  ann,  which 

o'er  the  plain 
Spread  strange  disihay  :  then  Victory  fled 

thine  host, 
And  thy  bright  glories  sunk  in  fatal  nigfai.** 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  away 
a  single  one  of  the  Icelandic  poems  ; 
they  are  instructive  as  well  as  strik- 
ing ;  but  of  this  second  volume  we 
should  have  thought  more  highly,  if 
it  had  consisted  of  fewer  pieces. 


Art.  VI.     The  Lyre  qf  Lore,  2  vols.  Small  Svo. 


TWO  volumes  of  love-vdrses! 
G^tle  reader,  loving  reader!-  Whe- 
ther the  fair  one  bj  coy,  caprici* 
ous,  kind,  or  icy  cold — whether  you 
be  condemned  to  pine  in  absence, 
to  languish  under  dLipleasure,  to 


burn  with  jealousy,  or  freeze  in  de- 
spair— in  this  encyclopaedia  of  the 
passion  shall  you  Hnd  your  case  re- 
corded. Out  of  this  book  of  choice 
receipts  may  vou  move  the  fair  witia> 
**  sonnet  sad,''    or  doleful   elegy. 


*  The  Lech  waft  swollen,  and  deemed  impassable. 

f  The  first  ^reat  victory  gained  in  Germany  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  over  iho 
army  commanded  hy  Tilly,  n^^ar  Leipsic,  where  he  had  retired  from  the  Tu\r\%  of 
^agdebur^,  after  burning  (he  town  and  massacring  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number 
oF  '25  or  30,000. souls,  lolly's  army,  at  first  successful,  was  seized  by  a  sudden  pa* 
nick.  Schiller  observes,  in  his  history  of  the  30  years  war,  that  after  the  liorribW: 
destmction  oi'  Magdeburg^  the  good  fortune,  which  Tilly  had  before  invartaUp 
•njoyedj  forsook  him  altogethar. 


SELECT  COLLECTION  Of  EPITAPHS,  &C. 
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flirt  it  with  a  playful  song,  or  tri- 
umph with  a  nipturous  hymeneal — 
you  may  even  pick  out  a  monody 
or  an    epitaph ;    or   if  you  would 
impart  the  whole  **  Ars  amandi"'  at 
once„  lay  these  volumes,  a  humble 
offering,  on  the  toilette  of  your  mis- 
tress—you may  do  it  safely;  though 
passionate,  these  strains  are  pure  ! 
Seriously,    this  is  a  decent,  but 
somewhat   dull    compilation :    like 
most  other  selections,    it  ought  to 
be  selected  over  again,  to  separate 
the  five  bushels  of  chaff  from  the 
half  bushel  of  wheat,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  it  is  clear  from  rank  and 
noxious  weeds.    The  biographical 
notices    affixed    are    impertinent, 
where  they  relate  to  living  authors, 
and    frequently    ridiculous    where 
Ihey  commemorate  dead  ones.  Love 
verses  are  often  mere  sports  of  the 
fancy,  they  have  been  Ihe  estab- 
lished school  exercises  of  the  muse 
ever  since  the  days  of  Sappho  and 
Anacreon  at. least,    and    "  *tis  the 
most  asinine  employ  cfa  earth,"  for 
a  grave  critic  and  biographer  to  pry 
into  the  fancied  secrets*  of  the  love- 
sick bard  ;  and  to  find  out  that  Ce- 
iia  was  Miss  X.  by  whom  he  was 
jilted;  and  that  by  Ararninta  was 
certainly  designed  Miss  Y.  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  conferring  thus 
'<  an  airy  nothiag, 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

It  is  not  giving  a/air  specimen  of 


the  work,  but  we  cannot  refrain  frorai 
quoting  the  following  exquisite 
song*  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  must 
have  been  really  addressed  to  that 
enchanting  Miss  Linley,  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  and  have  all  the 
simple  grace  of  truth. 

"  YE  swains  whom  radiant  beauty  moves 
Or  music's. art  with  sounds  divine, 

Think  hoW  the  rapturous  charm  improves 
When  two  such  gifts  together  join. 

Where  Cupid's  bow,  and  Phoebus'  lyre. 
In  the  same  powerfiil  hand  are  found* 

Where  lovely  eyes  inflame  desire, 
And  trembling  notes  are  taught  to  wound. 

Enquire  not  out  the  matchless  Fair 
Who  can  this  double  death  bestow ; 

If  her  enchanting  voice  you  hear, 

Or  view  her  eyes,  too  soon  you'll  know!" 

**  Dried  be  that  tear,  my  gentlest  Love  ! 

Be  hush'd  that  struggling  sieh. 
Not  Seasons,  Day,  nor  Fate  shall  prove 

More  fix'd,  more  true  than  I ! 
Hush'd  be  that  sigh,  be  dry  that  tear ; 
Cease  boding  doubt,  cease  anxious  fear. 

Dost  ask  how  long  my  vows  shall  stay, 

When  all  that's  new  is  past? 
How  long  ?  my  Delia  1  can  I  say 

How  long  my  life  will  last  ? 
Dried  be  that  tear,  be  hush'd  that  sigh> 
At  least  I'll  love  thee  till  I  die. 

And  does  that  thought  affect  thee  too. 
The  thought  of  Sylvio's  death  ; 

That  he,  who  only  breathes  for  you. 
Must  yield  that  faithful  breath  ? 

Hush'd  be  that  sigh,  be  dry  that  ti?ar,    .. 

Nor  let  us  lose  our  heaven  while  here  !'* 


A.RT, 


VII-     A  Select  Collection  ofEpttapks  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  ;  tvith  AneC" 
dotes  of  Sstinguished  and  extraordinary  Persons*   Small  octavo*  pp.230. 


MONUMENTAL  ^  inscriptions, 
latteritig,  partial,  and  inipertect,  as 
hey  usual!}'  are,  must  yet  be  reck- 
Mied  among  the  roost  interesting 
DeiDorials  of  the  men  who  are  gone, 
md  the  ages  that  are  past  A  selec^ 
ion  of  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
Drmed  with  taste  and  industry, 
night  be  made  subservient  to  seve- 
■i  purposes  of  entertainment  and 
fettmctioD.  The  volume  before  ns, 
Ofrever,  is  but  a  very  feeble  and 
Awif .  Rev.  Yqu  V. 


imperfect  attendpt  oY  itsjvind.  In 
order  to  render  this  work  more 
amusing,  the  compiler  has  admitted 
a  large  proportion  of  epigrams  un- 
der th^  form  of  epitaphs ;  lines  in 
memory  of  dogs,  birds,  &c. ;  strings 
of  puns  on  persons  ot*  singular  namerf 
or  occupations,  and  several  little 
pieces  which  have  nothing  lite  epi- 
taphs in  them.  These  facetious  pro- 
ductions are  not  even  put  by  them- 
selves,  but,    with    eg^rcgious    bai 
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taste,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
book,  whi  r*.'  tliey  alniost  destroy  the 
effect  of  more  serious  lines.  Anec- 
dotes and  biographical  notices  arc 
given  only  (Occasionally,  without 
rule  or  proportion,  as  wliiui  direct- 
ed, or  convenii.nce  would  permit. 

All  Pope's  epit^iphsare  here,  and 
roost  oihtr  iioiorioiis owcsy  according: 
to  the  true  spirit  of  collecting  and 
book -making.  There  are,  likewise, 
aooiid  many  uhichare  completely 
trite  and  good  for  nothing,  but  in 
so  large  a  number  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  were  not 
good  ones  enough  to  render  this  an 
amusing  parlour  window  book.  We 
extract  a  few  of  the  most  favourable 
specimens  in  each  kind. 

**  Slonvcj  Buclin^hamsJare, 

JOHN  HAMPDEN, 

Who,  with  great  spirit*  and  consummate 

abilities, 
l^egan  a  noble  opposition  to  an  arbitrary 

court, 

In  defence  t>f  tlie  liberties  of  his  country^ 

Supported  them  in  parliament. 

And  cHed  for  them  m    the  deld.'' 


•*  IVetterham^  Kent, 

ON  GENERAL  WOLFE, 

Where  he  VJtu  bortij  1727. 

While  Georfre  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurel'd 

head. 
And  bids  the  artist  grace  the  soldier  dead, 
Wc  raisj  no  sculptured  trophy  to  thy  name. 
Brave  youth!  the  fairest  in  the  lists  of 
&me. 


Proud  of  thy  birth,  we  boast  the  i 

year; 
Struck  with  thy  fall,  we  shed  the  gcn'nj 

tear ; 
With  humble  grief  inscribe  one  anles 

stone. 
And  from  thy  matchless  honor  date  ot 

0¥m.*^ 


**  On  a  large  fai  Ph^skhtu 

Take  heed,  O  good  traveller,  anddoMt 

tread  hard. 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Str^tf-^rd  id  all  ilii 

church-yard," 

**  On  Coleman,  a  filotting  fafiutf  a  k 
reign  of  Charles  J  I. 

If  heav'n  be  pleas'd,  when  sinners  a»e»| 
sin ;  ' 

If  hell  be  pleased,  when  sinners  enter  io; 

If  earth  be  pleasM,  when  lidded  of  ij 
knave;  J 

Then  all  are  pleas'd — ^for  Colemarii  ink<! 
grave."  { 


*<  In  a  Village  near  BriigewOtr.    ( 

To  the  memory  of  \ 

Kate  Jones t  a  wealthy  Spmster,  aged  W 

score, 
Who'd   many  aches,  and  fcncy*d  iB| 

more ; 
Knitting  her  friends  to  the  grave  witkl 
church-yard  cough. 
Long  hung  she  on  death's  nose,  'tiDM 
Mardimom 
There  came  a  wind  north-east,  and  bh 
her  off. 
Leaving  her  Potdcaiy  quite  forioro.'* 


Art.  VIIL  Poewu^^  chiefly  Dacrifithe  of  the  softer  and  more  deTtcaie  SentOmi^ 
Emotions  of  the  Heart ;  original  and  translated  from  the  Works  of  Gesncr,  By  hi 
BEUT  FELLOWhs,  jf.  M.  Oxott,     Small  8vo.    pp.  151.  J 

"  THE  ppfit^  of  Abtl"  haslonp:  of  this  author,  have  obtained  a  ctf 

been  adin't  ed  into  the  patalo^uc  of  siderable  share  of  popularity.   Tl 

wliat    are  vechuraly  tevmei  gocd  present  rhymed  translation  of  a  fi 

bco/s  ;  in  coii^e;jueMC!t»,  the  name  of  of  these-^t}>ey  were  originally  V5 

Ge^ner  is  extremely  familiar  to  a  ten  in  niea-^urrd  prose — maypcrlji 

large  class  of  reatU  rs  in  this  coun-  find  favour  in  tiie  eyes  of  ju^eoil 

try.     Ui-Icr  sliclb  r,  jir'it  were,   of  readers;  of  ptrsons,  whose  feeling 

his  sacr'd  I'ocn^,  tlie  Idylls  and  othor  and  passions  are  awake,  whilst  tbti 

pieces,  i  bief.y  uaiorou^  and  pastoral,  taste  and  judgoieut  are  stiJI  uufom 
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jd  or  dormant.  They  are  very  meli- 
'ngy  very  artless,  and  rather  silJy. 

What  would  have  surprized   us 
ixceediogly,  if  similar  instances  had 
lot  come  under  our  observation,  is, 
|iat  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Fellowes's 
leneral  cultivation  of  mind  should 
e  so  totally  destitute  of  all  feeling 
f  rhythm,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  laws 
TEngiish  verse,  as  to  shock  the  ear 
erpetually    with    lines  which   no 
lode  of    reading  can   force    into 
leasure.     This  imperfection,  with 
any  other  negligences,  deforms  the 
ansJations  and  imitations  to  such  a 
Jgree,  as  almost  entirely  to   ob- 
jure what  beauties     they    might 
iierwise   have  possessed.     In  his 
w  original  pieces,  Mr.  F.  appears 
have  taken  more  pains,  at  least 
5  has  been  more  successful.  These 
ve  a  very  touching    picture   of 
6ir  author's  mind,  and  if  they  do 
t  entitle  him  to  the  lofty  appelia- 
►n  of  a  poet,  at  least  they  seem  to 
um  for  him  the  character  of  a  tru- 
amiable  man.     We  quote  his  in- 
ductory  lines,  and  a  few  othei: 
Dzas. 

*0  bloody  battles  stain  my  page ; 
muse  records  no  heroes'  rage : 
from  the  noisy  crowd  she  flies, 
seek  the  sensitive  and  wise. 
by  some  brawling  brook  she  stra5r8, 
randers  through  some  wood's  dark  ways; 
roams  along  the  craggy  shore, 
Ipeiisive  listens  to  the  roar ; 
lingers  in  the  sultry  hour 
Mne  deep,  green,  and  arching  bow'r : 
Q  ev'ry  filbre  of  my  frame 
RTs,  Anna,  with  thy  hallow'd  flame, 
softer  charities,  that  bind, 
Iken  cord,  all  human-kind, 
I  generous,  each  ennobling  thought 
iee  are  to  perfection  wrought, 
dearest  morn  in  all  the  year, 
as  thy  conscience  not  more  clear, 
by  looks,  meek  but  radiant,  please 
the  soft  moon-beam  on,  the  trees. 


Since  I've  thy  fond  esteem  possest, 
Hope's  lively  ray  has  cheer'd  my  breast ; 
With  less  or  care  my  days  have  flowed. 
More  joy'd  I've  traveli'd  on  life's  road. 

If  Anna,  thou,  whom  most  I  love, 
These  simple,  artless,  lays  approve  ; 
If  of  thy  care  they  aught  beguile, 
And  make  thy  faded  aspect  smile, 
A  smile  of  fondness, — such  as  late 
Won  all  my  heart,  and  chang'd  my  fate  | 
Then  for  the  noisy  breath  of  fame, 
Then  for  the  lustre  of  a  name, 
I  little  care  ; — if  thee  I  please. 
No  cavils  shall  disturb  my  ease. 
Whatever  betide,  I  blest  shall  be  ; 
For  thou  art  ail  the  world  to  me/' 

VIRTUOUS  LOVE. 

"  The  virtuous,  when  the  virtuous  love^ 

That  love  is  form'd  to  last ; 
In  ev'ry  change  of  life  'twill  prove/ 

Too  strong  for  fortune's  blast. 

Love,  sordid*  sensual,  and  irapun?. 

Soon  blazes  and  expires  ; 
But  virtuous  love  will  aye  endure } 

It  charms,  but  never  tires. 

Love,  hallow'd  by  unmix 'd  esteem^ 

By  mutual  worth  conjoin 'd, 
Is  not  like  that  on  Passion's  stream, 

THat  turns  with  eveiy  wind. 

Nor  cloud  the  seasons,  as  they  roll. 

The  sun-shine  of  the  breast ; 
Mid  Nature's  change,  th'  unchan^ine  sou! 

Within  iuelf  is  blest.     .  ^ 

Time  o'er  the  virtuous  cheek  may  spread 

Its  traces  of  decay: 
But  when  the  rose  of  beauty '«  fled, 
.No  love  is  ta'en  away. 

The  more  they  live,  the  more  they  love/ 

The  Self-approving  pair ; 
Their  bliss  is  nurtur'dfrom  above. 

Where  all  true  pleasures  ar^^ 


Not  age,  that  chills  the  vital  flow,  - 
Takes  from  their  love  its  charm  $ 

For,  if  the  head  is  white  with  snow^ 
The  heait  with  love  is  wam^" 


lis 
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Art.  IX.   T7u  PoeAcel  Worh  of  the  laU  tin.  Mary  RMnsm :  ach£^  lof 
PUcet  never  before  publithed.     Three  Volumes,  8vo. 


TjHTS  ample  collection  of  the 
Tcrsified  effusions  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Robinson  claims  at  our  hands  just 
such  a  share  of  notice  as  may  ex- 
empt us  from,  the  charge  of  care- 
less; oversight,  or  contemptuous 
omission.  It  is  ushered  into  the 
world  by  a  preface,  or  prefatory 
memoir,  which  appears  to  us  suffi- 
ciently objectionable  to  call  for  a 
few  remark's. 

'<  THE  principal,  and,  in  tome  etttma- 
tioruj  says  the  Prefacer,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  Author's  days  have 
already  been  given  from  her  own  memoirs, 
yet  it  may  be  no  unre'cisonable  supposition 
th&t  this  brief  account  which  accompanies 
the'mof/  excellent  part  of  her  character  may 
be  justly  appreciated  when  the  mere  annals 
of  a  beautiful  woman  are  nomoreremem- 
fcered.'' 

Does  the  following  sentence  refer 
to  the  most  excellent  part  of  her 
character  f  and  is  there  no  effrontery 
in  this  easy  manner  of  laying  the 
blame  on  aestiny. 

"  At  this,  perhaps  most  unfortunate 
moment  of  her  destiny,  it  was  her  fate  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  distinguished 
personage,  whose  unceasing  imfiortunitiej 
obliged  her,  with  reluctance,  to  quit  a/iro' 
fusion^  by  which  she  might  have  secured, 
to  her  latest  hour^  both  independence  and 
admiration."  ^ 

AiWr  relatiiig,  that  at  an  early  age 
Mrs.  R.  was  clt-prived,  by  disease, 
of  the  nse  of  her  limbs,  the  narrator 
.'proceeds : 

«  To  the'  Muss,  as  the  only  solace  to 
a  mind  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility, 
blended  witli  more  than  female  fortitude, 
'  did  this  lovely  and  unfortunate  being  retire 
fjf  consolation.  The  strain  of  plaintive 
tenderness  which  pervades  her  earlier  pro- 
ductions fully  exemplified  the  impression^ 
<•  ^n  aiRicted  mind,  striving  to  wander 
irom  itself;  and,  in  the  mazes  of  fiction, 
los'jfor  a  time  the  melancholy  objects  which 
fute  had  so  early  presented  before  her." 

Agaiu: 


**  Of  Mrs.  Robinson's  gwcral  d«nc. 
ter,  it  can  only  be  added  that  the  posses- 
ed  a  sensibility  of  heart  and  tenderoen  4 
mind  which  very  frequently  led  her  toltxi 
hasty  decisions,  while  more  mature  d^ 
ration  would  have  tended  to  promoK  kr 
interest  and  worldly  comfort;  ibe  wufi* 
beral  even  to  a  fault  i" 

These  sentences  irresistibly  re- 
mind us  of  an  admirable  passage  io 
a  work  which  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  noticing  in  our  present  volane, 
the  **  Leonora  "  of  Miss  Edgewortk. 
"  Pray  what  brings  hundreds  ari 
thousands  of  women  to  the  Piazza 
of  Covent  Garden  but.  sensibility! 
What  does  the  colonel's  and  the  op 
tain's,  and  the  cQsign's  mistresstub 
of,  but  sensibility  ?  And  are  yoa» 
be  duped  by  this  hackuied  wsA^ 
Sensibility  is  a  most  bewitdffll 
power,  and  when  sensibility,  undff 
the  form  of  *'  lovely  woman,"  coa- 
plains  of  the  perfidy  of  fcnlse  fricni, 
the  ingratitude  of  fickle  Ioycr,  tk 
'  nothingness  of  pomp  and  pleasnttf 
and  the;  variety  of  nameless  mir 
ries  that  assail  from  every  quaitfl 
the  generous  and  feeling  heart-w 
but  must  melt  with  compassion  tt 
wards  the  charming  suifeter,  tm 

fiow^  with  indignation  again^i 
ase  unfeeling  world?  But  let  I 
stop  a  moment,  to  enquire  ftol 
what  description  of  people  to 

f)athetic  laipentations  mostfteqM* 
y  proceed.  Why  from  these  ^ 
mistresses  of  colonels,  captains,* 
ensigns — from  that  guilty,  butiMO 
enduring  class  of  women,  whojw 
ly  bartering  away  the  good  o^iw 
of  the  world,  the  respect  of  meal 
and  the  care  of  legal  protectors,  a 
ceive  nothing  in  exchange  bat  sol 
vague  and  inefiectual  claims  on  i 
gratitude,  tenderness,  or  pitVj^ 
the  most  base,  selfish,  and  proflig*^ 
portion  of  mankind  \  Sueh  a  (U 
wa«  poor  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
an  impressive  lessoa  of  tbee£U 
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)f  such  a  course  of  conduct  upon 
he  mind,  teniper,  and  fortune,  her 
)roiix  and  querulous  effusions i  her 
*  miserable  strain,"  may  be  recom- 
nended  to  the  attention  of  thought- 
ess  and  inexperienced  youth.  But 
et  not  juvenile  iG^norance  be  de- 
rived by  sentimental  misrepreseii- 
ations  and  unprincipled  conceal- 
nents.  Before  a  tender-hearted 
^oung  lady  has  committed  to  n^c- 
nory  the  invocation  to  "  Apathy," 
nr  learned  to  recite  with  tragic  em- 
phasis the  "  Ode  to  Ingratitude,'* 
et  her  at  least  be  aware  from  what 
tfiecUons  the  author  wished  to 
ake  shelter  in  insensibility,  and 
or  what  favours  her  lovers  had 
)iroved  ungrateful. 

It  has  sometimes  been  weakly 
mough  pretended,  that  the  pri^'ate 
character  of  an  author  signifies  no- 
hiivg  to  his  works ;  but  can  it  be 
upposed  safe  for  the  herd  of  read- 
ers, that  they  should  remain  in  doubt 
rbether  high-wrought  effusions 
rhich  claim  tbeir  admiration,  their 
ympathy,  even  their  esteem,  for 
be  late  Queen  of  France,  the  Duch- 
ss  of  D.,  Chatterton,  and  Werter, 
»xoceed  from  the  pen  of  vice  or  of 
[irtue  ?  Can  the  kind  of  apotheosis 
irhich  Mrs.  R.  so  liberally  bestows 
>n  characters  such  as  these,  and  the 
onfideiit  hope  of  hpaven  which  she 
expresses  for  herself,  be  tamely 
iewed  by  the  friends  of  religion  ? 

With  regard  to  the  poetical  me- 
lts of  these  volumes,  it  will  be 
Imost  sufficient  to  remind  our 
eaders,  that  Mrs.  R.  was  one  of  the 
bief  disciples  of  what  was  called 
lie  Delia  Cruscan  School;  a  sect 
f  harmonious  drivellers,  who  be- 
ritched  the  idle  multitude  for  a 
ime  with  a  sweet  sound  which  pas- 
»d  for  fine  poetry,  and  an  exn-ava- 
ant  and  affected  cant  which  was 
mistaken  for  the  language  of  ex  qui- 
Lte  feeling.  Longer  had  they  sung, 
Dd  longer,  perhaps,  had  the  wreath 
ourisbed  on  tiieir  brows,  but 
'  with  a  frown  arose  "  the  doughty 
KltboJT  of  the  Bayiacl  and  M^^v^ad  \ 


their  pscudo-laureTs  could  nol  with-^ 
stand  the  lightniuff  of  his  wrath,  and, 
the  vain  pretenjfers  were  glad  to 
shelter  their  **  diminished  iK^ads" 
amid  the  gloom  of  stiug  obscurity. 

From  the  numerous  odes  of  our 
author  we  extract  one,  in  whicbi  if 
in  any,  we  might  expect  to  be 
gratified  by  the  genuine  expression 
of  feeling,  but  which  affords  in  fact 
only  that  kind  of  unmeaning  exag- 
geration and  decorated  inanity  which 
are  the  miserable  resource  of  a  cold 
heart,  a  vitiated  taste,  and  a  defec* 
tive  genius. 

ODE 

TO  THE  MfiMORY 

or 

MY  LAMENTED  FATHER, 

WHb  died  in  the  tervice  of  the  Emprese^  of 
HusitOf  December  5, 17S6. 

Oh  !  Sire  reverM  !  adokM  I 
Was  it  the  Bolemn  tongue  of  Dk  ath, 
^  That,  whiap'ring  to  my  pensive  ear, 

Pronounced  the  fatal  word 
Which  bath'd  my  cheek  with  many  a 
tear. 
And  stopp'd,  awhile,  my  gasping  breath  ? 

••  He  tolls  no  more  ! 

««  Far  on  a  foreign  shore 
*<  His  honour'd  dust  a  laurel'd  grave  ne« 

ceives, 
^  While  his  immortal  soul  io  realms  celea* 

tial  lives  r' 

.Oh!  my  lov'd sire,  farewell  1 
Though  we  are  doom'd  on  earth  to  meet 

no  more, 
Still  Memory  livest  aod  still  I  must  de** 

plore  \ 
And  long  ti»a  throbbing  heart  shall  mourn 
Though  thou  to  these  sad  eyes  wUt  ne'er 
return !  *  • 

Yet  shall  remembrance  dwell 
On  all  thy  sorrows  through  life's  stormy 
sea, 
When  Fate's  res'stless  whirlwinds  shed 
Unnumbered  tempests  round  U.y  head. 
The  varying  ills  of  human  destiny  ! 
Yet,  with  a  soul  sublimely  bra\'e. 
Didst  thou  endure  the  dashing  wave  \ 
Still  bu{Fetting  the  billows  rude. 
By  all  the  shafts  of  woe  und jHWtedj  unsub* 
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Through  a  long  Kfe  of  ruffged  care, 
*Twa8  THINE  to  8teer  a  steady  course  ! 

'Twas  THINE   Misfortune's  frowns  to 
bear, 
And  stem  the  wayward's  torrent's  force ! 

And  as  thy  persevering  mind 
The  toilsDme  path  of  Fame  pursued, 

'Twas  THINE,  amidst  its  Flowers,  to 
find 
The  wily  Snake— Ingratitude  ! 

Yet  vainly  didth'  insidious  reptile  strive 
On  THEE  its  poisons  dire  to  fling; 

Above  its  reach,  thy  laurel  still  shall 
thrive, 
Unconscious  of  the  treach'rous  sting  ! 

Twa«  THINK  to  toil  through  lengthening 

years 
Wher^  lowVing  night  absorbs  the  spheres ! 
Thy  wirraly  enterprising  mind 
Nor  fear,  nor  sordid  hopes  could  bind  ; 
For  bold  ambition  warm'd  thy  breast. 
And  lured  thee  from  inglorious  rest, 

O'er  icy  seas  to  bend  thy  way, 
Where  frozen  Grelnland  rears  its  head. 

Where  dusky  vapours  shroud  the  day. 

And  wastes  of  flaky  snow  the  stagnate 

Ocean  spread ! 

*Twa8  Th  IN  ^  ,amid8t  the  smoke  of  war, 

To  view,  unmov'd,  grim-fronted  Death  ; 

Where  Fame,  CRthron'd  in  sulphur'd 

Car, 
Shrunk  the  pale  legions  with  her  scorch- 
ing brc  ath  ! 
While,  all   around  her,    bath'd  in 
blood, 
Iberia's  *  haughty  sons  plung'd  lifeless 
'midst  the  flood ! 

Now,  on  the  wings  of  Meditation  borne. 
Let  fond  Remembrance  turn,  and  turn 

to  mourn  : 
51owly  and  sad,  her  lengthening  pinions 

sweep, 
O'er  the  rough  bosom  of  the  boist'roua 
deep, 
To  that  disastrous,  fatal  coast. 
Where,  on  the  foaming  billows  tost. 
Imperial  Cathamnl's  navies  rode  j 
And  War's  inviting  banners  wide 


Wav'd  hostile  o'er  the  ^tt'ring  tide 

That  with  exulting  conquest  gloVd! 
For  there,    oh  Sorrow!  check  tk 

tear ! 
There,  s  round  departed  Valour'i 
bier. 
The  sacred  drops  of  kindred  Virtuej 
shone ! 
Proud   Monuments    of  Worth! 

whose  base 
Fam  B  on  her  starry  hill  shall  place  ; 
Th  E B  B  to  endure,  admir'd,  si:d>liiDe ! 
E'en  when  the  mouid'riog  wing  of  Tm 
Shall  scatter  to  the  winds  huge  pynunidsof 
stone ! 

Oh!   Gallant  Soul!  Farewell- 
Though  doom'd  this  transient  orbto  ki*e> 
Thy  Daughter's  heart,  whose  giirf 
no  words  can  tell. 
Shall,  in  its  throbbing  centre,  hid  txei 
live ! 
While  from  its  crimson  fount  shall  fi(» 
7  he  silent  tear  of  ling'ring  grief; 
The  gem  sublime  !  that  scorns  relief, 
Nor  vaunting  shines  with  ostentatioia 
woe  I 
Tho'  thou  art  vanished  from  these  eyes. 
Still  fronn  thy  sacred  dust  shall  nee 
A  Wreath  that  mocks  the  poWd 
thought. 
The  sculpturd  bust,  the  poet's  praise. 
While  Fame  shall  weeping  gnaiid  tk 
spot 
Where  Valour's  dauntless  Sox  decays! 
Unseen  to  cherish  Mem'ry's  source  <fi- 

vine, 
Oh!    Parent  of  my  life!  shall  still  be 
mine ! 
And  THOU  shalt,  from  thy  blissful  stsfie, 
Awhile  avert  thy  raptur'd  gaze. 
To  own,    that,    'midst      this  ^wild'ricf 
maze. 
The  Flame  of  filial  Lovs  surrirst 
the  blast  of  Fate  ! 

It  is  not  by  the  artifice  of  italics 
and  capitals  that  such  lines  as  these 
can  be  taught  to  outface  the  judg- 
ment of  a  discerning  reader,  or  to 


♦  The  author's  father  was  the  first  man  who  landed  at  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  xi 
^783,  and  had  t\  honour  of  receiving  a  congratulatory  embrace  from  General  Ellio^ 
^^ter^ards  liord  Heathfield. 

f  Captain  Darby  commanded,  at  the  time  pf  his  death,  a  ship  of  war  in  the  Rossiat 
.•ervipe^  and  waji  buried  with  military  honours,  universally  lamented.. 
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*ngs  pf  an  impressible 
is  such  a  sameness  of 
d  equality  of  execu- 
roductions  of  this  au- 


Birds  of  Scotland,  ivilh  oihtr   Poems. 
12mo.  pp.  2t8, 


thor,  that  we  shall  excuse  ourselves 
from  farther  quotation  ;  as  to  criti- 
cism, it  would  be  mere  mockery  to 
employ  it  on  sucli  objects, 

Bj^    James  Grahamk. 


of  these  poems  is  an 

"  delineate  the    man- 

jaracters   of  birds."     If 

6         ,  according  to    tlie  au- 

:•       ssion,  l>y  no    means    a 

ork  ;  nor  is  it  given  as  a 

.erformance,  but  as  a  set 

»  .  intended  "  to  please  the 

•*^  '        n,  and  warm  the  heart." 

•      ' '       >rt,  one  of  those  medleys 

i\  *  '         I   description   with  moral 

,    '  and  other  desultoiy  mat- 

Dose    blank   verse,  which 

n  poured  forth  so   abun- 

ice  the  publication  of  •'  the 

of  design ;  this  piece  can 

y   have    none :     successive 

ons  of  the  lark,  the  thrush, 

.  _   ridge,    &c.  can  never  form 

,'..'.      There  is  not   even   one 

,'  .  ^    moral  inference,  one  single 

ic  or  philosophical  principle, 

-•^1...  -  thing  in   fine,  like  drift,  or 

•  end,  to  be  discovered  in  such 

•-  I    ict.      On   beauties  of  detail, 

'tacbed  excellencies,  the  praise 

','^':1j  .  author  must   solely  depend. 

.s  take  an  extract. 
.  ./r    /ITH  earliest  spring,  while  yet  in 
^r.  <  mountain  cleughs 

-   rs  the  frozen  wreath,  when  yean- 
.  .-y  '  ^  ing  Iambs, 

^  I  the  little  heath-encircled  patch 
^    ".  moothest  sward,  totter, — the  gor- 
'  cock's  call 
^    sard  from  out  the  mist,  high  on  the 

^^;:  not  till  when  the  tiny  heath:*r  bud 
^^'^pear*?,    are    struck    the     spring-time 
' '       leagues  of  love, 

jtnote  from  shepherd's  hut,  or  trampled 
^-''     fold. 


^\t  new  joined  pair  their  Jowly  mansion 

pitch, 
erhaps   beneath    the    juniper's  .rough 

snoots  \ 


Or  castled  on  some  plat  of  tufted  heath, 

Sarioundfd  l;y  a  narrow  sable  moat 

Ot  swampy   mo^s.      VViliiin   the  fabric 

rude. 
Or  e'er  the*  new  moon  -waxes  to  the  full, 
Tlie  assiduous   dam  eight  spotied  sphe- 
roids sees. 
And  feels   beneath    her  heart,  fluttering 

with  joy. 
Nor  Jong  she  sits,  till,  with  redoubled  joy. 
Around  her  she  be ohJs  an   active  bro«>d 
Run  to  and  fro,  or  through  her  covering 

wings 
Their  downy  heads  look  out ;   and  much 

she  loves 
To  pluck  the  heather  crops,  not  for  her- 
self. 
But  for  their  little  bills.     Thus,  by  de- 
grees. 
She  leaches  them  to  find  the  food,  which 

God 
Has  spread  for    them  amid  the   desart 

wild. 
And  seeming    barrenness.      Now  they 

essay 
Their  fuIl-plumcd  wings,  and,  whirring, 

spurn  the  ground ; 
But  soon  alight  fast  by  yon  moss-grown 

cairn. 
Round  w!iich  the  berries  blae  (a  beaute* 

ouHtint 
Of   purple,    deeper   dyed  with  darkest 

blu'O 
Lurk  'mid  the  small  round  leaves.     En- 
joy the  hoLir, 
While  yet  ye  may, ye  unoffending  flock  ! 
For  not  far  distant  now  the  bloody  morn 
When    man's    protection,    seilishly  be- 
stowed. 
Shall  be  withdrawn,  and  murder  rt^am  at 
will. 

«*  Low  in  the  east,  the  purple  tinge  of 
dawn 

Steals  upward  o'er  tlie  clouds  that  over- 
hang 

The  welkin*s  ^^jg(^.  Upon  the  moun- 
tain side. 

The  wakening  covey  quit  their  mother's 
wing. 
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And  spread  around  :   LoH  in  the  mist. 
They  hear  her  call,  and,  quick  returning, 

ble  s 
A  mother's  eye.     Meantime,  the  sports- 
man keen 
Corals  for ih  ;  and,  heedless  of  the  win- 
ning smile 
Of  infant  day,  pleading  on  mercy's  side. 
Anticipates,  with  eager  joy,  the  sum 
Of  slaughter,  that,  ere  evening  hour,  he'll 

boa^l 
To  have  achieved; — and  many  a  gory 

win^;  . 

Ere  evening  hour,  exultingly  he  sees. 
Drop,  fluctering  'mid  the  heath, — even 

'mid  the  bush. 
Beneath    whose    blooms  tfie    brooding 

mother  sat. 
Til!  rrurd  her  she  beheld  her  downy 
young. 

^  At  lasi  mild  twilight  veils  the  insa- 
tiate eye. 

And  st>>ps  ihegame  of  death.  The  fre- 
quent shot 

Resounds  no  more :  Silence  again  re- 
sumes 

Her  lAH'iy  reign  ;  save  that  the  mother's 
call  •  ' 

Is  Ik-  ini  repeated  oft,  a  plaintive  note  ! 

Mourn  rui  she  gatliers  in  her  brood,  drs- 
pers^d 

By  sa>'age  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant 
spreads 

Fondl  N  iwr  wings ;  close  nestling  'neath 
her  breast. 

They  c 'lerished  cower  amid  die  purple 
blooms.'' 

It  will  be  confessed  that  there  is 
nothing  peculiarly  lively  or  interest- 
ijip  eitne^r  in  the  matter,  or  manner 
of  the  above  description^  and  ther6 
surely  is  somethinp^  most  disagree- 
ably austere  in  the  epithets  applied 
to  the  sportsman  and  his  amuse- 
mnit.  Notliinc:  indeed  can  appa- 
rently be  farther  removed  from 
.  ^menitj',  or  cheerfulness,  than  the 
min<!  of  Mr.  G.  *  The  robbing  of  a 
bini's  nest  leads  him  to  speak  of 
child-siealinp:,  and  to  describe  the 
agonies  of  a  father  and  nlother, 
who^i^  only  son  is  pressed.  The 
Plover  he  thus  apostrophizes. 

"  III  om(  ned  birdf !  oft  in  the  times 
When   moiiarchs  owned  no  sceptre  but 
the  sword. 


Far  in  the  heathy  waste,  that  strelcki 

wid^ 
From  Avendale  to  Loudon's  hiirh-coned 

hill,  ^ 

Tliou,  hovering  o'er  the  panting  fugitiTc, 
Through  dreary  moss    and  moor,  hast 

screaming  led 
The  keen  pursuer's  eye:   oft  hasttbon 

hung. 
Like  a  death  flag,  above  the  assembled 

throng. 
Whose  lips  hymned  praise,  their  right 

hands  at  their  hilts ; 
Who,  in  defence  of  conscience,  freedonti 

law. 
Looked  stern,  with  una  /erted  ejes,  oq 

'  death 
In  every  form  of  horror.     Bird  of  woe! 
Even  to  the  tomb  thy  victims,  bj  tbj 

wing. 
Were  haunted ;  o'er  the  bier  thy  dirC' 

fill  cry 
Was  heard,  while  murderous  menruiiKd 

furious  on. 
Profaned  the  sacred  presence  of  the  dead, 
And  filled  the  gr^ve  with  blood." 

And  on  this  hint  he  fnates  occa- 
sion to  introduce  a  long  note  rela- 
tive to  the  seizure  of  one  Mr.  King, 
a  preacher,  by  Claverhous?.  The 
torturing  of  xhe  Rev.  Mr.  Carstaiis 
forms  the  subject  of  another  note. 
The  raven  naturally  conducts  him 
to  a  field  of  battle,  on  the  borrons; 
of  which  he  expatiates  with  great 
self-complacencj\  The  cruel  exe- 
cntioii  of  a  negro-slave  (closely  co- 

Ried,  by  the  way,  from  a  sonnet  of 
Ir.  Southey's)',  and  an  inside  view 
of  a  Guinea  ship,  form  illustrative 
decorations  to  other  parts  of  this 
poem,  the  professed  object  of  which 
is  ^^  to  p/^ase  the  imagination,  and 
to  warm  the  heart."  Whither,  alas! 
can  the  weary  and  harassed  soul  turn 
for  refuge  from  the  sight  of  vic^ 
and  misery — the  sufferings  and  the 
inflictidiis  of  man,  When  the  poet 
bon-ows  **  the  wings  of  the  dove," 
only  to  waft  him  to  scenes  like 
these!  The  best 'and  only  agree- 
able episode  in  the  piece,  is  th^ 
following. 

'*  O,  had  I  but  the  envied  power  (a 
chuse 
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My  home,  no  sound  of  city  bell  should 

reach 
My  ear ;  not  even  the  cannon's  thunder- 
ing roar. 
Far  in  a  vale,  be  there  my  low  abode. 
Embowered    in  woods    where    many  a 

songster  chaun(5. 
And  let  me  now  indulge  the  airy  dream  ! 
A  bow-shot  off  in  front  a  river  flows, 
That»  durinor  summer  drought,  shallow 

and  clear, 
ChRies  With  its  pebbly  bed,  and  mur- 
muring. 
Invites  forgctfulness ;  half  hid  it  flows. 
Now    between   roc:ks,  now  tlirough  a 

bush-girt  glade. 
Now  sleeping  in  a  pool,  that  laves  the 

roots 
Of  overhanging  trees,  whose  drooping 

boughs 
Dip  midway  over  in  thedarkened  stream  ; 
While  ever  and  aiion,  upon  the  breeze. 
The  dash  of  distant  waterfall  is  borne. 
A   range  of  hills,  with   craggy  summits 

crowned. 
And  furrowed  deep  with  many  a  bosky 

cleugh. 
Wards  off  the  northern    blast :    There 

skims  the  hawk 
Forth  from   her  cliff,  eyeing  tlie  furzy 

flope 
That  joins  the  mountain  to  the  smiling 

vale. 
Tlirough  all  the   woods  the  holly  ever- 
green. 
And  laurel's  softer  leaf,  and  ivied  thorn, 
Lend    winter  shelter  to    the  shivering 

wing. 
^o  gravelled    paths,   pared    from    the 

^smooth-shaved  turf, 
lYind  through  these  woods ;  the  simple 

unmade  road, 
Mfirked  with  thp  frequent  hoof  of  sheep 

or  kine. 
Or  rustic's  studded  shoe,  I  love  to  tread. 
Ho  threatening    board     forewarns    the 

homeward  hind. 
Of  nan -traps,  or  of  law's  more  dreaded 

gripe. 
Pleasant  to  see  the  labourer  homeward 

hie 
Ught-hearted,  as  he  thinks  hfs  hastening 

steps 
'Will  soon  be  welcomed  by  his  children's 

simile! 
I'leasant  to  see  the  milkmaid's  biythe- 
'  some  look. 

As  to  the  trysting  thorn  she  gaily  trips, 

*•»  4  ^  I.  ,  .         ' 


With  steps  that  scarcely  feel  the  elastic 

ground ! 
Nor  be  the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor 
Thrust  to  a  distance,  as  unseemly  sights 
Curse  on  the  heartless  taste  that,  proud* 

exclaims,- 
'*  Erase  the  hamlet,  sweep  the  cottage 

♦'off; 
"Remove  each  stone,  and  only   leave 

*•  behind 
**  The  trees   that  once  embowered  tho 

*'  wretched  huts. 
♦'  What  though   the  inmates  old,  wh» 

"  hoped  to  end 
"  Their  days  below  these    trees,  must 

*'  seek  a  home, 
**  Far  from  their  native  fields,  ^r  from 

*'  the  graves 
"  In  which  their   fathers   lie, — to  city 
»        **  lanes, 
♦'  Darksome  and  close,  exiled?    It  must 

'•  be  so ; 
"  The  wide  extending  lawn  would  ebe 

*•  be  marred, 
**  By  objects  so  incongruous."    Barba- 
rous taste ! 
Stupidity  intense !  Yon  straw-roofed  co(« 
Seen  through   the  elms,  it  is  a  lovely 

sight  ! 
That  scattered  hamlet,  with  its    bum- 
side  green. 
On  which  the  thrifty  housewife  spreads 

her  yarn,    ' 
Or  half-bleached    web,  while  children 

busy  play,    *  * 

And  paddle  in  the  stream,— for  every 

heart. 
Untainted     by     pedantic     rules,    hath 

charms." 

The  "  Rural  Calendar'*  is  a  per- 
formance which  has  given  us  coq-» 
sidcrable  satisfaction,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  simple  and  some- 
times pleasing  turn  of  its  descrip- 
tions of  natural  objects,  but  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  se^'eral 
circumstances  of  Scottish  manners 
and  climate,  with  respect  to  which 
our  author  has  been  more  honest 
than  some  of  his  countrymen.  The. 
barefoot  boy  is  represented  stand- 
ing by  the  frozen  pond,  and  weep- 

«« ■  ■  ■     ■  not  for  the  biting  cold, 

'*  But  that  he  cannot  join  the  slipperV 
"sport." 
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The  first  mention  of  reapers  is  in 

September,  whi^n 

**  Oft  in  the  naoon's  pale  ray  the  sickle 

•'  gleams, 
*  And  heaps  Uie  dewy  sheaf;  thy  change- 

"  i'ul  sky, 
^  Poor  Scotland,  warns  lo  seize  the  hour 

'*  serene." 

After  a  boisterous  night  in  No- 
Tenaber,  • 

•*The   hu-shantiman  slow  plods   from 
**  ridge  to  ridgc 
•*  DishearieAed,  ana  rebuilds  his  prostrate 
*•  sheaves.'" 

The  biblical  pictures  display  we 
think  but  little  genius,  and  none  of 
the  other  small  pieces  aiturd  a 
gleam  of  elegance  or  amenity.  A 
^)ecimea  wiii  i^ufiice. 

•'THE  FINDING  0PA105KS. 
Slow  glides  I  heNilerainid  the  uwirgin  flags. 
Closed  in  a  buliu^tli  ark,  the  babe  is  k*fi. 
Left  by  a  mother's    luind.      His  sister 

waits 
Far  off ;  and  pale,  'tween  hope  and  fe»r> 

beholds 
The  ro)'al  maid,  surrounded  by  her  train,. 
Approach  the  river  bank^  approach  the 

HfHit 

Where  sleeps  the  innocent:    She  sees 

them  stoop 
With  meeting  plumes;  the  rushy  lid  is 

oped. 
And  wakes  the  infant  smiling    in  his 

tears, — 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake> 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes  with 

gentle  sigh. 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  Ihcy 

bend, 
A  water-lily  floating  on  the  wave.* 

Art.  XJ.   77ie  Harper,  md  other  Poems* 

pp. 


_  We  must  not  qnrt  Mr,  Grrfiame, 
without  saying  a  word  of  his  dia- 
lect.    In  a  note  prefixed  to  a  short 
glossary,  he  reprobates  the  use   of 
i:)cottisji   idioms ;  but    he  savs,  "  I 
could  never  see  any  good  sense  in 
that  iudiscriminating  anathema  which 
would  proiicnbe  every    word    that 
happens  to  be  unknown,  or  little 
known,  on  the   south   side    of  the 
Tweed."      Since     the    success    of 
Burns,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
piisf,  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
liave  thought  themselves  at  liberty 
to  niake    what  use  they    please  of  ' 
their  native  tongue:  but  if  they  look 
tor  pationaee  and  fame  from    the 
Lnghsh  public,    let   tliem  beware, 
only  ^gieai  poet  will  be  reawl  with 
a  glossary. 

Besides  the  introduction  of  rari- 
ous  Scottish  worIs  which  are  not  in 
the  glossary,  Mr.  G.  is  charjreabb 
with  several  mistakes  in  xcUl  and 
sAally^s  likewise  with  "  comuiittipg 
short  and  long"  very  frequently  in 
bis  ragged  metre,  and  he  sometimes 
takes  the  unheard  of  liberty  of  in- 
troducing alexandrines  *  into  his 
blank  verse,  which,  to  make  amends^ 
is  here  and  there  deficient  in  a  syl- 
lable or  two.  iSeveral  close  imita- 
tions of  Thomson,  Young,  and 
others,  are  likewise  obsen-ahle. 
With  all  his  defects  however,  Mr, 
G.  is  a  clo.se  observer  of  nature; 
and  his  sentiments,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  his  own  heart,  oft^ 
find  their  way  to  that  of  his  reader* 


aUINTIN  Frost,  E?q.  or  rather, 
the  gentleman,  whoever  he  may 
be,  that  assumes  this  **  nom  de 
guerre,'*  has  in  his  preface  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  **  Tiie  *  nonum- 
que  prematur  in  annum*  of  Horace 
is  too  often  neglected.  Had  these 
little  poems  been.  locked   in   my 


.    Bjf  QuiNTiN  Frost,  Esq.     Small  Bvo. 
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chest  for  half  that  time,  they  wronld 
probably  never  have  seen  the  light.*' 
After  perusing  the  poems,  %ve  can- 
not in  candour  refuse -to  believe, 
that  had  the  experiment  been  tried, 
the  author's  conjecture  tii'ould  hav^ 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  just. 
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«  BLINDNESS. 
*••  Ah  !  thlnkj  if  June's  delicious  rays 

The  eye  of  sorrow  can  illume. 
Or  wild  December's  beamlefts  days 

■Can  fling  o'er  all  a  tran<;ient  gioom. 
Ah  !   think  if  skies  obscure  or  bright. 

Can  ihus  depress  or  cheer  the  mind. 
Ah  !  think,  'midst  cloud <  of  utter  ni^^ht. 

What  mournful  moments  wailthe  Blind. 

*'  And  who  shall  tell  his  cau'^e  for  woe. 

To  love  the  wife  be  ne'er  must  see. 
To  be  a  sire,  yet  not  to  know 

The  silent  babe  that  climbs  his  knee. 
To  have  his  feelings  daily  lorn. 

With  pain,  the  passing  meal  to  find  ; 
To  live  distress'd  and  die  forlorn. 

Are  ills  that  oft  await  the  Blind. 
WJien  to  the  breezy  uplands  led. 

At  noon,  or  blushing  eve,  or  morn. 
He  hears  the  redbreast  o'er  his  hi  ad. 

While  round  him  breathes  the  scented 
thorn. 
But  oh  !  instead  of  nature's  face. 

Hills,    dales,  and  woods,  and  streams 
combined. 
Instead  of  tints,  and  forms,  and  grace, 

Night's  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the 
Blind. 

If  rosy  youth,  bereft  of  sight, 

Alidst  countless  thousands,  pines  un- 
blest. 
As  the  gay  flower  withdrawn  from  light, 

Bows  to  the  earth  where  all  must  rest. 
Ah  !  think,  when  life's  declining  hours 

To  chilling  penury  are  con^ign'd. 
And  pain  has  palsied  alt  his  powers. 

Ah  !  think  what  woes  await  the  Blind." 

THE  touching  little  poem  we 
have  just  quoted,  is  the  fruit  of 
more  than  tliirty  years  mournful 
experience  of  the  calamity  it  de- 
scribes. Its  author  is  a  man  of  that 
persevering  energy  of  mind,  which 
eflFects  so  many  wbnders.  It  was 
by  his  own  strenuous  exertions  tliat 
be  acquired,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  obscurity,  and  circuni- 
stances  the  most  unfriendly,  the 
high  degree  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual refinement  manifested  in  the 
productions  before  us  ;  it  has  been 
by   his  own  industry  that  he  has 


found  means,  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  blindness,  to  support  and  edu- 
cate a  large  family,  in  a  creditable, 
though  humble  independency.  A 
few  months  ago,  the  most  Hatrering 
hopes  were  held  out  to  hini  of  re- 
covering his  sight,  by  means  of  ad 
operation.  He  submitted  with  un- 
complaining fortitude,  not  to  one 
alone,  but  to  four,  of  the  most  pain- 
ful nature.  After  the  second,  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  the  chearful  works  of 
iGod  and  man,  and  .ibove  all,  of 
the  countenances  of  his  family  and 
friends  :  a  third  and  a  fourth  ope- 
ration were  however  found  neces- 
sary;  some  unexpected  appearances 
occurred  in  the  eye,  and  the  expe- 
riment has  ended  by  sending  him 
back  to  that  dungeon  of  daiTvness, 
in  which  he^had  been  locked  up  for 
so  many  tedioul^years. 

Thus  much  for  the  man — itisin- 
dt!ed  neither  out*  proper  business, 
nor  by  any  means  our  custom  to 
entertain  the  public  with  more  of 
an  author's  history,  than  is  to  be 
deduced  from  his  own  works;  but 
the  feelings  and  motives  which  hava 
prompted  us  to  transgress  our  rules 
on  the  present  occasion,  are  such  as 
we  trust,  will  g<.iii  for  us  an  easy 
pardon. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Rushton,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  ballads,  and  other 
small  pieces  of  the  sentimental  and 
descriptive  kind,  are  possessed  of  a 
merit  which  productions  of  much 
greater  labour  and  higher  preten- 
sions, have  often  failed  of  attaining, 
they  interest.  The  high  spirit  of 
freedom,  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
tenderness  and  humanity,  which 
they  breathe,  must  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  honest  heart  ;  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments  is 
often  strong,  and  sometimes  elegant 
and  poetical,  and  the  occupation 
followed  by  the  author  in  his  youth, 
till  incapacitatjed  by  loss  of  sight, 
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that  of  a  ^ip-boy  on  the  high  and 
pddv  mast,  however  oinfevourable 
m  other  respects  to>the  pursuits  of 
the  muses,  has  furnished  him  with 
many  novel  images,  conveyed  with 
that  graphical  accuracy  which  per- 
sonal observation  alone  can  supplv. 
An  occasional  want  of  polish  will 
be  feltf  and  an  imperfection  of  taste 
is  betrayed  by  the  admission  of  se- 
veral terms  either  too  vulgar  or  too 
technical,  or  too  abstract  for    the 

Jwrposes'  of  poetry.  But  defects 
ike  these,  which  originate  neither 
in  affectation,  nor  in  a  want  of  na- 
tive talent,  give  little  interruption 
to  the  strong  tide  of  feeling,  and 
are  therefore  among  those  which  a 
true  lover  of  the  art  will  find  it 
most  easy  to  forgive.  We  shall  in- 
dulge ourselves  with  two  more  ex- 
tracts from  this  little  volume,  and 
conclude  our  remarks  with  assuring 
the  reader,  whose  «npathies  with 
modest  genius  andlkffering  virtue 
may  tempt  him  to  become  a  pur. 
chaser,  that  it  contains  several  pieces 
of  equal  merit  with  those  which  we 
have  selected  as  specimens. 

ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

A  MUCH  LOVED  RELATIVE. 
Shalt  thou,  oh  my  sister  !  my  friend  ! 

Go  down  to  the  sorrowful  cell. 
And  ►hall  J,  the  sad  pageant  attend. 

And  not  bid  tliee  a  solemn  farewell  ? 
Yes  y«i,  the  farewell  shall  be  thine 

In  a  strain  thou  wert  wont  to  approve, 
And  oh  !  while  remembrance  is  mine, 

I  will  mournfully  cherish  thy  lev  e. 

From  the  world  when  mere  kindred  re- 
tire. 

The  wounds  of  the  bosom  soon  heal. 
But  when  those  we  delight  in  expire. 

To  the  heart's  deep 'recesses  we  feel. 
Ah  !  Besaey,  thro'  life's  chequer'd  way. 

Thou  wert  never  unmindful  of  me. 
Nor  do  I  remember  the  day, ' 

When  I  felt  not  affection  lor  thee. 
Now  memory  recalls  the  sweet  hounr» 

When   Ki  childhood    we  gaily  have 
stroird,  '      p    •', 


Have  ^ther^d  the  dcw-spangled  fiowoi 
Or  adown  the  iov'd  brow  we  bte 
roll'd ; 

And  perchance  when  with  exeicae 
warm'd. 

As  we  sat  on  the  earth's  verdant  hop 
For  thee  the  bark-pipo  f  have  form'd, 

Or  with  rushes  have  made  thee  a  caf. 

When  a  sea-4x)y  just  'scaped  from  w 
board. 

Just  'scaped  from  a  pe&lilenl  ^y. 
Thy  rapture  remembrance  has  stor'd, 

And  the  beams  of  thy  dark-Iaughing 

And  oh !  when  of  vision  bereft. 
And  when  science  pronounc'd  tiic  fc 
cree. 

To  my  agonized  soul  there  was  left, 
An  affectionate  soother  in  thee. 

'^w\*^"'^'  '"ys^ter!  mv  friend! 

With  our  bemgs  our  fondness  bcreas'd; 
Wert  thou  wrong'd,  I  was  proud  lod^ 
fend. 

If  I  sorrowed,  thy  gaiety  ceas'd. 
And  when  other  duties  were  known, 

When  our  cares  with  our  litde  ones 

The  sun  of  our  kindne«s  still  shone, 
And  no  dark  chilling  mists  everkneir. 

'^mn^P^  ^^^  ^''^  ^^^  *^"  *^«  spray. 
'When  the  clouds  not  a  rain-drop  b^ 
stow. 
So  wen  thou  slowly  wither'd  away, 

^y  the  hectic's  infuriate  glow. 
And  now  deeply  worne,  yet  serene, 
And   more  softly  than  falls  the  \\M 
leaf,  * . 

Thou  hast  glided    from    life's  flowe^ 
scene, 

Ando'erwhehn'd  thy  connesdoDS  vnl& 
grief. 

Ah  !  codldst  thou  thy  partner  descry. 
As  h<j  hangs  o'er    those  f\ei\gei  n 
dctir, 
Couldst  thou  witness  the  deep-heaving 
sigh. 
While  his  cheek  is  bedew'd  with  t 
tear ; 
Couldst  thou  pierce  the  deep  folds  of  tht 

heart 
And  thy  relatives  see  undiVj^is'd, 
Ah !  Bei&^y,  the  view  would  impart. 
How  worth  and  ho\y  sweetness  af^ 
prizM. 
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And  now  while  my  tremulous  woes. 

To  these  poor  beamless  eyeballs  up* 
«welF, 
Oh  !  let  the  warm  tear  as  it  flows. 

Be  my  sileiit,  my  solemn  farewell. 
Thou  art  gone— dearest  friend  of  my 
heart. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  awful  unknown, 
And,  hereaher,  wherever  thou  art. 

Oh  !  may  1,  on  that  region  be  thrown. 


The  sleet  descends  in  cutting  showers. 

And  now  the  blasts  grow  more  ae« 
vere. 
The  pumps  require  unusual  powers. 

The  boats  one  block  of  ice  appear ; 
Each  cord  is  glazed,  and  now  the  frost* 

Fills  the  poor  seaboy's  limbs  with 
pain. 
Yet  all  with  firmness  keep  their  post, 

AH  feel,  but  know  not  to  complain* 

Slill  fiercely  howls  the  adverse  storm. 

And  now  ihtir  putrid  fare  grows  scant. 
Yet  all  their  perilous  iA>ks  perform. 

Unmurmuring  at  the  pangs  of  want; 
Yes,  iho'  inur'd  to  scorching  soils,  i 

Tho'  now  of  food  and  lodging  bare. 
With  hollow  cheek  each  veteran  toils. 

Yet  scorns  the  meanness  of  despair* 
Soon  as  the  dreary  watch  expires. 

He  seeks  that  balm  which  sleep  affords 
And  now  he  dreams  of  glowing  fires. 

Of  cheering    bowls,    and   plenitou« 
boards. 
All  hands  are  called,  be  wakes,  he  sighs. 

Throws  on  his   cold    and    drjpping 
clothes. 
Then  mounts  tlie  deck,  and  there  des* 
cries 

That  change  which  softens  all  his  woes. 

The  wind's  at  west,  the  frost  is  o*er. 
With  g!ee  they  loose  each  iong-furl'd 
sail. 
And  now  the  vessel  makes  for  shore, 
^  And  none  but  soothing  thoughts  pre*. 

vail ; 
The  dark-plura'd  divers  now  appear* 

And  soon  is  s^n  the  snow-clad  land. 
Swift  past  the  rocky  coast  they  steer. 
And  view   at   length   old   Mersey'a 
strand. 


WINTER'S  PASSAGE. 

In  labouring  home  from  noxious  skies. 

While  winter  holds  his  furious  reign. 
Severest  hardships  oft  arise. 

To  Britain's  rugged  sea-beat  train. 
Then  list  to  what  these  fearless  souls. 

Are  doom'd  alas  !  to  undergo. 
While  you  enjoy  convivial  bowls. 

And  all  that  friendly  hearths  bestow. 

When  for  riibemia*s  craggy  shore. 

The  seaman  looks  with  anxious  gaze, 
And  thinks  his  sufferings  nearly  o'er. 

And  talks  of  future  joyous  days ; 
Oil  clad  in  ice,  and  hail,  and  snow. 

The  baleful  eastern  blasts  will  come. 
Inflicting  many  a  bitter  woe. 

And  baflHing  all  attempts  for  home. 

Impetuous  now  the  tempest  raves. 

The  bark  no  longer  cleaves  the  deep. 
But  lies  exposed  to  hideous  waves. 

That  with  overwhelming  fury  sweep ; 
While  with  the  surges  still  in  view. 

And  holding  fast,    whene'er  they 
breafli. 
The  patient  tar  drench'd  thro'  and  thra'. 

All  shivering  walks  the   slippery 
deck. 

Art.  XUI.  Enf(M  UfHa.    Thiri  Edition.    By  Vfii.i.ii,vi  Smtthk,  Fellow  tf 
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WE  are  glad  to  annoiince  the 
republication  in  a  volume  of  all 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Smythe.  Of 
the  second  part  of  them  we  gave 
our  opinion  at  length  last  year. 
(Ann.  Rev.  Vol.  IV.  p.  613.)  We 
have  only  to  add  at  present^  that 
there  is,  generally  spesLkinsr,  rather 
more  obscurity,  and  less  that  is  in- 
teresting in  his  eaiiier  poems,  but 
that  some  of  tbem  are  entitled  to  as 
high  commendation  as  any  of  his  la- 
ter produ^tioM.    Tk^f^  U  a  ^tj 


elegant  and  ingenious  copy  of  verses 
**  sent  to  a  lady  with  a  prize  carna^ 
tion ;"  the  "  Lines  found  in  a  Bower 
facing  the  South,"  have  also  great 
beauty,  as  have  most  of  the  smaller 

Sieces.  In  his  odes,  to  Fortune,  to 
lirth,  and  to  Reason,  where  he 
has  aimed  at  something  higher,  he 
has  been  less  successful.  There  is 
a  desultoriness  and  indistinctness  in 
these  poems  which  considerably  in-^ 
jures  tk^\x  efkoi^ 
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of  prosinpj!  These  prolix  and 
mnbling  dissertations  are  not  at  all 
worth  reading;  indeed ,  it  would 
have-been  both  a  pity  and  a  wonder 
if  any  thing  like  good  writing  Ijad 
been  thrown  away  upon  the  absurd 
attempt  to  force  into  favour  a  ri- 
cUcnlous  kind  of  pastoral  drama, 
in  which  half  {he  personatres  are 
£iiries,  and  fairies  who  speak  broad 
Scotch.  The  world  is  now  out  of 
its  childhood,  and  though  it  may 
stiil  take  pleasure,  as  many  grown 
people  do,  in  hearing  again  the 
c4d  nursery  tales  which  delighted 
its  infancy,  it  can  never  be 
taught  to  take  an  interest  in  new 
nursery  tales,  written  perhaps  in 
the  same  taste,  -but  supported  by 
none  of  the  same  associations. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  em* 
I>Ioyin<^  the  Kcotish  dialect  in  poe* 
tical  composition,  we  shall  add  no- 
thing to  what  the  reader  will  find 
upon  that  head  in  our  account  of 
•*  the  Birds  of  Scotland,*'  except 
thsit  tlie  present  writer  employs  it 
to  much  greater  excess,  and  in  a 
much  worse  taste  than  Mr.  Gra- 
bame.  Not  content  with  occasion- 
ally introducing  a  word  of  pecu- 
liar energy,  or  beauty,  he  is  bold 
cnout^h  uniformly  to  spell  accord- 
ing to  the  corrupt  and  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  his  country,  and  this 
too  in  pissages  which  aim  at  some- 
thing like  high  and  hsroic  verse. 
For  mstance : 
<*  KNOW  that  of  creatures  there's  a 
gradual  scale^ 
Frae  beings  summit  to  its  lowest  vale  ; 
Frae  bumin*  seraphs  to  the  senseless  stone, 
Rgund  which  wi'  ceaseless  plaiot  the  bil- 
lows moan.  ^ 

Now  in  the  scale  o'  reasoning  life,  it*8 

plain 
That  Curies  must  exist  as  we>l  as  man. 
And  hence,   that  e^ery  being  may  ha'c 

place, 
Are  worlds  unnumber'd  i'  the  fields  o* 

space : 
YouVe  seen  the  planets,  which  adorn  the 

night, 
Wi' twin  klin' radiance  and  a  glow-woroi 


All  these  are  worlds ;  and  many  toold 

appear 
Far  larger  than  the  earth  if  you  were  near. 
Lo !  at  the  moon  the  earth  itself  displays, 
Far  in  the  blue  expanse,  a  lunar  kct ; 
A  mighty  moon,  she  sheds  a  tremhlia' 

light 
From  all  her  hills,  and  beautifies  thdir 

night*  1 

Our  dwalh'ng's  i'  the  moon— a  teat  of  ! 

Where,  care's  ne'er  come,  an  troubles  neV 

annoy: 
There  domes  arise,  and  gardens  o'ddigk, 
And  scenes  o'  bliss  transport  the  wonder. 

in'  sight ; 
Immortal  bow'rs,  unsubject  to  decay, 
Unfald  their  bosoms  to  the  rosy  day; 
While  ba\i*my  breezes  fan  the  happy  isH 
And  waft  frae  every  BovV  its  iagM 

spoils. 

We're  mortal  too,  but  suffer  not  deay 
Until  a  thousand  years  shall  pass  Sway. 
My  term  is  near— and,  Jean,  you  mana  sop- 

ply 
The  place  of  Queen  of  Fairies  when  I  die : 
For  as  our  moon's  dependant  upon  eaitfa, 
Our  queen  must  in  this  planet  ha'e  her 

birth; 
Titania  and  I  were  earth-bom  too. 
And  stole  by  former  queens,  as  I  did  yoo. 

If  the  Scotch  do  not  wish  to 
make  themselves  aud  their  wTitingi 
utterly  ridiculous  in  the  judgment 
of  Englishmen,  let  them  cease  to 
sound  their  bag-pipes  in  company 
where  they  will  not  and  cannot  be 
endured  !  There  is  some  humour, 
however,  in  this  strange  perform- 
ance, and  the  following  scene  gi^ci 
a  view  of  the  "  Cotter's"  fire  side, 

fierhaps  more  frequently  j  ust,  though 
iar  less  pleasing  than  Burnb^s* 

*«  Catharine^a'tualmgjromilee^*    Out 

short  the  prayer,  gudeman  ! 
/fnny  who  has  just  <u>akcd.     He's  M'ft 

asleep ! 
Catharine,    Tuts!     stupid    body— But 

there's  nane  can  keep 
Frae  sleeping ;  he's  sae  langsome  that  ilk 

night 
I  sleep,  though  itniggUng  'gainttita'mj 

might :. 
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7or^  five,  he  takes  us  roimd  the  Red  Sea's 

coast, 
And  drowns  a  man  ca'd  Pharaoh  and  his 

koast  • ; 
(What  JB't  to  us  if  Pharaoh  had  the  caui% 
That  winna  sink  or  save  a  body's  saul : ) 
Then  h«  will  tell  us  about  things  were'doon. 
For  ought  I.  ken,  ere  there  was  sun  or 

moon; 
Jiow  ane  ca*d  Noah,  in  some  rainy  wea- 
ther, 
Hipsel',  an  Mrife,  an'  weans,  gaed  a'  the- 

gither, 
Jnto  a  great  meal  ark,  as  big's  a  mill. 
And  how  it  swam,  and  rested  on  a  hill ; 
And  of  a  craw  and  do'e,  whilk  in  its  neb 
brought  hack  a  leaf,  and  show'd  the  tide 

did  ebb: 
Than  o*  a  ^reat  big  weaver  he  will  tell, 
Wha  wi'  his  beam  cam'  on  the  fglk  pell- 
mell  ; 
An'  how  this  creeshy  rascal  too  was  slain. 
By  a  wee  bird,  that  slung  at  him  a  stane : 
An' how  a  man  ca'd  Simpson  down  did  maw 
Twa  or  three  hundred,  wi'  an  ass's  jaw  \ 


(Some frieo' of  aold John  Sinutom  o'  Dfti- 

Whose  dog  last  week  pu'd  aff  our  Cn^* 

mie'stail.) 
Waken  your  father,  Ann  ! 

(Adam  is  *ttjaifn'd,  ruhs  his  eerty  dad 
then  shakes  Janucy  who  is  slesftin^ 
on  his  knees. ) 

Adam.  '  Rise  up,  man  ! — It's  a  sin  and 
shame  to  sleep 

In  time  o'  prayers ;  up,  ye  lazy  sheep  ! 

Oh,  sirs !  your  corrupt  nature  !r— whan  yiP 
eat, 

I  never  see  ye  noddin*  at  your  meat ; 

Nafaitha  !  >ut  fu'  aften  ane,  alas, 

h.ay  see  folk  sleep  in  time  o'  prayer  and 
grace! 

Waesucks  !  your  corrupt  nature  1 — Ka- 
trine, thou 

Hast  gotten  a  base  trick  o'  rising  now» 

Frae  prayer,  to  steer  the  swe^ns." 


Art.  XVI.     Poetical  Recreations.     %  Anthony  Harrison.    2  vols.    8vo. 


^*  A  Clerk  foredoomed  his  father's  soul 
to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  en- 
gross," 

says  his  motto.  If  this  clerk,  on 
further  consideration  and  better  ad- 
vice, should  find  grace  to  be  hear- 
tily ashamed  of  these  two  volumes, 


and,  obtruding  himself  no  more  on 
the  public,  returns  quietly  to  his 
quill-driving,  we  shall  not  have 
cause  to  repent  of  our  lenity  in  for- 
bearing to  quote  a  single  line  of  his 
numerous  odes,  elegies,  epigrams, 
impromptus,  &c. 


Art.  XVIL     Poms  and  Plays.     By  Mr.  Jerkimgham.  4  vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 


MR.  JERNINGHAM  probably 
bears  among  his  friends  the  charac- 
ter of  a  verp  amiable  writer ;  and  had 
be  contented  himself  with  circula- 
ting in  manuscript  a  few  **  vers  de 
Bociete,  contributingoccstfionally  to 
the  vase  at  Bath  Eastou,  and  giving 
to  the  world  his  poems  of  **  the 
TsTiin*'  and  "  II  Latte"  throup:h  the 
medium  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, he  certainly  might  have  escap- 
ed all  criticism  capable  of  wounding 
the  most  apprehensive  vanity.  But 
the  author,  who  ventures  to  bring 
before  the  bar  of  an  impartial  pub- 


lic four  volumes  of  poems  and  plays 
cannot  expect  to  come  olF  so  easily. 
We  ^ave  no  wish,  however,  to  make 
an  example  of  jKior  Mr.  'Jerning- 
ham :  it  is  enough  to  say,  tliet  he 
writes  like  an  old  man  and  an  ama- 
teur. His  tragedy  is  not  at  all  tra- 
gical, his  comedies  are  very  little 
cou\ical,  l)iit  the  worst  of  his  other 
pieces  may  vie  with  tliose  of  Mr. 
Hayley. 

A  spirit  of  amiable  tenderness 
pervades  all  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jer* 
ningham  (except  where  French 
atheism  and    jacobiiiisai   unfortu- 
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nately  come  across  him,  and  they. 


of  course,  deserve,  no  quarter)  ; 
a!Ycl  if  any  reader  be  able  to  make 
himself  amusement  out  of  produc* 

Art.  XVIII. 
THIS  is  a  little  piecp 
derives  its  chief  value  from  its  sub- 
ject. To  paint  in  fair  and  attract- 
ive colours  the  pleasures  of  a  home, 
over  which  the  virtues  preside,  and 
which  the  ^ces  adorn,  is  a  pleas- 
ing, an  mnocenty  a  meritorious 
task  -J  and  the  anonymous  writer  be- 
fore us  has  performed  it  with  feel- 
ing, and  not  without  elegance.  His 
principal  fault  is  that  of  all  inferior 
poets,  a  want  of  vividness  and  force 
in  expression,  and  of  drift  and  con- 
nection in  design.  We  possess  no 
tliermonieter  ot  the  muses,  by  which 
to  determine  and  describe  the  vari- 
ous de(rrees  of  poetic  warmth  im- 
parted to  different  productions  :  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  subject  a  small 
taste  to  the  senses  of  our  readers  ; 
we  shall  vouch  for  its  beings  a  fair 


tions  so  entirely  iimoccnt,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  disturb  bis  sarisfoction, 
or  that  of  the  author,  by  ill-natoied 
gibes  or  satirical  animadversions. 

ffofiuy  a  Poem.     IStno.    pp.  I5(X 

which    No.    In  brifirht  crowds  the  dazzSDg  f^ 

sions  roll. 
Assert  their  rights,  and  occupy  my  sod 
The  present  fades^-— the  hall,  the  glttterio^ 

dome 
Fleet  from  my  view,  and  I  am  bka  it 

Home. 
Stay,  dear  delusions.      Ah,  vidi  eagle 

speed. 
They  fly,  and  images  of  ill  soccM: 
•*  What  woes,  even  now,  may  mtdioie 

most  dear ! 
**  Perhaps  my  Emma  drops  an  angonkd 

tear: 
"  On   me,  perhaps,  a   sofienng  Mb 

calls"— 
I  start :  the  h'ghts  are  dim,  the  basqoet 

palisy 
Wit  pains  me,  laughter  8ickeDi.-^If  I 

strive 
V^th  sadness^— tf  more  chearing  dMMg|a 

revive; 
Yet,ceas'd  the  boaom'a  animated  tooe^ 


one,  and  such  as  find  it  sufficieiTtly    The  charm,  which  gives  to  joy  ittjo]r»ii 


stimulant  may  become  purchasers. 


**  WHEN  in  long  absence  I  ^rsake 
these  walls, — 

Now  Duty  lifta  his  voice,  now  Friendship 
calls, — 

How  joyless  loiter,  even  in  pleasure's 
bow'rs, 

The  dull,  dull  moments,  lengthened  each 
to  hours  ! 

Can  mirth  convivial,  can  tumultuous  joys. 

Theatric  splendors,  Music's  melting  voice. 

The  tlioughts  of  Home  from  Feeling's  bo- 
som cast, 

Or  drown  the  dear  remembrance  of  the 
past. 


gone. 

**  Released,   how  swift  firom  eA  I 

depart. 
And  hasten  to  the  dwelling  of  my  liot' 
That  heart,  unskilled  its  throbbingstocor 

ceal, 
Counts  every  circle  of  the  glowing  wW 
Counts  every  footstep  of  the  flying  steedr* 
**  How  slow  they  niove !     Urge*  «]? 

them  on  to  speed.'' 
Now  nedi*  and  nearer, — now  I  pass  ^ 

streamt 
Ascend,  surmount  the  hill.    *Ti«  not  a 

dream : — 
Home  in  its  beauty  rushes  on  my  ngfat, 
And  through  my  bosom  streams  a  toneit 

of  delight.*' 


Art.  XIX.    The  Wild  Harm's  Marmtirj  ;  or,  Rtut'u  Shaifu,    By  D.  Service. 

8vo.  pp.  92. 

No  manial  ardor  walbns  my  brrast. 
Nor  scarlet  robes  your  ejes  arrest ; 
By  Mars  himself  for  conquest  dress'di 


«  A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 
TO  MMCENjiS. 


FROM  Clydesdale-banks,  with    daisies 

gay> 

The  rustic  muse  led  me  astray,  •• 
1  o  sing  in  Sudbury  a  lay 

— ^To  yottM^ccnai, 


I  move  in  qnite  a  diflerent  ^hertt 
Where  paupers  high  their  standards  iWi 
Or  on  the  cobkr's  seat  appear 

Toahoetfa^^ 
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Tet  tdt  I  covrt  tfie  woodTand  th^de, 
With  one  I  c^l  a  hannless  maid. 
And  5(^t  on  banks  of  cowslips  kid* 

We  sing  Mscenas. 

The  learned  and  trise  call  her  my  mu8e» 
Or  something  that  my  genius  shews 
To  be  above  the  common  views 

Of  fools,  Mxcenas. 

I' dare  not  boast  you  are  my  friend. 
Nor  to  your  rank  nor  sense  pretend. 
Yet  boldly  here  these  verses  send 

To  you  Maecenas. 

ScfSitie  weeks  ago  on  you  I  waited. 
With  h^t  in  hand  and  mildly  stated, 
A  humble  bard  was  I,  but  treated 

Unfair^  Maecenas. 

Perhaps  you  spoke  in  haste,  but  said. 
That  poetry  you  never  read, 
Which  griev'd  me  sore  while  out  I  sped. 
Right  glad  Mscenas. 


Yonr  bumble  pardon  ndw  F  crave. 
And  hope  you'll  be  as  kind  as  brave, 
Aad  let  a  poet  hearing  have 

With  you  Maecenas 

But  if  you  snarling  raise  your  brow. 
And  bid  me  from  your  presence  go, 
A  poet's  ra^  I'll  let  you  know 

Bui'ns  fierce,  Mxcenas. 

But  I  foigot  to  say  your  servant. 

In  writing  words  like  tliese  so  fervent. 

Nor  of  fine  rules  was  I  obsen  ant 

To  you  MsBcenas. 

DAVID  SERVICB. 

CRISPIN,  Crisnin,  take  to  your 
last  again  !  The  light  that  ltd  i/oit 
astray  was  not  **  light  from  heaven.'* 
The  world  has  ha  J  qirite  enougli 
of  such  self-tanght  poets,  «nd  will 
receive  your  verses,  depend  upon 
it,  just  as  Maecenas  did. 


Art.  XX*    Human  Life^  a  Poem, 

A  very  moral  piece,  and  written 
with  the  best  design  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  its  effect  will  probably 
be  small.  An  obscure  style  cannot 
instruct  the  judgment,  dull  verses 
mil  not  warm  the  heart  Shenstone 
has  described  a  village  school,  and 
so  has  our  author. 

««  ON  Seyern's  bank,  that  from  thy  mighty 

base 
PIjrnlymmoQ  bursting,  sweeps  along  the 

vale; 
Yon  .village,  screened  beneath  o'ershadlng 

sprays, 
Ues  low,  the  thexAe  of  many  a  simple  tale. 

Not  far  (the  dread  of  urchin  wights)  is 

seen 
T*he  school-house  peering  thro'  the  ramb- 

ling  boughs ; 
With  opening  walks,  and  flowering  shnihs 

between: 
Ml  breathing  peace,  the  seat  of  deep  repose! 

Ejere  cSt  the  master,  at  the  close  of  day 
Stole  forth,  to  meet  the  sun's  declising 

beam; 
3r  sanntefing,  mark  afar  the  watery  way; 
lootHM  by  tilt   munmir  of  the  distant 

stream. 


in  Five  Parts.    Small  8vo.    pp.  152. 

Rude  was  his  form,    yet  in  his   gentle 

breast, 
Mijd  pity  lurk'd  beneath  a  lowering  brow; 
Skiird  in  the  human  heart,  with  wisdom 

bless*d; 
By  sage  experience  uught,  and  tamed  by 

woe. 

He  knew  to  follow  reason's  temperate  lore. 

Between  extremes  to  strike  the  golden 
mean; 

Hence  while  in  seeming  rage,  within  ht 
bore 

Calm  judging  thought,  discerning  and  se- 
rene. 

But  hark!   his  awful  voice !— To  school, 

to  school! 
Expanded  stands  the  formidable  door ! 
All  turn  obsequious  to  his  high  control. 
And  little  footsteps  patter  on  the  floor. 

Mark  now  the  Temal  bloom  of  yonder 

row, 
Yon  budding  flowers  in  seemly  form  dis- 

play'd. 
The  forehead  arch'd  and  pure  as  mountain 

snow» 
The  cheek  with  natnrs^s  warm  vermiUioo 

dad ! 
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Meanwhile  the  master,  scornful  of  core- 

raand, 
Ascends  his  desk  ;  then  turning  round  his 

eye,  ' 
Lools  into  silent  awe  the  pigmy  band. 
And  hangs  the  rod  of  chastisement  on  high. 

Ere  yet  he  sac,— ^with  ekyated  voice 

H^  calls  the  children's  God,  who  loves  XQ 

raise 


Now  all  the  busy  busdiiig  heads  engage 
In  tasks,  each  keen  to  rgadi  tlie  distant 

bound ; 
With  half-form'd  letters  those  deface  their 

page ; 
These  dowly  tread  on  alphabetic  ground: 

Some  straining  thought  ev'n  to  its  utmott 

reach,  ' 

On  long  syllabic  links  devoutly  pore : 
The  harmless  race,  to  bid  their  hearts  re*    Tho^e  gain  the  bound;  these  foundering io 

joice ;  the  breach. 

And  hear  the  tongue  that  feebly  lisps  his     Slow,  measure  back  the  space  they  trod  b^ 
praise.  fpre." 

Art.  XXL     Tke  Poetical  Rfghter^  and  Repchory  o/Ftigaivg  P^r^j  for  1804. 

Vol.  IV.  8vo.  pp.  5*12. 

«  SLEEP  is  on  Man,  and  darknea  all 

things  hides. 
And  Night's  last  hour  the  distant  dodi 

repeat ! — 
The  doors  unfold! — dead  Jui-ia's  Inaagc 

glides, 
Silent   and   slow, — ^knd   standi  at  Gti* 

ville's  feet! 


MESSRS.  Preston,  Park,  Carey, 
Swift,  and  Co.  have  contributed 
their  aitnital  quota  to  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Poetical  Register.  We 
should  think  our  own  time  and  our 
readers  extremely  ill  employed  in 
criticising  such  effusions:  still  let 
Mr.  Prt'stbn  address  his  black  kitten 
as  a  *'  sable  sprout  of  fcliue  stem," 
and  let  him  and  Mr  Brydges  conti- 
nue to  oblige  the  public  with  their 
school  exercises;  we  have  no  objec- 
tion. Till  a  man  has  learnt  to  write 
better,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
consider  his  first  attempts  with  pa- 
rental partiality;  and  if  the  world 
is  content  to  pay  for  such  ware?,  let 
the  market  by  all  means  be  abun- 
dantly supplied :  such  writers  can 
never  affect  the  public  taste.  But 
Miss  Steward  is  a  person  of  some 
name,  and  we  must  stop  to  bestow 
a  few  words  on  her  contributions  to 
the  work  before  us.  Vincent  Bourne 
has  translated  into  Latin  Mallet's 
ballad  of  f  *  William  and  Margaret," 
and  having  added,  says  Miss  S. 
f'  some  fine  touches  of  pathos  and  of 
horror,"  she  has  thouj.jlit  it  w^orth 
while  to  retranslate  this  translation, 
or  rather  to  rcpaniphrasc  this  para- 
phrase, in  an  elegiac  piece  styled 
Greville  and  Juji^i.  Bourne  has  per- 
formed his  version  with  tai>te  and 
iiecJpm^  but  what  can  we  call  tlie 
f  )!lowing  stanzas  tut  a  tawdry  tra- 
vesty of  the  simple,  striking  graces 
pf  Mallet:         — ^ 


Her  face  like  April  moms  when  winds  an 
loudy 

And  wintry  clouds  deform  the  dnbioss 
day -r- 

See,  from  her  feet  she  lifu  the  fbklio^ 
shroud 

With  Qoow-pale  hsmdsy  cold  as  the  welter- 
ing clay  I 

"When  youth  is  flowD}  and  all  that  deckf 

thee  now, 
Ah,  royal  Ciparissis!  such  M^doom; 
Then  Death  shall  strike  the  diadem  lirom 

thj  brow. 
The  shroud  thy  robe^  the  lighdess  tOlril 

thy  b9me. 

Her  form,  when  peac^  and  hope  were  hers, 

was  fair 
As  rising  flowers  beneath  the  gleams  ci 

May; 
And    her  lips  smil'd  and  blush'd,   3b4 

Mom's  bright  star 
Stood  in  her  eyes,  with  soft  efRisive  ray. 

But  slow  Disease  the  kindling  Uasb  ooa- 

sum'cf. 
And  Grief  eclips'd  the  gay  aod  ready 

smile; 
No  more  the  naked  lip  or  laagfa'd,  oc 

bloom 'd ; 
Death  call'd  his  wox;^iH-«Rd  ga?e  the 

faded  spoil." 
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The  "  Royal  Cyparissis,"  whom 

our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised 

tfcit  they  never  ncard  of  br^fore,  is 

»  crowned  by  a  blunder.     Thus  runs 

the  Latin : 

*^  Cumque  dies  aberunt  molles, 
&  leta  juveDtuSy 
Gloria  pallebitsicy  Cyparissiy  tua : 
Cum  mors  decutiet  capiti  diademata,  regum 
Hac  erit  in  trabea  conspiciendus  Honos/' 

Langhorne  had  the  calory  of  using 
before  Miss  Seward  that  ridiculous 
expression,    "  The    evening    star 
sat  in  his  eye."      It   may  be  said 
of  this,  and  of  all  the  lady's  later 
pieces,    that  they    glitter  indeed, 
but  warm    no    more    than    uioon- 
beams.      Dr.    Drennan's    poem  of 
Glendalloch  is  beyond  comparison 
the  brightest  gem  of   this  collec- 
tion.    It  displays  an  originality  of 
thought  and  diction,  combined  with 
a  splendour  of  metaphor  and  allu- 
sion, which  may  justly  gain  for  its 
author  the  high  titles  of  a  poet — 
a  man  of  genius.      The  obscurity 
which  occasionally  clouds  the  piece 
might  in  part  be  removed  by  notes; 
but  it  chiefly  arises  from  the  abrupt 
impetuosity  of  a  mind  carried  away 
by  the  indignant  ardour  of  its  feel- 
iues.  A  view  of  the  ruins  of  Glen- 
claTloch  inspires  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing   spirited    invective  against^ 
jnonaslic  institutions. 

•*  Hark ! — What  a  peal,  sonorous,  clear, 
Strikes,  from  von  tow*r,  the  tingling  ear  j 
(No  more  of  iirc  the  worshipM  tow'r, 
The  holy  Water  quench 'd  its  powV) 
And  now,  from  every  floor,  a  bell 
Tolls  father  Martin's  fiin'ral  knell. 
Who  slipt  his  foot  on  holy  gro<ind. 
And  pJung'd  into  the  lake  profound ; 
Or,  by  the  load  of  life  oppress'd. 
Sought  refuge  in  its  peaceful  breast. 

What  !-A-Did  not  Peace  delighted  dwell 
The  hermit  of  the  mountain  ciu? 

No — 'twas  a  cage  oPiron  nile, 
Of  pride  and  selfishness  tha  school, 
Of  dark  desires,  and  doubts  profanci 
Atid  hal-sh  nepentings,  late  but  vain : 
To  fast— to  watch—to  Bcourge-*-to  praise 
The  golden  legend  of  their  days  ;  . 


To  idolize  a  stick  or.  bone, 
And  turn  the  br.ad  of  life  to  stdne  i 
Till,  mock'd  and  marr'd  by  miracles^ 
Great  Nature  from  her  laws  rebels. 
And  man  beconies— by  monkish  art—* 
A  prodigy — without  a  heart. 
No  friend  sincere,  no  smiling  wife* 
The  blesslnpr  and  the  balm  of  life  j 
And  knowledge,  by  a  fbrg  d  decree. 
Still  stands  an  interdicted  tree. 
Majestic  tree  !  that  proudly  waves 
Thy  branching  words,  thy  lettered  leaves. 
Whether  with  strength,  that  time  coni<» 

mands, 
An  oak  of  ages  Homer  stands  ; 
Or  Milton,  high-topt  mo '.ntiin  pine,  / 
Aspirin-::  to  the  light  divine; 
(>r  laurel  of  perennial  green. 
The  Shakespeare  of  the  living  scene* 
•A'hate'er  thy  form,  in  prose  sublime. 
Or  train'd  by  art  and  prjin*d  by  rhyme. 
All  hail — thou  priest-forbidden  tree  ! 
For  God  haJ  bless^d^  and  made  thee  free* 
God  did  the  foodful  blessing  give. 
That  man  might  eat  of  it,  and  live : 
Hut  they  who  have  usurped  his  throne. 
To  keep  his  paradise  their  own. 
Have  spread  around  a  Demon's  breathy 
And  nam'd  thee  Upas,  Tree  of  Death; 
Thy  root  is  Truth,  thy  Stem  iS  Pow'r, 
And  Virtue  thy  consummate  flow'r. 
Receive  the  circling  nations' vows, 
And  tlie  world's  garland  deck  thy  brows.'* 

Other  passages  occur  of  equal 
force.  We  hope  such  a  talent  as  this 
will  not  slumber  in  a  napkin. 

Among  the  smaller  pieces  we  ob- 
sciTC  some  excellent  sonnets  from 
the  Itiilian,  translated  by  Alex  us, 
and  a  little  poem  by  Mr.  Thclwallj 
the  tenderness  and  elegance  of  wkich 
tempts  us  to  transcribe  it*, 

THK  WATER  LILY.      . 

"AS  o'er  the  western  moor  I  stray 'd^ 
A  beauteous  flow' ret  caught  my  view, . 
Whose  Jialf-uoiblded  leaves  display'd 
The  virgin  snow's  unsullied  hue. 
The  fountain  of  a  nameless  stieam 
Its  stem  with  purest  nutture  fedj 
And,  cool  beneath  the  noontide  beami 
It  hlumber'd  on  its  chrysul  bed* 

1  stoop 'd  to  gaze ;  when,  on  the  breete 
That  o'er  the  dimpling  fojintain  play'd. 
Such  fragrtincerush'd  the  sense  to  seize 
As  never  breath 'd  in  veruil  ghide. 
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If  simple  beauty  charm'd  my  «g;ht. 
The  breathinjT  «oul  enraptured  more ; 
And,  panting  with  a  fond  deligittf 
1  \}^  Lily  from  its  stem  1  boie. 

And,  as  T  placed  it  in  my  brea'^t, 
VJhut  a<M«l  charms  the  pr* zc  reveal 'd, 
Disdosi n^  what  th  ">  modest  vest 
From  passing  eyes  had  keptconceal'd. 

The  snow  without  within  was  gold ; 
Pure  living  gold  of  warmest  ray ; 
X«ike  Innocence  in  Keauty's  mold* 
Or  deeds  oi' woith  that  shun  the  day. 


Just  Mcb  a  ilowery  in  cftly  yOQlii» 
I  fbund»aiid  placM  my  bosom  near  i 
Just  such  a  flower,  in  early  youth  ; 
Stelk,  perhaps*  can  tell  me  where.'' 

There  is  certainly  a  larger  pre- 
portion  of  valuable  pieces  in  the 
present  volume  of  this  coliectioD 
than  in  the  last,  which  makes  us  the 
more  lament  that  so  little  selectioQ 
has  been  employed.  If  the  four 
larjre  volumes  of  "the  ♦*  Poetical  Re- 
gister*' were  picked  over  again  by 
a  person  of  good  taste^  one  small 
volunrte  might  be  obtained  viiuch 
would  be  a  really  valuable  present 
to  the  public. 


Po/iuhir  BaHaiii  and  Songt^  from  Tradit'um^  MnmueripU^   and 
vlth  TraHilni'ioru  of  similar  Pieces  from  the  anciaU  Damsk  Lm 


Art.XXII 

Ediliottt  ;    Vfit,.  * ^    

mul  a  fe'O}  Qri^inals  hy  iJu  E£tor» 
Sto.  2vo's. 

CONSIDFRING  the  number  of 
ballads  which  have  been  collected 
imported  or  composed  by  our  anti- 
quarian poet-s  it  IS  wo'idcrful  there 
should  be  so  few  wortli  reading.  Of 
our  old  ballads,  Edward  in  the  first 
book  of  Percy's  Reliqucs  ;  of  our 
new  ballads,  Southey's  Old  Woman 
of  Berkely  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
highest  rauk :  but  how  many  volumes 
of  compiled  and  original  materials 
must  be  turned  through,  to  find  any 
tolerable  approximations  to  these 
standard  productions. 

Some  habit  of  composition  in  this 
line  seems  fui'oumblc  to  excellence. 
Glover,  Shenstone,  Penrose,  Mic- 
kle,  Goldsmitli,  left  us  but  a  bal- 
lad apiece ;  vet  their  efforts  are  sur- 
Kassed  by  those  newer  poets,  who 
ave  produced  ballads  by  the  score. 
Buirger,  ihc  German,  has  not  only 
written  the  best,  but  the  most,  bal- 
lads of  any  of  his  countrymen. 

A  ballad  may  be  defined  a  metri- 
cal tale  adapted  to  be^  sung.  Its 
characteristic  feature  is  to  be  com- 
posed in  staves:  it  imitates  that 
simple  lorm  of  song,  which  may  be 
called  recirauvc,  in  which  the  sing- 
er rather  assists  his  memory  and  ^li- 
niulates  his  zeal,  by  the  aid  of  rime 
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and  rhythm,  than  attempts  any  dis- 
play of  musical  qualification.  Is 
the  ballad,  to  relate  with  vivaci^ 
is  the  object  of  the  minstrel ;  be  cab 
in  the  measured  language,  or  tlie 
tinkling  harp,  as  accessory  to  the 
impression  of  his  narrative.  The 
story,  or  fable,  of  a  ballad,  sfaoaU 
consequently  bp  short ;  such  as  is 
conveniently  delivered  in  a  single 
sitting:  a  oallad  split  into  fits  or 
subdivisions,  interferes  with  its  own 
destination,  which  is  to  entertains 
given  audience  for  once.  The  me* 
trical  romance,  and  the  epopes, 
suppose  the  re-assemblage  of  the 
same  audience. 

The  ballads  here  collected  are 
not  generally  new  %  thefirst,  entitled 
*'  Child  Maurice,"  corresponds  with 
the  eighteenth  of  the  first  bocdc  of 
Percy^  Reliques,  Vol.  III.  The 
second,  entitled  **  Sweet  WilHe," 
corresponds  with  the  fifteenth  of  the 
same  book.  Some  of  these  poems 
have  been  given  with  variations  by 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  others  by  My.  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  antiquaiy  and  th^ 
critic  may  find  amuscmeot  in  the 
comparison;  but  the  public  is  not 
likely  to  partake  a  solicitude  so 
ulicrvloifical. 


HOLCROFf  S  TALES  IN  VERSE* 


sas 


To  these  poamare  appended  va- 
xious  annotations  after  the  modern 
manner,  in  which  scraps  of  rare  and 
absurd  books,  yaiious  reading  of 
insignificant  passages,  long  cntical 
and  glossological  comments,  are 
provided,  so  as  to  detain  the  read« 
er^s  attention  on  the  text,  and  thus 
to  facilitate  its  impression.  An  ob- 
scure dialect,  a  stranm  spelling,  a 
triplet  of  various  readings,  greatly 
conduces  to  the  effect  of  poetry ; 
which,  if  instantaneously  intelligi- 
ble, is  read  too  swiftly  to  engrave 
its  pictures  on  the  imagination.  The 
classics  of  antiquity  delight  the  more 
for  being  slowly  understood.  Those 
who  learn  to  read  late  in  life,  and 
who,  therefore,  accomplish  the  ope- 
ration with  inferior  rapidity,  are 
more  acted  upon  by  books  address- 
ed to  the  fancy  than  the  swift  of 
eye.  ^ 

Great  labour  has  been  bestowed 
by  this  editor  in  assembling  his 
materials  from  oral  tradition,  and 
from  ancient  writings.  The  ballad 
entitled  "  True  Thomas,**  is  copied 
from  a  manuscript  preservea  at 
Cambridge,  and  is  corrected  from  a 
aimilar  manuscript  at  Lincoln,  and 


from  a  third  belonging  to  the  Cotton 
Library.  But  the  poem  itself  was 
known  from  the  Border  Minstrelsy! 
It  appears,  however,  tliat  Mr.  Scott 
was  indebted  to  this  editor  for  seve- 
ral communications,  of  which  some 
use  was  made  in  that  work.  Both 
publications  will  naturally  be  pro- 
cured by  the  curious  in  Scotish  bal-. 
lads. 

Among  the  notes,  to  "  lAdy 
Jane,"  for  instance,  the  word  Cim- 
bri  is  often  applied  to  the  Danes* 
This  we  hold  to  be  an  antiquarian 
misnomer.  The  Cimbri  spoke 
Welsh,  not  Gothic.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Cimbri  ever  pos- 
sessed the  eastern  coast  of  Britain. 

These  volumes  are    beautifully 

Erinted,  ^nd  careftjjly  fitted  up. 
abour,  erudition,  taste,  haveb^en 
expended  on  their  contents;  we 
sincerely  wish  the  sale  and  the  praise 
may  be  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  editor,  whose  affection 
for  the  muse 

Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessarv  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  andquity  tor  aye  his  page. 


Art.  XXUT.     Poenuy  By  Mr.  Polwhele.   8  vols.   12mo. 


MOST  of  the  poems  contained 
in  these  volumes  have  been  long 
known,  and  received  with  a  conside- 
rable share  of  public  approbation. 
The  English  Orator,  in  four  books, 
occupies  the  first  volume.  The  se- 
cond is  filled  by  a  strange  erolesque 
composition,  entitled.  Sir  Allan,  or, 
the  Knight  of  Expiring  Chivalry. 
The  manners  and  age  are,  however, 
modern,  and  the  drift  of  the  piece 
chiefly  satyrical.  Who  would  ex- 
pect, in  a  work  with  such  a  title,  to 


meet  with  such  names  as  Jenny  Jerk- 
airs,  Miss  Prue,  Squire  SqUintal, 
the  Rector  Swellum;  &c.  The  poem 
is,  in  short,  a  kind  of  novel  in  verse, 
with  a  useless  machinery  of  gnomes^ 
carne-spirits,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
lively  and  en4ectaining,  sometimes 
pleasingly  descriptive,  at  other  times 
miserably  prosaic. 

The  last  volume  contains  the  well 
known  translations  from  Theocritus, 
Bion,  Moschus,  and^Tyrtaus,  with 
some  epistles  and  sonnets. 


Aet.  XXIV.  Talei  in  Fencj  cntical,  catyrscalf  and  humorous.    By  Thomas  Hol- 
caoFT.  I2mo.  2  vols,  pp.520.     Published  for  the  Author. 

«  OH  Thomas!  I  panj  after  thee  in  vain !  To  me  thou'rt  loit  in  darkness !    all  is 
Thy  thoughts  so  lofty,  so  'suUimc  thy  night! 

strain.  Prom  common  nodons  totally  exempt. 

Thou  soar'st  sa  £ur  beyond  the  ccftmnoo  To  turn  rhee  into  £no;lUh  I  no  more  *> 

flight,  tempt. 


n$ 
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who,  in  a  deiirinm  as  wild  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  draught  of  oxygen  gas, 
writes  mad-cap  verses,  and  after- 
wards becomes  his  own  publisher! 
In  mercy  to  the  author,  who  has  tbos 
taken  «potj  himself  the  pecuniary 
as  well  as  the  literaiy  responsibility 
of  these  volumes,  we  shall  say  ni 
thing  more  about  them ;  but  be  it 
observed,  that  silence  is  not  praise. 


Acknowledging  my  want  of  stretcfa,  and 
"poll  soft," 

1  gaze  to  find  thee  in  the  clouds,  oh  «<  Tho- 
mas Holcroft!" 
Fide  "  Tales  in  Fene,  Criiica/,'*  fefr. 

When  a  physician  prescribes  for 
liis  own  malady,  and  a  lawyer  pleads 
his  own  cause,  the  one  is  considered 
as  having  a  fool  for  his  patient,  and 
the  other  as  having  an  ass  for  his 
dient.  What  is  one  to  say  of  a  man 

Art.  XXV.  Dion,  a  Tragedy ;  with  AfuceBanetnu  Pottry.  By  G.  A.  Rhodes.  £f. 

12mo.  pp.  200.  '    ^ 

THE  principal  article  of  this  vo-    sufficient  interest  to  be  read  with 

bpTr^.  ,L'ifl  ,^'''  P^^™.  ^'^^^^  Pleasme.  The  characters  best  de- 
bears  the  title  of  Dion.     It  is  com-    fineated  are  those  of  Timocratesand 

El'"  '"'''''u^*  """"^  '^^.^'y  ""r^^^^  Eupheraia  ;  the  latter  especially, ia 
though  someuhat  encunibered  with  the  closing  scene,  rises  tS  soJde- 
figures  and  epithets,  and  possesses    gree  of  energy. 

Art.  XXVI.    Ulm  andTrafalgar.  *to.  pp.  10. 

«.J5^fi*''''^P^^f''^^7'J;-*'^''"^  "^^^  <^»«  usually  be  expected  on 
w«rmf  i'^  'w  »>^oad  blaze  that  greatpublic  occasions,  SdsSaie 
w;arms  the  multitude;    but  rather    these      We  have  butonecriticS 

c^rifh^n'''^^^  ^  °>^«=  Nelson  u4  Hero Tt 

i^.tLS"lre^^^^^^^^  '^^    ""^^'^  is  das  writers  authorky  for 

goaa  vtise^  are  therefore  the  best    W/i//;/^  him  as  he  does  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PLAYS  AND  DRAMATIC  POEMS. 


IT.  I.  The  Fall  cf^t  Mogul,  a  Tragedg,  founded  en  an  inttrgstwg  fortion  of  ImiUm 
BiHcnf,  and  attempted  partly  on  the  Grecian  Model.  With  other  occasional  Poems, 
By  the  Auihor  qf  IndiM  Aniiquiiiii*  8vo.  pp- 133. 


THE  subject  of  this  drama — ^the 
ipture  of  Delhi,  and  subversion  of 
e  Mogul  empire  by  Nadir  Shah, 
>peared  to  us  on  the  first  view, 
rfendid  and  promising.  From  the 
ithor  of  Indian  Antiquities  all  the 
Jcessary  knowledge  was  to  be  ex- 
jcted  ;  whether  or  not  he  possessed 
e  strength  of  senius  requisite!  for 
»  great  a  work  remained  to  be 
Oved  \  and  in  .this  essential  quality 
$  are  sorry  to  &nd  him  deficient, 
here  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be 
^ected  to  in  the  plot  of  this  trage- 
r,  which  is  simple^  and  adheres 
«tty  closely  to  histoiy;  but  the 
laracters  are  mere  shaclows  of  he- 
es  and  heroines,  and  there  is  no- 
ing  either  in  sentiment  or  incident 


suflSciently  striking  to  excite  inte- 
rest, or  awaken  emotion.  We  have 
fonnerly  found  occasion  to  hint 
(Ann.  Kev.  vol.  2,  p.  556,)  that  Mr. 
Maurice  has  more  of  the  art  than 
the  feeling  of  a  poet ;  and  in  this 
opinion  we  are  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  production  before  us.  His 
oriental  studies  too,  seen)  to  have 
lent  a  kind  of  gorn;eousness  to  the 
imam  nation  of  this  writer  which 
would  be  much  more  suitably  em- 
ployed in  unfolding  the  magical 
splendours  of  an  Arabian  tale,  or 
arranging  the  glittering  decorations 
of  a  pantomime,  than  in  bodying  oat 
the  nigh  conceptions  of  the  tragip 
muse. 


ARTr  11.    Demetrius  the  Impostor.  8vo. 


ALEXANDER  Soumarokove, 
^  the  meritorious  translator  of 
IS  tragedy,  was  the  father  of  the 
jssian  theatre.  He  was  born  at 
>scow  in  the  year  1727,  and  died 
\in  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Emerg- 
l  as  it  were  from  regions  of  ice, 
shone  like  ^*  a  flame-shaft  of  the 
rthern  dawp,'^  and  illustrated  a 
antry,  which  he  could  not  thaw 
o  sympathy.  He  presents  the 
w  phaendmcnon  of  an  early  yet 

artful  poet;  he  has  made  the 
3nch  tragedians  his  models  and 

guides ;  he  is  praised  for  the 
eetness  of  his  rimed  Alcxan- 
nes  ;  be  abounds,  likQ  Voltaire, 


with  declamations  against  fanaticism; 
he  seeks  for  interest  in  trying  situa- 
tions, not  in  discriminated  charac- 
ters; and  he  will  perhaps  be  thought 
to  have  rivalled  some  of  the  rhimed 
tragedies  of  Dryden  both  in  turgid- 
ness  of  thought  and  smoothness  of 
versification.  The  rules,  which 
Corneille  tells  us  were  those  of  the 
antients,  are  observed  by  Soumaro 
kove,  who,  both  in  his  tragedie- 
and  comedies,  is  a  solicitous  ob< 
server  of  the  three  unities.  Expe- 
rience, which  is  a  better  guide  tha- 
criticism,  has  proved  that  unity  o^ 
action  contributes  to  the  interesf 
and  effect  of  a  play;  that  unity  ol 
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time  is  a  matter  of  indifference^  and  drives  them  to  conspire  againstUo; 

that  unity  of  place  is  a  great  fault,  they  are    imprisoned  and  on  die 

.changes  of  scenery  and  decoration  point  of  execution,  when  Sioukf 

contributing  powerhiUy  to  the  plea*  brings  over  Parmen  to  their  intereti, 

sure  and    to  the    illusion  of  the  and  Demetrius  is  hurled  from  ioi 

spectator.  throne,  and  murdered. 

Most  of  Soumatokove^s  plays  are        By  great  abridgement,  by  theio- 

founded  on  events  of  Russian  His-  troduction  of  spectacle,  by  mnM- 

tory.     The  tragedy    here  selected  plying  the  personages,  by  emplof- 

for  translation  describes  Demetrius,  ing  blank  verse,  by  infusing  dob 

or  Obrepieve,  or  as  Mr.  Card  calls  distinctness   of  character,  andbj 

liim  Otropief,    an  impostor,    who  calling  in  the  aid  of  actors  vfaaai 

•at  awhile  on  the  Russian  throne  and  them^ves  what  poets  should  lie; 

maintained  himself  there  too  long  this  tragedy  might  be  rendered  i»> 

by  a  mistrustful  andjealous  cruelty,  lerable  on  a  London  theatre.  Wt 

Demetrius  has  a  confidant  named  recommend     the    effort:   notUf 

Parmen :  he  is  desirous  of  marryuig  would  more  favour  the  popaink 

Xa^nia  the  daughter  of  Sbousky,  a  both  of  the  British  nation  and  f 

Bussian  nobleman:    her  affections  the  British  literature  in  Russia,  te 

are  placed  on  Georgius,  a  prince  of  to  be  alert  in  honoinring  herefc 

Galitzia.    The  addresses  of  the  ty*  first  blossoms  of  Russian  merit 
rant  alarm  the  lovers ;  his  violence 

Art.  IIL  Tke  Three  and  the  Demx;  a  Omic  Opera,  in  three  Acts.   J?jrP&iM 

HOARB.  < 

THIS  has  been  performed  at  both  he  consulted  his  better  j»dg«"^ 
houses  with  success.  This  should  would  have  declined  commitUDjl| 
have  satisfied  an  author,  who,  had    absurdities  to  the  press. 

Art.  IV.     The  Hunler  qf  the  Alps,  a  Drama,  interspersed  unth  Musk.  Sj  » 

DiMONo,  Jun. 

MANY  of  the  songs  are  very  effect  of  the  whole  to  be  \^ 
pretty,  and  we   can   imagine  the    ble.  ' 

Art.  V.  JFivc  Miles  of;  or  the  Finger  Post :  A  Comedy  in  Three  AcU.  AsftrfM 
ai  the  Haymq[ket.   IVritten  67  T.  Di  s d  1 N . 
IN  most  of  Mr.  Dibdin's  pieces    tainly  began  to  nod,  however,  to 
there  is  a  sprightliness  of  dialogue    fore  We  got  to  the  end  of  this, 
which  keeps  us  awake.    We  cer- 

Art.  VI.  Thirty  Thousand;  or,  Who's  the  Richest,  A  Comic  Opera.   By  T.  Dibp* 
WHAT  scenery  and  songs  may    dialogue  is  a  sad  trial  of  patience. 
do,  we  know  not ;  but  to  read  the    . 

Art.  VIL    Spanish  Dollars;  or  Tlie  Priest  of  the  Parish.  Am  Operatic  SkoAi 

A.  Cherry. 

THIS  piece  consists  of- only  one  of  "  A  Cbwstj.**  The  title  wjj 
act:  a  provision,  perhaps,  that  the  the  galleries,  and  JackTarwulj 
audience  should  not  maxe  two  bites    very  well  amused  for  his  monej.  \ 

Art.  VII.  The  School  far  Friends;  a  Comedy  written  hy  Mrs.  CuAMBttiJ 

THE  morality  of   this  piece  is    Tlie  plot  is  not  bad,  buttbecba^ 

yerv  sound  but  rather  dull.    The    tors  are  feebly  supported.  ^ 

idialogue  i5  defideat  in  animation.  ^ 


(    5M    ) 
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AiT.  I.  SpuAaris:  or,  tie  Secret  Hittary  rfthe  Conepimcy  qf  Pho  agtUTtit  Mom, 
h  xMch  is  displayed,  the  Real  Character  cf  Agrippina,  and  Nero't  Infamous  "^ ' 
^iowr  is  Octavia  his  Wifs.    ATransiutimiy  C.  T,    8vo.  pp.  123. 


THESE  historical  romances  nei- 
ther supply  the  in^ruction  of  truth, 
jKnr  tb^  ajaausement  of  fiction  ;  they 
confound  in  the  naemory  the  reai 
and  unreal,  and  are  only  meritori- 
.008,-  when  composed  with  that  com- 
plete consultation  of  authorities, 
and  that  philosophic  sagacity  of 
inference,  which  knows  how  to  trace 
by  conjecture,  tlie  «teps  omitted  in 
the  narratives  preserved.  The  rid- 
tiles  of  history,  have  occasionally 
bieen  iiij^eniously  solved  by  the  no- 
velist: instances  of  the  kind  occur 
in  the  Peretrrinus  Proteus,  and  in 
the  Agathodxmon :  but  here  there 
was  nothing  to  guess,  there  was 
no  lacuna  to  fill  up.  The  only 
blank  in  the  narrative  of  Tacitus, 
which  this  writer  has  attempted  to 
complete,  is  the  motive  of  Epicha* 
fis  for  interfering  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso  ;  it  is  here  ascribed  to  vin- 
dictive jealousy,  not  to  the  enthu- 
siastic love  of  a  patriot,  or  of  her 
adopted  country. 

Thus  the  heroine  of  the  ungallant 


romance,  is  a  less  amiable  charaC' 
ter  than  the  hcroiue  of  the  jnster 
historian.  The  love  story  of  Nee© 
and  Poppea  is  related  improbably^ 
as  well  as  tediously.  The  death  of 
Burrhus,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  t« 
a  quinsy,  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
poison  of  Tigellinus.  The  libidiiH 
ous  vices  of  Nero  are  painted  by 
Suetonius  in  colours  far  more  dis* 
gusting  than  they  here  assume.  Ift 
short,  by  all  t lie  aberrati0ns  JvoM 
testimony,  and  by  all  the  supple 
ments  of  imagination,  we  do  not 
perceive,  that  the  conspiracy  off 
rise  haa  acquired  either  probability, 
interest,  neatness  of  incident,  ro-» 
tundity  of  plot,  majesty  of  evem^ 
or  any  of  those  qualifications,  which 
an  epic  fable  ought  to  possess.  We 
protest  against  it  as  fact^  we  pro- 
test against  it  as  fiction..  Perbapa 
the|kagedian  who  should  be  di*- 

fos^  to   bring  this  conspiracy  of 
'isp  upon  the  stage,    might  heie  , 
and  there  derive  a  welcome  hint 
from  the  novelist. 


A&T.  IL  Leonora*    By  Miss  Edoeworth^     2  vols,  small  ^v<h 


THIS  tale,  or  novel,  whichever 
^e  ought  to  entitle  it,  reflects  fresh 
honour  on  the  talents  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  It  is  in  letter^,'  and  proves 
Bie  author  to  excel  a»1fi'uch  in  the 
epistolaiy,  as  in  the  naiTative  style, 
ber  pcrsoiia<];es  correspond,  as  much 
SI  coaracter,  as  they  converse.  It 
|»  not  in  plot  or  incident,  to  which 
iie  epistolary  form  is  rather  unfa- 
Fonnu>le,  th*:it  tlie  merit  of  "  Teo- 
lora^  chiefly-  consists ;   the  tale  is 


neitlier  new  nor  strange^  but  is  ren- 
dered interesting  and  instructive, 
by  a  clear  and  cudicate  delineation 
of  character,  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  abundance  of  wit 
and  fine  sense.  Lady  OIi?ia,  a 
metaphysical  sentimentalist  of  the 
French  and  German  schools,  re* 
turns  from  Paris  to  London,  where, 
being  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  having  been  suspected  of  a  cri- 
minal attachment,  she  is  avoided  by 
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most  pf  her  female  acquaintance. 
Lady  Leonora  L.  however,  a  young 
married  lady  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tiotxable  character,  and  amiable  dis* 
position,  is  so  far  imposed  U|X)ny 
DY  Olivia's  jargon  of  virtue  and  sen- 
sibility,  and  by  her  own  candid 
mind  and  generous  heart,  as  to  con- 
sider her  in  the  light  of  an  injured 
woman,  whom  it  is  meritorious  to 
countenance.  Not  so,  the  duchess 
her  mother,  a  woman  of  lofty  cha- 
racter, and  excellent  understand- 
ing, who  sees  through  the  vain  pre- 
tender with  a  glance,  and  warns 
her  daughter  against  keeping  up  so 
dangerous  a  connexion;  in  vain, 
for  Leonora  had  already  given  Oli- 
via an  invitation  to  spend  some 
time  at  L.  castle.  By  slow  degrees, 
the  treacherous  guest  succeeds  in 
supplanting  Leonora  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  hitherto  fond  and  faithful 
husband;  justif3*ing her  conduct  all 
the  time  to  herself,  and  her  French 
correspondent,  by  the  most  seduc- 
ing, but  miserable  sophistry.  Her 
confidante  Gabrielle  de  r.  is  an 
"intrigante  and  elegante"  most  ex- 
quisitely drawn,  a  character  which 
has  seldom  been  attempted  with  any 
success,  by  English  novelists.  Ge- 
neral B.  the  correspondent  of  Mr. 
L.  is  quite  a  man  oi  the  world,  but 
a  man  of  great  good  sense,  aiMl  ex- 
cellent feelings,  who  addresses  ad. 
mirable  letters  of  advice  to  his  in- 
fatuated friend.  The  following  pas- 
sages of  a  letter  from  the  duchess  to 
her  daughter,  paint  in  the  truest  co- 
lours, without  exaggeration  or  in- 
vective, that  kind  of  disguised  pro- 
fligacy, which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  work,  in  common  with  so  many 
inferior  ones  to  unmask. 

"  Nothing  \Vould  tempt  you  to  as« 
fociate  wiili  llio^e  who  have  avowed 
themselves  regardless  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
but  I  mu.st  warn  you  against  another,  and 
fi  far  more  dangerous  class,  who  pro- 
fessing the  most  refined  delicacy  of  sen- 
timeiUy  and  boasting  of  invulnerable  vir- 
tue, exhibit  themselves  in  the  mo&t  im- 


proper and  hazardous  situalirms;  tni 
who,  because  they  are  without  fear, 
expect  to  be  deemed  free  from  yiproidi. 
Either  from  miraculous  good  fortune,  «r 
from  a  ningalarity  of  temper,  these  aii- 
venturous  heroines  may  possibly  escape 
with  what  they  call  perfect  innocence.— 
So  much  the  worse  for  socidy  —Thar 
example  tempts  othem,  who  fall  a  sicri* 
fice  to  theii'  weakness  and  folly.  I  wodM 
panish  the  tempters  in  this  case  non 
than  the  victims^  and  for  them  the  nxilt 
effectual  species  of  punisbnent  is  coB' 
tempt.  Neglect  is  death  to  these  (eoale 
lovers  of  notoriety.  The  roooient  Ihef 
are  out  of  fashion,  tlieir  power  to  won 
mischief  ceases.''  t 

"  A  taste  for  the  elegatit  profigacj  of 
French  gallantry  was,  t  rememberi  iiw 
troduced  into  this  country  before  the  de» 
8iructionof  the  French  monarchy.  Since 
that  lime,  some  sentimental  writen  and 
pretended  philosophers  of  our  owb  aol 
foreign  countries  have  endeavoured  to 
confound  all  our  ideas  of  moralitj.  Tv 
every  rule  of  right  they  have  found  ex- 
ceptions, and  on  these  they  have  fixed 
the  public  attention  by  adorning  tbeil 
vrith  all  the  splendid  decorations  of  eIo> 
qaence;  so  that  the  rule  is  despised  « 
forgotten,and  the  exception  triumphantly 
established  in  its  stead.    These  oraton 
aeem  as  if  they  h^d  been  feed  by  Satao  ta 
plead  the  cauiie  of  Vice ;  and  as  if  pot* 
sensed  by  the  evil  spirit^  they  speak  will 
a  vehemence  wh^ch  carries  aw*ay  that 
audit(»rs>  or  with  a  subtlety  which  de* 
ludes  their  better  judgment.    Tiiey  p< 
extreme  cases,  in  which  virtue  may  W* 
come  vice,  or  vice  virtue:  theyexhW 
criminal  passions  in  constant  cooncxMd 
with  the  most  exalted,  the  most  amiable 
virtues  ;  thus  making  u«eol  tl»c  best  feel- 
ings of  human  nature^r  the  worst  put- 
poses,  they  engage  pity  or  admiration 
perpetually  on  the  aide  of  guilt.    Eter- 
nally talking  of  philosophy  and  philao* 
tlirophy,  they  only  borrow  the  terms  io 
perplex  the  ignoiant  and  seduce  theii»»- 
ginaiive.     1  iiey  have  their  sY«tem<  aiw 
their  theories,  and  in  theory  they  preiwji 
that  the  general  good  of  Miciety  is  thei 
sole  immutable  rule  of  morality,  and  n 
practice  ihfy  make  the  variable  fet4inp 
of  each  individual  the  judges  oftJii<|^ 
neral  good.     Tlieir  systems  disdain  •! 
Uie  vulgar  virtues,  iutci.t  upouio&ic  k« 
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1ml  of  perfection  or  perfectibility.  They 
Hcommoo  lense  and  common  honesty 
I  dcfia^fe.  No  matter  :— their  doc- 
tine,  10  convenient  to  the  passions  and 
P9)oniic  to  the  conscience,  can  never 
rant  partisans  :  especially  by  weak  and 
nthusiastic  women  it  is  adopted  and 
ropagated  with  eagerness;  then  they 
ecome  personages  of  importance^  and 
ealots  in  support  oF  their  sublime 
pinions  :-*-9na  they  can  read  ;  and  they 
an  write;  and  they  can  talk  ;  and  they 
an  effect  a  revolution  in  public  opinion  I 
am  afraid,  indeed,  that  they  can :  for 
f  late  years  we  have  heard  more  of  sen- 
bnent  than  of  principles;  more  of  the 
igbts  of  woman  than  of  her  duties.  We 
ave  seen  talents  disgraced  by  the  con- 
uct  of  their  possessors,  and  perverted 
(1  the  vain  attempt  to  defend  what  is  un- 
istifiable/' 

Tlie  lively   letters   of  Gabrielle 
lisplay  French  manners  as  much  as 
bey  expose  French  principles. 
«  Madame  dt  P to  Olivia.  , 

*•  Je  jtuis  exced^ !  mon  coeur.  Alive, 
fid  but  juf^t  alive,  after  such  a  day  of 
Migues  !  ^11  morning  from  one  minister 
0  another  !  then  home  to  my  toilette  ! 
ben  a  great  dinner  with  a  number  of 
DTeigners,  each  to  be  distinguished! 
hen  au  Feydeair,  where  I  was  obliged  to 
JO  to  support  poor  S— -**8  play,  which 
rould  be  really  insupportable,  if  it  were 
ot  for  the  finest  music  in  the  world, 
phich,  after  all,  the  French  music  cer- 
Mnly  i*.  There  was  a  violent  party 
painst  the  piece ;  and  we  were  so  late. 
Sat  it  was  just  on  the  point  of  perishing. 
fy  ears  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
orrid  noise.  In  ihe  midst  of  the  tumult 
fortunately,  by  a  masterstroke,  turned 
le  fortune  of  the  night.  I  spied  the 
Imv^  I  of  an  English  woman  hanging  over 
le  boi:.  This,  you  know,  like  scarlet 
\  i\\^  hull,  is  cufbcient  to  enrage  the  Pa- 
sia0  pit.  To  the  shawl  I  directed  the 
iry  of  the  mob  of  critics.  Luckily  for 
I,  the  X^Ay  was  attended  only  by  an 
bgli))l)ipan,  who  of  course  chose  to  as- 
Tt  bis  right  not  to  understand  the  cus- 
Mn«  of  any  country,  or  submit' to  any 
ill  imt  his  own.  He  would  not  permit 
le  shawl  to  be  stirred.  A  has!  a  bas ! 
woundifd  from  below.  The  uproar  was 
lopc^iyai^Q.    You  woidd  have  thoHgbt 


that  the  house  must  have  come  down. 
In  the  mean  time  the  piece  went  on^ 
and  the  shawl  covered  all  its  defects. 
Admire  my  generalship.  T— *  tells 
me  I  was  born  for  a  general ;  yet  1  ra<* 
ther  think  my  forie  is  negotiation/' 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that 
the  intention  of  this  work  is  highly, 
moral,  and  its  general  effect  is  to 
inspire  a  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  sophistical  reasoning,  and  loose 
conduct.  But  the  denouement  i^ 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  In  con- 
sequence of  detecting  her  intrigue 
with  Mr.  L.  Leonora  desires  Olivia 
to  quit  her  house,  and  Mr.  L.  take» 
her  publicly  under  his  protection. 
Af);er  some  time,  Olivia,  fearful  of 
being  deserted  by  her  lover,  whom 
she  has  wearied  and  disgusted,  ex. 
torts  from  Mr.  L.  by  a  throat  of 
suicide,  a  promise  of  taking  her 
with  him  on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  ^ 
which  she  has  persuaded  lum  to  ac- 
cept. Just  as  he  is  about  to  em- 
bark, remorse  and  uneasiness  of 
mind  throw  him  into  a  dangerous 
apd  infectious  fever.  His  mistress, 
under  pretext  of  her  too  great  s^ensi* 
bility,  declines  the  dangerous  task 
of  attending  upon  him. '  His  wife, 
who  had  conducted  herself  with 
uniform  prudence  and  gentleness 
during  his  desertion,  flies  to  his  sick 
bed,  watches  him  with  the  keenest 
anxiety,  and  contributes  to  restore 
him  to  life.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
tlie  gratitude,  compunction,  love, 
and  admiration,  that  her  conduct 
excites  in  him,  Mr.  L.  oppressed 
by  the  idea  that  the  promise  made 
to  his  abandoned  mistress,  for  whom 
he  now  feels  nothin^^  but  contempt 
and  aversiou  is  still  binding,  ^nd  it 
is  only  by  means  of  a  packet  of  her 
letters,  accidentally  intercepted, 
irom  which  he  learns  how  little  her 
boasted  passion  for  him  was  cither 
delicate  or  sincere,  that  he  is  at 
length  brought  to  concede  this  false 
point  of  honour. 

This  is  surely  wrong,    Leonora 
bad  steadily  refused  to  call  in  to 
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kcr  anststtice  in  leconqueriDg  tbe 
beajt  of  her  husband,^  any  mean» 
but  «och   as  virtue  and  discretioQ 


lid  wipply;  her  triumph  there- 
fore,  should  have  been  obtained 
hy  these,  and  these  alone.  An  old 
yoet,  addressing  Fortune,  says^ 

■  **  Wisdom  whose  strong-built 

plots 

*  Leave  nought  (o  hazard  mocks  thy  fu- 
tile power  i*^ 

wmd  the  sentiment  is  just  and  no- 


ble ;  she  need  not  trasf  so  metflii 
agent.  As  those  who  waste  the 
web  of  fictitioas  adveotuies,  bait 
events  absolutely  in  their  owd  pof. 
er,  they  should  also  Temember,  tint 
a  narrative  founded  upon  tanis  cf 
fortune,  way  be  entertaining^  H 
cannot  be  instructive;  that  the 
goods  thrown  by  chance  may  e& 
cite  envy,  but  that  tbe  blessii^ 
earned  by  virtue  can  alone  airako 
emulation. 


Aar.  IIL  Dwald,  a  Novel,  S  voU'.  I2roo. 


THE  Bishop  of  Belicy,  printed 
M  Paris,  in  1630,  a  story-book, 
called  UJmphitheetre  Safiglant. 
Bis  simh  tale  may  be  thought  to 
lave  suggested  the  fable  of  Donald. 
There  too,  a  gipsey  child  of  equi- 
vocal parentage  is  introduced,whicl^ 
%y  discovering  its  real  descent,  at- 
tains the  rank  in  society,  it  had  pre- 
Tictusly  merited  by  virtue.  The 
story  of  Donald  is  somewhat  more 
complex:  a  nurse  has  substituted 
kr  brat  for  an  heir  of  fortune.  She 

{laces  the  young  nobleman  in  low 
fe ;  he  earns  distinction  by  talent 

jLaT.  IV.  Zofioya,  or  the  Moor :  a  Bomnnce  of  the  Fifteenth  Ceniwj.    BjCw 
XOTTX  Daceb,  ifiUer  known  as  Rosa  Matilda.     J  2mo.  3  vols. 


and  virtue.  The  loivborn  yosi 
is  reared  in  fashionable  companji 
and  contracts  the  worst  vices  of  bip 
life.  A  discovery  of  the  truth  le- 
places  the  changelings  in  circus 
stances,  to  which  their  natures  seea 
adapted.  Thus  vice  is  punisbdi 
and  excellence  rewarded. 

This  no%'el  i^  full  of  incideDtal 
business:  it  interests  the  acM 
sensibilities  of  our  nature :  it  teackii 
in  pure  language  a  pure  monli^i 
tbe  feminine  characters  are  deliii' 
ated  with  peculiar  delicacy. 


THE  principal  personages  in 
Acse  wild  pages  are  courtezans  of 
Ac  lewdest  class,  and  murderers  of 
Ac  deepest  dye :  shielded  by  the 
Iroad  title  of  a  H^mance,  which  is 
ignorantly  considered  as  granting 
ivdnlgence  to  eveiy  species  of  im- 
piobability,  no  extravagance  of  cha- 
stcter  is  too  extravagant,  to  be 
yovrtray ed  ;  no  absurdity  of  action 
too  absurd  to  be  narrated. 

If  we  are  not  deceived  in  our 
judgment,  both  the  style  and  the 
■tory  of  Zoflova,  are  formed  on  the 
iAastemodel  of  Mr.  Lewis's '  •  Monk  f' 
at  any  rate,  there  is  sufficient  simi* 
Htude  to  warrant  the  suspfcion.  Am- 
lurosio  falls  a  victim  to  the  super- 
natural fascinations  of  sth  evil  spirit, 
who  to  accomplish  its  purposes,  as- 
sumes the  form  and  character  of 


such  a  lovely  woman,  that  not  fli 
have  been  seduced,  would  alnMflK 
have  been  as  great  a  sin,  as  jbj 
yielding  to  her  seduction ;  aniiVih 
toria  is  urged  to  the  perpetration 4 
every  dreadful  crime  by  Sataalutt 
self,  in  the  graceful  semblance  4 
Zofloya. 

We  are  sorry  to  remail,  thittll 
"  Monk*'  seems  to  have  becniBnte 
the  tnode\,  as  well  of  tbe  style,  • 
of  the  story.  There  is"  a  voluptih 
ousness  of  language  and  allusioSi 
peivading  these  volumes,  which** 
should  have  hoped,  that  tbe  delif 
cacy  of  a  female  pen  would  bar* 
refused  to  trace;  and  there  is H 
exhibition  of  wantonness  ofbi 
which  we  ^ould  have  hoped, 
the  delic^u^  of  a  female  mind, 
have  h^om  shocked  to  isasgine. 


MADAME  DS  H^MTENOK. 
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EXCEPT  Mrs.  D^Arblay;  and 
lie  aathor  of  these  volumes  enjoys 
iie  most  diffusive  popularity  of  any 
f  our  regular  novelists  : '  he  has 
trained  a  station  of  national  impor- 
mce ;  and,  if  he  employs  his  in* 
uence  over  the  youngs  the  idle  and 
le  fashionable,  to  the  advancenxent 
f  their  moral  and  intellectual  cul* 
lie,  he  will  have  deserved  well  of 
is  country.  An  innocent  and  be- 
evoient  tendency  is  not  however^ 
le  only  merit  to  be  exacted  of  the 
iory-teller.  To  the  claims  of  vir- 
le,  are  to  be  added  those  of  art. 
*he  requisitions  of  criticism  are  not 
»s  numerous  nor  less  difficult  than 
lose  of  duty.  The  task  of  the  no- 
ttlistis  more  complex  than  even 
lat  of  the  dramatist :  there  must 
foally  be  plot,  manners,  passions ; 
lere  must  besides  be  description, 
irrative,  eloquence.  The  pJot,  or 
tble,  ought  to  be  new,  stimulant, 
icensive,  and  complete.  A  bor- 
f!^f  or  a  tame  plot;  a  plot  which 
9es  not  grow  more  and  more  im- 
ortant,  intricate,  and  interesting, 
\  it  proceeds  ;  a  plot,  which  drops 
ilf  Its  agents,  in  the  course  of  the 
Nation,  and  does  nothing  at  all 
tth  the  people  originally  intro- 
iced  to  our  acquaintance,  is  justly 
msured  by  the  lovely  critic,  who 
imments  on  friendship's  arm,  the 
irden  from  the  circulating  library, 
fanners,  which  are  chosen  in  ordi- 
iry  nature,  and  depictured  with 
awkish  fidelity,  which  copy  in  all 
cirdetail,  thefemiiiar  insipidities 
^ daily  observation,  are  deservedly 
hied  from,  with  a  yawn  or  dis- 
ist.  Passions  are  easily  felt,  but 
ith   difficulty  communicated :  be^ 


who  can  bid  the  tear  gush  for  pity, 
the  fist  clench  in  anger,  or  the  lip 
curl  with  abhorrence,  exerts  a  rare 
power  over  his  fellow-creatures. 
These  are  efforts,  common  to  the 
novel  and  the  drama.  In  the  place' 
of  scenery,  description  must  realize 
to  the  mind's  eye,  what  is  charac- 
teristic in  the  costume  of  the  per^ 
sonages,  or  influential  in  the  loCcUity 
of  their  meeting-place  ;  frequent* 
narrations  must  fill  up  the  chasms 
of  represented  aj^tation ;  and  the 
abrupt  vivacity  ofdialogue  must  of- 
ten be  exchanged  for  epistolary  of 
for  declamatory  eloquence. 

The  fable  of^Humaii  Beings— but 
we  will  not  anticipate  the  reader's 

Gratification,  by  a  detailed  analysis* 
.et  the  parentage  and  loves  of  the 
drummer-boy  and  orphan-girl,  the 
persevering  benevolence  of  the  wor- 
thy Leuwitzer,  and  the  successive 
discoveries  of  an  unknown  kindred, 
be  sought  for  in  the  work  itself* 
Suffice  it  that  we  attribute  interest 
to  the  plot,  and  nature  to  the  man- 
ners ;  but  that  we  think  the  deline* 
ation  of  the  stronger  passions  less 
successful :  suffice  it  tnat  we  attri- 
bute to  the  descriptions,  vivacity  ; 
to  the  narrative,  simplicity ;  but 
that  we  think  the  eloquence  capa- 
ble of  corroboration  and  improve- 
ment. In  the  preparatory  portions 
of  the  work,  there  is  novelty  of  in- 
cident, variety  of  character,  faci- 
lity of  invention;  in  the  critical 
situations,  there  is  something  of 
disappointment,  which  leads  us  to 
recommend  a  severer  retrench* 
ment  of  exuberance,  and  an  emu<^ 
lous  pondered  study  of  the  endur- 
ing models  of  the  art 


IT.  VI*     Madame  de  Maintenon,  traruHatedfrom  the  Frtnch  of  Madame  de  Gem 

Hi,  2  vols*  12ffl0« 


IN  our  account  of  "  the  Duchess 
ia  Valliere"  by  Madame  Genlis, 
.nn.  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  549.)  we  gave 
r  opinion  pretty  much  at  large, 
th  respecting  historical  romances 


in  general,  and  respecting  the  idea 
entertained'  by  our  author  of  the 
character  of  Louis  XIV.  As  far  as 
concerns  those  topics  therefore,  xve 
shall  content  ourselves  with  refer* 
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ring  to  that  article,  jsince  bur  rc- 
iparks  will  equally  apply    on  the 
present  occasion.    There  is  however 
somewhat  less  of  fiction  in  the  his- 
tory of  Madame  Maiiitenon,   than 
ill  that  of  La  VaiUere ;  either  because 
^e  real  adventures  of  the  -former 
lady  were  deemed  sufficiently  re* 
plete  with  variety  and  interest ;  or 
perhaps,  because  Madame    Geniis 
at  length  experiences  that  cooling 
of  die  imagination  which  is  usually 
cne  of  the  first  symptoms  of  decay 
an  the  powers  of  gen  JUS.  That  men- 
tal prime  in  whicn  the  pathetic  his- 
tory of  Cecile,  and  the  harrowing 
tale   of  the  Duchesse  de  C.  were 
woduced,-  csii    never    return    for 
Madame  G.  and  we  could  almost  find 
in  our  hearts  to  remind  her  of  Gil 
Bias  and  the  archbishop  of  Grenada. 
The  narrative  here  given  of  the 
'  life  of  Madame  Main  tenon,  before 
ber  coming  to  court,  is  easy,  inte- 
fiesting,  and  sufficiently  rapid  :  the 
other  part  is  much   more   studied, 
most  artfully  glossed  over,  and  im- 
moderately piolix.     The  heroine  is 
pot  of  that  class  of  characters  which 
fiction  loves  to  select  and   adorn  ; 
prudent,  timid,  circumspect,  thougii 
ambitious  ;  armed  by  her  good  sense 
against  the  dang^s  of  this  world, 
and  prepared  by  her  devotion  and 
charity,    to  .reap   the    rewards    of 
another  ;  she  awakens  no  anxiety ; 
ctain^s  no   compassion  ;  excites  no 
interest.       It   cannot  be    doubted 
that  she  was  a  very  pious  and  sen- 
sible woman,  aiKl   i4;  is  most  pro- 
bable that  her  connection  with  the 
ling  previously  to   their  marriage, 
was  one  of  mere   friontlship.     But 
'it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  represent 
bcr  passionately  in  love  with  Louis, 
and  influenced  in  her  enJeavonrs  to 
ttbtiun  the  pfece  of  tirst   favourite 
solely  by  motives  of  piety  and  af- 
fection.    The  grand  moral  of  the 
tale  Madame  G.  lias  not  over-looked 
(that    Li   impossible  after    reading 


Madame  Maintenovi*s  own  lettch], 
but  wiifnlly  disguised  and  perverted 
It  was  her  object  to  draw  a  faeioine 
who  "at  fifty-two,  without  artifice 
or  intrigue,  had  accoroplislied  her 
happiness,  and  acquired  the  higbes 
fortune  by  the  perfection  of  her 
disposition  and  conduct.''  Of  coone 
it  was  necessary  to  suppress  that 
heroine's  complaints  of  the  con- 
straint and  ennui  that  devoured  her 
laborious  efforts ;  **  d'araoser  no 
bomme  qui  n'est  plus  amnsablc,'^ 
and  in  short  all  that  rendered  her 
unexampled  elevation  a  splendid, 
but  most  irksome  slavery.  These 
were  not  topics  for  the  pen  oft 
court  veteran.  Maiiame  Geniis,  how- 
ever, cannot  yet  write  without  giv- 
ing indications  of  very  brilliant ti> 
lents,  and  a  habit  of  acute  pbier- 
vation,  things  perfectly  distinct  from 
enlarged  views,  strong  reasoQia; 
powers,  and  a  soul  superior  to  the 
prejudices,  unwarped  by  the  inte- 
rosts  of  a  party,  a  sect,  or  a  moment 
The  following  rem  Ariss  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Ninon  I'Enclos,  even  un- 
der the  » disguise  of  one  of  these 
miserable  translations,  f^hich  are  • 
disgrace  to  a  lettered  age,  and  n 
insult  to  an  elegant  reader,  vitt 
please  and  strike. 

'•  She  enjoys  a  stale  of  opulence  which, 
it  is  said,  she  owes  lo  paternal  inhen* 
lance.  Since  she  was  born  in  fortuiatt 
circumsfances,  she  cannot  daim  an)»fr 
fit  for  not  having  degraded  herjelfhf 
the  most  disgraeelal  of  all  possible  mem* 
netses  :  one  of  her  admirers  mdcf  fcer, 
tkfii  fihe  posscsnd  ail  the  virtwes  ofMio* 
nest  tuan*,  A«  however,  she  ba<  withn 
the  courage,  the  delicacy,  nor  thcnica 
fViIlngs  of  honor  »f  an  honest  man,  her 
probity  alone  was  the  virtue  which  tins 
saying  intended  lo  praise,  but  tills  qiolii/ 
being  common  to  both  sexes,  an  honci 
woman  can  no  ways  dispense  with  it 
any  more  than  a  man  ;  so  that  the  above- 
mentioned  culogium  (which  lias  beca« 
ftequently  mentioned^}  means  nothiii| 
after  all.  "** 


•  Saint  Evrcmond  said  this. 
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•*In  ronfiequeiice  of  what  M.  Scarron 
had  told  me  I  did  not  experience  the 
same  plca<:ure  at  meeting  Ninon  again  ; 
but  I  examined  her  with  infinitely  greater 
curiosity,  i  found  she  invariably  kept 
iip  an  exceeding  modest  deportment ; 
but  in  her  behaviour  with  men  I  observ- 
id  a  singular  mixture  of  coquetry  and 
prudery ;  she  wished  to  draw  them,  and 
^et  dreaded  public  exposure  and  morti- 
ications  ;  she  never  seemed  to  me  per- 
ectly  amiable,  because  she  \<ras  always 
vther  constrained  in  the  presence  of 
lerown  sex :  ever  atteDltve  on  checking 
nen  in  their  language  and  manners  wiih 
ler,  she  wishes  them  in  company  to 
Meserve  the  tone  and  behaviour  which 
hey  adopt  with  other  women,  which, 
lowever,  she  could  never  obtain.  I  was 
ouch  struck  with  this  difference,  for  in 
set  on  the  part  of  the  men  there  was 
.  something  extremely  unpleasant  to  my 
belings  in  their  mode  of  addressing  Iier, 
Doking  at  her,  praising  her,  and  mys- 
Briously  whispering  freedoms  into  her 
ar.  In  all  which  it  was  easy  to  observe 
;  certain  irony  and  air  of  familiarity 
diich  are  not  assumed  towards  other 
romen.  Whenever  she  perceived  this 
ebaviour  growing  remarkable,  she  then 
iit  on  a  look  of  sternness  and  artful  dig- 
ity,  but  with  such  aflfectation,  that  no 
ne  could  refrain  from  thinking  her  ri- 
iculous  at  time-^.  She  often  appeared 
Rinded  at  a  very  innocent  jest,  yet  the 
(oment  after  she  herself  incautiously 
Itered  a  much  more  indelicate  express 
on.  She  never  spoke  against  morality ; 
It  like  all  other  women  of  gallantry, 
ved  to  hold  dissertations  on  the  pas* 
Mis  $  she  never  talked  of  love  but  to 
^ribe  its  torments  and  exaggerate  its 
>wer  and  influence.'' 

It  must  have  been  close  obser- 
itioB  of  a  wicked  world  that  sug- 
ssted  this  as  well  as  sereral  other 
knarks : 


"  The  Dutchess  (de  Richdieii)  paid 
her  very  gr*;at  atlention,  and  evinced  an 
extreme  friendship  for  her  in  private, 
but  Madame  de  Maintcnoii  ob<ierved  that 
in  the  company  of  certain  persons,  and 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Dauphine,  she  never  treat- 
ed her  in  that  affectionate  manner,  and 
she  could  easily  guess  that  this  conduct 
of  the  Dutchess  was  owing  to  her  wish- 
ing not  to  appear  deceitful  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  knew  her  real  set^timents. 
This  observation  alone  has  often  been 
the  means  of  discovering  to  the  world 
at  large,  as  well  as  to  courts,  those  per- 
fidies which  in  every  other  respect  had, 
been  so  artfully  cone  ealed." 

The  genuine  Gallicism  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment  vfiU  both  amuse 
and  disgast  a  truly  English  reader. 

"  When  a  person  of  senne  and  recti- 
tude determines  at  length  to  employ  a 
little  6nesse  and  cunning,  her  artificer 
are  always  more  ingenious  and  more 
adroit  than  those  of  intriguers*  because 
they  are  always  more  delicate,  and  not 
wholly  devoid  of  truth.  Such  a  person 
can  only  deceive  another  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  deceives  herself,  namely, 
by  a  false  reasoning  in  her  ov\  n  senti- 
ments, or  by  illusions,  the  source  of  which 
is  in  her  heart,  and  not  in  absolute  fal- 
sity.'' 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this 
work  as  an  attempt  to  revive  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  French  system 
in  church  and  state,  the  sph-it  of 
blind  loyalty  and  superstitious  ob- 
servance which  characterized  the 
reign  of  (.ouis  XIV.  Whatever 
success  may  cfown  such  an  endea- 
vour at  Paris,  under  Imperial  pa- 
tronage, we  should  be  both  surprised 
and  concerned  to  see  it  produce 
any  effect  upon  a  free  British  public. 


Ann.  Rbv,  Vol.  V* 
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METAPHTSICS,  MORALS,  ORATORY,  AND  BELLES 

LETTRES. 
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THIS  book  consists  of  three 
chapters  :  of  which  the  first  under- 
takes to  prove  the  reality  of  matter ; 
tlie  second,  the  existence  of  deity  ; 
and  the  tliird,  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  Of  each  topic  in  its  order. 

L  In  the  first  pac^e  the  author 
tetis  ud  ^*  that  t!ie  human  mind, 
along  with  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  existence,  is  in^presscd  with  a 
belief  of  the  reality  of  external  ob- 
jects:'' and  that  "  the  luind,  or  fa- 
culty of  perception,  we  feel  to  be 
distmct  from  the  objects  perceived." 
Thus  the  thing  in  dispute  is  in  the 
very  first  sentence  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  reality  of  luattcr  is  assumed 
as  an  instinctive  truth. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  at- 
tack some  passages  of  Berkeley. 
He  contradicts  them  flatly  and  re- 
peatedly; but  he  does  not  point 
out  wherein  the  sophism  consists. 
Berkeley  argues  thus.  **  By  mat- 
ter we  are  to  understand  an   inert 


This  sophism  is  a  gramQUticil 
quibble.  In  all  languages  abstiact 
terms  are  occasionally  employed  ai 
collectives.  Thus  the  word;/*- 
pcrty^  which  is  an  abstract  tenn, 
corresponding  witli  ownfr^^J,  is 
sometimes  emplo^-ed  for  the  collec- 
tive mass  ,  of  thing};  owned.  It  ij 
ursed  as  an  abstract,  when  we  sy, 
"  the  rights  of  property ;"  it  is 
used  as  a  collective,  when  we  say, 
"  the  property  exposed  at  set* 
Thus  the  same  word  expresses  de 
quality  of  being  owfiedy  and  alsoik 
niass  of  things  owmd :  it  descnta 
in  the  one  case  an  abstract,  or  idedj 
and  in  the  other  a  concrete,  or  re^ 
extancy. 

The  like  is  true  of  the  words  so- 
lidity, extension,  figure,  moM 
Locke  says:  *^  That,  which hinis 
the  approach  of  two  bodies,  iritt 
they  are  moving  one  toward  ano- 
ther, I  call  solidity.^''  Hcretbewii 
is  applii'd  to  concrete,  or  real  ex- 
tancy.  Bedieley  says:  *'  Somedien 


senseless  substance,  in  which  exten- 
sion, figure  and  motion  do  actually   are  who  make  a  distinction  betvcei 
subsist.     But,    it   is  evident,   that    primary  and  secondary  qualities:  hf 
extension,  fi^ire  and  motion,   are 
only  ideas  existing  in  the  mind,  and 
that  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but 
a'lotber  idea,  and  that  consequently 
neither  they  nor   their  archet}Ycs 
can  exist  in  an  unpcrceiving  sub- 
itance.**    This  passage  is  extracted 
from  the  niuth  proposition  in  Berke- 
ley's Principles  of  Human  Know- 
lege,  and  it  iucludes  that  fundamen- 
tal sophism,  which  Berkeley  repeats 
with  a  tautology,  as  honourable  tQ  , 

the  orator  by  its  variety  of  expresi-  ^nd  represent  imaginary  or  ideal  c 
sion,  as  disifraceful  to  the  reasoiier  iatence ;  and  then  in  inferring  t' 
by  its  emptiness  of  argument.  the  mass  of  things  solid,  or  thei 


the  former  they  mc^n  extensi«|) 
figure,  motion,  rest,  solidity,  oria^ 
penetrability  and  number:  by  ^ 
latter  they  denote  all  other  ier*^ 
ble  qualities,  as  colors,  sounds, tiMj 
and  so  forth."  Here  the  wordm 
diti/  describes  an  ideal  categoiyi  m 
predicament. 

Now  Berkeley's  method  of  d|| 
ceiving  his  reader  consists  in  j*^^ 
ing  tliat  solidity,    extenston, 
other  such  words  are  abstract  t?r 
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of  thin)0fs  extended,  for  which,  these 
•ame  worIs,  when  used  as  collec- 
tives, may  stand,  are  also  ideal  ex- 
istences. This  is  exactly  lilce  in- 
ferring that  because  property,  when 
it  means  ownership,  is  not  a  rea- 
lity, therefore  the  whole  mass  of 
things  owned  are  ideal  existences. 
Yet  this  trumpery  sophism  has  im- 
posed on  successive  generations  of 
would-be  metaphysicians. 
^  Berkeley  further  says,  «*  an  idea 
can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea ;" 
whereas  an  idea  is  probably  so  like 
a  sensation,  as  to  be  a  mere  minia- 
ture imitation  of  the  corresponding 
sensitive  vibration,  by  the  oppOi>ite 
extremity  of  the  same  bundle  of 
fibres:  so  that  a  given  idea  is  more 
like  the  corresponding  sensation, 
than  it  is  like  any  other  idea  of  a 
different  sense. 

Our  author  (p.  11.)  advances  a 
most  daring  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  says :  "  Every  man  who  exa- 
mines his  own  mind  will  find  his 
ideas  are  not  at  all  resemblances,  or 
patterns,  of  his  sensations."  It  is 
impossible  to  reason  with  a  writer, 
who  makes,  concerning  facts  hither^ 
to  agreed,  such  novel  and  incredi- 
ble assertionsL  He  decides  (p.  129.) 
fbr'the  eternity  of  matter. 

II.  The  existence  of  Deity  is  thus 
proved  by  our  autlior. 

•«  THE  exiBtence  of  the  Deity,  it  roust 
be  acknowledged,  is  not  a  thing  self-evi- 
dent. Were  this  the  case,  do  reasoning 
■rould  be  required  to  establish  it.  But  so 
grreat  is  the  force  of  its  evidence,  that  I 
un  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man  can 
ronteniplate  the  face  of  nature,  without 
yciag  impressed  with  the  idc»  that  it  has 
wen  framed  by  intelligence.  If  the  atJieist 
I  juBti/iablc  in  believing,  tliat  an  immaterial 
leio^  can  never  be  the  creator  c:f  material 
hiogSp  why  does  he  adopt  a  principle  ex- 
ctly  similar?  There  is  ceruinly  as  much 
ifbcvdty  is  supposing,  that  that  which  is 
OiDtelligent  can  produce  intelligence,  as 
\uKt  miod  should  produce  msftter.  Here, 
I  in  ev^ry  thing  else,  nothing  can  produce 
ptlung'9  and  no  sabs^nce  can  comn^uni- 
Uc  MrOSLi  it  does  not  possess.     InseDsibi-' 


lity  can  no  more,  produce  sensibility,-  than 
darkness -can  produce  light.  It  is  undeni- 
able, that  man  is  an  animated  and  intelli- 
gent being.  Who  gave  him  that  anima- 
tion? who  produced  tliat  intelligence? 
Something,  it  must  have  been,  that  pos- 
sesses both.  There  can  be  no  greater  ab- 
surdity than  to  suppose  an  unintelligent 
substance  to  be  die  author  or  source  of  au 
intelligent  mind.  The  cause  is  inadequate 
to  the  effect ;  nay,  the  effect  in  this  case, 
is  greater  than  the  cause.  It  is  of  much 
importance  to  attend  to  this,  as  it  is  im- 
possible fur  the  atheist  to  do  away  the  force 
of  tlie  reasoning.  It  is  evident  that  the 
very  principle  on  which  he  rejects  tlie  cre- 
ation of  matter  is  fatal  to  his  own  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  he  must  either  abandon  this 
principle  or  admit  the  conclusion  that  ia« 
telligence  necessaiily  exists. 

**  Although  all  materialists  are  not 
atheists,  all  atheists  are  materialists.  I 
would  therefore  ask  the  atheist,  If  the 
combination  of  a  small  quantity  of  matter, 
such  as  occurs  in  man,  produce  an  inferior 
intelligence,  why  may  not  the  combinatioQ 
of  a  large  quantity  produce  a  greater  in- 
telligence ?  Again,  if  a  small  quantity 
produce  an  imperfect,  may  not  the  whole 
of  matter  produce  a  perfect  intelligence  t 
It  is  impossible  to  found  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument agiiinst  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
on  the  principles  of  materialism  j  for  '  if 
we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Its  capacity  on  a 
small  scale,  on  what  principle  can  we  re- 
ject it  on  a  large  ?  If  a  proportion  of 
matter  can,  by  its  own  powers,  become 
animated  on  any  scale,  the  vast  variety  of 
its  powers  renders  it  impossible  to  set  li-i 
mits  to  its  capacities,  or  to  say  to  what 
degrees  these  when  united  may  not  reach. 
1  he  existence  of  the  power  in  an  inferior 
degree,  must  lay  a  foundation  for  suppos- 
ing it  in  the  highest  degree, 

**  This  reasoning  may  be  objected  to  oa 
the  ground  of  its  granting  too  much  to 
materialism  ;  but  it  can  never  be  dangerous 
to  combat  atheism  with  its  own  weapons. 
Truth  can  never  be  the  cau6e  of  error ;  and 
the  unprejudiced  inquirer  is  never  afraid  to 
draw  obv;OU3  infcrcnccs  from  known  facts. 
I  shall,  therefore,  undismayed,  draw  the 
conclusion  from  the  argument.  1  he  ob- 
ject of  dispute  at  present^is  npt  coDcemiog 
the  character,  but  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  exi8tenc:^  of  iotelligence  in  maa^  eveo. 
on  the  supposition  that  he  is  wholly  mat^«» 
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Hal,  lays  a  foundauon  for  the  belief  of  a 
Superior  Intelligence.  It  dcstroya  the 
presumption  which  may  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  principles  of  materialism,  and 
the  character  of  inanimate  matter :  and  if 
V/G  can  afterwards  shew,  that  the  highest 
degrees  of  active  power  and  intelligence 
are  as  necessary  to  account  for  the  works  of 
nature,  as  the  inferior  degi^s  of  it  are  ne- 
cessary  to  account  for  the  works  of  man, 
the  proof  must  be  reckoned  in  all  respects 
complete. 

"  It  Svill  perhaps  be  contended,  that  ani- 
mation and  intelligence  arise  wholly  from 
organization,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
neither  animation  nor  intelligence  where 
this  does  not  exist.      But  organization 
produces  no  new  power;   it  only  places 
those  already  existing  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  action.     Form,  in- 
deed, increases  mechanical  force;   but  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  there  is  any  relation 
betwixt  animation  and  mechanical  force, 
as  the  latter  is  equally  powerful  in  the 
dead  as  in  the  Uving  machine.     It  is  evi- 
dent, that  anunation  has  no  dercndence 
whatever  on  mere  form,  as  we  find  that  it 
exists  in  a  vast  variety  of  different  crea- 
tures of  very  different  forms  and  charac 
ters;   and  although  it  were  possible  to 
make  the  form  of  a  man  or  a  horse,  with 
both  their  external    and  internal  ijarts, 
would  this  infuse  the  spirit  of  animation  ? 
Animation,  any  more  than  chemical  pow- 
er, can  never  be  the  creature  of  form,  or 
any  particular  mode  of  existence.    It  must 
be  derived  from  something  originaUy  in- 
herent  in  these  bodies  or  beings  which  pos- 
•ess  it." 

In  this  passage,  the  first  para- 
graph  maintains  that  intelligence 
alone  can  produce  intelligence ;  and 
consequently  that  the  human  mind, 
ivhich  is  intelligent,  canpot  be  gra- 
dually  evolved  and  formed  by  ma- 
terial  causes.  But,  in  the  very  next 
paragraph,  it  is  argued  that  if  a 
small  quantity  of  matter,  such  as 
occurs  in  man,  produce  an  inferior 
intelligence,  a  large  quantity  of 
matter,  suph  as  the  universe,  may 
produce  a  perfect  intelligence.  Thus 
propositions  which  are  interdestruc- 
tivc,  the  one  that  matter  cannot  pro- 
duce  intc!ligenc-e,  the  other  that 
matter  can    produce    intelligence, 


are  both   taken  for  granted,  mi 
cmploved  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  Deity.     He  sits  on  a  precarioas 
throne  who  must  so  borrow  leave 
to     be.        The     nest    argument 
adduced    is     the    argienient  fim 
design,  as  it  is  called,  which  Palcy, 
in   his  Natural  Theology,  has  re- 
peated in  so  many  forms,  and  with 
illustrations   so   instructive  and  so 
convincing.     There  is  one  imper- 
fection in   this  argument:  contnv- 
ance,  or  design,  is  the  use  of  means 
to  attain  foreseen   ends:  it  conse- 
quently implies  previousexpenencft 
Now  previous  experience  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  original  being: 
only  a  secondary  existence  can  be  a 
contriving,  or  designing,  cause. 

Our  author  accordingly  aecwles 
(p.  262.)  for  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  Deity. 

Some  passages  are  extracted  ftoin 
Clarke,    relative  to  the  attributes. 
This  writer  has  a  reputation  amo^ 
ecclesiastics,  not  among  metaphy- 
sicians.    We  will   requote  one  of 
the  passages,  which  divines  hare  pre- 
tended to  mistake  for  reasoning:  it* 
driness  would   fatigue,  did  not  its 
absurdity  divert.     The  idea  of  infi- 
nity, or  immensity,  (says  lie  in  ws 
sixth  proposition)  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  .self  existence, 
(why  so  ?  is  any  thing  infinite  wt 
space?  is  space,  a  ne^tiye quanUjv* 
self-existent?  is  selt-existence  in- 
consistent with   finiteness?  are  not 
both  die  probable  attributes  of  mat- 
ter ?)  that  because  it  is  impossible 
but  somelliing  must  be  infinite  (how 
should  anv  positive  quantity  be  in- 
finite f )  inclependently  and  of  itselt, 
(as  if  thel  attribute  infinitude  couM 
suffer  limitation  by  dependence  rt 
by  alien  causation)  therefore  it  m^ 
of  necessity  be  self-existent  (Tbtf 
the  interdestructive  epithets,  iw* 
pendenilyy  and  of  necessity,  are  bod 
ascribed  to  this  infinite  soniethir^^ 
And  because  of  ncxessity  somethioj 
must  be  self-existent,   thereiorei 
is  necessary  that  itniust  likewise  b 
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infinite.  (Is  tliere  any  contradic- 
tion in  supposing  matter  to  be  self- 
existent,  or  uncreated,  and  yet  fi- 
nite in  quantity  ?)  These  are  the 
best  arguments  our  author  knows 
how  to  muster  for  the  infinitude  of 
Deity.  Sureiy  he  was  contriving 
to  betray  the  cause. 

III.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is 
discussed  in  the  third  place.  This 
long  agitated  question  is  at  bottom 
a  dispute  about  words.  No  one  de- 
nies that  every  act  of  volition  is  an 
act  of  choice.  No  one  maintains 
that  a  choice,  or  preference,  has 
not  predisposing  causes;  or  that  the 
feebler  motive  overcomes  the  strong- 
er. Hence  it  must  happen  that  cir- 
cumstances, uncontrollable  by  a 
given  agent,  have  indirectly  con« 
trolled  his  spontaneous  exertions. 
For  as  Hobbes  writes;  **  Those  ac- 
tions which  a  man  does  on  delibera- 
tion, are  said  to  be  voluntary,  and 
done  by  choice  and  election.  In 
all  deliberations,  or  alternate  suc- 
cessions of  conti-ary  appetites,  the 
last  is  that  which  we  call  the  will. . 
AH  other  appetites  to  do,  and  to 
quit,  which  come  upon  a  man  dur- 
log  his  deliberations,  are  called  in- 
tentions and  inclinations,  but  not 
wills.  Of  a  voluntary  agent  it  is 
all  of  one  to  say  he  is  free,  and 
to  say  he  hath  not  made  an  end  of 
deliberdting.  Now,  as  nothing  ta- 
keth  beginning  from  itself,  but  from 
the  action  of  some  other  agent  with- 
out itself,  the  cause  of  a  man^s  will 
is  not  the  will  itself,  but  something 
else  not  in  his  owh  disposal.  So 
that  whereas  of  voluntary  actions 
the  will  is  the  necessary  cause,  and 
trheteas  the  wrii  is  also  caused  by 
other  things  whereof  it  disposeth 
jjot,  it  follows  that  voluntary  actions^ 


have  all  of  them  necessary  Causes^ 
and  therefore  are  necessitated. 

Of  these  three  dissertations,  the 
first  and  third  appear  to  us  to  con- 
tain neither  novel  nor  precise  rea- 
soning; but  to  pursue  a  beaten 
track  with  heavy  and  unsteady  steps. 
The  second  dissertation  has  some 
claim  to  the  character  of  ingenuity 
and  originality :  we  allude  especially 
to  that  train  of  argument,  which  a^* 
cribes  perfectibility  to  God. 

This  book  may  assert  rank  in 
Scotland,  where  even  the  metaphy- 
sics of  Oswald  and  of  Beattie  nave 
succeeded;  but,  from  a  public  of 
severer  taste,  we  hardly  expect  for 
it  any  high  commendation.  Perhaps^ 
the  attack  contained  in  the  appen- . 
dix  on  the  Academical  Questions  of 
Mr.  Drummond  may  give  a  contro- 
versial value  to  a  volume  which  is 
not  self  important.  More  similar 
matter  is  promised:  we  advise  this 
writer,  before  he.  continues  his  pro- 
jected task,  cnrefully  to  read  the 
older  metaphysicians,  at  the  head  of 
whom  we  place  Hobbes,  the  clear^ 
ness  and  depth  of  whose  ideological 
enquiries  have  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  of  his 'successors.  AnK>ng 
the  living  metaphysicians,  Mr.  Tho« 
mas  Cooper  of  Manchester  has  rea- 
soned witji  greater  extent  and  pre- 
cision on  materialism,  Deity,  and 
necessity,  than  any  othe^  Bri-ish 
author  with  whom  we  are  acquaint* 
ed.  His  Tracts,  Ethical,  Theolo-* 
gical  and  Political,  rank  so  hi^h  a* 
mong  the  efforts  of  human  intellect, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  the  quo  - 
tation  and  refutation  of  one,  who 
redisciissps  the  same  doctrines,  and 
who  so  frequently  deduces  an  oppo* 
site  result. 
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Art.  11.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence;  or,  qfilM$  Spteief  e/JZeo- 
so'iiiig  which  Tciatts'td  Mutters  of  Fact  and  Practice,  With  an  Afipendix,  on  debat- 
ing for  Victory,  and  not  for  Truth*  Bif  James  Edward  Gambikr,  M.  A,  RcC' 
tor  of  Langlty,  Kent,  and  ChaplaLi  to  llie  Riglu  tloa.  Lord  Barham,    8  vo.  pp,  20a 


KNOWLEDGE  begins  in  expe- 
rience :  general  principles  are  but 
a  form  of  exprcssingthe  testim'^ny 
of  collective  facts.  The  use  of  rea- 
son itself  is  best  learned  by  prac- 
tice :  to  read  a  critical  historian,  to 
attend  tlie  investigations  of  a  court 
of  justice,  are  the  best  lectures  on 
moral  evidence.  An  art  of  logic  is 
however,  not  without  its  use,  even 
to  the  tried  mathematician,  or  me- 
tajAysician  ;  nor  will  a  theory,  of 
classification,  of  the  component  parts 
of  probability,  be  wathont  its  use 
to  the  juryman,  the  barrister,  and 
the  annalist.  Such  a  classification 
is  here  offered  to  the  public :  the 
value  of  testimony  has  always  been 
appropriated  by  considerations  re- 
sulting from  the  qualifying  circum- 
st-tnces;  but  no  map  exi^ited,  in 
whch  the  various  bearings  and 
soundings  were  so  neatly,  so  per- 
spicuously and  so  fiilly  laid  down. 
Sometliing  may  have  been  due  to 
Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing, something  to  Watt's  Lo- 
gic, and  something  to  Campbell's 
Khetorlc  ;  but  much  original  think- 
ing was  requisite  so  well  to  marshal, 
to  proportion,  and  to  arrange,  the 
method  of  argumentation. 
•  The  first  chaptei*  treats  of  the 
nature  of  moral  evidence,  and  ex- 
plains wherein  it  differs  from  de- 
monstration. 

The  second  treats  of  the  different 


kinds  of  moral  evidence,  and  in- 
cludes observations  on  the  relative 
weight  of  each. 

Thethirvl  contains  general  direc- 
tions relative  to  moral  reasoning,  or 
th£  ascertainment  of  Unknowu^fact, 
by  speculative  inference. 

The  fourth  gives  special  direc- 
tions about  each  kind  of  moral  evi- 
dence. 

The  fifth  and  last  treats  of  tlie 
kinds  of  evidence,  which  diifereot 
subjects  admit. 

A  generally  interesting  chapter, 
though  not  perhaps  the  niost  satis^ 
factoi'y,  is  that  w4iicb  treats  of  mi^ 
racios. 

A  book  of  this  kind  may  wisdy 
be  studied  by  the  young,  who  wi^ 
to  form  habits  of  correct  teasonii^! 
it  would  have  been  less  dry,  had  it 
contained  more  illustration,  more 
example,  more  quotation':  for  com- 
pleteness of  subdivision,  and  nea^ 
ness  of  enditement,  it  has  higk 
claims  to  praise.  To  borrow  the 
words  which  Wynne  applies  to  lis 
own  abridgement  of  Locke !  we  aie 
apt  to  think,  that  this  work  will  ser«e 
to  make  the  way  to  knowledge  some- 
what more  plain  and  easy,  and  will 
afford  such  nelps  for  the  improve- 
ment' of  reason,  as  are  perhaps  m 
vain  sought  after  in  those  books, 
which  profess  to  teach  the  artof  n- 
tioci  nation.. 


Art.  III.  lectures  OM  Beiles  Lettres  ajid  Lo^ic.  Sy  the  lau  Wh-liam  BARaor, 
j\R.  S.  Ed.  and  thofaaor  of  £eUe$  J^ttre^-und  logic  in  the  UmivcrHty  (tf  St.  Jm* 
drexvx.    8vo.  2  vols. 


IN  the  progress  6f  human  inves- 
tigations and  discoveries,  criticism 
is  the  last  of  the  sciences  to  make 
its  iippearance.  Though  it  relates 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  subjeot  to  the  coni- 
pvehousion   of   which,-   above    all 


others,  our  faculties  appear  ade- 
quate, yet  its  mode  of  investigation 
has  always  been  experimental  an4 
analytic.  The  powers  of  bumao 
genius  are  never  fully  devefoped, 
till  disclosed  by  fact  and  experi- 
ence.     Great  woiks  first  appeati 
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tboir  laws  and  plans  are  afterwards 
deduced  by  observation.     The  poet 
first  sings  in  untaught  strains,  the 
philosopher  attempts  to  form  hy- 
potheses for  the  explanation  of  the 
various  phasnomena  which  meet  his 
▼iew,   or  strike  his  apprehension ; 
the  orator  addresses  a  rude  audi- 
ence with  arguments  suggest^  and 
expressions  Supplied  by  nature,  and 
the  historian  essays  to  recite  those 
•  facts,   which  have  struck  his  own 
curiosity,  and  which  he  thinks  he 
can   render  interesting  to  that  of 
others.  The  variety  of  performances 
suggests  comparison,  and  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  like  other  pha;no« 
mena  ;  characteristic  tenns  are  in- 
troduced, to  denote  the  various  im- 
pressions produced  by  literary  works, 
they  are  distributee!    into  clas^^e;?, 
language  attains  regularity  ami  rules, 
styles  are  discriminated,  the  laws  of* 
reasoning,  and  the  legitimate  priri- 
ciples  of  demonstration  and  proba- 
bility ascertained.    Time,  and  the 
change  of  customs,   ideas,  and  lan- 
guage, darken  the  works  of  anti- 
quity.    It  is  the  office  of  criticism, 
by  patient  research  and  investiga- 
tion, to  penetrate  through  these  ob- 
scurities.   The  carelessness  and  ig- 
norance of  copyists  gradually  intro« 
duce  Corruptions,  more  or  less  gross 
into  the  works  which  they  transcribe. 
These  it  is  the  object  of  the  critic's 
sagacity,  to  detect  and  remedy,  by 
a  careful  observation  of  the  author's 
manner  and  subject,  and  the  laws 
of  the  language  in  which  he  writes. 
Such  are  the  various  offices  of  cri- 
ticism, aesthetic,  (to  adopt  a  foreign 
word>  where  our  own  language  is 
deficient,)  explanatory  and  emenda- 
tory.     It  is  with  the  former  only  of 
these  branches,  that  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  course  of  lectures,  read 
by  the  late  Mr.  Barron,  during 
twenty-five  sessions,  in  the  univer-  ^ 
*ity  of  St.  Andrews,  which  were 
intended  by  that  author  for  publica- 


tion, but  he  was  prereoted  by  death 
from  the  execution  of  his  pur|)ose. 
The  anonymous  editor  apologizes, 
in  a  short  advertisement,  tor  the  de- 
fects and  inaccui-acies  inseparable 
from  a  posthumoos  publication. 

The  series  of  lectures  on  tl>e  belles 
lettres,  is  divided  into  three  lead- 
ing paits,  the  first  of  which  treats 
on  the  structure  of  language,  and 
the  properties  of  style  ;  the  second, 
on  spoken  language,  or  eloquence, 
as  proper  ior  delibeidtive  assem. 
blics,  courts  of  justice,  or  the  pu)- 
pit;  the  third,  on  writtiin  language^ 
or  the  most  eminent  kinds  of  com- 
position in  pix>se  or  vei^se. 

The  first  division  of  the  s^«bjcct 
is  discussed  iu  twenty-six  let:tiires, 
which  treatssucces-ively  of  tbr  facul- 
ties which  influence  the  arrangement 
of  words  in  sentences^  and  of  the 
progress  of  writing,  the  principles 
of  grammar,  the  parts  oF  speech, 
die  primary  qualities  of  style,  per- 
spicuity, purity,  propriety,  precii- 
sion  ;  the  construction  and  8min!:>e- 
ment  of  sentences  and  periods ;  t!>e 
vari(ius  ornaments  and  figures  of 
style,  and  its  dilTerent  characleis, 
as  concise  and  nervous,  or  diffuse  ; 
as  simple,  elegant,  or  florid  aiid 
vehement. 

These  different  heads  are  judici- 
ously treated,  and  many  us;  fnl  di- 
rections given  to  the  student  in 
composition. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  is 
devoted  to  eloquence  and  public 
speaking,  of  which  the  history  is 
first  traced,  the  diffcrcnt  species 
enumerated  and  arranged,  and  the 
rules  di^livered.  On  the  whole, 
this  division  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  volume^ 

The  second  volume  commences 
with  the  third  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, treating  on  composition  ini" 
prose  and  verse.  The  order  in 
which  the  different  species  of  wri- 
ting are  arrangeil,  and  illustrated, 
by  rules  and  examples,  is  the  follow- 
ing j    epistolary    writing,     fiction. 
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philosophical  writing,  essays,  sys- 
tematic compositions,  dialoguesi 
history ;  in  poe*try,  the  pastoral, 
lyric  pootry,  didactic,  descriptive, 
epic,  dramatic;  under  each  of 
which  heads,  the  principal  produc- 
tions in  the  ancient  and  modern  Ian* 
guages  are  described  and  charac- 
tcrized,  i 

We  shall  only  notice  a  singular  ' 
error  which  occurs  more  th«nn  once 
in  this  volume,  the  supposed,  infe- 
riority of  the  ancient  nexameter  to 
modem  blank  verse,  in  variety  of 
pause  and  melody.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain how  a  reader  can  have  perused 
Virp^il,  without  being  sensible,  that 
the  ht^roic  verse*,  is  not  less  distin- 
guished for  its  variety,  than  for  its 
dignity  and  melody. 

A  system  of  logic  closes  the  vo- 
lume. It  proceeds  in  the  principles 
of  the  Scotch  metaphysical  school, 
but  as  those  doctrines  regard  only 
the  postulates,  or  first  principles, 
which  must  be  taken  for  granted  in 
some  sense  or  otiier,  by  the  most 
sceptical,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
credulous,  in  every  course  of  prac- 
tical reasoning,  they  have  little  in- 
fluence on  ite  principal  object  of 
the  work.    The  thiee  concluding 


lectures,  though  not  strictly  cora« 
^iirized  in  a  course  of  logic,  are 
perhajis  the  most  interesting  of  tbe 
series,  comprizing  a  general  view 
and  classi6cation  of  tbe  objects  of 
human  knowledge,  following  Lord 
Bacon^s  arrangement,  according  to 
the  faculties  of  the  min.d* 

That  these  volumes  contain  a  re- 
spectable series  of  college  lectures, 
which  would  do  credit  to  the'pnn 
fessor,  and  be  attended  mih  advan- 
tage by  his  pupils,  will  be  readily 
admitted.  Whether  after  precediog 
works  on  a  similar  subject,  they 
contain  any  information  sufficiently 
novel  to  engage  peculiarly,  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.  The  view,  however, 
which  the  author  takes  of  literature, 
is  wide  and  well  arranged,  and  he 
delivers  his  critie^d  opinions  with 
freedom,  and  in  most  cases  with 
candor  and  judgment.  For  sereial 
inaccuracies  and  inelegancies  of 
style  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  was  published, 
must  apobgize.  The  chapters  on 
eloquence,  and  some  parts ofthe 
treatise  on  logic  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  most  valuable  portions  6f  these 
vplumes. 


Art.  IV.  Miscellanies  in  Prase  and  Varsc,  Sfc.    2(y  Thomas  Tayloi. 


THIS  indefatigable  advocate  of 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the 
ancients,  not  depressed  by  neglect, 
or  deterred  by  fear  of  opposition, 
we  bear  his  testimony  once  more 
to  the  ejccellence  of  these  princi- 
ples, from  which  he  professes  to 
have  derived  support  in  seasons  of 
adversity,  and  which  he  deems 
alone  sufficient  to  raise  human  na- 
ture to  its  true  state  of  dignity  and 
happiness.  The  principal  piece  is 
entitled  the  triumph  of  the  wise 
man  over  fortune,  accordhig  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  stoics  and  platomsts, 
and  is  intended  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  philoi^npher  to  calami- 
ty, and  the  impossibility  of  his  sus- 


taining any  injury.  It  is  principally 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Ser 
neca  and  Plodnus.  The  firmness 
of  the  principles  which  it  advances, 
and  the  loftiness  of  its  claims,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  introductory 
paragraph,  which  surpasses  even 
tbe  paradoxes  of  Damasippus. 

•'THE  doctrine  ofthe  genuine  Stoks 
and  Plalonists,  concerning  the  constancy 
of  the  wise  man,  k  no  less  paradoxical 
to  ihe  vulgar,  though  perfectly  scicDlific, 
than  (be  examples  which  (bey  have 
given  of  the  endurance  of  calamity  are 
magnanimous  and  sublime ;  for  what  t» 
the  apprehension  of  the  muhitude  can 
be  more  incredible^  than  the  dogn^ 
that  a  wisis  man  can  neiUier  receive  aq 
injury  npr  coiUumelj  ?  That  he  may  be 
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B  Mnmiit^  «nd  deprived  of  all  the  neces* 
saries  of  life*  and  yet  not  be  poor ;  that 
he  may  be  insane*  and  yet  his  intellect 
remain  uninjured?  For  the  vulgar  con- 
ceive that  the  wise  man  is  not  to  be 
adorned  with  an  imaginary  honour  of 
words  for  such,  in  their  opinion,  are 
these  assertions,  but  that  he  is  to  be  si- 
tuated in  that  place  where  no  injury  is 
permitted.  Will  there,  Iwwever,  we 
ask,  be  no  one  who  will  revile,  no  one 
who  will  attempt  to  injure  him?  But 
there  is  not  any  thing  so  sacred  which 
sacrilegious  hands  will  not  attempt  to 
violate.  Divine  natures,  however,  are 
not  less  elevated,  because  there  are  those 
who  will  attack  a  magnitude  placed  far 
beyond  their  reach*  The  invulnerable 
is  not  that  which  may  not  be  assaulted, 
but  that  which  cannot  be  injured.  And 
this  is  the  mark  by  which  a  wise  man 
may  be  known*  Can  it  indeed  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  power  is  more 
certainly  strong  which  cannot  be  con- 
quered, than  that  which  cannot  be  at- 
tacked ;  for  strength  untried  is  dubious ; 
but  the  force  is  deservedly  considered  as 
most  sure  which  baffles  all  attacks. 
Hence  the  wise  man  is  of  a  more  excel- 
lent nature,  if  no  injury  can  hurt  him, 

AftT.  V*  Chironomia,  or  a  Treatise  on  Bhitorical  Delivery,  by  the  Rev.  Gilbeay 

Austin,  4-to.  pp.  600* 


than  if  he  is  beyond  (he  reach  of  injurious 
attempts.  As  a  wise  man,  therefore,  of 
this  kind,  is  ohnoxio»'^  to  no  injury,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  how  many  darts  are 
hurled  against  him,  since  be  is  not  penetra^ 
ble  by  any.  Just  as  the  hardness  of  cer- 
tain stones  is  unconquerable  by  iron;  and 
lust  as  some  things  cannot  be  consumed 
by  fire,  but  preserve  their  rigour  and 
mode  of  subsistence  amidst  surroundin|^ 
flames.  Thus,  too,  rocks  swelling  oa 
high  break  the  sea,  and  do  not  exhibit 
any  vestiges  of  its  rage,  though  for  so 
many  ages  they  have  been  lashed  by  it« 
waves.'* 

The  other  pieces  in  this  volume, 
are  the  creed  of  the  Platonic  phw 
losopber,  about  as  comprehensible 
as  some  other  celebrated  creeds,  a 
panegyric  in  verse  on  the  late  Flo- 
yer  ^^ydenham,  a  paraphrase  gf  a 
passa^nre  of  Boethius^  an  address  to 
the  Demiurgus  or  artificer  of  the 
universe,  and  an  epigram  on  Mr* 
Taylor's  adventurous  exploits  in 
philosophy,  and  the  blind  folly  of 
iiis  reviewers. 


THERE  is  an  elegant  book  of  the 
Germans,  EngeVs  Mimikj  on  the 
topic  iiere  discussed.  He  intends 
principally  to  instruct  the  actor, 
Mr.  Austin  the  rhetorician.  We 
doubt  whether  the  variation  of  the 
pupil  favours  the  practical  A'alue  of 
die  instruction.  The  player  has  to 
::aricatnre.  Unless  gesture  be  car- 
ried further  on  the  stage  than  is  be- 
isomin^  in  real  life,  its  telegraphic 
^alue  IS  lost  to  the  distant  part  of 
lie  audience.  Pantomime  perform- 
ed on  the  natural  scale  or  expres- 
sion, falls  short  in  impressive  ef* 
Tcct.  Yet  the  orator  would  be 
!aUed  theatrical,  and  would  be 
bought  affected,  and  would  inter- 
:ept  the  sympathy  to  which  he  as- 
Mres,  were  he  to  gesticulate  with 
he  windmill  arms  of  a  harleauin. 
tie  would  be.confounded  with  tnose 


Cherokee  ambassadors,  who,  (or 
want  of  words,  had  recourse  to 
signs,  and  who  solicited  the  dram 
of  rum,  the  blanket,  and  the  bed- 
fellow, with  the  inhaled  oosp  of 
thirst,  the  shiverinjs:  hiig  of  cniili- 
ness,  apd  the  indelicate  display  of 
Herodotus^s  runaway  Egyptian. 

Instruction  ought  seemingly  to 
be  hyperbolical;  Decause  its  prac- 
tical result  usuallyfalls  short  of  the 
lesson.  Hence  the  teacher  of  ges* 
ticulation  must  prescribe  the  more 
vehement  forms  of  expression^ 
must  bid  his  pupil  saw  the  air,  like 
Icarus,  and  stamp  the  earth,  like 
Poseidon,  if  he  means  to  produce 
the  desirable  float  of  arm,  and  r^ 
diation  of  leg. 

I'he  importance  of  making  a  ata« 
dy  of  gesticulation,  is  well  arg^ue^ 
by  Mr.  Austin ;  yet  with  a  jtist  ide^ 
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.  of  what  ought  to  be  realized,  otir 
author  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
3B1  affected  taste  m  art,  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  find  pretences  for  gesticula- 
tion at  every  metaphor  of  phras?, 
and,  instead  of  delineating  and  cor- 
roborating the  main  impression  of 
sentiment,  of  attempting  to  paint 
words,  and  to  accompany  oral  Ian- 
giuige  with  an  hicroirlypbic  or  pic- 
turesque interpretation.  He  notes 
in  detail  the  gestures,  with  which 
fcc  would  wish  a  declaimer  to  deli- 
Ter  the  well  known  fable  of  Gay, 
called  the  Miser  and  Plutus.  For 
the  first  line  which  is  this^ 

**  The  wind    ww  high,    the    window 
shakes,** 

ibc  pupil  is  instructed  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  surprize,  and  to  point 
toward  the  sky ;  whereas  the  open- 
mfr  ou2;ht  to  be  gentle  and  quiet 
The  character  of  suspicion  is  to  be 
alarmed  with  slight  cause;  and  if 
Gay  had  uxitten 

"  A  transient  air  (he  window  shaken. 
With  sudden  start  the  miser  wakes/' 

I^  would  more  completely  have  at- 
tained the  end  of  painting  the  mis- 
trustful vigilance  of  his  gold-hoard- 
er. Of  course  the  reciter  is  not  to 
draw  attention  to  the  loudness  of 
the  wind,' is  not  to  render  the  word 
kig^h  emphatic,  is  not  to  mimic  the 
knock  of  window-frames  rattling  in 
the  storm  ;  but  to  let  the  timid  surt 
of  the  ensning  line  occur  rather  un- 
expectedly, and  with  inadequate 
preparation. 

"  Along  the  silent  room  he  stalks.** 

Bene  the  attitude  recommended  is 
indicative,  as  of  a  man  who.  has 
espied,  and  who  denounces  a  con- 
6ealed  thief:  but  it  ought  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  fearful  anxiety,  of  cu- 
riosity screwing  its  eye,  and  lajiping 
its  ear,  and*  treading  inaudibly. 
The  poet  was  compelled  to  use  the 
word  stalks  dn  account  of  the  rime, 
but  he  would  else  have  preferred 
ibe  word  creepSy  as  more  descrip- 
tive of  the  pantomiuie  which  prying 


fear  is  likely  to  ad<^t:  tberecttm 
not  to  catch  the  poet's  word,  hot 
his  feeling,  and  is  to  paint  the  emo- 
tion better  than  the  poet,  if  he  caa 
The  pantomime  is  obvious  wbicb 
the  ensuing  line  requires;  Gay 
may  err  in  causing  his  mi^  to 
stand  in  rapture  o^er  his  //card,  when 
he  was  likelier  to  continue  kneeling 
at  his  chest,  hugging  and  almost 
|irostrate  over  his  money-bap, 
which  he  finds  undiminished  Id 
number;  but  the  recitation  muit 
be  Iiere  condiicted  on^he  principle 
adopted  by  the  poet.  On  airiring 
at  the  passage 

"  Gold  sow'd  the  ea^tb  with  ev'n  111 
Gold  taught  the  murderer's  sword  lo 
kill/' 

the  speaker  is  directed,  during  the 
first  line,  to  imitate  the  action  of 
sowing  oats,  and  during  the  latter, 
that  of  stabbing  with  a  dagger; 
whereas  these  phrases  are  snch  mere 
metaphors,  that  if  the  poet  bad 
written  <. 

Gold  fills  the  earth  with  evVy  ill^ 
Gold  hires  the  soldier's  arm  to  kill, 

the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
speech,  would,  in  no  wise  havebeea 
altered,  or  affected.  The  same  ge- 
ticulation  therefore,  ought,  ia  (Kif 
opinion,  to  be  used  in  either  case, 
that  namely,  which  carefully  and 
exactly  correspond*  with  the  lead- 
ing train  of  thought,  and  which 
wholly  overiooks  the  accidents  of 
vcrbiajye.  But,  in  Mr.  Austitf* 
systerti  apparent  I  v,  this  new  pair  of 
lines  wouhl  require  in  the  first,  tie 
gesticulation  of  a  man  filling  apaH 
with  water,  and  in  the  latter,  of  a 
volunteer  char<;ing  with  the  bayo- 
net; because  some  such  imagery 
happens  to  be  associated  with  the 
words  used  metaphorically.  Tbe 
gesture  which  belqngs  to  the  traiD 
of  thought,  not  that  which  belongi 
to  the  train  of  words,  is  in  all  case&, 
in  our  opinion  to  be  employed.  On 
Mr.  Austin's  plan  of  word-paint- 
ing, instead  of  thought-painting,  he 
would  often  have  to  swurve,  iu  W* 


ensor's  independent  If  an. 
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directions  from  the  |)ractice  of  the 
great  masters  of  recitation.  In  the 
speech  of  Lear,  during  the  storm, 
thelineoccufs: 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire>  are  my 
daughters* 

Here  the  verbal  mimesis  indicate 
rant,  noise,  turbulence ;  but  the 
ideal  mimesis  insinuates  a  sufTocat- 
ing  tenderness;  and  so  Garrick 
delivered  it. 

Wheu  the  lady  in  Comus  says  : 

j  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  aud  svyiird  inso- 
lence 
or  such  late  wassailcrs : 

she  is  not  to  imftate  the  gait  of  a 
drunken  man,  but^to  preserve  the 
alarmed  carriage  of  feminine  timi- 
dity,' and  to  mention  with  marked 
disgust,  the  libertinism  of  revellers. 
Mr.  Austin's  system  appears  to  us, 
to  lead  to  the  opposite  conduct. 
.  This  work  has  the  merit  of  discus- 
sing a  new  topic,  wiih  comprehen- 
sive detail,  and  conspicuous  erudi- 
tion; and  of  affording,  by  the  aid 
gf  the  engraver,  most  desirable  11- 
l^rations  of  the  practicable  varie* 
ties  of  gesture,  especially  of  the 
hands,  which  may  be  adopted  by 
the  public  orator  to  enliven  his  de« 


lxT#>!ry,  to  vary  his  attitude,  and  to   . 
corYofoorate  the  impression   of  bis 
words.    The  adequate  notation  of 
pantomime  is  a  point  much  labour- 
ed, by  our  author,  and  is  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection :   hb 
sjonbolic  language  merits  adoption, 
by  those  dramatic  critics,  who  may 
wish  to  preserve  a  tradition  of  the 
manner,   in  which  a  Siddons  or  a 
Grassini  were  wont  to  accompany 
the  declamation,   or  recitative,   of 
their  favourite  parts.     To  contrive 
a  grammar,  is  not  to  excel  in  elo- 
quent composition :  to  describe  at- 
titude with  concise  felicity,  is  not  to 
teach  to  expedient  application.     In 
this  latter  department  of  instruction, 
we  have  stated  grounds  of  disagree- 
ment from  our  author:  we  admire, 
his  ingenuity,  without  always  sym- 
pathizing with  his  taste.    To  have 
done  so  much  toward  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  phaenomenaof  corporeal 
rhetoric,  is  itself  to  have  increased 
the  power  of  the  orator:    it   will 
stock  his  imagination  with  an  inex- 
hanstible  handful  of  illustrative  and 
pathetic  expressions,  and  will  ena- 
hle  him  to  render  taciturnity  it- 
self, subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
speech. 


Art.  VI.  Tlte  Jndepcndnu  Man.    By  Gsorge  £nsor«  Esq.    2  vol.  8vo. 


EDUCATION  though  a  trite,  is 
not  an  exhausted  topie :  we  practise 
it  well  enough  from  the  result  of 
Jong  and  manifold  experience,  but 
yhd  practise  it  as  an  art,  not  as  « 
scienceT^  and  can  seldom  give  a 
definite  or  satisfactory  feaspn  for  the 
received  order  of  tuition  and  the 
established  system  of  instruction. 
We  see  experimentally  that  a  soli- 
liitous,  or  an  extraonfinary  educa- 
tion is  regularly  unsuccessful:  but 
we  cannot  account  for  the  fact. 
Nature,  wiser  than  man,  has  ren- 
dered the  average  degree  of  care 
and  toil  more  conducive  to  human 
excellence  than  premature,  indu3tri- 
lousy  and  ambitious  efforts.  But  where 


it  is  that  our  solicitude  inverts  the  in- 
tended order  of  acquirement,^ by 
rash  interference,  or  excess  of  pre- 
cept, is  still  a  riddle  to  the  parent 
and  the  pedagogue. 

This  work  has  education  for  its 
object,  the  education  of  the  slates- 
man  ;  it  aspires  to  form  the  ruling 
cla.s8e8  of  Society,  and  through  them, 
the  subordinate  community.  The 
first  chapter  considers  the  treatment 
of  boys,  from  their  infancy  to  their 
eighteenth  year.  Something  is  said 
about  a  mother^s  suckling  her  own 
children,  and  the  practice  is  strongly 
recommended,  in  the  order  of  na- 
tu^,  the  woman,  who  has  to  walk 
te  maiket^  or.  to  the  fields  leaves 
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her  child  to  the  care  ^f  a  nei^- 
bonr,  who  suckles  it  during  the  in- 
terval, and  who  bequeatbs  her  own 
child  to  a  similar  reciprocity  of  at- 
tention, when  her  hour  for  stirring 
abroad  is  come.     So  that  children 
are  most   naturally  suckled,  when 
they  have  several  nurses,  when  they 
share  tvirh  others  the  milk  of  their 
own  mother,  and  partake  the  nou* 
rishment  of  a  stranger's  breast.  This 
average  distribution  of  lacteal  nu- 
trinient  is  quite  as  conducive  to  the 
health  of  children,  a^  a  system  of 
exclusive    property ;    liot  {perhaps 
for  the   first   week,  but  from  the 
moment  of  the  mother's  recovery. 
And  it  is  probably  a  moral  object 
to    accustom  the    independent  man 
somewhat  early  to  forego  for  a  time, 
that  incessancy   of  afiectionate  at- 
tention, which  tlie  mother-nurse  is 
sure  to  bestow.    To  cry  unlisteued 
to  is  the  cure  for  fractiousness  ;  to 
be  abandoned  to  personal  resources 
IS  the  first  stimulus  to  voluntary  ac* 
tivity.  A  great  deal  of  stuff  has  been 
talked  by  Taii^ illo   and  Montaigne, 
and  others,  about  children's  imbi- 
bing the  character  of  their  nurses. 
The  metaphor  is  incorrect.    Chil- 
dren often  imitate  the  gesticulation, 
physiognomical    and    corporeal  of 
their  nurses.     The  ideas  necessarily 
associated  with  such  external  ex- 
.  pressionsy  are  thus  excited  in  their 
$oft  brains  early,  and  perhaps  inde- 
libly.     Thus    some   tendencies  of 
character  may  be  translated   fipom 
the  one  to  the  other.     Beware  then, 
and    choose    even  .the    occasional 
nurse  of  graceful   deportment,  and 
benevolent    disjiosition.      But  this 
danger  exists  equally    in  the   dry 
nurse.     The   footman,  who  carries 
about  a  female  infant,  is  as  likely 
by  his  lewd  stare,  to  infuse  a  pre- 
disposition to  la,-civiou.  ness,  as  any 
nurse  can  be  to  inspire  tinkidity  or 
criii^l'y.      The  frequent  repetition 
of  im;irc'ss:ons  of  whatever  kind,  is 
far  nv>^re  etiicucious  than  incidental 
aflcciin.i;.  •    It  is  safest  to  change 
oiivii  iL^  guardians  of  children. 


Corporal  punishments  are  cooh 
bated  by  Mr.  Eosor.  We  are  set 
convinced  that  punishments  equallj 
innocent  can  be  deviled.  The  in* 
'  fliction  of  hunger,  of  thirst,  of daik 
or  solitary  conEnement,  may  cause 
disease,  cowardice,  melancholy.  A 
recurrence  to  disgraceful  badges 
produces  in  susceptible  natures  aa 
inconvenient  degree  of  false  shame, 
and  in  hardy  natures  an  alarming 
indifference  *about  honor.  To  pv« 
nish  by  a  task  makes  applicatioa 
odious.  To  punish  by  a  fine  n* 
veals  that  riches  can  defend  against 
the  laws.  It  seems  best  to  enplo; 
chiefly  precedence  and  degnKkuoD, 
to  levy  fines  for  the  mischief  of 
aukwardness,  to  •impose  tasks  for 
the  negligences  of  idleness,  to  in- 
flict privation  for  the  sins  of  intcn- 
perance,  and  to  reserve  bloips  ibr 
those  vulgar  natures,  who  are  ina- 
pable  of  prospective  or  circumstio- 
tial  considerations,  and  are  ooiyio* 
flucnced  by  the  immediate  impres- 
sions of  sense:  Solitude  is  the  in- 
fliction most  to  be  abhorred;  itjffe- 
eludes  improvement  while  it  on 
dures;  it  assists  the  passions  to  fer- 
ment into  virulence  ;  or  dnvesthe 
vacant  mind  to  dangerous  attempts 
at  annisement 

Mr.  Ensor  decides,,  justly  we  d)ink| 
for  public  schools,  in  preference  to 
private  education,  whatever  be  die 
capacities  of  a  boy.  The  more  or 
less  of  Latin  and  Gre^Ef  learoed 
between  ten  and  fifteen  b  an  ibk 
imponant  consideration ,  compared 
with  the  knowledge  of  huo^anteoH 
pers  and  dispositions,  with  the  &r 
covery  of  one*8  true  and  natural 
place  in  prcMniscupus  human  societal 
with  the  acquisiticn  of  the  sytof^ 
thetic  pasedons  and  affections,  wludi 
result  from  struggling  through  a 
croudcd  school.  Vicious  habits  aie 
best  to  be  resisted  by  early  aare- 
served  instruction  alH>ut  the  natme 
and  consequences  of  the  seven! 
sins  of  indecency.  Vicious  inci- 
dents arc  little  to  be  lamented;  foe 
inexperience  has  its  cv^s,  i^  ID9^ 
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tiftcatlons,  and  its  regrets ;  and  he 
whfo  avoids  the  freaks  of  the  gen- 
trie  men  of  his  age  and  country,  will 
find  himself  an  alien  to  the  friend^ 
Bhip  of  his  early  eouals  and  com- 
panions. Nor  is  tnere  much  dif- 
fereitce  in  the  chance  of  innocence, 
but  rather  in  the  frankness  of  be- 
haviour, between  the  houshold  and 
tbe  boarding-school  pupil.  A  con* 
sequence  of  private  education  is 
that  men  will  dare  to  be  singular; 
but  how  few  singular  men  would 
iK>t  be  well  commuted  for  quotidian 
characters. 

Mr.  Ensor,  erroneously  we  think, 
is    for  postponing    (p.  61.)  all  ac- 
quaintance with   the    learned    Ian- 
guages,   until  an  advanced  period 
of  hfe.    Children  easily  learn  lan- 
guages; in  the  family  of  an  English 
gentleman,  who  naarried  a  French 
emigrant  lady,  and  was  resident  in 
Italy  9  the  children  at  six,   seveUi 
and  eight  years  of  age,  all  spoke 
fluently   and  well,    the  three   lan- 
guages.      If  the    dead   languages 
could  be  taught  more  through  the 
ear,  and  less  through  the  eye,  they 
too  might  be  acouired  at   a  very 
early  age,  and   almost    insensibly. 
Without  these  languages,    a  man 
will  hardly  care  to  publish  in  his 
own  :  so  vast  a  portion  of  what  may 
be  called  the  literary  phraseology 
of  our  tongue  is  influenced  by  their 
idiom  :  nor  can  a  man  easily  acquire 
the  modern  languages  of  southern 
Europe,  without  a  large    stock  of 
I^tin  nomenclature.    To  make  any 
good  use  of  early  boyhood  is  so 
difficult,  that  we  vote  for  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  applying  to  La- 
tin and  Greek,  rather  tKan  for  Mr. 
Ensor*s  Natural  History.     That  the 
Eton  grammar,    and    many    other 
books  in  use,   are  thoroughly  bad, 
we  readily  concede.     To  reform  the 
habitual  mode   of  instruction  i^  a 
distinct  question  from  diversifying 
its  objects.     Many  judicious  criti- 
cisms occur  on  theprevailing  method. 


The  second  chapter  relates  to  the 
treatment  of  youth  from  their  eigh- 
teenth year  to  manhood ;  the  pecu- 
liarity of  our  author  consists  m  his 
recommending  foreign  travel  pre- 
viously to  college.  In  this  innova-  , 
tion  we  coincide.  The  language^ 
are  most  easily  learnt  early,  and  tlie 
manners  are  more  plastic,  more 
likely  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  those  of  the  nations  visited,  be- 
fore they  are  stubbornly  anglicized 
by  the  independence  of  university 
life,  and  the  imitation  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country.  There  is 
this  further  advantage  in  early  pe- 
regrination. The  whole  ran^re  of 
topics,  which  interest  the  European 
public,  is  thus  presented  to  a  man^s 
contemplation  before  he  has  chosen, 
his  own  line  of  investigation.  He 
arrives  at  the  lecture-room's  of  the 
.Professor,  and  at  the  libraries  df 
the  foundation,  having  already  made 
his  election,  in  what  department  to 
pursue  distinction :  he  then  appror 
priates  his  studies  to  his  eventual 
objects.  But  if  ha  passes  straight 
from  the  school  to  the  university, 
he  continues  ignorant  of  what  he 
shall  want  or  wish  in  tke  world,  to 
know  ;  and  wastes  this  opportuni^ 
of  becoming  profound  in  the  jnere 
continuation  of  earlier  studies.  The 

I)reju dices  of  the  place  would  be 
ess  likely  to  infect  a  travelled  man. 
The  use  of  a  Professor  is  to  teach 
men,  not  to  teach  boys;  and  it  is 
because  too  young  a  race  attends 
college,  that  the  higher  sort  of  lec- 
tures are  disus^.  Circumstanced 
as  tne  English  universities  at  pre- 
sent are,  sons  may  rationally  be  sent 
tliither  to  scramble  for  the  endow- 
ments ;  but  certainly  not  to  profit 
by  the  tuition. 

A  meritorious  reprehension  of 
adulterous  connections  is  given  in 
this  chapter:  the  young  travelled 
will  need  the  caution. 

The  third  chapter  passes  froth 
manners  to  morals. 


*5»         meta1?hy6ics,  Morals,  oratory,  &c. 


Duelling  is  discussed  (p.  202 — 
^08.)  and  reprobated.  Since  the 
days  of  volunteering,  it  is  become 
so  popular  a  practice,  that  we 
should  not  wonder  it  were  scouted 
as  vulgar  by  the  next  growth  of 
fashionable  men.  While  it  con- 
tinues genteel,  aspiring  men  must 
continue  to  practise  it.  Trials  by 
a  special  jury  of  persons  selected 
for  the  quickness  and  delicacy  of 
their  feelings  in  questions  or  ho- 
nor, whose  sentence  should  award 
the  penalty  of  apology  to  the  more 
culpable  party,  might  perhaps  be 
got  up  in  lieu  of  duels.  This  is  in 
fact  Kousseau's  proposal  of  a  court 
of  honor. 

The  relative  value  of  avarice  and 
prodigality,  is  well  argued  (p.  211 
— 216.),  and  the  preference  is  justly 

S'ven  to  the  miser  over  the  spend- 
rift     Several  excellent  moral  es- 
says are  interspersed  in  this  section. 

The  fourth  chapter  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  both  genius  and  study 
are  requisite  to  all  great  underU- 
kings:  there  must  be  industry  to 
proviile,  aud  talent  to  employ  the 
materials. 

The  fifth  chapter  contains  Re- 
marks on  Reading.  An  unusual 
opinion  is  advanced  (p.  265.)  that 
Richardson  is  not  a  novellist  of 
merit:  tedious  he  may  be,  and 
like  the  Dutch  painters,  fond  of 
wasting  labor  onuunutiae;  a  good 
copyist  of  the  dres^  and  furniture 
rather  than  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  his  heroes :  and  yet  there  ariepa^- 
the  stoty  of  Clemeutina, 


pic  has  again  its  subdivisions.    Tlrf 
writers  of  all  ages  and  countries  are 
assembled   in  distinct  bands,  and 
criticized  with  impressive  concise- 
ness.    First  advance   the   philoso- 
phers.    Socrates   is  first  analyzed: 
Cumberland's  book    describe  his 
manners  justly.     Mis  claim  to  a  de- 
mon may  be  resolved  into  a  figura- 
tive allegorical  habit  of  expression. 
There  are  fine  traits   of  spirit,  ho- 
nour, and  fidelity  about  Socratw, 
such  as  his  fightmg  to  save  Alci- 
biades   at  Potidcea    with  lion-like 
heroism.      The    prison-scenes,  or 
death-scenes  again  are  very  fine: 
after  every  allowance  for  the  pem 
of  Xenophon  and  Plato.    His  mode 
of  attacking  the  religion  and  go- 
Ternment  of  his  country  appears  to 
have  much  resembled  that  of  Tho- 
mas Paine.     He  rather  belongs  a- 
mong  the  moralists  who  have  pull- 
ed down  prejudices,  than  wboW 
built  up  maxims:  and  in  this  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Jewish  fi:nomologists. 
Plato  has  still  less  claim  to  admi- 
ration than  Socrates :  both  have  been 
too  long  overrated.     No  modern  a- 
narchist  ever  projected  such  mon- 
strous immoralities,   as  Plato  pro- 
poses  to  establish  in  his  fifth  book 
of  the  Republic.     His  mystical  dia- 
logues are  a  disgrace  to  his  in^l- 
lect ;  unless  we  consider  the  mysti- 
cal pieces  as  Alexandrian  forgeries, 
in  the  name  of  Plato.    The  hack- 
ney authors  of  Alexandria  often  bor- 
rowed an  old  name  to  sell  a  newr 
manuscript.    Aristotle  and  Epicu- 
rus, Cicero  and  Seneca  are  talked 


sages  m  tne  stoty  , 

and  in  the  catastrophe  of  Clarissa,    about;  then  Lord  Bacon.    Cicero 

which  excitq  interest     His  novels    y^  in  fact  the  onl;^  ancient  philoso- 

might  still   be  read,  if  about  two 

thirds  of  the  text  was  struck   out 

by  a  judicious  epitomaior.      It  is 

well-observed  that  our  best  jio^l  is 

Goldsmith's    Vicar  of  Wakefield : 

Tom  Jones    is    ranked   next,  and 

thirdly  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Mr.  Ensor  next  enters  on  the 
course  of  study  to  be  obsd^ved  by 
Ids  pupil.    This  Qompreheusive  to* 


pher,  whose  books  have  not  beeo 
superseded  by  better. 

The  philosophical  essayists  come 
next.  A  British  Theophrastus  might 
be  made  out  of  Butler  and  Bishop 
Hall.  We  like  Seneca  better  than 
Mr.  Ensor  does;  Young  is  our  Se- 
neca. There  are  delicate  reniarb 
in  Shenstone  on  men  and  mannets, 
which  deseiTcd  notice.    Teleuja- 
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thus  is  pulled  down,  and  merited  , 
loivering.  Rt;>usscau  is  a  master  of 
eloquence:  his  narration  is  picture, 
his  exhortation,  pathos:  sound  in- 
struction he  gives  only  in  his  dic- 
tionary of  music.  Sir  W.  Temple 
is  forgotten ;  Bolingbroke  is  decay- 
ing; Shaftesbury  passes  for  afft  cted; 
Warburton  for  paradoxical;  Addi- 
son for  feeble ;  Johnson  lives, 

Ti^  writers  on  Political  Economy 
succeed.  Macchiavelli  is  praised 
for  intellect:  lie  wanted  foresight: 
he  overvalues  expediency :  and  does 
not  perceive  in  how  great,  in  how 
increasing  a  degree  the  difficulties 
of  a  man  multiply,  who  oversteps 
duty:  he  had  never  read  Macbeth, 
Hit  finest  of  moral  lectures  against 
unprincipled  ambition.  Grotius  is 
atUcked  against  Mackintosh,  rightly 
we  think:  he  has  a  spirit  of  detail 
hostile  to  the  grand  manner  in  phi- 
losophizing, and  substitutes  the 
quotation  of  maxims  to  the  argu- 
ment of  propositions.  Montesquieu 
was  the  grand  architect  of  the  French 
revolution:  his  arguments  against 
the  feudal  system  overthrew  the 
state,  as  Voltaire's  arguments  a- 
gainst  Christianity  overthrew  the 
Church :  so  much  of  both  is  now  in 
a  progress  toward  reproduction  as 
belongs  to  the  natural  constitution 
of  human  affairs.  Hobbes,  Har- 
rington, Hume,  are  all  three  defi- 
ciently praised:  but  Adam  Smith 
receives  a  due  tribute  of  applause. 
Algernon  Sidney  was  nothing  but  a 
martyr;  Sir  James  Steuart  nothing 
but  a  nobleman. 

FourihlV  hover  on  high  the  un- 
substantial ghosts  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians. Metaphysics  is  properly  a 
branch  of  grammar:  it  is  the  art  of 
classing  facts,  and  of  expressing  in 

! general  tonus  the  common  law  in* 
erred  from  multitudinous  cases  of 
experience.  Eveiy  science  has  its 
metaphysics  :  chemistry,  law,  and 
medicine.  Those  are  metaphysical 
disputes  of  the  Brunonians  about 
direct  and  indirect  debility  ;   they 


respect,  abstract,  or  universal  terms, 
which  are  aptly  substituted  to  col- 
lections of  facts.  Those  are  meta- 
physical disputes  of  the  jurists  about 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations ;  and  of  the  chemists  about 
negative  electricity.  When  the 
pha^nomena  of  the  human  mind 
become  a  subject  of  enquiry,  there 
are  facts  to  detail,  and  general  laws 
to  infer :  but  these  have  no  pecu- 
liar riffht  to  the  denomination  of 
metaphysical.  This  has  of'  late 
been  generally  felt ;  and  the  word 
ideologj/  has  been  introduced  (by 
Tracy,  we  believe)  to  describe  the 
science  of  ideas,  the  theory  of  the 
operations  of  thought 
.  We  are  disappointed  to.  observe 
In  this  chapter,  so  scanty  a  meiuiam 
of  Hobbes.  He  was  the  earliest, 
and  he  remains  tKe  best  of  the  Brii- 
tish  ideologists.  His  Human  Na«» ; 
ture  is  the  well-head  of  all  the 
clear  water  which  the  Lockes  anl 
Hartleys  have  pailed  abroad.  In 
his  Christian  Commonwealth  is  al- 
ready to  be  found,  the  gem  of  that 
sect,  which  Eichhorn  and  Paulu* 
are  diffusing  on  the  continent,  which 
has  <:onverted  Christianity  into  a 
lever  of  illumination,  and  the  studj 
of  theology  into  a  defence  against 
superstition,  making  religious  cu- 
riosity the  instructress  of  mankind. 

The  historians  and  orators  occup/ 
two  vast  sections  :  the  names  are  so 
numerous,  that  we  shall  not  attempt 
here,  to  review  the  reviewer. 

The  second  volume  treats  of  the 
Origin  of  Poetry,  of  the  Lyric 
Poets,  of  the  Didactic  Poets,  of 
the  Satirists,  and  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Drama.  The  priority  of  co^ 
medy  to  tragedy  is  maintained  with 
novel  ingenuity,  and  with  convinc- 
ing sagacity.  A  chapter  is  allotted 
to  the  comic  writers.  There  is  in 
the  ridiculous,  a  something  more 
transient,  than  in  the  .  sublime. 
Shakspeare's  comedies  have  almost 
all  ceased  to  please  ;  we  ivonder 
how  Ben  Jonsou's  can  ever  have 
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pleased.  Even  Dry  den  is  gone  by. 
Congreve  is  the  eldest  comedy  wri- 
ter whose  comedies  are  still  popu- 
lar. The  palm  is  given  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  ainon^  our  comsdy-wri- 
ters,  perhaps  with  reason:  yet  we 
think  the  Clandestine  Marriage  a 
better  comedy  than  the  School  for 
Scandal,  though  it  may  pot  imply 
powers  of  art  so  various  and  so  vi- 
vid. The  tragic  writers  are  criti- 
cised in  their  turn.  Sophocles  is 
preferred  to  Euripides.  The  tra- 
gedies collected  by  Seneca  are 
thought  to  have  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  by  Ovid,  Julius 
CsBsar  and  others.  The  Italians 
name  MaSei,  Metastasio  and  AU 
fieri  as  their  best  tragic  poets.  The 
J2es;oIo  of  Metastasio  is    his    best 

JJay :  and  the  Virginia  of  Alfieri. 
Lacine  is  courageously  and  not  un- 
foundedly attacked:  what  is  his  I- 
phigenia   in  Aulis  compared  with 
Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  ?    Tiie 
Ph6dre  is  a  better  ti-age.iy  than  the 
Iphigenie;  yet  its  beauties  are  all 
derived   from    Euri|)ides,   and  the 
catastrophe  sinks  from  dramatic  in- 
to epic  poetry.     Of  Racine*s  skill 
in  situation-making,  in  bringing  na- 
turally those  persons  tocreiher  on 
tlie  scene,    whose   interview    pro- 
mises a   poignant   perplexity,    no 
panegyric  is  attempted.     Gorneille's 
oest  tragedy  is  the  death  of  Poni- 
pey;  his  next,  Horace;  his  third, 
Cinna.     He  has  only  treated  Ro- 
man subjecU  well :  the  Cid   has  a 
good  scene  or  two  at  the  beginning, 
but  its  progress  as  to  style,  interest, 
and  pathos  is  in  regular  anticlimax, 
and  the  yielding  prudery  of  Chi- 
mene  is  quite  ludicrous.     Voltaire, 
in  structure  of  plot,  excels  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  neither  of  whom 
have  produced  a  tragedy  equal  to 
Zaire,  which  is  the  triumph  of  the 
French  drama.     The  character   of 
Orosmane  is  somewhat  too  chival- 
rous and  Frenchmanlike  for  an  east- 
ern sultan;    but   the  piece  is  else 
sufficiently  probable,  tne  incidents 


very  affecting,  and  the  dialogue, 
though  infenoir  to  that  of  Racine 
for  polish  of  versifi::ation,  and  to 
that  of  Corneille  for  mao;nanimi^ 
of  sentiment,  is  habitually  beaoti- 
ful ;  not  tawdry  and  strutting  so  as 
to  draw  attention  from  the  matter, 
but  simple  without  vulgarity,  and 
equal  to  the  expression  of  feeling. 
Other  tragedies  of  Voltaire  hare 
merit;  but  they  owe  a  part  of  iheir 
popularity  to  transient  opinions, 
which  it  was  wished  to  diffuse.  Ma- 
homet may  well  be  thought  to  hafc 
formed  Bonaparte ;  it  can  have  little 
tendency  to  shake  European  super- 
stitions. The  Death  of  Casaris 
not  ranked  in  France  as  the  thirJ 
tragedy  of  Voltaire  ;  yet  we  cannot 
find  any  othef  than  Zaire,  and  Ma- 
homet, which  we  should  preferde- 
cidediy.  Tliere  is  every  where  a 
want  ofv  ethic  merit  among  die 
French  tragedians. 

Mr.  Ensor  does  injustice  to  Lillo 
(vol.  ii.  p.  168)  in  placing  George 
Barnwell  at  the  head  of  his  produc- 
tions ;  the  Fatal  Curiosity  oeing  a 
much  finer  play;  and  indeed  the 
best  houskold  tragedy  (if  we  may  so 
render  tragedie  bourgmse)  in  our 
language. 

The  attack  on  Homer  (p.  182— 
205.)  displays  more  love  of  para- 
dox than  of  complsusauce ;  ;et 
many  of  the  remarks  have  perma- 
nent value.  Mr.  Ensor  seems  to 
value  poetry%  not  for  its  onn 
sake,  as  a  method  of  enabling  die 
imagination  to  employ  itself  a- 
greeably,  but  for  the*  sake  of 
certain  moral,  or  philosophical 
opinions,  which  poetry  can  be  em- 
ployed in  propagating.  On  this 
principle,  a  christian  would  display 
just  taste  in  preferring  Watts's 
Hymns  to  Pindar*s  Odes.  Thw 
(p.  220)  the  adoption  of  mythologi- 
cal beings  in  poetry  is  censured; 
bi'cause  they  are  btuigs  created  hy 
ignorance  and  terror.  We  wonder 
that  Mr.  Ensor's  philosophy  should 
not  have  looked  a  little  deeper  iato 
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nature;  and  have  discovered  that 
those  beings,  which  the  poet  em- 
ploys as  his  mythology,  thereby 
loose  the  reputation  of  reality 
among  men,  and  become  confoimd- 
ed  in  every  one's  imagination  with 
the  fictitious  personifications  and 
spectral  creations  of  poetic  inven- 
tion. 

The  Italian  poets  pass  in  review. 
Dante  is  depreciated  as  he  ought 
The  Orlando  Furioso  does  not  re- 
ceive that  praise  for  ethic. painting, 
which  is  its  due :  it  is  in  such  deh- 
neations  as  Ruegiero  expecting  AI- 
cina  (canto  V 11.  stanza  24)  or  Gri- 
fone  dragged  by  the  mob  (canto 
XVII  stanza  132)  that  Ariosto  dis- 
plays his  habit  of  copying  from  na- 
ture and  not  from  art,  which  is  what 
communicates  an  impression  of  rea- 
lity to  all  his  personages  and  to  all 
his  scenery,  which  miracle  and  ma- 
gic cannot  dissipate.  The  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered  is  as  harshly  dissect- 
ed as  the  Iliad. 

After  completing  this  critical  ap- 
preciation of  the  writers  recommend- 
ed for  perusal  to  his  imaginary  pu- 
pil, Mr.  Ensor  returns  to  his  origi- 
nal topic,  and  treats  of  foreign 
travel,  of  serving  the  Common- 
waalth,  of  eloquence,  of  conduct 
in  a  ministerial  capacity,  and  lastly 
of  authorship  ;  a  chapter  introduc- 
tory to  some  remarks  on  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric.  Lastly  occurs  a 
treatise  on  marriage  and  a  short 
conclusion. 

The  remarks  on  education  sur- 
pass ill  our  judgement,  those  on  the 
course  of  study:  we  think  more 
highly  of  the  wisdom  than  of  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Ensor.  Could  one 
jump  from  p.  272  of  the  first  vo- 
lume to  p.  284  of  the  second  volume, 
a  completer  work  would  be  per- 
vaded. In  a  new  edition  we  re- 
commend this  separation  of  topic. 


The  course  of  study  may  ^en  be 
revised^! corrected,  proportioned  and 
completed. 

Tne  whole  work  is  drawn  up  with 
somewhat  of  pedantry ;  references 
and  quotaticms  are  needlessly  nml- 
tiplied :  trivialities  are  delivered 
oraculai'ly.  Phocylides  is  evoked 
from  I^ethe  to  declare  against  bird- 
nesting.  The  matter  however  is 
usually  worthy  of  attention,  both 
from  the  father  and  from  the  pupil : 
it  is  oftener  compiled  than  original, 
and  has  thus  far  the  sanction  of  tra- 
dition: but  if  the  stones  for  this 
mosaic  are  far-fetcht,  they  are  well 
picked.  The  instruction  is  various, 
important,  profound  ;  the  style  is 
concise,  pregnant,  thoughtful ;  rich- 
ly inlaid  here  with  garnished  elo- 
quence, there  with  sententious  mean- 
ing. 

No  topic  is  so  important  as  edu- 
cation. It  preserves  knowledge,  it 
diffuses  virtue,  it  is  the  anchor  of 
personal  happiness.  It  involves  the 
destiny  of  all  the  civilized  classes  : 
it  is  the  providence  which  prepares 
the  fortunes  of  the  coming  age. 
The  only  amelioration  of  which  hu- 
man society  is  susceptible,  consists 
in  the  perpetually  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  well  educated.  No 
modern  individual  can  be  brought 
up  to  be  more  accomplished  than  a 
Xenophon,  or  a  Cicero.  Our  only 
advantage  over  the  antients  must 
depend  on  the  greater  extant  num- 
ber of  men  analogously  instructed^' 
which  facilitates  the  diffusion  of 
public  advantages.  Let  us  thert 
turn  with  earnest  gratitude  to  the 
Socrates,  or  the  Crassus,  who  directs 
the  studies  of  such  illustrators  of 
the  human  race :  he  plants  the  acorns 
of  those  oaks,  which  standing,  are 
to  be  the  ornament,  or  falling,  the 
bulwark  of  the  country. 
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Art.  I.  The  C^mfJeU  IForh^  in  Philosofihy^  Ptditics,  and  Mmrals,  of  the  laU  Dr. 
Bmjanan  Franktxn^  no*uf  first  collected  ana  arranged:  with  Memoirs  of  ku  earfy 
Life.     Written  by  H'lnudf,     S  vols.     8vo. 


THE  life  and  the  other  works  of 
Dr.  Benjaaiin  Franklin  will  circu- 
late long  and  far.  Ilis  discoveries 
in  science  were  important;  his  at- 
tention to  econoaiics  pc^pularly  in- 
structive ;  and  liis  practical  efficacy 
in  preparing  and  consolidating  tlie 
American  revolution  conspicuous 
anil  decisive.  His  autobiography, 
if  published  without  mutilation. 
Would  no  doubt  illuminate  many 
recesses  of  the  human  lieart,  and  of 
the  political  theatres :  it  is  here  not 
given  entire,  but  extends  to  the  day 
of  his  marriage  in  1730. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  at 
New  England,  in  Boston,  in  1105. 
His  father  had  emigrated  from  Great 
Britain  in  16S2;  his  mother,  the 
second  wife,  was  an  American.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  brother,  a  printer ;  but 
left  the  situation,  in  conse(iuence  of 
a  disagreement,  })efore  the  expiry  of 
his  indentures.  He  then  let  himself 
as  journeyman  at  Philadelpiiia, 
came  over  to  England  for  employ, 
went  back,  superseded  his  old  mas- 
ter, set  up  a  newspaper,  and  became 
frinter  to  the  provincial  assembly, 
laving  buen  employed  to  print  tfie 
pnper-currency,  he  defended  an  in- 
crease of  emission  in  a  pamphlet 
which  drew  attention.  He  married, 
in  1730,  a  widow  lady,  to  whom  he 
had  been  attached  before  lier  first 
nii^rriage.  In  1731,  he  proposed  to 
found  the  still  subsisting  public  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia  on  a  subscrip- 
tion pl^Ti-  In  1732,  he  began  to 
publiiit  Poor   Richard's  Almanac, 


a  book  which  has  inspired  some  of 
the  meanness  that  distinguishes  the 
American  character.  In  1736,  he 
was  appointed  clerk  to  the  general 
assemoly  of  Philadelphia ;  and,  in 
1737,  post-master.  About  this  time, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  loss  by  fire, 
he  suggested  a  hand-in-hand  assu- 
ranee  office. 

His  attention  was  next  drawn  to 
the  phenomena  of  electricity.  He 
first  ascertained,  in  1752,  by  an  ex- 
periment with  a  silken  kite,  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  This  great  feet  is  well 
recorded  in  the  inscription  of  bis 
bust.  Eripuit  fidmeii  cmlB.  He 
was  already  at  this  time  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Pensyl- 
vania,  having  been  elected  as  a  bur- 
gess for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
1.747.  He  spoke  seldbm,  sciiten- 
tiously,  concisely,  but  with  convinc- 
ing aptness.  In  1749,  he  drew  a 
plan  for  an  academy  to  be  endowed 
by  the  state,  and  managed  bj*  trus- 
tees :  it  was  realized  in  1755. 

In  1754,  the  depredations  of  ♦he 
Indians  on  the  American  frontiers 
had  become  grievous  and  alarming ; 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachuscts,  Rhode  Island,  Near 
Jersey,  Pensylvania,  and  Mai^-land, 
appointed  commissioners,  or  depu- 
ties, to  meet  at  Albany,  and  to 
devise  some  plan  of  military  de- 
fiance. Dr.  Franklin  attended  on 
behalf  of  his  province,  and  prodxr 
ced  •*  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union .^ 
The  idea  was  to  solicit  an  act  ot 
parliament  for  establishing  a   gene* 
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ral  government  over  the  colonies, 
consisting  of  a  governor  to  be  nam- 
ed by  the  crown,  and  of  a  parlia- 
ment to  be  named  by  the  assemblies 
of  the  provincial  states,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  popu- 
lousness.   This  general  government 
i¥as  to  raise  troops,  to  build  forts, 
and  to  provide  for  the  public  de- 
fence.   The  scheme  was  in  America 
held  too  favourable  to  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  was  therefore  re- 
jected by  the  colonial  assemblies :  in 
England  it  was  held  too  favourable 
to  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
and  was  therefore  rejected  by  the 
ministry  of  Great  Britain.     But  the 
discussion  served  to  familiarize  the 
words  congress,  geaeral  government, 
American  army,  and  thus  to  prepare 
the  very  form  of  confederacy  which 
was  resorted  to  during  the  rebellion. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  deputed,  in  1757, 
to  Great  Britain,  there  to  solicit  the 
abolition  of  certain  exemptions  from 
taxation,  which  had  been  foolishly 
conferred  on  the  selfish  family  of 
l^enn.     He  succeeded  in  the  object 
of  his  embassy  :  and,  during  his  stay 
^n  London,  published  a  pamphlet, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  a  conquest  of  Ca- 
nada.   This  pamphlet  produced  the 
desired  effect,  and  thus  delivered 
the  North  Americans  from  the  dan- 
ger  of    a  French  neighbourhood. 
When  it  is  considered  how  exact- 
ly the  Albany  Plan  of  Union  was 
adhered    to    during   the  rebellion, 
and  hbvv  unsafe  such    a   rebellion 
>vouId  have  been  for  the  friends  of 
independence,    if   the  French  had 
retained  the  sovereignty  of  Canada, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  to 
the    foresight,    or    providence    of 
Franklin  the  whole  scheme  of  event 
which  was  subsequently    realized: 
an  instance  of  sagacity,   or  rather 
pf  powrer  over  fate,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  even  among  the 
greatest    men.    In  the  summer  of 
1762  i  be  returned  to  Americfa,  and 


was  remuneracted  with  five  thousandl 
pounds  currency  for  his  services. 

In  1764,  the  Penn  family,  irri- 
tated at  the  taxation  to  which  Dr. 
Franklin  had  rendered  their  estate? 
liable,  caballed  against  his  re-elec-» 
tion,  and  found  means  to  exclude 
him  from  the  representation  of  Phi- 
ladelphia: but  the  assembly  con^ 
tained  a  majority  of  his  friends^ 
who  appointed  him  provincial  agent, 
and  deputed  him  once  more  to 
Great  Britain.  He  embarked  for 
Holland,  where  he  landed  in  1766, 
anti  made  a  circuit  which  included 
some  German  territory.  After  pre- 
senting his  credentials  in  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  he  also  visited  France,  and 
became  acquainted  among  men  of 
letters  and  talent,  who  were  after- 
wards to  support  the  American 
cause.  On  returning  to  London, 
Dr.  Franklin  obtained  the  secret 
correspondence  of  s^ome  overloyal 
Americans  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  the  publication  of  which 
a  great  odium  was  excited  against 
them  in  America ;  tlius  the  friends 
of  the  British  ascendancy  were  de-r 
terred  from  making  the  communi-' 
cations  essential  to  their  puiposcs. 

I'he  presentation  of  a  petition 
from  the  Massachusets  Assembly 
occasioned  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  call- 
ed for  examination  before  the  pri- 
vy-council. The  solicitor-general 
Wedderburne  poured  on  him  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse,  and  charged  him 
with  sedition  and  disloyalty:  there 
was  foresight  in  the  speech,  he 
could  perceive  the  drift  without 
knowing  how  to  intercept  the  pur- 
poses of  Franklin.  Hostilities  hav- 
ing begun  against  the  British  ffo-' 
vernment  at  Boston  in  lil^^  Dr. 
Franklin  returned,  in  1175,  to  Ame- 
rica, and  was  immediately  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pensylvania.  Under  the 
command  of  Washington,-  the  friends 
of  independence  displayed  a  perse^ 
verance  in  the  field  not  unworthy  of 
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their  conduct  in  the  senate.  Dr. 
Franklin  jras  deputed  to  Frapce  in 
1776,  and  accomplished^  in  1778, 
an  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French.  This  re- 
cognition of  their  independence 
u*as  acceded  to  by  the  British  king 
in  1782,  and  Dr.  Franklin  triumph- 
antly signed  the  treaty  extorted 
from  his  humbled  sovereign.  A 
purer  magna  charta  of  liberty  was 
won  for  America  than  that  which 
bad  been  obtained  of  old  at  Runne- 
^ticde:  Franklin  was  the  Langton, 
©nd  Washington  the  Fitz-walter,  of 
this  new  and  pjreater  revolution. 

In  1787,  Dr.  Franklin  projected 
and  established  the  Pensylvanian 
Society  for  promoting  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slas,very,  and  the  relief  of 
free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in 
bondage,  and  the  improvement  of 
««the  condition  of  the  African  race. 
The  constitution  of  this  society 
is  far  better  devised  than  that  of 
cur  English  societies  against  the 
ftlave- trade,  which  begin  attempting 
the  reform  at  the  wrong  end. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  not  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  an  in- 
stance of  national  mgratitude  which 
deserves  some  reprobation.  In  po- 
litical revolutions,  the  directing  in- 
tellect is  a  higher  power  than  the 
hand  that  executes.  The  Moses  is 
entitled  to  a  pre-eminence  over  the 
Joshua,  the  Daniel  over  the  Darius, 
the  Langton  over  the  Fitz-walter,  the 
Franklin  over  the  Washington,  the 
Talleyrand  oyer  the  Bonaparte.  Dr. 
Franklin,  therefore,  ought  first  to 
have  ascended  the  seat  of  honour ; 
nor  was  it  probable,  considering  his 
^rcat  age,  that  the  presidentship 
could  ever  be  allotted  to  him,  un- 
less given  at  first ;  whereas  Wash- 
ington could  hope  repeatedly  to  ob- 
taifti  it,  after  the  end  of  Franklin's 
qnntcrnion  of  years. 
,  After  the  year  1788,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin wns  confined  to  his  room,  and 
4i€d  in  1790,  afflicted  with  gout  and 


stone,  on  the  17th  of  April.  His 
will  bequeathes  a  considerable  for*   j 
tune  in  public  purposes. 

i^uch  are  the  principal  incident 
of  a  life,  of  Avhich  the  first  half  is 
here  given  in  Dr.  Franklin's  own  I 
words ;  and  the  second  in  those  of 
Dr.  Stuber,  of  Philadelphia. 

To  the  biography  succeeds  a  co]« 
lection  of  tracts  and  pan^hlets; 
and  first,  the  papers  on  electricity. 
Dufiiye,  chief  gardener  to  the  king 
of  France,  had  cliscovered  two  kinds 
of  electricit)^  which  he  called  ti 
ireaus  and  resinous^  from  the  sub- 
stances by  which  he  supposed  them 
to  be  furnished.  Recent  experi- 
ments prove  that  the  vitreous  dec- 
tricity  has  a  tendency  to  prodncc 
oxygen^  and  that  the  resinous  elec- 
tricity has  a  tendency  to  produce 
hydrogen.  They  are,  therefore, dis- 
tinct in  kind,  and  might  fitly  be 
called  oxygenous  and  nydrogemm. 
But  Dr.  Franklin  rashly  and  misU* 
kenly  substituted  the  denomiDatioos 
positive  and  negative  to  vitreotB 
and  resinous,  wtiich  were  nearer 
the  truth.  This  is  not  making  adis- 
covery  ii^  science,  but  the  reverse: 
it  was  an  ofFuscation  of  truth,  whidl 
has  delayed  its  detection.  These 
papers  on  electricity  are  sufficiendy 
numerous  to  fill  the  first  volume: 
they  are  admirable  for  the  cieamess 
of  intellect  they  display,  for  the  na- 
tural method  of  philosophizing  tbef 
inculcate,  and  for  the  great  fesnb 
they  reveal ;  among  which  especial- 
ly  is  to  be  remembered,  the  iaenbty 
of  electricity  and  lightning. 

The  second  volume  continues  tbe 
collection  of  pbilosoi^c  letters  avl 
papers. 

The  dissertation  on  smoaky  cbio- 
neys  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  forms  an  admirable  example  of 
the  art  of  turning  the  observation* 
of  science  to  porpoises  of  immediate 
practical  utility.  Tbe  commentt* 
ries  on  innovations  in  language 
display    less    of  the    ap|NnoptiAt» 
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abounds  less  with  reading  and  with 
knowledge  and  sagacity  than  any 
otiier  essays  in  the  collection. 

At  len^h  occur  the  papers  on  ge- 
neral pohtics,  whidi  are  in  every 
view  the  most  important  and  the 
most  excellent  of  Franklin's  works, 
and  which  we  shall  therefore  enume- 
rate one  by  one. 

I.  Observations  on  Population. 
This  pamphlet  contains  the  germ  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated  work  :  it 
teaches  the  same  doctrines  in  a  more 
pregnant  and  concise  form,  but 
illustration.  Dr.  Franklin  supplies 
such  original  information  concern- 
ing North  America  as  Mr.  MaU 
thus  gives  concerning  Scandinavia. 
Dr.  Franklin  more  willingly  notices 
the  phenomena  of  unpeopled  coun- 
tries, Mr.  Malthus  more  willingly 
notices  those  of  overpeopled  coun- 
tries. Both  writers  well  deserve, 
not  merely  the  perusal,  but  the  study 
of  the  statesman.  To  this  paper  is 
appended  a  plan  for  extending  the 
civilization  of  th^  earth,  by  trans- 
planting and  transferring  to  distant 
countries  the  vegetables  and  animals 
locally  deficient. 

II.  National  Wealth  is  the  next 
topic  of  discussion.  The  notes  to 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Principles 
of  Trade,  printed  in  1774,  were,  in 
our  opinion,  not  written  by  Dr. 
Frankfm,  but  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith. 
The  fourth  note  is  transcribed  al- 
most word  for  word  into  the  Wealth 
af  Nations. 

III.  The  Dissertation  on  the  Price 
of  Corn  is  written  with  humorous 
popularity  of  manner:  it  teaches  the 
doctrine,  still  to  be  learnt  in  Great 
Britain,  that  entire  freedom  of  ex- 
portation and  importation,  in  all 
circumstances  and  in  all  extremities 
of  piice,  is  most  advantageous  to 
any  country,  whether  s^ri^ultural 
or  no. 

IV.  On  Luxury.  An  excellent 
maper^  both  fcr  argument  and  hand- 
ling. The  art  of  writing  to  the  peo- 
j^e^,  of  b^ing;bQtb  Qlear  aqd'stimu-* 


lant,  was  possessed  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  by  Thomas 
Paine,  and  was  exerted  with  more 
taste  and  more  discernment. 

V.  The  duty  is  enforced  of  not 
buying  Smuggled  Wares. 

VI.  Observations  on  War.  These 
remarks  propose  a  further  softenitig 
of  the  law  ot  nations,  so  as  to  con- 
fine the  miseries  of  war  to  the  fight- 
ing classes.  It  is  humanely  recom^ 
mended  that  cultivators,  fishermen, 
traders,  mechanics,  should  htive  the 

Erotection  of  both  sides:  that  the 
ospitals  of  enemies  should  be  un* 
molested  and  assisted  ',  and  that  the 
practice  of  privateering,  or  of  rob- 
oing  merchants^  on  the  high  seas^ 
should  be  abandoned. 

VII.  Marginal  Comments  on  Fos- 
tei's  Argument  in  Favour  of  Impres- 
sing Seamen.  This  concludes  with- 
an  admirable  piece  of  irony,  which 
cannot  be  read  too  often.  Why  will 
the  present  ministry  not  try^  the 
experiment  of  manning  first  a  pe- 
culiar fleet,  and,  if  practicable,  the 
whole  navy,  by  an  increase  of  the 
wages  of  seamen,  without  compuN 
sory  enrolment?  By  abolishing  tel« 
lerships  and  auditorships  of  the  ex- 
chequer, a  fund  might  be  raised 
adequate  to  the  deliverance  of  thou- 
sands from  the  unjust  burden  of  for- 
ced service.  Hieh  wages  would  give 
us  the  command  of  all  the  seamen 
in  the  world,  and  found  the  defence 
of  our  wealth  on  its  very  abun- 
dance. 

VIII.  OiP  Criminal  Laws.  Again, 
an  humane  and  well-reasoned  pa- 
per. How  long  benevolent  doc* 
trines  have  been  circulated,  with- 
out producing  the  slightest  practi- 
cal effect  on  legislation ! 

IX.  Parable  against  Persecution. 
This  parable  is  only  a  republica- 
tion of  what  Jeremy  Taylor  deriv- 
ed from  his  rabbinical  learning, 
and  appended  to  the  later  ed  «• 
tions  of  his  Liberty  of  Prophesy •• 
ing.  It  is  still  a  dead  letter.  The 
declaration  against  transubstantia- 
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tion  is  yet  extorted  from  members 
of  the  house  of  Commons,  although 
the  church  of  England  consecrates 
that  doctrine  by  maintaining  that 
**  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
verily  and  indeed  received  by  the 
faithful  at  the  Lord's  Supper.*'  This 
may  be  called  consubstantiation  by 
Lutheran  sophistry,  but  it  only  re- 
moves the  transubstantiation  of  the 
sacramental  elements  from  the  cha- 
lice of  tlie  priest  to  the  mouth  of  the 
'.communicant.  We  conoprehend  not 
how  anj  evangelical  Christian,  or 
other  sincere  member  of  the  esta- 
blished Church,  how  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  or  Mr.  Thornton,  for  instance, 
can  assent  to  this  declaration  with- 
but  feeling  the  remorse  of  peijury. 
The  laws  against  antiTtrinitarian 
writers  and  thinkers  still  subsist, 
although  laxly  executed.  The  cor- 
poration and  test  acts  still  subsist. 
The,  grievances  of  tlie  Irish  Catho- 
lics still  subsist.  In  short,  half  a 
century  of  knowledge  has  been  lost 
to  English  legislation,  in  this,  as  in 
other  departments  of  criminal  law. 
And  we  wonder  at  discontent.  O 
let  us  praise  the  patience  of  the 
people  under  the  indolence  or  bi- 

Ifotiy  of  their  less  enlightened  ru- 
ers.  The  parable  is  accompanied 
by  historical  comments  on  the  con- 
duct of  dissenters,  which  deserve 
the  recollection  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian. 

X.  Slave  Trade.  This  topic  has 
awakened  in  Great  Britain  the  desi- 
rable attention. 

XI.  Freedom  of  the  Press.  A 
piece  of  Socratic  irony  not  suffi- 
ciently specific  in  its  drift  to  be 
wisely  d^velt  upon. 

Thcj third  volume,  consists,  1,  Of 
Papers  on  Colonial  Grievances  prior 

,.to  the  revolutionary  troubles;  2, 
Of  Papers  on  American  Topics, 
written  during  the  Revolution;  3, 
Of  Papers,  conci^rning  the  condition 

;  and  constitution  of  America,  after 
i.he  recognition    of    its    indepen- 

.j^jence. 


Among^  these  papers  occnts  {& 
59)  an  historical  review  of  Pen^ 
vknia,  which  is  merely  an  abrk^ 
ment  of  a  more  extensive  work  rf 
five  hundred  pages,  printed  in  1751 
We  should  have  preferred  the  fl^ 
sep-ation  of  the  entire  original  to 
in  a  collection  of  this  kind. 

A  characteristic  speech  is  Ik 
Franklin^  final  address  to  UieF^ 
ral  Convention. 

"  MR.  PRESIDENT, 

<<  I  confess  that  1  do  not  eodvebsf' 
prove  of  this  coostitutioa  at  preintili^ 
Sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  oemriffm 
it;  for  having  lived  long,  I  faaie  aj^ 
rienced  many  instances  o?  being  ckAffi 
by  better  intormatioo,  or  iiiUer  aaw 
ration,  to  change  opimoos,  evm  oaiS' 
portant  subjects,  which  1  once  tbB|{k 
right,  but  K>und  to  be  otherwise,  hi^ 
therefore,  that  the  older  I  grow,  tlie  wm 
apt  I  am  to  doubt  my  own,  jadgmetk 
and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  jtu^Ht 
of  others.  Most  men,  indeed,  as  irIs 
most  sects  in  religion,  think  themflki 
in  possession  of  aU  truth,  aDd'd]atii» 
ever  others  difier  from  thera,  it  is  so&r» 
ror.  Steel,  a  protestant,  in  a  dedicttl, 
tells  the  pope,  that  **  the  only  di&soK 
between  our  two  churches,  in  their  optoin 
of  the  certainty  of  their  doctrines  is,  4e 
Romish  church  is  infallible,  and  the  dmi 
of  England  never  in  the  wrong,"  fli^ 
though  many  private  persons  diink  alaot 
as  highly  of  their  own  infallibility  as  of  tfct 
of  their  sect,  few  express  it  so  QatonDf  9 
a  certain  French  lady,  who^  in  a  litde# 
pute  with  her  sister,  said,  I  doa\  kMt 
how  it  happens,  sister,  but  I  meet  wA 
nobody  but  myself  that  19  always  in  ik 
right  //  n'y  a  que  moi  qui  ai  toff^ 
raison*  In  these  sentiments.  Sir,  1  a§R? 
to  this  constitution,  with  all  tuhakSft 
tliey  are  such,  4>ec2use  I  think  a  ger 
ral  government  necessary  for  qs,  wi 
there  is  no  form  of  government  but  ti^ 
may  he  a  blessing,  if  well  adminisced; 
and  I  believe  farther,  that  this  is  hkif 
to  be  well  administered  for  a  course  ii 
years,  and  can  only  end  in  despotism,  9 
Other  forms  hiive  done  before  it,  vim 
the  people  shall  become  so  CQm]|)tedit 
to  need  despotic  government,  being  ift> 
capable  of  any  other.    I  doubt  t00|  wk* 
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her  any  other  convention  we  can  obtain^ 
^ttunay  be  able  to  make  a  better  constitu- 
monion.  For  when  you  assemble  a  number 
jcjj^  men,  to  have  the  advantage  of  their 
^plnt  wisdom^  you  inevitably  assemble 
J /nth  those  men  all  their  prejudices,  their 
.^)9Ss\onSf  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  lo- 
^*ial  interests,  and  their  selhsh  views.  From 
f «^ch  an  assembly  can  a  perfect  production 
iio!>%  expected  ?  It  therefore  astonishes  me, 
MV9  to  find  this  system  approaching  so 
jiBiiiiear  to  perfection  as  it  does ;  and  I  think 
jn  c  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who  are 
vaitin?  vrith  confidence  to  hear,  that  cur 
:ounciTs  are  confounded,  like  those  of  the 
I>(^]uilders  of  Babylon,  and  that  our  states 
jijjflre  on  the  point  of  separation,  only  to 
g^eet  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
,;  ^ch  other's  throats. 

'^j    **  1  bus  I  consent,  sir,  to  this  consd- 
j^Sition,   because  I  expect  no  better,    and 
j^xcause  1  am  not  sure,  that  this  is  not  the 
^st.      The  opinions  I  have  had   of  its 
..frrorsy  I  sacnnce  to  the  public  good.    I 
.have  never  whispered  a  syllable  of  them 
!^  abroad.      Within  these  walls  they  were 
,bom,  and  here  they  shall  die.     If  every 
^One  of  Us,    in  returning  to  our  constitu- 
^JtntSy  were  to  report  the  objections  he  has 
.bad  to  it|    and  endeavour   to  gr^in  parti- 
Imns  in  support  of  them,  we  might  pre- 
!'/Vent  its   bcin^    generally    received,    and 
thereby  lose  all   the  salutary  effects  and 
1  great  advantages  resulting  naturally  in  our 
'^vour  amon^  foreign  nations,  as  well  as 
amoQg  ourselves,  from  our  real  ch-  appa- 
rent   unanimity.      Much  of  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  any  government,  in  pro- 
curing and  securing  happiness  to  the  peo- 
ple, depeadft  on  opinion,  on  the   general 
opinion  of  the  goodness  of  that  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  its  governors. 

«*  I  hope  therefore,  that  for  our  own 
sakes,  as  part  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
aake  of  our  posterity,  we  shall' act  hear* 
tily  and  unanimously  in  recommending 
this  constitution,  wherever  our  influence 
may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughu 
and  endeavours  to  the  means  of  having  it 
well  administered. 

«  On  the  whole,  sir,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  wish,  that  every  member  of  the 
convention,  who  may  still  have  objections, 
would  with  me,  on  this  occasion,  doubt  a 
little  of  his  oMrn  infallibility,  and,  t&make 
manifest  our  Qnammity,  put  his  name  to 
tliis  iastrument. 


"  [The  motion  was  then  oaade  for  add- 
ing the  kst  formula,  viz. 

*'  Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous 
consent,  &c.  which  was  agreed  to,  and  add- 
ed accordingly. "  ] 

This  speech  is  an  ohnsual  lesson 
of  polifical  motleny.  We  believe 
it  is  generally  understood  that  Dr. 
Fraiiklln  contended  for  tlie  unity  of 
the  legi>;Iative,  and  the  plurality  of 
the  c xecn ti ve  power.  He  would  have 
preferred  a  din  etory  of  three  per- 
sons, of  whom  one  was  to  rote  out 
triennially  and  alternately,  to  asoli- 
taiy  nn?sident.  This  organization 
woula  have  intercepted  a  danger, 
which  has  already  occurred,  of  the 
separation  of  North  America  into 
geographical  parties.  The  southern 
states,  which  i»ave  a  black  peasan- 
try, were  nearly  unanimous  in  tlie 
choice  of  Jefferson  ;  the  northern 
states,  which  have  awhitepcasantiy, 
were  nearly  as  unanimously  attach- 
ed to  Adams.  Had  the  latter  pos- 
sessed a  military  and  indepen<l''nt 
spirit,  like  Burr,  it  is  likely  t'.at  he 
could  haA'e  accomplished  a  division 
of  the  Country  into  two  di<tintrt  na- 
tions ;  and  sue!)  a  division  is,  per- 
haps, expedient,  unw  thut  the  ex- 
tent of  empire  is  become  so  unwiel- 
dy. Boston  is  ada]>ted  for  the  nor* 
them  metropolis.  The  Tenessee  is  * 
filter  than  the  Patov»rinafc  for  the 
imperial  river  of  the  sontlumi  me- 
tropolis. The  agi'iciiltnnil  popula- 
tioh,  which  pours  its  produce  tiown 
the  Mississipi,  rc(]uin?s  other  iaw.s, 
and  tends  to  other  maniK»rs,'tb»n 
the  commercial  settlers  of  the  aiari* 
time  provinces.  The  infidelity,  the 
libertinism,  the  nej^ro-vassalagc  of 
the  south,  amalgamate  ill  with  the 
Calvinism,  the  moral  discipline,  and 
the  civic  equality  of  tlie  nortli.  A 
federal  union  might  continue  to 
subsist  between  these  regions ;  if  it 
were  to  become  necessary  to  conso- 
lidate, under  distiitct  legislatures, 
the  two  sets  of  provinces.  And  such 
a  form  of  union  mi^ht  perhaps  he 
devised,  as  should  facilitate  an  al« 
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liance  with  Canada,  and  even  wkh 
the  British  isles,  for  several  purposes 
of  legislation  and  jurisdiction,  in 
which  all  these  countries  have  a 
joint  interest.  It  would  be  expedi- 
ent to  concede  to  some  common  am- 
phictyonic  council  the  arbitration 
of  various  questions  of  cosmopoli- 
tical  law,  such  as  neutrat  rights  of 
navigation,  the  adjudication  of  cap- 
tured property,  the  reciprocal  cus- 
tom-house duties,  the  reclamation 
of  emigrants,  and  the  concession  of 
denizeuship.  Why  may  not  a  purer, 
milder,  more  philanthropic  law  of 
nations  be  devised  between  the  chil- 
dren of  one  family,  than  has  hither- 
to prevailed  in  Europe.  A  common 
.  language  has  prepared  common 
principles  of  equity  :  it  remains  to 
give  them  the  sanction  of  concerted 
discussion  and  solemn  acceptation. 

Next  follow  various  papers  on  the 
minor  morals,  and  the  economy  of 
life.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous is  The  Way  to  Wealth.  There 
are  paltry  maxims  in  this  gnoniolo- 
gy.  Such  are :  Fools  make  feasts, 
and  wise  men  eat  them :  a  ploug:h« 
man  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a 
gentleman  on  his  knees :  get  what 
you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold : 
he  that  murders  a  crown  .piece,  de- 
stroys all  %hdLt  it  might  have  pro- 
duced, even  scores  of  pounds:  a 
penny  sav'd  is  two-pence  clear;  a 
pin  a  day's  "a  groat  a  year.  Thei 
very  popular  circulation  of  these 
low-lite  sentiments  has  evidently 
impaired  -  the  American  national 
character,  has  taught  a  sordid, 
tricking,  selfish,  unfeeling,  mean 
cast  of  conduct,  and  has  introduced 
a  bigoted  one-sided  appreciation  of 
merit,  an  exclusive  value  for  suc- 
cess in  money-making.  Why  have 
the  Americans  so  liule  literature, 
and  so  little  of  the  lofty,  the  he- 
roic, the  generous  in  public  senti- 
ment or  personal  proceeding;  but 
because  thieir  very  boys  are  taught 
to  read  in  Poor  Richard's  Alma^ 
nack  I 


An  appendix  contains  some  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Frankliu  omitted  in 
their  proper  place.  Of  these,  an 
ordinary  pamphlet,  called  Plain 
Truth,  is  the  most  considerable. 
It  also  compiles  some  letters  illus- 
trative of  his  pursuits,  conduct,  and 
character. 

The  wiitings  of  Dr.  Franklin  are 
justly  admired  for  a  plain  popula- 
rity of  style,  for  the  distinct  pic- 
turesque character  of  idea,  for  hu- 
morous Socratic  irony,  and  for  the 
art  of  arguing  to  the  selfishness.  The 
reailer  is  constantly  put  in  miod  of 
the  use  that  will  accrue  to  him,  and 
such  as  him,  from  the  adoption  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  premises.  Even  i 
question  of  science  is  never  handled 
as  a  question  of  curiosity,  whereto 
evolve  the  truth  is  the  disinterest- 
ed end  in  view :  it  must  be  hooked 
to  some  petty  practical  purpose  of 
private  accommodation  before  it  is 
-held  worthy  of  being  investigated. 
This  concatenation  of  the  cui  hem 
to  every  footstep  is  a  clog  forexed- 
lence.  It  illiberalizes  science;  bvt 
it  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  d 
American  philosophy.  The  natioDal 
foible  is  readily  forgotten  in  Dr« 
Franklin,  when  his  vast  efficacy  is 
contemplated.  History  wHl  das 
him  among  her  great  men  ;  amoog 
the  strong  mindsemployedindirect- 
ing  the  iipportant  events.  He  had, 
perhaps,  more  of  craft  thai^of  bold- 
i^ess,  more  of  prudence  thanofnHr 
nanimity  ;  but  he  attained  his  eQQS 
without  harshness  or  waste  of  effort. 
He  early  saw  the  scope  of  his  pur- 
suit, and  proceeded  toward  it,  step 
by  step,  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, and  an  uhdeviating  perseve- 
rance, that  rarely  accompany  acom- 
prehensive  mind.  Indeed,  Dr. 
rranklin'^  ritnge  of  attention  aod 
idea  was  but  narrow.  The  classicali 
poetical,  and  elegant  writers,  had 
employed  litde  of  his  leisure;  the 
moral,  sublime,  the  heroic  deliuea- 
tions  of  the  Muse,  seldom  tiD«[e<( 
his  sentiments  or  actions  \  abr  W 
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the  luxuries  aTid  refinements  of  so- 
xial  life  attraction  enough  to  en- 
croach much  on  his  habits  of  snug; 
sufficiency.  He  allowed  himself 
time  to  think,  and  time  to  say  but 
little :  that  little  was  always  hitting : 
and  what  especially  will  consecrate 
his  memory  to  the  grateful  venera. 


tion  and  growing  applause  of  the  re- 
motest posterity  is,  that  he  belonged 
among  those  worthies  who  have  as- 
sisted the  people  to  obtain  liberty ; 
and  not  among  those ^cringelingSy. 
who  have  assisted  sovereigns  to  ex- 
tend their  power. 


Art.     11.   -^n  Ess^y  on  the  Character,  Immoral,  and  AtukhristianTendtncy  qf'iie 
Stage,  ^^JoHN  Styles,  12mo.  pp.  132« 


AN  attack  on  the  stage  is  alike 
hostile  to  public  instruction,  to 
public  morality,  and  to  public  hap- 
piness. The  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  by  conspiring  to  sup- 
press the  theatres  of  Greece  and 
kome,  rebarbarised  Europe  ;  and 
condemned  the  victims  of  their 
mischievous  tuition  to  a  millennium 
of  ignorance,  vassalage,  and  woe. 
Experience  has  no  enect  on  the 
students  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
Whatever  perversities  of  intoler- 
ance have  sullied  the  characters  of . 
men,  whom  they  hold  sacred,  are 
to  be  recommended  and  re-enacted, 
wherever  they  can  attain  an  analo- 
gous influence.  Let  us  hope  they 
will  not  again  find  a  public  so  una- 
uimouS)  or  a  magistracy  so  super- 
$titiously  docile,  as  to  realize  the 
freaks  of  their  conscientious  insa- 
nity. Happily  opulence  is  a  natu- 
rardefence  against  the  vices  of  as- 
ceticism. Until  the  arts  of  industry 
and  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
nations,  shall  once  more  be  trodden 
down  by  plundering  armies,  in  al- 
liance with  a  factious  priesthood, 
there  will  remain  some  hope  that 
an  ascendancy  may  be  preserved  by 
the  friends  bt  refinement,  liberality, 
and  virtue. 

This  work  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters  j  to  the  argument  of  each 
of  which  we  think  it  a  duty  to  op- 
pose some  animadversion. 

L  The  first  enquires  into  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  tlie  stage.  It 
IS  admitted,  rashly  for  the  author's 
cause,  that  the  stage  has  .  ever 
owed  its  origin  to  religion.    The 


first  actors  were  priests.  In  order 
to  familiarize  an  illiterate  multitude 
with  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  gods^ 
the^clergy  wisely  represented  ttipse 
deeds  in  the  public  temples.  They 
composed  the  dialogues ;  they  per- 
sonated the  characters;  they  san^ 
the  intervening  hymns.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  antientand  mo- 
dern world. 

II.  The  next  chapter  enquires 
into  the  causes  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  stage^ 
with  a  view  to  prove  that  civiliza- 
tion advanced  beyond  its  zenith  oc- 
casions this  popularity.  It  is  ma- 
nifest, on  the  contrary,  that  the 
postmeridian  degrees  of  civilization 
(to  preserve  the  author*s  metaphor) 
are  less  favourable  to  the  popula- 
rity of  the  drama,  than  the  ante- 
meridian degrees.  The  Athenian 
drama  was  a  more  nationtil  interest 
during  the  rivalship  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  than  under  Deme- 
trius Pohorcetes,  which  was  a  pe- 
riod of  more  exquisite  refinement, 
and  the  noon  of  Athenian  culture. 
The  Roman  drama  was  a  more  na- 
tional interest  when  Ovid  and  Ju- 
lius Csesar  assisted  in  transla<i]i^g 
Greek  tragedies  for  the  theatre  of  - 
Rome,  than  under  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines,  when  civilization 
was  far  more  diffusive.  So  again 
in  the  modern  world.  The  French, 
who  are  but  an  illiterate  people, 
who  retain  the  plasticity  and  licen- 
tiousness of  barbarism,  and  who 
are  not  vet  wealthy  enough  tx)  af- 
ford an  habitual  indulgence  in  se- 
veral essentials  of  high  civilization^ 
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gre  remarlcably  atuched  to  the  dra- 
ma* But  the  Scotch  who  are  more 
literate,  and  the  English  who  are 
more  refined,  are  comparatively 
negligent  of  the  theatre. 

The  fact  is,    that  theatres    are 
most  eagerly  resorted  to  by  the  igT 
norant,  the  vulgar,  and  the  empty- 
minded:    it  is  they  who  improve 
there.     Tragedy  is  to  the  illiterate 
a  lecture   on  history.     A  Marlbo- 
jongh  has  to  rely  on  Shakspearc's 
authority  even  in  his  negociations. 
Comedy  is  to  the    unemicatcci     a 
school   of   manners.     The   arts  of 
behaviour  io  private  life  are  copied 
by  those  who  cannot  observe  them 
in  fashionable  society,  from  the  gen- 
tleman and  lady  of  the  play-house. 
In  proportion  therefore  as  a  nation 
is  unread,  will  it  love  tragedy ;  and- 
in  proportion  as  it  wants  access  to 
genteel  company,   will  it  love  co- 
medy.    This  is  so  true  practically, 
that  when  a  man's  mind  is  stockecl, 
and  his  manners    are  formed,    he 
ceases   to    frequent    the     theatre. 
Where  reading  is  universal,  where 
politeness  is  cuffusive,  the  stage  is 
no  longer  an  important  source  of 
instruction:    it  may  still    convene 
the  idlers,  and  provide  at  a  greater 
expense  a  more  showy  and  artificial 
cnitcrtainmcnt :  but  it  has  ceased  to 
be  the  remedy  for  defective  educa- 
tion,  the  academy    where    grown 
persons  assemble  to  study  propriety. 
Young  nations,  like  young  persons, 
are  the  most  attentive  to  the  theatre. 
To  suppress  such  a  school  is  to  bid 
rudeness  be  perpetual,  and  to  quench 
the  most  amiable  of  ambitions. 

This  author  permits  himself  the 
wildest,  strangest,  most  untenable 
assertions,  buch  is  (p.  6.)  that 
the  Athenians  and  Romans  were 
more  virtuous,  before  they  had  a 
theatre.  Can  the  gentleman  name 
a'ly  Greeks  conspicuous  for  virtue, 
who  preceded  ^schylus,  the  trage- 
dian }  The  Romans  having  had  no 
archives  until  the  year  450  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  nothing 


trustwonhy  can  be  known  of  Aeir 
earl  ier  historical  characters..  In  the 
year  56H  they  had  long  bad  a  the- 
atre ;  because  in  that  vear  separate 
eeats  were  first  allotted  to  the  senate 
and  the  people.  The  story  of  Co* 
rius  Dentatus  proves  a  low  state  of 
public  virtue ;  for  it  was  then  a 
matter  of  astonishment  atid  admira* 
tion,  that  a  consul  should  refusea 
bribe  from  the  enemy's  ambassador. 
In  the  time  of  Fabricius,  there  wasal- 
ready  a  theatre  atTarentum;  whence, 
probably,  after  the  peace  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  institution  came  to  Rome. 
Where  then,  unless  in  the  sing-le 
person  of  Fabricius,  who,  since  he 
was  invited  to  become  the  Hiinista 
of  Pyrrbus,  must  have  been  fami- 
liar with  Greek  language,  and  pro- 
bably with  the  Greek  arama,  sidi 
a  fine  specimen  of  Roman  virtBe 
be  souglit,  which  preceded  tk 
establishment  of  the  staple  ?  It  ra- 
ther seems  as  if  the  heroic  delinea- 
tions of  the  dramatic  poet  were  the 
models  which  gave  origin  topubyc 
virtue. 

Anotlier  instartce  of  rashness  in 
assertion  is  (p.  17.)  that  nations  be* 
come  enervated,    emasciilated,  ef- 
feminate, and  cowardly,  by  aflbrd- 
w^  countenance  to  the  stage.    It 
suffices  to  op{>o$e  thi  instance  of 
the  modern    French,  who    are  the 
least  enervated  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions,  and   the   most  regardful  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  theatre.  There 
arc  physical  and  there  are  monl 
causes  of  effeminacy.     The  physi- 
cal chiefly  consist  in  a  delicate  or 
pampered  rearing  of  children  ;  in 
tlie  too  early  consumption  of  stimu- 
lant diet,   in  the   too   precautious 
protection  against  atmospheric   in- 
clemency, in  the  sluggish  disuse  of 
various  and  violent  exercises  of  the 
limbs.     On  these  causes  of  effemi- 
nacy, the  stage  has  little  effect.  By 
exhibiting  dances  and  pantomimes^ 
it  lends  to  inspire  a  laste  for  grace- 
ful exercises,   and  thus  in  some  de- 
gree to  counteract  one  cause     of 
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enervation.  The  moral  causes  of 
jffeminacy  are  chiefly  to  be  sought 
ji  the  opdnions  of  certain  teach- 
ers, who  advise  that  raen  should 
;^e  inured  to  all  the  virtues  of 
^vomen ;  that  they  should  sub- 
lue  anger  and  resentment;  that 
Jiey  should  cultivate  patiei)ce  and 
content.  Now,  as  courage  is  much 
:onnected  with  anger,  and  with  ac- 
ivity;  it  will  generally  be  found 
hat  the  moral  principles,  which  at- 
ack  these  qualities^  will,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  prevail,  diminish  the 
nass  of  national  bravery.  In  the 
mtient  world,  principles  of  this 
und  were  propagated  by  the  Alcx- 
indrian  Platonists  and  their  disci- 
ples, in  alliance  with  an  unintelli* 
rible  mysticism  :  and,  in  the  mo- 
lern  world,  principles  of  this  kind 
ure  propagated  by  the  puritanic  me- 
hodists :  in  both  cases,  with  the 
obvious  effect  of  diffusing  a  gentle 
kumane  unresisting  temper,  run- 
nng  over  with  benevolence,  empty 
if  courage. 

A  third  assertion,  which  ought  to 
>e  retracted,  is  made  at  p.  24.  It 
s  there  said  that  a  theatre  much 
nore  pure  than  any  which  modern 
Curope  ever  knew  was  established 
t  ancient  Athens.  Will  this  ad- 
nirer  of  the  chaste  genius  of  anti- 
|uity,  of  the  pure  morality  of  Athe- 
uan  representations,  deign  to  read 
brough  the  Ecclesiazousai  of  Aris- 
ophanes.  It  requires  no  small  share 
«f  moral  tolerance  to  argue  respect-  ^ 
ully  with  an  author,  who  founds 
iis  argument  on  assertions  like  these, 
nd,  while  he  is  making  them,  so- 
smnly  and  unblushingfy  calls  out 
p.  17.)  ^*  Standing  on  the  base  of 
r^uth  I  point  to  the  column  of 
istory."  The  French  theatre  is 
lotonly  purer  than  that  of  Athens, 
^bich  was  the  most  impudent  on 
^ord,  but  purer  than  tliat  of  any 
lodern  nation  :  yet  even  the  virtue 
f  chastity  has  not  thereby  been  na- 
ionalized. 

HI.     The  third  chapter  considers 


the  effecte  of  the  stage,  id  order  to 
appreciate  its  practical  utility.  The 
author  admits  a  beneficial  effect  on 
literary  refinement  and  taste.  He 
then  passes  on  to  other  classes  of 
morals.  He  is  not  sufficiently  a- 
ware  that  the  theatre  is  a  succeda- 
neuui  for  neglected  education.  Ti-a- 
gedy  serves  instead  of  a  lecture  on 
history ;  and  comedy  for  a  school  of 
living  manners.  Tragedy  has  this 
advantage  over  history,  that,  by 
omitting  in  the  characters  it  exhibitg 
those  personalities  wliich  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  action  celebrated,  a 
more  heroic,  public-spirited,  and 
generally  interesting,  delineation  of 
human  nature  is  engraven  on  the 
memory  ;    and  thus  a  tendency    is 

{fcnerated  to  imitate  the  ideal  excel- 
ence  of  the  j^joet.  Come.iy  has  this 
advantage  over  real  life,  that,  by. 
carlcaturiiyg  the  ridiculous,  and  em- 
bellishing the  graceful,  it  provide* 
a  more  powerfully  operating  warn- 
ing and  examples,  than  mere  obser^ 
vation  would  have  supplied.  Tra- 
gedy gives  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  past;  comedy,  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  present ;  in  the  most 
condensed  and  most  stimulant  form. 
The  love  of  praise  is  a  common  pro- 
pensity ;  but  the  art  of  deserving  it 
will  hardly  be  attained  without  tome 
frequentation  of  the  theatre.  It  is 
there  that  the  sentiments  and  ac« 
tions,  at  which  a  whole  public  sym- 
pathetically exults,  are  seen  to  pro- 
duce a  gush  of  tears,  or  a  thunder 
of  applause:  it  is  there,  that  the 
selfish  feelings  learn  their  insignifi- 
cance, and  the  generous,  their  beau- 
ty. Ye  feel  not  for  others,  vCiCare 
not  for  the  public,  who  hold  such  a 
discipline  indifferent  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  sublimest  virtues. 

In  cases  of  collision  between 
personal  and  general  interest,  the 
public  wish  must  be,  that  any 
one  should  sacrifice  himself  to 
the  rest  Hence  the  will  of  mul- 
titudes is  naturally  virtuous  and 
pliilanthropic :  it  is  only  from  igno- 
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Tance  of  what  is  for  the  universal 
good,  that  their  praise  is  bestow- 
ed on  hurtful  conduct.  A  habit  of 
deference  for  the  instinctive  senti- 
ment  of  a  play-house  audience  is 
likely  to  operate  beneficially,  and 
to  invigorate  the  good  inclinations. 
Some  persons  grow  up  benevolent, 
who  are  also  recluse  ;  but  they  will 
commonly  be  found  to  place  merit 
in  forwarding  the  ends  of  a  sect  or 
party,  distinct  from  the  common 
service  of  mankind.  The  theatre 
breaks  in  on  such  prejudices,  and 
unfolds  to  the  philanthropist  the  na- 
tural claims  of  society,  the  compre- 
hensive sympathies  of  human  na- 
ture, the  feelings  of  unsophistica- 
ted man. 

It  is  next  said  tliat  the  stage  re- 
laxes industry  ;  that  it  transforms 
the  citizen,  the  tradesman,  and  the 
mechanic,  into  the  man  of  fashion, 
the  lounger,  and  the  libertine.  This 
is  a  question  of  fact.  Directly,  the 
stage  docs  not  interfere  with  mdus- 
tiT ;  as  it  is  not  open,  until  the  hour 
f>f  labor  is  gone  by.  When  toil 
ends,  eigoyment  must  begin :  else 
the  alacrity  requisite  for  the*  repeti- 
iioii  of  effort  would  fail.  There  is 
little  choice  of  relaxation.  When 
the  necessary  meal  is  dispatched, 
what  is  to  be  done  next  ?  The  ha- 
bits of  high  life  and  low  life,  the 
habits  of  foreign  and  of  domestic 
families,  will  supply  few  varieties 
of  employ— some  sit  down  to  drink, 
some  to  play  cards ;  some  get  up  to 
dance,  some  go  to  the  theatre. 
Drinking,  gaming,  dancing,  or  the 
play  ;  these  are  the  alternatives  be- 
tween which  tired  industry  has  to 
to  choose  its  evening  recreation. 
Look  at  those  disciples  of  intempe- 
rance, with  purple  nose  and  gouty 
feet,  almost  unable  now  to  limp 
with  the  train  of  Comus  into  the 
banquet-room  ;  listen  to  the  empty 
talk,  the  incessant  oaths,  the  cap- 
tious ill-humour,  the  disappointed 
avarice  of  tlie  card-^player; — think 
^f  the  tuipult  of  lascivious  ardor, 


which  rfowB  panting  at  every  extre- 
mity  of  the  mme,  during  the  brisk 
pulsations  and  ccmsentaneoiiswhirb 
of  the  embracing  dancers — ^recoilect 
that  in  every  country  dancing  girb 
form  £he  select  basis  of  the  prostitute 
population,  and  if  you  have  a  ^ife, 
sisters,  daughters,  hesitate  wbetber 
you  will  often  encourage,  or  indolge 
so  wanton  a  delight.  Come  then  to 
the  theatre,  where  you  will  pas 
your  evening  temperately,  instruc- 
tively, mondly. 

A  further  charge  is  that  the  th- 
atre  encourages  suicide.  It  miat 
however  be  observed  that  this  ob- 
jection does  not  apply  to  comedies, 
and  although  tragic  poets,  wheRSta 
loss  to  terminate  the  piece,  often  um 
the  unsuccessful  hero  to  self-slaugh- 
ter, few  tragedies  teach  forms  of 
beha\4our  applicable  in  comuwi 
life.  Cato  kills  himself  with  uoi- 
v^rsal  applause;  but  who  else  heaik 
a  disappointed  party  in  the  repub- 
lic ?  The  modern  hero  confonm, 
and  takes  a  place  in  coalition  widi 
his  rival.  We  would  in  nothinj 
strengthen,  or  extenuate  fact:  that 
are  no  doubt  tragedies,  which  im- 
diate  the  suicide  of  public  charac- 
ters. The  French,  who,  of  all  na- 
tions are  most  influenced  by  the 
drama,  accordingly  exhibit  mort 
instances  of  suicide  in  public  Efei 
and  fewer  instances  of  suicide  in 

{private  life,  than  other  countries, 
s  this  a  formidable  evil  ?  At  any 
rate  the  objection  lies  against  cer- 
tain plays,  not  against  the  theatre. 
As  there  are  some  tragedie?, 
which  soften  down  suicide :  so  there 
are  some  comedies,  which  soften 
down  adultery.'  Moliere's  Geoije 
Dandin  is  one :  to  look  no  nearer 
home.  In  Moliere's  time,  and  ii 
the  unrefined  nations,  it  had  not  jet 
been  discovered  in  how  high  a  de- 
gree domestic  happiness,  and  so- 
cial order,  depend  on  conjugal  fide- 
lity. It  was  nf4  yet  notorious,  that 
a  husband  will  submit  to  no  priva- 
tions^ and  will  undci:tai.c  no  bbo(, 
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la  hazard^  to  provide  for  the  chil* 
Iren  of  a  wife,  whom  he  has  sus- 
>ected.  It  was  not  yet  notorious, 
hat  filial,  as  well  as  parental  af- 
fection, vanishes,  where  its  object 
3  uncertain,  or  infamous.  The  son 
lisdains  at  home  without  scruple  the 
rown  of  a  stranger,  or  the  tears  of  a 
larlot:  the  cfaughter  forsakes  in 
heir  old  age  the  one  parent  because 
leis  not  akin,  and  the  other  because 
he  has  not  a  character.  It  was  not 
^et  calculated,  how  short-lived  is 
he  pleasure  of  gallantry,  how  long- 
ived  its  miserable  and  irrevocable 
ffect.  Beauty  lasts  but  an  oljon- 
dad  ;  the  constancy  pf  a  gallant  but 
summer:  and  ror  this  summer, 
rere  it  to  be  spent  in  the  paradise  of 
ilafaomet,  without  fear  and  without 
emorse,  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
5  endanger,  far  less  to  fling  away, 
Wrty,  forty  years  of  mutual  conti- 
ence  and  friendship.  This,  where 
here  are  no  children.  And  where 
liere  are — mothers,  if  such  there 
e,  wlio  for  a  moment  have  medi- 
ated to  snap  these  ties  asunder,  how* 
(link  you  to  buy  again  those  en- 
earing  charities  and  purest  plea- 
ures  of  your  nature,  that  sympathy 
f  family  affection,  forbidden  for 
rer  to  tne  hearth  polluted  by  the 
dulterer?  The  degradation  of 
i.nk,  the  dissolution  of  acquaint- 
nce,  are  comparatively  feeble  Con- 
iderations.  Let  the  comic  poet 
lerefore  be  called  to  a  severe  re- 
ponsibility,  when  he  seems  to  dally 
ith  the  holiest  bonds,  which  hold  our 
earts  together;  let  the  matron  rise 
ad  quit  the  play-house  with  her 
aughter,  if  her  sacred  presence  is 
rofaned  by  coarse  ribaldry  or  syste- 
matic licentiousness.  Genius  can 
>  be  taught,  that,  unless  he  is  the 
ave  of  virtue,  he  must  become  the 
tit  cast  of  fame  ;  that  no  works  of 
•t  endure,  but  those  which  advo- 
ite  the  enduring  interests  of  man- 
ind  ;  and  that  the  true  Toad  to  per- 
lanent  praise  on  earth  is  to  merit 
Id  £avour  of  a  retributive  Deity. 


By  the  meritorious  conspiracy  of 
exemplary  characters,  by  the  apt 
exertion  of  the  social  frown,  any  ex- 
ceptionable comedies  can  be  cried 
down,  and  banished  from  the  stage. 
They  are  not  numerous,  and  may  be 
disused  unmissed. 

IV.  The  fourth  chapter  falsely 
asserts  that  the  ^reat historians;  phi«- 
losophers,  legislators  and  diviners 
have  been  hostile  to  the  theatre. 
What  names  are  quoted?  Only  the 
witnesses  of  Greek  and  Roman  ex- 
hibitions. Among  these,  some  are 
fraudulently  adduced  as  foes  to  the 
stage,  for  ihstance  Aristotle,  the  dra- 
matic critic.  No  such  public  shows 
exist  now  a»  those  against  which 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  other  antients  have 
lefb  their  protest.  Collier  and  the 
abbs  Clement  htive  aped  their  au« 

fer  without  their  provocation,  suid 
ave  left  behind  the  character  of 
waspish  puritans  without  obtaining 
credit  for  sincerity  or  judgment. 
Saint  Paul  quotes  a  scrap  of  Euri- 
pides, as  if  he  frequented  and  loved 
the  theatre. 

V.  An  enquiry  is  undertaken  whe- 
ther the  stage  be  in  a  progress  to- 
ward moral  epuration.  This  author 
says  it  is  not;  and  maintains  that 
"  the  writings  of  Congreve  and  Dry- 
den  are  absolutely  pure,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vile  disgusting  off- 
spring of  the  profligate  Kotzeoue.'** 
We  hold  Kotzebue  the  purer  moial^ 
ist.  Some  petty  critics,  out  of  a  na- 
tional envy  which  hates  to  recognize 
foreign  merit,  have  raised  an  outcry 
against  Kotzebue,  for  which  there  is 
seldom  a  pretext.  The  malignant 
eye  can  better  bear  the  splendor  of 
genius,  when  it  has  detected  some 
specks  of  licentiousness. 

VI.  The  proposition  is  defended 
that  play -writers  and  play-actors, 
being  usually  vicious,  ought  to  be 
held  infamoUs :  and  to  be  indirectly 
suppressed  by  a  desertion  of  the  the- 
atre which  maintains  them.  As  td 
writers   of  plays,    they   have  fre- 
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qnenllybecn  men  of  respectability; 
like  Addison,  Young,  Hoadley  and 
Home.  The  shifting  residence  of 
actors  is  less  favourable  to  a  regard 
for  character,  than  a  more  stationary 
way  of  living:  military  men,  who 
are  circumstanced  in  like  manner, 
are  also  distinguished  for  promiscu* 
ous  libertinism  and  negligence  of 
payments.  The  remedy  seems  to 
be  frequenting  theatres  the  whole 
year  round,  which  would  enable 
actors  to  be  stationary. 

VII.  Here  comes  out  the  se* 
cret  cause  of  our  author^s  anti« 
pathy  to  the  theatre;  it  retards  for- 
sooth the  progress  of  a  fanatical 
sect.  Obsen'e  what  sort  of  beings 
grow  up  under  their  mischievous 
discipline.  The  men  are  spiritless 
and  cunning:  the  women  want  the 
amenity  of  benevolence.  All  are 
mustere,  anxious,  shy,  melancholy; 
speaking  with  a  slothful  whine,  and 
with  few  radiations  of  intelligence. 
Without  being  aware  of  the  blas- 
phemous impiety,  and  worse  than 
atheistic  profaneness  of  such  an  opi- 
nion, they  think  and  teach  of  God, 
as  if  he  had  a  dislike  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures.  Pitiable  mis- 
takers  of  the  eternal  interest  which 
you  affect  to  have  at  heart ;  O !  learn, 
while  it  is  yet  time,  that  to  enjoy  is  to 
obey,  and  that  habitually  to  diffuse 
happiness  is  alone  to  deserve  per- 
petual existence. 

VIII.  The  eighth  chapter,  or  let- 
ter, considers  the  stage  as  an  amuse- 
Hient  only,  and  declares  a^inst  the 
occasional  visitation  of  tne  play- 
house, even  when  the  piece  is  unex- 
ceptionable. What  a  stride !  pt 
lirst  it  was  to  be  avoided  merely  ^be- 


cause certain  plays  hare  an  immoni 
tendency.  Now  it  is  to  be  shunned 
because  it  excites  emotion^  because 
it  consumes  time,  and  because  it 
steeps  the  spectator  in  an  azotic  at- 
mosphere :  three  reasons  equally 
applicableagaiust  attending  popubf 
preachers  in  crowded  places  of  wor- 
ship. 

We  exhort  this  writer  to  recoa* 
sider  his  inconsistent  but  dan^eroas 
arguments.  He  is  for  abolishing  an 
institution,  which  to  the  young  and 
uneducated  is  an  important  teacher 
of  historic  event  ana  of  living  maa* 
ncrs ;  an  institution,  which  power- 
fully calls  forth  the  important  vir- 
tues of  courage,  sense  of  honor,  ge* 
nerosity,  love  of  character,  fear  of 
shame,  feeling,  beneficence,  pabBc 
spirit  and  philanthropy  ;  which  is 
the  foe  of  hypocrisy,  and  efle- 
minacy,  and  asceticism,  and  into* 
lerance ;  an  institution,  which  be* 
stows  more  hours  of  glowing  ddig^ 
on  the  guests  of  its  indiscnoiioaie 
•hospitality,  than  any  other  plan  af 
assemblage;  an  institution,  wbidi 
genius  has  nursed  into  celehii- 
ty,  and  which  taste  has  converted 
into  a  defence  of  refinement  aad 
moralitv. 

We  cienouoce  thij  work  as  in  its 
object  and  tendency  essentially  mis- 
anthropic :  the  rashness  of  assertioii, 
which  W9  had  occasion  to  chastise, 
we  areisontentto  ascribe  to  the  an- 
thor'$  ignorance,  we  should  be  sorrj 
to  fijiid  piety  in  alliance  with  volan* 
tai'y  fraud  :  the  composition  is  very 
^le^ant:  if  we  concede  to  it  tba 
piuise  of  eloquence,  we  cx^nslikx 
that  eloquence  but  as  a  splendid^sin. 


AaT.  III.  The  Prose  Works  of  jouv  "Milton,  with  a'Ufeofthe  Autker,  4voh.SfO» 


THE  national  culture  of  Britain 
v«»  founded  by  the  reformation. 
t»tictstantism  was  an  appeal  to  the 
^^pnnie^  and  was  compelled  to  use 

r^    i&nguaoe    of    the    multitude. 

^,u  ue  death  of  Henry  VIII.  the 


Norman-English  of  Chaucer  con» 
tinned  to  be  ihe  court^dialect ;  af- 
ter that  period,  our  present  more 
vulgar  English,  was  constantly  as- 
cending into  vogue..  Undei  Eliza- 
beth, the  vernacular  liturgies  and 
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lomifies  were  promulgated,  ^hich 
prepared  a  uniformity  of  dialect; 
md  the  translation  of  the  bible,  by 
he  bishops  of  James  the  first,  gave 
ixity  to  the  tongue  of  the  new  reU- 
fion.  Without  a  glossary,  the 
mters  are  unintelligible,  who  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  re- 
formed worship.  Even  Spenser, 
vho  imitated  their  manner,  is  sink- 
ng  into  neglect.  All  our  popular 
classics^  all  those  authors  who  are 
itill  universally  known  to  British 
eaders,  are  subsequent  to  the  ec- 
:lesiastical  revolution.  Shakspeare 
s  the  earliest  poet,  Lord  Bacon  the 
earliest  prose-writer,  who  is  a  stu- 
tenths  manual  in  England. 

Third  in  the  order  of  time  and 
)opularity,  among  our  elder  das- 
ics  of  lofty  name,  may  be  classed 
Wilton.  No  preceding  poet  but 
>hakspeare,  no  preceding  prosaist 
>ut  Bacon,  is  acknowledged  to 
lave  surpassed  him,  either  in  mat- 
er or  in  manner.  For  native  force 
kliltou  is  the  inferior  of  these  two 
nen  :  he  has  combined  their  forms 
rf  excellence  indeed,  but  he  has 
lot  all  the  genius  of  Shakspeare, 
lor  all  the  intellect  of  Bacon.  For 
Lcquirecl  accomplishment  he  is  their 
nperior:  he  was  better  read  than 
sither,  and  displays  more  ancient 
earning  than  Shakspeare,  and  more 
ine  literature  than  Bacon.  In  the 
esources  not  of  invention,  but  of 
idaptation,  he  mainly  excels.  He 
aiows  whence  to  transplant  the  ex- 
pression, the  sentiment,  the  deco- 
ation,  which  best  suits  his  imme- 
liaite  purpose.  The  flowers  he  has 
o  strow,  are  numerous,  beautiful, 
,nd  rare ;  but  they  arc  not  home- 
grown, they  were  gathered  far  and 
lear,  one  by  one,  with  toil  and 
:hoice.  Both  in  his  poetry  and  in 
lis  prose,  Milton  is  the  artist,  the 
hetorician,  the  compiler;  like  the 
garden-fountain,  he  pours  through 
aarble  urns  a  shining,  and  a  co- 
pious stream;   but  the  supply  is 


oftener  from  the  cistern,  thau  from 
tlie  spring. 

Milton  is  an  admirable,  ratlier 
than  a  lively  writer:  on^  always 
quits  his  book  with  approbation, 
not  always  with  reluctance.  His 
august  reputation  is  not  yet  on  the 
decline ;  but  it  is  on  seme  si  Jes  sup^ 
ported  by  relfgious  partialities, 
which  new  variations  of  opinion  are 
likely  to  withdraw. 

A  more  permanent,  and  a  more 
generally  interesting  portion  of  Mil- 
ton's works,  than  those  which  relate 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  the  poli- 
tical controversy.  In  order  to  adapt 
hi^  writings  for  a  long  posterity,  he 
prefers  abstract  to  concrete  grounds 
of  argument,  and  too  studiously 
avoids  allusions  to  the  heroes  of  the 
cause  in  opposition  to,  or  in  behalf 
of  whom  he  strnggles.  Had  h^ 
involved  in  his  discourses  a  busy 
mention  of  the  greater  men  of  his 
aj^e  and  counlr}^ ;  had  he  preser\'ed 
with  picturesque  fidelity,  the  more 
striking  and  peculiar  features  of  the 
manners  and  incidents  of  his  time ; 
patriotism  would  more  gratefully 
have  bent  over  his  book,  and  his- 
tory would  more  curiously  have 
consulted,  and  more  frequently 
have  applauded  the  hoards  of  his 
information.  To  arouse  the  na- 
tional mind,  to  found  a  British  sept 
of  opinion,  Milton  Qught^  like 
Burke,  to  have  selected  native  ima- 
gery, and  to  have  ingrafted  his  ar* 
gumentation  on  the  received  arti- 
cles  of  belief  of  domestic  parties : 
but  he  always  kept  in  view  that  Eu- 
ropean public  of  latinists,  which 
the  reformer  had  enjoyed;  and, 
by  neglecting  the  vernacular  in  idea, 
he  has  missed  i»  part  the  advantage 
of  home  praise,  and  hereditary' sym- 
pathy. 

Tne  fact  is  Milton  was  not  much 
an  observer.  In  his  poems  he  sel- 
dom paints  from  nature.  In  his 
prose  he  plays  the  part  of  a  Cbry* 
sostom,   or  a   Cictro,    and  endea- 
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Tours  to  talk  about  every  tbuig  'as 
an  ancient  might  have  done.  There 
is  in  this  a  something  theatrical,  not 
life-like^  which  gives  to  reality  the 
fiiinter  impressiveness  of  fiction. 
Qnestions  about  our  churchy  our 
king,  our  country,  which  might 
agitate  to  passion  the  piety,  the 
loyalty,  and  the  patriotism,  appear 
too  much  like  college-declamations 
waiting  quietly  for  the  criticism  of  a 
Quintilian. 

Still  the  writings  of  Milton  con- 
stitute a  rich  treasury  of  diction 
grandly  embellished,  of  thoughts 
Dohly  concei'ved,  aqd  of  principles 
weigntily  argued.  His  eloquence, 
Uke  the  imitations  of  a  musical  com- 
poser, whether  employed  to  express 
anger  or  ridicule,  still  vibrates  with- 
in the  limits  of  pleasure,  and  de- 
lights by  the  beauty  and  melody  of 
its  modulations.  When  from  dis- 
tant ages  and  regions,  he  calls  in 
the  aid  of  those  cnosen  minds  with 
whom  he  held  habitual  converse, 
and  adduces  from  the  poets  and 
sages  of  antiquiu',  those  moral  max- 
ims with  which  his  pages  arc  stud- 
ded, he  seems  to  speak  in  the  name, 
and  with  the  no  longer  mortal  voice 
of  the  assembled  wise  and  good  in 
the  elysium  of  the  worthies.'  A 
strong  sense  of  justice,  a  daring 
pursuit  of  duty,  a  Jove  of  the  fair 
and  gpod,  the  high  consciousness 
how  greater  far  than  raT)k  and 
wealth,  are  the  gifts  of  genius  and 
virtue — such  are  the  lofty  senti- 
ments he  is  able  and  worthy  to  in- 
culcate. One  rises  from  his  book 
dilated  as  it  were,  and  purified; 
may  it  long  form  the  manual  of  our 
youth ,  and  the  canon  of  the  patriot ! 

This  republication  of  the  prose- 
works  of  Milton,  has  been  confided 
to  the  joint  care  of  several  editors.. 
The  second  defence,  and  the  latin 
correspondence,  is  chiefly  translated 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fellowes;  some  of 
tiie  controversial  pieces  by  Mr. 
Francis  Wrangham;  a  few  of  the 
poetical  quotations  by  Mr.  William 


Giflbrd;  and  the  biography,  whidi 
is  so  extensive  as  exactly  to  fill  the 
whole  seventh  volume,  was  com. 
posed  by  Dr.  Charles  Symmoos  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  the  mass  of  ao- 
notation,  and  the  general  superin- 
tendance  more  immediately  beloog. 
We  shall  notice  one  by  one,  the 
leading  tracts  here  brought  toge- 
ther ;  It  would  be  an  impiety  against 
taste,  to  pass  them  unregarded.  The 
massy  theatres,  and  granite  tempb 
of  antiquity^  which  survive  succes- 
sive demolitions  and  resurrections 
of  the  contiguous  habitations,  are 
examined  anew  by  every  genera^ 
tion  of  travellers  with  undimioisbej 
curiosity,  and  aweful  impressioiL 
And  shall  pillars  of  the  literarj 
world,  which  have  remained  froa 
age  to  age  so  majestically  conspi- 
cuous, and  which  will  attest  to  i 
remote  posterity  the  intellectoil 
wealth  of  the  builder,  not  be  vies- 
ed  and  reviewed  by  the  passing  cri- 
tic with  a  like  courageous  viguanca 
and  admiring  solicitude? 

I.  The  first  section  comprizes* 
translation  of  thirty-one  familiar 
epistles,  as  they  are  called:  thej 
are  chiefly  parade  letters  to  mea  a 
celebrity,  intended  to  be  showa 
about  among  the  learned  woiid, 
and  composed  with  all  die  anxiety 
of  a  Sonnet.  They  want  that  idio. 
syncrasy,  which  constitutes  ibe 
charm  of  correspondence;  they  do 
not  display  Milton  in  undress,  bot^ 
Milton  i  n  court  dress.  When  John-  j 
son  composed  a  paper  for  the  lUffl* 
bier,  he  employed  an  eloquence » 
magnificent,  that  the  effort  seem 
over-proportioned  to  the  object 
and  to  the  eflfect:  a  similar  fedingi 
is  excited  by  this  epistolary  coo- 1 
posifion.  Here  and  there  a  glimpse  I 
of  peculiaropinion  glimmers  throagk ! 
the  laurel  shade:  as  ;XllI)wbe«j 
Fabius  Pictor  is  classed  with  fr  I 
cero;  and  (XXXIV)  where  SaU«tl 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the Im^ 
historians.  The  XXVUl  letter  to' 
Badiaus  is  honorable  to  the  heart  ot 
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Wilton:  It  displays,  or  implies, 
much  industrious  adaptation  of  be- 
neficence. 

»   II.   The  second  section  consists 
©f  the  two  letters,  or  books,  treat- 
ing   of    Reformation   in    England. 
They  vindicate  Calvinism.     They 
teach  that  puritanism  of  moral  taste ; 
that  preference  of  a  naked  and  me- 
taphysical to  a  sensual  and  pompous 
irorship;  and  that  zeal  for  a  y)res- 
;>yteral,    rather   than  an  episcopal 
>rganization  of  church-government, 
vhich  distinguished  the  more  sue- 
«saful  continental  reformers.    Mil- 
on  attacks,  under  the  name  of  Li- 
bertines,  the  favourers  of  Sunday 
ports  and  human  enjoyment ;  un- 
er  the  name  of  antiquitarians,   the 
pologists  of  catholic  ceremonies, 
i>d  fine  art;  and  under  the  name 
f  politicians,  those  who  were  for 
eighing  the  different  schemes  of 
ierarchy,  not  by  their  expediency 
T  the  people,  but  by  their  expc- 
encv  for  the  crown.     It  would 
ive  been  worthy  of  the  scrupulous 
id  accomplished  mind  of  Milton, 
choose  a  religion  for  itself^  and 
become  the  herald  of  an  eclectic 
id   peculiar  system.     But  he  fol- 
ws  the  track  of  his  party,  with  a 
bservi^ey,    which  gives   to   his 
Atise  an  appearance  of  besnoken 
►rk,  of  composition  by  comimand. 
TV  has  the  style  any  of  that  catch-'^ 
f  glow,  of  that  eager  spring  to- 
rcl    its  goal  and  purpose,   which 
'es  to  the  anxious  overmuchness 
Baxter  its  animation  and  effect. 
le   author  cannot  forget  himself 
Iiis  cause.     He  is  the  advocate, 
:  the  party.     He  must  be  pacing 
lutin  his  rhetor's  cassock,  watch- 
its   turgid  folds,    and   trailing 
lesty,  instead  of  baring  his  arm 
.  the  struggle,  and  venting  the 
est  anger  of  his  feeling.     One  of 
most  original  portions  is  the  fa- 
of   the  wen   (p.    36.)  but  it  is 
fortunately  narrated.     The  se- 
i  book  greatly  surpasses  the  for- 
jifN.    Rev.  Vol.  V. 


mer :  the  republican  are  more  heart- 
felt than  the  theological  passages. 

HI.  The  third  is  a  Treatise  of  Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy  :  a  pamphlet  less 
artificially  composed  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  metaphors  are  not  so 
mixed  and  far  sought ;  the  periods 
notso  stalely,  capacious,  and  echo- 
ing, nor  arc  they  inlaid  and  inter- 
polated gaudily  and  minutely  like 
mosaic  work.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
written  hastily  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  and  is  the  better  for  the 
lack  of  burnish. 

IV.  The  Reason  of  Church  Go- 
vernment urged  against  Prelaty,  is 
the  most  finished  of  Milton's  wri-« 
tings  on  church  affairs:  it  contains 
mystical  passages;  but  it  displays  all 
his  learning  with  less  than  usual  pe« 
dantry.  The  flowers  of  his  diction 
and  imagination  blossom  up  at  eve- 
ry step ;  and  some  sweeps  of  a  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  eloquence  recal' 
into  no  unequal  comparison  the  ora- 
tors of  antiquity. 

The  forms  of  church-government 
are  four:  independency,  presby- 
tery, episcopacy,  popery.  Whea 
a  preacher,  or  a  writer,  first  pub- 
lishes opinions  which  are  to. found  a 
sect,  they  can  immediately  be  em- 
braced^nly  by  the  contiguous  pub- 
lic. By  degrees  the  doctrines  spread^ 
a  few  are  converted  in  several  con- 
gregations, and  at  length  a  majority 
in-  one  or  two.  The  converted 
church  or  churches,  if  a  reform  is 
to  be  introduced,  must  assert  a  light 
of  private  judgment  to  belong  to 
eachchurch,  a  congregational  pow- 
er to  decree  articles  and  ceremonies 
for  itself.  A  nascent  sect  cannot 
justify  its  own  conduct,  without 
defending  imlependcncy.Whcnacon-^ 
siderable  number  of  congregations 
have  received  the  leadinj^  principles 
of  a  sect,  the  priests  and  the  more 
eminent  laymen  of  such  congrega- 
tions  are  lecl  by  a  natural  sympathy 
to  associate;  their  opinions  become 
amalgauiated  ^  in  little  tilings,  each 
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yields  a  little  to  his  neighbour,  and 
the  cohesion  is  strengthened  by  a 
voluntary  discipline,  tending  to  su- 
perinduce uniformity.    The  minis* 
terS)  whose  talent  and  learning,  the 
laymen,  whose  opulence  and  bene- 
ficence, fit  them  for   the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  spiritual  and  cha- 
ritable concerns  of  the  embodied  in- 
terest, gradually  become  a  perma- 
.  nent  committee,  and  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  most  aged,  or  venerable  fias^ 
tor,  to  lend  sanction  and  authority, 
to  the  general  will.   And  thus  every 
adolescent  sect  comes  to  be  govern* 
cd  by  a  practical  preshxjterxf.     So 
soon  as  a  sect  is  sumciently  impor* 
tant  to  make  its  alliance  valuable 
to  political  parties,  it  begins  to  lis- 
ten to  the  wishes  of  such  parties  in 
the  selection  of  its  superintendent, 
or  episco^ial,  presbyter.     The  elec- 
tion is  still  from  bejpw,  but  the  eon-- 
gi  d^elirt  from  above.     From  the 
moment  such  a  political  faction  ac- 
quires the  administration  of  public 
affaii-s,  and  establishes  itself  in  pow- 
er, a  real  bishopdom  prevails  in  the 
allied  sect.     Thus  all  religious  par- 
ties   tend    in     their    manhood    of 
strength,  to  cfkcopactf.      When    a 
sect  has  passea  tlie  limits  of  a  single 
nation,  when  successive  generations 
of  its  pupils  have  multi|)lied  in  dis- 
tant, plaees,    when    missions   have 
^extended  its  conquests  among  bar- 
batians,  a  common  centre  of  union, 
distinct  from,  and  independant  of 
tSe  patriarch  of  any  particHlar  coun- 
try, becomes  expedient.     France  is 
not  to  decree  ceremonies  for  Eng- 
land, nor  ICngland  for  France  ;  but 
if  these  two  countries  each  depute 
their  proportion  of  learned  men  to  a 
college  of  cardinals,    if  the  other 
European  nations  do  the  same,  such 
a  standing,  committee  of  Christen- 
dom may  form  an  impartial,  and  a 
fit  tribunal  of  decision.     The  presi- 
dent of  such  committee,  the  com* 
mon  father  of  the  church,  will  na- 
turally be  called  on  to  sign  his  name 


and  to  affix  his  bull  to  the  award ; 
and  thus  a  practical  popery  insensi- 
bly arises  in  all  sects,  whether  they 
spread  fircm  Tibet,  or  from  Italy, 
if  the  adherents  ai-e«distribiited  un-* 
der  various  national  governments. 
But  popery  announces  ihe  old  ago 
of  a  sect;  for  the  civil  governor, 
finding  inconvenience  from  thatec* 
clesiastical  allegiance,  which  is  <rfteD 
stronger  than  the  patriotic,  and 
which  then  gives  occasion  to  traitor- 
ous intrigue,  takes  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  encouraging  some  na- 
tive domestic  heresy,  which  has  do 
sympathies  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  And  thus  a  papism  enno- 
bles once  more  into  a  multiplicity 
of  rival  independencies,  some  one 
of  which  repeats  the  original  pro- 
gress, through  presbyterianism  to 
episcopacy.  ^  The  forms  of  cburcb- 
governmeut  are  all  natural  alike. 
They  are  successively  applicable  to 
any  doctrinal  s6ct  of  extensive  force. 
Wisdom  of  choihe  consists  in  adopU 
ing  each  at  the^  right  time;  and  in 
always  preferriofi^  that  ecclesiastic 
organization,  woich  Qorre^KNids 
with  the  stage  of  growth  attained 
by  the  opinions. 

V.  Animadversions  on  the  Re- 
monstrant's Defence  against  Smec- 
tymimus,  and  an  apology  forSteec- 
tymnuus,  are  laborious  defences  of 
a  pamphlet  which  is  valued  no  lon- 

f^er.  The  fin^t  is  thrown  into  adis- 
ogue-form,  and  contains  aokward 
atte'mptsat  humour. The  familiar  idi- 
omatic dialect  of  conversation  is  best 
adapted  for  ridicule  ;  Milton  ahrays 
wrote  as  if  he  thought  in  Latin.  The 
second  defence,  the  Apology,  is  a 
more  interesting  composition  ;  be- 
cause it  wanders  more  from  the  siib« 
ject.  But  even  here  Milton  laaefas, 
like  a  comic  mask  dug  up  at^er- 
culaneum,  withal!  the  caricature  oi 
satyric  grimace,  and  in  the  chosei 
forms'  of  antique  sculpture,  bii 
with  none  of  the  catching  glee,  dM 
hicck  moveable  muscles,  the  mt 
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rowed  eyes  and  echoing  jaws  of 
living  laughter. 

VI.  The  Tractate  of  Education  is 
a  singular  plan  for  a  polytechnic 
school 9  which  displays  more  curious 
erudition,  than  practical  goodsenss. 
Latin  and  Greek  are  keys  to  the 
best  model-rooms  of  fine  art ;  but 
they  are  not  keys  to  the  best  repo . 
sitories  of  science  :  it  would  be  time 
misspent  to  study  agriculture,  as 
Milton  recommends,  an  Columella 
and  Hesiod. 

VIL  Areopagitica.    This  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  compositions  of 
Milton,  both  for  matter  and  man- 
ner :  it  ranks  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of   solemn    oration,    handed 
dowji  to  us  from  ajitient  or  modern 
times :  it  is  a  masterly  speech  for 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing, 
which  accomplished  its  great  ob- 
ject,, and  was  worthy  to  attain  it. 
Yet,  if  one  were  about  to  include 
this  work  in  a  collection  of  chosen 
harangues,    one  would   strike  out 
some  comic  passages,  as  below  the 
dig!iity  of  the  occasion,  and  some 
excursiv^e  declamations,  as  foreign 
to  the  purpose :  and  one  would  wish 
for  a  verbiage  less  copious  and  mo- 
ratory.    Lord  Bacon  already  com- 
plains, that  the  admiration  of  an- 
cient   authors,     the    hate    of    the 
schoolmen,  the  exact  study  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  eflBcacy  of  preach- 
ing, had  brought  in  an  affected  elo- 
cjuence ;  and  that  the  bent  of  the 
times  was  rather  toward  copiathan 
weii^ht.     Men  begin,    he  says,    to 
hunt  more  after  words  than  matter ; 
and  more  after  the  choiceness  of 
the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean 
composition  of  the  sentence,    and 
the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and 


an  attention  which  should  settle  on 
the  work  within  the  frame. 

VIII.   The  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  Divorce  ;  the  Judgment  of 
Martin  Bucei*;   the  Tetrachordon } 
and  the  Colastenon ;  all  discuss,  on 
grounds  chiefly  scriptural,  the  pro-- 
priety  of  extending  the  liberty  of 
divorce    to   other   cases    than   the 
adultery  of  the  wife.     In  times  of 
faction,  it  has  usually  been  found 
expedient  to  propos^am  easier  cas-, 
saiion  of  matrimonial  connexions, 
as  a  mean  of  attracting  the  domesti-. 
cally  discontciuted  into  the  party  of 
the  innovator*.     A  short  experience 
of  the  mischief  arising  from  easy  di- 
vorce, has  as  usually  sufficed  to*  re- 
place marriage  on  the  severer  foot, 
ing.     Sterility  ;  cases  of  confirmed 
insanity,  in  which  the  law  withdraws 
the  management  of  property';  and 
crimes,  which  degrade,  which  exile, 
or  which  permanently  imprison  the 
one  par^y ;  have  been  indicated  as 
grievances  easily  defined  and  ascef- 
tained,    and  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage-vow. Jubilee-years  have  been 
recommended^    every   seventh    or 
tenth,    in    which    alone    divorces 
should  be  sued  for.     But,   in  ge- 
neral, marriages  involve  so  many 
interests  of  property,  as  well  as  of 
comfort,  that  the  difficulty  of  legis- 
lating liberally,  with  safety,  has  de* 
terred  from  the  attempt,    ivlarrlages 
would  be  contracted  with  more  levity, 
and  borne  with  more  impatience,  if 
the  chance  of  separation  were  sen- 
sibly increased.      The   victims  of 
looser  laws  might  be  full  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  the  tigiiten    The 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  forbid  a  man 
to  sue  for  a  divorce,  unle.ss  his  wife 


the  varying  and  illustration  of  their    has  prostituted  her  person  ;  but  the 
works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than    magistrate    is  Hot  bound  to   make 


after  soundness  of  arLi:ument  and 
depth  of  judgment.  Milton  did  not 
overlook  worth  of  subject  or  strenj^ch 
of  plea;  but  his  sentences  are  dis- 
tended to  exuberance,  and  the  lus- 
tra of  bis  ornaments  often  intercepts 


that  a  crime,  which  Christianity  has 
made  a  sin :  nor  does  he  always  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  :>impie 
fornication. 

IX.  The  Tenure  of  Kin  as  and 
Magistrates  is  the  triumph  Oi'  Mil* 

P  jp  2 
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ton's  pen,  one  may  atlcl,  of  modern 
pamphleteering.  The  precedents  of 
erudition,  the  illustrations  of  fancy, 
the  arjjuments  of  reason,  are  em- 
'ployeJwith  a  readiness  which  leaves 
notlring  to  be  spared.   * 

It  may   be  doubted,    if  Cicero 
could  have  composed  for  Brntiis  a 
better  defence.     Maturer  taste,   or 
aroused  feeling  here  gives <lirection 
and  an  enerp^y  to  the  march  of  the 
author's  mind,  which  forbids  it  to 
Kiumler  in  search  of  gav  decoration, 
or  to  waste  words  in  iJlc  entertain- 
ment.    The  cause  of  nations,  the 
traditional  morality  of  pa**t  and  fu- 
ture ages,  the  cternai  interests  of 
human  kind  are  at  stake,  and  they 
Rre  weighed  as  in  the  balance  of  the 
universal  father.     By  the  citation  of 
those  solemn  apophthegms,    which 
the  poets  and  historians,  the  orators 
and  philosophers  have  consecrated, 
a^jury  is  impanelled  from  distant 
times  and  places  of  tlie  collective 
leaders  and  teachers  of  mankind  to 
\  Voie  in  the  great  cause  then  pending 
within  the  precincts  of  this  country. 
The  shades  of  the  illnstrions  dead 
M*cm  assembled  aroimd  the  genius 
of  Britain  to    sanction    his    awful 
sci'erity. 

This  pamphlet  by  substituting,  to 
tlve  ancient  doctrine  of  tyrannicide, 
tl»;»  modern  doctrine  of  royal  respon- 
sibility, has  given  security  to  sovp- 
r.'igns,and  has  thereby  favcmred  the 
^liiild  exercise  of  power.  The  Greeks 
hold  a  private  individual  entitled  to 
rc.nove  by  violence  a  bad  ruler ;  they 
tlefendod  in  their  schools  the  assas- 
.sii'.arion  of  tyrants.  Since  the  book 
of  Mihon,  the  verdict  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  held  requisite; 
the  right  of  private  judtrnient, 
of  personal  determination,  of  indi- 
vidual decision,  about  the  fate  of  a 
mor.arch,  has  been  deniol  even  t(ra 
Ibut.is.  We  new  di.-approvc  a  Cor- 
de  who  removes  a  Marat.  \Vc 
t'\|,ert  fvom  the  historian  a  resolute 
eiM-ure  of  parlios,  who  by  abrupt 
ricileace  cn.!cavou|'  to  taktf  off  au 


hereditary  ruler ;  and  we  claim  that 
the  extinction  of  a  monarch  should 
always  be  accompanied  with  forma- 
lities which  may  necessitate  the  de- 
liberate concurrence  of  many  men 
reputable  au)ong  the  people,  and 
res|)onsible  to  posterity.  *  Long 
bleeds  the  wound  by  which  a  king  ii 
slain' :  we  ought  therefore  to  deter 
the  discontented  from  the  repetition 
of  such  acts,  without  mighty  motives 
of  national  e.vpediency.  That  trial 
ought  to  precede  punishment,  bow- 
ever  great  the  difficulty  of  appre- 
hending the  culprit,  is  become  a 
maxim  in  the  law  of  nations,  only 
^ince  this  treatise.  . 

In  lormer  republications  of  Mn- 
ton's  Prose- Works,  the  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates  is  reprinted 
from  the  first  edition  of  the  book 
published  in  February,  1648:  here 
It  is  reprinted  from  the  revised  edi- 
tion published  in  1650.  Many  addi- 
tional sentences  were  interpolated  by 
the  author  in  this  amended  edition, 
especially  various  quotations  from 
the  politics  of  Aristotle,  \Nhichhe 
seems  in  the  interval  to  ha^'e  pe- 
rused : 

X.  Observations  on  the  Articla 
of  Peace  between  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond  and  the  Irish.  To  these  ob- 
servations are  prefixed  forty-six 
pages  not  written  by  Milton,  which  * 
contain  the  articles  commented  by 
him,  and  other  public  papers  relat- 
ing thereto.  We  see  no  reason  for 
preserving  this  preliminar)- matter; 
unless  the  defence  of  the  king  by 
Salmasius,  and  every  other  work  to 
which  Milton  wrote  replies,  had 
also  been  pn^served.  Even  tlie com- 
ments arc  of  secondary  value,  moro 
factious  than  philosophic. 

Xf.  Iconoclastcs.  Mr.  Baron'* 
preface  to  his  republication  of  this 
tract  is  superfluous  here.  The  tract 
itself  is  written  with  a  spirit  and  a 
fluency  far  more  animating  than 
tht?  trailing  aifectation  of  the  juve- 
nile compositions.  Milton's  first 
mu'iacr,    to    transfer   a    paiAter^s 
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phrase,  smells  too  much  of  the 
schools  :  his  second  manner  begins 
with  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Ma- 
gistrates, and  pervades  all  his  sub- 
sequent writings :  this  latter  style 
has  more  of  nature  and  of  real  life, 
and  is  more  worthy  of  the  man  oif 
business  than  his  first  manner  :  it  is 
less  dilute.  While  he  was  learning 
to  write,  he  copied  others  too  anx- 
iously ;  as  soon  as  he  wrote  off- 
hand his  own  way,  'he  wrote  well  : 
to  a  fastidious  writer,  the  loss  of 
leisure  is  a  cause  of  excellence. 

XL  The  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  or  second  part,  of  the 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates, 
occasioned  by  the  attack  of  Sal- 
niasius  on  that  book.  No  higher 
praise  can  be  given  to  this  work 
than  to  say  that  the  continuation  is 
worthy  of  the  commencement.  The 
English  version  (for  Milton  provided 
only  the  Latin  original)  is  ascribed 
to  au  ancestor  of  General  Washing- 
ton. 

XII.  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  Causes  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  display  of  a  mysti- 
cal theology,  than  for  any  definite 
circumscription  of  the  right  of  the 
magistrate  to  legislate  concerning 
religion.  While  at  college,  Milton 
became  apresbyterian,  and  for  that 
reason  declined  taking  orders  ;  from 
this  tract  it  appears,  that  he  after* 
wards  became  an  independent. 
Traces  of  millennarianism  occur 
both  in* his  earlier  and  later  theolo- 
gical pamphlets.  The  abolition  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  spi- 
ritual courts  remai'^s  to  be  effected  : 
doctrinal  professions  are  required 
not  merely  of  the  magistrate,  but 
of  the  marrier  :  the  encroachments 
of  the  church  on  the  state  are  nu« 
merous  and  oppressive :  let  tliese 
be  removed  first.  The  encroach- 
'^nents  of  the  state  on  the  church 
forai,  the  objects  of  Milton's  jea- 
lousy :  he  was  no  disciple  of  Hobbes. 

2illh  The  lik«;li9U  means  to  re- 


move hirelings  out  of  the  church, 
are,  in  Milton's  opinion,  to  withdraw 
wholly  the  salaries  of  preaclicrs. 
This  plan  of  leavins;  religion  to  its 
o"Mi  resources,  has  oeen  admirablv 
defeiiided  by  Adam  Smith  in  hU 
fifth  book  (Art.  3.)  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Milton  denies  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  sabbath,  and  thinks 
evrry  tenth  day  as  proper  as  every 
seventh.  He  recommends  to  incul- 
cate religion  by  the  occasional  mis- 
sion of  itinerant  preachers  ;  and  to 
leave  the  intervening  perpetuation 
of  it  to  lay-elders,  who  are  to  be 
provided  with  hohiileticand  liturgic 
books.  Surely  in  all  this  Milton  is 
the  sophist  of  government;  he  is 
recommending  a  measure  of  financo 
with  the  arguments  of  fanaticism  ; 
at  least  there  is  a  one-sidcdness  in 
his'point-of  view,  a  cold  overlooking 
of  the  comforts  of  the  clerojy,  of  the 
rights  of  property,  and  ol  the  in- 
terests of  learning,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  does  not  result  from  a 
sour  bigotry,  but  from  a  statesman- 
like resolution  to  conceal  the  wrong 
side  of  an  unavoidable  regulation. 

XIV.  Letter  to  a  friend  concern- 
ing the  ruptures  of  the  common- 
wealth. This  letter  does  not  dis- 
play to  advantage,  the  political  sen- 
timents of  Milton.  He  writes,  no 
doubt,  to  general  Monk,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anarchy;  he  says  to  .the 
leader  of  an  army,  which  v/a^  ia 
fact  omnipotent:  "  The  things  to 
be  insisted  on  are,  (1.)  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  (2)  the  abjuration 
of  a  single  person  ••  but  whether  the 
civil  government  be  an  annual  de- 
mocracy, or  a  perpetual  aristocra- 
cy, is  not  a  consideration.*'  An 
oath  of  hatred  to  royalty,  is  here 
made  of  more  importance  than  a 
provision  for  the  periodical  hi- 
fluence  of  popular  choice  on  the 
constitution  of  parliament.  There 
is  a  false  sense  of  proportionate  va- 
lue in  this  estimate;  and  a  con- 
tempt for  the  multitude,  as  if  it 
were  incapable  of  any  other  libcrt 
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than  liberty  of  conscience :  indeed 
Mr.  Burke's  phrase  "  swinish  mul- 
titude," 18  borrowed  from  Milion; 
although  in  this  edition  it  has  been 
silly  misprinted  ^*  swainish."  Dis- 
sent from  the  church  of  Enitland, 
and  oligarchic  republicanism,  are 
«  principles  from  which  Milton  never 
swerves:  but  the  importance  of  aa 
elective  constitution  to  the  stability 
of  liberty,  he  seems  not  to  have 
^  perceived:  nor  the  importance  of  a 
constitution  partially  hereditary  to 
the  stability  of  an  elective  one. 

The  delmcation  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth recommends,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  partial  rotation  so  fitly 
suggested  by  Hartjngton,  that  the 
seats  in  parliament  be  for  life. 
Hume's  idea  of  a  perfect  common- 
wealth is  superior  to  this;  he  dis- 
plays an  intellect  more  inventive, 
and  principles  more  comprehensive 
than  Milton:  they  both  agree  in 
preferring  a  gradationed  represen- 
tation. 

Tl^  brief  notes  on  Dr.  Griffith's 
sermon  had  no  doubt  their  value, 
while  the  public  mind  was  irritated 
l)y  it:  there  is  hardly  wit  enough 
for  the  triviality  of  the  occasion: 
tb«  fable  of  the  frogs  is  well  used. 

XV.  Accedence  commenced 
Gr^mar.  It  is  possible  to  do  lit*  ' 
tie  things  in  a  superior  manner: 
The  Persian  grammar  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam. Jon^s,  is  deservedly  admired 
for  the  tasteful  selection  of  the  pas- 
5a|n^/^s  in  which  the  rules  are  exem- 
plified. The*  German  Grammar  of 
Adelun^y  displays  a  profound  insic^ht 
ifito  the  origin,  structure,  and  phi- 
losophy of  language.  The  Latin 
Grammar  of  Milton,  without  these 
inerifeSj  may  claim  rank  for  its  con- 
ciseness, for  the  command  of  clas- 
sical example  displayed,  for  the 
original  notice  of  some  laws  of  lan- 
guage not  usually  recorded,  and 
for  grcady  surpassing  the  grammars 
then  extant  This  last  descriptjpn 
of  m(?rit  comes  to  h^  undervalued 
in  the  literary  world,  so  SQon  ^s  a 


meliorater   is    superseded    in   his 
turn. 

XVL  This  History  of  firitain  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  still  remains 
the  best  extant  account  of  that  ob- 
scure period  of  our  annals.  Too 
'much  of  that  traditional  fable,  which 
thef  poet  may  employ,  but  which 
the  critic  must  reject,  has  been  so- 
lemnly incorporated.  More  mightv 
be  collected  concerning  the  litera- 
ture, religion,  enterprisers,  and 
manners  of  the  primoBval  settlers. 
A  passage  in  Procopius,  and  some 
things  in  the  Byzantine  historians, 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Milton. 
But  in  general  the  execution  of  this 
task  is  every  way  so  worthj^  of  hii 
learning,  of  his  eloquence,  and  of 
his  moral  spirit,  that  patriodsai  and 
posterity  must  alike  regret  the  early 
termination  of  his  toil.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  history,  and  some  of 
the  interwoven  remarks,  are  subse- 
quent to  the  blindness  of  Milton, 
but  the  composition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  work,  must  have  beea 
prior  to  that  event.  A  national- his- 
tory, a  national  epopea,  were  the  two 
everlasting  possessions  which  he 
aspired  to  bestow  on  his  country. 

XVn.  The  discourse  of  true  re- 
ligion, heresy,  schism,  and  tolera- 
tion, has  this  of  objectionable,  that 
it  proposes  to  withhold  toleratkii 
from  popery,  under  the  insufficient 
pretext,  that  papists  necessarily 
form  a  pernicious  foreign  factiou, 
bearing  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
see,  not  to  the  national  metropolis. 
The  cure  for  this  bias,  consists  in 
complete  toleration.  Because  pa- 
pists arc  oppressed  by  the  civ3 
power  at  home,  they  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  an  outlandish  s^iitfao- 
rity.  Large  sects  of  all  kinds  form 
ho\\pver  an  inccmvenient  force: 
the  multiplication  of  heresies,  is 
the  true  interest  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  the  natural  result  of  the 
political  equality  of  religious  seers. 
•  XVIIL  A  brief  history  of  Mas** 
Govy.    This  is  oi^^  of  the   mauj 
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proofs  of  Milton*s  great  attention, 
while  he  was  in  fact  secretary  of 
state,  to  the  commercial  and  pros* 

E^tive  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
e  has  here  condensed  and  pro* 
mulgated  that  information  concern- 
ing Russia,  which  the  age  could 
supply,  with  a  view  to  predispose  * 
the  government  and  the  people 
bere,  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  pro- 
fitable, and  civilizing  intercourse 
with  that  vast  empire. 

XIX.  The  various  stnte-papers 
here  collected,  exhibit  the  strong 
sympathies  of  the  republican  go* 
▼emment,  with  the  private  and  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  subject;  and 
with  the'  European  interests  of  pro- 
testantism. Almost  every  letter  is 
to  sollicit  redress  from  the  couits  of 
international  law;  or  to  heal  differ- 
ences hostile  to  the  protestant  in- 
terest. This  plain  policy  is  wise 
aad  great:  the  subjects  of  a  state 
can  every  where  conduct  their  con- 
cerns to  more  advantage,  if  assured 
of  the  ready  interference  of  the  su- 
preme power  to  protect  them  from 
wrong:  and  a  nation  can  no  way  so 
well  ascend  to  the  rank  of  a  leading 
power  in  Europe,  as  by  heading 
one  of  the  great  European  parties, 
and  taking  in  tow  the  adherent  po- 
tentates, or  the  adherent  popula- 
tion. The  Manifesto,  composed  in 
defence  of  the  Soanish  war  of  1655, 
which  seems  to  have  had  the  mur- 
der of  Ascham  for  its  cause,  and 
commercial  differences  for  its  pre- 
text, is  unlike  the  usual  composi- 
tion of  Milton.  Some  of  the  griev- 
ances alleged  are  too  farfetched: 
the  deuils  are  excessive:  and  the 
eloquence  is  not  so  brilliant  as  mi^ht 
have  been  desired  in  a  paper  in- 
tended for  European  circulation. 
Gibbon's  Manifesto  surpasses  this, 
for  weight  of  argument  and  majesty 
of  eloquence. 

XX.  The  Latin  Works  of  Milton, 
compose  the  next  subdivision .  Be- 
side those  originals  of  which  we 
kave  been  noticing  the  translations, 


occur  some  academic  prolusions  o* 
secondary  merit  The  best  of  them 
is  entitled  Beatiorcs  Reddit  Homines 
Ars  Suam  Igywrantia.  An  Art  of 
Logic  follows,  accommodated  to 
the  method  of  Ramus.  These  in- 
stitutes, and  the  Life  of  Ilamus, 
thight  have  been  translated  f«r  t!ie 
English  reader. 

XXL  The  collection  closes  with  ' 
a  tratislation  by  Mr.  Rob.^rt  Fol- 
io wes,  of  the  Second  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England.  To  all  tfie 
merits  of  the  first  defence,  this  su- 
peradds the  interesting  charactcT  of 
mingling  more  among  men.  The 
leaders  of  the  British  revolution 
arc  marshalled  in  proud  array  ;  their 
several  features  are  sketched  in  that 
heroic  style  of  delineation,  to  whigh 
the  sublime  fancy  of  Milton  was  ac- 
c  ustomed,-  -  C  romwell,  Fair&x ,  Fleet-, 
wood,  and  others.  The  panegyric 
of  Cromwell  is  peculiarly  weil  ma- 
naged ;  it  is  a  model  of  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  laiidando  pracipere ;  and 
under  pietext  of  teUins(  the  pro- 
tector what  he  is,  puts  )itm  in  mind 
of  what  he  should  be :  in  the  scent- 
ed garb  of  Hattery,  truth  is  ushered 
into  the  very  presence-chamber  of 
power.  The  translation  docs  great 
nonor  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fellowes. 

This  edition  of  the  prose  works 
of  Milton,  has  the  merit  of  a  com- 
pleter text  than  the  folio  of  1738: 
It  is  not  printed  with  so  much  ver- 
bal accuracy.     We  almost  wish  that 
the  work  of  Salmasius,    and    the 
other  pamphlets  to  which  Milton 
has  replied,   were  inserted  in  this 
collection;    in  order  that  at  least 
one  edition  might  exist,  including 
all  the  pieces  of  the  controversy. 
Popular  the  works  of  MiUon  can 
hardly  be  called ;  but  they  repose 
in  the  libraries  of  the   educated ; 
they  are  dear  to  all  the  friejids  of 
liberty;  they  have  especially  been 
studied    by     dissenting    ministers, 
through  whom  the  creed  of  Mihon 
has  incessantly  animated  a  poucrful 
se^t,  the  leal  nucleus  of  wniggism, 
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though  at  times  adorned,  and  at 
times  forsaken,  by  the  coma  of  an 
aristocratic  chieftainry.  Milton  may 
be  designated  a3  a  religious  jacobin. 
For  deliberate  hostility  to  Church 
and  King,  he  yields  not  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Diderot.  They  lean  more 
to  democratic  sway,  he  to  aristo- 
cratic. They  display  abhorrence 
at  Christianity,  his  shudders  are 
excited  by  popery  and  infidelity  to 
a  degree,  which  can  as  little  be  ac- . 
quitted  of  jirejudice  and  intolerance. 
This  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
diffusion  of  Milton's  desirable  in- 
flaence  on  national  opinion;,  to  se- 
parate those  finer  passages,  which 
preserve  their  interest  and  their 
value,,  from  the  transient  matter; 
and  to  publish  apart  in  a  cheap 
coippendious  edition,  the  Beauties 
of  Milton's  Prose.  Such  extracts 
would  become  a  popular  classic, 
and  would  invite  to  the  perusal  and 
possession  of  the  whole. 

The  appended  Biography  is  rather 
adapted  for  accompanying  the  col- 
lective works  of  Milton,  than  merely 
his  prose ;  it  is  more  occupied  with 
Milton  the  poet,  than  with  Milton 
the  statesman;  it  throws  no  new 
light  on  the  nature  of  his  influence 
over  public  affairs;  but  it  is  written 
with  attention  and  taste,  with  im- 
partiality and  elegance.  Much  that 
IS  known  concerning  the  life  of  Mil- 
ton, is  inference  from  the  autp-bior 
graphical  passages  disj)ersed  m  his 
several  writings:  like  the  antient 
\vriters,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  re- 
cording little  details  concerning  his 
personal  fortunes.  His  father  was 
a  scrivener  resident  at  London,  in 
Bread  Street:  he  was  born  there 
the  9th  of  December,  1608.  His 
edudation  was  prematurely  soUici- 
tous,  and  early  injurious  to  his 
sight.  He  was  first  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  school,  and  than  put  under 
the  care  of  M.  Thomas  Young,  vi- 
car at  Stow- market,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  puritanic  principles.  In 
February,   162.5,  he  was  eiitcred  a 


pensioner  at  Christ's  College,  Cam^ 
bridge:  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  1628.     In  one  of  his  elegies 
he  thus  complains  of  college: 
Nee  duri  libet  usque  nainas  perfcrrc  m»- 

gistri; 
CceCeraque  ingcnio  non  subeunoa  meo* 

Johnson,  who  ^vas  a  sturdy  bijrot, 
and  loved  bis  church  better  than 
truth,  has  endeavoured  to  explain 
this  et  ccetera,  of  a  flogging  re- 
ceived by  Milton  for  riotous  mis- 
conduct. Siich  inflictions  are  not 
ingenio  subeufida.  The  fact  is,  Mil- 
ton has  left  the  explanation  in  a 
passage,  which  Johnson  wished  to 
withdraw  from  notice,  and  which 
occurs  in  these  words  In  the  reason 
of  church  government  urged  against 
prelaty. 

**  But  were  it  the  meanest  un- 
derservice,  if  God  by  his  secretary 
conscience  enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  ica 
me  if  i  should  draw  back  ;  for  me 
especially,  now  when  all  men  offer 
their  aid  to  help,  ease,  and  lighten 
the  different  labors  of  the  church, 
to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions 
of  my  parents  and  friends,  I  was 
destined  of  a  child,  and  in  my  own 
resolutions:  till  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tjTanny  had  invaded  the 
church,  that  he  would  take  orders 
must  suscribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took 
with  a  conscience  that  would  retch, 
he  must  either  straight  perjure,  or 
split  his  faith;  I  thought  it  better 
to  prefer  a  blameless  silence,  before 
the  sacred  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude 
and  forswearing." 

It  is  this  refusal  to  subscribe  the 
articles,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fi- 
delity in  the  creed,  which  Milton, 
writing  from  his  father's  house,  al- 
ludes to,  as  tilings  which  his  mind 
could  not  undergo.  Milton  was  no 
libertine;  he  valued  himself  on  the 
immaculate  purity  of  his  conduct 
at  college,  and  until  marriage :  in 
the  sixth  elegy  to  Diodati,  he  boasts 
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the  casta  juvenilis ;  and  in  the  apo- 
logy for  Smcctymnuus,  (vol.  I.  p. 
226.)  he  advances  the  peculiar  doc- 
trine, that  unchastity  in  a  man  is 
more  deflowering  and  dishonourable 
than  in  a  woman ;  and  asserts  that 
his  conduct  corresponded  with  this 
principle.  He  repeats  the  same 
vaunt  af^r  visiting  Geneva:  not 
only  those  who  knew  Milton  in 
England,  but  those  who  observed 
him  in  Italy,  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  austerity  of  his  morals :  he 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
praise  of  acting  up  to  his  own  idea 
of  duty.  His  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  which  deny 
salvation  to  the  incontinent. 

Milton,  after  quitting  college, 
passed  nearly  ten  years  at  home, 
during   which    period,    his    minor 

f>oems  were  composed.  This  is 
ittle  for  his  industry.  Surely  he 
must  have  been  engaged  in  assisting 
his  father,  or  in  studying  the  law 
with  his  brother.  In  "1638,  Milton 
determined  to  travel  into  Italy;  and 
returned  in  the  following  year,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 

The  long  Parliament  met  in  1640. 
Milton  soon  became  a  conspicuous 
%vriter  for  the  presbyterian  party, 
and  assisted  greatly  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  church:  the  fall  of  the  mo- 
narchy he  vindicated  with  wonder- 
ful ability  and  dignity.  It  docs  not 
appear  how  Milton  subsisted,  un- 
less by  private  tuition,  previous  to 
Jiis  connection  with  government; 
xjor  to  which  of  the  political  leatlers 
fj  e  was  attached,  before  he  became 
secretary  of  state.  Some  anonjr^ 
rvious  productions  are  with  probabi- 
lity  ascribed  to  him;  such  is**Aq 
Argument  or  Debate  in  Law,  of  the 
Ci^reat  Question  concerning  the  Mi- 
tt tia,  byJ.  M.,  London  1642,"  His 
^*'Idea  Theologice"  was  never 
printed;  but  it  may  well  exist 
iiinong  the  manuscripts  of  private 
;::cjIlcctors.     On  the  other  hand,  the 


Declaration  for  the  Election  of  Joha 
IIL,  king  of  Poland,  although  her« 
printed  with  Milton^s  works,  can-** 
not  have  been  translated  by  hinj, 
the  latin  document  itself  being  pos* 
terior  to  his  decease. 

In  1643,  Milton  married  unhap-p 
pily:  he  separated  from  his  wife, 
wrote  in  behalf  of  divofce,  wasagaia 
reconciled  to  her,  but  lost  her  fi- 
nally in  1653.  He  married  aseconci 
time,  in  1667  ;  and  a  third  time  m 
1661.  In  1^54,  he  became  blind. 
He  vainly  opposed  the  inglorious 
restoration,  in  a  fine  letter  to  ge« 
neral  Monk.  The  Paradise  Lost 
was  published  in  1667:  the  Para^ 
disc  Regained,  and  Samson  Ago- 
nistcs  are  among  his  latest  works  r 
he  died  in  1674,  on  the  8th  of  No-r 
vember,  leaving  three  daughters- 

Whether  the  prose  or  the  poetry 
of  Milton  does  most  honor  to  our 
literature,  may  well  be  questioned. 
We  think  the  prose.  The  Paradise 
Lost  is  rather  eloquent  than  pic- 
turesque, it  excels  in  expression, 
not  in«magery,  and  is  then  finest, 
when  it  approaches  nearest  to  ora- 
tory: nor  is  the  design,  or  fable, 
fortunate  in  its  knot  anil  solution, 
or  progressive  in  its  interest  and 
splendor.  But  the  tenure  of  kings 
and  magistrates,  and  the  Defence* 
of  the  English  People,  are  all 
that  such  works  can  be:  they 
discuss  a  mighty  cause  in  a  ^rand 
manner,  and  exhibit  the  sublim- 
est  of  human  spectacle^,  a. great 
man  taking  part  in  a  great  event.' ^ 
The  debating  schools  of  Greece  fre- 
quen4:ly  disputed  whether  it  were 
best  to  have  been  Homer  or  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  strife  was  renew-; 
ed  by  every  generation  of  sophists 
as  an  undecided  proposition.  Here 
the  question  is  not  merely  between 
poetry  and  oratory,  but  whether  a 
secondary  rank  in  epopea  be  not  in- 
ferior to  the  first  in  rhetoric 
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Art.  IV.  jf  Restoration  of  the 


MoJUt  of  bestowing  Namu.    Bi/  C.  Dtik* 
8vo. 


THIS  Mr.  Geoi^e  Dyer  is  not  the 
poety  not  the  author  of  a  work  on 
^nbscriptioi^  to  the  articles  of  reli- 
gion^  but  a  respectable  bookseller 
of  Exeter,  who  is  ambitious  of  lite* 
rary  distinction  as  a  geographical 
etymolc^ist.  His  researches  have 
begun,  as  is  natural,  with  Devon- 
shire^ his  native  county. 

Of  the  three  tribes,  who  contri- 
buted to  form  the  primaeval  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  the  Gaelic, 
the  Cimbric,  and  the  Gothic,  only 
the  two  first  can  in  early  timeg  have 
iR^dered  so  far  westward  as  Exeter. 
M&I>)^er  is- rational,  therefore,  in 
preferring  to  deduce  those  names^ 
which  are  not  of  BonoAn  imposition, 
from  the  dialects  of  Ireland  and  of 
Wales,  rather  than  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  it  may^  be  doubted  whe^ 
ther  his  intimacy  with  these  dialects 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  daring 
character  of  his  conjectures.  Ipcom- 
Bion  with  the  Bryants,  the  Vallan- 
ccys,  the  Fabers,  he  has  this  of  a 
fa3h  etymologist,  that,  under  the 
names  of  prefixes  ami  postfixes,  of 
9ervile  and  commntable  letters,  he 
throws  away  whatever  poitions  of 
words  cannot  be  acccommodated  to 
kis  system,  and  thus  converts  the 
ferula  of  Friscian  into  a  harlequin^s 
wand,  whigh  turns  churches  into 
jBftoun tains,  and  camps  into  foun« 
tains,  with  sprightly  but  improbable 
nietamorphosc* 

la  the  first  place,  we  are  told  (p. 
18),  that  a»,  en,  in,  on^  tm,  all 
mean  water  in  Gaelic:  this  is  a 
strange  waste  of  the  first  page  of 
the  spelling-book.  An  is  also  an 
ai'ticle  hi  Gaelic,  and  may  mean 
nothing  at  all. 

We  are  next  told  that  adj  edy  id, 
#^  tufj  (p.  19),  all  mean  water  in 
Gaelic :  a  still  more  marvellous 
profusion  of  the  primary  syllables. 
My  in  the  Irish  Gaelic,  signifies 
iefiy  and  is  used  to  form  nuoierals^ 


as  fricchady  thirty;  cearachadfiortj ; 
seasgadj  sixty  ;  ochad^  eighty ;  aad 
so  forth. 

Thirdly,  we  are  told,  (p.  19  and 
20),  that  avj  ev,  fv,  av ;  al^i, 
aTy  ar ;  eCj  oc ;  asCj  esCy  ox,  aod 
usCf  all  signify  water.  The  Arabs 
are  said  to  have  three  hundred  naaies 
for  a  camel ;  but  thoy  are  epithets: 
here  are  as  many  terma  for  water, 
as  if  the  Gaelic  children  vere  all 
suckled  by  mermaids. 

This,  however,  does  not  ei^haosk 
Mr.  Dyer's  kumojvl  vocabulary: 
there  are  not  more  drops  in  an  April 
shower,  than  be  can  find  syllables  to 
specify  water.  From  duads  of  kt- 
ters,  he  passes  on  to  triads;  aod 
gives  a  multiplidation-table  office-' 
and-twenty  terms  more,  of  which  he 
still  makes  water.  This  constaat 
dropjMng  must  wear  away  the  sto* 
niest  credulity.  Mr.  Dyer  seeiw 
to  have  sipped  with  nymphs  tbai^ 
elemental  tea ;  until  be  not  oatf 
sees  double,  but  through  the  polf 
edrous  eyes  of  a  dragon-fly ;  tH  » 
cerulean  to  his  imagination.  Ik 
views  in  every  vowel  a  trickling  of 
streams ;  he  hears,  in  every  conso- 
nant, a  gush  of  waves ;  he  wanders, 
at  every  word,  among  cascades,  and 
is  wet  through.  Lie  Moses,  ie 
turns  the  rock  into  water;  13^^ 
Lavoisier,  the  air.  Spenser  calls  fe 
a  hundred  tongues  to  name  tk 
rivers  and  the  brooks  who  attencW 
in  Proteus*s  Jiall  the  marriage  d  I 
the  Thames  and  the  Medway— Mr. , 
Dyer  has  learnt  his  langua^  onl;  j 
to  translate  all  their  names  inton^ ; 
ter.  I 

Rivers  have  in  no  country  tea 
often  named  from  water,  for  fins  ob- 
vious reason,  that  the  term  is  ^ 
discriminating.  Rivers  are  calM 
the  clear,  the  muddy,  the  strift, 
the  slow,  as  the  Rhine,  the  Ooxet 
the  Dart,  the  Wensom:  they  «« 
called  the  great,  the  small,  the  yd* 
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ow,  the  black ;  as  the  Rio-mayor, 
he  Tine,  the  Hoangho,  the  Niger; 
mt  if  the  word  water  occurs  at  all 
Q  the  n^aie  of  a  river,  it  is  the  first 
lortion  of  tlie  word  which  is  drop- 
ped, asm  Oroonoko-poni,  and  the 
3Iack-water:  such  is  the  natural 
)rogress  of  human  convenience. 
Cvery  derivation  of  the  name  of  a 
iver»  which  includes  the  term  wa- 
er,  is  therefore  somewhat  improba- 
lie ;  yet  here  and  there  it  occurs, 
IS  in  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir, 
^'^eipuspect,  however,  that  Mr.  Dyer 
tas  often  no  other  authority  than  the 
tame  of  a  river  for  imputing  to  a 
fiven  syllable  the  meanmg  of  wa- 
er.  He  learns  his  Gaelic  and  his 
iVelsh  by  induction,  from  the  name 
le  hste  to  explain  :  on  which  princi- 
>le  the,  Welsh  ^loridans,  who  I'ound  • 
id  Caer-madoc,  may  easily  be  dis- 
jovered  on  the  Mobile,  we  know 
hat  this  river  was  so  called  by  the 
(panianls  because  of  the  brisk  mo- 
ion  of  itswatere,  MohiUy  the  move- 
able :  but,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Dyer's 
nethod,  it  may  easily  be  analysed 
nto  Welsh — www- Jtffa,  the  mother- 
mtlet;  it  being  the  supposed  course 
»f  the  siiperfluous  waters  of  the  sup- 
K>sed  lake  of  Patamba,  where  the 
uppoeed  canoes  of  the  supposed 
fuaidthiton  are  supposed  to  have 
\een  defeated.  The  incipient  syl- 
ables,  Mr.  Dyer  might  argue,  in 
iact  agree;  the  a,  br  aw^  for  so  in 
>ncient  times  that  letter  was  always 
pronounced,  is  really  the  long  sound 
io;  these  vowels  are  often  inter- 
hanged,  as  in  mater ^  mother  ;  the 
»i  is  a  cognate  letter  with  &,  and 
}  naturally  cut  off  in  pronunciation 
«fore  it,  thus  the  English  evibrace 
lecomes  abrago  in  Spanish :  the  ala 
t  tie  of  the  terminations  are  plainly 
iquivalent,  as  *ve  say  the  ile  of  a  ca- 
bedralfrom  the  latino/a,  wing<  mo- 
iU  and  inam-bala  are  consequently 
be  same  word.     • 

Mr.  Dyer's  first  attempt  at  inno- 
ation  respects  Dartmoor,  a  moor, 
rjaarsby.  in  which, the  river  Dart 


rises.  Dart  is  a  natural  appellation 
for  a  strait  swift  stream  :  the  word  is 
French,  and  the  name  can  have  been 
given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany, 
in  whose  Armorican  dialect  it  also 
occurs.  Rivers  are  usually  first  nail- 
ed at  the  mouth,  and  the  name  tra^ 
vels  backwards  to  the  principal 
source.  But  with  this  derivation 
Mr.  Dyer  caniKjt  rest  satisfied  :  he 
finds  out  a  Welsh  word,  Dwr,  br 
Dury  signifying  water,  and  makei 
this  the  original  of  Dart.  It  corro* 
borates  his  conjecture,  that  in  tbd 
itinerary  of  ilicbard  of  Cirenceste*^ 
the  stream  is  called  Durius.  ffe 
next  changes  vwor  into  meery  and 
mal.es  Dartmoor  the  lake,  or  meer, 
where  the  Door  rises.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  ingenious,  fortunateg^ 
and  probable  of  Mr.  Dyer's  new  p^ 
diiirees  of  the  river  gods.  Indeed, 
he  is  moj^e  satisfactory  where  his  ety- 
mons are  Welsh,  than  where  they 
are  Gaelic  or  Gothic :  his  acquire* 
meiits  in  that  language  are  propablj 
more  complete, 

Av^are  of  the  character  of  his 
strength,  Mr.  Dj-er  takes^  peculiar 
pleasure  in  denying  the  Saxon  i^'v" 
gin  of  names,  and  in  referring  tKem 
to  his  darling  Cimbric.  Thus  Bid* 
diford,  which  is  naturally  expounded 
in  Saxon  the  ford  of  prayer,  {no 
doubt  there  was  a  little  chapel  hard 
by),  is  here  made  to  mean  hiU^ori^ 
or  water-fordy  at  the  reader^s  plea^*^ 
sure.  So  Oakhampton,  which  i$  na-^ 
turally  expounded  in  Saxon,  the 
town  of  the  home  of  oSksy  is  her« 
Gaelicized  \xi\o  water-border-'towr* 

At  p.  1'79,  Mr.  Dyer  blames  Mr- 
Whitafeer  for  saying  xh^lsireet  comes 
from  the  latin  straturhy  and  means  s 
paved  way.  Unouestionably  it  does 
so  originate.  Mr.  Dyer  pleads  in 
opposition  that  there  is  a  Gaelic 
word  straity  signifying  street.  This 
is  not  the  only  latin  word  which  ihe 
Romans  have  supplied  to  the  Gaelic 
savages:  their  very  numerals  ar^ 
latin. 

Mr.  Dyer  talks  in  this  same  page 
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of  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  seems  td 
think  that  the  Gothic  population  of 
Great  Britain  began  with  Hengist 
and  Horsa ;  whereas,  all  the  eastern 
coast  was  originally  a  Gothic  popular 
tion.  Ac^ricoU  strove  against  Goths. 
Boadicea  was  a  Goth.  The  Romans 
had  counts  of  the  Saxon  shore  long 
before  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The 
name  Englisn  occurs  in  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  as  our  national  ap- 
pellation, much  earlier  than  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or 
continental  English.  The  Gaelic 
tiibes  seem  to  have  passed  from  the 
Loire  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  have 
spread  into  Scotland,  and  mto  a  few 
Welsh  ports.  The  Cimbric  tribes 
appear  to  have  passed  fiom  Brittany 
into  Dorsetshire,  and  thence  to  have 
sfiread  over  Cornwall,  Wales,  and 
Cumberland  ;  but  that  they  ever 
occupied  the  eastern  provinces, 
either  as  colonists  or  as  conquerors, 
is  assumed  by  antiquaries  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  without  a  vapor  of 
probability. 

Stoke  (p.  180)  is  a  Gothic  word, 
«i:;nifying  astock  or  family  :  we  still 
say  a  stock  of  bees,  a  stock  of  cat- 
tle. On  what  authority  does  Mr. 
Dyer  presume  to  assert  that  the  word 
may  mean  water  ?  Stoke,  as  a  name 
/of  place,  signifies  a  single  dwelling:, 
in  contradistinction  to  t/iorpCy  which 
means  a  troop  of  dwellings.  The 
stokes  were  settled  by  that  class  of 
colonists  who  housed  with  their  de- 
pendent labours  under  one  roof. 

£u)y^  berrr/f  which  is  the  Gothic 
Iferfff  hill,  is  by  Mr.  Dyer  (p. 
182)  as  usual^  made  into  a  little 
stream. 

Worth  has  long  been  the  stumb- 
ling-block of  antiquaries.  Mr.  Dyer 
is  for  striking  out  the  was  a  prefix, 
an  intolerable  licence :  he  then 
mrJvCs  the  remaining  letters  to  sig- 
liify  border,  in  what  dialect  he  omits 
to  mention.  Passages  in  Welsh  or 
Gaelic  should  be  produced,  where 
^le  word  has  such  a  mcs^nin'^.   P^- 


bably  %corth  means  eminence,  sndis 
the  root  of  the  adjeciive  a;jrMjr, 
which  means  eminent. 

Mr.  Dyer  is  for  seeking  the  deri- 
vation of  London  in  his  British  dia. 
lects,  as  be  calls  them,  and  makes 
of  it  the  marsh'fuTtress.  A  Gothic 
population  in  Julius  Cssar^s  time 
mhabited  this  district :  in  tbcir  lan- 
guage the  root  must  be  sou^t: 
Long-town  is  on  every  accoum  a 
likely  origin. 

We  recommend  this  book  to  die 
critici&m,  not  to  the  confidence  of 
antiquaries  An  anti-gothic  spirit, 
a  desire  of  extirpating  every  trace  of 
kindred  with  the  Scandinaviao  and 
German  nations,  is  the  unfortraiaft 
prejudice  which  biasses  erery  re* 
search.  The  great  mass  of  our  b' 
guago*  is  notoriously  •  Gothic ;  hof 
is  it  possible  that  the  names  of  placa 
alone  should  be  exempt  from  everj 
trace  of  a  filiation,  which  ourwelLs 
brooks,  streams,  firths,  and  seas, 
which  our  homes,  stokes,  tborpes, 
towns,  and  havens,  so  indubitiblj 
retain  ? 

On  the  western  coast  Mr.  Dreris 
more  fortunate  than  on  the  eastern, 
because  he  ransacks  those  dialects 
for  his  guesses  which  really  pR* 
vailed  there  in  old  times.  We  be- 
lieve  him  right  with  respect  to  L> 
vorpool :  and  that  there  may  be  a 
Irish  word  signifying  haven^  whidi 
gave  its  name  to  the  Liffy>  and  whict 
fbrais  the  first  half  of  Liverpool 
Yet  pool  is  certainly  Gothic,  airi 
hybrid  names  are  unusual :  pertep 
pool  is  miswritten  for pole^  which  ba 
Cimbric  word,  and  that  Liverpool 
describes  a  haven-pole,  or  sca-naait' 
The  first  light-houses,  likedioscstiH 
extant  in  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
sisted of  a  pole,  to  the  top  of  whicii » 
lantern  was  hauled  every  night 

The  Caledonii  are  spoken  of  at  p 
284.  M.  Pinkerton  has  irreversibly 
demonstrated  that  the  Caledonian* 
were  Gotlis.  Of  course,  theirnaort 
luust  noi  be  aagtU;fi$d  into  Celtic  «J^ 
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ablcs.  Caledonia,  firom  kal  and  duitj    cause  a  Gothic  derivation,  than  that 
he  iald  hillsy  is  a  more  likely^  be-    adopted  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

AlRT.  V.  Auowits  of  Two  AtUmpts  towards  ilie  Civilization  of- some  IiuBan  Itativetm 

8vo.  pp.  4f5¥ 


THE  progress  of  such  truths  as 
ire  of  great  practical  importance  to 
nan  kind,  though  it  be  slow,  is  as 
:ertain  as  that  ot*  time.  The  disco- 
veries of  the  philosopher  may  slum- 
>er,  but  it  is  only  such  as  are  of  no 
jtility,  or  of  which  the  utility  has  not 
^et  been  perceived.  The  actions 
>f  men  are  forgotten,  and  happily 
:he  greater  nunioer  of  their  bad  ac- 
:ions  leave  no  seed  behind  them, 
while  all  good  is  progressive,  proli- 
ic,  and  undestrucdble.  We  kix>w 
Qotbing  of  the  heroes  who  lived 
>efore  Agamemnon ;  they  and  their 
(nonuments  have  mouldered,  they 
ind  their  crimes  are  forgotten,  and 
we  trust  forgiven.  The  chain  of 
svil  events  is  of  iron ;  it  rusts,  and 
Dreaks:  the  chain  of  good  is  of 
gold.  He  who  first  sowed  a  fields 
Eiud  he  who  first  broke  in  the  ox 
to  the  yoke,  have  continued  from 
diat  hour  to  be  the  benefactor  of 
mankind ;  the  good  which  they  have 
done  continues  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  civilization,  and  will 
continue  so  to  do  till  the  consum- 
mation of  the  present  new  order 
of  men,  and  the  next  revolution  of 
the  globe. 

William  Penn  was  a  member  of 
that  sect  which  was  in  his  time  the 
most  despised  and  persecuted  in 
England,  and  nothing  but  the  hero- 
ism of  an  English  jury-(and  it  was 
then  ai  extraordinaiy  to  find  a  jury 
honest,  as  it  is  now  to  find  them 
otherwise)  saved  him  from  perpe- 
tual imprisonment  under  sentence 
of  premunire.  It  is  frightful  to  re- 
member how  nearly  the  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  settlement  of  Pen- 
■ylvania,  the  two  greatest  works  of 
literature  and  polity,  which  have 
ever  done  honour  to  the  human  race 
Juid  been  prevented  under  the  ac- 
•uj»e4  rttigq  of  Charles  II.     Thif 


king,  who  still  keeps  his  festival  iii, 
the  kalender,  (vvheq  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  apostles  have  been  expung- 
ed from  it)  gibbeted  xhe  bones  of 
Ireton,  sent  Hutchinson  to  be  poi- 
soned by  the  marsh  miasmata  of  the 
shores  of  Kent,  and  ordered  Sidnev 
to  the  scaffold ;  and  if  he  had  lefi^ 
Penn  to  rot  in  a  dungeon,  and  hoist- 
ed the  quarters  of  Milton  upon  the 
gatesof  London,  we  shouldstill  have 
disbranched  our  green  oaks,  and 
rung  our  church  bells  in  his.  ho- 
nour. 

The  French  philosophers,  who 
were  not  wrong  in  every  thiiijj, taught 
us  rightly  to  estimate  the  character 
of  William  Penn,  and  he  is  now  sc^ 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  ffreal 
men  of  England  and  of  the  world!  To 
say  that  George  Fox  was  such  also, 
would  still  be  "to  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness."  The  tree,  however,  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruits,  and  William 
Penn  was  the  disciple  of  this  man, 
whom  all  our  historians,  in  the  blind-- 
ness  of  their  hearts  and  of  their  un* 
derstandings,  either  pass  unnoticed 
in  contempt,  or.if  they  condescend 
to  notice  him,  call  him  a  fanatic. 

Upon  the  principles  of  morality 
which  Penn  imbibed  from  him,  he 
established  his  colony,  and  the  even^ 
has  proved  ,that  sound  morals  and 
sound  policy  are  the  same.  Since 
the  day  when  he  pu^rchased  his  ter- 
ritory from  the  Indians,  no  dispute 
has  arisen  between  the  Penrtylvanian^ 
and  the  natives ;  and  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  ever  established 
themselves  in  America,  he  atid  his 
people  are  the  only  ones  who  hav* 
never  either  disgraced  religion  nor 
outraged  humanity. 

Th'j  present  attempts  towavds  th^ 
civilization  of  some  of  the  Indian^ 
are  perfectly  in  unison  with  tli^socie-i 
ty  in  whom  they  origiuatwi.  .They 
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are  perfect  andprietieal  iiio<kk  how 
to  reduce  savages  to  t^brisusiiity.  A 
few  QuakerBy  famished  by  die  to- 
.  cicty  vnth  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  hare  gone  and  set- 
tled among  certain  of  the  naiive 
tribes  long  enough  to  teach  them 
to  hoe  and  plough  their  fields,  to 
inclose  them,  to  faise  domestic  cat- 
tle, to  baild  comfortable  bouses  for 
themselves;  and,  havin|;  taught 
them  these  things,  and  instructed 
•ome  of  them  in  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  have  left  them  the  imple- 
ments, and  returned  to  their  own 
lamilies.  This  is  the  language  which 
they  have  held  to  them : 

••Brotlier^ 
•*  In  coming  into  the  coontry  of  our  Red 
Brethren,  we  hare  come  with  our  eyes 
^f^'  And  although  we  are  affected  with 
•omaw,  in  believing,  that  many  of  the  red 
people  nifler  much,  for  the  want  of  food, 
•nd  for  the  want  of  clothing ;  yet  our  hearts 
ftavB  been  saade  glad,  in  seeing,  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Great  Spirit,  to  give  you  a  rich 
and  valuable  country.  Because  we  know, 
that  it  is  out  of  the  earthy  that  food  and 
dothingcome.  We  are  sure,  brothers, 
mat,  with  but  little  labour  and  attention, 
you  may  raise  much  more  com,  and  other 
grain  than  will  be  necessary  for  yourselves, 
your  women,  and  children ;  and  may  also, 
with  great  ease,  raise  many  more  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  valuable  ani- 
mals, than  will  be  necessary  for  your  own 
use.  We  are  also  confident,  that  if  you 
will  pursue  our  method,  in  the  cultivation 
^  your  land,  you  will  live  in^much  greater 
ease  and  plenty,  and  wth  much  less  Fatigue 
and  toil,  than  attend  hunting  for  a  subwst- 
ence. 


and  fivMD  the  snow ;  sod  Where  jnvj 
cf^Dy  in  plemy  the  lewirds  of  you  UMQi 

«*  Brothers, 
*•  In  Imng  these  things  before  yoQiV 
have  no  other  motive,  dian  a  dedreof  hes 
for  the  improferaent,  the  benefit,  and  tk 
wdfareof  our  Red  Brethren;  andtbenfet 
it  is,  that  we  speak  with  fmdom;iod  ft 
hope  that  what  we  have  to  say,  vill^ax 
oae  ear,  and  not  come  out  at  tie  otker;  te 
that  it  will  be  r^embered  bj  our  Red 
Brethren.  For  we  know,  brothen,titf 
we  shaU  not  be  ashamed  of  what  we  bj, 
when  in  time  to  come,  you  compazetk 
things  we  are  saying  to  you,  vitb  fv 
experience  in  practising  them. 

•*  Brothers, 
**  We  will  here  mention,  that  then 
was,  when  the  forefathers  of  yottrbrodn^ 
the  white  people,  lived  beyond  tbe^ 
water,  in  the  same  manner  that' oar  Rd 
Brethren  now  live.  The  winters  cat )8 
be  eouoted,  when  they  went  almost  nabl 
when  they  procured  their  living  hj  Ubb^ 
and  by  the  bow  and  arrow  in  huntiog  jai 
when  they  lived  in  houses  no  better  iba 
yours.  They  were  encouraged  by  mHi 
who  came  from  towards  the  sao-rising,ad 
lived  amongst  them,  to  change  their  oo^ 
of  living.  They  <hd  change :  they  CBia- 
vated  the  earth ;  and  we  are  suie  the  diaf 
was  a  happy  one. 


**  Brothers, 
•*  We  are  fully  convinced,  that  if  you 
adopt  our  mode  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  of  raising  useful  animals,  you  will  find 
It  to  be  a  mode  of  living  not  only  far  more 
'plentiful  and  much  less  fatiguing ;  but  also 
nmch  more  certain j  and  wiD  expose  your  bo- 
dies less  to  the  inclemencies  ol  the  weather, 
Aan  hunting.  It  will  lead  you,  brothers, 
to  have  fixed  homes.  You  will  build  com- 
fortable dwelling-houses  for  yourselves, 
your  women,  and  childi-en,  where  you  may 
he  sheltered  from  the  rain,  from  the  frost, 


**  Brothers  and  Friends, 
**  We  are  not  ashamed  to  ackaowWgEi 
that  the  time  was,  when  our  fbrefathenR* 
joiced  at  finding  a  wild  plum-tree,  or  t 
killing  a  little  game,  and  that  they  want- 
ed up  and  down,  hving  on  the  uaceitiii 
supplies  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Buttb.'O' 
thers,  for  your  encouragement,  wcwf 
mention,  that  by  turning  thciratteoti®^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  instead  of  tk 
plum-tree,  they  soon  had  orchards,  <tf oaj 
kinds  of  good  fruit;  instead  of  die  fll 
game,  they  soon  had  large  numbenofcst- 
tle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  of  others 
luaUe  animals;  and  in  many  places, iostead 
of  their  forests,  they  had  large  fieldi  i 
com  and  of  otlier  grain,  as  also  of  nua| 
other  valuable  pixxiuctions  of  the  eardi.'' 

«  Brothers, 
**  We  have  spoken  plainly ;  we  dcoi 
to  speak  plain.  We  will  now  tell  you,  that 
we  haT<^  not  come  merely  to  tt/J^  with  jpw* 
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lit  our  women*  ta  be  emfhyed  m  oat 
hoowfly  to  keep  then  dean*  to  sew*  knitt 
f^ioy  and  weave  ^  to  drew  food  for  theni- 
teUet  aod  families ;  to  make  clothet  £br 
the  men  aod  the  rest  of  their  familie«»  to 
keep  the  clothiag  of  their  familiea  deasip 
and  to  take  care  of  their  childrea. 


V^e  have  cdme  prepared  to  render  joa  a 
iktle  assistance.  Our  beloved  brother^ 
Philip  Deanisy  who  is  now  present*  has 
come  along  with  us.  His  desire  is  to  cul- 
tivate for  you»  a  field  of  com ;  also  to  shew 
yovL  how  to  raise  some  of  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  He  knows  how  to  use 
the  plough*  the  hoe*  the  axe,  aad  other  im- 
plemenu  of  husUndry. 


«  Brothers, 
•«  We  wilf  here  ask  vou*  Are  you  stiU 
desirous  to  be  Instructed  by  m/  in  the  cal- 
tivation  of  your  lands  I  if  you  say*  you 
are  ;  our  brother*  whom  we  have  just  men- 
tioned* will  continue  with  you*  during  the 
summer.  We  shall  leave  it  to  you*  to 
shew  him  the  spot  where  to  begin  to 
worL 

^  Brothen* 
^  He  has  left  a  farm ;  he  has  left  a  wife^ 
and  five  small  children*  who  are  very  dear 
to  him ;  he  has  come  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  useful  to  our  Red  Brethren*  His  mo- 
Ifves  are  pure;  he  will  ask  no  reward 
from  you*  for  his  services  ;  his  greatest  re- 
ward will  be*  in  the  satisfaction  he  will 


«  Brothers, 
^  We  desire  not  to.  mention  too  maav 
things  so  you ;  but  we  must  add  a  little 
(unher.  We  are  fully  convinced*  that  if 
yott  will  tiim  your  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth*  to  raising  the  di&reot 
kinds  of  grain*  to  erecting  muls  for  gziad^ 
ing  grain*  to  building  comfortable  dwell- 
ing-houses for  your  families*  to  raisinjg  use- 
ful tfitimals  ;  amongst  others*  sheep*  for  the 
advantage  of  the  wool*  in  makia?  clothing; 
and  to  raising  flax  and  hemp*  tor  your  Ur 
Ben  ;  aad  if  your  young  women  learn  to 
spin*  and  weave ;  that  your  lives  will  be 
much  easier*  and  hs^ppier*  than  at  present ; 
and  that  your  numbers  will  increase*  and 
not  continue  to  diminish.  As  we  befoie 
observed*  brothers*  your  laiiid  is  good,  it 
is  far  better  than  the  land  the  white  peo- 
ple near  the  great  water  cultivate*  We  axe 


feel*  in  finding  you  inclined  to  take  ^old  of   persuaded,  mat  your  land  will  produce 


the  same  tools  which  he  takes  hold  of  $  to 
receive  from  him  instruction  in  the  cultivaF- 
tion  of  your  lands*  and  to  puisne  the  exam- 
ple he  will  set  you. 

«  Brothers, 
«  We  hope,  you  will  make  the  situation 
of  our  brother  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.  We  hope,  also*  that 
many  of  your  young  men  will  be  willing  to 
be  taught  by  him*,  to  use  the  plough*  the 
hoe*  aiid  other  implements  of  husbandry* 
For  we  are  sure*  brothers*  that  as  you  take 
hold  of  such  tools*  as  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
white  people,  you  will  find  them  to  be  to 
you*  like  having  additional  hands.  You 
will  also  find,  that  by  using  them*  they  will 
enable  you  to  do  many  things*  which*  with- 
out them,  cannot  be  performed. 

<*  Brothers*/ 
**  There  is  one  thing  more*  which  we 
wish  to  add.  The.  white  people*  ih  order 
to  get  their  land  cultivated,  find  it  necessa- 
ry, that  their  young  men  should  be  employ-  applause*  and'  the  most  evident  demonstra- 
ed  in  it,  and  not  their  women.  Wpmen  tioni  of  satisfaction.  In  reply*  the  Little 
are  less  than  men.  They  are  not  as  strong  Turtle  delivered  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
as  men.  They  are  not  as  able  to  endure  council,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
fatigue  and  toil  as  men.      It  is  the  business    tracted  ; 


double  the  quantity  of  any  kind  of  giaii^ 
or  of  flax*  or  hemp*  with  the  same  laboar 
necessary  near  the  great  water. 

**  Brothers  and  Friends* 
«  We  shall  now  end  what  we  hane  ts 
say*  with  infiorming  yoUr  that  all  the  cam, 
and  other  productions  of  the  earth*  whick 
Philip  Dennis*  may  raise*  we  wish  our  Red 
Brethren  to  accept  of*  as  a  token  of  our 
friendship.  And  it  is  our  desire  that  the 
chiefs  of^the  Pottotvattomi  and  Miami  ac- 
tions* who  are  now  present*  added  to  our 
brothers,  the  Five  Medals*  Tuthinipee*  and 
Philip  Dennis*  make  such  a  distribution 
thereof*  as  they  may  think  proper.'' 


The  Indians  observed  great  decorum, 
and  gave  close  attention  during  the  delivery 
of  this  address.  They  respectfully  mani- 
fested their  approbation  of  the  sentiments  it 
contained*  fay  reiterated  exclamacioni  of 
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«<  Brothers  and  Friends, 
•«  We  rejoice,  that  the  Great  Spirit 
foB  appointMl  that  we  should  meet  this 
day  I  for  we  brieve,  this  meeting  will  be 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  your  Red 
Bcethreo* 

«  Brothers, 
•*  The  things  you  have  said  to  us,  re- 
^re  ovr  greatest  attention :  it  is  really  ne- 
cessary, that  we  should  deliberate  upon 
them.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  beg 
you  to  leave  the  paper,  upon  which  they 
are  written,  that  we  may  communicate  them 
ft>  our  chiefs,  when  they  assemble  in  Grand 
Council* 

*  Brothers^ 
*•  You  have  been  very  particular  in  point- 
ing out  to  us,  the  duties  of  our  women  ; 
Aid  you  have  told  us,  that  in  adopting  your 
BKxie  of  living,  our  numbers  would  in- 
crease, and  not  continue  to  diminish  ** 

The  word  of  a  Quaker  is  believ- 
ed by  the  Indians,  as  it  is  in  our 
oivn  courts  of  justic(\  and  it  has 
Devorbeen  broken.  From  the  Qm- 
ier^  they  have  uniformly  received 
wise  advice  and  kind  actions.  How 
others  continue  to  deal  by  them  is^ 
beautifully  related  by  one  of  their 
own  leaders : 

«*  Brothers  and  Friends, 
•■  When  our  forefathers  first  met  on  this 
island,  yoiu*  Red  Brethren  were  ver^  cu- 
verous.  But  since  the  introduction  a- 
liiongst  us,  of  what  you  call  spirituous  li- 
^ors,  and  what  we  think  may  justly  be 
called  Poison f  our  numbers  are  greatly  di- 
minished. It  has  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
your  Red  Brethren. 

**  My  Brothers  and  Friends, 
•*  We  plainly  perceive,  fhat  you  see  the 
Tery  evil  which  destroys  your  Red  Bre- 
thren* It  is  not  an  evil  of  our  own  making. 
We  have  not  placed  it  amongst  ourselves. 
It  is  an  evil  placed  amongst  us  by  the  white 
people.  We  look  to  tliem  to  remove  it  out 
of  our  country.  We  tell  them,  Brethren, 
fetch  us  useful  things  ;  bring  goods  that 
will  clothe  us,  our  women,  and  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  not  Oiis  evil  liquor,  i!.at  destroys 
our  reason,  thst  dcst'oys  our  health,  that 
desat)ys  our  lives.  Rut  all  we  on  say  on 
diis  subject,  is  of  no  service,  nor  gives  re* 
|^«f  to  yuur  Red  I^ietly^iw 


•*  My  Brothers  and  Friends, 
**  I  rejoice  to  find,  that  you  agree  in  opp 
Bion  with  us,  and  express  an  anxiety  to  br, 
if  possible,  of  service  to  us,  in  remr.Ting 
this  great  evil  out  of  our  country :  an  enl 
which  has  had  so  much  room  in  it,  and  hai 
destroyed  so  many  of  our  lives,  that  it  caasa 
our  3roimg  men  to  say,  *  We  had  better  he 
at  war  with  the  white  people.  This  liquofi 
which  they  introduce  into  our  country,  ii 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  gun  and  the  to- 
mahawk. There  are  more  of  us  dead  sioct 
the  treaty  of  Greene\ille,  tlian  we  lost  by 
the  six  years  war  before.  It  is  all  owii^ 
to  the  introduction  of  this  liquor  amoogK 
us.* 

«*  Brothers, 
"  When  our  young  men  have  bccfl  out 
hunting,  and  are  returning  home  loaded 
with  skins  and  furs ;  on  weir  way,  if  it 
happens  that  they  come  where  some  of  this 
whiskey  is  deposited,  the  white  man  whd 
S'jlis  it,  tells  them  to  take  a  litde  drinL 
Some  of  them  will  say  No,  I  do  not  want 
it.  They  go  on  till  they  come  to  another 
house,  where  they  find  more  of  the  sane 
kind  of  drink.  It  is  there  offered  again; 
they  refuse  ;  and  again  the  third  time ;  hsX 
finally,  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  one  accepts 
of  it,  and  takes  a  drink  ;  and  getting  ooe, 
he  wants  another ;  and  then  a  third,  or 
fourth,  till  his  senses  ho^  left  him.  Aftff 
his  reason  comes  back  again  to  him ;  wbeo 
he  gets  up,  and  finds  whene  he  is,  he  asb 
for  his  peltry.  TTie  answer  is,  *  You  haie 
drunk  them.'  •  Where  is  my  gun  l*  *  It 
is  gone.  *  Where  is  my  blanket  f  *  It 
is  gone.'  •  Where  is  my  shirt  ?'  •  Yoa 
have  sold  it  for  whiskey!!*  Now,  Bro- 
thers, figure  to  yourselves  what  conditioi 
tills  man  must  be  in.-  He  has  a  family  at 
home  ;  a  wife  and  children,  who  st;ind  in 
need  qf  the  profits  of  his  hunting.  What 
must  beikeir  wants,  when  he  himself  is  em 
without  a  shirt  *"     . 

Willie  the  Quaker  missionaries 
of  agriculture  have  been  resident 
among  the  Indians,  some  Indian 
girls  have  been  taken  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia,  and  there 
instructed  in  such  things  as  were 
likely  to  be  most  useful  to  them 
on  their  return  home.  Oneoflhea 
writes  ihu»  alter  ber  return : 
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.5*  I  hare  spun  some  flaxe  and  woole 

*  since  I  came  home  and  made  some  cheese, 
'  to  show  our  Indians  how  to  make  cheese. 
^  They  been  very  much  pleas'd  to  know 

*  how  to  make  chees.     Some  said  they  ce- 

*  vcr  thought  Indians  could  make  cheese  so 

*  well.    They  been  try  to  keep  thear  cow3 

*  ever  since,  to  make  cheese  and  butter. 

*  Some  of  them  begin  to  sewe  some  flax, 

*  and  good  many  ol.  our  Indian  got  sheepe, 

*  and  9iey  found  very  good  to  keep  sheep, 

*  meat  good  to  eat,  and  wool  good  for  clotji. 
«  I  hope  we  will  do  better  ever  year.  Good 
^  many  has  left  off  drinking ;  and  some  of 
«  them  drink  very  heard  yet.    I  have  been 

*  to  see  Oneidas,  not  Jonge  go.     I  found 
_*  they  improve  very  much  since  thee  come 

*  away.  Good  many  has  new  frame-houses, 
«  and  frame-bams.     They  improves  very 

*  much,  ever  since  they  left  of  drinking.     I 

*  believe  three  hundred,  of  man  and  women 
'  both,  left  of  drinking  this  some  time.     I 

*  hope  they  will  keep  their  words  good," 
&c. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  aU 
tempts  are  the  prelude  to  great  aod 
extensive  good.  The  Q.uakers  begin 
the  right  way :  they  communicate 
instruction  which  is  of  immediate 
benefit.  The  question,  Why  are 
you  so  good  ?  will  necessarily  arise 
m  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
will  be  prepared  to  embrace  opi- 
nions, of  which  they  have  alre^ly 
witnessed  the  excelleht  effects.  It  is 
absurd  to  go  to  savages  with  tales  of 
mysteries,  the  true  method  of  con- 


verting thetn  is  by  showing  them, 
like  the  old  blind  man  in  Madoc, 
how  little  difference  there  is  in  the 
basis  of  our  faith. 

"  Know  ye  not  him  who  laid 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 

built 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  kindled  yonder 

sun, 
And  breathed  into  the  woods,  and  waves, 

and  sky. 
The  power  of  life  ? 

We  know  him !  they  replied. 
The  great  For-Ever  One,    the  God  of 

Gods, 
Ipalnemoani.  He  by  whom  we  live. 

"  And  we  too,"  quoth  Ayayaca,  we  know 
And  worship  the  Great  Spirit,    who  in 

clouds 
And  storms,  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the 

fall 
Of  waters,  m  the  woodland  solitude. 
And  in  the  night  and  silence  of  the  sky. 
Doth  make  his  being  felt.   We  also  kiK>wv 
And  fear,  and  worship  the  Beloved  One.'* 
«  Our  God^"  replied  Cyneth^,  "w  the  iame, 
TAe  Universal  Father.*' 

Silch  language  the  Quakers  may 
hold  with  perfect  truth :  in  fact,  it 
is  the  language  which  they  have 
held  to  the  Indians,  and  which  the 
Indians  understand.  Let  them  go 
on  in  doing  good  to  them,  and  time 
and  example,  and  the  Univei-sal  Fa- 
ther, will  bring  about  the  rest. 


A. AT.  VI.  Gleamnge  from  Zimmerman^s  SoVUtuU  ;  to  which  are  addedj  Occasional  Obser^ 
vatiousy  and  an  Ode  to  Retirement.   By  Mrs.  Bayfield.  i2mo.  pp.  191. 


THIS  lady  is  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  audior,  from  whose 
Mrritings  she  has  made  the  selection 
before  us.  It  is  introduced  by  two 
dedications,  one  in  high  heroic  mea- 
sure to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
r>achess  of  York  ;  and  another,  i\\ 
more  melting  mood„  to  the  ladies  of 


Great  Britain,  who  are  earnestly  re- 
commended to  dissipate  their  ennui 
in  the  perusal  of  the  book,  which  is 
prettily  printed  on  thick  vellum  pa- 
per, and  is  of  a  convenient  'size  for 
the  pocket.  What  would  the  ladies 
have  more  i 


^RT.  VII.  Fiews  in  Suffblit  Norfilhfand  Northamfrtonshsre^  illustrative  of  the  tVorkt 
e>f  Robert  Bloomfield  ;  accompanied  'Ofith  Descriptiom.  To  which  is  added,  a  Me- 
m<nr  of  the  Poefs  Life.    By  E.  Vy.  B&aylby.  8vo.  pp.  5$^  and  15  Plates. 

!NO  unworthy  companion  to  the     illustrations  of  Cowper  and  Bum>5, 
Ann.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  Q  q 


^9« 

both  which  wc  noticed  on  their 
appearance.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
engravings  do  not  accompany  some 
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edition  of  the  works  of  the  respe^ 
tire  poets,  and  that  the  descriptiou 
are  not  incorporated  as  notjes. 


Art.  Vni.   A  New  CoBectton  of  Charades,  Emgmat,  Tram/oniioiu,  Wr.  Idao. 

WE  do  not  profess  to  have  much  present  collection  seems  to  us  i 
judgment  in  these  matters,  but  the    pretty  good  one. 

Art.  IX.  Hotiri  of  LeUure ;  or,  Eisat/sand  Ckaracterutlcs.  By  Georgk  Bketek. 

12mo. 

IF  it  could  be  supposed  for  a  mo-  future  to  employ  his  '  leisure  hoor^ 
ment  that  Mr^  Brewer  would  con-  in  some  other  manner  than  in  writ- 
descend  to  take  a  hint  from  us,  we  ing  moral  essays  for  the  public  eye. 
should  certainly  advise  him  for  the 

Art.  X.  the  Nmpartil t  or,  Harmless  Feast  qf  Wit,  i^c.  i^c. 
A  plentiful   collection  of  jests,    untainted  by  obscenity. 

Aat.  XL  TheTrifitrt,  ftc.  By  the  Rev.  RoaiRT  Graves^  Jtakor  qf  the  SfiM 
StiuxUe,  12mo.  pp.  178. 


THESE  are  the  "  nugae  canora" 
of  a  cheerful  nonagenarian,  who 
seeai^y  like  Anacreon,  ,to  have  been 
indiflPerent  about  the  scarceness  of 
his  locks,  so  long  as  he  could  but 
enjoy  the  few  remaining  hours  of 
life.  This  is  the  part  of  true  wis- 
dom ;  Jet  no  one  rebuke  an  old  man 
for  amusing  himself  with  trifles. 
I^is  work  is  finished:  and  rest  is 
the  natural  reward  of  labour. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  es- 


says, anecdotes,  and  poetical  baga- 
telles :  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  so- 
pha,  or  the  window-seat,  and  taken 
up  in  the  dusk  hour,  w  hen  we  bare 
not  much  else  to  employ  us.  Wc 
see  by  an  advertisement  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  that  the  veneraUe 
author  is  no  more ;  and  that  aa 
uniform  edition  of  his  works,  mdi 
notes,  and  a  preface  to  the  Spiri- 
tual Quixote,  is  preparing  for  pab- 
lication. 


Art.  XII.  Nsmal  Jtnecdotes;  illusiratiai^  the  Characters  qf  British  Seamen,  mdn^ 
cording  the  mast  impressive  examples  qf  their  Skill,  Valour,  Fortituiie,  and  Atopic 
nimity,  which  have  occurred  at  various  Periodsf  in  every  Quarter  qfthe  GbAcf  &RL 
pp.  544. 


A  lounge-book  for  land-lubbers. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  anec- 
dotes, which  a  Briton  cannot  read 
without  feeling  proud  of  his  coun- 
try, and  grateful  to  her  defenders, 


the  brave  sons  of  the  ocean.  Tbi 
editor  has,  however,  rsd^ed  2d 
scraped  up  a  great  many  silly  joke, 
which  add  more  to  the  bulk  than  to 
the  value  of  the  volume. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Portrakwc  of  Quakerism,  as  taken  from  a  View  of  the  Mfyml  Eduetm 
Discipline t  peculiar  Cusionts,  BtUgious  Principles,  Political  and  CivU  (Ecw»9* 
and  Character,  cf  the  Society  0/ fvnemts,  i^^  Thomas  Clarrson,  M.  A.  Jnhf 
qf  several  E>suys  on  the  Suljcct  of  the  Sltwe  Trade,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo. 


DOMENICO  BERNINO,whode. 
dicated  a  History  of  all  Heie>ies  to 
<^.lemeut  XL,  s^ays  of  the  Quakers, 
thut  they  are  the  followers  of  James 


Naylor,  an  Eh<rlisbman,  who  as- 
sened  himself  to  be  Christ.  A  Mr. 
liugg  (who  had  crdwled  out  of  tba 
society,  aud  got  suu];^  in  tlicnigof 
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tlie  church)  says,  they  are  not  chris- 
tians; and  the  old  women  of  both 
genders,  who  now  write  letters 
aboutthem  tothe  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, say  they  are  papists.  To  ex- 
pect common  sense  from  all  writers 
(especially  from  controversial  ones,) 
would  be  asking  too  much,  but  the 
world  has  a  right  to  expect  common 
hondsty  from  them ;  and  it  is  a 
breach  of  common  honesty,  either 
to  advance  an  accusation  against 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  without 
having  examined  into  its  truth,  or 
to  repeat  it,  when  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  false,  and  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Clarkson  is,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  expression,  wtll  known  to 
the  world.  What  Bartolom6  de  las 
Casas  did  for  the  American- Indians, 
be  has  done  for  the  Negroes,  with 
the  same  humanity,  the  same  zeal, 
the  same  self-devotement,  and  with 
more  consistency.  If  there  be  one 
roan  living  who  has  laboured  more 
earnestly  "than  all  others,  for  the 
good  of^his  fellow  creatures,  Tho- 
mas Clarkson  is  that  man. 

The  motives  which  induced  Mr. 
Clarkson  to  treat  upon  the  present 
subject,  are  thus  stated  in  nis  in- 
troduction. 

"  FROM  Ihc  vear  1787,  when  I  began 
to  devote  my  lauours  (o  the  abolition  of 
the  SIave-traar>  I  was  thrown  frequently 
into  the  company  of  the  people  called 
Quakers.  These  people  had  been  then 
long  unanimous  upon  this  subject.  In- 
de^,  they  had  placed  it  among  the  ar- 
ticles oftheir  religious  discipline.  Their 
houses  were  of  cour:(e  open  to  me  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  I  came  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  living  manners, 
which  no  other  person,  who  was  not  a 

'Quaker>  could  have  easily  obtained. 

'•  As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  or  at  least  of  so  much  of  it 
as  lo  feel  that  it  was  considerable,  I  con- 
ceived a  desire  of  writing  their  moral 
history.      I  belFevcd  that  I  should    be 

^le  to  exhibit  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
many  excellent  customs  of  which  they 

"Were   ignorant,  but  which  it   might  be 

mefal  lo  them  to  know.     I  believed^  too. 


that  I  should  be  sflfbrding  to  the  Quakers 
themsielves  some  lessons  of  utilily,  by  let- 
ting them  see,  as  it  were  in  a  glasit,  Ihe 
reflection  of  their  own  images.  I  ftl'-^ 
also  a  great  desire*  amidst  these  consit 
derations,  to  do  litem  justice;  for  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  had  invented  many 
expressions  concerning  them  to  the  de- 
triment of  their  character,  which  their 
conduct  never  *gave  me  reason  to  sup- 
pose,  during  al)  my  intercourse  with 
them,  lobe  true. 

'*  Nor  was  I  without  the  beliefthat^uch 
a  history  might  afford  entertainment  to 
many.  The  Quakers*  as  every-body 
knows,  differ  more  than  even  many  fo* 
reigners  do  from  iheir  own  countrymen. 
They  adopt  a  singular  mode  of  language. 
Their  domestic  cu<«toms  are  peculiar* 
They  have  renounced  religious  ceremo- 
nies, which  all  other  Christian^!,  in  some 
form  or  other,  have  retained.  They  are 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  islanders 
by  their  dress.  These  differences  are 
^reat  and  striking;  and  I  thought,  there-^ 
fore,  that  those  who  were  curious  in  the 
developement  of  character,  might  be 
gratified  in  knowing  the  principles 
which  produced  such  numerous  excep- 
tions firom  tlie  general  practices  of  tlie 
world. 

"  But  though  I  had  conceived  from  the 
operation  of  these  sentiments  upon  my 
mind,  as  long  ago  as  I  have  stated,  a 
strong  desire  to  write  the  moral  history  of 
the  Quakers,  yet  my  incessant  occupa- 
tions on  the  subjei't  of  the  Slave-trade, 
and  indisposition  of  body  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  mental  exer- 
tions necessary  in  such  a  cause,  prevent- 
ed me  from  attempting  my  design.  At 
length  these  causes  of  prevention  ceased* 
But  when,  after  this,  ihc  subject  recur- 
red, I  did  not  scera  to  have  the  industry 
and  perseverance,  though  I  had  si  ill  the 
inclination  left,  ibr  the  undertakings 
Tmie,  however,  continued  to  steal  on, 
till  at  length  I  began  to  be  apprehensive, 
but  more  |)articulariy  within  the  last  two 
years,  that  if  I  were  to  delay  my  work 
much  longer  linightnoi  live  to  begin  it 
at  all.  This  cpnsitleration  operated  upon 
me.  But  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  ano* 
ther;  namely,  that  if  I  were  not  to  put 
my  hand  to  the  tnsk,  the  Quakers  would 
probably  continue  to  be  as  little  known 
to  their  fellow-citizens  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent.   For  I  did  nut  see  who  was  ever 

Qq  2 
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to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 

them." 

The  infroduction  contains  a  brief 
alietch  of  the   life  and  labours  of 
George  Fox,  the  fomider  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  perhaps  the  only  founder  of 
any  rehgious  sect  or  order,  in  whom 
DO  love  of  power,  no  latent  feeling 
of  ambition,  no  taint  of  worldiiness, 
can  be  discovered.     Upon  the  his- 
tory of  Quakerism,    Mr.  Clarlvson 
has  not  touched ;  we  wish  he  liad 
devoted  an  introductory  volume  to 
ii.    Soweil's  is,  on  many  accounts,  a 
Mghty  curious  and  valuable  book; 
it  is  not  only  the  longest,  but  pro- 
bably also  the  best  written  English 
work  by   a  foreigner:    it  conveys 
tnuch   information   concerning   the 
state  of  England,  which  would  vainly 
be  sought  in  more  celebrated  au- 
thors;   and   it    furnishes  abundaut 
matter  of  fruitful  thonehts  for  those 
persons  who  do  not  like  plain  truth 
the  loss  for  being  told  in  plain  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  able  to  extract 
the  philosophy  of  history  forthem- 
iclves.    They  who  buy  the  article 
ready  made,   had  neeu  beware  of 
counterfeits!      But  a  summary    of 
that  history  in  which  impulse  should 
not  be  represented  as  inspiration, 
in  which  the  same  facts  should  be 
hunianiy    accounted    for,     enthu- 
-  si»sm  traced  from  its  origin  in  the 
human  mind  to    its    ivSayoMnA,   its 
natural   and    easy  death,   and  the 
great  truth  established  that  a  peo- 
ple whose  principle  it  is  never  to 
fesist  evil,  and  always  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  it,  cannot  be  crushed 
by  any  exertion  of  human  power 
short  of  universal  oiassacre  j— such 
a  summary  would  be  as  acceptable 
as  useful  to  the  public     Mr.  Clark- 
son    could    execute  it  well,     and 
would   be  well  employed  in  exe- 
cutin:!  it. 


"  George  Fox  never  gave,  while  living, 
nor  left,  after  his  death,  any  dcfinilioo 
of  Quakerism.  He  left,  however,  hb 
journal  behind  him ;  and  he  left,  whatisrf 
equal  importance,  hh  example.  Con- 
Lining  these  with  the  sentiments  an^ 
practice  of  the  early  Quakers,  1  maj 
state  in  a  few  words  what  Quakeris&it, 
jor  at  least  what  we  may  suppose  George 
Fox  intended  it  to  be. 

«*  Quakerism  may  be  defined  to  beia 
attempt,  under  the  divine  influence,  it 
practical  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
carried.     Those  who  profess  it  consider 
themselves  bound  to  regulate  ihdr  opiD- 
ions,  words,  actions,  and  even  oiUwinl 
demeanour,    by    Chrislianity,    and  bf 
Christianity  alone.    They  consider Ibea- 
sclves  bound  to  give  up  such  of  the  cus- 
toms or  fashions  of  men,  howeyer  geoe- 
ral  or  generally  approved,  as  militate,  a 
any  manner,  against  the  letter  or  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Gospel.     Hejice,  they  mix  Ij 
little  with  the  world,  that  they  nay  « 
less  liable  to  imbibe  its  spirit    Hence, 
George  Fox  made  a  distinction  bct«« 
the   members  of  his    own  sociely  vA 
others,  by  the  different  appellaiiaw" 
Friends,   and    People   of  the  Wodt 
They  consider  themselves  also  under  is 
obligation  to  follow  virtue,  not  ordinanj. 
but  even    to  death.     For  they  ^nm 
never  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  conscienctj 
and,  therefore,  if  any  ordinances  of aa 
are  enjoined  them,  which  they  think  t» 
be  contrary  to  the  divine  will,  they  » 
iieve  it  right  not  to  submit  to  tbeffl,  W 
rather,  alter  the  example  of  the  Apostw 
and  primitive  Christians,  to  suffer  sr) 
loss,  penalty,   or  inconvenience,  wb^* 
may  result  to  them  for  so  doing. 

*'  This  then,  in  a  few  words,  b  tf- 
neral  definition  of  Quakerism*.  J^-^ 
as  we  see,  a  most  strict  profewwa* 
practical  virtue  under  the  direction « 
Chrisftanity,  and  such  as  whenwccfl- 
sider  the  'infirmities  of  human  laiajfj 
and  the  lempUtions  that  daily  surro*^ 
it,  it  roust  be  exceedingly  difiicuU tola* 
ai  But  whatever  diflicuIUes  may  1b« 
lain  in  the  way;  or  however,  on  <• 
couiit  of  the  necessary  weaknc«o»* 
man  nature,thebest  individuals  amoo^y* 


•  I  wish  to  be  understood,  in  writing  this  work,  that  I  can  give  no  accoanU 
wiU  be  applicable  to  all  under  ihe  name  of  Quakers.     My  account  wiU  ^^?^ 
Niegent-iai  pracuce^  or  that  which  ouglit  l(^  bo  the  practice,  o!  tho.e  wbopwc^ 
Quakerisitt.'* 
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Qaalcers  may  have  fiHen  below  the  pat- 
tern of  excellence  which  they  have  copied, 
nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  the  re- 
sult has  been, — that  the  whole  society, 
as  a  body,  have  obtained  from  their 
countrymen  the  character  of  a  moral  peo- 
ple." 

These  means  Mr.  Clarkson  states 
to  be  their  Monil  Education,  their 
Discipline,  their  Peculiar  Customs, 
and  their  Peculiar  Tenets  of  Re- 
ligion. 

Moral  Education.  The  quakers 
forbid  all  ^ames  of  chance,  cards, 
(lice,  a/id  such  amusements :  they 
say,  that  the  abuse  and  use  are  in- 
separably connected:  such  games 
would  not  be  resorted  to,  unless 
they  excited  hopes  and  fears,  and 
the  aim  of  their  sj'stem,  is  as  much 
as  possible,  to  keep  the  mind  tran- 
quil. If  thought  is  required  at 
them  they  cease  to  be  relaxation  ; 
and  thought  is  unworthily  employed 
upon  such  subjects.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  they  prohibit  adventur- 
ing in  the  lottery,  and  all  specu- 
lations which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  gambling. 

They  forbid  music  both  vocal  and 
instrumental.  Instrumental  music, 
they  argue,  is  not  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  character, 
and  affords  no  solid  ground  of  com- 
fort, nor  of^true  ulevation  of  mind. 
They  sav,  it  is  a  sensual  gratifica- 
tion. This  is  true,  but  it  is  an  in- 
tellectual gratification  as  well,  and 
is  the  only  sensual  one,  which  can 
be  made  so.  It  is  better  to  despise 
these  things,  than  to  prohibit  tliem. 
The  quakers  might  safely  permit 
all  their  members,  who  have  musi- 
cal talents,  to  indulge  them,  the 
number  would  be  very  small,  and 
they  might  trust  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  society,  to  prevent  those 
who  had  no  such  talents,  from 
wasting  their  own  time,  and  tor- 
turing the  ears  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. The  danger,  which  they 
ulledge,  that  music  would  Ic;id 
them  to  public  meetings,  is  averted 


by  the  prohibition,  against  all  placi's 
of  public  diversion.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  vocal  music  is  even  less  de- 
fensible. It  is,  aduDdtted,  that 
singing  in  itself,  is  no  more  immo- 
ral than  reading,  but  they  urge,  that 
*'  as  vocal  music  articulates  ideas,  it 
may  convey  poison  to  the  mind,* 
and  that  the  greater  number  of . 
songs  are,  according  to  their  pecu- 
liar opinions,  immoral.  True,  but 
they  might  make  such  songs  as  they 
approve,  tor  themselves,  and  if  they 
were  good,  they  would  get  beyond 
the  society,  and  tend  to  supersede 
what  they  complain  of.  Singing  is 
almost  as  natural  as  speakinc;;  the 
quaker  sermons  are  rather  chanted 
than  spoken.  If  they  were  engaged 
more  in  agriculture,  or  in  naviga- 
tion, they  would  find  its  use.  There 
is  also  a  moral  use  in  it,  if  it  does 
not  bring  good  thoughts,  it  may 
prevent  evil  ones.  Whistling  to 
keep  away  the  ghosts  in  the  church^ 
vara,  is  a  receipt  which  every  scbooU 
boy,  whose  way  has  lain  through 
one,  knows  to  be  efficacious.  Sing* 
ing  to  keep  the  devil  away,  is  not 
jess  so ;  in  wiser  language,  there 
are,  and  must  be  times,  when  the 
faculties  ar^  unemployeil,  and  at 
such  times,  thoughts  come  into  the 
head,  we  know  not  how,  like  the 
wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 
The  girl  of  sixteen  is  better  and 
safelier  employed  in  innocently  mo-* 
dnlating  her  sweet  voice  to  measur- 
ed sounds,  than  in  dreaming  with 
her  eyes  open.  Some  catholics  cross 
themselves  whenever  they  gape, 
le^t  the  devil  should  take  tliat  (]Fp- 
portunity,  and  jump  down  thrir 
throats ;  it  is  when  the  mind  isi 
gaping,  that  he  gets  in.  The  old 
priest  at  Mansetter,  rec«.mmt'nded 
tobacco  and  psalm-singint^  lo  Gee ^rt^e 
Fox;  he  who  writes thi^,  has  as  lit- 
tle taste  for  cither,  as  Gcbrg  ^  Fox 
himself,  and  moreover  believes  t'lat 
his  was  a  good  spirit ;  but  music 
and  fumigation  are  receipts  a-^anibt 
an  evil  one,  as  old  as  the  duy^s  of 
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King  David  and  Tobias.  These 
thinp  are  useful,  because  they 
lull  idleness,  and  prevent  vacuity. 

The  quakers  prohibit  their  mem- 
bers from  going  to  the  theatre.  It 
should  seem  tliat  the  police  might 
remove  their  most  reasonable  ob- 
jection. They  have  others  of  a  sub- 
tler nature.  They  object  to  the 
effects  of  histrionisin  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  actor,  as  necessa- 
rily tending  to  sophisticate  him:  in 
this  there  mav  be  some  truth, 
though  probably,  not  much ;  but 
in  representing  it  as  hypocrisy,  there 
is  none.  They  object  to  the  usual 
morals  of  the  drama,  with  good 
reason  ;  its  false  heroism,  false  ho- 
nour, false  sentimentability  are  of- 
ten abominable,  and  the  custom  of 
making  love  the  main  busine.ss,  is 
more  mischievous  than  either.  They 
object  to  it  as  occasioning  that  ex- 
citement of  ntind,  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  their  system  to  pre- 
vent. But  this  is  a  healthy  excite- 
ment ;  it  is  indigiiation  without  an- 
ger, and  sorrow  without  pain. 
Children  probably  derive  much 
good  from  the  theatre,  nothing 
kindles  their  imagination  so  harm- 
lessly. They  object  to  it,  as  lead- 
ing people  from  home,  this  objec- 
tion is  valid. 

They  forbid  dancing.  This  was 
at  first  done  from  superstitious  mo- 
tives, upon  the  nonsensical  notions 
of  the  Aibigcnscs,  that  all  the  ten 
commandments  were  broken  by 
dancing,  and  every  step  in  a  dance, 
waR  a  step  towards  hell.  Mr.  Clark- 
son  has  drawn  up  a  more  rational 
plea,  which  I  am  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  dispute,  but  this  too  is 
one  of  those  things,  which  it  is 
better  to  despise,  than  to  prohibit.; 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  prove, 
that  it  is  ridiculous,  tlian  that  it  is 
wicked.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
novel  reading ;  prohibition  is  likely 
to  excite  curiosity. 

They  prohibit  field  sports,and  all 


such  as  are  any  way  connected  with 
the  infliction  of  pain  upon  animals ; 
such  sports  may  be  indulged  In 
without  injury  to  the  moial  feeling, 
by  those  who  have  never  thought 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  who  hav- 
ing thought  upon  it,  still  indolges 
in  them,  hanlens  his  heart. 

The  objections  to  this  system  of 
education  are  stated  by  Mr.  ClarL 
son,  and  the  reply  which  the  quakei^ 
would  make,  lie  then  thus  tries 
the  system  by  its  effects. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  may  rjww, 
that  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  '  it  is  difi- 
cult  to  put  old  beads  on  young  shoukWn.' 
The  Quakers,  however,  do  this  more 
clTectually  than  any  <Hhf  r  people.  It 
hnsi  often  been  observed  thai  a  Quaker- 
boy  has  an  unnatural  appearance.  Thii 
idea  has  ari.<en  from  his  dress  and  bii 
sedaleness,  which,  together,  have  pro- 
duced an  appearance  of  age  aboFClbc 
youth  in  bis  counlenance,  or  thertature 
of  his  person.  This,  however,  is  coo- 
fcssing,  in  some  degree,  in  the  case  bfr 
fore  us,  that  the  discretion  of  age  Va« 
appeared  upon  youthful  shoulders,  kis 
certainly  an  undeniable  fact,  tli»l  the 
youth  of  this  Society,  generally  speakiagi 
get  earlier  into  a  knowledge  of  ju4ie»* 
timents,  or  into  a  knowjedge  ol  human 
nature,  or  into  a  knowledge  of  ibetnie 
wisdom  of  life,  than  those  of  the  worM 
at  large.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to 
hear  young  Quakers  talk  of  the  (bllyW 
vanity  ot  pursuits^in  which  per«« 
older  than  themselves  were  then  embay- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  pleasure,  and 
which  the  same  persons  have  aficrwanli 
found  to  have  been  the  pursuits  only  of 
uneasiness  and  pain.*' 

"  I  know  of  no  fact  more  strikinjj  of 
more  true  in  the  Quaker-bi<torj  thaa 
this,  namely,  that  the  young  Quaker, 
who  is  educated  as  a  Quaker,  gets  sucb 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  paths  to  wisdom  and  happiness,  at 
an  early  age,  that,  though  he  is  known 
to  be  a  young  mariner  by  the  youth  dis- 
played in  his  countenance,  he  is  enabled 
to  conduct  his  bark  through  the  danger* 
ous  rocks  and  shoals  of  lifi?,  with  greatef 
safety  than  many  others  who  have  bee^ 
longeron  the  ocean  of  his  probaticoarj 
world.  '  * 
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•",1  may  observe,  again,  as  the  second 
act»  thai  it  is  nol  unusual  to  hear  persons 
ay  that  you  seldom  see  a  disorderly  Qua* 
:er,  or  that  a  Quaker-prostitute  or  a 
tuaker-crimtnal  is  unknown.  These 
Icclarations,  frequently  and  openly 
aade»  show  at  least  that  there  is  an 
opinion  among  the  world  at  large  that 
be  Quakers  are  a  moral  people. 

"  The  mention  of  this  last  fact  leads 
ne  to  the  notice  and  the  correction  of 
n  error  which  I  have  found  to  have 
»een  taken  up  by  individual*.  It  is 
aid  by  these  that  the  Quakers  are  very 
vary  with  respect  to  their  disorderly 
aembers ;  for  that  when  any  of  them  be- 
lave  ill  they  are  expelled  the  Society,  in 
cder  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgrace  of  a 
lad  character.  Thus,  if  a  Quaker-wo- 
aan  were  discovered  to  be  a  prostitute, 
tf  a  Quaker-man  to  be  taken  up  for  a 
riminal  offence,  no  disgrace  could  attach 
o  this  Society,  as  it  would  to  others ;  for 
Fin  the  course  of  a  week,  after  a  disco- 
very had  been  made  of  their  several  of- 
ences,  any  person  were  to  state  that 
wo  Quaker-members  had  become  in  fa- 
nous,  it  would  be  retorted  upon  him 
bat  they  were  not  members  of  the  So^ 
iety. 

«*  It  will  be  proper  to  observe  upon 
be  subject  of  this  error,  that  it  is  not  so 
►robable  that  the  Quakers  would  disown 
hese,  after  th6  discovery  of  their  infamy, 
[>  get  rid  of  any  stain  upon  the  character 
tf  the  Society,  as  it  is  that  these  persons, 
Mig  before  the  facts  could  be  known, 
ftd  been  both  admoni^ihed  and  disown- 
d.  For  there  is  great  truth  in  the  old 
jaxim,— *  Nemo  fuit  repenle  turpissi-' 
nus,'  or  '  no  man  was  ever  all  at  once 
.  rogue.* 

"  So  in  the  case  of  these  persons,  as  of 
11  others,  they  must  have  been  vicious 
y  degrees:  they  must  have  shown 
^mptoms  of  some  deviations  fromretti- 
ude,  before  the  measure  of  their  ini^ 
uity  could  have  been  completed.  But  by 
be  constitution  of  Quakferisra,  as  will 
ppear  soon,  no  person  of  the  Society  can 
e  found  erring,  even  for  the  first  time, 
yitthout  being  liable  to  be  ftfivatoly  ad- 
lonished.  These  ^monitions  may  be 
epeated  for  weeks,  or  for  months,  or 
VCD  for  years,  before  the  subjects  of 
lem  are  pronounced  so  incorrigible  as  to 
«  disowned.  There  is  great  reason  ihcre- 
pre  to  presuQiei  iQ  the  c«s«  btfor«  uip 


though  theoffendersinquestionwould  have 
undoubtedly  been  disowned  by  the  Qua- 
kers, after  they  were  known  to  be  such, 
yet  that  they  had  been  disowned  long  be- 
fore their  Offences  had  been  made  pub- 
lic." 


Discipline  of  the  Quakers.  This 
the  author  divides  ihto  two  parts, 
tlie  Regulation  of  the  Internal  Af- 
fairs ot  the  Society,  and  the  Cog- 
nisance of  immQral  conduct. 

The  great  principle  upon  which 
this  latter  branch  of  their  discipline 
is  founded  is,  that  every  Christian  is 
bound  to  watch  oveR  another  for 
his  good.    There  are  therefore,  in 
every  meeting,  two  or  more  persona 
of  each  sex  appointed  as  overseers, 
to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
congregation.    If  they  perceive  any 
member  acting  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  society,    it  is  their 
duty  to  admonish  him  in   private, 
a  duty  which  any  individual  of  the 
society  may,  and  ought  to  perform, 
but  which  they  are  especially  called 
upon  to  discharge.     When  private 
admonishment  has  been   patiently 
andineffectually  tried,  the  overseer 
opens  the-matter  to  one  of  his  col- 
leagues,  or  to  one  or  more  serious 
members,    and  thi^   jointly  visit 
the    offender.    The   affair  is  now 
more  public,  but  still  it  is  not  spoken 
of  abroad.  If  this  fails,  and  the  case 
is  of  a  serious  nature,  it  is  laid  be- 
fore the  monthly  meeting,  and  a 
committee    is   appointed    to    wait 
upon  him.     It  is  now  a  public  act  of 
the  society,  and  is  no  longer  called 
adimmshing,  but  dealing;  and' the 
person  offending,  is  excluded  from 
the  meetings  for  discipline,  though 
not  from  those  for  worship.     If  he 
acknowledges  his  error,  the  matter 
is  at  an  end ;  if  he  persist,  a  report 
is  made  accordingly  to  the  monthly 
meeting,  and  heis  publicly  excluded 
from  membership,  or  in  their  lan- 
guage rfw^wwcri.     He  may  appeal  to 
a  quarterly  meeting,  and  from  that 
to  the  yearly  one,  which  is  the  ge- 
neral council  of  the  society.    And 
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if  the  sentence  be  confirmed  by  this 
supreme  autbo.itj,  be  may  at  any 
time  be  readmitted  upon  due  proof 
of  his  amendment. 

By  these  montbiv,  quarterly  and 
yearly  meetings,  their  discipline  is 
caniedon.  Each  little  district  or  dio- 
cese has  its  monthly  meet  ing,t  o  which 
deputies  of  both  sexes  are  sent  from 
all  the  congregations  or  parishes 
within  its  limits.  These  deputies 
are  charged  with  the  business  of 
their  respective  meetings,  and  there- 
fore must  appear,  but  it  is  expected 
that  all  who  can  conveniently  attend 
should  be  present.  The  women 
transact  the  business  of  their  sex 
aparL  This  is  the  only  community 
in  which  women  are  admitted  to  a 
share  in  public  concerns,  but  the 
business  of  the  society  as  a  body, 
is  transacted  by  the  men.  This 
chiefiy  relates  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  births, 
marriages  and  Minerals,  admis* 
sinns,  and  expulsions.  As  then 
monthly  meetings  take  cognizance 
of  the  separate  congregations,  the 
quarterly  mcvtinjis  are  in  like  man- 
ner at  tendeil  by  deputies  from  these ; 
still  however,  all  within  this  wider 
circuit  are  expected  to  be  present, 
if  ti  tey  can :  and  deputies  irom  these 
hiirher  assemblies  go  to  the  great 
yearly  meeting,  where  also  as 
many  members  of  the  whole  society 
as  can  conveniently  appear,  ai^ 
present. 

*'  I  may  mention  here  t«o  circum- 
stances that  are  wortliy  of  notice  on  these 
rccasions. 

**   It  n.ay  be  observed  that  whether 

.cJ   i  .^ir.e*^  a$  iha:  which  I  have  just 

•  ..   'ed,  or  any  olany  other  son,  comes 

•    :<   •'  the  yearly  mvelin)^  at  large,  it  is 

iiii«<,  not  b)   the   influence  of  nimi- 

.  but  by  the  weight  of  religiou^scha- 

.  --r.     A'i  most  subjects  afford  cause  for 

tw-reiice  o>' opinion,  «o  the  Quakers 

>  meeting  are  found  laKJiig  iheii  dif^ 

r.       :  sides  ol  liie  argument  as  tliey  be- 


lieve it  riglit.    Tliose,  howeTcr,  iH» 
are  in  opposition  to  any  mcanire,  iftkei 
perceive  by  the  tarn  the  debate  tako  » 
ther  that  they  are  going  again^  the  g» 
neral  will,  or  thai  Ibey  are  oppouo]^  ibe 
sentinents  of  members  of  high  nol1iI^ 
putation  in  the  Society,  give  waj.    AbI 
fo  br  do  the  Quakers  carry  their  condeu 
cen^ion  on  these  occasions,  that  if  a  few 
antient  and  respectable  individuaU  seen 
to  be  dissatiiified  with  any  measure  that 
may  have  been  proposed,  though  oliier- 
wise  respectably  supported,  the  meanire 
is  frequently  postponed,  «>ut  of  tender* 
ness  to  the  feelings  of  such  roeirbcni 
and  from  a  desire  of  gaining  tbtm  b 
time  by  forbearance.     But  in  whaterct 
way  the  question  before  them  is  setlH 
no  division  is  ever  called  for.    No  count- 
ing of  numbers  is  albwed.     No  promt 
is  suffered  to  be  entered.     In  such  a  ca« 
there  can  be  no  osteniible  Wader  of  uj 
party :  no  ottensible  minority  or  majori- 
ty     The  Quakers  are  of  opinion  (iat 
such  things,  if  avowed,  would  be  incon- 
sistent   with    their    profession.     They 
would  lead*  also,  to  broils  and  divisions, 
and  ultimately  to  the  detriment  of  the  So- 
ciety.    Every  measure,  therefore,  is  set- 
tled by   the  Quakers  at  this  meeting  in 
tl;e  way  I  have  mentioned,  in  brothdy 
love,  and,  a<  the  name  of  the'Soddj 
signifies,  as  Friends. 

"  The  other  remarkable  ciminstaacf 
is,  that  there  is  no  ostensible  preddeoli 
or  head*,  of  this  great  asserobl>,  nor  any 
ostensible  president,  or  head,  ofanjooe 
of  its  committees;  and  yet  the  busioeft 
of  the  Society  is  conducted  in  as  ordeiiy 
a  manner  as  it  is  possible  to  be  among 
any  body  of  men  where  the  number  b  « 
great,  and  where  every  individual  bast 
right  to  speak." 

"  Such  is  the  organization  of  the  disa- 
pline  or  govemn^ent  of  the  Quakers 
Nor  may  it  improperly  be  called  if^ 
vernment,  when  we  con^dcr  that,  be- 
sides all  matters  relating  to  the  church,  it 
takes  cognizance  of  the  aictions  of  Qut- 
kers  to  Quakers,  and  of  these  to  Iheir 
fellow -citizens;  and  of  these,  again,  ts 
the  stale;  in  fact,  of  all  actions  of  Qua- 
kers,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of  the  So* 
ciety,  as  soon  as  tliey  are  known,  ft 
gives  out  its  prohibitions.     It  marks  il^ 


J!iri<t  is  supposed  by  the  Quakers  to  be  the  bead,  under  whose  guidance  al^ 
dcliberalious  ought  to  take  place. 
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crimes.  It  imposes  officer  on  its  subjects. 

It  calls  them  to  disciplinary  duties.  This 

government,  however,  notwithstanding 

its  power,  has,  as  I  observed  before,  no 

president  or  head,  either  permanent  or 

temporary*.  There  is  no  first  man  through 

the  whole  Society.     Neither  has  it  any 

balge  of  office,  or  mace,  or  constable  s 

staff,  or  sword.     It  may  be  observed, 

aho,  that  it  has  no  office  of  emolument  by 

which  its  hands   can  be  streng^thened, 

neither  minister,  ^Ider,  clerkf ,  over- 
seer, or  deputy,  being  paid  :  and  yet 

Its  administration  is  firmly  conducted, 

and  its  laws  are  better  obeyed  than  laws 

by  persons  under  any  other  denomination 

or  government.  The  constant  assemblage 

of  the  Quakers  at  their  places  of  worship, 

and  their  unwearied  attendances  at  the 

monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  which 

^hey  must  often  frequent  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  their  own  personal  inconveni- 
ence and  to  the  hindrance  of  their  worldly 

concerns,  must  be  admitted,  in  part,  as 

proofs  of  this  last  remark.     But  when  we 

consider  them  as  a  distinct  people,  dif* 

fering  in  their  manner  of  speech  and  in 

their  dress  and  customs  from  others,  re- 
belling against  fashion  and  the  fadiiona- 

ble  world,  and  likely  therefore  to  be- 
come rather  the  objects  of  ridicule  than 

of  praise;  when  we  consider  these  things, 

and  their  steady  and  rigid  perseverance 

rn  the  singular  rules  and  custom^  of  the 

Society,  we  cannot  but  regard  their  obe» 

cliehce  to  their  own  discipline,  which 

makes  a  point  of  the  observance  of  such 
distinctions,  as  extraordinary* 

**  This  singular  obedience,  however, 
to  the  laws  of  the  Society  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  three  principles.     In  the 
first  place,  in  no  society  is  there  so  much 
vigilance  over  the  conduct  of  its  members 
as  m  that  of  the  Quakers,  as  this  history 
of  their  disjcipKne  must  have  already  ma- 
il ifrsted.     This  vigilance,  of  course,  can- 
riol  miss  of  its  cflfect.     But  a  second  cause 
is  the  following: — The  Quaker-laws  and 
regulations  arc  not  made  by  any  one  per- 
son, nor  by  any  number  even  of  deputies. 
They  are  made  by  themselves,  that  is,  by 
the  Society  in  yearly  meeting  assembled. 
If  a  bad  law,  or  the  repeal  of  a  good  one, 
l>e  proposed,  every,  one  present,  without 

f  This  government  or  discipline  is  considered  as  a  theocracy. 
+  The  clerk  who  keeps  the  records  of  the  Society  in  London  is  the  only  persoi^ 
lybo  has  a  saiary. 


distinction,  has  a  right  to  speak  against 
the  motion.  The  proposition  cannot  pass 
against  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  If  per 
sons  are  not  present,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
Thus  it  happens  that  every  law  passed  at 
the  yearly  meeting  may  be  considered,  in 
some  measure,  as  (he  law  of  every  Qua- 
ker's own  making,  or  as  the  law  of  hi* 
own  will:  and  people  are  much  more 
likely  to  follow  regulations  made  by  their 
own  consent,  than  those  which  are  mad6 
against  it.'' 

Peculiar  Customs  of  the  Quakers. 
The  costume  of  the  quakers  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Clarkson  sh6ws,  that 
it  was  not  singular  OFi^ii>ally,  but 
has  become  so,  being  the  common 
dress  of  grave  people,  when  the 
sect  began.  It  has,  tiowever,  obvi-? 
ously  been  altered  of  late  years,  and 
is  at  present,  precisely  what  it  should 
be,  to  answer  the  end  proposed  in 
the  best  way,  it  distinguishes  them^ 
and  does  not  expose  them  to  ridi* 
cule.  They  generally  use  plain  and 
frugal  furnitnre;  in  this  they  arp 
to  be  commended,  they  seldom  or- 
nament their  rooms  with  prints,  antl 
still  more  rarely  with  portraits  ;  but 
prints  well  chosen,  are  excellent 
books  for  children,  and  it  might  be 
easily  shown,  that  if  portrait-paint-^ 
ing  is  not  the  highest  branch  of  the 
art,  it  is  that  which  produces  most 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  most  good. 

Their  peculiar  language  manit 
festly  originated  in  superstition, 
as  language  is  always  to  be  taken  at 
its  current  value.  Their  argument 
that  it  is  more  grammatically  cor- 
rect than  the  common  idiom  is 
childish,  and  they  themselves  sin 
against  syntax,  by  their  substitution 
of  thee  for  thou.  The  names  of  the 
days  and  the  months,  mi^irht  also 
have  been  sufTei-ed  to  remain  unal- 
tered ;  if  a  quaker  writes  poetry,  he 
will  find,  that  Fifth  Month  will  not 
do  as  well  as  Mar/.  To  their  modes 
of  address  and  salutation,  there  can 
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be  no  reasonable  objection,  these 
things,  like  language,  are  to  be 
taken  as  theV  are  meant. 

They  ar^  uie  only  class  of  dissen- 
ters, whose  form  of  marriafi^e  is 
recognised  by  the  laws  of  England, 
thejiarties  take  each  other  by  the 
hand  at  a  public  meeting,  and  de- 
clare that  they  take  each  other  a^ 
husband  and  wife.  Whoever  mar- 
ries out  of  the  society  is  disowned, 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  cusownment.  Mr. 
^  Ciarkson  has  well  shown  the  neces- 
'  >ity  of  this  rigour.  More  women 
trausgress  in  this  particular,  than 
nnen,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
the  men  cannot  get  better  wives  out 
of  their  own  communion,  and  the 
women  may  perhaps  get  better  hus- 
bands. Knowledge  is  becoming 
more  general  among  them,  and  this 
will  cease  to  be  the  case. 

In  their  funerals  they  have  ef- 
fected what  the  Scotch  aimed  at ; 
nothing  can  be  more  solemn  than 
theirs,  nothing  more  indecent  than 
those  of  the  kirk.  The  quake» 
carry  the  corpse  into  the  meet- 
ing, and  sit  in  silence,  as  at  a 
meeting  for  worship,  unless  any 
one  feel  an  impulse  to  address  the 
congregation.  They  pause  over  it, 
when  it  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
grave,  and  again  after  it  is  iuterred. 

And  ihi*  is  all ;— wle  ceremony  this. 
The  sighl  of  deaths  and  silence. — 

and  what  ceremony  can  be  more 
impressive! 

They  formerly  buried  in  their 
fields  and  gardens  like  the  patri- 
archs; it  is  to  be  wished,  that  they 
had  continued  tliis,'  and  that  the 
practice  had  become  universal.Now, 
however,  they  have  their  burial- 
yards,  like  other  communities,  and 
as  it  is  their  principle  to  discourage 
all  useless  and  enfeebling  feelings, 
they  have  no  tomb-stones,  and  no 
family  vaults.  They  are  truly, 
what  the  Fr^ciscahs  falsely  style 


themselves,  the  Chrisdan  Stoia 
A  record,  however,  of  the  dead,  if 
his  virtues  have  been  such  as  to  de- 
serve to  be  recorded,  is  entered  in 
the  minutes  of  the  monthly  meeting 
to  which  he  belcmged.  They  wear 
DO  mourning. 

Their  chiidien  ought  tobebron^ 
up  to  some  employment,  according 
to  the  principles  which  they  profess, 
but  those  principles  exclude  them 
from  many  branches  of  trade,  and 
from  -all  the  professions  except  that 
of  medicine,  in  which  very  few  can 
find  room.  A  few  also  practise 
conveyancing.  Their  abborreoee 
of  tythes  has  induced  them  rery 
generally  to  forsake  agricultoral 
pursuits,  and  to  live  in  towns.  Ori- 
ginally, they  were  cliiefly  country- 
men, and  ihis  change  has  been  de- 
trimental to  the  society.  It  has  in- 
creased their  wealth,  and  lessened 
their  numbers,  for  the  chililreo  of 
the  rich  generally  forsake  their  so- 
ciety. 

The  quakers  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  examine  their  accooots. 
When  any  one  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
his  aflairs  are  inspected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  his  own  monthly  meeting, 
and  if  it  apjpears  that  his  Sankniptc; 
has  been  the  effect  of  miscoDoaii 
he  is  disowned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
unavoidable  misfortune,  no  blame  is 
imputed  to  him.  But  even  after 
his  certificate  has  been  signed,  and 
he  is  thus  legally  discharged,  do 
collection  for  the  poor,  nor  any  con- 
tribution to  the  society,  will  ever  he 
accepted  from  him,  till  he  ha3  paid 
his  creditors  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing ;  their  principle  is  that  a  man 
can  have  nottiing  to  give,  while  he 
owes  any  thing  to  another. 

However  subject  to  anger  qualen 
may  be  like  other  meny  it  does  not 
lead  to  the  sapde  mischievous  effects, 
Their  principles  prohibit  all  vio- 
lence. If  a  didference  arises  betn^een 
two  of  the  society , they  have  recourse 
toart^itration,  to  go  tol^w  is]r^[ardfd 
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as  an  offence.-  The  good  effects  of 
this  custom  are  obvious.  Recourse 
to  the  law  is  allowed  in  a  dispute 
with  one  who  is  not  a  quaker,  but 
arbitration  is  generally  first  pro- 
posed. They  provide  for  their  own 
poor,  and  take  especial  care  of  the 
education  of  their  children. 

<*  It  is  a  remarkable  circiimMance, 
when  wc  consider  it  to  be  recommended 
ihat  Quaker-masters  of  families  should 
Lake  Quaker-servants,  that  persons  of  ihe 
btter  description  are  not  found  to  be 
Bufficienliy  numerous  for  those  who  want 
Lhcro.    This  is  probably  a  proof  ot  the 
ising  situation  of  this  Society.     U  is  re- 
markable again,  that  the  rich  have  by 
lo  means  their  proportion  of  such  ser- 
vants.   Those  of  the  wealthy  who  are 
•xemplary,  get  ihem  if  they  can.  Others 
iecline  their  services.     Of  these  stime  do 
t  from  good  motives;  for  knowing  that 
tt  would  be  difficult  to  make  up  their 
;ompIcment  of  servants  from  the  Society, 
hey  do  not  wish  to  break  in  upon  the 
rusioms  and  morals  of  those  belonging  to 
t   by  mixing  them  with  oti»ers.     ihe 
est,  who  mix  more  wiih  the  world, 
L$  I  have  been  informed,  are  feartul  ot 
laving  them,  lest  they  should  be  over- 
leers  of  their  words  and  manners.    For 
t  is  in  the  essence  of  the  Quaker-disci- 
jline,  as  I  observed  upon  ihat  subject, 
hat  every  member  should  watch  over 
mother  for  his  good.     There  are  no  ex- 
•eplions  as  to  persons.    The  servant  has 
IS  much  right  to  watch  over  his  master 
jvilh  respect  to  his  religious  conduct  and 
:onversalion,  as  the  master  over  Ins  ser- 
vant ;  and  he  has  also  a  right,  if  his  mas- 
er  violates  the  discipline,  to  speak  to 
lim,  in  a  respectful  manner,  for  so  doing, 
sjor  would  a  Quaker- servant,  if  he  were 
yell  grounded  in  the  principles  of  ihe 
kxriety,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  want 
he  courage  to  speak  his  mind  upon  such 
►ccasion.*.    There  have  been  instances 
vhere  this  has  happened,  and  where  the 
aaster.  in  the  tr*e  spirit  of  his  religion, 
las  not  feJt  himself  insulted  by  such  in- 
erference,  but  has  looked  upon  his  ser- 
•ant  afterwards  as  more  worthy  of  his 
onfidence  and  esteem.     Such  a  right, 
lowerer,  of  remon«l range  is,  I  presume, 
.ut  rarely  exercised." 

JReligion  of  the  2uaka;&,    It  would 


lead  us  too  far,  were  we  to  enter 
fully  into  this  very  curious  and  abl# 
part  of  this  work.  God ,  they  affirui, 
has  given  to  all,  besides  an  intel* 
lectual,  a  spiritual  understanding, 
to  some  in  a  greater  degree  than 
others,  as  to  the  prophets  and  apos,-' 
ties.  Christ  had  it  without  limit ; 
but  every  man  has  a  portion  of  the 
same  spirit  of  God,  as  a  primary 
and  infeUible  guide.  Mr.  Clarksou 
shows,  that  this  system  which  is  as 
philosophical  as  it  is  beautiful^  it 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  scrip- 
tures :  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought>  that  he  confounds  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the 
trinity,  and  advances  a  new  heresy. 

As  it  is  the  Spirit  which  alone 
can  qualify  for  the  ministry,  thej 
hold,  that  women  are  equally  qua- 
lified with  men,  and  accordingly 
many  of  their  preachers  arc  women. 
Their  discourses  are  supposed  to  be 
delivered  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit.  It  is  obvious, 
that  inclination  and  impulse  are 
then  confounded  with  inspiration, 
things  indeed,  w|;iich  can  seldom  be 
distinguished.  But  as  the  quaker's 
sermons  are  certainly  woi\-»e  than 
those  of  any  other  society,  except 
perhaps,  the  coarsest  Calvinists, 
this  fact  is  decisive  against  their  in- 
spiration. A  few  years  ago,  half 
the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
Rome,  rolled  their  eyes  about,  one 
of  them  however,  squinted,  and 
thereby  fairly  disproved  the  miracle 
to  every  body,  who  was  not  deter- 
mined to  believe  it. 

The  quakers  never  attempt  to 
explain,  what  the  scriptures  have  left 
obscure ;  on  such  subjects,  they 
are  humbly  and  wisely  silent.  Tale 
est  aiim  vcUe  scrutavc  inscruiabilia^ 
et  in-vesti^abilia  vcsligarcy  qtutle  est^ 
velle  invisibilia  videi^e,  et  iveffabilia 
fari.  They  therefore  seldom  use 
the  words  original  sin,  or  trinity^ 
It  would  be  well,  if  other  Chriitiaus 
imitated  them.  Their  seem_s  how-, 
ever,  at  present,  to  be  some  danger 
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of  their  deviating  in  this  point  from 
the  wisdom  of  their  predecessors. 
8ome  of  their  late  writers,  in  their 
%eal  against  certain  heretics,  have 
got  iivto  the  labyrinths  of  theology. 
We  once  heard  a  very  able  member 
of  the  society  say,  that  their  disci- 

Eline  had  grown  up  like  the  common 
iw  of  the  land,  the  systematiscd 
result  of  experience  and  common 
sense.  Let  them  beware,  lest  a 
canon  law  should  arise  among  them, 
in  defiahce  of  both. 

They  reject  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper ;  both  these  subjects, 
and  in  particular  the  latter,  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  most  masterly  manner, 
by  Mr.  Clarkson.  Wc  cannot  follow 
him  through  his  arguments,  they 
are  erudite  and  original  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  will  doubtless 
icjd  to  much  controversy. 

Great  Tenets  of  the  Qw/ktrs.  By 
this  name,  Mr.  Clarkson  distin- 
guishes four  principles  of  the  so- 
ciety;  1.  That  governors  have 
no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  if  they  do,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  subject  to  refuse 
compliance  in  all  unlawful  things, 
and  passively  to  bear  all  the  penal- 
tics  annexecl  to  such  a  refusal,  never 
ceasiujiT  to  hear  witness  to  the  truth. 
2.  That  oaths  are  unlawful.  3.  That 
liar  ijj  unlawful.  4.  That  it  is  unr 
lawful  to  pay  any  minister  of  reli- 
gion for  their  gospel-labours. 

Upon  the  fitness  of  $l  church  es- 
tablishment many  persons  will  diiVer 
from  them ;  that  it  is  equally  absurd 
^nd  wicked  for  anv  govern nient  to 
jittompt  to  f(n*ce  tlie  conscience  of 
pny  part  of  its  subjects,  all  persons 
will  allow,  e;fcept  CalhoUcs,  and 
perhaps  Calvinisis ;  and  that  when 
such  intolerance  is  exercised,  their 
principle  of  action  is  the  wis^est 
and  best,  their  h. story  triumphantly 
proves.  With  respect  to  oaths, 
whether  they  are  unlawful  or  not, 
it  is  plain  that  they  are  useless  in 
inost  cases.  The  question  concern- 
ing war  is  treated  witl^  much  in-^ 


terest  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  like 
Voltaire  in  the  Micromegas,  repre- 
sents a  superior  Being,  as  inquiring 
with  wonaer,  into  the  mischievous 
practice  of  the  little  inhabitants  of 
this  globe.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  all 
mankind  acted  upon  the  principles 
of  the  quakers,  the  greatest  possible 

Quantity  of  good  would  be  pro- 
uced ;  can  other  proof  be  needed 
than  that  their  principles  are  the 
best?  And  these  principles  have 
been  carried  into  effect  in  Peiisyl- 
vania,  the  single  state  upon  the 
face  of  this  wide  world,  of  which 
the  history  has  never  been  stained 
with  a  crime. 

As  to  tythes,  it  is  exceedingly  to 
be  wi.<ihed,  both  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  quakers  could  be  induced  to  re- 
lax :  at  present,  their  scruples  oc- 
casion great  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, some  injury,  and  frequently 
still  more  to  the  clergyman.  It  is  a 
cruel  thinff,  that  the  clergyman 
should  be  obliged  to  appear  cruel  in 
recovering  what  is  lawfully  his  right. 
The  law  allows  him  to  distrain  to 
the  value  of  .ten  pounds,  but  for 
any  thing  above  this,  he  must  have 
recourse  to  a  civil  action,  a  remedy 
so  bnrthensome,  that  he  penerally 
finds  it  better  to  be  contented  with 
the  loss.  The  clergy  should  be 
authorised  to  distrain  to  the  full 
amount  of  what  is  due.  These 
scruples  have  been  particularly  in-? 
jurious  to  the  auakers,  as  the  vex- 
ation to  which  they  thus  render 
themselves  subject,  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  their  forsakiiig  agri- 
culture, and  getting  into  towns, 
which  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  onjy 
cause  of  their  decrease. 

Character  of  the  2ual'ers,  Mr, 
Clarkson  states  all  the  excellencies, 
and  all  the  defects,  which  are  usually 
attributed  to  them  as  a  body,  exa- 
mines how  far  they  are  true, 
and  how  far  they  arc  likely  to  be 
produced  by  their  moral  education, 
and  j)eci4liar  habits,    It  is  lulmitt^ 
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hj  the  world,  that  they  are  a  moral 
people:  they  are  eminently  bene- 
volent and  humane ;  they  never  either 
in  conformity  to  custom  or  law,  do 
what  they  believe  to  be  wrong;  they 
always  reason  from  principle  and 
not  from  consequences;  they  have 
an  extraordinary  independence  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  are  punctual 
to  their   words   and  engagements. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  body  they 
are  deficient  in   learning :   this  is 
true,  but  it  is  daily  becoming  less 
so ;  they  are  a  superstitious  people, 
certainly  less  so,  than  might  have 
been  pre-supposed,  from  their  doc- 
trine of  inspiration,  and  certainly 
notsomuchso,  as  many  other  exist- 
ing sects :  they  are  accused  of  obsti- 
nacy,  but  this  only   means,    that 
they  will  do  what  they  believe  to 
be  right,  and  will  not  do  what  they 
believe  to  be  wrong;  it  is  one  of 
their  virtues.     They  are  remarkable 
for  the  accumulation   of  wealth  ; 
into  this  question,    Mr.   Clarkson 
enters  at  some  length :  their  habits 
almost  render  success  in  trade  cer- 
tain, and  as  their  means  of  expendi- 
ture are  fewer  than  those  of  others, 
they  must  accumulate,  and  of  all 
habits,  that  of  accumulation  is  the 
most  soul  benumbing. 

Wealth  is  Ibc  conjurer's  devil. 
Whom  when  he  thinks  he  balli,  the  devil 
hath  him. 


Two  methods  are  recommended  by 
the  author  as  remedies  for  this  evil, 
both  strictly  accordant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  society, 

"  The  first  method,  which  I  would 
recommend  to  those  who  are  in  trade, 
and  who  know  their  own  habits  of  life 
and  the  extent  of  their  families,  would 
be  to  fix  upon  a  certain  sum,  which  they 
may  think  sufficient  for  a  future  decent 
and  moderate  competency,  and  to  leave 
off  business  as  :»oon  as  this  should  be  ob- 
tained. Such  a  step  would  be  useful. 
It^ould  be  making  room  for  others  to^ 
live  as  well  as  themselves.  It  would  be 
honourable,  for  it  would  be  generous. 
And  it  would  operate  as  a  certain  pre* 


vcntive  of  the  money -getting  spirit,  as 
well  as  of  the  imputation  of  it.     For  if 
such   a   retreat  from  trade   were    laid 
down,  and  known  as  a  general  custom 
of  the  Society,  the  Quakers  might  bid 
their  hearts  rise  in  defiance  against  th« 
corruptions  of  money,  and  their  reputa- 
tion against  the  damours  of  the  world.  ^ 
"This  step,   hard  and  difficult  as  it 
may  appear  to  those  who  are  thriving  in 
the   world,    is,    notwithstanding,   not  a 
novel  one,  if  we  may  judge  either  by  the 
example  of  many  of   the   pure-minded 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  or  by 
that  of  many  estimable  persons  in  this 
Society.    John  Woolman,  among  many 
others,  was  uneasy  on  account  oi  his  bu- 
siness '  growing  cumbersome,'  for  so  he 
expresses  it/  lest  it  should  hurt  the^pu- 
rity  of  his  mind.     And  he  contracted  it, 
leaving  himself  only  enough  of  it,   and 
this  by  the  labour  o4  his  own  hand',  for 
a  decent  support.     And  here  I  might 
mention  other  individuals  of  this  Society, 
if  I  had  no  objection  to  offend  the  living 
by  praise,  who,  following  his  example, 
have  retired  upon  only  a  moderate  com- 
petency, though  in  the  way  of  greal  ac- 
cumulations  for  no  other   reason   than 
because  they  were  afraid  lest  such  accu- 
mulations,   should  interfere  with   their 
duty,  or  injure  their  charactctr  as  Chris- 
tian <• 

"  Bui  if  this  mea<5ure  should  not  be  ap- 
proved of,  under  an  idea  that  men  ought 
to  have  employment  for  their  time,  or 
that,  in  these  days  of  increasing  taxes 
and  of  progressively  expensive  living, 
they  cannot  specify  the  sum  that  may  be 
sufficient  for  their  future  wants,— I  have 
another  to  propose,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  may  still  follow  their  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  avoid  the  impu- 
tation in  question.  I  mean  that  the 
Quakers  ought  to  make  it  a  rule,  after 
the  annual  expenses  of  jiving  have  been 
settled,  to  lay  by  but  small  savings. 
They  ought  never  to  accustom  their  cyc« 
to  behold  an  undue  accumulation  of  mo- 
ney, but  liberally  to  deal  it  out  in  cha- 
rity to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  gains;  thus  making  their 
occupations  a  blessing  to  mankind.  No 
other  measure  will  be  effectual  but  this, 
if  the  former  be  not  re^olv^•d  upon,  while 
they  continue  in  trade.  Their  ordinary 
charily,  it  is  clear,  willngido.*    Large 
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as  U  may  Have  been,  it  has  not  been 
ibund  lar^e  enough  to  prove  a  corrective 
«f  this  spirit  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Iiideed  it  matters  not  how  large  a  cha- 
ritable donation  may  seem,  if  we  view 
it  either  as  a  check  upon  this  spirit  or  as 
an  act  ofmertt,  but  how  large  it  is,  when 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  savings 
that  are  left.  A  hundred  pounds  given 
away  annually  in  benevolence  may  ap- 
pear something,  and  may  dound  hand- 
somely in  the  ears  of  the  public.  But  if 
this  sum  be  taken  from  the  savings  of  two 
thousand,  it  will  be  little  less  tlian  a  re-  ' 
proach  to  the  donor  as  a  Christian.  In 
sl)ort,  no  other  way  than  the  estimation 
uf  the  gift  by  the  surplus  saving  will  da  in 
the  ca'se  in  question.  But  this  would 
certainly  beenectuaho  the  end  proposed. 
it  would  entirely  keep  down  the  money- 
getting  spirit.  It  would  also  do  away 
the  imputation  of  it  in  the  public  mind, 
lor  it  is  impossible,  in  this  case,  that  the 
ivord  Quakerism  should  not  become  sy- 
nonymous with  ciiarity,  as  it  ouglit  to  be, 
if  Quakerism  he  a  more  than  ordinary 
profession  of  the  Chri^Ua^  religion.'* 

It  is  said  that  they  want  animation 
aud  affection,  that  they  are  addicted 
to  equivocation,  that  they  are  sly, 
and  that  *  though  they  will  not 
swear,  they  will  he.'  These  impu- 
tations are  plainly  shown  by  Mr. 
Clarkson  to  originate  in  ignorance 
and  misconception.The  women  when 
comimred  with  others,  gain  by  the 
romparison,  for  tjiey  have  virtues 
jof  their  own,  induced  by  tueir  higher 
political  privileges,  and  have  not 
the  worthless  accomplishments,  the 
follies,  and  the  frivolities  of  the 
world.  Something  is  wanting  to  keep 
them  when  young,  from  idleness, 
ttnd  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
quakers,  as  tiiey  are  gradually  be- 
coming sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  learning,  'will  perceive,  that  it 
is  of  equal  importance  for  both 
sexes.  But  even  now,  a  female 
qtiaker,  vUio  is  sincerely  sugh,  is 
one  of  the  most  estimable  of  human 
beinpcs. 

Miscellaneous  Particulars  7'elatvoe 
to  the  2uakers.  They  ai-e  a  happy 
people,  because  they  are  moral  and 


domestic.  They  do  good,  not 
merely  by  their  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, but  by  the  example  which 
they  hold  forth,  and  the  important 
facts  which  their  system  establishes. 
For  they  show  to  the  world,  that  all 
angry  passions  may  be  subdued, 
and  that  a  body  of  men  may  exist, 
acting  upon  the  principles  of  peacf 
on«  earth,  and  good  \\\\\  towards 
men.  Are  they  as  a  society  on  the 
decline?  Mr.  Clarkson  tliinks  they 
are,  their  laws  respecting  marriage, 
occasion  many  expulsions,  but  the 
great  cause  of  their  decrease  is  to 
be  found  in  tlie  wealth  of  their 
members,  the  children  of  the  rich 
almost  always  drop  off,  and  rarely 
for  any  motive  which  they  can  ei- 
tlier  justify  or  excuse.  He  ear- 
nestly recommends  them  to  check 
the  money-getting  spirit,  and  to 
encourage  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal pursuits  as  the  best,  aiid  only 
means  of  preventing  this  decrease. 
We  have  thus,  as  far  as  our  limits 
would  permit,  staled  what  are  the 
contents  of  these  highly  curious  vo- 
lumes. The  book  has  been  very 
extensively  read,  a  large  editioa 
having  been  sold,  even  before  it 
was  advertised.  It  will  doubdess, 
provoke  much  controversy,  and  the 
Buggs  of  the  present  day,  who  have 
been  biting  Mr.  Lancaster,  will  not 
spare  Mr.  Clarkson.  The  theologi- 
cal part  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  call 
out  abler  opponents.  His  opinions 
upon  the  Lord's  supper,  desenre 
consideration,  we  have  never  seen 
the  subject  so  ably  treated.  The 
book,  however,  is  to  be  considered, 
not  as  a  controversial  work,  but  as 
a  faithful  portraiture  from  the  lifci 
of  the  most  remarkable  people  ex- 
ist! ng  among  us,  a  people  emiDently 
flourihhing,  eminently  happy,  and 
eminently  moral,  and  as  an  able 
elucidation  of  the  principles  which 
make  diem  so.  Its  publication  will 
form  as  great  an  a:ni  in  the  history 
of  the  society,  as  that  of  their  fa- 
mous  Apoicgy  :   it  will  induce  all 
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persons  to  think  respectably  of  the  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  wc 

sect,   and  perhaps,    though   it    is  know  of  no  modem  book  which  is 

%vritten  with  no  such  intention^  it  written  in  so  pure  and  natural  a 

may  lead  others  to  join  it,  for  there  style.                   ' 
mre  still  Seekers  in  the  land.    We 


Art.  XIV.  Dmertaiions  an  Man,  Philosophkai,  Physiological,  and  Political:  in 
Answer  to  Mr,   Malthu^s  *'  Essay  entire  Principle  of  Population,     ijvT.  Jaa* 
pp.  ''"^ 
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ROLD,  M,  D. 

THE  principles  of  Mr.  Mj^lthus's 
work,  says  Dr.  Jarrold,  are  to  me 
extremely  offensive,  as  they  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  revela- 
tion, as  they  forbid  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  ste  they  sanc- 
tion the  worst  »of  rulers  in  the 
worst  of  crimes 

After  stating,  in  Mr.  Malthus*s 
own  words,  the  sum  of  his  system, 
that  the  rate  of  doubling  in  the  po- 
pu^tion  is  geometrical,  but  in  the 
subsistence  it  is  only  arithmetical, 
and  that  the  strong  law  of  neces- 
sity keeps  down  the  increase  of  the 
human  species  by  means  of  vice 
and  misery.  Dr.  Jarrold  quotes  that 
monstrous  account  of  the  Table  of 
Nature,  which  they  who  have  once 
read,  can  never  possibly  forget,  and 
which  they  who  have  not,  may  find 
in  the  301st  page  of  our  second  vo- 
lume. Upon  this  passage  the  fol- 
lowing comments  are  made. 

"Thit  lentence  mi^ht  have  been 
applauded  in  the  councils  of  Nero,  or  in 
the  camps  of  AUilla  or  of  Cortes ;  for 
4iie  indiscriminate  murders  commit- 
ted by  the  orders  of  these  chiefs  could 
not  £>iil  to  produce  in  their  minds  an  idea 
that  the  conduct  they  had  sanctioned  and 
crommanded  would  be  deemed  monstrous 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  how  must  they 
ahen  be  gratified  at  finding  that,  in  place 
of  an  execrable,  they  hadacted  a  meri- 
aoriouspart;  and  that  the  numbers  they 
liad  slain,  were  only  the  unprotected 
j^uest^  who  craved  admittance  to  a  table 
-already  full,  to  take  which  away  from 
ahe  ball,  was  to  render  those  who  re- 
^nained  an  acceptable  service. 

"  That  such  sentiments  would  be  agree- 
mhle  to  such  characters  cannot  be  doubted, 
l»ut  that  Mr.  M-  should  dare  to  advance 


them,  excites  my  surprise;  had  he  been 
in  a  sportive  humour,  and  ironically  at- 
tempted to  compare  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  government  of  the  world  with 
the  management  ofa  diocese,  and  tlie 
fesst  of  nature  with  a  visitation  dinner* 
the  conceit  might  have  amused  us.  A 
bishop  has  a  right  to  say  to  a  curate, 
striving  to  thrust  himself  into  a  benefice, 
that  he   may  partake  of  a  feast,  "  Be- 

fone !  there  is  no  empty  cover  for  yt>u!" 
'he  curate  might  sa^  he  was  starving, 
'*  that  is  no  consideration  of  mine;  your 
friends,  to  whom  you  have  a  right  to 
look,  cannot  assist  you,  and  I  will  not. 
Porter,  do  your  office,  and  thrust  (his 
friendless  suppliant  from  the  door.'* 

**  Such  language,  on  such  an  occasion, 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  may  have  hap- 
pened. But  at  Nature's  mighty  feast, 
none  are  bishops,  but  all  are  men;  there 
is  no  distinction  ;  all  that  are  invited  are 
at  liberty  to  partake,  and  the  life  ofa 
^uest  is  sacred :  to  be  invited  to  the 
same  table,  implies  equality;  and  to 
possess  life.  Is  to  possess  the  invitation. 
The  table  is  not  spread  by  any  s4l  of 
men,  the^  only  pluck  the  fruit;  the 
Master  himselt  presides,  and  all  be  in* 
vites  are  equally  welcome.  Nor  is  it 
the  prero^tive  of  one  guest  to  dismiss 
another  from  the  hall,  the  Master  calls 
on  whom  he  will  to  vacate  a  seat,  and  his 
voice  is  irresistibly  heard.  Should  an 
arrogant  guest  say^  at  our  last  feast  we 
had  greater  plenly.  and  were  better 
accommodated ;  the  strangers  that  are 
introduced  have  changed  the  face  of 
our  affairs,  and  converted  an  abundance 
into  a  scarcity  :— -It  may  be  asked,  has 
all  the  fruit  been  gathered  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  provide  another  cover,  and 
to  lengthen  the  table?  The  same  ill- 
tempered  individual  may  reply,  that  can- 
not  be  done  without  trouble,  and  these 
intruding  strangers  will  never  render  us 
any  service.  Suppose  they  do  not,  they 
will  never  do  you  an  injury  :  you  can  aU 
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'ow  them  to  labour  and  gain  their  living; 
they  are  willing  to  cultivate  the  waste 
lands^  and  they  have  a  right  to  tliem ;  it 
is  the  Tacant  cover  nature  has  provided, 
as  their  share  of  the  feast.  And  when 
the  time  arrives  tiial  there  is  no  waste 
land  to  break  up,  it  will  be  proper  to  en- 
quire whether  the  great  Master  of  the 
least  continues  to  press  guesls  into  the 
hall ;  if  he  does,  Mr.  M.  may  then  come 
forward  and  charge  his  Maker  with 
lolly/' 

Dr.  Jarrold  dien  proceeds  to  show 
that  subsistence  increases  wherever 
population  increases:  a  fact  %vhiGh 
It  IS  impossible  to  deny,  and  which 
is  destructive  of  the  M'hole  system 
of  Mr.  Malthus;  for,  till  the  means 
of  subsistence  can  no  longer  be 
possibly  increased,  it  is  absurd  to 
say  the  world  is  overstocked.  The 
argument  is  ably  and  decisively 
stated. 

*'  If  Mr.  M.  had  said,  that  population 
IS  equal  to  the  cotton  or  woollen  cloth, 
and  endeavouring  to  get  beyond  it,  and 
if  more  children  were  born  they  inust  g(# 
naked,  the  conceit  would  be  laughed  at : 
but  resdiy  there  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple, between  saying  the  population 
poesses  hard  upon  the  cotton  or  w  ooUen 
cloth,  or  upon  ihe  subsistence;  all  are 
articles  in  common  use,  and  oi'  limited 
production ;  and  as  tiie  country  has  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  her  manufacturers  to 
be  under  no  anxiety  about  the  supply  of 
cloth,  why  not  rely  on  her  farmers  in 
like  manner  ?  The  world  is  in  at  great 
danger  of  a  scarcity  of  clothing  as  of 
corn,  but  hitherto  the  increase  in  sheep 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  people, 
and  dispels  ail  fears  upon  that  subject,  at 
least  from  the  present  generation.  In 
the  existing  state  of  the  world*  if  more 
cotton  or  more  corn  were  wanted,  more 
vi'ould  be  grown  ;  all  the  soil  is  not  cul- 
tivated, and  it  is  indifferent  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  how  they  are  occu- 
pied ;  they  plant  cotton,  or  sow  corn,  or 
throw  the  shuttle,  just  as  they  are  di- 
rected, 

"  Suppose  il  wa>  known  at  Manches- 
ter, that  twice  as  many  yards  ol  muslin 
would  be  wanted  to  (urchase  in  a  few 
years  as  at  present  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket, would  it  btt  consistent  with  (he  well- 


earned  character  for  assiduity  and  enter- 
prise of  the  merchants  of  that  town, 
phlegmatically  to  say,  the  demand  cannot 
be  iiupplied ;  no  more  goods  are  in  ibe 
market  than  are  regularly  purchased  bj 
old  customers,  and  we  shall  not  abridgi 
their  orders  to  accommodate  strangers? 
Or  would  they  not  rather  he  induced  to 
greater  exertion,  under  a  prospect  of  as 
increase  of  gain  r  One  merchant  would 
inform  the  growers,  who  in  con^sequeoci 
would  engage  more  servants  and  more 
land  ;  another  lays  plans  for  •  an  acceb 
ration  of 'carriage ;  another  invites  stran- 
gers to  the  manufactories  by  an  increase 
of  wages :  thus  the  demand  is  met  bjf 
the  supply.  It  is  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  and  on  the  same  principles,  a  isar- 
ket  is  stocked  with  provisions.  Was  tk 
demand  instantaneous  and  pcrcznptorr, 
it  could  not  be  supplied ;  but  the  in- 
crease is  gradual,  and  it  is  anticipated. 

''  Suppose  a  colony  sent  to  a  distnt 
countr),  in  which  tlie  natives  wrere  hos- 
tile U)  I  hem,  how  must  tli«y  live  I 
The  answer  is  not  difficult :  they  have  a 
claim  on  the  mother  country  for  the  con 
they  contributed  to  raise,  and  whid 
they  would  have  consumed  had  theyoflt 
emigrated ;  andy  by  the  next  harvest, 
their  own  labour  will  furnish  them  aa 
abundant  supply.  In  tliis  case,  an  i» 
crease  of  population  was  not  invited  by  as 
increase  of  subsistence,— -but  an  incieac 
in  population  has  occasioned  an  increase 
of  subsistence.  The  very  Treverse  of  liu 
M's  second  proposition. 

"  ^gain,  if  a  town  is  built  on  a  wastCi 
as  has  been  dune  in  Scotland,  the  ofes 
of  easy  rents  and  advanlageouic  terns, 
(ill  it  with  people,  who  convert  the 
waste  to  a  garden :  they  accept  tbeoftr 
under  no  idea  of  finding,  plenty  gathered 
to  their  hands ;  they  calculate  on  nochia{ 
but  a  reward  for  tlieir  labour. — Or  if  bat* 
racks  are  budt  on  an  uncuh.ivated  bcatK 
barrenness  gives  wa>  to  fertility;  and 
land,  that  beibre  was  of  little  value,  nav 
yields  an  abundant  crop.  Such  are  tie 
uniform  consequences  of  an  increase «( 
people,- in  countries  protected  by  Jaw?.** 

Some  Sections  follow  upon  drunk* 
ennessy  Probtitution,  Cehbacy,  airf 
Unwholesome  Occupations.  In  these 
remarks  the  author  shows  that  he 
has  thought  much  upon  these  snb* 
jectS|  and  to  much  purpose.      We 
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do  not,  however,  suspect  that  his 
recommendation  will  induce  Dr. 
Peddoes  to  send  consumptive  pa- 
tients into  the  winding  room  of  a 
cotton  factory,  in  order  to  be  cured 
by  an-  artificial  atmosphere  of  due 
heat,  the  salubrity  of  v*hich  is  im- 
proved by  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
from  the  fermenting  flour  in  which 
the  yarn  is  boiled  previously  to  the 
process  of  winding.  The  section 
concerning  misery  is  more  impor- 
tant. 

*  There  is  no  physical  cause  of 
war,  none  of  famine,  none  of  pes- 
tilence!' To  the  two  first  proposi- 
tions no  one  will  demur,  and  the 
author  thus  clearly  satisfies  those 
who  may  hesitate  at  admitting  the 
last. 

•'Pestilence  commonly  arises  out  of 
some  act  of  human  folly,  or  is  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance.  War  is  the  parent 
of  pestilence;  it  follow!*  in  its  train  as  one 
mitached  to  it,  as  the  history  of  the  world 
too  fully  testifies.  Improvemeiits  in  the 
»rtt  of  peace  have  always  driven  away 
pestilence,  even  when  it  had  had  lone 
possession  of  a  country.  When  Bengal 
v^as  first  occupied  by  the  British »  the 
life  of  a  man  wa^  not  worth  more  than 
t^^o  monsoons ;  but  the  goodness  of  the 
situation  made  its  retention  desii-able ; 
and  by  discovering  the  cause  of  the  ma- 
lady to  be  in  the  undraiiied  state  of  the 
land,  by  remedying  it,  the  effect  ceased, 
and  Bengal  is  now  as  heath ful  as  any 
town  In  China.  The  middle  states  of 
Europe,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  for  many  preceding  years,  were  vi- 
sited by  frequent  returns  of  pestilential 
seasons,  but  now  these  scourges  are  hap- 
pily unknown ;  the  advancement  of  cul- 
Jvation,  and  the  generally  improved 
condition  of  the  .people,  are  the  causes 
hat  have  produced  this  important 
Jiange.  Constantinople,  the  mother  of 
blagues,  was  not  wasted  by  them  when  the 
ceptre  of  the  Roman  government  was 
etained  in  her  palaces ;  and  her  present 
londage  to  tht-m,  we  may  fairly  infer, 
ri|;i nates  not  in  a  permanent,  immove- 
b2e  cause,  but  in  one  which  it  is  the 
uty  of  the  government  to  enquire  into 
nd  remedy." 

A>'N.  RJEV.  Vol.  V. 


Dr.  Jarrold  now  follows  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  through  great  part  of  his  de- 
tail, and  points  out  how  often  his  ar- 
guments are  inconclusive,  how  often 
they  are  discordant;  how  often  he.is 
misled  by  deficient  information,  de- 
ficient judgment,  and  still  more  by 
the  strange  wish  of  discovering  evil 
every  where,  and  nothing  but  evil. 
When  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  animad- 
vert upon  the  work  in  question,  we 
did  not  stop  to  notice  the  errors  of 
this  part,  but  confined  ourselves  to 
prove,  1st.  That  the  assumption  up- 
on which  the  whole  reasonmg  rest- 
ed, was  false;  namely,  that  lust 
and  hunger  are  alike  passions  of 
physical  necessity,  and  the  one, 
equally  with  the  other,  independent 
of  the  reason  and  the  will.  2dly. 
That  the  author  falsely  attributes  to 
an  evil  God,  or  to  a  necessity  more 
powerful  than  a  good  one,  all  those 
miseries  wl^ich  are  the  effect  of  the 
vices  and  folly  and  ignorance  of 
man.  3dly.  That  it  is  as  absurd  as 
it  is  wicked  to  cry  out  against  the 
Creator  for  overstocking  the  world, 
till  every  inch  of  cuhivable  ground 
upon  its  whole  surface  be  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. 4thly.  That  Mr.  Malthus, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  restraint  u  as  possible, 
gave  up  the  whole  of  his  argument 
against  the  improveability  of  the  hu- 
man race.  And  lastly,  what  the  le- 
gitimate consequences  would  be  if 
our  legislature  could  be  so  foolish 
and  so  cruel  as  to  adopt  his  prin- 
ciples, and  act  upon  them;  and  we 
might  have  addeJ,  if  it  were  pos- 
Bible  that  the  English  poor,  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  and  with. their 
means  of  information,  would  sub* 
mit  to  regulations  avowedly  meant 
to  keep  them  from  increasing,  by 
denying  them  food.  However  po- 
pular a  book,  containing  such  gro^s 
errors  might  become,  owing  to  the 
lamentable  want  of  sound  know- 
ledge among  those  who  call  them« 
selves  the  public,  it  was  impossible 
Rr 
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that  its  popolarity  conld  be  of  any 
lon|^  continuance.  To  point  oat 
all  Us  erron  would  require  a  to* 
lurae  of  the  same  size.  Dr.  Jar* 
told  having  noticed  enough  to  show 
the  geneial  inaccuracy  of  this  au* 
thor,  and  totally  objected  to  bis 
principles,  proceeds  to  declare  his 
own  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  rare  to  fiiia  a  physician  rea- 
soning from  Scripture  history;  still 
more  rare,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to 
find  any  person  reasoning  from  it 
philosophically.  A  bigot,  indeed, 
will  still  prove  the  Copcniican  sys* 
tem  to  be  heresy,  by  referring  to 
the  authority  of  Joshuas  a  Cre« 
ole  with  a  sallow  face,  kakkerlaJcen 
eyes,  eyo-brows,  and  hair,  a  white 
bat,  white  trowsers,  and  nothing 
black  about  him  except  his  heart  and 
a  few  of  his  teeth,  shall  justify 
himself  for  marking  his  negroes  with 
Ted  hot  irons,  lashtng  them  till  their 
backs  are  b^d  open  from  shoulder 
to  flank,  and  then  rubbing  salt  up  • 
on  the  wounds,  and  working  a  few 
of  them  every  season  to  death, — hy 
tellin<v  you  that  Ham  uncovered  his 
father*s  nakedness,  and  therefore  the 
Slave  Trade  is  authorized  by  the 
Bible.  Dr.  Christianus  f*ranciscns 
Pauliinus  will  tell  us  that  Job  is  the 
same  person  as  King  Jobabus;  and 
Dr.  Geddes  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
means  a  high  wind !  and  in  this  way 
is  the  Bible  brought  to  sanction 
^  every  sort  of  foolery,  and  every  sort 
of  wickedness,  in  the  present  en- 
quiry,  the  author  refers  totlie  Books 
of  Moses  like  a  Christian  and  a  phi- 
losopher. .  He  believes  in  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  first  men,  because  the 
earth  was  so  soon  peopled,  and  so 
soon  civilized;  and  the  traditions  of 
all  nations  concur  upon  this  point, 
as  well  as  in  attesting  the  tact  of 
the  deluge.  To  efiect  this,  such 
Jeogth  of  life  was  necessary;  when 
it  was  no  longer  so,  He  who  made 
the  world  knew  how  to  regulate  it. 

"  When  the  world  was  Fepeopled,anr! 
«iotaiidaiiiery,onMr.  Maitbus's  theo- 


ry, were  about  to  escert  their  ftill  inla- 
ence,  the  life  of  man  was  shortened  by 
the  Giver  of  it ;  how  Unlike  the  callinf 
in  the  aid  of  vice  and  misery.  In  thii 
check  there  was  nothing  aAictive ;  tbe 
IMings  of  no  one  were  injured;  ditntf 
and  desobtien  were  not  scattered  by  iIr 
iund  of  vwlence,  nor  was  the  pro^peu 
6f  knowledge  wholly  interrupted  :  it  had 
received  its  dtreciion^afid  went  forwtrl: 
one  individual  sunk  to  his  grave  earlier 
than  bis  predecessors,  but  ^ually  as  qM 
in  constitution,  and  as  incapable  of  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  life:  to  an  old 
man  death  does  not  appear  as  an  enemj, 
and  a  broken  coostitutk>n  is  old  age.^ 
Although  I  spedc  of  shortening  the  du* 
ratkm  OT  life  as  the  appointment  of  God, 
h  does  not  follow  that  it  was  efi^ded  n 
any  other  way  than  by  theoperatioa  of  tbt 
laws  of  nature:  it  was  gradual :  the  scad 
of  thi!)  event  might  have  been  sown  tn4k 
constitution  as  well  as  the  seed  of  death. 
It  isnot  uncommon  for  a  person  to  grow 
old  sooner  than  bis  &tlier ;  and  iheoa^ 
remark  it  occasions  is,  that  he  iiad  a 
weaker  constitution.  The  coR«ttiuliaw 
of  the  generations  that  flourished  iauoe- 
diately  after  the  flood,  might,  in  like 
manner,  one  afier  another,  becume  ka 
robuit,  and  less  capable  of  resisting  m 
great  a  weight  of  years.— To  those  who 
persist  in  the  idea,  tlial  the  patnaida 
lived  no  lon^r  than  we  dn,  and  a^the 
bible  is  pro^bly  a  book  of  noauthoritf 
with  tuch,  I  refer  lo  Sanctlioniaiho,  Be* 
rosus,  Diodorus  Sicttlus,  and  other  aa* 
cient  autliors,  who  relate  the  same  ^Kt 
**  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  of  eM.abU.4hing  two 
points :  first,  (hat  man,  as  a  scrotal  btrii^ 
cannot  suHain  any  considerable  increaft 
of  evil,  consequently,  that  it  cannot  be 
applied  under  all  circumstances ;  an<i,  i^ 
ooiidly,  tital  the  momentum  given  to  the 
principle  of  increase,  when  greater  tbaa 
wa«  consistent  wiih  pi*rmanent  utllitfa 
was  checked  in  an  unt^b^ifrvedfUndi^fre- 
sing,  but  deciNive  and  suBiotent  naanner. 
These  points  being  ^ranted^  their  appS* 
cation  lo  Mr.  Maltlius's  tlieory  is  ob«> 
oas." 

Whether  the  life  of  man,  whkk 
was  reduced  to  threescore  years  aad 
ten  at  the  time  David  wrote,  be.  not 
further  shortened,  says  Dr.  Jarrc4d9 
ia  a  consideration  entitled  to  noticet 
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lieproves  that  it  is  not,  and  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be,  deriving  an  argu- 
ment from  the  dignity  and  the  obli- 
SLtions  of  man ;  his  duties  require 
at  term  of  vesirs. 

A  most  able  and  original  section 
'  follows  upon  the  increase  of  ani- 
xnals.    Tiie  question  is  thus  intro- 
fluced  and  stated. 

•'  In  the  judgment  of  those  philoso- 
phers who  found  theories  on  external 
characters,  there  is  a  redundancy,  an  un- 
necessary waste  of  creative  power,  in 
all  the  works  ofGod.  Africa  is  bounded 
by  a  deserl,  which  it  is  iropossibie  (o 
render  olherwise  ;  the  arctic  pircles  are 
inhospitable  and  rude,  unfit  for  the  abode 
ofinan;  the  ocean  itself  is  calculated  to 
destroy,  rather  than  protect,  the  nobler 
parts  of  ihe  animal  creation;  myriads  of 
i^eed,  brou|;ht  to  perfection,  fall  tu  the 
ground  and  perish  ;  suipe  animals  are 
venomous  others  ravenous,  and  seem  to 
exist  only  that  they  may  destroy;  chil- 
dren are  born  and  grow  up  idiots,  others 
pa«s  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  These 
vast  regions  of  silence  and  of  danger, 
ihi,'^  iusUinces  of  cruelty  and  death,  arc 
kipented,  by  superficial  observers,  who 
conclude,  because  their  utility  is  not  ap- 
parent, that  they  possess  none;  and 
lience  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  dis- 
puted. 

"  Upon  the  principle  of  condemning 
what  is  not  understood,  Mr.  Mallhus  has 
written  his  book." 

"  The  brute  creation  presents  as  many 
seeming  blank,  unproductive,  and  use* 
less  parts,  as  the  globe  itself,  or  as  the. 
race  of  man;  and  as  animals  are  below 
us  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  familiar  to 
us  by  daily  observation,  we  are  able,  in 
some  measure,  to  comprehend  the  benefit 
one  part  derives  from  another,  and  to 
judge  of  the  dependence  of  the  parts  on 
the  whole  :  and  as  brutes  are  endowed 
with  a  stronger  ptinciple  of  increase  than 
man*  by  enquiring  by  what  means  their 
increase  is  checked,  an^l  they  kept  down 
to  the  level  of  their  food,  we  may  be 
assisted  in  our  further  enquiries, 

"  In  a  country »  fenced  round  and  cul- 
tivated, man  U  the  check:  thousands 
of  animals  bleed  to  supply  his  table;  he 
protects  and  then,  destroys  them,  and 


their  number  rs  balanced  by  hts  wants. 
This  conduct  has  the  semblance  of  cru- 
elty, and  Mr.  M.  would  rank  it  under  the 
head  misery,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  such 
a  character :  the  animals  we  use  as  food  ^ 
seldom  die  of  sickness  and  disease,  and 
it  was  never  designed  they  should,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  attempt  to  prove.  Deaths 
in  any  form,  is  horrible,— but  /  do  not 
know  that  a  sudden  extinction  of  life  is 
more  so  than  after  a  lingering  disease  ; 
besides,  the  length  of  the  life  of  a  domes- 
tic animal,  notwithstanding  its  being  sub-* 
jected  to  the  will  of  man.  Is  greater  than 
those  of  the  same  species  in  the  Wild 
state:  they  arc  more  numerous  in  our 
pastures  than  in  the  forest,  consequently^ 
their  lives  being  better  protected,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  longer;  and  thus  any  idea 
ot  man's  inflicting  misery  upon  them,- 
by  putting  them  to  death,  loses  its  force* 
Man  does  not  add  to  the  misery  of  ani« 
mals  that  sport  in  meadows  made  fertile 
by  his  labour ;  if  they  die  by  his  hand% 
Ire  shields  them  from  many  dangers,  and 
thus  increases  the  sura  of  their  happiness. 
But  all  animals  are  not  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  man ;  in  the  forest  he 
has  no  influence*  he  has  not  even  a  habi«  • 
lation,  anxi  his  right  to  controul  and  ap^ 
propriate  the  feeblest  animal  would  be 
contested  by  the  stronger.  In  the  forest^ 
the  lion  and  the  panther,  the  leopard  and . 
the  rhinoceros,  make  their  dens,  and 
reign  undisturbed  masters:  if  one  be 
killed  in  battle  it  is  a  male,  which  has  no 
lasting  influence  on  ilieir  number.  Whea 
they  are  seeking  tlie  means  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  other  animals  tly  before 
them,  and  are  pursued,  overtaken*  and 
devoured  ;  or  should  a  larger  aniniat  not 
come  in  their  way*  they  make  a  repast  otf 
the  smaller, — beetles,  flies,  and  worms, 
forming,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  part 
of  their  food,  as  they  do  of  the  fox.  So 
entirely  are  they  masters  of  the  forests^ 
that  it  must  be  wholly  deserted  of  othec 
animals  before  they  can  suffer  famine^ 

"  The  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
which  Mr.  M.  contends  prevents  the 
increase  of  the  human  race,  does  not  pre-* 
vent  the  increase  of  beasts  of  prey  j  they 
are  exem^it  from  this  check,  which  ra- 
ther militates  against  his  theory^  But  if 
this  be  not  the  check  to  their  increase^ 
where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Arc  they  ud^ 
prolific)    Quite  the  reverse;  beasts  ei 
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prey  seldom  bring  forth  fewer  than  four 
voung  in  a  season.  Are  they  short- 
.fiN'ed  r  No  ;  a  lion,  even  when  confined 
to  a  cage,  in  an  unfriendly  climate,  and 
exposed  lo  cruel  treatment,  lives  many 
years:  the  same  remark  holds  goods  of 
other  beasts  of  prey. 

"  Reasoning  on  the  principles  laid 
clown  by  Mr.  M.,  we  at  once  conclude 
that  th(  re  is  a  conslant  struggle  between 
the  principl  J  of  increase  and  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  the  most  powerful 
and  obvious  checks  cut  oil' their  redun- 
dant numbers.  The  population  of  Ame- 
rica is  doubled  in  2.?  years,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  increase  in  beasts  of  prey  is  a 
hundred  fold  greater,  and  neither  vice, 
misery,  nor  moral  restraint,  in  any  of  the 
ramifications  through,  which  Mr.  M, 
traces  them,  oppose  its  progress:  it  is 
stationary  :  ?;ome  appointment  of  nature, 
unconsidered  by  Mr.  iM.,  must, doubtless, 
be  the  cause.  There  are  laws  which  ex- 
tend their  influence  through  the  uni- 
verse, others  are  of  particular  and  partial 
application,  of  this  description  a rr*  those 
that  relate  to  the  various  inhabitants  and 
productions  t)f  the  earth.  In  the  same 
Ibrest  in  which  the  lion  and  other  beasts 
hnld  undisputed  sway,  and  are  prolific, 
the  timid  deer  a  prey  to  every  beast, 
with  only  one  solitary  fawn  in  a  year,  are 
far  more  numerous  than  them  all.'' 

The  argument  is  new  and  forci- 
We, — it  strikes  home.  Of  all  Mr. 
Malthus's  checks  positive,  and 
checks  preventative,  there  is  none 
wlrirh  is  to  slop  the  indelinite  in- 
crease pf  beasts  of  pn^y.  The  so- 
lution is  as  ingenious  as  the  qiiestinn. 
All  animals  in  which  any  particular 
faculty  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
akcuteness,  are  difficultly  reared  :  of 
high-bred  \>  helps  more  than  half 
are  cut  off  by  a  disease,  which  bears 
au  evident  analogy  to  hydrocepha- 
I  us.  What  is  true  of  domesticated 
animals  will  apply  to  beasts  of  prey, 
who  surpass  the  most  acute  dogs  in 
thvi  very  prDpenit's  for  whicli  they 
arvj  so  higlily  prized.  The  least 
noise,  the  '^sllt^htest  sounJ,  the 
smallest  object,"  rouse  them  from 
fdcttp ',  jivasoning  from  strict  analo- 


gy, it  is  highly  probable  that  theif 
young  therefore  are  subject  to  that 
tlcadly  disease  which  a  premature 
activity  of  the  nervous  s\-stem  in- 
duces. It  may  be  that  this  is  the 
means  by  which  those  animals  who 
limit  the  encrcase  of  all  inferior 
ones,  are  themselves  limited  in  num- 
ber J>y  that  presiding  intelligence 
who  hath  numbered  the  very  hairs 
of  our  head,  and  without  whose 
knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Of  the  Checks  to  the  Increase  rf 
the  Human  It  ace.  It  is  not  possible 
from  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God  that  his  creatures  should  be  in* 
evitably  doomed  to  vice  and  misery. 
A  proposition  so  monstrous,  is  re- 
futed by  experience,  says  Dr.  Jar- 
rold.  The  world  has  received 
pledge  after  pledge  that  it  is  govern- 
ed by  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
When  its  population  was  increasing 
faster  than  was  consistent  with  the 
happine.ss  of  man,  life  was  shorten- 
ed ;  life  is  now  no  longer  than  the 
duties  connected  with  it  require, 
and  consequently  will  not  he  as^ain 
curtailed.  Increase  and  multiply 
was  the  first  commandment,  the* 
first  law  of  nature: — **  it  becomes 
us  to  enquire  whether  the  laws  of 
nature  require  to  be  broken,  in  or- 
der that  the  end  for  which  tfjey 
were  instituted  may  be  answereil.*' 
Death  in  its  ordinary  fonn  is  not 
equal  to  the  principle  of  increase. 
In  what  direction  then  are  we  to 
look  for  the  due  balance  on  the 
ground  that  misery  is  unnatural  to 
man  ?  We  must  look  to  bis  consti- 
tution. 

*'  Before  an  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject is  entered  upoil,  it  may  not  be  im* 
proper  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which 
place  it  at  issue  with  the  tlieory  advanced 
by  Mr.  M.  on  an  intf^restiiig  question: 
Can  the  condition  of  man  be  improved  ? 
I  am  not  disposed  to  advance  any  Uto- 
pian schema  of  human  perfect ibility, 
but  I  avow  roy  belief  that  the  time  is 
iipproaching  when  tlie  whole  world  uUl 
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acknowledge  the  trulh,  and  be  f^ujcled 
by  the  spirit  of  the   rfligion  oF  Jesus 
Christ*  which  Implies  a  prodigious  ame- 
lioration in  the  stale  of  the  human  race. 
It  enjoins  peace:     ambition,   intempe- 
rance, pride,  and  indolence,  the  great 
sources  of  pestilential  and  other  di^tuases 
and  famine,  are  forbidden  by  ils  maxims 
and  corrected   by  its   influence,      Un- 
lyholesome  occupations  arc  unnecessary, 
many  being  rendered  so  by  improper  ap- 
plication.    Large  towns  are  unpleasant, 
and  will,  in  a  measure,  be  abandoned 
when  they  present  no  vicious  gi'atifica-' 
tion  to  tempt  the  stay  of  iheirinhabitants. 
Excessive  labour,  bad  nursing  of  chiU 
dren,  and  every  other  check  of  this  na- 
ture, do  not  apply  to  a  coromanity  of 
'christians,  by  whom  all  things  are  done  in 
order.     The  theory  I  advance  admits  of 
suck  an  order  of  things  taking  place :  that 
advanced  by   Mr.  Malthus  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  it.     The  cliecks  to  popu- 
lation,  which    he  contends    are    insur- 
mountable, are  discountenanced  and  for- 
bidden by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
•both  cannot  be  true;  if  Mr.  M.  can  sub- 
stantiate his  doctrines,  the  christian  reli- 
gion admits  of  no  defence. — But  I  will 
go  a  step  further:  there  are  some  gen- 
tlemen who  discredit  revelation,  yet  be- 
lieve in  the  being  of  a  God,  to  these  the 
theory  of  Mr.  M.  must  also  be  in  oppo- 
sition.    It  must  meet  their  ideas,  that 
the  world  is  capable  of  presenting  scenes 
sufficientiy  interesting  to  attract  the  at- 
tention and  gratify  the  noblest  feelings 
of  man,  were  he  much  wiser  and  belter 
than  he  is :  it  is  a  theatre  on  which 
much  may  be  enjoyed  that  is  not  en- 
joyed.    Has  the  design  of  God  in  crea- 
tion been  counteracted  ?  Is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  world  imperfect  ?  Will  man 
never  taste  in  this  world  the  pleasures  it 
was  designed  to  communicate,  and  which 
he  is  capacitated  to  receive  ?  Certainly 
be    will.       There  are   few  intelligent 
deists  who  will  not  join  in  expressions 
of  the  fullest  confidence  that  such  a  pe- 
riod will  come:  how  many  volumes  have 
they  not  written  to  hasten  its  approach  : 
iht^y  have  spoken  much  of  the  possibility 
of  equality,  virtue,  and  good  order  be- 
coming'universal:— the  theory  of  Mr. 
M,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  such  ideas : 
;>ut   that  which  is  proposed  is  rn  unison 
^iih  revelation,  »nd  ipcludes  tl^v  opinion 


of  the  deists ;  it  admits  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  connected  with  the  progress 
of  happiness;  it  inculcates  the  practice 
of  virtue,  that  life  may  be  enjo>ed  ;  it 
limits  the  number  of  children,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  tiie  ridiculous  notion 
that  celibacy  is  a  virtue  of  the  higlvest 
magnitude,  a  charm  by  which  vice  and 
misery  are  to  be  lulled  to  sleep.  On  the 
theory  of  Mr.  M.,  let  man  turn  to  which 
side  he  will,  misery  presents  itself; 
knowledge  and  virtue  can  only  quicken 
his  sensibility ;  they  can  alleviate  no 
evil,  they  can  do  him  no  good." 

A  book  necessarily  Icadincr  to 
such  topics  of  investigation  as  Mr. 
Malthus' Sj  ought  not  to  have  been 
written  in  English.  He  has  gained 
an  unfair  advantage  by  if.  Pray 
sir  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Mai- 
tlius's  essay  ?  is  not  an  uncommon 
question  to  be  put  by  a  Jady  meta- 
physician ;  and  when  ladies  think 
proper  to  discuss  the  subject  of  po- 
))ulation,  men  must  have  the  mo* 
desty  to  be  ashamed  for  them,  and 
turn  aside  from  it  The  irtesistable 
strength  of  the  sexual  passion,  and 
the  necessity  of  vice  for  tlie  preser- 
vation of  good  order^  were  not  sub- 
jects to  be  sent  into  circulating  li- 
braries and  book-societies,  and  t9 
be  canvassed  at  tea-tables. 

Dr.  Jarrold,  while  he  properly 
states  that  the  nature  of  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  a  full  discussion^ 
thus  satisfactorily  explains  his  opi« 
nions. 

'•  The  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body 
is  so  intifnate,  yet  in  its  nature  so  incom- 
prehensible, that  ail  which  can  be  don^ 
is  to  make  some  advances  toward  ex* 
plainingof  it.  Abad  piece  of  intelligence* 
or  any  event  that  depressess  the  mind, 
weakens  the  body,  and  interrupts  the  due 
performance  of  its  functions.  Here,  tlien, 
IS  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  relation 
which  subsists,  and  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  as  we  go  on.  If,  under  circum- 
stances of  mental  distress,  a  meal  be 
made,  the  fiood  does  not  digest,  it  is  not 
converted  into  chyle  and  assimib ted  to 
the  body,  yet  digestion  is  entirely  an 
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animal,  or  as  some  would  even  call  it,  a 
chemical  process;  the  food  swalloived  is, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  acted  on  in  the  sto- 
mach by  a  fluid  peculiar  tu  it,  (the  gas- 
tric juice),  but  should  the  mind  be  dis- 
turbed, this  juice  it  rendered  unfit  toper- 
form  the  part  natural  to  it,  and  the  food 
remains  unaltered.  A  wi!»b  will  not  oc- 
XAsion  hunger,  but  intense  thought  de- 
stroys it;  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  miud  the  tears  flow,  the  mouth  be- 
comes dry,  and  eren  the  hair  changes 
colour.  No  secretion  is  improved  by  the 
influence  of  the  mind;  on  the  contrary, 
jthe  more  powerful  its  operation,  the  less 
perfect  is  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
cf  the  body. 

*'That  the  influence  of  the  mind  ex- 
lends  to  the  propagation  of  the  species 
may,  after  what  has  been  said,  easily  be 
credited,  and  is  supported  by  facts.     All 

^  savages  are  unproli/ic,  and  they  are  so 
)ust  in  proportion  as  they  are  entitled  to 
this  character;  in  other  terms,  as  they  are 
fierce,  vindictive,  and  cruel.  Bruce  no- 
ticed this  facf,  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  African  tribes ;  but  as  u  e  are  some- 
what better  acquainted  with  the  Ame* 
rican*  I  shall  particularly  notice  the  cir<- 
cumstances  of  that  people.  An  Ame- 
rican lives  in  a  fore.^t,  surrounded  by 
enemies  thirsting  mutually  for  revenge; 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  one  object,  his 
mind  contemplates  that  alone,  while  the 
icenery  around  him,  and  his  great  igno- 
Xance,  heightens  his  malignancy  ;  none  of 
his  operations  are  directed  by  an  enfight- 
cned  government  inspiring  confidence 
and  dispelling  care,  but  lie  is  at  once  ft 
soldier  and  a  statesman,  on  whose  shcml- 
ders  the  concerns  of  the  nation  rest,  he 
thinks  and  acts  as  if  there  were  none 
other;  the  gravity  of  the  deportment  of 
the  whole,  their  silence,  their  acute 
senses,  tlieir  retentive  memories,  evince 
ibe  strong  and  constant  .exercise  cxf  thei/ 
niind^i  their  life  is  that  cf  cai'e.  The 
mind,  ever  on  the  rack,  is  insensible  to 
the  soul'^  ^f^  sunshine.  Bound  by  a 
savage  bondj  the  t;nembers  of  a  tribe  di^ 
ject  their  joint  ,effor,ts  to  the  extirpaticvi 
of  their  onemies^  by  this  inotive,  and  to 
this  end,  all  thoir  actions  are  directed; 
^wealth  .they  disregard^  and  are  insensible 
to  honour,  unless  it  he^connectod  with 
ibiood*   .  A  life  so  spent  piust  afTect  the 
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temipted  and  broken,  the  whole  systen 
is  deranged,  and  few  children  are  boro. 
But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  Americaa 
who  spends  his  life  ia  tranquillity,  wIm 
is  free  from  care,  is  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous offspring.  Can  there  be  an  in- 
ference more  natural,  than,  that  the  nuiB- 
bcr  of  children  depend  on  Uie  conditicdi 
of  life? 

**  Again, — In  civilized  society  in- 
stances  are  ct>mmon  of  a  tamily  that  pro- 
mised to  be  numerous  being  stopped  in 
its  progress  by  some  circumstance  of  dis- 
tress  preying  on  the  minds  of  the  parents. 
It  seldom  happens  that  an  honest  man  is 
a  parent  in  the  year  in  which  he  be- 
comes a  bankrupt.'* 

The  same  effect  as  is  prodoced 
by  a  life  of  care,  of  fear,  and  rf 
suspicion,  is  also  produced  bytbc 
predominance  of  any  strong  pas^o; 
the  more  the  mind  is  exerted,  the 
more  the  body  suffers.  Man  is  a 
prolific  animal  iu  proportion  as  be 
IS  a  tranquil  one ;  and  the  nearer  lie 
approaches  to  an  animal  the  moie 

1)rolific  does  he  become.  It  is  the 
ower  class  which  supplies  the  con- 
stant consumption  of  society;  it  is 
they  who  are  cut  off  by  contagious 
disieases,  who  are  poisoned  in  mano^ 
fiictories,  who  supply  our  fleets  and 
our  armies.  The  other  clashes  of 
society  are  exempt  from  most  of 
these  chances  of  destruction ;  yd 
they  produce  little  or  no  $ur|)lQs^ 
population,  and  the  families  of  ^ 
su^h  as  have  been  truly  ilinstrioos 
§oon  bec'ome  extinct.  The  most 
,t!ioMghtful  people,  taken  as  a  body, 
are  the  least  prolific.  An  iiicrcaB« 
of  animal  Jife  depends  on  somethii^ 
more  than  animal  passion,  or  tla  ; 
abundance  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
en,ce. 

For  farther  physiological  specnb- 
tions,  generally  just  and  always  in- 
genious, we  roust  jrefer  the  rcBdA 
tio  the  book  itself. 

We  earnestly  recommend  these 
Dis8e;rtations  to  thoee  persons  wte 
have  been  perplexed  by  Mr.  Md- 
.tbu^>  ^\^m,   j^irt^e   thdj  ^eai» 
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bore  witness  against  it  They  will 
here  find  ample  proof  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  gentleman  aie  as  er« 
roneoas  as  his  conclusioiis  are  rois- 
chieTous:  that  be  who  inade  the 
world  knows  how  to  govern  it;  and 


that  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  occasion  for  die  House  of  Com« 
nions  at  present  to  interfere  and 
take  Ae  management   out  of  his 

hands.    Sir need  not  bring  in 

his  bill  for  the  purpose* 


(     616     ) 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
COMMERCE. 


Aht.  I.  Tables  of  Simple  Interest^  and  of  X^ommunon^  Brokerage  or  Exchange^  at  ai 
the  tuna!  Rates  per  Cent,  Constructed  on  a  Plan  entirely  new,  eaiy,  and  matkemat^ 
tally  accurate ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Complete  Ready  Reckoner-,  and  eeveral  me9 
Tables^  useful  in  Commercial  Operations,  By  William  Stenhou8e»  AccoMHtant, 
F.  A.  S.  E,  8vo.  pp.  511. 


At  the  restorati(Jn  in  1660,  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced 
from  ei:]ht  to  six  per  cent.;  at  which 
price  it  continued  until  the  twelfth 
year  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  le- 
gal rate  was  further  reduced  to  its 
present  price  of  five  per  cent.  We 
believe  this  rate  too  low  for  the  great- 
est benefit  of  commerce:  not  per-/ 
baps  in  cases  of  domestic  intercourse, 
so  much  as  where  money  is  ad- 
vanced to  colonial  proprietors  and 
merchants.  Yet,  even  on  domestic 
mortgages  and  bonds,  the  property- 
tax,  by  flinging  the  task  of  deduc- 
tion on  the  borrower,  has  eroded 
this  low  rate  to  4j  per  cent.  Fru- 
gality is  less  common  in  the  trading 
world  than  among  those  who  subsist 
on  the  interest  of  money  lent  out: 
hence  the  certain  progress  of  pros- 

Eerity  which  results  from  saving  is 
ecome  rarer,  and  the  uncertain  and 
capricious  gain  of  speculation  and 
adventure  is  become  more  frequent. 
The  community  suffers  by  this 
rhir.Qre :  expenditure  is  less  regular, 
r.  '  (•  fitful ;  it  depends  on  the  acci- 
'cMal  profits  of  the  rash,  not  on 
T  i(-  permanent  means  of  the  pru- 
rient. We  exhort  ministers  to  res- 
tore the  six  per  cent,  interest  of  bet- 
ter times. 

Until  such  a  change  shall  be 
made,  th^se  tables  will  appear  suf- 
ficiently  complete:    they  arc  very 


accurate,  and  compute  the  interest 
for  a  single  day  to  the  7300th  part 
of  a  farthing. 

The  first  book  of  interest  which 
we  find  noticed,  was  published  in 
1625,  by  William  Webster,  of  Lon- 
don :  it  comprehends  tables  at  eight 
per  cent. 

The  next,  we  believe,  was  print- 
ed in  1711,  and  computed  by  Ed- 
ward Hatton.  A  circular  instrument 
for  finding  the  number  of  days  con- 
tained between  any  two  of  the  year, 
peculiarizes  this  work. 

Thomson's  Tables,  which,  till 
lately,  were  in  very  general  use, 
appeared  in  1768.  lliey  suppress 
fractions  of  a  farthing  in  the  bor- 
rower's faror. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hurrj',  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, introduced  in  1786  the  pre- 
sent method  in  use  among  bankeis, 
of  calculating  on  a  given  sum  the 
interest  for  one  day,  and  of  multi- 
plying by  the  number  of  days  of 
deposit.  He  completes  the  fbsc- 
tions  of  farthings  in  the  lendefs 
favour. 

This  writer  follows  in  the  main 
Mr.  Huriy's  plan;  but  by  record- 
ing the  exact  fraction  of  eveiy 
farthing,  he  obtains  with  some  in- 
crease of  figures  an  exacter  jus- 
tice. We  doubt  whether  the  increafseti 
labor  will  in  practice  be  preferred 
to  a  slight  inaccuracy. 


(    €17    ) 


CHAPTER  XV. 


NAVAL  AND  MIUTARY  AFFAIRS. 


Art.     T.     Observations  on  the  Use  of  Light  Armowr.  8vo. 


IN  an  ordonnance  of  John  V. 
duke  of  Britapy  in  1525  the  com- 
mand  is  issued  that  the  infantry 
should  appear  amies  d€  JacqtieSf  ca- 
pelines  et  hashes,  avecce  ayantpanier 
de  tremble :  that  is  armed  wxthjakesy 
helmets  and  hatchets,  and  bearing 
osier  shields.  These  jakes,  the  an- 
tiquaries teil  us,  were  quilted  waist- 
coats, covered  with  narrow  plates  of 
thin  iron,  sq  intersected  as  to  com- 
ply with  the  motions' of  the  body. 

With  the  progress  of  mifitary  ex^ 
perience  a  change  of  fashion  took 
place;  these  jakes,  or  iron  waist- 
coats, were  laid  aside  as  costly  and 
cumbrous. 

The  author  pf  this  pamphlet  ad- 
vertises a  revival  of  the  invention 
just  described;  he  has  contrived  a 


sort  of  patent  jakes  for  the  use  of 
the  military ;  which  he  avers  to  be 
proof  against  the  bayonet,  and 
which  he  recomn^ends  to  be  tried  bj 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  by 
the  British  soldiery. 

The  style  of  the  pamphlet  is  bur- 
nished, like  the  specimens  of  ar- 
mour manufactured  for  display:  it 
abounds  with  quotations  from  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  from  Caesar  and  the 
New- York  newspaper. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  proper  au- 
thorities will  make  some  experi- 
ments on  the  plan  of  clothing  here 
recommended:  we  presume  it  was 
formerly  laid  aside,  because  the 
impediment  to  activity  was  found 
to  be  a  surrender  of  all  the  advan- 
tage of  partial  invulnerability. 


Art.  II.     Memoirs  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Jtoyal  Nary.     By  Cha&les 
Derrick,  Esq.  qfihe  Nu<iy  Office.     4to«  pp.  309. 


THIS  work  is  by  no  means  a  sub- 
ject for  the  exercise  of  literary  cri- 
ticism ;  the  author's  object  has  been 
to  shew  the  state  of  the  Navy,  as  to 
the  number,  tonnage,  &c.  of  the 
several  classes  of  ships  and  vessels 
at  ditferent  periods;  to  notice  in 
what  reigns  the  naval  force  was  pro- 
moted, neglected,  or  preserved  sta* 
tionary ;  and  at  what  periods  im- 
provements in  ship-building  were 
introduced  into  it.  The  state  of  the 
clock  yards  and  magazines  of  naval 
stores  at  different  periods  is  also 
noticed.  "  If  the  history  of  the 
navy  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
latter  should  perhaps  commence 
nith  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighlrfi  \ 


before  whose  time  there  was,  strict- 
ly speaking,  no  royal  navy.  But 
as  a  large  snip  was  built  by  Henry 
the  Seventh,  this  reign  may,  from 
that  circumstance,  be  deemed  enti- 
tled to  be  held  the  true  a;ra  of  the 
origin  of  our  navy :  and  these  me- 
moirs accordingly  commence  from 
that  period."  Pref. —  They  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1 806.  To 
the  historian,  and  to  the  profes- 
sional man,  such  an  account  as  the 
present  will  be  found  very  hijj-hly 
useful.  Mr.  Derrick  has  derived  his 
information  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  his  numerous  tables  ar^ 
drawn  up  with  great  clearness. 


(  ««  ) 


CHA1>TER  XVr. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


^T.  I.  Remarks  on  the  Hushandty  and  InUmal  Commerce  tf  BmgaL     By  H*  T. 
C.0LB»R€K>K9  ^/^..-^Calcutta,    Reprinted  in  LoDdon.  bro.  p|K  20S. 


•*  IT  may  be  proper  to  apprize 
the  reader,"    says  IVlr.  Colebrook, 
in  his  preface,  "  that  the  original 
treatise  was  written  in    1794,   and 
iwas  corrected    for   this   edition  in 
1803,     Several  passages  already  re* 
quire  alteration  since  the  last  revi- 
sion^  and  still  mare  since  the  work 
was  first  printed."   The  fact  is,  that 
at  the  period  alluded  to,  an  unfinish- 
ed  treatise   on  the  husbandry  and 
commerce  of  Bengal,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  sevei-al  gentlemen  con- 
versant with  different  branches  of 
the  subject,  was  printed  for  private 
circulation.  Extracts,  however,  hav- 
ing  been    introduced     into    other 
works,  the  author  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  that  treatise  has  now  reprint- 
ed an  amended  edition  of  his  own 
share  in  it;  the  remainder,  relating 
to  nmnufactures  and  external  cotn- 
merce,  was  chiefly  written  bya  gen- 
tleman now  deceased,  and  as  it  ne- 
ver received  the  revision  and  cor- 
rections of  its  author,  the  present 
editor  does  not  feel  himself  autho- 
rized to  make  it  public. 

There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  the 
East  excited  more  general  interest 
than  they  do  at  this  moment;  it  is 
an  interest,  bowevter,  inspired  not 
by  hope,  but  apprehension  ;  not  by 
tlie  confidence  of  prosperity,  but 
the  dread  of  ruin.  From  the  India 
B«  Igct,  which  was  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Morpeth  in  the  mpnth  of 
July  last,  and  from  the  debate  which 
took  place  upon  it  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  it  spears  that  the  ddxs 
of  the  Company  in  India  amounted 
to  upwards  of  twenty -five  millions 
Sterling  in  the  month  of  Aprils  1805, 
and  at  the  time    of   the   debate, 
(namely,  within  sixteen  months  af- 
terwards), the  debt  had  increased  to 
more  than  thirty-one  millions,  se* 
venteen  and  a  half  of  which  were 
on  securities  given  in  England,  and 
payable  at  the  option  of  ^e  hold-' 
ers.    From  an  estimate  also  of  the 
amount  of  the  charges  and  reve- 
nues for  the  year  1805-6,  it  appeus 
that  the    excess   of  the  former  is 
^2,651,939,  exclusive  of  commer- 
cial charges,  not  added  to  the  in* 
voices,  amountingtoi!  1 99,806 !  TTic 
Company,  in  short,  has  been  broad- 
ly asserted  to  be  in  a  "  state  of  ab« 
solute  insolvency  ;**  and  there  is  hot 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
people  of  England  will  be  fiarced 
to  pay  its  debts.     An  alanniiig  hint 
of  this  natvre  at  lent  was  givea 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  he  sug- 
gested that  a  loan  should  be  raiaed 
for  the  asliiHance  of  tbe  Qonpany^ 
under  the  sttnciian  rf  parlucmnU^  m 
tbe  same   manner  as  it  bad  bifieB 
the  custom    of  parliament  befosa 
Ireland  was  aniten  with  England  ta 
hiclude  in  one  general  vote  the  loan 
for  the  two  coantries.    Sach  an  in* 
corporatiotl  as  this  is  clearly  intead- 
ed  to  guarantee  the  E^t-IndiaCom* 
pany*8  debt,  and  to  make  die  pob- 
Jic  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  it    Tbe  apecioQa, 
but  tbe  treacherous  ground  on  which 
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this  alarming  project  was  brought 
forward,  is,  that  by  tb^  adoption  of 
such  d  system,  the  Company  would 
gain  what  they  thost  particularly 
want,  an  extension  of  their  capital, 
and  that  the  public  would  have  con* 
siderably  better  security  than  they  can 
possibly  have  now,  as  from  the  pro- 
fits  to  accrue  from  such  an  extension 
of  capital,  there  would  be  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  total  and  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  the  whole  debt !  *  The 
Secret  is  at  last  out  then,  that  the  ca- 
•  mtal  of  the  Compatiy — twelve  mil- 
lions— is  insufficient  to  carry  on  its 
coiicerns.  What  can  •  be  simpler 
than  t!)e  remedy?  Has  not  the 
Company  forfeited  its  charter  by 
the  non-payment  to  government  of 
its  stipulated  half  million  annually? 
Throw  open  the  trade— the  capital 
of  the  Company  is  avowedly  insuf- 
ficient— by  the  grant,  then,  of  an 
exclusive  charter  to  it,  this  country 
in  positively  interdicted  from  enjoy- 
ing its  natural  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East.  Throw  open  the 
trade,  and  a  capital  will  soon  be 
engaged  in  it  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  concern.* 

If  in  so  perilous  a  state  are  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  India 
Company,  a  sort  of  statistical  ac- 
<:ount  of  the  cpuntry  must  have 
peculiar  interest,  as  it  may  disclose 
resources  of  revenue  not  generally 
known  or  expected,  resources  which 
«t  no  time  were  more  itnperipusly 
railed  for  than  Hi  the  present  mo- 
taefit. 

The  work  before  us  treats  of  the 
territorial  capacities,  if  the  expres- 
sion be  allowable,  of  one  only  of 
the  Presidencies,  namely,  that  of 
Bengal.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract from  it  as  much  information 
as  can  be  condensed  within  the  cus- 
tomary limits  of  a  single  article,  and 
perhaps  may  be  induced  to  exceed 
them. 

The  Ganges,  like  the  Nile,  ferti- 
lizes the  tract  which  it  annually  in- 
#ud>tes ;  it  flows  into  the  sea  through 


a  champaign  country,  liorited  bjr 
chains  of  mountains  and  by  el^ 
vated  tracts  which  Bengal  touches, 
and  on  which  it  encroaches  in  many 
places.  This  portion  is  the  most 
considerable  in  its  area,  as  well  as 
in  its  produce  and  manufactureiu 
Uice,  which  is  luxuriant  in  the 
range  of  the  inundation,  thrives  in 
all  the  southern  districts,  but  ia 
the  ascent  of  the  Ganges  it  gra** 
dually  yields  its  superiority  to 
wheat  and  barley.  Tne  mulberry 
of  the  middle  provinces  gives  place 
to  th2  culture  of  the  pc^py^  wbick 
is  peculiar  to  the  northern  and 
western  provinces.  Sugar  and  iu^ 
d:go  are  common  to  the  whole 
champaign,  and  so  are  coarse  cloths  ; 
coarse  at  least  when  compared  with 
the  more  delicate  fabrics  of  the 
tract  subject  to  the  annual  inunda- 
tion. The  Hindus  themselves  re^* 
mark,  that  "  the  resort  of  the  An-*" 
telope  sanctifies  the  countries  grac« 
ed  by  bis  presence,  while  his  ab** 
^nce  degrades  the  countriee  which 
he  avoids.  This  seems  more  con« 
nected  with  physical  observation 
than  with  popular  prejudice:  the 
wide  and  open  range  in  which  the 
antelo))e  delights  is  equally  denied 
by  the  forests  of  the  mountains, 
and  by  the  intmdation  of  the  fens.** 
The  periodical  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  the  bay  of  Bengal  extend 
their  influcn<5c  over  the  flat  country, 
until  they  are  diverted  by  chains  of 
mountains  nearly  corres|)onding  with 
the  course  of  the  Ganges.  Norther- 
ly and  southerly  win£  Mow  alter<« 
nately,  during  unequal  portions  of 
the  year,  over  that  part  of  tho  pro- 
vince which  faces  the  head  of  the 
bay.  The  seasons  nearly  correspond 
with  these  changes  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  and  are  distinguished  by 
the  terms  of  hot,  cold,  and  rainy  ; 
the  natives  subdivide  them,  and 
reckon  six  seasons,  each  contain-- 
ing  two  months.  During  the  rainy 
season,  an  intermission  of  many 
successive  days  is  rare^  and  the  raift 
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pours  iyith  such  force  and  continu- 
ance,  that  three,  four,  and  even  five 
incbesy  have  fallen  in  a  single  day. 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Bengal  is  seldom 
short  of  seventy  inches,  and  as  sel- 
dom exceeds  eighty.  The  rivers, 
aiid  the  Ganges  especially,  which 
had  begun  to  rise  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, conlinue  to  increase  during 
the  two  first  months  of  it,  and  the 
Ganges  reaches  its  greatest  height 
in  the  third,  when  the  Delta  is 
overflowed. 

The  general  soil  of  Bengal  is 
day,  with  varied  proportions  of 
sand,  fertilized  by  various  salts,  and 
hy  decayed  substances,  animal  and 
vegetable. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  ascer- 
taining with  any  precision  approach- 
ing to  accuracy,  the  amount  of  its 
population ;  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  bills  of  mortality,  no 
registers  of  births,  marriages,  and 
burials,  to  afford  data  for  calcula- 
tion, every  estimate  must  be  vague: 
inferences,  however  drawn  from  the 
actual  number  of  husbandmen  hold- 
ing leases,  and  of  artificers  paying 
ground  rent,  together  with  the  ave- 
rage consumption  of  food,  lead  to 
an  estimate  of  the  whole  population 
of  Bengal,  including  the  province 
of  Benares,  at  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions. This  population  is  represent- 
ed as  sufficient  to  bring  into  tillage 
the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  (which 
are  supposed  to  constitute  about 
one^fourth  of  itsarea),  if  the  industry 
of  the  people  could  be  set  in  mo- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  if  new  channels 
of  trade  were  opened  to  take  ofi"  the 
superfluous*  produce. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  half  sq 
wretched  as  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture which  prevails ;  but  bad  as  it 
is,  the  land  yields  several  crops  with- 
in the  year,  necessaries  of  life  are 
cheap,  and  the  price  of  laboiu'  is 
low.  All  this  is  easily  accounted 
for:  the  food  pf  the  JuJiau  i^  sin^- 


ple,  his  absolute^  wants  are  few,  nor 
does  his  ambition  create  imaginary 
ones.  The  veiy  fertility  of  the  xA 
which  he  inhabits  would  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  negli- 
gent cultivation  of  it;  where  pro- 
duce is  almost  spontaneous,  culture 
becomes  almost  unnecessary.  But 
that  which  presents  the  most  insu- 
perable barrier  against  improvement 
ni  agriculture,  is  die  oppressed  state 
of  the  occupants;  where  tcnuresaie 
indefinite  and  insecure,  and  where 
cultivators  are  robbed  of  their  fair 
profits  by  the  excessive  rents  of  an 
intermediate  tenantry,  no  capital 
will  ever  be  embarked  in  agricul- 
ture more  than  is  strictly  neces- 
sary ;  a  man  of  the  most  enterpriz- 
ing  spirit  is  damped  in  contempla- 
ting the  greatness  of  his  risk,  and 
the  precariousness  of  his  return.  The 
confusion  which  had  grown  up  un* 
der  the  Moghul  administration  in 
Bengal  with  respect  to  tenures, 
has  hitherto  by  no  means  been  re- 
duced to  order  by  the  influence  of 
British  legislation ;  these  tenures 
were  extremely  vague,  and  although 
various,  they  presented  only  a  va- 
riety of  wretchedness.  As  the  hands 
of  the  landlord  or  of  the  tenant  have 
been  strengthened,  the  former  have 
reverted  to  their  practice  of  extor- 
tion, and  the  latter  to  that  of  finaud. 
The  revenue  of  the  state  havine  had 
the  form  of  a  land  rent,  of  aland- 
rent  too  levied  oftentimes  in  the 
most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  man* 
ner  by  zemindars  who  engaged  with 

{government  for  a  fixed  salary  to  col- 
cct  a  stipulated  sum,  it  followed  that 
the  management  of  the  public  fi. 
nances  had  a  more  immediate  infia- 
ence  on  agriculture,  than  on  any 
other  part  of  the  administration. 
Our  author  indulges  a  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  of  withdrawing  from  direct 
interference  with  the  occupantSy 
and  leaving  them  to  rent  their  fields 
from  landlords,  will  correct  the 
abuses   J^ud  evils    lybicU   had  fw^ 
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yators  exhibits,  nor  that  •they  are 
often  compelled,  by  accumulating 
debts,  to  emigrate  from  province  to 
province.  The  cultivator,  however, 
recovershimself  a  JittJe,  by  adopt- 
ing the  system  of  his  superiors:  if 
he  employs  servants,  he  keeps  one 
for  every  plough;  the  task  of  the 
ploughman  is  completed  by  noon^ 
and  the  cattle  are  left  to  the  care  of 
the  herdsman.  The  ploughman  then 
employs  his  time  in  the  cultivation 
of  some  land  which  he  has  hired 
from  his  master  the  peasant,  on  the 
same  terms  that  his  master  the  pea- 
sant had  hired  his  own,  namely,  at  a 
rent  of  half  the  produce ! 

We  have  said,  that  the  system  of 
husbandry  in  the  East  is  deplorably 
bad :  the  avidity  of  the  cultivator 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
of  his  landlord ;  the  former,  in  or- 
der to  discharge  a  loan  of  money 
with  usurious  interest,  must  tax  his 
farm  with  the  payment  of  an  usurious 
produce  for  his  loan  of  labour.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  not  understood  in 
India;  a  course  extending  beyond 
the  year  has  never  been  dreamt  of 
by  a  Bengal  farmer;  and  even  in 
the  succession  of  crops  within  that 
year  he  is  guided  to  no  choice  of 
an  article  adapted  to  restore  the 
fertility  of  exliausted  land.  So  far 
from  exhibiting  any  compunction 
for  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
being  able  to  command  at  any  sea* 
son  some  article  suited  to  the  time, 
he  is  not  even  content  to  use  his 
field  so  soon  as  the  harvest  makes 
room  for  sowing  it  afresh,  but  an- 
ticipates-the  vacancy,  and  obtains 
a  crop  of  quick  vegetation  during 
the  first  progress  of  a  slower  plant ! 

*  These  rates,  and  others  less  common,  are  subject  to  taxes  like  other  tenures ; 
ad  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  that  another  proportion,  engrafted  on  equal  par« 
tion,  has  in  some  places  been  fixed  bv  government  in  lieu  of  all  taxes ;  such,  for 
icample,  as  nine-sixteenths  for  the  lancllord,  and  seven-sixteenths  for  the  husband- 
lan.  It  is  curious  enough  that  we  should  have  adopted  a  similiar  assessment  in 
lis '  country ;  but  so  it  is :  in  the  collection  of  the  property-tax,  the  landlord  pays 

per  centage  upon  the  rei  t  he  receives  from  his  teoantj  and  the  tenant  upon  tliat 
hich  he  pays  to  his  landlord* 


oierly  rendered  the  situation  of  the 
cultivator  precarious.  This  chapter, 
which  treats  of  the  tenures  of  occu- 
pants ;  property  in  the  soil ;  rents 
ind  duties  ;  tenures  of  free  lands, 
md  of  lands  liable  for  revenue,  is 
pregnant  with  curious  information  ; 
Jie  account  is  already  so  condensed 
:iiat  it  admits  of  no  abstract,  and  we 
Dust  therefore  refer  to  the  original. 

The  system  adopted  by  a  nume- 
rous class  of  land-holders  is,  that,  of 
•e-letting  their  land  to  the  actual 
mltivator  for  some  stipulated  pro- 
>ortion,  either  of  the  produce  taken 
n  kind,  or  of  its  equivalent  in  cash 
^stimated  at  the  market-price.  In 
he  rule  for  dividing  the  crop,  whe- 
her  under  special  agreements  or  by 
;ustom,  the  three  proportions  most 
n  use  are,  one  half  for  the  landlord, 
>ne  third,  or  two  fifths,  the  corre- 
pondent  proportions  of  one  half, 
wo  thirds,  or  three  fifths,  being  left 
or  the  tenant  *.  The  usual  rate  of 
listribution  is  half  the  produce  ;  but 
rem  a  calculation  of  the  average 
ixpences  of  tillage,  and  the  average 
iroduce  of  a  crop  of  rice,  it  appears 
hat  the  cultivator  is  not  even  so 
(rail  rewarded  for  his  toil  as  the  hired 
abourer.  To  which  must  be  added, 
be  xronsideration  that  he  is  under 
he  necessity  of  anticipating  his  crop 
or  seed  and  for  subsistence;  and 
•f  borrowing  for  both,  as  well  as 
or  his  cattle  and  for  the  imple- 
fients  of  husbandry,  at  the  usuri- 
•us  advance  of  a  quarter^  if  the 
oan  be  repaid  at  the  succeeding 
larvest ;  and  of  a  halfj  if  repaid 
Iter  !  "  We  cannot  then  wonder," 
ays  Mr.  Colebrook,  "  at  the  scenes 

distress  which  this  class  of  culti- 
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When  tbe  soH,  thus  reduced,  at  it 
were,  to  a  mere  caput  mortuum, 
disappoints  the  avidity  of  tbe  Indian 
former^  he  lets  it  lie  tallow  without 
any  tillage;  nor,  except  for  parti* 
cuiar  crops,  does  he  employ  the 
dung  of  his  herds  for  manure,  this 
being  carefully  collected  for  fuel. 
In  the  culture  of  tobacco,  the  sugar 
cane,  mulberry,  poppy,  and  a  few 
other  plants,  manure  is  used ;  occa- 
sionally that  of  oil  cake. 

One  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  science,  or  at  least  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  must  have  been  bet* 
ter  understood  formerly  than  it  is 
now :  the  old  laws  of  the  Hindus 
pLve  redress  for  trespasses  of  cattle 
into  inclosed  fields,  out  not  into  un- 
fenced  lands,  unless  the  transgres- 
•ion  were  wilful  on  the  part  of  the 
lierdsman  or  of  the  owner.  This 
was  a  positive  discouragement  a- 
gainst  uninclosed  lands,  and  im- 
plied that  protection  by  fences  was 
not  uncommon.  Inclosures  now  are 
much  neglected :  but  as  corn  and 
cattle  both  require  to  be  defended, 
watchmen  are  stationed 


Hindustan  are  very  rude  and  iad^ 

ficient:  the  plough  has  no  contrir- 

ance  for  tumiog  the  earth,  and  the 

share  has  neither  widl||)  nor  depth  to 

stir  a  new  soil.    The  scythe  being 

unknown,  crops  are  reaped  bj  the 

sickle :  this,  indeed^  seams  Dec» 

sary,    for   the    Indians  adopt  the 

practice  of  selecting,  from  a  singlo 

crop,  the  plants  as  they  ripen ;  mi 

rather  than  begin  a  second  field  be« 

fore   they  have   finished  tbe  fim, 

while  they  return  frequently  to  ose 

field,  they  suffer  another  to  stUMl 

till  the  grain  is  shed  on  the  grooBd 

so  profusely  as   to   have  fumishdl 

sufficient  seed   for    a   next  yeai's 

crop.  The  practice  of  stacking  con 

either  for  seed  or  for  sale,  isreij 

unusual:    the   husk    which  covoi 

rice  is  sufficient  to  preserve  it,  and 

this  serves  as  a  model  for  tbe  oa* 

na^ment  of  corn,  which  is  ussalij 

len  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  o( 

the  weather.  At  the  convenience  of 

the  peasant,  his  cattle  tread  out  tbe 

corn,   or  bis  staff  thrashes  out  tbe 

smaller  s.'eds:   grain    is  winoovot 

in  the  wind,  and  is  stored  eitberiii 


on  stages 
erected  for  tbe  purpose,  to  prevent  jars  of  unbaked  earth,  or  io  bsdcets 
the  approach  of  wild  animals  in  those    made  of  twigs  or  of  gxass. 

districts  which  are  infested  by  tbem.        "^ 

Reservoirs,  ponds,  water-  courses, 
and  dikes,  which  were  formerly 
works  of  piety  and  policy,  as  well 
asi  of  ostentation,  are  represented  as 
bein^  more  generally  in  a  progress 
of  oecay  thian  of  improvement. 
These  are  lamentable  facts,  and 
clearly  indicate  a  degenerate  state 
of  agriculture.  The  drill  husban* 
dry  is  not  unknown  in  India :  the 
intervals  between  the  drills  are  clear- 
ed by  means  of  a  plough  drawn  by 
oxen.  As  this  is  practised  in  remote 
countries,  almost  unvisited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, Mr.  Colebrook  iufej-s  it  to 
be  an  original  invention  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  is  not  borrowed  from 
the  European  practice,   which,  in 


deed,  has  never  yet  been inti^oduced 
into  any  part  of  India.  The  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  employed   in 


The  plough  is  drawn  by  oxep^ 
not  by  horses.  The  advafita^e 
which  might  be  derived  from  tbii 
custom  is  lost  man  tlie  HiadoSi 
namely,  that  of  tauening  the  ani- 
mals tor  slaughter  after  they  have 
become  unfit  for  work.  The  dis* 
use  of  animal  food,  however,  bor- 
dens  them  with  the  supnort  of  a 
great  number  of  aaimaw,  fidlof 
cows,  and  oxen,  which,  but  for 
their  religious  prejudices,  would 
contribute  to  the  support  of  tbenL 
The  want  of  good  roads  might  hare 
been  considered  as  a  serious  evil,  if 
the  farmer,  even  wfcere  circuin* 
stances  aciually  ofier  him  the  op- 
tion of  bringing  home  all  his  bar- 
vest  by  means  of  cattle^  had  not 
wilfully  declined  their  as^istance. 
The  form  of  those  carts  whieb  are 
used  in  tbe  fiat  countries  of  B#ik 
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•Qkl  tnd  Hindustan  are  ill  suited  for 
iiy  but  the  best  roads. 

Irrigation  is  less  neglected  than 
'oddity  of  transport :  the  necessity 
if  attending  to  it  in  the  culture  of 
ice  is  so  pressing,  that  it  cannot  be 
iispensed  ivith. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  can 
excite  no  surprise  that  the  peasant^ 
i^ho  should  rely  on  the  cultivation 
if  corn  or  rice  only,  would  haye  a 
cry  hard-earned,  humble,  and 
nsufficient  maintenance:  but  his 
irealth  consists  in  cattle,  which  are 
grazed  at  little  expeAce,  and  which 
ieki  less  precarious  profit.  Cows 
re  usually  fed  on  reserved  pastures 
tear  home;  buffaloes,  requiring 
aore  niitrimeot,  and  thriving  on 
ank  vegetation,  travel  in  the  diy 
eason  into  the  vast  forests  which 
lorder  on  Bengal.  His  orchard, 
lowever,  is  what  principally  attaches 
he  peasant  to  his  soil :  the  mango, 
he  palmyra,  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
late,  and  the  areca,  are  cultivatedT 
ft  various  parts,  and  gratify  the  pa- 
iUe  of  the  Indian  with  their  respcc* 
ivc  fruits: 

The  chief  objects  of  the  mer- 
hant^s  attention  in  Bengal  are  su- 
;ar,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  indigo, 
nd  opium.  Opium  is  monopolized 
►y  oovernment:  Mr.  Colebrook  is 
nclined  to  vindicate  this  monopoly, 
in  the  ground  that  from  the  faci- 
ity  of  adiiltemtion,  the  quality  of 
he  drug,  if  left  to  the  private  mer- 
hant,  would  be  much  debased,  ta 
he  injury  of  the  export  trade ;  he 
ays  also^  that  *' ;/  the  first  grower 
wjc'ive  from  the  monopolist  as 
quitable  a  payment  as  the  compe- 
ition  of  free  trade  could  afford  him, 
lie  monojyoly   cannot   be   deemed 

public  injury  ;  it  only  takes  for 
he  benefit  of  the  state  what  other- 
rise  would  afford  gain  to  a  few  in- 
Krniediate  traders."  But  it  is  sure- 
Y  an  extravagant  supposition  t!)at 
lie  first  grower  does  receive  from 
'ie  monopolist  a  price  equal  to 
rhat    uiight  be  obtained   by    the 


competition  of  a  free  trade,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impolicy  of  prohibit- 
ing intermediate  traders.  '  In  tho 
f  receding  sentence  too,  it  is  ac« 
nowledged  to  have  been  an  eflect 
of  this  monopoly,  that  Bihar  has 
lost  the  market  of  the  western  coun* 
tries,  which  formerly  were  supplied 
by  that  province,  but  wl^ich  ooir 
raise  not  merely  enough  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  even  furnish 
some  opium  to  the  British  provinces^ 
As  to  the  adulteration  of  the  drug, 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  soleTy 
in  the  hands  of  government,  affords, 
we  should  imagine,  but  a  very  ques- 
tionable security  against  it:  thear- 
^ument  might  be  applied  with  equal 
force  against  the  wine-merchants  of 
Oporto,  and,  indeed,  ii^inst  the 
traders  in  any  commodity  which 
admits  of  an  easy  adulteration.  Tho 
government  of  a  country  might,  ac« 
cording  to  this  reasoning,  be  its 
only  merchants,  and  dole  out  to  the 
people  the  produce  of  their  soil  with 
a  profuse  or  parsimonious  hand,  as 
best  suited  the  convenience  or  the 
views  of  the  moment. 

The  culture  of  Tobacco  is  very 
profitable;  and  though  it  requirea 
an  excellent  soil,  and  must  be  well 
manured,  it  might  be  raised  in  suf« 
ficient  abundance  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  Europe  :  it  is  now  rais* 
ed  in  every  part  of  Hindustan,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was 
known  there  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  practice  of  inlialing 
the  smoke  of  hemp  leaves,  and  of 
intoxicating  drugs,  accounts  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  use  of  tobacco 
when  it  was  once  introduced. 

The  Sugar-Cane  grew  luxuriant- 
ly throughout  Bengal  in  the  remti- 
test  times;  and  that  our  eastern  ter- 
ritories are  capable  of  supplying  all 
Europe  without  tlie  inter\'ention  of 
slaves,  is  a  fact  of  iutinite  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  huir.anii^. 

Labour  is  from  six  to  ten  times 
cheaper  in  Bengal  than  it  is  in  the 
West  Indies,  aud  if  any  confideutie 
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is  to  be  placed  in  the  fiicts,  reason- 
ings, and  calculations  here  brought 
forward,  nothin<j  more  is  necessary 
in  order  to  supply  this  country  with 
sugars  at  a  much  lower  rate  from 
Bengal  than  we  now  pay  for  them 
from  the  West  Indies,  than  to  equa- 
lize the  duties,  and  permit  sugar  to 
be  conveyed  on  private  shipping. 
It  is  not  to  be  tolerated  tliat  the 
West  India  merchants  should  fatten 
©n  a  monopoly  of  sugar  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  consumer  at  home, 
and  to  thp  outrage  of  humanity  and 
the  destruction  of  health  abroad. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  throughout 
Bengal,  but  the  demand  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  produce,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness with  which  it  can  be  raised 
in  other  provinces,  that  there  is  a 
Tery  large  importation  from  the 
banks  of  the  Jamuna  and  from  the 
Dekhin:  a  tine  sort  is  grown  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal 
for  the  most  delicate  manufac^ 
turcs. 

The  exclusive  commerce  which 
India  once  enjoyed  of  Silk  has  long 
«nce  been  withdrawn,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the 
filk-vvorm  into  many  of  the  warmer 
cli:nates  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the 
nw  silk  of  Bengal  bears  an  inferior 
price  in  tlio  European  market  to  that 
uf  the  best  Italian  silks  ;  it  is  thought 
that  the  best  silk  is  not  obtained 
from  worms  fed  on  the  sort  of  mul- 
berry cultivated  in  Bengal.  We  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Colebrook  did  not 
give  ns  some  further  account  of  the 
»ilk  obtained  frc»n  wild  worms,  and 
from  those  which  are  fed  on  other 
plants  besides  the  mulberry.  It  is 
a  subject,  he  says,  interesting  as 
well  as  curious ;  "  since  much  silk 
of  this  kind  supplies  home  consump- 
tion, much  is  imported  from  the 
countries  situated  on  the  north-east 
border  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  south- 
ern frntiers  of  Benares;  much  is 
exporied,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
to  the  western  parts  of  India  ;  and 


some  enters  intoinanufactureswhid* 
are  said  to  be  grea,tly  in  request  in 
Europe." 

The  spirited  exertions  of  a  few 
individuals  have  in  a  great  mea. 
sure  restored  the  commerce  of  In- 
digo to  Bengal : .  the  uianufactwe 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  known 
and  practised  by  the  Indians  firom 
the  earliest  periods.  Every  peasant 
individually  used  to  extract  the  dye 
from  the  plants  which  himself  had 
reared ;  tlie  Americans  engaged  in  tkc 
manufacture  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
by  their  superior  management  ob- 
tained the  supply  of  the  market 
The  profit  of  the  manufacturer  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  indigo^ 
and  this  is  very  unequal,  since ii  va- 
ries according  to  the  skill  of  the 
man  u fac  tti rer.  It  is  considered  asa 
very  expensive  and  precarious  con- 
cern, but  the  manufacture  is  ncTcr- 
theless  pursued  with  spirit,  firom  the 
hope  that  the  process  is  progressiTC- 
ly  improving. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Ben- 
gal is  languid ;  the  principal  object 
of  it  is  the  importation  of  grain  from 
corn  districts,  and  the  returns  of 
salt.  The  importation  of  cottoD 
from  the  western  provinces,  and 
the  exchange  of  tobacco  for  betk 
and  sugar,  together  with  a  few  arti^ 
cles  of  less  note,  complete  the  sup- 
ply of  internal  consumption.  The 
mternal  commerce  of  grain  is  en- 
tirely conducted  by  the  natives 
themselves,  but  that  of  piece  goods, 
silk,  opium,  saltpetre,  sugar,  and 
indigo,  pp^s  almost  exclusively 
through  the  hands  of  the  Company! 

Nothing  indicates  more  pointed- 
ly the  low  state  to  which  the  L;- 
dians  have  been  reduced  by  their 
successive  masters  than  the  neg- 
lect of  those  advantages  which  tha 
country  offers  for  communication 
between  distant  places.  Although 
Bengal  is  intersected  in  every  di- 
rection by  navigable  streams  which 
fall  into  the  Ganges,  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  coua- 
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:ry  is  conyej^ed  into  that  river  from  . 
lie  place  ot  its  growth  by  land  car- 
riage ;  in  the  rainy  season  boats 
night  be  conducted  to  the  peasant^s 
ioor  on  some  lake  or  swollen  riva- 
et.  The  fact  is,  that?  he  cannot 
vait  for  the  rainy  season  ;  the  mo- 
tient  his  crop  is  gathered,  he  must 
iell  it.  In  aggravation  of  his  case, 
uid  as  an  evidence  of  his  degraded 
condition,  magnificent  roads  and 
)ablic  inns  for  the  accommodation 
>f  travellers  are  fallen  into  such  a 
tate  of  decay,  that  the  one  scarce- 

?r  exhibit  a  trace  of  their  former 
irection,  and  the  other  of  their 
brmer  existence.  '*  A  magnificent 
t)ad  from  the  banks  of  Ghagra  or 
[)ewa  to  the  Brahmeputre  once 
brmed  a  safe  and  convenient  com- 
Dunicationatall  seasons  in  a  length 
>f  four  hundred  miles  through  coun- 
ries  exposed  to  annual  inundation. 
>f  the  causeways  and  avenues  which 
brmed  this  road,  some  remains  may 
ret  be  traced.  Other  highways,  less 
extensive,  but  communicating  from 
own  to  town,  feu^ilitated  intercourse 
between  every  part  of  the  country. 
it  present,  the  beaten  path  diracts 
he  traveller ;  but  no  artificial  roacl, 
lor  any  other  accommodation,  alle- 
iates  his  fatigue,  and  his  progress 
s  altogether  barred  in  the  rainy  sea* 
on.''  The  roads  are  in  such  a  state 
^f  decay,  that  many  of  them  will 
lot  admit  of  carts;  merchandize  is 
accordingly  transported  upon  oxen, 
ometimes  upon  horses,  more  rarely 
ipon  buffaloes.  Attention,  however, 
las  recently  been  paid  to  this  im- 
portant object ;  but  it  must  be  plain 
o  every  one,  that  facilitating  inter- 
lourse  can  only  be  an  effect  in  the 
irst  instance,  although  it  after- 
vards  become  a  cause,  of  the  in« 
urease  of  internal  commerce :  they 
kre  negrlected  in  its  decline,  and  re- 
itored  m  its  revival. 

Mr.  Colebrook  has  devoted  a  few 
'ery  useful  pages  to  the  counter- 
iction  of  a  prevalent  opinion,  that 
rhatever  encouragement  were  given 
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by  an  increased  demand  for  particu- 
lar manufactures  or  for  raw  produce, 
it  would  avail  nothing  where  a  po- 
pulation is  so  constitued  as  is  that 
of  the  Hindus.  If  it  were  true,  in- 
deed, that  professions  were  strictly 
confined  to  hereditary  descent,  it 
must  follow  that  th^  produce  of 
any  particular  manufacture  could 
not  be  extended  according  to  the 
increase  of  the  demand,  but  must 
depend  u|»on  the  population  of  the 
cast  or  tnbe  which  works  on  that 
manufacture.  In  Ofmosition  to  this 
unfounded  opinion,  however,  it  as- 
shown  that  (ustinction  of  casts  is 
much  worn  away,  that  professions 
are  not  separated  by  an  impassa- 
ble line,  and  that  the  population  of 
Bengal  affords  a  sufficient  number 
whose  religious  prejudices  permit^ 
and  whos^  inclination  leads  them 
to  engage  in  those  occupations 
through  which  the  desired  improve* 
ment  might  be  effected. 

Mr.  Colebrook  concludes  this  vo- 
lume, which,  from  the  various  and 
important  information  it  contains 
on  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest^ 
we  have  been  led  to  dwell  upon 
at  considerable  length,  with  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  principal  manutac* 
tures  distributed  through  the  dis« 
tricts  of  Bengal  and  l£e  adjacent 
provinces.  Cotton  piece-^ods  are 
the  staple  manu&cture  of  India: 
these  are  fabricated  of  various  sorts 
and  qualities,  from  the  coarsest  ca^* 
licoes  to  the  finest  and  most  deli« 
Gate  muslins.  The  inanufacture  of 
saltpetre  misht  be  greatly  increas* 
ed,  and  if  the  comn^erce  were  free 
between  Bengal  and  England^  no 
foreigners  could  enter  into  compe** 
tition  with  the  British  m.erchants, 
as  they  might  be  supplied  with  ni- 
tre at  a  third  part  or  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold  in  Europe.  The 
hides  and  horns  of  buffaloes  mieht 
be  exported  on  very  profitable 
terms :  Great  Britain  might  be  sup* 

Slied  with  starch  from  the  Asiatic 
ominions^  instead  of  buying  it  from 
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foreign  nations,  or  making  it  at  excited,  encouraged,  and  reward- 
home  from  wheat,  which  is  want-  ed.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
ed  for  the  food  of  her  pcor.  In  the  capital  of  the  F^ast-India  Corn- 
short,  the  restrictions  which  now  pany  is  avowedly  insufficient  to 
fetter  our  commerce  with  the  East  carry  on  its  trade;'  let  it  not  be 
may  be  said  to  withhold  from  this  for<rottcn,  that  they  have  forfeited 
country  ,one  hulf  the  advantages  their  charter  by  the  non-completioa 
which  an  open  trade  would  aflFord  of  their  agreement,  and  that  the 
it,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  baneful  eflcct  of  their  monopoly 
would  indefinitely  improre  the  si-  has  been  the  transfer  to  foreign 
tuation  of  the  British  subjects  in  countries  of  much  of  that  commerce 
.India:  by  a  free  vent  to  the  vari-  which  other^vise  would  have enridi- 
ous  productions  of  their  soil,  the  ed  our  own, 
industry  of  the  natives  would   be. 


Art.  II.  Observations  on  the  UtUityy  Form^  and  Management  of  Waiie  MeMdomff 
and  the  draining  and  irrigating  Peat  Bogs  ;  with  an  Aceount  of  the  Prisley  Bog^  aU 
other  extraordinary  Improvements  conducted  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford^  7- 
IV,  Coicy  Esq.  and  others,  j9^WilliamSmith,  Engiaeer  and  AfmerakgisU  8fa 
fp.  121. 


THERE  is  an  honest  simplicity 
.  in  the  preface  to  this  little  work 
which  much  pleases  us  :  **  if 
I  could  have  felt  the  same  confi- 
dence in  writing  that  I  have  in 
draining  and  floating,"  says  the  au- 
thor, **  this  essay  might  have  made 
its  appearance  sooner;  but  I  find 
leiis  difficulty  in  directing  the  la- 
bours of  the  spade  tlian  those  of  the 
pen."  The  lact  is,  however,  that 
IVIr.  Smith  has  entered  into  the  de- 
tail of  draining  and  floating  in  plain 
and  intelligible  language.  These 
pages  are  not  a  subject  for  literary 
criticism  :  the  matter  they  contain  is 
purely  practical,   and  many  of  the 


Diike  of  Bedford's  tenants  are  bet- 
ter qualiiSed  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  them  than  we  /ire.  We  hait 
ourselves  walked  over  some  water* 
meadows,  irrigated  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  can  at- 
test, from  personal  observation,  tfat 
enormous  produce  they  aflForded. 
We  have  read  this  book  with  at* 
tention,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  have 
much  merit.  We  should  certainlj 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  ol 
gentlemen  who  have  a  tract  of  land 
so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  dcj 
riving  advantage  from  irrigation  and 
drainage.  | 


Art«  III.  ^n  jlccount  of  tome  Experiments  for  drUling  and  firotectiag  TurmJU.    Bfik 
A^.  Thomas  Crow£  MuNN  IN  OS.  8  vo.  pp.84. 


THfi  superiority  of  the  Norfolk 
husbandly  is  in  no  slight  degree  at- 
tributalile  to  the  carotul  and  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  turnip .  by 
the  allotment  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  land  to  this  root,  (her 
Norfolk  farmer  is  enabled  to  keep 


snringing.  He  is  enabled  to  h 
clean,  and  restore  to  fertility,  I 
exhausted  and  grown  foul  by  sac 
cessive  cropping.  He  is  enable! 
on  the  light  and  hungry  soils  wlik 
cpiistitnte  so  large  a  proportion  I 
that  county,    to  -give  tenacity  h 


tliroughout  the  winter  a  large  head    the  pressure  of  his  lar^e  flocks,  ani 
of  stock,  which  sup|)ly  the  markets    a  rich  manure   by  the  ^eaihitig  J 
at  a  time  of  year  when  no  grasses, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  are  yet 


them. 
The  turnip  crop  is  of  all  Others 
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most  precarious :  the  plants,  when 
young,  are  so  extremely  delicate, 
as  to  oe  injured,  oftentimes  to  de- 
struction, by  the  ravages  of  various 
enemies ;  and  when  tBey  have  had 
■  the  good  fortune  to  escape  or  over- 
come these  preliminary  dangers, 
and  have  arrived  at  full  luxuriance 
and  maturity,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  whole  district  of  them 
destroyed  by  frost. 

The  inj  uries  which  farmers  sus- 
tain in  this  case  is  very  serious; 
they  have  a  laige  quantity  of  stock 
on  hand,  which  they  cannot  sup- 
port, and  which  they  cannot  dispose 
of.  The  evil  being  general,  they 
can  give  each  other  no  assistance, 
and  are  obliged  to  send  half-fatted 
beasts  to  a  market  already  over- 
stocked; unless  they  submit  to  tlie 
expence  of  feeding  them  on  corn 

_  or  oiUcake. 

If  it  is  true,  that  in  the  county  of 

'Norfolk  alone  there  are  annually 
sown  with  turnips  upwards  of  an 
liimdred  thousand  acres,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  s^ny  method 
which  shall  preserve  from  external 

.  iujury  the  produce  of  so  large  an 
extent  of  land,  is  of  no  inconside- 
rable importance  to  the  interest  of 
that  county  merely.  Extend  the 
cal'julation  over  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  value  of  such  a  disco-^ 
very  is  inestimable. 

ill  order  to  secure  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  tuniip  crop  from  the  in- 
jurious efl[ccts  or  frost,  it  is  not  un- 
customary for  the  farmer,  before 
winter*  sets  in  severely,  to  draw  home 
that  portion,  and  stadc  it  in  his 
yard.  In  this  operation,  however, 
he  is  obliged  to  cut  off  all  the  tops 
to  prevent  fermentation,  and  the 
bulbs,  thus  wounded,  lose  that  fresh- 
ness and  that  firmness  which  are  es- 
sential to  their  excellence. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Munninors 
has  suggested  and  practised  for  the 
growth  and  preservation  of  his  tur- 
nips, has  the  advantage  of  extreme 
simplicity.     Its  efficacy  might  have 


been  inferred  from  reasoning.upon 
the  subject ;  and  it  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  West  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society,  but  bv  a  ^reat  number  of 
gehtlemen  of  the  highest  rank  and 
respectability  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Munnings  begins  by  strongly 
recommending  a  much  more  than, 
ordinary,  care  in  the  preparation  of 
land  intended  for  tuniips:  he  re- 
commends a  very  deep  ploughing  . 
in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  pre- 
ceding their  growth. 

**  Mfi  idea  is,  that  by  such  deep, plough- 
ing  I  am  more  likely  to  furnish  earth  to 
which  Turnips  may  be  n^w,  and  my  proba- 
bility of  a  crop  be  consequendy  increased. 
I  think  too,  and  I  am  confirmed  In  this  opi- 
nion by  the  unvarying  success  ot  many  ex- 
periments fairly  made^  that  It  will,  at  all 
timeif  be  more  advantageous  to  dk  i ll  Tur- 
nips, than  to  sow  them  broadcast, — I  think 
so  for  this  reason ;  because  in  a  on  y  season 
the  seed  may  be  put  into  the  land  more 
immediately  after  the  plough  y  and  that,  by 
consequence,  the  chance  of  successful  and 
uniform  vegetation  will  be  much  increased. 
I  will  here  endeavour  to  describe  the 
Drill  which  I  invented^  of  the  most  sim- 
ple construction,  and  have  used  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  Turnips,  and  it  will  imme- 
diately appear  that  my  seed  is  regularly  de- 
posited iefore  thejirst  evaporation  has  made 
its  eir^i^^— which  evaporatioD  is,  even  in 
the  dryest  time  and  on  the  lightest  lands» 
sufficient  to  occasion  the  almost  immediate 
vegetadon  of  so  minute  a  seed.  My  Drill 
then  consists  of  a  tin  box,  ^ about  8. inches 
long  and  5  inches  diameter  m  the  middle,) 
in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  affixed  to  the  axis 
of  a  wheel  about  twenttf-two  inches  high, 
verdcal  with  the  same,  and,  in  its  evoiu* 
tions  dropping  the  seed  tlirough  small 
apertures  m  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  which 
middle  if»  by  means  of  a  screw,  tmria* 
hly  distant  from  the  wheel  itom  jwehe 
to  fourteen  inches.  With  this  extremely 
simple  and  very  cheap  machine,  (the  price 
about  one  guinea,)  I  begrin  my  work  by 
having  the  tops  of  my  ridges  set  out  with 
the  common  Norfolk  two-horse  plough  s 
and  when  the  same  plough  takes  up  the 
furrow  next  to  the  top,  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  Drill,  which  drops  the 
seeds  upon  the  fresh  mould  the  instant  it  is 
turned  up .  The  person  driving  the  D a  i l  l 
(which  work  may  be  done  by  a  boy  or 
Ss3  > 
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woman)  is  then  followed  closely  by  a  one- 
horse  (doughy  the  overshot  mould  of  which 
as  quickly  buries  the  seed,  which  is  thus 
deposited  in  regular  and  very  straight  lines 
or  rows*  at  equal  distances  of  about  eigk' 
teen  inckee  apart.  After  it  ia  thus  80wn»  the 
land  is  harrowed  or  rolled  in  the  same  di- 
'  rection  in  which  it  is  ploughed*  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  my  crop  grows  as  re- 
gularly in  rows  as  a  gardener  can  plant  cab- 
bages.'* 

The  following  is  his  method  of 
protecting  them : 

«*  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  a  broad-cast 
crop  no  protection  could  with  facility  be 
givrn  to  the  Turnips  whilst  renudning  upon 
the  land  where  grown^and  that  it  was  there- 
tore  iiuHspensibly  necessary  first  to  drill 
them.  Having  done  that^  I  next  proceed- 
ed to  attempt  the  PROTECTION  and  pre- 
SEBTATiONofmycrop  from  frost :  And  in 
the  year  1800,  I  effected  it  by  removing 
the  alternate  rows  for  autumnal contumfuion  ; 
thus  leaving  rows  about  a  yard  asunder,  and 
then  with  a  one-hone  filough  moulding  up 
the  same. 

**  My  land  thus  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  called  two-furromf  'Oforh, 
or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  toAs  and  balks f 
each  top  embracing  and  defending  a  row  of' 
Tornips,  and  the  balks  being  in  the  lines 
from  whence  the  Turnips  were  removed  r 
-—the  whole  were  most  completely  mould- 
ed up,  and  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  a  win- 
ter's severity. 

*<  1  he  winter,  however,  (most  fortunate- 
ly) proving  very  mild,  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  speak  with  sDch  positive  detenoi- 
nation  as  1  now  can ;  nor  were  the  farmers 
much  inclined  to  listen  to  my  advice.  We 
have  lately  had  a  winter  of  most  trying 
kfenncss,  and  the  Tckmps,  In  general^ 
have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  perishing 
sevtiTJty  oF  the  frost ;  mine,  howeveri  have 
nqi  been  huit,  (I  mtan  such  as  I  defend- 
ed ;)  and  .is  I  can  afford  convincing  ocular 
demonstration  that  I  am  speaking  thetruth, 
I  Le^in  now  to  hwA  an  attentive  auiluMice, 
My  plaiuj  (lor  1  have  trii»d  several)  have 
V  rifd  ill  sumo  cases  from  that  already  spo^ 
kcO  of ;  //////,  ho  w  ver,  h.ts  answep.^d  ejfdc 
tiJiiHij,  a'ul  :i!l  hav.'  h?v»ii  tbund  so  desirably 
and  :;ali3uctor"'ly  eiiicacious,  that  I  willven- 
tuic'  10  Stjy  witli  coiilldence,  thcit  if  any  man 
will  contiiye  to  mould  up  his  Turnips  in 
th;:  autumnal  moaUis,  before  the  time  most 


probable  for  sewtv  from%  io  this  coQOtff^ 
such  Turnips  will  be  so  niQcb  better  ibiIk 
spring  thaa  iumips  wbick  haverecored 
no  artificial  PROTbCTiON*  as  abuDdattly 
to  pty  him  for  his  cue,  and  for  m  or 
tra  labour  he  may  think  himself  pertona* 
ing  at  the  timeu  But  if  I  might  pmonll 
to  point  out  the  particular  mode  or  mc 
thod  which  I  most  approve,  to  which  I 
shall  in  future  adhere,  and  which  I  vooM 
recommend  to  general  practice,  I  would  ct- 
deavour  to  do  it  thus : — Suppose  the  fol- 
lowing eight  lines,  No.  1,2,  3,&c  tOI^ 
present  my  rows  of  Turnips  on  a  ridgM- 
eight  beine  the  most  convenient  vnmhatl 
rows  for  me  easy  execution  of  the  woik. 
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Conceive  half  of  these  Hoes  to  be  ipoB 
one  ridge,  and  hatf  upon  another ;  in  ibt 
case  there  will  be  a  furrow  between  4  aid 
5-»-this  furrow  is  to  be  opened  with«  i»> 
ble-breatfed  plough,  which  will  rose  noolii 
forthtjirofection  of  what  I  wi)(  call  A  i» 
sides  of^those  two  rows  4  and  5 ;  tfas  rost 
1^  2,  S,  are  then  to  be  pulled  waijnt'm 
the  opened  furroWi  (between  4  and  5)«U 
their  tops  inclining  towards  4.  In  thesav 
manner  the  rows  6,  7,  8  are  to  be  pnikdi 
and  nut  into  the  same  furrow,  with  ibfir 
tops  mclining  towards  5.  Two  or  thitcltr- 
rows  are  then  ploughed  with  a  one-hsra 
filoush  to  the  outsides  of  4  and  5,  andsoox 
mould  from  the  tlurd  furrow  so  pteug^ 
ed  shovelled  unto  the  top  of  the  cdlrt^ 
ed  rows,  (of  this  shovdiing  I  think  ^ 
what  1  had  done,  that  a  good^laboonr 
will  finish  two  acres  in  three  days^)39(i 
with  the  one-horse  plough*  the  ploi^g 
may  tlien  be  finished,  so  as  to  giittk 
Ittnd  a  complete  eaith. 

If  the  land  is  heavy,  and  subject 
to  much  wet  in  the  winter  scasua, 
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Mr.  Munnings  strenuously  advises 
to  have  trenches  (Msened  on  the  tops  of 
the  respective  ridges,  and  that  the 
rowsot  turnips  growingon  the  sides 
should  be  put  in  as  before  directed. 
**  This  procedure  will  have  the  cfr 
feet  of  elevating  the  tops,  of  the 
ridges,  preserving  the  land  dry,  and 
of  exposing  it  most  advantageously 
to  the  influence  of  frost." 

«•  Advert  now  for  a  moment  to  what  may 
happen  wiwie  my  plan  it  adopted.  The 
land  receives  one  earth  in  the  autumnal 
nioatha  (I  will  ^ay  some  time  in  Novem- 
ber), before  the  frosts  set  in  with  destruc* 
dve  severity,  and  3  parts  out  of  4  of  the 
^wing  crops  are  removed  from  their  na- 
tive beds  and  deposited  in  trenches,  cond- 
nue  for  some  length  of  time  in  ^  a  staUrf 
mfunded  vegetation.**  The  sur^ce  there** 
fore  which  is  then  turned  up  will  be  ame- 
liorated by  the  frosts  between  that  time  and 
the  early  part  of  the  spring,  >^hen  (if  the 
weadier  pennit)  the  land  may  be  ploughed 
back  again  from  the  trenches,  and  reap 
the  advantages  of  a  second  ploughing  in 
preparation  for  the  following  crop  of  com; 
— Ae  Turnips  may  ww,  after  this  second 
earth,  be  easily  scattered  about  the  land> 


and  it  may  be  enriched  with  the  whole  of 
ibtJfe(Eng  tnmure,  .        ^ 

By  this  process  I  contend,  that  as  the 
two  earths  may  fairly  be  reckoned  necessary 
in  the  preparation  for  com,  /^  kxpence  of 
them  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
of  the  PROTECTED  Tumips;  and  that  the 
benefit  which  the  land  receives  from  diose 
two  ploughings  at  such  times,  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  Turnips  (viz.  3 
paru  out  of  i  of  them)  being  removed  from 
It  so  early  in  the  season,  as  the  month  of 
November,  much  more  than  compensates  to 
the  farmer  for  the  labour  of  the  man  who 
shovels  the  mould  over  them." 

It  seems  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  it  can  be  necessary  to  protect 
s.  proportion  only  of  the  tufnip  crop 
in  the  manner  here  recommended. 
Much  of  it  is  consumed  before  the  se« 
verity  of  winter  sets  in  :  the  farmer 
must  judge  what  quantity  he  is 
likely  to  require  protcrtion  for,  and 
tike  his  measures  accordingly.  Mr. 
Muunings's  method  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable one,  and  of  its  efficacy  we 
have  ourselves  had  ocular  evidence 
in  a  very  trying  season* 


Aar.  IV.  The  Complete  Grazier;  or.  Farmer  and  Cattle  Dealer^s  Assistant.  Com' 
firisingf  Instructions  for  the  bu^ng\  breedings  rearing^  and  fattemng  of  Cattle.  Di^ 
rections  for  the  choice  of  the  best  Breeds  of  Live  Stock.  The  Treatment  of  their 
Diseases,  and  the  Management  of  Cows  and  Ewes^  during  the  critical  Times  of 
Calving  and  Teaning,  The  general  Economy  of  a  Grass  faifh/  Iirigationf  or  Heater* 
mg  of  Meadows  /  Culture  of  the  best  natural  and  artificial  Grasses  and  Plants  for  Fod* 
der'f    Various  Methods  of  cutting,  mixing,  andhreparing  Food  in  severe  Winters,  and 

'  Seasoos  of  Scarcity  ;  the  Economy  and  general  Management  of  the  Dairy,  including  the 
maiiug,  earing,  and  Preservation  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  &f<.  ^c.  Together  with  am 
Introductory  Fiew  of  the  different  Breeds  of  Neat  Cattle,  Sheefi,  Horsey,  and  Swine  t 
mid  also  an  j4jij)endix  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Shepherd* s  Dog,  the  Horse,  and  Bri^ 
t'uh  WoeL  By  a  Lincolnshire  Grazier,  assisted  by  Communications  from  several  Torh 
shii  e,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk  Farmers.  Second  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings^     8vo.     pp.  500. 

A  judicious  compilation,   and  a    to.     The  wooden  cuts  are   neatly 
cheap  one.    A  farmer  may  find  his    executed, 
^count  in  having  this  book  to  rvfer 

Aax.  V.  The  Modern  Land  Steward;  in  xihieh  the  Duties  and  Functions  of  Stewardship 
are  comidered  astd  explained,  uith  their  several  Relations  to  the  Interests  of  the  Land- 
lord, Tenantj  and  the  PubRc^  Including  various  and  appropriate  Information  on  Rw 
ral  and  Economical  ^^(u,s*    .JJyJoHN  h^vrKEscn,  jfuthor  of  the  NUu  Faimer's  Cam 

.  lendar,  Qeneral  Treatise  on  Cattle,  Gff.  6ftf.  8?o.  pp.  4M. 

IT  will  be  generally  acknowledg-    very  important  one.  When  not  only 
ed  that  the  subject  of  this  work  is  a    our  monarchs,  like  the  ancient  kiuga 
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of  Peir^iji,  exchange  their  imperial 
robes  for  the  humble  habiliments 
of  the  peasant^  but  when  every  no  - 
blemau  of  the  land,  like  anoiher 
CincinnatuSy  is  a  senator  to-day  and 
a  husbandman  to-morrow;  in  short, 
when  agricultural  pursuits  are  so 
much  tiie  fashion,  not  to  say  the 
rago,  that  an  immensely  greater  ca- 
pital is  employed  in  them  now  than 
ever  was  before ;  and  when,  in  con- 
seaucnce,the  management  of  estates, 
and  the  immediate  task  of  improving 
them  is  confided  in  a  great  measure 
to  subordinate  agents;  at  such  a 
period  any  treatise  which  shall  ex- 
plain in  clear  intelligible  tonus  the 
Junctions,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  land  steward,  must  be  well 
received,  not  only  by  those  for 
whose  immediate  mstruction  it  is 
Written,  but  by  their  employers.  A 
clieck-string  is  thus  put  into  their 
hands,  which  every  now  and  then  it 
may  be  usjful  to  pull  and  tighten  a 
litile. 

The  estimate  which  we  formed 
from  reading  Mr.  Laurence's  Trea- 
tise on  Cattle,  is  fconfirmed  by  read-; 
ifig  tlie  work,  before  us.  We  con- 
sider him  as  a  writer  of  good  sense 
.and  extensive  observation,  and  as 
being  exenipt  from  those  vulgar 
prejudices  which  ignorance  gene- 
rated, and  which  obstinacy  oi'  pri- 
vate interest  has  perpetuated  on 
many  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
cultural improvement^  He  is  not 
the  most  tender  in  the  world  towards 
,  those  who  dilFer  from  him  in  opi- 
nion, or  to  speak  more  properly, 
tov^ards  those  opinions  from  which 
lie  dissents.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  coarse  stren|^th  about  Mr,  LaiJ- 
Icncc,  and  he  relios  upon  it  with 
much  confidence :  he  does  not  put 
Jiimself  into  the  graceful  attitude  of 
arfeucer,  and  attack  his  foe  with  the 
polished  small-sword,  but — more 
jihgloruvi — he  knocks  him  down 
with  his  fist. 
^'  In  some  preliminary  observations 


on  the  great  general  topics  of  polt- 
tical  economy,  Mr.  L.  has  very  use- 
fully employed  himself  in  attacking 
by  argument,  and  exposing  by  ri« 
dicule, certain  preiudices  which  have 
been  fostered  by  diose  in  the  higher 
and  Wetter  educated  classes  of  socie* 
ty,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  per- 
sonal  danger  of  individuals,  ana  to 
the  great  detriment  of   commerce. 
We  allude  more  pi^rticularly  to  the 
senseless  outcry  asrainst  foreatallinp 
and  regrating.     Much  of  the  stnpia 
clamour  which  has  been  raised  on 
these  subjects  may  be  attributed  to 
the  violent  charges  of  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Kenyon,  who  might 
be  a  very   good   lawyer,    but   was 
ignorant  of  the   first  principles  of 
political  economy.     He  volunteer- 
ed his  sentiments,  however,  on  these 
subjects,    with  great  Tashoess,  and 
his  opinions  deriving  an  authorttj 
purely  adventitious,  fi:om  the  bencb 
where  he  so  dogmatically  deliver- 
ed them,  and  froiti  the  consequent 
verdict  of  a  jur}?^,    which    is    very 
much  accustomed  to  bow  with  great 
deference  to    so    high    an    oracle. 
His  opinions,  thus  enforced,    were 
circulated  by  means  of  the  news- 
papers   all   over  the  kingdom,    to 
the  great  impediment  of  free,  fair, 
and  honourable  com  petition  in  trade, 
and  consequently,  as  we  believe,  to 
the  injury  of  society,  which   is  in- 
jured by  whatever  impediments  are 
thrown  against  the  freedom  of  its 
trade. 

The  only  two  works  of  any  repu- 
tation on  the  duties  of  a  land-stew- 
ard, are  those  of  Laurence  and  Mor- 
dant ;  both  of  them  are  out  of  print, 
and  would  be  found  insufficient  Xxk 
meet  the  more  complex  and  diflS^cuit 
task  which  modern  agriculture,  has 
imposed  upon  those  who  ii'ndertake 
tlie  superintendance  of  estates  in 
these  times.  'Mr.  Laurence  has  fair- 
ly and  properly  availed  himself  of 
all  the  assistance  which  his  prede- 
cessors could  afford  him,  and  from 
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r'ery  other  source  of  information 
%vithin  his  reach.  To  these  he  has 
added  the  result  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,   and  has  put 


together  a  volume  which  may  stand 
on  the  same  shelf  witli  what  he  ha$ 
already  written* 


Art.  VI.    Ohservatloni  on  the  Mlldtuo  ;  suggested  ty  the  Queries  of  Mr,  Arthur  Toung. 
ByioHH  Eg  RE  MONT,  Esq.    8vo. '  pp.  36. 


OWING  to  an  accidental  circum- 
stance,  Sir  Joseph  Banks*   *' Ac- 
count of  the  Mildew  iii  Corn"  was 
twice  noticed  in  our  last  volume*. 
The.  articles  were  written  by  two 
gentlemen,  neither  of  whom  knew 
that  the  other  was  employed  upon 
the  same  subject.    There  was,  ne- 
vertheless, a  coincidence  of  opinion 
evinced,  which  might  have  led  to 
a    suspicion    of   some    aatecedent 
communication.     Both  agreed  Hhat 
there  was  suiBcient  reason  to  sus 
pect  Sir  Joseph    of  having  mista- 
ken an  effect  for  a    cause,   or   at 
least  a  proximate  cause  for  a  re- 
mote one;    and  the  two  hypothe- 
ses which  were  substituted   had    a 
strong  similarity  of  features.     Mr. 
Egremont  accords  with  us  both  in 
some  essential  particulars,    and    in 
addition  to  that  which  was  suggest- 
ed   as    constituting    probably    the 
primary  cause  of  mildew,    he   has 
adverted  to   the    agency   of  ano- 
ther. 

In  the  former  of  the  two  articles 
just  alluded  to,  we  detailed,  with 
sottie  minuteness,  the  reasons  which 
induced  us  to  believe  that  the  at- 
tachment of  a  parasitic  fungus  to 
the  straw  of  wheat  (which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  products 
the  disease  called  the  milarew),  is 
itself  the  consequence  of  a  previ- 
ously diseased  state  of  the  plant; 
and  that  the.  plant  derives  this  pre- 
vious disease  probably  from  the 
mechanidd  operation  of  frost  in 
rupturing  its  vessels  when  they  are 
distended  and  swoUea  with  th^ir 
fippropriate  juices. 


Mr,  Eeremont  likewise  considers- 
the  attacdfiment  of  these  fatal  fun«» 
guses  as  a  secondary  cause  of  mildew, 
and  as  arising  from  a  previously 
diseased  secretion  in  the  plant, 
which  he  seems  to  think,  as  we  do, 
would  resist  their  insidious  advan- 
ces in  a  healthy  and  sound  state. 
To  the  question,  *^  What  occa- 
sions these  diseased  secretions  ?— 
to  what  cause  may  we  attribute  the 
previous  injury  of  those  vessels  by 
internal  disease?*'     He  answers: 

«  I  BELIEVE  we  must  be  assisted  by 
the  analogy  of  vegetable  with  animal  life. 
What  more  likely  tobealeading  cause,  than 
the  .timulus  of  heat  returning  perhaps  in  a 
greater  rather  than  a  less  degree,  after  the 
ejtcitability  of  the  vegetable  had  been  highly 
increased,  by  a  sudden  abstraction  of  that 
stimulus  in  a  previous  extreme  of  cold,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  suddea,application 
of  heat  to  a  frozen  limb? 

^*  Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state 
my  own  observations  on  the  temperature 
ot  the  atmosphere  about  the  time  vhen 
I  conceive  the  injury  began  to  take  place. 
Travelling  in  the  afternoon  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1804,  I  found  it  so  extremely 
cold,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  thor* 
mometer  would  have  been  near  the  freez- 
ing point  in  the  shade.  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  fact;  but  to 
my  feelinj^s  it  was  a  change  unusually 
severe*  ^he  day  following  was  much 
warmer,  and  for  some  days  after  the  heat 
kept  increasing:  on  the  16th,  17th>  and 
18th,  it  was  mtolerably  hot.  Within  a- 
bout  a  week  from  that  time  the  disease 
made  its  appearance.  In  my  recollection 
the  wind  auring  the  cold  was  easterly 
or  towards  the  north.  I  am  also  much 
disposed  to  believe,  that  the  long  drought 
prewous  to  the  cold  wat  favoorable  to 
the  effect." 


*  See  page  768  and  page  786, 
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Sr)nie  circumstances  are  wanring 
to  make  this  case  complete,  mA  aa- 
tisfactory  of  the  hypothesis  which 
Mr.  Egremont  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish, namely,  that  the  previous 
disease  does  not  arise  from  any 
rupture  of  the  tumid  vessels,  which 
is  a  cause  purely  meehanical,  but 
that  it  arises  from  the  too  rapid 
and  sudden  return  of  a  stimulus 
which  had  been  previously  abstract- 
ed from  the  plant;  which  is  a  cause 
entirely  physical.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Egremont  draws  his  inference 
respecting  die  effect  of  a  return  of 
abstracted  stimulus,  without  being 
able  to  state  positively  that  the  ves- 
sels of  the  plants  were  not  really 
ruptured  by  fW>st.  A  long  previous 
drought  certainly  goes  to  prove  that 
the  plants  were  not  in  a  very  succu- 
lent state* ;  but  still  ^hat  is  ihere  to 
prove  that  the  injurj'  resulted  from 
the  sudilen  ritorn  of  the  stimulus  of 
heat,  rather  iUan  from  tlie  sudden 
abstraction  of  it  i 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  moreover, 
that  Mr.  ['^[freniont  has  omitted  to 
state  whether  the  mildew  in  that 
part  of  the  country  uhere  he  made 
this  observation  affected  the  sum- 
mer corns,  namely^  barloy  and  oats, 
as  well  as  wheat.  He  says,  that  the 
disease  made  its  appearance  about  a 
week  after  this  extraordii^ary  change 
in  the  tempeniture  of  the  air.  We 
are  curious  to  know  whether  he 
made  any  accurate  obsen^ations  on 
the  state  of  the  stiaw  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  whether  the  disipase 
might  not  have  exist*  d  long  before 
it  excited  his  notice  ?  If  the  mildew 
makes  it  appearance,  for  the  first 
time,  so  late  as  the  last  wt'ek  in  Ju- 
ly, tljere  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  sliould  not  with  equal  fatality 
attack  the  summer  corns  as  the  win- 
ter ones,  wiiich  it  certainly  does 
not.  One  never  hears  that  barley 
and  oats  are  injured  by  the  mildew, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  assures  us 
thnt  the  spring  xrhcat  of  Lincoln- 
shire was  not  the   least  shrivelled 


in  the  harvest  of  1804,  aldiongh  die 
straw  indeed  was  in  some  degree  to- 
fected. 

Mr.  Egremont  says,  that  as  Ear  as 
his  observation  has  extended,  the  ' 
degree  of  injury  to  the  com  is  not 
always  nor  necessarily  connected 
with  tl|e  appearance  pf  the  straw; 
having  found  both  the  straw  and 
ear  with  a  favourahle  appearancCi 
when  the  gram  has  proved  exceed^ 
ingly  small  and  partially  fed;  ^'  not 
unfrequently  one  end  of  the  graja 

Eretty  well  fed,  while  the  other  has 
een  much  shrivelled."  This  mav 
be  accounted  for.  We  believe  with 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  mildew, 
meaning  that  disease  arising  frimi 
the  attachment  of  parasitic  fungi, 
first  infects  the  straw  while  it  is  yet 
grass ;  and  where,  without  aiiy  ex^ 
ternal  appearance  of  injury  to  the 
straw  or  to  the  eaf,  the  com  proves 
light  and  shrivelled,  the  injury,  we 
apprehend,  is  very  likely  to  have 
arisen  from  an  insuihcient  impreg^ 
nation.  The  season  pf  flowering  t| 
a  most  critical  one  ;  heavy  rauis  and 
ruffling  winds  mav  wash  away,  and 
so  disperse  the  pollen  as  to  frustrate 
and  render  ^ortive  the  neceassiy 
process  of  fecuudation. 

The  following  case  is  produced 
as  a  strong  one  m  favour  (h  a  phy* 
sical  to  th^  exclusion  of  a  inecham* 
cal  affection : 

«  Tn  a  district  cdled  Marfhlaod,  ia 
die  West  Ridia^  ^  Yorkshire,  the  cal- 
tttre  of  potatoes  la  carried  co  a  veij  great 
extent ;  coosequendy  great  ^oaotitief  aie 
planted  late  in  the  supml^r,  and  depend  oa 
a  fayourable  autumn  for  an  abondaiit  pro- 
duce. Early  ftofts  frcquendy  disappcwbt 
the  cultivator,  sometimes  by  coming  sci 
BOOD  as  the  beginning  of  September.  After 
the  frost,  during  tne  cany  part  of  tlie 
succeeding  day,  the  imichief  is  scarcely 
percepdble ;  and  ultimately  it  is  found  to 
be  iiii  proportion  to  the  temperature  and 
briohtness  of  that  day.  Shoald  it  he  cdd 
and  gloomy,  the  injurv  is  less ;  hot  when 
varm  and  bright,  the  leaves  of  the  vegeta- 
ble become  black  and  never  revive.  Had 
the  efiect  been  produced  by  the  expansioa 
of  the  water  or  juices  of  the  vegeuUe  by 
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tmU  it  woiM  hare  been  nnifbrm,  and  not 
affected  by  the  tucceediog  day.  But  here  is 
an  effect  correspondtQ^  to  tke  degree  of 
Mie  returaing  stimuiiw. 

«<  It  will  be  recollected  tha|  I  stated  the 
stimulus  of  heat  |o  be  a  leading  caMe»  there- 
by mteodJDg  not  to  es^clude  the  other  stir 
muli  of  light  and  moisture.  The  great  and 
sudden  eraporation  of  moisture^  indepen- 
dent of  its  generating  cold>  I  am  persuade 
td  is  alone  sufEcient  to  bring  on  vegetable 
death/' 

Upon  this  we  may  observe,  if 
the  disease  arises  merely  from  the 
too  sudden  return  of  the  abstract- 
ed^stimuii  of  warmth  and  lights  and 
moisture,  that  when  these  are  gra* 
dually  restored,  when  the  two  or 
three  days  which  succeed  these 
Diting  frosts  are  "  cold  and  gloomy 
the  plants  ought  not,  according  to 
Mr.  Egremonf  s  hypothesis,  to  re- 
ceive any  injury  at  all.  But  they 
do  receive  sopne ;  they  only  receive 
less  than  when  the  following  days 
are  warm  and  bright.  The  case, 
therefore,  does  not  prove  that  no 
injurious  effect  was  produced  by  an 
f  expansion  of  the  water  or  iuices 
of  the  vegetable  by  frost,"  or  by  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  stimuli :  it  ra-* 
ther  proves  that  the  sudden  return 
pf  abstracted  stimuli  only  increases 
the  injury  which  the  plants  have  al- 
ready received 

Not  to  contend  any  farther  about 
the  influence  of  the  abstraction  of 
stimuli,  which,  in  bis  zeal  to  ^lus- 
trate  that  of  the  too  sudden  rest9-' 
ration  of  them,  Mr.  Egremont  seems 
indeed  rather  to  have  overlooked 
than  to  have  denied ;  we  come  to 
that  part  of  the  pamphlet  in  which 
|;hose  effects  upon  vegetation  are 
accounted  for,  for  which  atmospherip 
variations  alone  seem  insufficient  to 
explain. 

Evaporation,  the  great  ^nerator 
of  cold,  no  doubt  is  one  cause  why 
soils,  saturated  with  moisture,  have 
a  languid  vegetation  in  the  vernal 
xnonths  ;  but  will  it  explain,  says 
J^Jr.  E.  **  why  the  comparative?  pow- 


er of  supporting  vegetables  should 
be  reversed  in  the  autumnai  ones?^ 
Vegetation,  at  the  spring  of  the  yeai^ 
on  lime  stone  and  sandv  soils,  is  at 
least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  ih 
clayey  or  even  rich  deep  aoils.  But 
the  case  is  reversed  in  the  autumn : 
for  without  an  unusual  degree  of  teiD*  * 
peiuture,  veeeta^n  on  lime^stone 
af)4  sandy  soils  nearly  ceases  in  No^ 
vember,  whereas  on  clayey,  or  rich 
deep  soils,  it  continues  to  the  eud 
of  January ;  and  frequently  after  the 
first  or  second  fall  of  snow,  (P^o^ 
vided  the  soil  has  not  been  cooled 
down  by  previous  frost)  exhibits  at 
its  dissolution  the  ¥erdure  of  April* 
If  the  presence  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  moisture  on  argilaceous  soils, 
and  the  consequent  generation  of 
cold,  be  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  effect,  since  the  same  disn 
proportion  exists  in  the  autumn  as 
m  the  spring,  the  effect  ought  to  be 
the  same  at  both  seasons. 

Mr.  Egremont  sol vesthis  apparent 

!}aradox l>y  the  different  capacities 
or  heat  in  the  different  earths ;  thv| 
solution,  however,  as  he  has  not 
subjected  any  of  these  earths  to  ac- 
tual experiment,  is  an  inference  der 
rived  merely  from  his  reasoning 
upon  the  difficulty.  To  this  rela- 
tive power  of  diflferent  earths  in  re^ 
taining  and  transmitting  heat,  he 
has  recourse  for  explaining  why  the 
presence  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
moisture  in  clayey  and  deep  soils, 
than  in  calcareous  and  sandy  ones, 
should  at  one  part  of  the  year,  (in* 
dependent  of  tne  cold  generated  by 
evaporation)  prevent  so  great  an  ac* 
cumulation  or  heat  on  their  surface, 
when  at  another  it  is  the  means  of 
retarding  sudden  refrigeration ;  aftd 
why  comparative  dryness  should,  at 
the  spring  of  the  year,  be  J'avour- 
a!ble  tq  the  quicker  accumulation  of 
heat,  .and  consequent  earlier  vege- 
tation, when  in  autumn,  and  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  it  should  be  fa* 
vourabla  to  the  loss  of  heat,  and  pro- 
duce a  consequent  earlier  decline  of 
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Tegetation.    Mr.  Egrcmont  reasons 
upon  the  subject  thus : 

* 

**■  Land  or  earth,  particularly  when  dry^ 
fe(^ording  to  KirwaiH  receives  heat  from 
light  very  readily,  but  transmits  or  cod- 
doctt  it  through  its  own  substance  to  any 
A^  very  slowly.  Dr.  Hales  found  the 
Mr  and  turf  ace  of  the  earthy  in  the  month 
«f  August,  to  be  at  the  temperature  of 
USS  when  a  thermometer  placed  at  16 
inches  deep  stood  at70V  in  the  month 
•f  October,  when  the  air  and  surface  were 
»  S5^,  at  16  inches  deep,  the  temperature 
was  iS**,  and  at  24  inches  50*^,  nearly  the 
mean  annual  heat.  Van  Swieten  also  ob- 
served, that  the  greatest  cold,  if  it  lasted 
€mly  a  few  days,  would  not  penetrate  20 
inches. 

«<  If  heat  be  generated  on  land  in  pro- 
porttoo  to  the  continued  absorption  and  fix- 
ation of  the  rays  of  light,  its  accumulation 
Dn  the  surface  will  be  retarded  by  the  power 
which  the  soil  has  of  transmitting  it  down- 
wards, a  power  which  may  vary  according 
f o  the  nature  of  the  substances  of  which 
the  soil  is  composed,  and  to  its  compara- 
tife  dryness.  But  geeerally  1  believe  it 
will  be  found,  that  land  is  heated  or  cooled 
09onerf  and  to  have  a  hij^her  degrte  than 
water :  whence  it  will  have  a  greater 
range  of  temperature,  and  the  air  incum- 
bent on  it,  as  well  as  other  bodi^-s  in  con- 
tact with  it,  will  be  hotter  in  summer  and 
cooler  in  winter  than  that  over  the  sta. 

*«  This  is  agreeable  to  gencr.ii  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  to  the  particular  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Raymond,  who  found 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles 
often  heat  d  in  summer  to  160'  of  tem- 
perature, while  the  sea  did  not  exceed 
77  ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  land  was 
cooled  down  to  li"*  or  15'',  the  sea  was 
never  lower  tlian  4-4?". 

*«  On  the  other  hand,  when  die  rays  of 
liffht  fijl  on  water,  fewer  rays  are  combin- 
ed, lets  heat  is  the  result,  and  that  which 
it  produced  being  more  readily  mixed  by 
midulatory  motion,  or  transmitted  down- 
wards in  a  manner  sipiilar  to  its  progress 
in  solids,  it  cannot  be  accumulated  either 
so  soon,  ar  in  the  same  degree,  at  the 
suiiace;   hence,   as  before  obseiired,  air 


incumbent  on  the  sea  is  cwAex  is 
than  that  on  the  land* 

"  From  the  absence  of  the  son**  rays  In 
winter,  sufficient  heat  is  not  geoesated  ta 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, reduced  by  cold  winds  from  tbe 
poles,  by  evaporation,  and  other  canaea. 
At  this  time  the  eqailibrinm  is  in  some 
degree  restored,  or  at  least  the  severity 
tempered,  by  heat  given  back  from  the 
earth  and  its  waters. 

*'  The  heat  of  the  surface  of  die  earth 
then  is  much  sooner  reduced  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  iocnmbent  »r  than  the  cor- 
hen  of  the  sea,  the  tur^ce  having  bnt  a 
stow  and  imperfect  tapply  of  heat  from 
the  interior,  while  the  sea,  frxxn  the 
change  oi  specific  gra%fkyy  and  other  causes 
of  motion,  is  constantly  presenting  a  wann- 
er sur&ce  to  the  air;  consequently  that 
which  is  incumbent  over  the  sea  will  be 
warmed  more  than  that  overland. 

**  By  these  facts,  and  by  a  similar  mode 
of  reasoning,  as  much  as  by  the  princi- 
ple of  evaporation,  I  would  explain  why 
clayey  and  deep  soils,  which  are  the 
most  retentive  of  moisture  *»  ahoold  be 
the  longest  in  heating  or  cooling;'  why 
.the  returning  sunbeams  cannot  so  sooa 
accumulate  heat  on  the  surface  dt  those 
soils  ;  and  why,  under  such  circumstances, 
vegeution  at  the  spring  is  so  much  more 
languid  than  on  dner  hnds«  They  wiO 
also  be  particularly  important  in  account- 
ing for  die  opposite  effects  which  tike 
place  in  the  autumn,  and  at  the  approack 
of  winter :  nay,  by  such  alofie,  I  coa- 
cieive,  can  we  assign  any  probable  cause, 
whv  calcareous  and  sandy  soils,  wfaicb 
had  previously  exhibited  gresfter  fertili^ 
by  earlier  vegetation  than  clayey  or  deep 
ones,  should  at  that  season  so  notonously 
fhanifest  a  greater  d^cUne  of  vegetative 
power. 

«  On  the  s^iae  principle  too  I  would 
explain  a  fact,  probably  not  generally  no- 
ticed, though  rather  anomdous  in  tbe 
science  of  vegetation:  it  is,  that  meadow 
or  pasture  grounds,  which  have  been  co- 
vered with  water  during  a  part  of  winter, 
on  being  drained,  even  early  in  the  springs 
will  for  a^  short  time  shew  a  veidure,  which 
the  adjoining  drier  lands    cannot  equal; 

*  Clay»  or  alumine,  has  such  an  aiHmty  for  veater,  as  to  enter  into  so  strong  a  com^ 
biaatioD  with  it^  at  to  be  wholly  separate^  only  b^  violent  and  ion^-c^ipui^ued  he|K, 
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^when  afterwards,  on  the  continued  action 
«r  the  rays  ot  light*  the  dry  lands  will  far 
surpasa  them.  -This  I  beg  to  be  understood 
as  confined  to  land,  which  had  been  cover- 
ed with  water  not  of  a  fertilizing  quality ; 
not  such  as.  having  passed  through  a  high^ 
It  cultivated  country,  might  deposit  its  se- 
<unient. 

"  Nor  will  this  principle,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, be  found  less  useful  in  accountin;^  for 
the  difierent  effects  which  a  sudden  change 
in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  may  pro- 
duce on  certain  vegetables,  in  different 
or  even  on  the  same  soils,  when  un Jer 
odier  modes  ^f  management. 

^*  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  check  a 
quick  and  great  loss  of  temperature  in  the 
substances  which  surround  such  vegetables, 
particularly  their  roots,  will  be  best  calcu- 
fated  to  save  them  from  that  effect  and  from 
vegetative  deatli :  consequently  those  earths 
which  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  or, 
ID  other  words,  are  the  longest  in  heating 
or  cooling,  will  be  the  most  favourable  in 
resisting  any  sudden  alteratioi),  and  the  ve- 
mtable  growing  on  them  will  be  the  least 
injured  when  soassaikd.'' 

•  After  all,  Mr.  Egrenaont  is^  of  opi- 
nion, that  although  thtre  inau  be 
some  intrinsic  and  original  diffe- 
rence in  the  capacities  of  different 
earths  for  retaining  heat,  abstracted 
from  the  retention  of  water,  he  is 
nevertheless  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  to  that  retentive  power  that 
the  chief  cause  of  difference  is  as- 
signable, and  that  soils  ure  good  or 


bad  conductors  of  beat  accordinp^  to 
the  moisture  they  contain.  The 
inference  is,  that  clay,  being  of  all 
others  the  most  retentive,  will  de- 
fend crops  from  the  mUdew  better 
than  drier  soils :  and  allowance  be- 
ing made  for  local  differences, 
that  soils  most  liable  to  have  their 
crops  injured  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  order  :  peat  or  moor,  cal- 
careous, sand,  grey  earth*,  and 
clay. 

Whether  the  susceptibilitv  of  these 
soils  to  injuiy  from  the  mildew  is  ac- 
tually diminished  in  the  order  Jaid 
down,  is  more  than  we  know  posi- 
tively.  We  do  suspect  Mr.  Egre- 
mont  is  mistaken:  our  observation 
is  undoubtedly  limited,  btit  so  fy 
as  it  has  extended,  we  should  have 
been  justified  in  suspecting  that 
clayey  soils,  particularly  those  which 
rfre  insufficiently  drained,  are  of  alj 
other,  the  least  capable  of  resisting 
the  ravages  of  the  mildew.  From  a 
soil  of  this  description  we  saw  a  crop' 
of  wheat  reaped  in  the  harvest  of 
1804,  which  was  hardly  worth  the 
expence  of  threshing.  The  plants, 
we  imagine,  had  become  unhealthy 
from  superabundant  moisture,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  unhcalihi-' 
ness  had  become  incapable  (^resist- 
ing the  mildew. 


AftT.  VII.  General  Vte^ofthe  Agrtctdture  of  the  Coutittf  of  Clydesdale  ;  ^th  OBsenui' 
tions  on  the  Meant  of  its  Improvement ;  drawn  ufijor  the  Consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  internal  Imfurwement^     i[y  Jou  N  Nai  smith,  ^SQ.  pp.  252. 

CLYDESDALE    contain?  about  to  west  is  about  32  miles,  and  the 

556,800  English  acres,    or  nearly  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 

445,440  ofthe  ordinary  Scotch  mea-'  about  47.     It  is  divided  into  three 

sure ;  the  greatest  breadth  from  east  Xffards,  the  upper,  the  middle,- and 

♦  Of  this  eaith,  savs  Mr.  E.  I  have  never  inet  with  any  description  or  analysis.     It  it 
'y  pulverized  by  trost,  alternate  moisture,  and  dry  ness;  in  that  state  it  i»  almost  im- 


penetrable by  rain.  A  thin  crust  seems  to  be  formed  over  the  surface,  which  has  an  ef^ 
feet  similar  to  a  varnish  ;  for  after  heavy  showers*  when  that  crust  is  removed,  there  it 
no  appearance  of  moisture,  therains  chieflypassing  ofTby  the  furrows,  or,  in  great  droughty 
into  the  cracks;  and  I  am  persuaded,  the  soil  becomes  saturated  during  the  continual 
rains  by  the  means  of  absorption.    The  subsoil  is  strong,  adhesive  clay. 
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the  lower,  each  under  the  particular 

J*  irisdiction  of  a  substitute  appointed 
y  tbe  sheriff  depute  of  the  county. 
The  climate,  of  course,  partakes  of 
that  inconstancy  to  which  the  whole 
island  is  subject ;  and  from  the  local 
situation  and  altitude  of  this  county, 
it  is  moreover  subject  to  peculiar 
^icissitudet.  I'he  wind  is  Computed 
to  blow  tvyo  thirds  of  the  year  from 
the  south-West  and  west,  over  a  vast 
oceao  which  softens  its  temperature : 
these  winds  are  fraught  with  va- 
pours which  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  which  frequently  allow 
scarcely  warmth  enough  to  ripen 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  From  the 
prevalence  of  the  south-west  wind, 
the  tops  of  trees  generally  incline  to 
the  north-east ;  the  provision  of  na* 
ture  to  support  them  is  admirable  ; 
they  shoot  out  the  longest  and 
strongest  root  towards  the  south- 
we.st.  The  winds  from  the  easterly 
points  coming  from  the  contincTit 
pver  a  narrow  sea,  are  sharper ;  they 
blow  less  frequendy,  and  tneir  force 
is  somewhat  hioken  by  the  high  land 
on  the  east  side  of  that  county  9  so 
that  the  cold  19  moderate.  Intense 
frost  is  seldom  of  long  continuance, 
jftnd  deep  or  long-lying  snows  are 
fare  :  hence  there  are  few  spots  on 
which  the  verdure  of  the  year  is  lon- 
ger protracted.  From  the  peculiar 
direction  which  the  roots  of  the  trees 
take,  in  order  tp  support  themselves 
^again^t  ti^ose  winds  by  which  tjiey 
'^re  most  frenijQnlly  assailed,  it  hap- 

f>ens^  that  when  a  storm  blows  from 
he nort!i-cast,  thrice  the  nutnber a^p 
pverthrowu  that  would  have  fallen 
^efore  a  blast  of  equal  violence  from 
^e  opposite  quarter. 

in  a  country  where  there  is  in  aU 
piQSt  every  part  an  under  stratum 
through  which  no  water  can  filter, 
|he  land  is  $oak^d  with  it,  and  can 
only  be  relieve4  by  the  tar  Jy  process 
pf  exhalation. 

«*  (jROUND  of  this  kind  is  not  in  a 
condit;(4a  tQ  exert  its  powers^  till  the  cpl^| 


sloggish  moisture  of  the  winter  is  eiSisIecL 
When  a  course  of  drv  weather  does  not 
happen,  therefore,  in  one  season,  the  seed 
time  mu^  either  be  deferred  to  a  lafle  pe- 
riod,   or    the    seed,    committed   to  the 
crude  soil,  will  make  but  a  slow  and  inracF* 
feet  progress.  This  isonecause  of  theuse* 
ness  of  die  Itsaarkshire  harvests.     Tlie  A 
which  over^reads  the  hollows,  bang  dense 
anddr}r,€ODtriliiites  to  quicken  exhalation, 
so  that  the  low  lands  diy  sooner  than  those 
on  the  heights ;  upon  which  a  fighter* 
moister  air  floats,  and  fl^g  showers  oAcn- 
er  fall.  The  seed-time  is  therefore  later,  or 
the  preparation  less  perfect  on  the  lie^^ 
than  on  the  plains  ;  which  contributes,  with 
other  causes,  to  render  the  haivests  less 
early  and  less  mature  00  the  former  ihan  o« 
the  latter*  Perhaps,  too,  there  i»a  principle 
mmgled  with  the  moist  air  of  the  hei|^iSi^ 
still  more  inimical  to  vegcfslioa,  than  thi 
moisture  which  the  siroce  soil  itsaaiL 
Those  huge  masses  of  peat  eartfs  with 
which  the  county  abounds,  are  so  cold  and 
torpid,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  after  a 
hard  winter,^  to  find  the  frost^^coogeittMMi 
in  large  bodies,  sdll  remaining  in  thc»» 
when  the  summer  is  faradvaooed,  sod  the 
heat  has  been  considerabie.    May  we  not 
then  suppose,  that  the  cold  moisnme  aiis* 
m^ from  them,  in  exhalations,  befiireitac* 
quire  the  temperature  of  common  air,  may 
cool  the  earthy  and  bemmb  the  vcfietaUes 
over  which  it  psseth  ?    However  Sum  may 
ke,  it  is  certain,  that  the  high  lands,  where 
these  bodies  ojf  peat  earth  abound,  are  less 
fertile  than  they  have  been  in  early  ikact ; 
neither  the  stately  oak,  nor  its  accompany- 
ing bruah-wood,  now  appear,  where  they 
had  once  flourished  abundantly  ;  and  now 
lie  buried  together  under  the  torpid  chaos : 
nor  can  the  utmost  industry  restore  them  ia 
tjiat  vigour,  with  which  in  former  ages  they 
have  sponuneously  grown.    The  oak  par- 
ticularly, nowplanteid  on  the  best  soil,  la 
the  midst  of  a  thicket,  will  barely  live; 
lyhile  jperhapsy  within  an  hundred  yards, 
one  ofa  magnificent  size  may  be  found  ly- 
ing on  tbe  5pot,  where,  it  may  evidently  he 
seen,  b^  its  roots  §till  ^  in  tl)t  (rarth,  it 
had  been  producedV* 

We  remember  that  Mr,  Findlw^ 
in  his  Survey  of  Peebles,  remarks, 
that  in  the  liioors  of  Carnwath  pa- 
rish, in  Lanarkshire,  or  Clydesdale, 
most  places  ^eein  to  h^ye  pbtftineq 
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their  name  from  woods;  such  as 
Harwood^  Girtwood,  or  Great, 
woody  Woodside,  Woodend,  &c. 
There  are  no  vestiges  of  such  woods 
^ove  the  sur£au:e,  but  many  be- 
low the  mosses.  Fir  is  fonod  in 
90me  of  the^e>  long  and  straight,  in- 
dicating its  having  grown  in  thick- 
ets; its  fibres  are  so  tough,  that 
they  are  twisted  into  ropes  for  hal- 
ters and  teathers ;  the  splits  of  it 
are  used  for  light  by  tlie  name  of 
candle-fir.  Some  farmers  have  pur- 
sued the  hint,  and  buiy  fir,  for  roof* 
ingy  in  mosses,  with  a  view  to  ren-> 
der  it  iuQorruptible. 

From  the  coloured  map  prefixed 
to  this  volumey  representing  the 
ditibrent  sorts  of  soil,  it  appears 
that  considerably  more  fhan  one- 
third  of  the  superficies  of  the 
county  is  absolute  moor  and  moun- 
tains ;  the  peat  mosses  are  still  ac- 
cumulating and  making  encroach- 
ments on  Uie  cultivable  land  wliich 
they  reduce  to  comparative  steri- 
li^.  So  malignant  is  the  influence 
Qt  their  chilhng  exhalations,  that 
the  general  Tegeution  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  afiected  by 
them,  and  manjy  places  are  to  be 
found  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  former  culture,  but 
which  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned. This  is  an  alarming  con- 
sideration :  but  perhaps  the  case  is 
uot  hopeless.  We  strongly  call  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Naismitn  to  a  lit- 
tle work  which  is  noticed  at  page 
626  of  this  volume,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
on  the  Draining  and  Irrigation  of 
Peat  Bogs.  In  the  year  1795,  par- 
liament voted  Mr.  Elkington  one 
thousand  pounds  for  his  drainage  of 
the  Prisley  Bog :  with  so  little  ef- 
fect was  It  done,  that  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Smith  was  employed 
in  the  same  business,  some  part  of 
the  bog  was  nearly  knee-deep  in 
water  when  the  rushes  were  mowed 
off  foT  him  to  begin  the  drainage. 
He  has  drained  it  effectually,  and 
hy  means  of^  irriga'ion  has  increas- 


ed the  produce  and  improved  the 
value  or  the  land  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent  Let  Mr.  Smith  try 
his  skill  in  the  bogs  of  Lanark-^ 
shire., 

In  a  coun^  of  such  extent,  and 
the  surfiiee  of  which  is  so  diver* 
sified,  the  varieties  of  soil  must  be 
numerous,  nor'  can  we  undertake 
to  detail  them  here.  The  upper 
ward,  which  is  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  county  is  mountainous 
and  moorish,  and.  little  capable  of 
agricultural  iaoprovements.  Argil* 
laceous  earth,  with  iron  in  different 
combinattonSy  imd  sand  prevail  ia 
the  middle,  md  in  the  lower  wards. 

The    mineral  sobstanceB    which 

5 resent  themselves  immediately ua- 
er  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  ttis 
freestone  rock,  limestone,  and  whin* 
Under  the  free-stone  lies  coal^ 
for  which  Clydesdale  is  celebrated. 
Iron  stone  is  also  fqund  in  the  same 
tract  of  country  as  the  coal,  and  is 
its  constant  concomitant ;  there  are 
now  eight  blast  furnaces  in  Lanark- 
shire employed  in  making  iron.  A 
number  of  foundries  also  are  em« 
ployed  in  recasting  the  metal  into 
diflerent  utensils.  The  Earl  of 
Hopetown^s  lead-mines  are  well 
known ;  in  the  neighbouriK>od  of 
them  was  found  a  vein  of  copper 
ore,  and  some  attempts  were  made 
to  work  it,  but  without  success. 
Here  also  a  vein  of  antimony  has 
been  discovered,  and  among  the 
mountains  are  abundant  quarvies  of 
excellent'slate.  The  produce  of  the 
mines  is  thus  stated : 

1,250,000  tons  of  coals, 

at  5s.  per  ton       -    -  ^Sl 2,500 

Lime    ......  14,000 

9,500  tons  of  iron,  at  £l 

per  ton  -  -  -  -  €6,500 
Increased  value  of  ditto 

by  recasting  •  •  .^  28,000 
35,000  bars  of  lead,   at 

•C2  2s.  per  bar      -    -  73,500 

^4»4,500 
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The  rent. of  land  is  mostly  paid 
in  money,  personal  service  being 
generally  el:^}]ished.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  find  thirlage  alluded  to 
as  a  present  griei-ance.  In  the  year 
1799,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained to  enforce  the  commutation 
of  thii'lage  into  an  annual  payment 
in  grain,  according  to  the  award 
of  a  jury — which  jury,  indeed,  is 
to  be  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  where  the  mill  to  which 
the  lands  are  thirled  is  situated. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  farms 

■  in  this  county  are  at  the  moderate 
rentals  of  ^  30  to  £  \5(y  a  year : 
others  rent  from  £^00  to  >£  eOO, 
In  the  sheep  pastures  farms  are 
very  extensive.  The  rent  of  land, 
however,  has  of  late  risen  very 
much:  **  unfortunately,"  says  Mr. 

■  Naismith,  **  this  rise  has  all  along 
preceded  the  accumulation  of  agri- 
cultural capital ;  so  that,  excdpt  in 
a  few  cases  where  circumstances 
stngularfy  fortunate  have  occurred, 
the  fanners  are  not  wealthy,  ancl 
consequently  their  efforts  to  insprove 
the  soil  are  enfeebled.  The  total 
rental  of  the  county,  at  a  rou^h" 
calculation, is  estimated  at  jP  266,677 
7'he  Scotch  clcrgv,  it  is  well  knoxiui, 
do  not  claim  tythes,  but  are  sup- 
ported upon  fixed  stipends,  modi- 
fied out  of  the  tythes  of  the  lands 
by  the  court  of  session. 

A  large  portion  of  these  county 
reports  is  confined  to  the  petty  de- 
tails of  local  practice,  implements 
of  husbandry,  &c.  &c.  .  Not  being 
shackled  by  the  rules  prescribed  to 
reiiorters  hy  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  pass  over  a  great  deal  of 
matter  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  introduce,  but  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  notice.  We 
must  confine  our  observations  to 
what  is  si  regular,  or  of  consequence. 
The  followiiig  is  a  curious  fact: 

"In  some  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  ob- 


served, that  clover  is  surcr  on  a  field  (nn 
which  two  RiccessiTe  white  crop<  kaTtban 
taken,  than  where  there  has  bcea  cnly 
one. 

**  An  observer  residing  in  a  distant  pro- 
vince, mistaking  what  is  here  advanced  ss 
a  fact,  to  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  ssp, 
this  doctrine  will  not  go  down  in  Miese 
days.  Though  it  had  been  observed,  b 
many  instances,  that  clover  not  only  spra^ 
more  regularly,  but  grew  more  luxuriaBilj, 
after  (wo  successive  white  crops,  than  afkr 
a  green  and  a  white  one,  the  asseitioa  «as 
made  with  caution,  lest  it  might  not  alvi^ 
be  the  case,  bat  the  Author  has  had  sou 
strong  instances  of  it  under  his  eye  this  ie^ 
son,  and- is  persuaded  it  is  in\-ahably  so.  If 
the  observer,  therefore,  is  dissatisfied  ibi 
Nature  does  not  act  according  to  his  systee, 
he  may  change  her  operations  if  he  can.** 

Chap.  VII.  Woods  and  PLAyri- 
TTONs.  Mr.  Naismitb says,  that irhot 
the  Scots  pine  arc  planted  unmixed^ 
it  is  reckoned  the  best  practice  t& 
put  the  plants  pretty  close  togetbe, 
about  6000  to  an  acre ;  so  that,  by 
the  support  they  derive  from  m 
another,  they  may  grow  up  strait 
and  tall,  and  the  tops  meeting,  imj 
exclude  the  air,  and  smother  the 
under  branches  while  they  are  still 
small  and  weak.  Thisis  called  je^rst- 
ing  themselves^  and  is  found  to  be 
the  best  way  for  preserving  ike 
trees  and  obtaining  valuable  tis- 
ber. 

Wastes.  There  is  no  land  » 
this  county  over  uhicfi  the  right  cf 
property  is  not  claimed,  but  tlw* 
enormous  masses  of  peat  earth  whicl 
have  already  been  noticed  may  no: 
unfairly  come  under  the  descrfptid 
of  wastes.  Attempts,  however,  hjw 
been  made,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  reclaim  some  of  these  dis- 
mal bogs.  The  application  of  iisf 
to  moss  has  been  found  to  conrert 
it  from  an  inert  to  a  fertile  «t»lt: 
the  discovery,  or  at  least  the  appi^i 
cation  of  it,  was  made  by  Mr.  Joit  j 
Snnth  *,  of  Ayrshire,  who  has  sa>  \ 


*  This  is  not  the  Mr  Smith,  whose  work  on  the  drainage  dnd  irrigation  ofpeat  bflji : 
we  h^fbre  alluJed  to,  r.nJ  which  we  once  again  recommenJ  to  the attentioa oT Mr.  KJ^ 
cnaitb  ui  J  g  nilemta  who  iotcre^t  thepisekes  in  the  redamuieo  of  thcap  dismal  swaispi 
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needed  in  growing  luxariant  crops 
on  a  soil  which  was  formerly  consi- 
dered as  much  worse  than  useless. 

Live  Stock.  The  number  of  oxen 
lept  in  this  county  is  very  inconsi- 
derable.  Exclusive  of  those  which 
are  casually  brought  in  to  fatten  on 
the  summer^  pastures  or  on  turnips^ 
the  whole  does  not  exceed  about 
200;  milch  cows,  and  young  females 
rearing  tosupply them,  are  theprin- 
<:ipal stock:  they  are  estimated  at 
SOyOOO.  The  number  of  sheep  is 
computed  at  120,000. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Lanarkshire  was 
but  littte  known  either  for  its  com- 
merce or  its^  ma!}ufacti>f^,  and  at 
pre^t  these  are  d^ntiSxtd  in  the 
ci^  of  Glasgow^  wHijph  is  become  the 
great  mart  of  every  commodity  pro- 
duced in  the  county.  Before  the 
reformation,  Glasgow  itself  seems 
to  have' been  little  concerned  in  any 
branch  of  secular  industry :  the  in- 
habitants, indeed,  had  already  been 
inured  to  habits  of  traffic  in  supply- 
in  the  wants  of  those,  religionists 
who  resorted  to  the  metropolitan  see; 
and  when  that  event  took  place, 
having  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
lazioess  and  luxury  of  the  clergy» 
they  prided  themselves,  not  merely 
on  a  seventy  of  manners  whicn 
miffht  better  have  been  dispensed 
ivitn,  but  also  on  an  unremitting  at* 
tention  to  business,  and  on  the  rigid 
economy  of  their  establishments.  By 
this  spirit  of  industry,  the  manufac- 
tares  already  existing  in  the  cpunty 
were  extended,  new  ones  were  in- 
troduced, and  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  county  became  gradually 
enlarged.  When  the  treafy  of  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms  was:%)n- 
eluded,  the  merchants  quick^  ki^il- 
ed  themselves  of  the  unrestricted 
trade  which  v  <is  allowed  them  to  all 
the  British  colonies. 

The  conunerce  and  manufactures 
«f  Glasgow  had  tbu^  progfvessivcly 


advanced,  and  were  in  a  very  flou- 
rishing state  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war,  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  tobacco  trade  which  had 
hittierto  been  the  principal  source  of 
wealth.  The  industry  of  the  coun- 
try was,  however,  diverted  into 
another  channel :  thp  cotton  manu- 
factory was  introduced,  large  quan- 
tities of  the  raw  material  were  im-* 
ported,  and  not  only  all  the  diffe* 
fent  kinds  of  goods  formerly  made 
«f  linen,  but  imitations  of  the  vari- 
ous manufactures  of  India,  were 
formed  of  cotton.  The  art  of  dye- 
ing was  much  improved,  as  well  as 
that  of  printing  the  cloth;  and  large 
quantities  of  cotton  garments  .of 
elegant  patterns  were  executed  and ' 
exported  ^with  other  goods  to  the 
different  markets  of  Europe  and  A- 
merica.  Of  126,000  people,  which 
was  about  the  population  of  the 
county  in  1792,  there  were  at  least 
60,000  employed  in  some  or  other 
departments  of  the  cotton  manufac-^ 
tory !  A  long  course  of  prosperity, 
however,  had  destroyed  tnc^e  frugal 
habits  by  which  former  wealth  had 
been  amassed ;  An  opposite  style  of 
manners  had  taken  place  and  per« 
vaded  all  ranks,  and  on  thcbrcaking 
out  of  the  last  war,  the  shock  which 
commerce  sustained  was  very  se- 
vere. Goods  were  -accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  fre- 
quent bankruptcies  occurred,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  labouring  peo- 
ple were  without  employment  and 
without  bread.  *'  The  consterna- 
tion," says  Mr.  Naisniitli,  "  was 
general  and  great,  but  not  of  long 
duration  ;  the  surplus  artificers  be-* 
took  themselves  to  the  army,  or  emi- 
grated, and  the  business  of  manu^ 
tacture  beingdiscncumberedof  most 
of  the  rash  unexperienced  adventu- 
rers, was  left  to  the  conduct  of  those 
whose  capitals,  abi lilies ,jin(J  profes- 
sional knovvledge,  were  more  ade- 
quate to  the  employment."  The 
manufactory  has   been  c^iried  on 
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with  great  and  nmjRmii  success  ever 
since.  Besides  the  cotton,  there  are 
other  tnaoofactoiies  of  considerable 
importance :  those  of  cast  iron  have 
already  been  mentioned.  Carpets, 
coarse  woollen  goods,  hots,  ropes, 
cordage  of  all  kinds,  are  manu&c- 
lured  nere;  andbricksy  tiles,  pot- 
tery, delfk  and  stone  ware,  bottle 
and  fiint  gkiss,  &c.  have  long  given 
employment  to  the  indixstry  of  the 
county. 

Obstacles  which  impede  im- 
provements in  AcaicuLTURE.These 
being  of  a  genem)  and  not  a  local 
suture,  seem  to  have  no  business  in 
the  report  of  a  particular  Qoonty. 
The  two  preliminary  circiimsUnc(*s 
which  Mr.  Naismith  notices  as  hav* 
ing  a  tendency  to  magnify  existing 
obstacles,  are  oddly  enougb  select- 
ed :  they  are,  I,  the  inconstancy  of 
tiic  climate,  and  the  natural  inferti- 
lity of  the  soil,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  2,  the  it.aclequacy  of  the 
f  reduce  of  the  agriculture  of  tlie 
ingdom,  in  its  present  state,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants. 

Now  the  latter  of  these  two  is  a 
palpable  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture :  the  home  market  being  insuf- 
ficiently supplied,  offers  an  imme- 
diate vent,  without  any  extraneous 
expence,  for  the  commodities  rais- 
ed. The  former  circumstance  may 
almost  be  considered  in  the  same 
light:  an  ungenial  climate,  and  an 
infeitile  soil,  prescribe  narrower  li- 
mits to  the  products  of  agriculture, 
but  they  stimurate  to  industry  and 
attention,  which  are  the  parents  as 
well  of  agricultural  improvement  as 
of  improvement  in  any  other  art  or 
science.  Improvements  in  agricul- 
ture have  generally  originated  in 
districts  were  the  soil  is  naturally 
infertile. '  The  "  existintr  obstacles 
are  represented  to  be,  /iV^/,  the  little 
respect  which  has  been  sbown  to 
•biisbandry,  and  the  marks  of  degra-^ 
dation  and  servitude  which  the  laws' 
and  customs  of  the  country  have  at- 
tad^ed    to    th;^  profeission."      The 


plough  was  never  roone  reneratrt 
than  at  present ;  every  remnant  of 
feudal  vassalage  ought,  however,  to 
be*  removed.  The  rebellion  of  1745 
was  not  without  its  advantages  to  the 
Scots  fermers,  and  the  act  of  1199, 
for  commuting  ihirlagCy  bad,  we 
thought,  removed  eveiy  cause  of 
complaint  A  silly  jealousy  between 
the  Ian  Jed  and  manufacturing  classes 
of  people  is  i-epresented  as  ahotber 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  aCTicul- 
ture.  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
remark.  The  corn -laws,  an  incon- 
sistent jumble  of  bounties,  duties, 
and  drawbacks,  arc  the  fruits  of  an 
impolitic  struggle  between  the 
landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
in  which  the  latter  has  obtaioed 
the  triumph.  Mr.  Naismith,  we 
are  incjined  to  believe,  is  justified 
in  sjiying  that  all  the  attempts  of 
]ai)ded  gentlemen  to  obtain  paitiai 
laWli  for  their  own  emolument  have 
been  without  eSect ;  if  commerce 
in  provisions  had  been  at  all  times 
free,  importers  would  have  been 
careful  not  to  have  brought  to 
market  more  than  they  had  a  pros- 
pect of  sellino:  with  profit,  and  the 
provisions  produced  at  home  would 
always  have  had  as  much  advan- 
tage in  the  market  over  tlie  foreign 
provisions,  as  the  expence  which 
the  latter  incur  by  importing,  &c« 
and  the  damage  they  often  suffer  by 
sea  carriage. 

Other  obstacles  to  improvement 
are  enumerated,  more  imaginur,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  than  real.  These 
are,  the  exorbitant  rent  of  land,  a 
scarcity  of  labourers,  the  high  price 
of  their  wages ;  and  from  these  ex- 
pences  the  consequent  inability  <if 
keepingasufEcient  quantity  of  stock* 
What  ?  Do  not  high,  wages  entice 
and  create  a  sufficient  supply  of  la- 
bourers ?  This  is  a  singular  case. 
If  the  rent  of  land  is  exorbitantly 
high,  it  is  an  evil  which  will  mo^ 
certainly  work  out  its  own  cure: 
land,  like  every  thing  else,  will  find 
its  proper  level  in  the  maikcL    If  k 
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k  hired  on  high  terms,  the  tenaut 
must,  by  doable  assiduity,  obtain 
such  an  encreased  produce  from  hts 
land,  as  will  enable  him  to  pay  tbe 
xent«  Tbe  principal  obstacleshow- 
ever,  to  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture, are  conisidered  to  be  '^  tbe 
great  extent  of  land,,  held  in  pro^ 
perty,  by  great  landholders,  the 
shortness  of  leases  given  to  tenants, 
and  the  frequent  practice  of  shift- 
ing them  at  the  ena  of  every  lease." 
The  two  latter  are  very  admissible, 
very  palpable  evils:  the  former  has 
long  been  disputed,  and  as  this  is 
not  the  place  to  bring  in  battle  ar- 
ray the  oppugpiant  arguments,  we 
shall  leave  it  as  we  find  it — adhuc 
sub  judice. 

The  concluding  chapter  treats  on 
the  means  of  improvement.  This 
subject  is  correlative  to  the  preced- 
ing. Inasmuch  as  you  remove  the 
obstacles  which  impede  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  you  furnish 
means  for  promoting  them.  The 
mode  to  be  adopted  for  removing 
them,  is  however  not  unworthy  of 
attention.  One  of  the  enumerated 
obstacles  was  the  shortness  of  leases : 
the  method  suggested  for  remedy- 
ing this  evil,  is  so  extravagant,  as 
to  he  perfectly  amusing. 

**  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  great  bar 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture^  it  would 
seem  proper^  that  the  possession  of  far- 
mers were  made  perpetual.  It  U  probable, 
that  landholders  may  stare  at  such  a  pro- 
position i  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
i^e  are  not  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
prejudices  of  any  particular  class,  but 
c-on^dering  what  might  contribute  mo^st 
to  tbe  general  f^ood.  Besides,  no  Agra- 
rian law^  is  meant  here  to  be  proposed, 
nor  any  infringement  on  the  established 
rights  of  individuals.  Though  the  pos- 
session of  farmers  were  rendered  perpe- 
tual, or  to  last  so  long  as  the  same  family 
chose  to  continue  in  the  farm,  the  land- 
lord would  still  have  the  same  right  lo 
the  regular  payment  of  rent,  and  to  eject 
such  farmers  as  should  be  found  de^ient 


in  that  duty.  In  order  to  adjust  tbe  quan* 
turn  of  rent,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  llie  slate  of 
the  farm,  at  the  end  of  every  20  years 
an  inqutist  of  impartial  men  ofjudgment 
might  be  appointed,  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  alterations  as  mieht  have  taken 
place  during  that  period,  and  affixing 
tbe  rent  for  the  next  20  years  accord-* 
ingly,  with  an  equitable  regard  to  the 
just  rights  of  both  parties ;  and  this  might 
frequently  be  done  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, without  any  assistance.  The  far- 
mer should  have  the  property  of  the  trees 
he  might  plant  in  places  unnt  for  tillage* 
Ifit  should  be  no  longer  convenient  for 
the  family  of  a  farjmer  to  continue  in  the 
posse.'ision,  the  intention  of  removing, 
wi'ih  the  causes  which  induced  it,  should 
be  intimated,  in  proper  lime,  to  the  hnd^ 
lord,  for  his  consideration,  that,  if  he 
should  tbrnk  it  reasonable  to  accept  of 
the  resignation,  he  might  appoint  the 
farm  lo  be  visited,  and,  in  case  it  had 
sutftred  any  damage,  ihis  damage  <ihould 
be  estimated,  and,  like  rent,  should  be  a 
preferable  debt." 

How  any  man  in  his  senses  should 
commit  a  plan  so  full  of  absurdity, 
to  tbe  public  derision,  is  aston- 
ishing. O!  but  says  Mr.  Naismith, 
I  do  not  intend  to  "  deprive  land- 
holders of  the  choice  of  using  their 
£ix)perty  as  they  think  proper.'* 
To  ?  why  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  plan,  and  a  plan  more  fraught 
with  madness,  never  was  promuU 
gated.  But  let  us  not  quarrel  at 
parting :  the  public  is  much  indebt'* 
ed  to  those  gentlemen,  who  take 
upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  col^^ 
lecting  and  arranging  all  tbe  infor- 
mation tbey  can  acquire,  on  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  tlie  county  in  which 
they  reside.  They  oftentimes  sug* 
gest  hints  for  their  improvement, 
which  are  valuable,  and  if  in  an 
excess  of  zeal,  they  now  and  th<*n 
commit  themselves  by  some  extra<» 
vagant  project,  it  may  be  set  down 
to  a  well-meant  eagerness  for  re- 
formation. 
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A»T.  Vin.  General  Pirn  qf  the  AgricvUtwe  of  the  Covniy  tfAs^U;  wifk  O^jra. 
iicia  on  the  Means  efits  Imprfft^meni.  Drawn  up  for  the  Cmuideratim  cf  ik  fioird 
ef  Affrienltvre  and  Intel  nal  Improvement  %  John  Smith,  Z>.  />.  imtfAtMi^ 
nUters  efCamfheUKm.    8 vo.  pp.  344. 


THIS  county,  including  the  is- 
lands, extends  from  55'  21'  to  57* 
15'  N.  Lat-  and  from  !•  2/  to  4* 
9'  of  Long,  west  of  Edinburgh.  On 
the  two  sides  which  border  on  the 
sea,  the  land  is  every  where  indent- 
ed with  deep  bays  and  creeks,  so  as 
to  form  the  whole  county  into  a 
number  of  peninsulas,  and  to  af- 
ford a  vafiely  of  safe  harbours. 
The  extent  of  sea  shore,  which 
bounds  the  continent  of  Argyle, 
from  the  head  of  Lochlong  to  the 
point  of  Ardnamurchan,  is  supposed 
to  exceed  600  miles.  The  conti- 
nent  com  prehendsabout  2735  square 
Iniles;  the  islands  contain  about 
J033 ;  giving  3800  for  the  super- 
ficies of  the  whole  county. 

"  SUPPOSING  the  whole c.Milinent 
to  contain 27 35  squaremiles,or  1,367,500 
Scotch  acre**,  it  is  computed,  that  of 
the  ^9 

1,213,500  acres  may  be  heath,  hill,  and 
1 00,000  do.  arable ;  [paslure ; 

3t),000  do.  wood ; 

24,000  do.  fresh-water  hJce9^  and  rt« 
Vers. 

'•  The  proportion  of  Che  arable  to  the 
other  grounds,  as  stated  abo\'e,  is  nearly 
as  I  to  \%  being  about  a  13th  of  the 
whole.  To  an  eye  that  takes  but  a  su- 
perficial view  of  the  tace  of  the  country, 
this  proportion  of  arable  will  appear  to 
be  too  great:  but  the  eye  is  very  apt  to 
be  deceived  in  judgini;  of  tJie  proportion 
lielween  hiiU  and  plains.    To  make  a 


just  comparison  in  this  case,  ooeffiott 
form  the  idea  of  a  plain  extended  throo^ 
the  base  of  the  hiH,  and  compare  in  Jui 
mind  the  extent  of  such  a  plain  with  till 
which  he  has  in  view.  Themafaetik 
PHnauain  may  meamre  man/  timet  tk  a- 
tent  tfsnch  a  horizomtal  plainn  it  ttok 
npon,  hut  cannot  in  fact  contain  more  trm 
or  piles  qf  grass  than  xcould  groto  os  ask 
a  plain,  if  indeed  so  manj^" 

If  this  were  true,  the  lofty  Andes 
would  contain  no  more  herbage  ob 
their  vast  immeasurable  sides,  than 
would  have  just  sufficed  to  cowt 
the  area  of  the  bases  on  which  they 
stand.  But  it  is  the  extension  of 
the  hypotlienuse,  surely,  and  not 
that  of  the  base  by  which  thesuptf- 
(icies  is  to  be  measured.  From  the 
centreof  the  base  of  an  equilateni 
triangle,  let  a  perpendicalar  be 
raised  to  its  apex :  the  hypothenose 
of  each  rectangular  triangle  ihos 
formed,  must  be  exactly  equal  to 
twice  the  lenpcth  of  its  base.  And  it 
is  evident,  that  this  excess  of  tbt 
hypothenuse  above  the  base,  morf 

g»  on  encreasing  in  proportion  to 
le  obtuseness  of  the  angle  whi(i 
is  formed  by  them.  The  loftier  I 
mountain  is,  ceteris  paribus,'  tk 
greater  is  its  hypothenuse ;  and  lb 
greater  its  hypothenuse,  themoft 
extensive  superficies  does  it  pie- 
sent  for  trees  and. herbage,  thai  ^J- 
jiothenuse  constUutifig  a  bast  j^ 
their  insertion. 


♦  The  Scotch  acre  contains  6156  square  yards,  Ihe  English  acreiS40;  lotW 
the  proportion  fattween  them  is  nearly  as  5  to  4.  In  a  statute  sqiiai;e  mile,  thes 
are  500  Scotch,  or  640  English  acres.  The  Scotch  Guuter  chain  is  24  4-5th  )»* 
in  length,  and  consists  of  KK)  links,  eadi  8^28  inches.  Ten  chains  inleijgili,** 
one  in  breadth,  make  an  acre. 

t  In  roea^urinp^  steep  or  hanging  grounds,  so  manv  links  should  be  sub^itractcdlt* 
every  chain,  according  to  the  several  d^rees  of  dfecliviiy,  in  order  to  ciMiv«rt  li* 
Jqrpolhenuse  into  a  ba»e,  and  come  at  the  tree  measurement ;  at  llie  ibliowing  ts^ 
Dtg.Linh.  ^    Dcs^.  Lks.       Dtf(.  Lks,       Deg.  Lks.       Deg.Lks. 


405 
5.7.1 
1,02 


J -4th 

3^4lhi 


8.11 
11.4$ 
14.07 


16.26 

18.193 

19.95 


21.565 
2.1.074 
24.495 


78 
9 


25.8  V       10 

27.13     n 

23.36       V2 
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Dr.  Smithy  it  is  plain,  assumes, 
that  every  tree,  shrub,  and  blade  of 
grass  which  grows  on  the  side  of  a 
mountsun,  rises  perpendicularly  from 
the  plane  of  its  base,  and  strikes 
downwards  also  to  tliat  base  with 
its  roots  in  the  same  perpendicular 
direction.  Had  this  really  been  the 
case,  bis  inference  would  have  been 
geometrically  correct;  but  let  him 
examine  a  sloping  and  luxuriant 
bank  of  turf;  he  will  find  that  the 
blades  of  ^rass  do  not  in  fact  rise  at 
right  angles  from  the  base'  of  the 
bank,  but  that  they  yield  and  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  circum- 
stances, deviating  from  their  natu- 
ral perpendicular  tendency  towards 
an  horizontal  direction.  The  closer 
and  more  luxuriant  the  grass,  the 
more  horizontal  is  the  direction 
which  it  takes.  With  respect  to 
trees,  as  they  are. only  pliant  during 
their  infant  state,  and  as  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  diverted  from  their 
perpendicular  tendency  by  mutual 
pressure,  very  little  or  no  additional 
space  is  to  be  gained  by  planting 
them  on  an  inclined  plane^  The 
only  conceivable  advantage  is,  that 
the  branches  of  those  placed  on  a 
superior  elevation  to  others,  may 
■spread  with  less  controul  than  they 
could  have  done,  had  they  been 
planted  on  the  same  plane^  with 
them.  This  advantage  can  only  be 
gainad  on  very  declivitous  steeps, 
xelicre  indeed  few  or  no  trees  grorv^  as 
it  depends  on  the  branches  of  one 
tree  overhanging,  in  a  perpendicu - 
]ar  direction,  those  of  another  be- 
low it 

The  climate  of  the  lower  and 
more  southern  parts  of  Argyle  dif- 
fers greatly  from  that  of  the  higher 
and  more  northern;  the  latter  is 
considerably  colder,  and  subject  to 
more  frequent  rains.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  county  is  rough 
and  mountainous,  particularly  where 
it  borders  on  the  Grampian  hills. 
The  soil  of  the  arable  land  is  ex- 
.ir^unely  various  ^the  mountains  con- 


sisting chiefly  of  whinstone,*  the 
lower  grounds  contain  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  particles  which 
have  been  washed  down.  The  great 
defect  of  the  soil  is  an  insufficient 
proportion  of  clay  to  give  cohesion 
to  the  gravel  and  sand.  **  The  tops 
of  the  highest  hills  are  generally 
bare  and  barren  rocks,  the  unenvied 
abode  of  the  ptarmagan,  scared  only 
by  the  scream  of  the  eagle." 

As  the  county  is  every  where  in- 
dented with  arms  of  the  sea,  great 
advantages  are  afforded  for  com- 
merce, fishing,  manure,  and  kelp : 
the  value  of  the  herrings  caught  in 
Lochfine,  in  the  years  1794  and 
1795,  has  been  computed  at  more 
than  40,000/.  each  year.  But  this 
was  very  uncommon  success. Streams 
of  water  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  pretty  large,  but  none  navi^ 
gable  ;  they  all  abound  with  trout,  ' 
and  many  of  them  with  salmon. 

What  minerals  this  county  may 
possess  is  not  very  accurately  ascer- 
tained. A  lead  mine  is  yet  wrought 
on  the  property  of  Sir  James  Riddle, 
at  Strontbian,  which  produces  about 
300  tons  annually.  A  Coppermine 
has  also  been  opened:  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  formerly  the 
natives  made  the'.r  own  iron,  but  no 
ore  is  now  observed  of  so  good  a 
quality,  as  to  merit  attention.  The 
coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Free- 
stone of  various  colours  and  quali- 
ties is  found  in  Kintyre ;  Esdale  and 
its  neighbourhood  abound  in  slates. 
A  kind  of  granite,  which  takes  a' 
polish,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble 
spotted  marble,  is  found  near  In- 
verary.  Two  or  three  quarries  of  an 
inferior  marble  have  been  wrought, 
and  limestone  abounds  in  most  parts' 
of  the  county. 

The  rental  of  the  continent  is 
something  short  of  10,000/.  which 
is  divided  sCinong  156  proptictors. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  were  200  of 
them.  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  till 
within  these  forty  or  fifty  years  past, 
estates  were    seldom  sol<l    in   this 
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county:  luxury  bad  not  reached 
tbeni :  pro'^rietors  lived  at  home, 
and  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  pro- 
duce of  t'leir  own  lamis.  An  ex- 
pen>ive  mode  of  living  is  now  in- 
troduced ;  proprietors  resort  to  the 
metropolis,  and  the  loss  of  a  patri- 
monial estate  is  no  longer  a  re- 
proach. 

There  are  no  buildings  of  any 
consideration,  except  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  palace,  at  Inverary ;  his 
grace  }\i\s  also  huik  a  sort  of  barn 
and  store-house,  which  is  singular 
for  its  construction,  and  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  apphed.  The 
Duiiiling  lies  across  a  valley,  its 
shape  ^s  circular;  it  is  divide;!  into 
two  stories,  the  upper  of  which  is 
employed  for  housing*  corn  and 
hay  in  vv<.'t  iveather.  Jointed  frames 
of  wot}d  are  stis|)ended  from  the 
roof,  into  thrse  are  driven  pcg««, 
upon  each  of  which  a  sheaf  of  corn 
is  hung  to  dry  !  The  houses  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  tenantry  are  re- 
presented as  being  in  the  last  state 
of  wtetcJiedni'ss,  "  low,  narrow, 
dark,  damp,  and  cold.^ 

A  long  |)hilippic  follows  against 
large  farms,  and  Dr.  Smith  has  the 
modesty  and  moderation  to  suggest 
the  establishment  of  a  law  to  regu- 
late tlie  si^e  of  |x>sses8ions  by  tax- 
ino:  farms  according  to  their  rent,  if 
exceeding  a  certain  sum !  A  similar 
tax,  in  the  name  of  consistency, 
Qught  also  to  be  levied  on  mer* 
chants,  manufacturers,  &c. ;  evcuy 
thousand  pounds  en  ploj'cd  in  trade, 
**  if  exceeding  a  certain  swn^^  ought 
upon' the  same  reasoning,  to  be  so 
heavily  taxed  as  no  longer  to  be 
capable  of  n^turning  an  adequate 
interest.  And  all  this  for  what  ? 
that  we  may  be  dcgmded  from  a 
.nation  of  merchants  into  a  nation  of 
hucksters  and  higglers  \  tliat  our 
fanners  may  sell  potatoes  by  the 
l^pund,  and  wheat  by  the  peck? 
VVe  look  not  at  em  ignition  with 
such  an  evil  eye  as  J)r.  Smith,  and 
for  tiie  remuval  of  some  of  his  pre- 


judices on  this  subject,  refer  him 
with  great  confidence  to  the  admir- 
able observations  on  the  pn*seiit 
state  of  the  Highlands,  and  oii  the 
probable  causes  and  consequi>nces 
of  emigration,  by  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Ar- 
gj'le  is  bad  ;  there  is  very  little 
arable  land,  which  is  not  capable  of 
higher  cultivation,  besides  the  peat 
quantity  of  waste  ground,  that  njay 
be  improved  on  almost  every  f^nn. 
The  rents  of  heath-land  vary  from 
four  or  five  pence  to  four  or  five 
shillings  an  acre ;  and  arable  land 
from  a  few  shillings  to  one,  or  per- 
haps two  pounds. 

The  very  wretched  state  of  hns- 
bandry  ,which  pre  vails  in  this  county, 
will  be  understood  by  noticing  a  fev 
particulars.  Enclosures  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  possessions  of  pro- 
prietors ;  four  horses  and  a  leader 
are  usually  employed  in  ploughing, 
although  the  soil  is  generally  iigbt 
Not  so  the  plough  ;  whic!)  is  often- 
times made  by  the  farmer,  and  is 
of  itself  a  tolerable  drangiit  for  one 
of  his  horses.  Harrows  with  tunbcr 
teeth  are  still  used  by  a  few  of  the 
poorer  farmers,  nor  is  the  barbarous 
custom  of  tying  them  to  the  tails  of 
the  horj^'S  entirely  laid  a^de.  In 
some  parts  of  the  county,  they  still 
plougn  with  four  horses  abreast,  the 
driver  walking  before  ihero  back- 
wards ;  no  wonder  that  many  of  the 
ridges  wave  in  the  serpentine  stvle, 
like  Hogarth's  line  of  bc;iuty.  f^al* 
lowing  is  unknown  ;  all  the  better; 
but  green  crops  sliould  be  snbsti- 
tuted,  which  however  are  almost* 
much  so,  among  the  farmers  of  Ar- 
^yle.  They  now  and  then  sow  i 
few  beans,  broad  cast^  but  never 
tliink  of  hoeing  them. 

Among  the  crops  commonly  cul- 
tivated is  that  of  y///.r,  for  which  tbe 
soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted. 

*•  If  the  culKire  of  thi*  pliM  were  ex- 
tended a*  far  as  the  other  opcraiioDs  ol 
tire  farmer  would  alfovv  ;  or  if  the  ground 
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when  tilled,  were  let  to  the  p^or,  or  to  mained  ncelected.    Every  moss  still 

persons  who«  9l%  in  Hollan^l,  would  make  indicates  that  formerly  a  great  part 

It  their  sole  business  to  attend  to  it,  it  of  Argyle  was  covered  with  wood : 

would  prove  an  immense  benefit  to  the  its  superabimdance  mi'^bt,  no  doubt, 

county,  and  furnish  employment  to  tlie  have  been  an  inconvQnieiicc,  but  the 

poor,  e<;pecially  to  the  k-male  part  of  ^^^^y  „^ust  have  been  worse  than 

them,  in  every  stage  of  its  rnanufacture*.  ^^^  jj^^^^      ^  ^         ^  ^j^j^j^  ^,^ 

When  the  crop  ,*  tolerably  good,  the  j^^^  i,^^^,^  year^,    t!ie  woods  in 


product:  ot  a  single  acre  may  be  estimated 
at  15/.  on  the  field,  at  20/.  when  it  comes 
from  the  mill,  at  60/.  when  spun  into 
yarn,  and  at  more  than  100/.  when 
wrouglit  into  cloth,  and  bleached.  Thus 
1000  acres  (which  would  be  but  40  to 
every  parish   on    the  conlinenl)   would 


this  county,  altliough  then  suffici- 
ently reduced  in  quantity,  were  held 
to  be  of  so  little  value,  (csjiecially 
in  the  inland  parts  of  it)  that  a  large 
fir  wood  in  Glenurchay  was  sold  to  a 
compauy  of  Irish  aJventurers,  at 
yield'  n^alerials  for  a  yearly  produce  of  three  trees  for  a  penny  i  Woods 
100,000/."  have  since  risen  in  estimation;  but  - 

Dr.  Smith  o-ives  very  ample  di-  the  evil  is  not  to  be  cured  in  a  day. 
rections  for  th?  culture  of  this  use-  The  quantity  of  ti ni her  in  the  county 
fill  plant.  The  crop  most  largely  is  so  small,  that  thv?  people  are  ob- 
Tfo  vn  is  bi\ir  or  bi^^g,  inrproperly  liged  to  bring  it  from  Wal?s  and 
called  barley.  Wheat  is  neglectecf,  Norway,  in*  order  to  build  thenr 
iltliQUffO  it  has  been  found  to  sue-  vessels;  and  the  price  of  the  Ci^r- 
-  •         M      nnL j^j^gg  oftentimes  exceeds  tliat  of  the 

timber  itself. 

From  many  passages  in  this  vo- 
lume, it  appeal's  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1795.  From  the 
va^t  plantations  which  had  already 


peed  extremely  well.  The  reasons 
illegod  for  not  cultivating  it,  com- 
monly, are  the  want  of  enclosurt>s, 
ind  the  want  of  a  flour-mill.  But 
;he  true  rt^a>on,  Dr.  S.nith  says,  is 
:hat  the  demand  for  bear  to  make 
jvhiskey,  is  greater  than  that  for 
jread  to  eat;  and  the  distillers  have 
I  brisker  trade,  and  more  ready  cash 
;han  the  bakers.  Turnins  are 
lardly  known  in  Argyle:  will  it  be 


been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Ariiyle, 
and  from  a  general  sense  which 
prevailed  of  the  necessity  of  rearing 
timber,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
since  that  time,  many  hunared,  per- 


jciievcd  that  a  fgrmtir  obtained  a  haps  some  thousand  acres  may  have 
jremium  from  the  Hij^hland  Soci-  been  covei-cd  with  young  trees, 
itv  for  having  raised  four  acres  of 
hc^m,  the  greatest  quantity  yet 
uiscd  by  any  farmer  in  (be  county  J 
Woods  and  Plantations.  It  is 
lot  a  little  singular,  that  in  a  county 
fvery  where  indented  with  deep 
►ays,  cre2ks,  and  safe  harbours; 
Inhere  Nature  points  distinctly  to 
he  sea,  as  a  principal  employmont 
or  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
ind  as  a  principal  source  ot  opu- 
it  is  sinsjular,  that  in  such  a 


which  were  then  less  prolitably  em 
])loyed.  The  soil,  climate,  and  si- 
tuation of  this  county,  are  remarka- 
bly wqU  adapted  foi  planting  and 
rearing  timber:  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally dry,  the  climate  wJunV  and 
moi^t;  the  situation  almost  every 
where  commodious  for  water  car- 
riage, and  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
ty is  so  uneven,  that  every  part  of 
it  abounds  with  shelter.  Among 
the  highest  and  bleakest  of  the  hills, 
above  the  le- 
to  be  seen 


rounty  any  opportunity  offered  for    upwards  of  2000  teet  at 

he  rearing  of  timber,  by  soil,  cli-    vel  of  the  sea    are  std 

iiate,  and  situation,  should  have  re-    many  venerable  trees,  although  des- 

*  In  the  higher  p^rts  of  Perthshire,  adjoining  to  this  county,  the  ordinary  far- 
rters  commonly  pay  all  their  rent  by  the  sales  ot  hncn  yarn. 
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titnte  of  that  protection  which  they 
formerly  enjoyed  from  the  forests 
around  them.  The  destiiiction  of 
ancient  forests  has  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  climate:  traces  of 
.com-ridges,now  covered  vviih  heath, 
are  found  so  high  on  the  hills,  that 
\  no  corn  would  grow  in  their  present 
unsheltered  state.  This  chapter  is 
a  very  useful  one:  it  contains  many 


lator  who  should  improve  them. 
These  hogs  are  a  collection  of  rich 
mud  and  sediment  washed  from  the 
higher  grounds,  and  now  so  satu- 
rated with  stuguant  water,  that  nei- 
ther man  nor  beast  can  tread  upoa 
them  with  safety.  By  judicious 
draining  and  irrigation, these  swamp& 
might  be  converted  into  spund  pro- 
iiiic  pastures.    A  third  kind  of  waste 


judicious  hints  as  to  the  best  sort  of    ground,   and  that  with   which  the 
trees,  to  be  planted  in  different  si-    county    most    abounds,      is    moss, 

These  are  of  different  depths,  from 
two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  of  different  dimensions  ;  so  that 
some  of  ^hem  may  be  reckoned,  not 
by  the  number  of  acres,  but  of  square 
miles  which  they  contain.  Some  of 
these  have  been  reclaimed,  and  have 
never  failed  to  reward  the  labourer. 
For  the  manner  in  which  this  fass 
been  effected,  we  must  riefer  to  the 
volume. 

At  every  page,  we  suffer  finom 
the  fraud  practised  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book.  The  title-page  is 
dated  1805,  and  any  bpdy  would  of 
course  imagine,  that  this  is  the  re- 
port of  the  state  ot  agriculture, 
manufactures,  &c.  as  it,  is  at  this 
present  tupe,  particularly  as  there 
is  not  one  line  of  preface,  adver- 
tisement, or  introduction,  by  the 
author,  to  warn  us  of  the  decep- 
tion.    But  no  such  thing:  this  re- 


tuations.  The  mode  of  planting, 
the  ex  pence,  probable  profit^  &c. 
&c.  Fruit  trees  grow  admirably, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
a  more  profitable  speculation  could 
Tbardly  be  engaged  in,  than  that  of 
raising  orchards. 

*'  Waste  Lands.  In  this  county 
there  i-i  a  vast  quantity  oF  waste  lanH 
wliich  is  capable  of  cultlvalion.  Much 
of  this  land,  if  improved,  would  bt»  of 
more  value  than  a  great  pari  of  what  we 
have  npw  in  tillage.  Our  forelalhtrs, 
ignorant  of  the  ait  or  advantage  of  drain- 
ing, pitched  not  upon  the  bcst^  but  upon 
the  driest  fields.  If  the  plain  was  too 
wet  to  admit  the  plough,  they  passed 
by  it,  and  lore  up  the  tace  of  the  bleak 
and  barren  hill,  where  tiicre  was  nei- 
ther soil  nor  shelter.  Hence  a  j^rejat 
dccil  of  our  best  soil  still  remains  in  a 
«nte  of  nature. 

*'  Thequa5:lily  of  wa^te  land  capable 
.of  cultfvalion,  that  may  be  in  the  conti- 


rtii  al  part  of  this  county,  may  probably,     port    now    published,    under    the 
at  a  low  calcuiaiion,  be   staled  on  an     sanction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 


average,  at  *iOOO  acres  to  each  parish,  or 
abovit;50,000ina;i*." 

Tlie  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
ill  this  county,  are  ojf  various  sorts; 
-tlicre  is  a  great  deal  of  moorish  land, 
covered  sometimes  with  heath,  and 
sometimes  with  lons^  coarse  grasses. 
Large  tract>  of  soft  bog  or  morass, 
would  amply  remunerate  the  specu- 

*  This  may  be  far  under  the  mark.  In  the  county  of  Radnor  (30  miles  by  25), 
which  U  little  more  th^n  a  third  of  the  extent  of  the  continent  of  Argyleshire,  it  is 
compuledihatlhere  are  50.000  acresof  waste-ground  capable  of  being  cuftivated,  and 
ot  uiyinjr  lood  and  employment  to  J0,000  people.  (At^cid.  Rep,)  Calculating  at  this 
rale,  which  we  might  law  ly  do,  as  this  county  is  less  improved  than  that  of  Radnor, 
what  a  vast  accession  to  out  numbers,  both  of  men  and  cattle,  and  consequently  to 
jjr  wealUi  and  power,  would  arise  from  Uie  cultivation  of  our  waste  grounds  \ 


was  written  ten  years  preceding  the 
date  of  its  appearance ;  and  the  fur- 
ther we  have  proceeded,  the  more 
convinced  are  we,  that  it  has  not 
been  revised  and  adapted  to  the 
present  circumstances  and  state  of 
tbe  county.  Even  the  populatioa 
is  given  to  no  more  recent  [>eriod, 
then  1795:  now  and  then  a  scanty 
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aote  msikes  its  appearance  at  the 
'oot  of  the  page,  reminding  the 
'eader  of  the  time  at  which  the  re- 
port was  drawn  up,  but  he  reaps  no 
lenefit  from  the  information.  This 
s  a  gross  fraud,  ivhich  the  public 
las  a  right  to  complain  of;  we  have 


been  completely  deceived  by  it, 
and  had  read  a  great  part  ot  the 
volume  through,  before  we  detected 
it  But  for  that  circumstance,  in- 
fleed,  we  should  not  have  devoted 
so  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  as 
we  have  done. 


Art.  IX.  Remarks  on  Live  Slock  and  Relatite  StAjecto.    8vo.  pp.  84. 


IN  this  pamphlet,  the  author  has 
fiven  extracts  from  Mr.  Ciine's 
)bservations  on  Domestic  Animals, 
tiaking  comments  as  he  proceeds, 
n  these  comments  there  is  much 
practical  good  sense.    It  is  to  be 


wished,  that  the  author  had  r^pub* 
lished  Mr.  Glide's  Observations  en- 
tire, and  had  thrown  bis  additional 
suggestions  into  the  form  of  an  un- 
brokeu  commentary  or  appendix. 


Irt.  X.  Jnniomkal  Refiedkms  at  the  Form  qf  Jmrnak,  mnd  tie  Neto  (^iwmo  of 
Henry  Ciinet  Esq,  Surgeon.    %  Joh K  H  u ht.   8vo.  pp.  92« 


THE  style  of  this  pamphlet  is  so 
oarse,  vulgar,  and  involved,  as  to 
Qake  it  painful  to  be  read,  and  dif- 
icult  to  be  understood ;  and  when 
his  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  rea- 
Quing,  if  it  is  not  a  profanation  gf 


the  term^  to  employ  it  on  the  occa- 
sion, is  so  iUogical  and  inconclu. 
sive,  that  the  labour  is  utterly  un- 
rewarded^  We  sliail  not  waste  ano- 
ther dip  of  ink  on  so  unwoitliy  ai^ 
object. 
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JiHT.  I.  Obsenatians  an  Morbid  Poisons,  Chromic  and  Nettie.  Thcfirtt,  comprAtMdiag 
Syphilis,  YavDS,  Siwtns,  Elephantiasis,  and  the  Anotnala  confovndai  with  them.  The 
second,  ike  Acute  Conta^ioin,  particularly  the  Variolous  and  Vaccine.  Second  Edi^ 
tion,  illustrated  with  Coloured  Engrrarings,  and  further  Commentaries  ob  the  Doctrima 
of  Mr.  Hunter.  i?y  JqnEPH  Adams,  M.D.  F.  L,S,  rhysLian  to  theSmaUPox 
and  Inoculation  Hospitals.     4to.  pp.  406. 


THE  first  edition  of  this  work 
fvas.  published  in  the  year  1795;  the 
author  has  now  given  it  again  to 
the  public,  in  an  improved  form, 
and  with  many  valuable  additions. 
Dr.  Adams  is  well  known  to  be  a 
zealous  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
IJunter,  and  indeed,  a  large  part  of 
ills  work  may  be  considered,  as  an 
illustration,  and  extension  of  the 
doctrines  that  were  laid  down  by 
that  distinguished  writer.  Mucli 
however,  as  we  venerate  the  talents 
of  the  master,  and. admire  tiie  in- 
genuity of  the  pnpil,  we  cannot  al- 
together give  our  assent  to  the  re- 
marks with  which  the  work  com- 
mences. A  considerable  number  of 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  defence  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  language,  and  an  en- 
deavour to  remove  from  it,  the  re- 
proach of  inaccuracy  and  obscurity. 
How  far  the  former  term  can  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  it  is,  we 
acknowledge,  doubtful,  but  that  it 
is  in  a  vpry  remarkable  degree,  ob- 
scure, we  conceive  every  medical 
scholar  must  have  experienced.  In- 
deed it  is  to  this  circumstance  alone, 
that  we  should  attribute  the  slow 
progress,  thaf  many  of  Mr.  Hun* 
ter's  rao^t  important  doctrines  have 
made  in  the  public  estimation,  doc- 
trines, which  when  properly  stated, 
wp  have  no  doubt,  will  be  generally 
received,  but  which,  at  present, 
are  either  jeluctauily  embraced,  or 


even  altogether  rejected.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting^  that  the 
volume  now  before  us,  will  have 
more  effect  in  propagating  Mr. 
Hu uteres  peculiar  opinions,  than 
any  of  his  own  works,  and  we  think 
the  scientific  world,  cannot  be  too 
sensible  of  the  obligation  conferrel 
upon  it  by  Dr.  Adams,  in  having 
placed^  in  an  intelligible  point  of 
view,  opinions  which  must  produce 
an  important  and  direct  effect  upon 
medical  practice.  We  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate,  that  all  Dr.  Adams's 
merit  consists  «in  expounding  die 
doctrines  of  others,  his  work  a- 
bounds  Hith  original  infontiation  of 
the  most  valuable  kind,  and  dis- 
plays a  talent  for  observation ,  which 
we  think  has  been  rarely  surpa^ed, 
or  equalled. 

Before  entering  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  morbid  poisons, 
the  author  judiciously  employs  some 
of  his  first  chapters  in  definitions, 
and  in  the  exposition  of  general 
doctrines.  The  terms  contagion 
and  infection,  which  are  frequendj 
confounded,  or  considered  as  syno« 
nimous,  he  thus  discriminates. 

*'  BY  contagious  I  would  undersfaiid 
those  diseases  with  the  origin  of  whkji 
we  are  not  acquainted,  but  which  at 
present  can  only  be  propagated  by  con- 
tact with  a  person,  or  matter  from  a  per^ 
son  under  a  similar  disease.  Of  thii 
kmi  are  the  itch^  venereal  disease,  the 
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yaws,    small-pox,   measles,    and  many 
plhers. 

**  Infectious  diseases,  on  the  contrary, 
vay  be  traced  in  their  origin,  and  do  not 
require  for  their  prodaclion,  matter  simi- 
lar to  their  eBecis,  but  may  at  any  time 
be  generated  by  crouding  together  the 
aick  or  wounded  of  any  description.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  hospital,  prison,  or 
ship  (ever,  camp  dysentery,  and  some 
peculiarly  malignant  ulcers.  Though 
these  diseases,  when  formed,  may  pro- 
duce their  like  in  others,  yet  we  can  al- 
ways trace  their  origin  in  causes  differ- 
ent from  their  effects." 

Contagions  the  author  divides 
into  chronic  and  acute,  the  first, 
as  syphilis  and  itch,  continuing  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and 
incurable  by  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  latter  attended  with  a 
critical  fever^  and  g^oing  through  a 
regular  course,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  small  pox,  and  many  of  the 
exanthemata.  The  Huntcrian  doc- 
trine of  susceptihility,  disposition 
and  action,  are  next  explained  at 
tome  length,  they  are  illustrated 
by  the  etfccts  which  take  place  from 
the  variolous  and  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
hypothesis  tends  to  throw  new  light 
cn  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
these  operations.  It  is  remarked 
that 

*'  1 .  If  neither  the  part  nor  the  con- 
stitution is  susceptible,  the  puncture  heals 
like  the  effect  ot  any  common  injury. 

'*  2.  If  the  part  only  is  susceptible,  in- 
Daoimation  takes  place  early,  and  suppa- 
xation  soon  follows^  with  iitile  or  no  fe- 
ver.* 

'*  3.  If  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the 
)>art,  is  su'jceptible,  the  local  action 
takes  place  more  sloivipf  a^  if  interrupted 
-by  the  constitutional  disposUion.  As  the 
local  action  advances,  the  snppuration  is 
preceded  by  the  constitutional  action, 
sxid  the  disease  beionies  general." 

*  Had  this  been  well  understood  at  the  time,  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have  been 
cicceived,  a-;  he  candidly  acknowledges  himself,  in  the  ca«e  he  gives  of  the  inocu* 
lation  of  two  children.  The  attentive  reader  will  perceive  the  whole  progress 
'was  quicker  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  inoculation.  S^e  Medical  Transact lons^ 
u.i  supra. 


The  position  that  "  Two  actiont 
cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  part,  or  in  the 
isame  constitution,'^  is  stated  and  \U 
lustrated  by  a  number  of  curioat 
facts.  Willi  respect  to  what  Dr* 
Adams  calls  the  acute  contagious^ 
we  conceive,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  truth,  but  we  appre- 
hend, that  it  will  not  hold  good, 
when  laid  down  in  the  general  way 
in  which  it  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  is  still  maintained  by 
Dr.  Adams.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  the  following  aphorisms,  which 
it  is  said,  ''are  to  be  admitted  with 
as  few  exceptions  as  any  others  that 
arc  received  in  pathology.'*  *'  1st, 
All  persons  are  susceptible  of  the 
impression  from  a  morbid  poison, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it."  "  2dly,  Th^x.siisceptibU' 
lily  and  disposiilon  are  necessary  ia 
a  constitution  or  part,  before  the 
action  excited  by  a  morbid  poison 
can  take  place."  "  3dly,  That  after 
the  constitutional  disposition  has 
taken  place,  from  a  local  diseased 
action,  the  destruction  of  that  lo- 
cal action,  will  not  prevent  the  fu- 
ture appearance  of  the  consiitu* 
tional  disease."  "  ^^'Y*  That  no 
two  actions  from  two  different  mor- 
bid poisons  can  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  part,  or  ia 
the  same  constitution,"  "  If  a  con- 
stitutional disposition  to  one  morbid 
poison  exists,  while  the  action  of 
another  is  going  on  in  the  constitu* 
tion,  wc  ought  to  expect  the  ac-» 
tionofthe  firbt  to  appear,  after  the 
action  of  the  second  is  completed, 
or  has  ceased." 

"  6lhly,  Though  nothing  can  prevent 
an  action  from  following  after  a  dispo$i' 
tioM  has  taken  place,  yet  a  disposiiion 
may  be  prevented  by  preventing  a  sus- 
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fluiceptibilitf    in    Ihe    constitution    or 
pzrl. 

'•  7lli!y,  The  susccplibility  may  be 
prevented  by  rendering  the  constitution 
familiar  with  (he  morbid  poison,  or«  as 
long  as  the  constitution  is  exposed  to  it, 
by  keeping  up  a  constitutional  action 
i>revk>U5ly  excited  by  another  morbid 
]HU5on,  or  any  other  cause/' 

In  the  3d  chapter,  Dr.  AdaiTis 
•  illustrates  his  peculiar  doctrines,  by 
leferring  to  the  accounts  that  have 
frcwn  lime  to  time  been  published 
rf  different  morbid  poisons,  parti- 
cularly those  which  attack  the  geni- 
tals, and  which  have  been  indiscri- 
tftinately  confounded  under  the  title 
of  Tencreal.  From  a  review  of  the 
^istosy  of  many  of  these  cases,  it 
Appears  highly  probable,  that  they 
%rere  produced  by  morbid  poisons, 
different  from  the  venereal,  and 
likewise  from  each  other.  Dr. 
Adams  is  hence  led  to  attempt  a 
tiassification  of  these  affections,  ac- 
co^ng  to  the  appearances  which 
they  assume,  ancf  the  laws  of  their 
jrrogress.  Even  if  the  object  should 
tK)t  have  been  completely  attained, 
wc  must  admire  the  attempt,  and 
admit  that  it  will  form  an  excellent 
lasis,  on  which  hereafter  we  may 
erect  a  more  perfect  system.  In  this 
part  of  his  labours  our  author  has 
Deen  guided  by  the  observations  of 
Celsus,  the  accuracy  of  whose  de- 
scriptions is  only  equalled  by  the 
elegant  brevity  of  his  stile.  As  this 
writer  describes  several  affections  of 
the  genitals,  it  has  been  contended 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ve- 
nereal disease;  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Adams  controverts,  for 
he  observes  that  Celsus  describes 
very  accurately  every  disease  to 
which  these  parts  are  subject,  ex- 
cept the  true  chancre,  an  account 
t)f  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
writings. 

After  describing  the  nature  of  the 
local  actions  which  are  induced  by 
the  different  morbid  poisons^  we 
are  presented  with  a  synopsis  of  their 
diilL-rent  pbenoiuena. 


"  Encreased  and  altered  secrete « 
secreting  surfaces,  without  loss  o(  sub- 
stance. 

■    ■    ■    ■  on  noiv 

of  sub- 


secreting  sur&ces«    with   lost 
stance,  viz. 

1.  Slough,  with  consequent  faapt 
&nd  scab,  as  in  yaws. 

2.  ■  ,  with  suppuration  and  sob, 
as  in  smaJI-pox. 

3. ■,   preceded  by  ulcer,  aid 

when  separated  followed  by  immediate 
skinning,  as  in  several  anomalous  poi> 
sons. 

4,  .  ■  ■  I  .m^  with  ulceration,  and  eacb 
in  succession «  as  in  tbe  Sloughing  Ho- 
gedaena.  ' 

5.  Ulceration,  kept  up  by  tbe  irrka- 
tion  of  tbe  secreted  pus,  as  in  Sivvensaad 
some  anomalous  Fhagedaenae. 

6. ,  with  a  thickened  edgt 

and  base,  as  in  the  venereal.'* 

We  next  come  to  the  method  of 
curing  these  affections,  whether  it 
be  brought  about  by  tbe  powers  of 
^3  constitution ;  or  by  tbe  action  of 
appropriate  remedies.  ProceediK 
upon  the  data  already  adTanoe^ 
respecting  the  nature  of  morbid 
poisons,  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  con- 
tagion is  either  of  such  a  natme, 
that  the  parts  will  gradually  be* 
come  accustomed  to  its  action,  when 
they  will  resume  their  natural  Ituh> 
tions,  and  if  no  loss  of  substance  has 
taken  place,  they  will  retoni  to  the 
same  state  as  before  tbe  disease^  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  poiaon  is  of  sack 
a  nature  as  that  the  susceptibility  of 
the  constitution  is  never  destroyed^ 
tbe  disease  cannot  be  removed  on- 
til  it  is  superseded  by  the  apjdi* 
cation  of  sotne  more  powerfoi  bii- 
mulus.  In  thii  case,  as  ixk  tsm 
actions  can  take  place  in  tbe  eoa» 
stitution  at  the  same  time,  the  weak- 
er will  be  overcome  by  the  stronger, 
and  thus  the  original  disease  wilTk* 
removed.  The  applicadon  ef  this 
hypothesis  to  the  ciue  of  syphilis  by 
mercury  is  suf&ciently  obvious;  aa 
action  is  induced  by  the  mediciiie 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  poi- 
son, this  latter  is  superseded,  and 
as  the  former  rt^mains  -only  so  ioug 
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is  the  iDedicine  continues  to  be  ap- 
ilied,  we  have  it  iu  our  power  to 
elieve  the  constitution  from  its  ef- 
ectSy   whenever,  we    conceive  its 
»peration  has  been   long    enough 
lontinued.    Whether  wc  admit  Dr. 
Ldams's  hypothesis  respecting  the 
operation  oi  mercury,  or  remain  sa- 
isfied  with  simply  stating  the  fact, 
hat  it  possesses  the  power  of  re- 
Doving  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  by 
.n  operation,  which  not  being  ana- 
ogous  to  any  other  with  which  we 
re  acquainted,  we  denominate  spe- 
ific,    it  is  acknowledged    on    all 
ides,   that    it   has    the    power  of 
;hanging  the  appearance  of  topical 
ores,  and  producing  a  constitution- 
1  disease  of  considerable  violence, 
t  is  of  the  first  practicf  1  importance 
o  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
»oth  these  changes,  otherwise  it  will 
«  impossible  for   us  to  ascertain 
vhat  share  of  the  complaint  is  to  be 
ttributed  to  the  original  infection, 
nd  what  to  the  remedy  employed 
or  its  removal.    The  necessity  will 
ppear  the  more  urgent,  when  we 
onsidcr,    that  in  many  instances, 
re  have  to  form  our  opinion  respect- 
Dg  the  nature  of  the  disease  very 
nuch  from  the  effect  of  mercury 
ipon    it,    and   we  are  perpetually 
ailed  upon  to  decide  respecting  the 
rropriety  of  employing  this  medi- 
ine,    in  cases   where  a  disease  is 
estroying  the  organization  of  an 
tnportant  part,  and  where  it  is  un-* 
ertatn  whether  the  evil  would  be 
amoved  or  augmented  by  the  ap- 
lication.     The  investigation  is  en- 
»rcd  intobyourauthor,and pursued 
ith  his  usual  acuteness  and  accu- 
icy,   but  without  proceeding  to  a 
j)l  dcvelopcment  of  his  theory,  we 
oil  Id     scarcely   do  justice  to  the 
radical  deductions  from  it. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  extract  all 
ic  valuable  matter  from  Dr.  Adamses 
:>Jume,  we  should  extend  this  arti- 
le  far  beyond  the  usual  limits  pre- 
;ril>ed  to  a  review ;  our  only  aifH- 
Lilty    will  be  in  selecting  a  little 


where  so  much  matter  obtrudes  iu 
self  upon  our    notice.      The  7th 
chapter,    on  the  venereal  disease^ 
is,  in  every  respect,   the  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  work.     It  was 
from  the  phenomena  of  this  disease^ 
that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Hunter  respecting  morbid  poisons 
derived   their  origin,  and  it  is  to 
this  disease  that  they   are  imoie^ 
diately  applicable  in   their  conse- 
quences.    Our  author  commences 
bis  inquiries  by  examining  into  the 
merits    of   the    long  controverted 
question,   whether  gonorrhoea  and 
chancre  are  produced  by  the  same 
contagion.    Tl)is  he  answers  in  the 
affir»v>ative,    influenced,    as   it  ap- 
pears, by  the  result  of  Mr.  Hunter'* 
experiments,  and  by  the  occurrence 
of    constitutional    symptoms,    that 
have  been  preceded  only  by  gonorr- 
hoea.  The  different  effect  produced 
by  the  same  contagion,  when  at- 
tacking   different    parts,    he   con« 
ceives  to  be  analogous  to  what  is 
observed  in  small  pox,  where  sali- 
vation is  induced  in  the  fauces,  and 
pustules  are  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  body.     In  confirmation  of  the 
analogy,    he   brings  forward  some 
experiments  performed  at  tlie  small 
pox  hospital,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  saliva  of  a  person  laoour- 
ing  under  confluent  small  pox,  is 
capable  of  producing  the  disease  by 
inoculation.     The  experiments  are 
curious,  but  we  do  not  think  tite 
analogy  is  complete;  it  seems  in- 
deed to  us  to  fail  in  the  most  essen- 
tial point.     In  order  to  render  the 
cases  similar,  we  should  try,  whe- 
ther by  inserting  variolous  matter 
under  the  cuticle  of  the  fauces,  a 
pustule  be  produced  or  merely  an 
encreased  discharge  of  saliva.     We 
apprehend  the  former  would  be  the 
case. 

A  common  objection  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  diseases,  an  objection 
which,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  of 
much  force,  arises  from  the  cifects 
of  meniiry  upon  them:    while  in 
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one  species  it  is  a  certain  remedy, 
•net  the  only  remedy  of  which  we 
«ie  possessed  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  ad- 
BRtted  by  Mr.  Hunter  iymself  to  be 
of  no  service.  Dr^  Adams  notices 
this  difficiilty,  and  remarks  upon  it, 

*•  1st,  That  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  no  means  (or  ascerlaining  a  venereal 
mm  any  other  gnnorrhoca. 

"  2dly,  That  in  the  Ime  venereal 
{•norrhosa  we  have  the  m me  dilficuhyi 
aa  l(V)g  a<  the  dtiK^harge  continues,  \n  as- 
certain iag  whether  U  retains  its  virulence 
aanot. 

••^  3d\y,  That  tlioiigh  many  gonorr- 
keas  are  cured  without  mercury,  yet  we 
iave  no  proof  that  such  were  venereal, 
cf  if  they  were,  that  they  were  not 
cured  in  a  mamier  similar  to  cbancres/'^ 

Perhaps  these  remarks  may  be 
considered  rather  as  evading:    than 


answering  the  objection.     Gonon- 

ktea,  it  IS  admitted,  is  curable  by 

the  powers  of  the  constitution,  but, 

in  these  cases.  Dr.  Adams  doubts 

whether  it  be  venereal ;  we  know, 

bowevcT,  that  these  cases,  i.  e.  such 

as    are  curable    without  mercury, 

communicate     the     contagion     to 

others,  and  produce,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances enable  us  to  judge,  the 
disease  in  its  most  violent  form. 
Again,  when  mercury  is  exhibited 
during  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea, 
BO  visible  change  is  produced  in  the 
disease;  Dr*  Adams,  however,  sup- 
poses, that  although  there  is  no  vi-  -  -i  i  .  f 
iible  change,  yet  that  the  nature  of    ^^necessarily  brought  HpontEe  pjp. 


dence,  yet  we  ooght,  at  the  sanx 
time,  to  be  extremely  caudous  ii 
admitting  any  hcts  of  this  nature, 
when   their  occurrence  is  so  nos, 
that  a  practitioner  mav  hare  exer- 
cised  this  branch  of  the  professin 
for  many  years,  without  having  m 
with  one  unexceptionablie  iustanoe 
of  the  kind.     In  the  cureof  gonorr- 
hopa,  the  indications  are  to  abite 
the  inflammation,  end  to  induce  a 
new  action  upon  the  parts.    Tk 
use  of  itijections  is  daily  gainloj 
ground,   on  account  of  the  proofr 
we  have    of  their  utility,  and  al- 
though, in  conformity  with  bis  hr* 
pothesis^  Dr.  Adams  adrisestbein* 
ternal  use  of  mercury,,  yet  it  is  to 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show,  that 
he  does  not  expect  much  benefo 
from  it. 

The  account  that  is  given  of  tiie 

appearance  and  progress  of  chaoiie, 

is    peculiarly   excellent,   and  <le- 

serves  to  be  attentively  stodied  bj 

the  young  practitioner.    There  is 

strong  reason  to  suppose,  dut  «e 

have  been  too  apt  to  consider  evc^ 

ulcer  on    the  genitals  as  syphit- 

tic,  and  without  farther  examioa^ 

tion,  instantly  to  have  recourse  to 

mercury*    By  this  want  of  discii* 

mination,  sometimes  the  cure  of  tb 

local  complaint  is  absolutely  rerari 

ed,  and  a  disease  of  considenbls 

violence,   and  of  some  danger,  ii 


the  discharge  is  altered,  that  it  was 
at  first  venereal,  but  is  now  no  longer 
so*    This  we  confess  appears  to  us 
a  less  accurate  method  ot  reasoning 
than  that  usually  employed  by  our 
author.     It  seems  to  be  admitted  by 
Dr.  Adams,  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  proper  venereal 
gonorrhrca,  except  t!ie  appearance 
of  constitutional  symptoms,  or  the 
communication  of  chancre,  and  he 
asserts  that  he  has  witnessed  both 
these  occurrences.     On  such  sub- 
jects we  arc  aware,  that  one  well 
established  positive  fact,  outweighs 
a  large  propurtiou  of  negative  evi- 


tient.     Our  authcM',    however,  oIh 
serves,    that  the  primary  venerea 
ulcer  possesses  a  character  which 
**  liable  to  as  few  varieties  as  any  law  ii 
pathology,  and  which,  under  aU  il<  ^ 
riciies,  or  under  whatever  intcmiptioi 
it  may  meet  with*  can  always  be  ^ 
tinguished»  if  we  have  patience  to  va 
till  we  can  relieve  any  accidental  eff«l 
which  may  have  produced  an  aiKCftainl' 
in  its  appearance.     I  must  beg  niv)'oun< 
reader  to  be  very  attentive  to  it  in  ailtM 
opportunities  he  has  of  examining  u!c«fl 
on  the  genitals,  for  if  he  conceive5  ibr 
all  must  be  venereal,  and  treats  then* 
as  such,  how  lonjr  soever  hi«  life  o»y 
or  how  large  soever  his  opponuniiica 
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knowing  better,  he  will  g;o  out  of  the 
world  without  distinguishing  probably 
the  iirsl  disease  he  is  called  to  c«re.'' 

We  meet  with  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  and  important  observa- 
tions on  the  treatment  of  the  diflFer- 
cnt  forms  of  syphilis.  Our  author 
decidedly  objects  to  the  enaployment 
of  calomel,  or  any  other  ol  the  mer- 
curial salts,  which,  he  observes,  in 
northern  climates  are  rarely  able  to 
effect  a  cure.  They  also  produce 
BR  unfavourable  effect  on  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  which  is  in  gene- 
ral not  produced  by  the  common 
mercurial  pill,  and  still  less,  by  the 
BXternal  application  of  the  ointment 
When  the  medicine  is  taken  inter- 
latiy,  he  advises  that  it  be  given 
ifter  eating,  in  order  that  the  coats 
>f  the  stomach  may  be  in  some 
neasure  protected  from  its  action. 
Proceeding  upon  the  hypothesis 
rhich  he  adopts  respecting  the  cu- 
ative  action  of  mercury,  Dr,  Adams 
observes,  that  by  attempting  to 
;heck  the  irritation  which  it  pro- 
kices,  we  are  counteracting  the 
'ery  design  for  which  it  is  a.lminis- 
ered,  and,  on  this  account,  he  ob- 
ects  to  the  use  of  bark  during  a 
aercurial  course.  We  feel  too 
ranch  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
)r,  Adams,  to  be  hasty  in  rejecting 
ny  part  of  his  advice;  but  we  can- 
iot  avoid  throwing  out  a  suspicion, 
bat,  in  this  instance,  he  has  been 
lislcd  by  his  favourite  hypothesis. 
V^e  should  indeed  go  so  far  as  to 
ssert,  that  the  phenomena  attend- 
nt  upoo  a  mercurial  course,  afford 
strong  objection  to  the  hypothesis 
self.  It  is  supposed  that  mercury 
tires  the  ilisease,  not  by  any  thing 
>ecif]c  in  its  mode  of  action,  not 
y  ojjposing  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
>ii  existing  in  the  blood,  but  by 
Inciting  an  irritation  greater  than 
le  irritation  arising  from  the  dis- 
ise,  thus  applying  to  the  subject 
he  mere  ratio  of  quantity.  Upon 
iis»  principle  we  must  conclude, 
tat- the. irritation  arising  from  mer- 


cury is  the  most  powerful  that  tlie 
constitution  can  experience,  for  vm 
*know  of  no  other  that  will  cure  the 
disease.  But  is  this  concIusuNt 
agreeable  to  fact  ?  do  wa  find  tint 
the  disease  is  the  more  easily  cured 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  irri- 
tation excited?  We  apprehend 
that  this  is  by  no  nifeans  tne  case. 
Instances,  we  conceive,  are  familiar 
to  every  practitioner,  where  the 
excess  of  the  mercurial  actiont 
proved  a  most  distressing  obstacle  te 
the  removal  of  the  disease,  and 
where  it  cannot  be  removed  undl 
the  excessive  irritability  is  di« 
minished. 

We  pass  over  many  interesting 
and  valuable  remarks,  and  arfire  at 
the  17th  chapter,  which  treats  of 
the  secondary  symptoms.  Perhaps 
tliere  is  no  circumstance,  in  the 
whole  range  of  medicine,  more 
harassing  both  to  the  practitioner 
and  the  patient,  than  the  occasiojial 
occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms, 
after  the  constitution  has  been  «f« 
fected  with  the  complete  mercurial 
irritation,  and  the  primary  symp« 
toms  have  been  removed  in  a  regu- 
lar manner.  The^  events  hn,ve 
been  generally  regarded  as  arising^ 
rather  from    imperfections  itf  the 

Eractitioner  than  in  his  art,  and 
ave,  of  course,  been  as  much  as 
possible  concealed  or  explained 
away ;  but  still  the  occurretice  could 
not  be  denied,  and  those  of  die 
highest  rank  in  the  profession,  to 
whom  we  should  be  the  least  in- 
clined to  impute  either  carelessness 
or  ignorance,  have  not  scrupled  to 
confess  and  lament  their  disappoint- 
ments. The  bold  genius  of  ftfc 
Hunter  first  led  him  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject,  and  to 
regard  tlie  appearance  lOf  secondary 
symptoms,  as  an  event,  against 
which  no  skill  or  attention  could 
ensure  the  patient,  dep;?nding  no^ 
upon  any  defect  in  the  previous 
treatment,  but  upon  the  essentiJil 
properties  of  the  venereal  poison. 
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It  migfit  be  supposed  that  this  opin- 
ion, which  removed  from  the  pro- 
fession a  load  of  obloquy,  would 
ksLve  been  eagerly  embraced,  but 
we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has 
been  little  attended  to,  and  that 
practitioners  continue  as  before,  to 
ensure  their  patients  against  consti* 
tutional  agections.  This  we,  in  a 
great  measure,  ascribe  to  the  obscu- 
lity  of  Mr.  Hunter^s  language^ 
which  prevented  his  opinion  from 
being  understood,  but  Dr.  Adams's 


"  Secondly.  The  mailer  absorM 
from  either  circulates  with  the  blood, 
and  is  thrown  out  by  the  coaunon  emunc' 
tories;  but  in  its  progress  may  contami- 
nate  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  give 
them  a  disposition  to  disease. 

"  Thirdly,  When  this  dispostfjoo  is 
eiven,  the  diseased  action  does  not  M- 
low  till  a  certain  time,  which  Taries  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  and  other  OF- 
cumsUnces,  but  never  happens  while  the 
coDsiitutioa  is  under  a  mercurial  irrili^ 
(ion. 

Fourthly,  When  the  disposition  hss 


manner  of  treating  the  subject  is    taken  place,  the  action  may  be  suspend* 
calculated  to  remove  every  difficnl-    ^^X  mercury,  but  the  disposition  wSl 


ty.  The  hypothesis  is  now  brought 
forwards  in  the  most -clear  and  de- 
cided manner,  and  is  in  itself  of  so 
ranch  importance,  that  it  must  en* 
gage  general  attention.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  embrace  the 
essential  points  of  the  doctrine. 

•*  First,  That  the  highest '  degree  of 
snerciirial  irritation,  or  the  fullest  exhibi- 
4ion  of  that  remedy,  is  no  certain  securi- 
ty against  the  secondary  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

"  Secondly,  That  these  secondary 
ftvmp(oms  appear  not  in  ihe  genitals, 
Ihc  parts  first  infected,  but  on  the  skin, 
throat,  or  buneR,»where  particles  of  virus 
must  have  Ixien  deposited  later  than  on 
Ihe  genitals,  and  from  which  they  should 
consequently  be  more  readily  remo\'cd. 

*•  Thirdly,  Tliat  when  the  fiisea^e 
does  appear  in  its  secondary  stage,  it  is 
jnore  readily  cured  than  the  primary 
ones  werej  or  if  tKe  two  forms  of  the 
disease  are  present  together,  the  se- 
condary symptoms  yield  earlier  to  mer- 
cury than  the  primary/'* 

The  inference  from  tliis  statement 
IS,  that  mercury  will  not  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  those  symptoms, 


remain,  and  the  action  show  itsdf  at 
some  period  after  the  mercurial  irritatkn 
has  ceased. 

"  Fifthly,  Wh^n  the  action  has  begiiB 
in  an  order  of  parts,  it  may  be  cured,* 
and  will  not  return  in  the  part  or  that  or- 
der of  parts,  from  the  same  slock  of  in- 
fection.    But, 

*'  Sixthly,  The  diseased  action  nay 
take  place  in  anpther  order  of  parts,  if 
that  other  order  has  been  contaminated; 
and  in  this  order  it  must  be  treated  as  ia 
the  former. 

^  •*  Seventhly,  When  the  diseased  ac- 
tion han  taken  place,  and  been  cured  in 
the  part  first  infected,  in  the  throat  and 
fauces,  the  skin,  and  the4>oue.«or  perios- 
teum, the  subject  may  be  said  to  be  fne 
from  the  disease,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
has  hitherto  traced  it. 
•  '/  Eighthly,  The  usual  time  of  the 
skin  or  fauces  taking  on  t])e  diseased  ac- 
tion U,  on  a  medium,  six  weeks  after 
the  mercurial  irritation  that  cured  tbo 
first  symptomiUias  suhuded  ^  in  the  bones 
about  twice  that  time,  which  periodi 
have  not  varied  more  than  in  other  mor- 
bid poisons. 

"  Ninthly,  Whatever  doubtful  ap. 
pearances  may  arise  on  the  skin,  throat» 
or  bones,  during  the  mcQCurial  irritation 


which  it  will  cure  when  they  have    under    which    chancres  or  buboes  are 
occurred.      We  shall   present  our    '"""  "'^"  "  ' 

readers  with  the  following  recapitu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Adams's 
doctrine  respecting  the  venereal 
disease. 


"  First,  The  mailer  which  produces 
chancre  may  pro^fuce  gonorrhoea  only. 


giving  way,  they  are  certainly  not  vt^ 
real:  and  even  if  such  secondary  syrof^ 
toms  appear  after  that  mercurial  irriutioa 
has  ceased,  but  earlier  than  the  period 
specified  in  the  preceding  proposilinn, 
they  are  to  be  taken  with  great  caution. 

"  TeiUhly,  If  no  secondary  symptomi 
appear. for  three  months  after  the  utercu- 


*  In  this  statement  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  tlie  bones,  from  the  slow nessdf 

a:i  liieir  actions,  cannot  be  included. 
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fial  TrritaltOP  fms  ceased,  and  the  const!- 
Nition  has  not  in  the  mean  time  been  oc- 
cupied by  any  other  disease,  we  have, 
or  the  most  part,  no  reason  to  apprehend 
iny  thin^  in  the  skin  or  tliroat  from  tbat 
itock  of  infection.* 

''  Lastlyt  If  solitary  instances  occur, 
n  which  the  periods  above  stated  are 
mticipated  or  protracted,  they  are  not 
nore  numerous,  nor  the  deviations  great- 
er, than  what  occur  in  inoculsftion  for 
mail-pox,  conddering  the  comparative 
liference  in  the  periods  of  each.'* 

After  this  account  of  the  venereal 
Bsease,  our  author  proceeds  to  coii- 
idcr  those  affections  which  the  most 
learly  resemble  it.  We  have  an 
nteresting  account  of  the  singular 
omplaint  called  the  sivvenc,  which 
►revails  in  the  S.W.  of  Scotland, 
nd  some  ingenious  observations  on 
he  antiquity  of  the  disease.  We 
lave  a  chapter  on  the  yaws,  princi- 
»ally  reprinted  from  the  communi- 
alion  sent  by  our  author  to  the 
^ndon  Medical  Society,  which  was 
published  in  their  last  volume.  We 
lave  some  important  observations 
•n  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid  in 
yphilis,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
lature  of  the  anomalous  symptoms 
bat  have  been  occasionally  brought 
before  the  public.  This  part  of 
urauthor^s  work  is  particularly  de- 
riving of  attention,  and  must  be 
onsidcred  as  materially  illustrating 
he  investigation  that  has  been  lately 
ntcred  into  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 
^he  following  aphorisms  on  primary 
nomalous  symptoms  will  convey 
ame  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Ldams^s  observations, 

o  Whenever  we  see  a  sore  in  the<:e 
arts  without  pait),  and  scarcely  dislin- 
uishabie  from  mere  excoriations,  we 
lould  content  ourselves  with  the  most 
mple  applications,  and  without  &ny  in- 
rrnal  remedies. 

"  If  the  sore  heals  firmly  for  some 
lys,  or  it    it  continues  stationary,   or 


spreads  only  sifperficially  without  psun* 
we  may  be  satisfied  it  is  not  venereal,  «r 
that  it  has  not  yet  acquired  a  Te&eredl 
character. 

"  If  attended  with  pain,  we  may«ii^ 
pect  a  morbid  poison  of  some  kind. 

**  If  the  inflammation  is  considerable, 
and  the  disposition  to  ulcerate  rapid,  or 
slough  shodd  have  commenced,  we  shal 
probably  have  fever  at  the  same  time.  1« 
all  these  cases  we  must  attendonly  toClie 
general  and  local  symptoms,  as  in  or<K- 
nary  cases,  by  allaying  the  inflammatiom 
ana  fever. 

^  "  If  the  fever  and  ulceration  both  con^ 
tinue,  our  prognosis  muii  be  unfavour- 
able; but  the  lunger  we  delay  the  use  ^ 
mercury,  the  greater  will  be  the  proba* 
bility  of  success  from  it. 

'*  If  the  disease  is  not  soon  relieved  ly 
mercury,  we  have  reason  *to  fear  it  wSk 
be  exasperated  by  it ;  and  if  we  find  tlri« 
the  case,  we  must  fefer  to  those  rem^ 
dies  which  have  been  before  sugge&tecL 

'^  If  slough  should  have  amrnQnosd^ 
and  its  extent  appear  to  be  considerable, 
the  probability  h^  that  as  soon  as  it  iscadt 
off,  the  part  will  skin  over  without  graiio- 
lation. 

"If  granulations  follow  the  rapid  so- 
paration.of  a  slough,  we  must  consider 
the  case  as  common  mortification. 

^  But  it  may  have  arisen  from  iniaow 
mation,  excited  by  the  presence  of  a. 
morbid  poison;  we  must,  therci^r^ 
carefully  examine  whether  any  ulcef  re- 
mains where  the  slough  has  not  /akea 
place,  s^nd  watch  its  progress,  so  as  i« 
ascertain  its  character. 

*'  If  the  slough  is  superficial,  and  tl>e 
part  from  which  it  is  separated  looks  par«- 
ticularly  clean,  that  is,  retjain^  the  crude 
surface  of  separation,  neither  skinainf 
nor  granulating,  we  may  expect  a  suc- 
cession of  sloughs  along  the  surface;  and 
in  the  early  alaji^e  of  such  $,  disease  we 
shall  gain  nothing  by  mercury  in  an/ 
form. 

**  If,  as  the  inflammatiQn  subsides,  or 
after  the  slough  is  separated,  we  find, 
-instead  of  healing,  a  hard  and  somewhat 
painful  ulcer,  withbut  any  restoration  of 
parts,  we  may  be  certain  of  a  chancre,-^ 


*  The  bones  must  be  more  uncertain,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  andb» 
Mse  many  of  our  patients  of  t^^e  poorer  class,  under  this  di^^ea^^e,  ^re  extremely  i|k«> 
lentive  to  every  symptom  which  docs  not  show  ilsell^  or  confine  theuu  Ttu^ 
Oieral  medium  is,  however,  about  twice  the  period  of  the  sofip^irts. 
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In  tbese  cases  the  sloughs  will  generaUy 
he  small^  almost  circular,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  beginning  chancre. 

**  If  the  uJceration  should  be  slow, 
ukI  without  the  character  of  chancre,  the 
fever  somewhat  abating,  we  have  every 
rea<ion  to  believe  tlie  disea<«e  wili  oease 
apontaneously,  or  that  as  soon  as  the  con> 
'  stiiuiion  it  become  familiar  with  it^  ihat 
it  will  yield  to  mercury/' 

We  have  been  induced  to  extend 
our  remarks  on  the  former  part  of 
Dr.  Adamses  volume  to  so  great  a 
lengthy  that  we  must  pass  over  in  a 
Tery  brief  manner,  the  valuable  in- 
formation which  we  meet  with  in 
the  second  division,  which  gives 
ao  account  of"  the  morbid  poisons 
attended  with  critical  fever.'*  The 
author  comftiences  by  some  remarks 
on  the  causes  of  fever  in  general, 
which  he  reduces  to  the  following 
beads. 

•'  Ist.  The  common  events  of  life. 

"  2d.  When  such  events  are  general, 
the  numbers  affected  will  be  so  great,  as 
to  produce  an  infectious  atmosphere, 
which  will  prove  a  new  cause  of  fever. 

**  3dfy.  A  state  of  the  air  in  its  cause, 
unconnected  with  living  animals  but 
equally  affecting  all  who  come  within  its 


influence,  as  iotermtitents  from  manb 
miasma,  in6ueaza»  or  any  other  endeaic 
or  epidemic  disease. 

*'  4tbly.  Contagions^  the  sttmulafof 
which  excite  a  secretion  stmiJar  (o  liat 
which  caused  the  disease.'* 

Dr.  Adams^  examines  tbe  open- 
tion  of  each  of  these  causes,  he  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can  fever,  of  the  plague,  and  of  the 
highly  destructive  epidemics  whick 
have  occasionally  made  their  ap* 
pearance  in  jails  and  armies,  and  he 
closes  tbe  work  with  some  remaib 
upon  the  exanthemata. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to 
attempt  any  general  character  d 
Dr.  Adams's  performance ;  the  ihp 
ture  of  the  subjects  that  are  discuss- 
ed, and  the  extracts  that  are  given, 
prove  at  the  same  time  the  impor- 
tance of  its  object,  and  tbe  excel- 
lence of  its  execution.  To  the 
young  practitioner  this  volume  will 
be  an  acquisition  that  he  cannot  too 
highly  prize,  and  even  those  who 
are  ttie  most  experienced  in  tbe 
medical  art,  will  not  find  their  tiaie 
uselessly  occupied  in  ao  attentire 
perusal  of  it. 
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THE  object  of  this  interesting 
work  is  to  show,  that  the  science  of 
medicine  can  only  be  effectually 
promoted,  and  radically  improvecf, 
by  applying  to  it  the  philosophical 
method  of  induction  and  analysis, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  to  the  other 
departments  of  natural  knowledge. 
It  commences  by  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  medicine,  in  which  the 
author  chiefly  dwells  upon  the  dif- 
ferent revolutions  that  it  has  expe- 
rienced; he  endeavours  to  point 
out  the  circumstances  from  v\hich 
those  different  opinions  originated, 
that  successively  acquired  a  degree 
ff  celebrity,  and  the  causes  which 


tended  to  effect  their  decline.  TTw 
discussion  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  nr^ain  object  ot  the  treatise, 
and  naturally  leads  as  to  investigatt 
the  best  method  of  avoiding  the  er- 
rors of  our  predecessors,  and  of  imi- 
tating their  example  in  those  points 
that  arc  deserving  of  it. 

M.  Cabanis,  oefore  he  enten 
upon  the  historical  part  of  hit 
work,  properly  states  the  prelimi- 
nary question,  "  is  the  art  of  medi- 
cine founded  upon  a  solid  basis:' 
The  answer  he  gives  to  this  ques- 
tion is  what  might  be  expected  froo 
the  candid  and  enlarged  mind  of  tbe 
author. 
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*  Medicine^  like  other  artS)  is  really 
founded  on  observation  and  induction. 
Having  the  alleviation  of  one  of  our'  chief 
wants  in  view»  it  is^  even  at  the  present 
monaent,  of  the  most  direct  and  extensive 
utility,  and  may  every  day  become  more 
and  more  86.  And  if;  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  we  have  seen  this  utility  called  in 
question  by  men  of  sense  and  discernment, 
we  must  ascribe  it  solely  to  the  errors  of 
its  language,  the  vagueness  of  its  theories, 
and  the  unphilosophical  character  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  books  and  plans  of 
instruction.' 

We  have  next  some  interesting 
observations  upon  "  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  the  art  of 
medicine  may  be  considered."  He 
conceives,  that  it  should  not  be. 
viewed  merely  with  a  reference  to 
its  power  of  preserving  or  restoring 
health,  although  this  is  its  principd 
and  direct  object,  and  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  place  it  among  the  most  va- 
luable of  human  acquisitions. 

«  To  preserve  to  our  country  its  most 
useful  citii^ns,  to  prolong  the  services  of 
genius  and  the  example  oT  virtue,  are  sure- 
ly the  most  noble  and  most  praiseworthy 
actions,  that  can  deck  the  annals  of  tlje 
human  race.' 

The  study  of  medicinfe  has  als^ 
secondary  objects  of  considerable 
Hiagnitude.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  interesting  branch  of  physics,  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral 
hisiory  of  man,  and  as  laying  the  best 
foundation  for  the  promotion  of  his 

/progressive  improvement^  by  enab- 
ing  us  to  form  thje  most  perfect 
conception  of  the  extent  of  his  mo- 
ral and  physical  powers. 

M.  Cabanis  deduces  his  account 
of  the  revolutions  of  medical  science 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  society ; 
virhen  it  was  cultivated  by,  the  chieiEs 
of  the  diflerent  savage  tribes,  by 
their  poets,  or  more  especially,  by 
their  priests,  who  were  possessed  of 
il  i  the  scanty  learning  of  the  times, 
if  edicine  alterwards  foil  into  the 
ia.nds  of  those  men  who  devoted 
ihemselves  to  the  study  of  nature,- 
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and  were  stiled  philosophers,  but  it 
did  not  assume  the  rank  of  a  distinct 
science  until  nearly  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  The  effects  produc- 
ed upon  medicine  by  its  first  profes- 
sor^ is  thus  elegantly  characterized. 

*  The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  then, 
both  improved  I  and  injured  the  science  oC 
medicine.  They  rescued  it  from  undis-» 
cerning  ignorance;  but  they  precipitated 
i£  into  a  variety  of  hazardous  conjectures  : 
they  delivered  it  oter,  from  the  blit^dness 
of  emphicism,  to  ail  the  rashness  of  dog« 
matism.  In  short,  its  lot  was  tlie  isame 
as  that  of  moral  philosophy.  .Medicine^ 
at  first,  as  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  poets, 
exhibited  only  an  assemblage  of  beautiful 
images  or  refined  sentiments  ;  while,  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  it  adopted  the  vague 
language,  and  mysterious  tone  of  supersti- 
tion ;  and,  in  thb  hands  of  these  primitive  ' 
^ilosophers,  whose  exertions,  in-  other  , 
respects,  claim  our  wannest  acknowledge^ 
ments,  its  scattered,  confused,  and  undi« 
gested  materials,  were  combined,  'and 
formed  bto  more  oriess  regular,  and  more 
or  less  perfect  systems :  but  it  usurped  the 
principles  of  many .  ot)ier  sciences,  which 
were  tl;iem8elveB  but  in  a-  crude  state  ^  it 
shared  in  tlieir  errors,  which  proved  the 
more  injurious  to  it,  as  these  sciences  had» 
for  the  most  part,  little  connection  with  it* 
We  may  even  venture  to  assert,  that  it 
nlade,  in  some  measure,  the  complete  round 
of  the  false  systems,  which  prevailed  in  the 
different  branches  of  human  knowledge* 
and  which  succeeded  each  other  by  turns* 

*  At  length,'  sayi  otfr  author,  «  Hippo- 
crates  appeared.  He  was  of  the  family  of 
the  Asclepiadcs, 'and  his  ancestors,  during 
seventeen  generations^  in  a  regular  succes- 
sion from  father  to  sotk,  hkd  followed  the 
profession  of  physician  in  the  island  of  Cos^ 
Over  the  School  of  which  place  they  presid* 
ed.  Surrounded,  from  his  infancy,  with 
all  tH#  objects  of  his  studies  ;  instructed  in  , 
el6(juence  and  philosophy,  by  the  most  ce- 
lebrated masters  j  having  his  mind  enrich- 
ed  with  the  largest  collection  of  observa- 
tions, which  coiSd  at  that  time  have  exist- 
ed 5  and  endowfcd,  in  fine,  by  nature,  with 

a  genius,  which  was  at  once  penetrating 
and  comprehensive,  bold  and  pimdent,  h? 
commenced  his  career,  ^nder  tiie  most  fa- 
Yourable  auspices,  •and  pursued  it,  during 
a  period  of  more  thaa  eighty  years,  with 
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that  degne  of  renown*  which  wat  equally 
due  to  his  tidents,  and  to  the  greatness  of 
his  virtuoas  character/ 

The  whole  section  respecting  this. 
^  celebrated  ph^-sician  is  particularly 
interesting ;  m  giving  an  account  of 
his  history  our  author  has  relied 
with  too  much  conficlence  upon 
some  legends  of  dubious  authority, 
but  in  the  estimate  which  he  forms 
of  the  genius  of  Hippocrates,  and  of 
the  eftect.that  he  produced  upon 
the  science  of  medicine,  M.  Caba-. 
nis  equally  displays  tfie  extent  of 
his  information,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment. 

We  are  next  carried  thrwigh  the 
other  medical  schools  of  Greece, 
the][i  to  those  of  Rome,  and  after- 
wards of  Arabia.  The  various  sects 
of  modern  times  pass  in  review  be- 
fore us,  and  the  merits  of  those  in- 
dividualsy  who  have  signalized 
themselves,  either  by  the  excel- 
lence or  singularity  of  their  systems, 
are  candidly  discussed.  The  doc-^ 
trines  of  Stahl  and  Van  Helmont  are 
derailed  at  some  length  ;  we  cannot 
but  think  M.  Cabatiis's  opinion  of 
the  fotmer  much  too  fisvourable. 

^  Stahl  was  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men,  whom  nature  seems  to  produce,  froni 
time  to  time,  .for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  reform  of  the  sciences.  She  had  en- 
dowed him  with  that  keen  sagacity,  which 
enables  the  mind  to  investigate  thorcjpghly . 
the  objects  of  rese«gr/ch>.and  with  that  pru- 
dence, .which  leads  it  to  pause,  at  every 
stepi  in  order  to  consider  diem  in  all  their 
different  aspects ;  with  that  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  comprehensiveness,  of 
understanding,  which  embraces  them  in 
their  combinations  s  and  with  that  pa- 
tience in  observation,  which  follows  them 
throu^  all  their  minute  details.  He  was, 
like  his  master,*  chiefl}r  distinguished  by 
the  xare  ul^t  of  tracing  andoffies  and 
points,  of  comparison^  b^veen  me  most 
ordinary  phenomena,  and  those  which  ap- 
pear most  unaccottouble ;  by  the  aid  of 
whieh  it  is  frequendy  possible  to  discover 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  latter,  and  thus 


to  found  the  most  iublime  dieojies  iqMM 
the  most  simple  reasonings.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  enumerate  die 
chemical  labours  of  these  two  great  men : 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  they  wot 
the  first  who  introduced  philosophy  into  a 
science,  which,  till  then,  had  been  con- 
stantly fluctuating  between  a  small  number 
of  important  truths,  and  a  multitude  of  ab- 
surd errors,  and  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ttire  of  iu  researches,  seemed  destined  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  the  inheritance  of 
quackery,  or  tiie  deceitful  object  of  the 
most  extravagant  hopes.' 

We  scarcely  expected  to  meet 
with  such  high  .sentiments  of  admi- 
ration expressed  for  an  author, 
whose  works  are  seldom  read,  ex- 
cept as  objects  of  curiosity,  and 
whose  theories  are  referred  to  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  being  refuted. 
Il^uch  at  least  is  the  case  ia  this 
country. 

Sydenham  is  justly  selected  by 
our  author,  as  one  of  those  distin- 
guished individuals,  whose  labois 
had  an  important  effect  upoD  the 
science  of  medicine.  Perhaps  wc 
may  be  misled  by  a  national  feeling 
but  we  tliink  that  our  author  has 
scarcely  spoken  of  him  in  terxns  (£ 
sufficient  commendation  ;  we  con- 
ceive that  we  are  not  bestowing 
upon  this  illustrious  physician  an 
undue  degree  of  praise,  when  ire  au 
tribute  to  his .  writings,  the  same 
happy  revolution  in  the  science  of 
meuicine,  which  was  effected  by 
Locke  in  that  of  metaphysics.  Sy- 
denham was  the  first  among  the  mo* 
dern  physicians,  who  taught  us  how 
to  observe  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease. He  had  iifdeed  his  faTourite 
hypothesis,-  but. his.  hypothesis  was 
so  far  modified,  as  rather  to  coin- 
cHq  witli,  than  to  influence  his  ge- 
neral views,  and  was  considered  ra- 
ther as  a  generalization  of  facts,  tfaam 
as  a  theory  formed  for  their  expla- 
nation. 

W£  think  the  labours  of  Boer- 
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haave  are  treated  in  too  cursory  a 
^  manner.  Although  as  an  original  ob- 
server he  must  rank  far  below  Sy- 
denham, yet  from  the  extent  of  his 
information,  from  his  industry  in  the 
improvement  of  his  art,  from  the 
candor  and  ingenuousness  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  station  which  he 
held  as  a  public  teacher,  perhaps 
na  doctrines  ever  obtained*  such 
complete  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  since  those  of  Galen;  as  the 

{)riaciples  of  the  humoral  patlio- 
ogy.  The'great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  still  Boer- 
faaavians.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  from  his  school  issued 
the  illustrious  Haller,  the  father  of 
modern  physiology,  bv  whose  exer- 
tions, that  which  hetore  consisted 
merely  of  a  heap  of  dubious  facts, 
and  crude  hypotheses,  was  rendered 
one  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  modern  physics.  If  to  Sydenham 
we  owe  the  tnethod  o(  observation  in 
medicine,  to  Haller  are  we  indebted 
for  that  of  experiment  in  the  colla- 
teral sciences  of  anatomy  and  physi* 
ology. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  medicine  we  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  the  work,  the  method 
in  which  the  science  m^  be  im- 

Erovfed  and  reformed.     Thij  is  to 
e  radically  accomplished,  princi- 
pally by  attending  to  the  instruction 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  accordingly  piedical  edu- 
cation forms  the  subject  of  the  thu'd 
chapter.    After  some  remarks  upon 
the  nature  and  ext/ent  of  the  human 
faculties,  the  author  points  out  the 
different  modes  that  have  been  in- 
vented for  promoting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  particularly, 
that  which  consists  in  the  genera- 
lization of  facts,  and  in  deducing 
from  thc^e  facts,  conclusions  which 
may  assist  us  in  the  further  exten- 
sion of  our  information.     M.  Caba- 
nis  shows  that  this  plan  may,  with 
strict  propriety,  h^e  applied  to  me- 
dicine ^  that  as  far  as  it  has  been 
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acted  Upon,  the  science  has  been 
improved,   and  that    the    greatest 
pait  of  its  errors  may  be  justly  attri- 
buted to  the  neglect  of  it.     But  al- 
though the  author  so  strongly  recoui'- 
men^s  the  prosecution  of  the  analy- 
tical method,  he  is  fully  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  attend  the  ap- 
plication  of  it   to   medicine,  and 
clearly  points  out  the  causes  of  this 
peculiar  difficulty,    while,    at  the 
same  time,  he  shows  how  it  may  be 
obviated.     Under  -the  same  eencral 
impression,  he  makes  some'judici- 
ous    observations  upon    nosology, 
and  the  classification  of  the  articles 
of  the    materia  medica.      For  tlie 
most  part,  the  attempts  that  have 
been  hitherto  made  at  arrangement 
have  been  so  imperfect,  as  to  afford 
but  little  advantage  to  tlie  science, 
but  this  circumstance  ouorht  not  to 
be   considered  as  any  objection  to 
the  system  in  general,  but  to  the 
inadeq^uate  application  of  it.     Wc 
have  next  some  valuable  remarks 
on  the  influence   which  language 
exerts  upon  the  sciences,  and  on  the 
false  application  of  other  sciences 
to  medicine.    The  author  acknow- 
ledTOs,  that  medicine  almost  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  formation  of  hy- 
potheses, and  that  we  arc  strongly 
induced  to  derive  otir  hypotheses 
from  other  branches  of  physics,  the 
laws  of  which  are  more  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  die  analogy  of  which  to 
thephenomeuaoflifeialthoughinca- 
pable  of  strict  application,  are  often 
so  striking  afi  irresistably  to  engage 
the  attention.     It  must  also  be  ob- 
served, that  the  animal    body,  al- 
though guidedby  laws  peculiarto  it- 
self, is  not  devoid  of  the  properties  of 
inanimate  mri*tcr,  and  it  is  only  by 
patient  experience,  aided  by  expe- 
riments of  the  most^operose  and  dif- 
ficult kind,  that  we  can  possibly  as« 
certain  the  exact  limit  where  the 
phenomena  of  lifq  coinmence.  This 
view  of  the   subject   will  tend  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  following 
query  wluchour  author  proposes : 
u  2' 
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*  How  eomes  it,  that  so  many  men  of 
information  and  talent,  who  have  had  daily 
opportunities  of  ob^nring  diseases  and 
their  care,  should  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  ideas,  which  their  constant 
experience  served  to  confute :' 

M.  Cabanis  proposes  a  second, 
and  Bot  less  interesting  question; 
♦Show  happens  it,  that  the  authors 
of  the  most  wretched  theories,  have 
sooietinies  proved  very  skilful  prac- 
titioners ?'*  To  this  we  can  only  re- 
ply, that  in  the  instances  referred  to 
m  the  question,  there  appcr.rs  to 
have  been  a  contest  in  the  mind  of 
the  practitioner,  between  the  im- 
pressions which  he  derived  from 
eai:ly  education,  and  from  theap|)li- 
cation  of  false  analogies  derived 
from  other  Sciences,  and  the  obvi- 
ous facts  which  daily  fell  under  his 
observation.  His  acuteness  of  per- 
ception irresistibly  forced  the  latter 
upon  his  notice,  while  the  early  bias 
which  his  mirid  has  received,  will 
not  permit  hira  to  neglect  the  for- 
mer. No  instances  ever  occurred, 
which  can  better  illustrate  this  state 
of  mind  than  tliat  of  Sydenham,  and 
we  may,  in  a  great  degree,  apply 
the  same  remark  to  Cullen.  How 
^superior  are  these  men,  who  placed 
little  dependence'  upon  their  theo- 
ries, and  devoted  themselves  chiefly 
to  observation,  to  those,  who  like 
Brown  and  Darwin,  have  pursued 
the  opposite  track  ?  Of  how  little 
Vi^lue  are  the  bold  speculations  and 
splendid  hypotheses  of  the  one, 
•ompared  to  the  simple  histories 
and  unadorned  narratives  of  the 
other. 

In  the  4th  and  5th  chapters  our 
author  oiFcrs  sonie  remarks  upon  the 
didcrent  departments'* )f  medical  re- 
search, and  upon  what  he  calls  the 
accessory  branches  of  study.  In 
this  part  we  meet  wit!i  many  judi- 
xious  observation?*,  highly  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  but  which  our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 
We   shall,    however,  present^  our 


readers  with  one  parap^raph,  fo  the 
truth  of  which  we  doubt  not  they 
will  immediately  assent. 

**  It  would  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
inquire  the  reason,  why,  notwithstanding 
the  great  advances  of  the  present  age,  thj 
ancients  sdll  maintain  a  decided  superio- 
rity with  respect  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  pure  observation.  If  we  divest  our* 
selves  of  all 'prejudice,  we  may  be  led  to 
believe,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  conOdeinre 
with  which  our  superior  attainments  inspire 
us,  to  the  facility  of  procuring  books  upon 
all  manner  of  stbjects,  and  to  the  practice 
of  drawing  almost  all  our  knowledge  fiom 
this  last-mentioned  source ;  th£.t  we  must 
attribute  this  deficiency  in  depth,  origin- 
ality, and  justness  of  conception,  which  is 
but  too  manifest  in  the  works  of  modem 
observers,  A  great  part  of  their  time 
being  spent  in  reading,  they  seldom  view 
with  their  own  eyes  what  the  real  obKiver 
sees  in  nature  :  for  the  truths  which  i> 
cosu  so  much  trouble  to  extort  from  the 
latter,  are  easily  found  in  books :  and  the 
advantages  in  other  respects  so  tmportaot, 
which  result  from  the  quick  diffuion  of 
knowledge,  are  attended  witli  this  incon- 
venience, that  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  with  regard  to  die  extent  of  its  ac- 
quirements, is  oiten  counterbalanced  by 
the  loss  it  sustains  in  respect  of  the  force 
and  permanence  of  its  concepdons ;  that 
the  memory  of  words  is  often  enlarged  at 
the  expense  of  tlie  memory  of  fects ;  and 
that  we  often  neglect  objects  which  may 
be  seen  and  examined,  in  order  to  inquire 
what  otiiers  have  imagined  and  said^' 

The  account  wiiich  we  liavje  gii  en 
of  M.  Cabanis's  work,  prqves  th< 
estimati(in  in  which  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  held.  To  the  mere, 
practitii)ner,  who  is  regardless  o^ 
the  improvemtMit  of  his  art,  tliis  vo* 
lume  will  appear  uninteresting,  bm 
to  tliLMnan  of  science,  wl^o  is  anxiuus 
to  place  medicine  uj-on  the  basis  of  ] 
pljilos^»phy,  the  labors  of-M.  C-ba-  j 
m^  will  be  received  witK  gratitude. 
The  stile  of  the  work  is  particularly 
easy  and  j)erspictious,  aiid  the  trai-s- 
4ator  appears  to  have  executed  his 
task  in  sucii  a  manner  as  lo  meri: 
commendation.      lie  has   add^d  a 
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few  notes,  that  increase  the  value  of    which  he  passes  upon  Dr.  Darwin's 
the  volume,  yet  we  confess,  that  we    theory  of  fever, 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  eulogy 

Art.  III.  OhserDOttons  on  Indifefilon-:  in  ^hick  is  saiisfactorily  shwn  the  EJicaeif.tf 
Ijiecacuan,  in  reUeving  this,  as  well  as  its  connected  Train  of  Ctmhlaints  pecuUat  to  the 
DecVine  cf  Life,  Translated  from  the  French  Memoir  of  Mk.  Daubenton,  Mem» 
her  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in  Paris,  8vo.  pp.  24«. 


WE  are  informed  in  the  intro- 
duction, that  the  author,  who  was 
so  well  known  as  a  naturalist,  was 
originally  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  never  engaged  in  practice, 
por.does  he  seem  to  have  made  me- 
dicine an  objfcet  of  attention  in  the 
later  part  of  his  life.  He  com- 
mences his  essay  by  observing,  that 
each  individyai  function  of  the 
body,  like  the  system  at  large,  has 
its  period  of  increase,  of  permanent 
vigor,  and  of  decay.  Diiferent 
functions  pass  through  these  suc- 
cessive stages  at  difTerent  times,  but 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  are 
among  the  first  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decline.  This  natnral  ten- 
dency is  much  promoted  by  the  ar- 
tificial habits  of  civilized  life,  either 
indulged  fi  om  choice, .  or  rendered 
necessary  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

The  following  remarks  exhibit  a 
just  picture  of  the  evils  that  very 
frequently  assail  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  literary  pursuits. 

*  Most  people  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  without  being  obliged  to  exercise 
some  active  employment,  complain  of  their 
digestion  :  they  perceive  the  food  lie 
heavy  on  the  $tomach  after  a  meal.  This 
uneasy  sensadon  is  accompanied  with  a 
sort  of  torpor,  which  impedes  the  functions 
of  the  body  and  obscures  the  mind :  this 
state  of  uneasiness  gradually  subsides,  the 
corporeal  powers  resume  their  energy,  and 
communicate  to  the  stomach  sulBcient 
force  to  overcome  the  obstacle  opposedtto 
it ;  the  progress  of  its  acdon  manifiests  it- 
self by  the  quaatity  oF  air  it  causes  to  be 
discharged  from  the  mouth,  the  escape  of 
which  is  often  accompanied  with  noise*' 

M,  Daubenton  was  led  to  turn  his    thesis  by  which  it  appears  to  nave 
attention  to  this  state  of  the  sto*    been  suggested. 


mnch  in  consequence  of  having 
bcvU  fiimself  a  sufferer  from  it,  atid 
the  object  of  this  tract  is  to  makar 
public  the  method  by  which  here-, 
moved  the  complaint.  He  suj)- 
poses,  that  when  the  stomach  be. 
comes  weakened  towards  the  de- 
cline of  life,  the  gastric  juice 
acpjuires  an  unnaturally  thick  con- 
sist eiiv-e; 

"  it  even  becomes  so  viscous  as  to  adber« 
to  its  coat  in  a  gkiry  form,  wherean  it 
ought  to  be  fluid,  and  to  flow  unceasingly 
into  the  stomach,  in  order  to  eflfect  iho 
process  'of  digestion  by  gradually  ming- 
ling with  the  alimentp*  We  ought  then 
if  possible  to  employ  some  means  which 
may  communicate  energy  successively 40 
difierent  parts  of  the  stomach,  without 
irritating  it  so  mi^ch  as  to  corrugate  its 
membranes  as  a  purgative,  or  to  convulse 
them  like  an  emetic;  it  is  enough  that 
this  agent  should  produce  sume  motion  in 
thejnterior  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  im* 
par^an  energy  to  the  glands,  without 
corrugating  them.** 

This  object  he  conceived  might 
be  accomplished  by  small  dos^s  of 
ipecacuatiha,  and  upon  trial,  it  was 
foiuid  to  answer  his  expectation. 
It  uas  administered  in  doses  of  2 
rs.  only,  which  he  recommends  to 
given  in  the  morning,,  before 
any  food  is  received  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  in  ati 
easy,  candid  manner,  and  being 
principally  an  appeal  to  experience, 
its  merits  must  be  referred  to  this 
test.  We  must,  however,  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  should  not  expect 
much  benefit  from  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  M.  Daubenton,  styi 
less  can  we  coincide  in  the  hypo- 
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Art.  IV.  A  Practiced  Treatue  on  the  Powers  of  Cantharidetp  '»hm  wsed  JaterncSff 
i)emonitrated  by  Exjieriment  awi  Oh$er^aUony  in  Three  Parts  \  mcIiuSn^  4tm  Irnqmry 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Proffer  Medical  treatment  of  Gleet  f  JLeucorrheea^  cmd  Qhsti- 
note  Sores,  iSy  John  R0BKRTON9  Surgeon,  Edadmrght  Rxtraordxnary  Memdxr  ^ 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,     8vo.  pp.  350. 


THE  object  of  this  work  is  to  in- 
troduce a  more  geneiAl  use  of  can- 
tharides,  as  an  internal  remedy,  of 
great  efficacy,  and  at  the  same  time, 
of  perfect  safety.  The  diseases  in 
wliich  it  is  recommended  are  deet, 
leucorrbo5a,  and  obstinate  uJcers; 
diseases,  the  cure  of  which,  under 
cur  present  modes  of  treatment,  is 
always  precarious,  and  too  fre- 
quently unattainable.  '  The  first 
section,  which  treats  of  the  cure  of 
gleet,  commences  by  some  remarks' 
on  the  diagnosis  between  this  and 
other  discharges  from  the  urethra, 
particularly  gonorrhcea.  It  most 
frequently  appears  as  a  sequel  of 
this  latter  disease,  and  the  genera! 
resemblance  in  their  seat  and  symp- 
toms, together  with  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  one  affection 
passes  into  the  other,  I lave  rendered 
It  extremely  difficult  t6  mark  out 
their  precise  limits.  Instances  oc- 
casionally occur  in  which  the  most 
judicious  practitioners  would  be  un- 
able to  pronounce  decidedly  upon 
their 'nature,  but  in*  general,  the 
duration,  of  the  disease,  tlie  absence 
^f  inflammatory  symptonls,  and  the 
appearance  ot*  the^  matter  dis- 
charged, enable  iis  to  determine  to 
Urhat  class  they  ought  to  b^  refer- 
red:* ^        *  ^ 

A  variety  of  practices  have  been 
adopted  for  the  cure  of  gleet, 
sometimes  no  doubt  with  success^ 
feut  upon  th6'  whole,  with  so  little 
certainty,  that  some  bf  th^  m6st 
able  writers  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Hunter  rn  particular,  candidly  ac- 
khowledgea  that  the  disease  is  fre- 
quently incurable.  Gleet  is  in  all 
cases  obviously  connected  whh  ^ 
tiiseased  state  of  the  constitution, 
and  perhaps  in  all  instances,  with  a 
greater  or  less  dejrree  of  weakness. 
Jn  conformity  with  this  view  of  the 


subject,  Mr.  Roberton  coiiceivcs 
that  the  debilitating  plan  most  be 
hurtful,  and  that  the  disease  can 
only  be  eflectually  combated  by  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  topical  remedierL 
Among  the  latter,  bougies  and  blis- 
ters to  die  perineum  are  often  of 
decided  advantage:  A  not  unfre- 
quent  cause  of  gleet  consis:ts  in  the 
presence  of  strictures  in  the  ure- 
thra, and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  re- 
moval of  them  is  the  only  eflfectoal 
method  of  curing  the  symptomatic 
affection.'  Our  author,  however, 
conceives  that  occasionally  strictures 
have  been  considered  as*  tbe  cause 
of  gleet^  and  that  even  the  caustic 
hds  been  employed  for  their  removal, 
when  the  uriethra  has  otily  been  af- 
fected with  a  temporary  spasm:  he 
even  goes  so'  far  as  to  alledge^'that 
this  took  place  in  some  of  the  cases 
treated  by  Mr.  Home.  The  impa. 
tation  is  serious,  and  we  conceive 
there  is  scarcely  sufficient  ground 
/or  the  allegaition.  Admitting, 
however,  that  permanent  strictuie 
is  an  occasional  cause  of  gleet,  and 
likewise  that  the  disease  niay  some- 
times be  removed  by  bougies  or 
blisters" to  the  perineum,  when  oc- 
curring from  other  causes,  yet  the 
most  numerous  class  of  cases  are 
those  in  whicH  there  is  no  ob- 
struction in  the  urethra,  and  in 
^hich  the  disease  will  not  give  way 
to  the  abov^  mentioned  applica- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances, 
the  internal  use  of  c^ritharides  has 
beeii  found  almost  certainly  effica- 
cious. Mr.  lioberton  employed  the 
tincture,  and  began  with  doses  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  drops;  it  was 
gradually  augmented  and  continued 
until  an  encreased  action  of  the 
parts  was  excited,  and  generally 
until  strangiiry  was  induced.  Tbe 
result  of  this  treatment  wa%   that 
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the  discharge  assumed  the  thick  and 
puraieat  appearance  of  recent  go- 
norrhoea, and.  was  easily  removed 
by  the  astringent  or  sedative  injec- 
tions usually  found  .efficacious  in 
this  complaint.  No  unfavourable 
consequences  seem  to  have  sesulted 
from  the  plan,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  uniformly  successful. 
Our  readers  will  be  aware  that  the 
internal  use  of  cantharides  in  gleet 
is  not  altogether  a  new  practice, 
but  it  has  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  and  more  systemati- 
cally adopted  by  Mr.  Roberton  than 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
effects,  both  local  and  constitution- 
al, that  are  produced  by  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  remedies,  are 
stated  to  be  as  follows. 

"  The  pulse  is  strengthened,  appetite 
improrved,  roind  rendered  more  cheer ful, 
the  matter  of  the  discharge  from  any  dis-. 
eased  surface  becomes  opaque,  is  inspis- 
sated, and  assumes  the  appearance  of 
pus. 

^'  At  this  time,  for  the  most  ]iarf,  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  paiin  affects  the 
parts,  whence  the-  discharge  |>roceeded, 
which  goes  ofT,  if  the  medicine  is  not 
taken,  increases  if  it  continues  to  be 
taken,  and  is  kept  up,  if  the  dose  is  only 
diminished. 

^  ^  In  the  meantime,  the  discharge  ya« 
Ties  in  quantity;  but,  on  the  whole,  di- 
minishes daily,  and  at  last  disappears; 
leaving  the  parts  sound,  and  capable  of 
performing  all  their  functions. 

'*  Sometimes,  on  taking  the  first  doses 
of  the  cantharides,  the  discharge  is  in- 
creased in  quantity;  at  others,  dimi* 
nished. 

**  The  matter  generally  evinces  ihsptfr* 
nation  before  the  mflammatory  sensations 
disturb  liie  patient. 

•'  The  attack  of  pain  will  be  at  very 
different  times  in  different  persons,  after 
they  begin  to  take  the  cantharides, 
though  they  individually'  take  it  in  the 
same  ratio,  as  most  of  the  cases  shew; 
for  the  medicine  is  at  fir«t  prescribed, 
and  afterwards  continued  to  every  one 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 
,  '•  The  quantity  that  some  can  take  in 
«  given  lime,  without  any  sensible  ef- 
fect^ «  ^^slftnbhingly  greatj,  compared 


with  the  slnallnessx>f  the  quantity  which 
can  alarmingly  affect  others." 

The  author  remarks,  that  p<*rsons: . 
predisposed  to  glandular  swellings, 
cannot  use  the  cantharides  without 
the  utmost  caution,  and  that  where 
any  indolent  swellings  of  the  glands 
exist,  the  administration  of  this  me- 
dicine would  almost  certainly  cause 
a  suppuration  of  them.  It  is  also 
an  unsafe  remedy  for  persons  who 
are  liable  to  pectoral  complaints,  or 
who  ai'e  threatened  with  phthisis. 
If  in  consequence  of  th^  impru^ 
dent  use  of  cantharides  strangury 
is  brought  on  in  an,  excessive  de- 
gree, a  cathartic  is  to  be  adminis'* 
tered  with  plentiful  dilution,  and 
fomentatjidns  are  to  be  applied  over 
the  pubes,  it  appears  that  cam- 
phor certainly  posses^s  the  power 
of  correcting  the  effects  of  the 
cantharides. 

An  equally  successful  t'esult  fol-  ^ 
lowed  tne  administration  of  *can- 
tharides  in  leticorrhoea,  a  disease 
equally  intractable  with  gleet,  upon 
the  old  plan,  of  treatment.  The 
symptoms  of  leucorrhoea  are  suffi* 
ciently  well  known,  but  the  diag- 
nosis between  this  affection  and  the 
gleet  consequent  to  gonorrhcx^a,  is 
extremely  iincertain.  However,  in 
a  nicdicaf  point  of  view  it  is  not  of 
very  great  Importance,  since  the 
same  plan  of  treatment  seems 
equally  applicable.  It  has  been  a 
question  much  agitated  by  physiolo- 
gists, fronri  what  part  of  the  uterine 
system  the  discharge  proceeds.  CuU 
len  conceived,  that  it  was  derived 
from  the. same  vessels,  which  pour 
out  the  menstrual  evacuation,  an 
opinion  which  Mr.  Roberton  warm- 
ly combats,  while  he  ende.avpurs  to 
prove,  that  analogous  to  gleet,  it  is 
derived  from  the  mucous  glands. 
Ti>e  principal  argument  which  our 
author  employs,  against  Cullen's 
Gipinioh,  and  one.  certainly  of  much 
weight,,  is  that  the  discharge  con- 
tinues during  pregnancy,  ne  alsa 
adduces  a  curious  calse  of  prolapsus 
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-uteri,  where  the  patient  wa»  affected 
with  ieucorrboBa,  and  also  continued 
to  m^nstniate ;  it  seemed  quite  evi- 
dent, that  the  two  fluids  proceeded 
from  different  parts.  The  cure  of 
leucorrhcea  was  pffecj;ed  by  the  in- 
ternal iise  of  the  canth^rid(?8  exactly 
in  the  same  nianner  as  that  of  gleet. 
When  the  rengiedy  was  persisted  in 
for  a  8uj£cient  length  of  time,  an 
encreased  action  was  induced  in  the 
Uterine  system,  which  was  succeed- 
ed by  an  alteration  in  the. appearance 
of  tne  discharge,  sometimes  by  its 
temporary  increase,  but  finally  by 
its  disappearance.  The  constitu- 
tional indisposition  was  removed  to- 
gether with  the  local  complaint. 

In  the  third  ps^t.  of  the  work  we 
have  an  accdunt  of,  several  cases  of 
indolcmt  ulcers,  sQme  originating  in 
accidents,  and  others  in  consMtu- 
tional  causes,  where  tlie  internal 
use.  of  the  qantharides  cflfected  a 
change  in  their  disposition,  and  in- 
duced a.  healthy  actioa  in  them, 
which  nnally  terminated  in  their 
healing.  The  effects  were  not  so 
well  marked  iu  these,  cases  as  in 
^hofte  of  gleet  apd  leucorrhcea,  and 
yet  there  cf^ems  no  doubt  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  effect  vyas  produced. 

The  v^ork  concludes  with  an  ocV 
count  of  some  experiments  by  Pr. 


Forster,  performed  on  dogs^'  in 
which  the  cantharides  were  given  to 
them  in  different  forms  and  quanti- 
ties. Half  a.drachm  of  cantharides 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  ani- 
mal; the  viscera  were  found  ex- 
tremely  inflamed,  and  the  blood  ia 
a  state  of  dissolution.  A  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  tinpture  produced 
very  severe  effects,  but  did  not 
prove  fatal.  The  effects  were  ob- 
viously diminished  when  camphor 
was  administered  along  with  the 
oantbarides,  and  their  operation  was 
counteracted  by  olive  oil,  and  the 
theriaca  andromachi. 

Prom  this  account  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bertoM' s  work  our  readers  will  per- 
ceive, tliat  it  is  one  deserving  of 
attention ;  the  practice  recdmnieod- 
ed  may  be  considei:ed  as  in  a  great 
measure  new,  and  the  cases  are  de< 
tailed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
us  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and 
candor  of  the  author.  Were  we  to 
proceed  to  more  minute  criticism, 
we  might  point  out  many  defects  of 
stile  and  manner;  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  any  point 
that  would  tend  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  a  work,  which  we  think 
promises  to. be  of  real  service  to  the 
medical  art. 


^RT.  V.   On  Vaccine  InoculatloUf   5y.  Robert  Willan,  M,  JD.   F.  4-  $•  Phyn^ 
'Csan  JBxtraordinaryto  tlig  Fever  Institution^  and  io  the  Public  Disfuruianf^  in  JLonamu 
4*0- pp.  108. 


THE  object  of  Dr.  Willan's  work 
appears  to  be>  that  of  ascertaining 
ivith  precision  thfe  result  of  all  the 
experience,  that  has  hitlierto  taken 
plance  with  respect  to  the  cow  pox ; 
an  object  of  gieat  impoFt;inpe,  and 


the  matter  of  both  diseases  is  intro- 
duced at  the  sami&  time,  **'they  re- 
strain the  operation  of  each  other  on 
the  body,  and  somewhat  alter  tiiQ 
form  of  the  pustules  or  vesicles, 
without  effecting  ^tiy  changfe  in  the 


one,  for  vhich  \\o  peraoii  could  b^^    qiialities.of  the  Huid  they  contain.' 


'  selected  as  better  qualified^  In  the 
'^rst  section,  the  author  e^^unines 
the  effects  of  the  combined  inocnlar 
fion  pf  the  variolous  and  yaecipe 
'  fluids.  Partly  frbm  incidental  pcy 
pljrrence?,  atid  partly  from  experi- 
inent^  intentionally  ini^tituted,  it 
j;ecpi|9  (9  ))e  ascef^in^d,  that  wbeo 


As- a  matter  of  practical,  importance 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Lction 
of  variolous. matter  seems  to  be  al* 
tpgether  suspended,  after  the  9th 
day  of  the  vaccine  inoculation, 
^nd  \^e  hence  conclude,  that  after 
this  period ,  the  body  is  no  longer  sxist 
cep|;ibl^  of  the  small  pb^  infection. 
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The  second  section  is  on  "  the 
characteristics  and  effects  of  per- 
fect vaccination."  Dr.  Willan  ^ives 
an  accurate  and  minute  detail  of 
the  appearance  and-  progress  of  the 
vaccine  vesicle.  He  then  adveits 
to  the  great  body  of  evidence  which 
has  been  produced  in  favour  of  its 
efficacy  in  counteracting  th^  action 
of  the  small  pox.  This,  indeed, 
now  seems  to^  be  established  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  not  merely 
from  the  'numerous  exporiments 
which  have  been  made,  by  insert- 
ing the  variolous  matter  in  those 
who  had  been  vaccinated,  but  still 
more  powerfully  froai  the  circum- 
stance, that  they  were  equally  un- 
susceptible of  the  e^ect  of  the  natu- 
ral small  pox,  when,  during  the  year 
1805,  it  prevailed  in  London,  with 
peculiar  frequency  and  fatality.  Dr. 
Willan,  however,'  asks,  whether  it 
be  **  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  vaccine  inoculation,  or  to  {he 
reputation  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that  we 
should  acknowledge  this  position  to 
be  *3rue-,  universally  and  invaria- 
bly ?*'  To  this  question  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  although  perhaps,  no  propo- 
sition in  medicine  can  be  more  uni- 
versally true,  yet  the  human  consti- 
tution is  subject  to  such  infinite 
diversity,  as  to  occasion  some  ex* 
ceptions  to  the  most  general  conclu- 
sions. He  thinks  it  a  sufficient  de- 
fence of  vaccination  to  state,  that 
the  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objections,  and 
he  properly  remarks,  that 

"  Similar  irregiUarities  observed  in  the 
constitution  of  persons  inoculated  for  the 
Small-pox,  and  given  to  the  public  in 
very  aggravated  statements,  did  not  de- 
ter our  predecessors  from  Varioloiis  Imi- 
culation,  though  at  it's  commencement, 
one  in  forly  or  fifly  died  of  the  commu- 
nicated diseatcf,  or  of  chronic  distempers 
afterwards.^' 

Admitting  them  to  be  equally 
preventive  of  the  small  pox,  the 
advantages  of  vaccination  are  of  the 
^rst  importance; 


"  It  is  equally  safe  at  all  ages  and  in 
every  season,  and  does  not  occasion  con- 
finement,— because  it  neither  diffuset 
'contagion,  nor  excites  Scrophula,  and 
because  it  is  free  from  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  inoculated  Small  pox,  which  stttl 
proves  fatal  hi  one  case  put  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.'' 

After  witnessing  the  opposition 
that  vaccination  has  met  with  in 
some  few  instances,  it  is  ctirious, 
and  not  uninstructive,  to  revert  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  small  poj; 
inoculation  was  received  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Willan  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  that  were 
urged  against  it ;  they  were  to  the 
last  degree  violent  and  indecorous, 
and  as  experience  has  since  so  am- 
ply proved,  almost  totally  without 
foundation.  We  may*fairly  augur, 
that  the  opposition  to  vaccination 
will,  in  a  few  yeart,  be  regarded  as 
equally  the  subject  of  astonishment. 

The  third  section,  "  on  im[!)erfect 
vaccination,"  contains  much  valua- 
ble information.  The  author  attri- 
butes the  failure  of  the  operation  to 
three  circumstances. 

"  I.  When  the  fluid  employed  ha« 
lost  some  of  it's  original  propcrrties.  II. 
When  the  persons  inoculated  are  soon  af- 
terwards affected  with  any  Contagious 
Fever.  III.  When  they  are  affected,  at 
the  time  of  inoculation,  with  somechronic 
Cutaneous  Disorders." 

The  properties  of  the  fluid  may 
be  destroyed,  either  fram  its  not 
haying  been  taken  froth  the  arm' at 
the  pi-oper  period,  or  from  its  not 
having  oeen  afterwards  preserved 
with  sufficient  ca»e.  It  is  now  well 
known,  that  when  matter  is  em- 
ployed, the  qualities  of  which  are 
m  any  way  altered,  a  pustule  and 
ulceration  are  produced,  which  dif- 
fer in  their 'character  and  appear- 
ance from  the  proper  vaccine  ve- 
sicle, and  which  do  not  ^ciire  the 
constitution  from  subsequent  small 
pox.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  matter  of  this  imperfect 
pustule,    when  •  transferr^  to  the 
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^Tva  of  another  subject,  sometimes 
produces  the  genuine  vaccine  dis- 
ease, although,  in  general,  it  forms 
a  pustule  similar  to  the  one  from 
which  it  was  taken.  The  eflPect 
-which  many  cutaneous  affections 
possess  of  modifying,  or  altogether 
destroying  the  action  of  the  vaccine 
flnid,  is  now  generally  admitted. 
When  we  consider  these  facts,  and 
also  bear  in  mind  that  these  circum- 
stances were  not  adverted  to,  or,  in- 
deed, not  understood  by  those  who 
orirginaliy  practised  vaccination,  we 
think  Dr,  Wi Han's  suggestion  of  the 
greatest  importance,  thut  all  practi- 
tioners, as  rar  as  lies  in  their  power, 
should  strictly  examine  the  persons 
inoculated  previous  to  the  year 
1802,  and  jreinoculate  in  every 
doubtful  case. 

In  the  next  section,  oiir  author 
jgives  an  account  of  the  instances  of 
variolous  eruption  that  have  suc- 
ceeded to  vaccination.  The  circum- 
stances suprgcsted  in  the  former 
chapter  make  it  not  unfair  to  con* 
cluae,  that,  in  at  least  a  great  ma- 
jority of  these  cases,  the  vaccina- 
tion was  imperfectly  performed, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  matter 
employed  being  in  afi  improper 
state,  or  from  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  not  permitting  it  to  exercise 
Its  proper  effect.  The  subsequent 
complaint  appears  generally  to  have 
been  modifiea,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  the  two  kinds  of 
matter  are  inoculated  together,  the 
fever  was  about  in  the  same  degree 
with  that  of  the  inoculated  small- 
pox, and  the  eruptions  were  small 
and  tuberculated,  without  much  ac- 
companyihg  inflammation.  When 
those  who  have  gone  through  the 
vaccine  disease  are  inoculated  with 
variolous  njatter,  a  pustule  is  some- 
times produced,  ^tended  with  a  cle- 
jgree  of  fever ;  and  it  appears  that 
this  pustule  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  disease.  Circumstances 
of  this  kind  have  been  adduced  to 


prove  the  failure  of  the  pTcriGS 
vaccination,  but  it  bas  been  ded<» 
ediy  established,  that  the  same  rf- 
fects  occasionally  result  from  ia». 
culating  those  who  have  pvswiaaij 
bad  the  small-pox. 

Our  readers  are  probably  awac, 
that  some  of  the  op  posers  of  tic. 
cination  have  imputed  to  it  the  pfo- 
duction  of  cutaneous  or  elanduir 
affections;  Dr.  Willan,  howeta, 
whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  e^ 
tied  to  particular  attention,  doesnt 
admit  the  fact.  He  perceives,  b 
the  alledged  cases,  no  appearmcn 
with  which  he  was  not  belore  6jb- 
liar,  and  the  records  of  one  of  lie 
public  dispensaries  in  London  ax 
adduced  to  show  that  the  nunAerrf 
chronic  eruptions  has  not  increasd 
during  the  last  two  years.  In  Gka- 
cestershire,  where  tne  cow-pox  te 
prevailed  for  time  immemorial,  w 
such  opinion  of  its  effects  has  e^ 
been  entertained,  nor  are  cutaneon 
diseases  more  frequent  in  that  coim- 
ty  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Eb^ 
land,  yet  it  is  probable,  thatifasf 
sjjch  affection  had  followed  its  ino- 
culation, we  should  have  foaoJ 
them  existing  in  an  aggravated  fom 
after  the  accidental  disease,  wbic^ 
differs  only  from  the  inoculated  is 
being  more  violent. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  iet 
some  of  the  supposed  failures  ef 
vaccination  have  arisen  from  mis- 
takes respecting  the  chicken-pox; 
on  this  account  our  author  devotesa 
section  to  the  consideration  of  ti^ 
disease,  in  which  he  traces,  viti' 
much  minuteness,  its  appeaiaoce 
and  progress.  This,  we  believe,  s 
the  most  accurate  description  of  tk 
chicken-pox  which  has  ever  been 
published  ;  and  although,  on  JH 
own  acount,  }t  is  a  disease  of  llttk 
importance,  yet  it  is  highly  nec&r 
sary  that  every  practitioner  shooU 
become  intimately  acquainted  vitk 
its  symptoms,  in  order  that  he  naj 
be  at  all  times  able  to  detenuiiH:  di^ 
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tare  of  every  eruption,  which,  in 
y  respect,  resembles  the  small* 

•X. 

The  ^ork  concludes  with  an  ap- 
ndix,  containing  seveiul  valuable 
lumunications  from  Dr.  Willan's 
rrespondents  in  different  parts  of 
igland,  giving  an  account  of  the 
ogress  ot  vaccination,  and  the  sue-  ^ 
Is  with  which  it  has  been  attend- 
.  The  first  letter  is  from  Dr. 
nner ;  it  contains  some  valuable 
narks  upon  the  power  of  cutane- 
s  affections  in  modifying  the  vac« 
le  disease.  He  informs  us,  that 
s  is  produced  pot  only  by  diffe- 
it  herpetic  complaints,  but  by  the 
b,  and  even  by  that  state  of  the 
n  produced  by  external  injury. 
i  relates  an  instance  where  the 
ea  capitis  prevented  the  small- 
X  eruption  from  taking  place ;  and 


conjectures,  with  ^probability,  that 
this  circumstance,  although  not  at*, 
tended  to,  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  occasion* 
ally  prevailed  in  communicating  the 
disease. 

The  most  ample  detul  of  the 
state  of  country  practice  is  contain- 
ed in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ratter,  of 
Liverpool.  It  appears  that  vaccina- 
tion has  b6en  carried  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  that  town,  and  still 
more  in  its  populous  neighbourhood. 
From  his  own  observations,  and  the 
extensive  communications  of  his 
correspondents.  Dr.  Rutter  con- 
cludes,' that  the  state  of  the  prac* 
tice  in  that  part  of  the  is^land  is 
highly  satisfactory,  and  **  afford* 
strong  additional  proof  of  the  im- 
mense value  and^ importance  o^ac* 
cine  inoculation/' 


LT.  VL  The  Vaccine  Contest :  or^  *^  MUd  Hnmmaiy^  Reason^  Reltgsonf  and  Truth, 
gainst  ^fierce f  jm/eeling  Feroctttfy  overhearing  Intolencet  mortified  Pridcy  false  Faiths  and 
Desperation ;"  Being  an  exact  OutKne  ef  the  Arguments  .and  interesting  Facts^  adduced 
hftne  firinc^hai  Ceimhatants  on  hoth  siJeSf  respecting  CoW'Pox  Inoculation  ;  induding  a 
we  O^iai  Report  on  this  Subject^  by  the  Me£cal .  Council  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  So^ 
:iety.  Chaefly  designed  for  the  Use  of  Clergymen^  Heads  of  FamTies^  Guardians^  Over^ 
'eers  of  the  Poor^  and  other  unprofessioual  Readers  who  may  Be  concerned  for  the  Wel^ 
Qire  of  Mankind.  JE[y  William  Blair,  M,A.  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hosjiitcd  and 
^sylum^  the  BloomsBury  Dispensary^  and  New  RtMuie  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Royat 
CoHege  of  Surgeons^  and  of  the  MeScal  Societies  ojLondcnf  Parisy  Brussdst  Aberdeen^ 
Efftf.  l^c.  l^c.     8vo.    pp.  96. 


THIS  work  of  Mr.  Blair^s  is  an 
swer  to  the  attack  that  was  made 
on  the  cow  pox  by  Dr.  Rowley, 
pecting  whose  publication  we 
rfectly  coincide  with  our  author, 
en  he  says,  that  he 

Mcvcr  perused  a  literary  work,  on  any 
feet,  «o  x:ompIcteIy  nnfair — so  insidi- 
ly  imposing-^so  calculated  to  deceive 
IQ  mischievous  in  its  tendeocy — so  fall 
avecuVe — iso  abounding  in  falsehoods 
o  plably  inconsistent  with  itself— and  so 
Tustingly  repugnant  to  common  de^ 
icy," 

[t  may,  at  first  view,  appear  iques- 
nable,  how  far  a  work  answering 
mch  a  character  was  desen'ing  of 
epiy.  If  it  had  been  a  treatise 
ended  only  for  the  higher  orders 


of  society,  -or  one  likely  to  be  read 
6nly  by  persons  of  information,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  the 
negative;  but  when  we  consider  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  mob,  that  it 
was  a  subject  particularlv  calculated 
to  excite  their  fears  ana  apprehen- 
sions, and  especially  when  we  find 
that  it  had  been  industriously  circula- 
ted amongst  them,  we  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Blair's  la- 
bours, s  ,       ' 

As  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
combat  the  motley  effusions  of  Dr. 
Rowley's  pen  by  a  strain  of  serious 
argument,  our  author  has  couched 
his  attack  under  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, in  which  the  .speakers  are  tho 
Doctor  )iimself,  personated  under 
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the  narAe  of  Bragwell,  a  clergyman, 
who  being  apprehensive  iest  his 
children  should  be  infected  by  the 
epidemic  small-pox,  calls  to  ask  the 
Doctor's  advice ;  and  a  surgeon, 
who,  coming  in  towards  the  end  of 
the  convenation,  places  the  question 
in  the  proper  point  of  view.  Almost 
the  whole  of  what  is  put  into  the 
iBouth  of  Dr.  Bragwell  consists  of 
quotations  from  Dr.  Rowley's  own 
•writines  on  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
lion.  The  indecorum,  tlie  violence, 
and  the  illiberality  of  his  remarks, 
have  been  already  noticed  in  their 
prdper  place.  Many  of  his  most 
confident  assertions  are  directly  op- 
posed by  printed  documents  taken 
Bom  the  records  of  the  Jennerian 
Society,  while  others  are  found  in- 
coDsistent  with  each  other,  and  con- 
tradicted by  facts  of  public  noto- 
riety. 

Dr.  Rowley  states,  in  tiie  most 
direct  manner,  that  no  less  than 
504  cases  have  occurred  of  small- 
pox after  vaccination ;  his  antago- 
nist, liowever,  obseves,  that  out  of 
this  number, 

••  THERE  are  not  less  than  one  humdred 
ind  i<uentyitoen  whose  names  or  places  of 
.  abode  are  wanting;  xad  t9vo  kmmand imd 
ihiriy^At  of  whom  you  do  not  mendon 
where,  or  by  what  persons  they  were  vac- 
onated^  if  they  ever  have  at  all  !** 

There  is  also  reason  to  conclude, 
that  145  of  these  supposed  failures 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  small- 
pox at  the  time  that  they  were  vac- 
cinated ;  and  there  is  good  ground 
for  suspecting  that  the  same  cases 
are  inserted  in  diflcrent  parts  of 
the  list,  with  some  slight  variation 
of  circumstances,  or  an  alteration 
in  the  address  or  the  mode  of  spell- 

Art.  VII.  jfn  uinsyofr  to.  Mr,  Blrchj  containing  a  Defence  pf  F'acanation^,  k 
JoHM  Ring,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London^  ««^  4*he  MM 
Societies  of  London  and  Paris.     8vo.     pp.  90. 

MR.  RING,  who  basso  frequent-  against  Mr.  Birch.  He  displays tk 
It  come  forwards  as  the  champion  same  zeal  in  defence  of  his  fiivoar- 
dir  vacciiiatiop^  here  enters  the  lists    ite  practice^  and  manifests  Jus  ac« 


ing  the  name.  After  such  a  fitat^ 
men^  we  need  not  proceed  any  fur- 
ther  in  prosecuting  Dr.  Rowley'sar- 
guments.  The  facts  that  are  brooght 
forwards  by  "  the  Surgeon,"  in  th 
latter  part  of  the  pamphlet,  are  maoj 
of  them  of  great  importance,  aud 
strongly  stated.  Probably  maOTof 
our  readers  may  not  be  acquaioted 
with  the  effects  which  have  been 
produced  in  Vienna  since  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination  in  that  citj. 
The  sniall-pox  had  prevailed  theire 
without  interrnption  for  many  cea- 
turies,  and  had  annually  destmed 
some  hundreds  of  the  inbabiums. 
The  cow-pox  was  introduced  intte 
year  1800 :  of  its  beneficial  effects 
the  following  table  speaks  in  ik 
most  unequivocal  langus^e : 

«  A ,  D.  Total  Deaths.  Bo  SmuH-Pa^ 

1800  14,600  .        835 

1801  15,181  .        164 

1802  14,522  .         61 

1803  14,583  -         27 

1804  14,035  .  t" 

As  a  contrast  to  this  statemeBt, 
certainly  not  to  the  credit  of  ow 
own  country,  we  are  informed  tta 
**  n6  less  than  950  deaths  from  tkf 
small -pox  occurred  in  London  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  1S05." 

Mr.  Btair  admits,  that  in  sont 
very  rare  cases,  (upon  the  wsii 
ample  allowance,  not  more  than  iO 
in  300,000),  the  sn>alt-pox  has  suc- 
ceeded to  vaccination.  The  pro- 
portion is,  however,  too  small » 
produce  any  effect  upon  the  final  ^^ 
suit  of  our  judgment ;  and  we  mu^ 
not  forgec  that  the  number  oidcai^ 
under  variolous  inoculation  ares 
hundred  times  as  numerous  as  tk 
supposed  instances  of  failure  intk 
V)ftccine. 
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customed  acuteness  in  detecting  the 
errors  of  his  opponent ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  observe  a  more  than  usual 
portion  of  that  sarcastic  personality 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  deprecate,  and   which,   if  at  all 
admissible,    ought  certainly  to    be 
employed  in  scientific  controversies 
with  the  utmost  caution.     We  the 
xuore  regret  it  on  this  occasidn,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  directly  provoked 
by  the  manner  of  his  antagonist,  as 
in  some  former  instances*    The  low 
buffoonery  of  Dr.  Rowley,  and  the 
vulgar  humour  pf  Dr.  Moseley,  may 
perhaps  require  to  be  answered  in  a 
stile  something  approaching  to  their 
own;  but  Mr.  Birch,  however  weak 
.  and  futile  we  may  consider  hisargu- 
nients  to  be,  certainly,,    upon  the 
whole,  writes  like  a  gentleman,  and 
should   be   treated    as    such.     Mr. 
Ring's  labours  in  defence  pf  vacci- 
i^ation  we  think  deserving  of  much 
praise;  we  only  regret,  that  in  this 
instance,  he.has  not  come  up  to  his 
usual  standard  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Birch's  objections  to  the  cow- 
pox  are  thus  recapitulated  by  our 
author.  *'  The  first  is,  that  Mr. 
Birch  is  ignorant  of  its  origin  ;  the 
second,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  its  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  third,  that  he  is  igno- 
rant the  small-pox  is  a  scourge  o^ 
the  human  race.  With  respect  to 
tlie  fir^t  of  theso,  Mr.  Ring  justly 
observes,  that  it  aHbrds  not  the  least 


shadow  of  objection  to  the  practice  ; 
as  to  Mr.  Birch's  ignorance,  this  is 
certainly  a  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  opposed  it,  until  lie 
bad  made  himself  acquainted  w^k 
it ;  and  as  to  the  third  objection,  it 
is  so  contradictory  to  universal  oV* 
servation  and  experience,  that  we 
should  have  supposed  it  impossib^le 
that  such  at- doctrine  could  have  been 
maintained  by  any  individual,  much 
less  by  one  in  the  medical  prbfes** 
sion. 

Mr.  Ring  takes  notipe  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  which  Mc 
Birch  produced,  when  examined  by 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  cOm* 
mons.  Mr.  Birch  is  perpetually  ex- 
ulting in  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest  op- 
posers  of  vaccination  ;  we  are,  how* 
ever,  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what 

i)rinGiple  he  founds  his  exultation, 
or  the  report  of  his  evidence  proves 
that  he  opposed  a  practice  whick 
promised  to  bestow  the  greatest  be*- 
nefit  upon  the  human  race,  merely 
because  he  was  himself  unacquaiiit- 
with  it.  It  should  have  been  his 
first  and  most  sacred  duty  to  hav^ 
procured  the  requisite  information, 
and  the  information  lay  within  his 
reach.  So  far  from. being  a  subject 
of  exultation,  his  negligence  on  this 
p^iint  aflprds  ground  tot  the  most 
serious  reprehension. 


ArI".  VIIL  Remarks  on  Mr.  Birches  "  Serious  Reasons  for  uniformly  o^ectmg  to  the 
Practice  of  Vaccination,  By  3  avies  Moore,  Member  of  the  Roj^al  College  ofSurgeoof 
in  London*  Syo.  pp.  22. 


WK  are  glad  to  see  that  Mn 
Moore  has  taken  up  his  pen  in  fe- 
ply  to  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Mocre  is 
ti:i'(juestionably  the  best  defcnder  of 
vaccination-;  and  although  we  do 
"not  think  that  Mr.  Bircli's  work 
is  in  itself  either  of  much  iriiport- 
anre,  or  likely  to  produce  any 
converts  to  hisf  cloctrine,  y^lthe  au- 
thor bcinc^  a  man  of  r  spectabilitv, 
and  holding  a  certain  rank  iu  tijc 


profession,  v.'e  conceive  that  on  thl«^ 
account  his  publication  may  require 
some  notice.  Mr.  Bircli's  pamphlet 
is  certainly  free  from  those  disgust- 
ing scurrilities  which  fill  the  pages 
of  some  otlier  of  the  antivaccinists; 
we  wish  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
Acquit  him  of  every  other  literaiy 
misdemeanor.  Weakness  of  argu- 
ment is  a  defect  lo  which  we  may 
give  some  quurtu'r,  natumUy  con- 
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eluding  that  it  originates  from  an 
crrorof  the  head,  not  of  the  heart; 
but  Mr.  Moore  proves,  that  his 
opponent  has  been  guilty  of  misre- 
presenting his  statements,  of  attri- 
buting to  {mn  sentiments  which  he 
never  entertained,  Imd  even  of 
dtawing  inferences  unfavourable  to 
his  moral  character,  from  an  ob- 
vious perrenion  of  his  meaning.  \^'e 
cannot  too. mucli  admire  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Moore  repels  the 
attacks  that  are  made  upon  him  ;  he 
is  firm  without  violence ;  and  al- 
thongli  he  is  fully  sensible  of  the  in- 
justice   of  the   charges    that   are 


brought  ags^inst  him,  be  maintaim 
his  temper  unruffled,  and  while  be 
exposes  the  conduct  of  his  advpr- 
sary^  Aever  himself  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Mr.  Moor 
would  not  6nd  much  difficulty  io 
replying  to  the  argumentative  pans 
of  Mr.  Birch's  work :  he  has,  hov- 
ever,  placed  them  iu  a  proper  point 
of  view,  and  fully  exposied  theit 
futility,  so  that  we  do  not  hesiute 
to  assert,  that  any  one  whohasfek 
his.  faith  in  vaccination  shaken  h 
Mr.  Birch's  '^serious reasons,^' maj 
have  it  re-established  by  the  peroal 
of  Mr.  Mobrc's  reply. 


JLkt*  IJLjt  Letttr  to  Mn  Blrchy  in  Aruwer  i$  k'u  late  Pamphlet  against  F^ 
By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  .College  of  Surgeons^  in  London.  8to.  pp.  SS. 


WE  have  here  a  third  reply  to  Mr. 
Bin^hi  proceeding  from  the  pen  of 
an  anonymous  author,  who  styles 
himself  a  member  oF  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London.  The 
writer,  although  not  possessed  of  the 
acufeness  of  Mr.  Moore,  seems  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken,  he  fairly  states 
the  nature  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  his  antagonist,  and,  as 
we  think,  very  fairly  refutes  tiiem. 

He  begins  by  vindicating  the 
committee  of  the  Jennerian  Society 
from  Mr.  Birch's  insinuations,  and 
endeavours  to  show  that  their  re- 
port, so  far  from  being  chargeable 
with  dogmatism,  vagueness,  and 
anribiguity,  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  of  vaccination, 
and  to  the  turn  which  the  contro- 
vei*s7  has  taken.  In  this  opinion 
we  perfectly  coincide. 

pur  author  stronglj^  and  justly  re- 
probates the  conduct  of  the  T)ppo- 
sers  of  vaccination,  in  repeatedly 
brfno;ing  forward  the  san  e  cases,  at- 
tgr  tTn?y  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
fitted. From  this  circumstance,  -and 
piore  especially  from  the  hasty  man- 
ner in  which  1)1:.  llowley  and  Dr. 
M:;sclcy  a(;kQoulc46C  ifcat  they  ob- 


tained their  facts,  the  friends  of  vac- 
cination are  prevented  from  paying 
timt  attention  to  the  alledged  in- 
stances of  failure,  which,  at  firs 
view,  they  might  seem  to  require. 
One  of  the  "  serious  reasons  "tk 
Mr.  Birch  brings  forwards  against 
vaccination  is,  that  it  is  iinneos- 
sary.  He  maintains  this  opinion  00 
tlia  following  grounds,  first,  the 
small-pox  is  useful  among  tfaepoor, 
by  killing  of  the  children  whid 
would  otherwise  be  a  burden  to  the 
family  ;  2,  that  it  is  not  nearlj  so 
dreadful  a  disease  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  those  who  have  been 
anxious  to  promote  vaccinatioQ; 
and  3,  that  so  far  from  producing 
scrofula,  it  lias  rendered  it  less  fi«- 
quent;  iu  proof  of  wliich  opinioB, 
he  states,  that  we  now  never  beffof 
people  coming  to  be  cni-ed  by  Ae 
ro\al  touch!!  We  may  venture  to 
affirm,*  that  such  reasoning  has  sel- 
dom or  ever  encountered  the  obser 
Tation  of  our  readers. 

The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bircb  re- 
quired to  be  replied  to,  in  conse- 
aucnce  of  the  rank  which  the  ao. 
lor  holds  in  the  medical  profo- 
sion«  It  has  been  refuted  in  tbt 
most  complete  manner,  and  we  ba^ 
only  to  express  our  hope,  that  Mr. 


Hamilton's  lett^bs  ov  the  gout. 


.«n 


Birch  may  he  induced  to  give  the  impartiality  as  lies  in  his  power,  hi^. 
subject^oii)e  fartlier  *^  serious*'  at-  own  argumeuts  against  those  of  his 
tention,  ai.d  to  Weigh,  with  as  mOch    opponents. 

A.RT.  X.  Letters  en  the  Cause  and  Treatment  of  the  Gout  ;  In  which  some  digressive  Re' 
wuurks  on  other  Medical  Subjects  are  interspersed*  By  the  late  Robert  HamiltoMv 
llf»  D,  of  Lynn  Regis ^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ^  F.  R,  S.  Honorary 
F»  fi*  Rhys.  S»  Edinburgh^  and  C.  m.  S.  London  s  Author  of  Observations  on 
Marsh  Remittent  Fever ^  Water  Canter^  Scrophula,  and  other  Medical  Tracts.  Bra* 
pp.  1^94, 

TPEIate  Dr.  Hamiltod,  of  Lynn, 
was  known   both  as  a  respectably 


practitioner,  and  as  the  author  of 
some  valuable  medical  treatises ;  we 
therefore  opened  this  volume  with 
considerable  expectations,    which, 
in  some  respects,  we  confess,  have 
not  been  equalled.     Although  this 
IH  it 'posthumous  publication,  it  ap- 
pean,   from  some   expressions,   to 
have  been  intended  for  the  press ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  several 
parts  of  it,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten for  some  time  before  the  author^s 
death.    Dr.  Hamilton  was  himself  a 
severe  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and,  in 
a  series  of  familiar  letters  to  a  friend, 
be  professes  to  give  the  result  of 
above  twenty  vear's  experience,  of 
the ,  effects  of  his  treatment  upon 
his  ;ewn    person.    As  the  work  is 
written  in  a  diffuse  and  colloquial 
style,  and  contains  some  long  di- 
gressions, consisting  of  antiquated 
pathological  speculations,  we  shall 
not  attempt  an  analysis. of  the  whole 
performance,  but  shall  rather  pre- 
sent our  ipeaders  with  an  account  of 
the  particular  points  on  which  Dr. 
Hamilton's  opinion  displaysany  ori- 
ginality, or  would  seem  to  lead  to 
any  improvement  in  practice.  There 
is  one  circumstance  in   which  our 
author  differs  from  the  generality  of 
medical  Mrriters,  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  us.  more  con6* 
dence  in  his  opinion,  viz.  tjhat  his 
.  professions  are  moderate.     He  can-^ 
-didly  states,  that  he  has  no  expecta-* 
tton  of  entirely  removing  the  disease^ 
be  only  hopes  to  be  able  to.  relieve 
its  more  urgent  symptoms,  and  to 
render  the  bfe  of  ihe  arthritic  less 


uncomfortable,  than  it  is  too  fre* 
quently  found  to  be,  under  thecus-^ 
tomary  method  of  treatment 

As  the  foundation  of  his  specu* 
latjons,  Dr.  Hamilton  begins  by  in- 
stituting an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  gout.     By  the  generality  of  wri- 
ters,    several    circumstancesv  have 
been    siipposed    equal  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  it,  but  our  author  con- 
ceives, that    it    is   always  derived 
from    one   source,     an    hereditary 
predisposition.     Some  of  the  causes 
usually^assigned    may,  he   admits, 
bring  the  latent  tendency  into  ac- 
tion, but  they  can  have   no  effect,, 
unless  they  are  applied  to  a  consti- 
tution which  already  contains  the 
seeds  of  the  disease.  He  endeavours 
to  establish  this  doctrine  by  an  ap-^ 
peal  to  facts,  from  which  he  adduces 
that  the  commonly  assigned  causes 
of    gout    are    frequently  applied, 
without  producing  the  disease,  or  a- 
tendency  to  it,  woite,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  disease  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  most  acute  form?,  in 
those  cases,    where  none  of  these  , 
supposed  causes  can  be  alleged.  He 
admits,  however,   that  the  disease 
appears  in  some  persons  whose  pa- 
rents were  not  affected  by  it,  but,  in 
such  instances,  he  conceives  that  it 
must  have  existed  in  some  of  their 
ancestors  ;  and  he  supposes,  that  al- 
though it  may  lie  dormant  for  a  ge- 
neration, its  power  remains  ijtnsub* 
dued.     It  is  evident,  that  the  truth 
of  DK  Hamilton's  doctrine  can  only 
be  absolutely  confirmed  or  refutedji 
by  a  reiy  long  and  extensive  course^ 
ot  observation,  more,  prob^bjy,  than 
can  ev^r  fall  tg  the  lot  t)f  ^ny  incb^ 
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vidual.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  adopt  it  in 
its  full  extent;  we  adrort,  indeed, 
that  n.iany  of  the  supposed  causes  of 
gout  are  only  secondai-y,  or  exciting, 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  hereditary 
descent  is  a  very  frequent,  ancf, 
probably,  the  most  obstinate  cause 
of  the  disease;  yet  we  are* still  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  g6ut  may 
be  generated,  by  a  {Peculiar  mode 
of  lite,  in  those  who  are  not  predis- 
posed. Fortunately,  however,  this 
question  respecting  the  cause  of 
gout  does  not  immediately  affect 
thie  practice,  for  in  whatever  ivay  the 
disease  be  produced,  the  same  cura- 
tive means  will  be  necessary,  and  the 
same  habits  of  life  are  to  be  avoided, 
whether  we  suppose  that  they  have 
Ae  power  of  generating  it,  or  whe- 

.  ther  we  conceive,  with  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, that  thev  are  only  able  to  bring 
into  action  the  latent  disposition. 

Acidity  of  the  prli'rta;  vi»  has  been 
adduced  as  a  frequent  c;ause  of  the 
disease ;  the  author  is,  therefore,  led 
to  consider  this  pointat  some  length, 
and  likewise  thr  hypothesis  proposed 
by  M.  Berthqllet,  founded  upon  his 
observations,  on  the  state  of  gouty 
tirine.  Heobjeets  to  these  doctrines, 
and  perhaps  with  some  degree  of 
justice;  but  his  arguments  are  so 
Iblended  with  obsolete  physiological 
notions,  and  lie  beti4ys  such  a  total 
ignorance  of  modern  chenlistry,  aft 

.  can  only  be  excused  upon  the  sup- 
position that  this  treatise  was  writteti 
many  years  before  its  publication. 
The  following  quotation,  with  which 
he  concludes  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, may  serve  as  &  proof  that  the 
judgment  which  we  have  passed 
upon  it  is  not  too  severe. 

«  FROM  a]}  that  has  been  advanced^ 
it  seems  to  be  evident  that  a  jpore  acid 
cannot  exist  in  the  circuktiog  fluids,  aod 
therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  acid 
<alt,  .a  supposed  cause  of  the  gout,  to  be 
deposited  from  the  blood,  on  the  joints 
of  a  gouty  person^  and  for  that  reason 
tfie  tophaceous  concretions 'cannot  origi- 


nate from  that  cause.  Indeed,  Ae  rof 
concretions,  <»>,  as  they  are  called,  cball 
atones,  found  there,  coocradict  diis  o^ 
nioD  in  the  strongest  raaDoer;  for  diej 
are  finnid  to  bealluliiie  eaxtfas,  anddiswin 
eotiiely  in  acids." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  k, 
will  not  admit  of  an  acid  in  die 
blood,  as  the  proximate  cause  d. 
gout ;  he  thinks  that  the  disease 
generated  by  a  certain  morb6c  in 
ter,  and  strongly  controverts  the 
hypothesb  of  Cullen,  that  it  de- 
pends  upon  a  certain  state  of  the  so- 
lids. To  overthrow  an  old  hypo- 
thesis, is,  however,  a  much  easier  I 
task  than  to  establish  a  new  one  ia 
its  stead  ;  we^imagine  that  all  Di. : 
Hamilton's  readers  will  find  thisge- 
neral  position  exemplified  in  the  fo- 
lume  Defore  us.  The  proof  whick 
he  brings  of  the  existence  of  thif 
gouty  matter  is  a  peculiar  odour, 
wbicn  exhales  from  the  body  of  those 
who  are  affected  with  a  fit  of  die 
disease. 

«  When  the  tumefaction  of  the  £oot  ii 
arrived  at  its  height,  the  parched  cmk 
cracks,  and  a  sweat  begins  to  issue  froB 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  At  this  period  the 
pain  is  abated,  and  the  inflammation  lo- 
gins to  resolve.  This  discharge  Irora  tie 
pores  is  accompanied  with  a  very  pea&r 
fartpr,  which  is  the  first  and  stroigm. 
proof,  that  is  obvious  to  the  tenses*  otik 
existence  of  the  genuine  gouty  fioid.  Tkii 
smell  is  stti  generis,  and  like  no  other  o- 
istisg  in  nature.^' 


Although  he  enlarges  upon  thif 
(circumstance,  and  places  it  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  the  above  mar 
be  considered  as  the  substance  of  hs 
ppinion,,  and.  the  whole  foundatioa 
upon.wliich  his  doctrine  rests. 

After  having  devoted  the  first  part 
of  his  woj-tto  these  speculations  r> 
specting  the  cause;  and  nature  of  the 
ciisease,  he  proceeds,  in  the  iattei 
part,  to  treat  of  the  metiiod  of  cuie. 
On  this  subject  he  has  some  ides 
which  are  ia  a.condderable  degree 
original,  at  least  they  differ  troia 


stone's  diseases  m  ¥itc  stoi^iach. 


in 


those  which  direct  the  usual  routine 
Df  practice.  He  divides  the  disease 
into  two  species,  wl^ich  he  calls, 
properly  enough,  acute  and  chronic, 
^iltnough  the  disease  is  supposed  to 
originate  from  a  specific  morbid 
:ause,  yet  he  views  each  individual 
5t  as  an  attack  of  severe  inflamma- 
tion, and  directs  his  curative  means 
CO  the  removal  of  the  inflamaiatory 
symptoms.  He  begins  by  bleeding, 
:hen  be  employs  calomel  and  opium, 
administers  cathartics  with  freedom, 
uid  applies  blisters  to  the  affected 
part.  This  method  of  treatment  he 
tias  adopted  on  his  own  person  for 
eighteen  years  ;  be  not  only  escaped 
:hc  dangerous  consequences  which 
many  persons  might  suspect  would 
bave  ensued,  from  a  practice  that 
directly  tends  to  diminish  the  in« 
3ammatory  state  of  the  parts;  but 
IS  it  appears,  he  retained  his  ge* 
aeral  state  of  health  and  vigour  in 
I  much  greater  degree  than  might 
ksLve  been  expected  in  one  who 
possessed  so  strong  a  predisposi** 
tion  to  the  disease. 

He  afterwards  points  out  at  some 
length,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  ef- 
fect, the  evils  resulting  from  the 
l^sual  plan  of  warmth  and  confine - 
naent ;  the  pain  is  for  the  time  al- 
leviated, and  the  immediate  symp- 


toms subside  ;  but  the  ipfallible  re? 
suit  is,  that  the  affected  parts,  and 
the  constitution  at  large,  are  irrepa- 
rably weakened,  the  body  is  ren» 
dered  more  liable  to  subsequent  at? 
tacks  of  the  disease,  and  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  der 
crepitude,  attended  ,  with  every 
symptom  of  premature  old  age.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  su^pposed 
^at  our  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
recommend  the  application  of  ex- 
ternal cold  to  the  affected  part ;  he 
contents  himself  with  arguing  a- 
gainst  the  prevailing  custom  ofap^ 
plying  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
neat ;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  this  comparatively  cool  regimen 
is  combined  with  plentiful  evacua-* 
tions,  both  general  and  topical. « 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  perused 
the  practical  part  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
work  with  considerable  satisfaction ; ' 
it  is  recommended,  both  by  \X»  ap- 
parent reasonableness, '  and  by  thq 
success  with  which  it  has  been,  at- 
tended in  the  hands  of  so  respe<^- 
able'a  practitioner.  As  to  its  other 
parts,  we  cannot  say.  much  in  then: 
praise ;  the  physiologv,  pathology, 
and  chemistry.,  are  obsolete -or  in- 
correct, and  the  whole  is  re  ndered 
repulsive,  by  a  diffuse  and  inelegant 
stile. 


fliRT.  XI*  jf  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach^^and  of  Digestion  :  mchd^ 
sttg  the  History  and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Liver  and  cUgesti^ue  OrganSfWhick 
occur  in  Persons  who  return  from  the  East  or  West  Indies f  with  Ohservations  on  vari» 
ous  MedicineSf  and  parUcularly  on  the  improper  Use  of  Emetics.     8vo.     pp.  S92. 


THE  author  divides  his  work  in- 
to three  parts;  1st,  some  remarks 
upon  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
^e  stomach;  2d,  the  history  of  the 
iliseases  of  thQ,  stomach ;  andi  3d,  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases'.  With 
respect  to  the  anatomy  of  the  sto- 
mach, he  differs  in  opinion  from 
preceding  writers,  in  conceiving 
that  this  viscus  has  only  one  proper 
coat,  viz.  the  villous;  the  peritoneal 
covering,  he  conceives,  ought  not 
\Q  be  considered  in  this  lignt,  be- 
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cause  it  is  common  tp  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen;  and  the  mus« 
cular  fibres,  which  lie  under  the 
peritonseum,  he  thinks  are  not  suf- 
ficiently contiguous  or  connected  to 
deserve  the 'title  of  muscular  coat. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  he 
regards  the  villous  as  the  only  pro- 
per coat  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines; he  adnjits  that  they  owe  their 
si^rength  and  firmness  principally 
to  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  the  cel&lar  mem* 
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l>rane,  witl^  which  they  are  enve- 
loped. Our  anthor  supposes  that 
the  viilous^or  proper  coat  of  the  in* 
testine,  is  perfectly  inelastic  and 
iinpermeable  to  fluids,  and  on  this 
account  he  contends  th&t  it  is  im* 
^ro|ier  to  consider  it  as  formed  of 
ftsilular  membrane.  It  is  in  conse*- 
queoce  of  its  waht  of  etpsticity  that 
the  numerous  folds  are  produced, 
wliich  have  obtained  the  name  of 
if^lvulas  connivenies;  when  it  has 
once  been  fully  distrndeii  with  ali- 
ment, it  is  never  able  to  resume 
its  former  shape,  but  the  muscuhir 
fibres  contracting  upon  it,  throw 
it  into  this  wrinkled  form. 

The  observations  on  the  ph5sIo- 
logy  of  the  stomach  chiefly  relate 
to  tile  use  of  the  b:le  in  dis^estion. 
Tlie  author  supposes  that  the  soda 
whici)  it  contains  is  a  prime  agent 
in  tills  process,  and  converts  the 
alimentary  mass,  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  action  of  the  stomach,  into 
hdly  formed  chyle.'  He  inclines  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  gastric  fluid,  in 
its  natural  state,  is  always  acid^  and 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  process  of 
digestion,  he  gives  an-  account  of 
^omc  experiments  on  milk,  in  which 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
acid  coagulated  it,  a  larger  quan- 
tity dissolved  the  coagulum,  and 
an  alkali  precipitated  the  milk  under 
•a  form  which  he  imagined  to  be 
very  like  chyle.  We  cannot  com- 
pliment Dr.  Stone  on  his  physiolo- 
gical experiments;  they  appear  to 
us  both  trilling  and  inelegant. 

We  now  arrive  ai  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  the  history  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  a  subject 
wliich  is  more  adapted  to  the  pen 
of  the  practical  phvsician,  and  one 
which  we  nught  expect  to  see 
treacled  in  a  more  masterly  man- 
ner. The  first  morbid  state  of  the 
stomach  which  the  author  notices 
is  acidity,  lie  supposes  that  this 
very  iVcfjUcnt  disease  depends  upon 
a  vitiatoU  state  oi*  the  ^i^stric  juice; 
*  in  ordinary  cases,  he  imagines  that 


the  alkali  contained  in  the  bile  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  of  the  stomacb, 
but  when  it  exists  in  too  large  a 
quanti^,  the  bile  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  this  eflfecty  and  symptom 
of  morbid  acidity  are  produced. 
Marasmus,  which  is  conceived  to 
be  brought  on  by  over  dister.tioB 
of  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of 
too  large  a  quantity  of  fijod  being 
taken,  by  which  a  kind  of  paralv- 
sis  is  induced  upon  its  muscular  fi- 
bres ;  and  repletion,  a  disease  caus- 
ed by  a  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  food  out  of  tht 
stomach,  each  forms  the  subject  of 
a  distinct  chapter.  Under  this  last 
head  he  notices  a  state  of  the  bndy 
which  is  occasionally  produced  by 
excess  in  eating,  which  strt»ngly  re- 
sembles apoplex}-,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  dependent  upoB 
the  over-distended  stute  of  the  rtc- 
mach^  and  is  speedily  relieyed  ly 
an  emetic.  It  is  of  consideraKle 
importance  to  be  able  to  discrfminau 
between  these  states,  which,  al- 
though apparently  similar,  depei)d 
upon  vei-y  different  causes,  and  re- 
quire very  difl'erent  remedic^s.  The 
Eulse  affords  no  certain  tlijgno^twc, 
ut  we  are  informed  that  ~ 

**  IF  the  pupils  equally  contract ;  if  thet 
be  DO  evident  fixed  palf  y  on  either  sit ; 
and  if,  from  the  history  of  the  compiaiF*^  i: 
may  be  traced  to  such  a  meal  as  has  bea 
described^  there  will  «be  good  ressca  ta 
think  that  the  stoniich  alone  requires  w* 
lief." 

In  the  next  chrpter  we  have  £3 
account  of  tlie  effects  of  the  effe- 
rent poisons  upon  tlie  stoirach.  i 
case  is  rrlated  oi*  di^-juse  imlucedi:/ 
using  antinio;iy  in  too  'argo  a  qusa- 
tity  5  the  patient  hud  a 

"  hot  and  diy  skin,  full  pulse,  the  pcwtlV 
ing  trom  liuib^to  Hinb,  .md  sonicUffics  ^ 
fecting  his  head  and  btomach,  '* 


Among  tire  vegetahlo  {Xiisons 
operlv  claaised  many  ot  those  s 
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tancesy  which,  when  given  in 
iroper  doses  ^  forui  our  most 
laeful  and  active  medicines.  The 
uthor  is  led  to  speak  very  favonr- 
bl  V  of  the  effects  of  hyoscyamos  ; 
e  has  frequently  given  it  with  great 
ucccss  in  those  cases  where  opinm 
isagrees,  and  has  found  it  particu- 
ivly  serviceable  in  delirium  ;  its  ex- 
ibition,  however,  requires  the 
trictest  caution.  Digitalis  is  by  no 
leans  a  &vourite  remedy  with  Dr. 
'tone ;  he  admits  that  it  often  in- 
reases  the  flow  of  urine  in  drop- 
Y,  but  he  argues,  that  a  medicine 
rhich  diminishes  the  action  of  the 
rterial  system  cannot  be  proper  in 
Topsy,  where  this  debility  appears 
3  be  a  principal  source  of  the 
omplaint.  How  much  is  it  to  be 
imcnted  that  we  should  permit 
ny  speculation  respecting  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  medicine  to  influence 
»ur  opinion  concerning  its  effects. 
)ur  author  next  treats,  rather  in  a 
ursory  manner,  of  the  state  of  the 
touiach  produced  by  a  resideiice 
n  hot  climates,  and  of  the  disease 
•rought  on  by  hard  drinkin<^  :  we 
lo  not  perceive  any  thing»ncw  or 
mportant  in  his  pathological  views 
ipon  these  subjects.  The  chapter 
pen  faypochotidriasis  is  more  va- 
uible  ;  the  symptoms  of  tjiis  com- 
laint  are  described  as  being  very 
arious,  but  acidity  of  the  stomach* 
nd  costive  or  irregular  bowels,  are 
oted  as  the  most  constant  affec- 
ons.  The  foUowinej  is  the  result 
f  D)r.  Stone's  experience  in  this 
istr^ssing  malady ; 

/<  from  practical  observation  it  ap- 
jars, — ' 

'**  ,That  melancholia  may  in  a  great 
leasurc  depend  upon  original  affection  of 
ie  viscera  concerned  in  digestion,  that  it 
lay  exist  with  none  or  little  afFectlon  of 
rese  viscera,  and  sometimes  tliat  it  may 
loduCe  such  affection  j 

**  That  hysteria  is  a  disease  not  necessa- 
ly,  ahd  8ometime.8  not  at  all,  connected 
kh  such  affection  :— 

<'  7  hat  chlorosis  is  commonly  attended 


with  affeaion  of  these  viscera,  fVom  the  in. 
active  debility  of  the  sexual  and  of  the  gc» 
neral  system  : — 

**  That  hypochondriasis  is  most  com« 
monly  an  original  affection  of  the  digesting, 
organs  I-' and 

"  That  the  sick-head-ach  also  very  com- 
monly depends  on  primary  affection  of  these 
viscera,  though  it  often  appears  as  a  symp- 
tom of  other  diseases  of  debility,  which 
diseases  are  much  aggravated  by  the  want 
of  energy  in  the  stomach  which  ensues.'* 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  the  tre?t- 
mcnt  of  the  diseasesof  the  stomach, 
commences  w.ih  some  observations 
upon  the  use  of  emetics.  Our  au- 
thor is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
ti^ey  are  much  too  frt^quently  em- 
ployed ;  he  conceives  that  their 
operation  is  injurious  to  the  func- 
tions and  organization  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  that  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  t'lem  lays  the  foundation  for 
permanent  weakness  of  this  organ. 
That  vomiting  is  often  had  rc- 
coui'se  to  for  very  trifling  causes 
we  admit,  and  that  it  might 
son^otimcs  be  superseded  by  more 
gentle,  operations,  but  that  our 
author  has  exceedingly  magni- 
fied the  evils  supposed  to  result 
from  ir,  appxsars  to  us  clearly  prov- 
ed by  the  practice  of  the  ancents, 
who  we  know  had  recourse  to  eiite- 
tics,  not  only  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions  of  illness,  but  evt»n  em- 
ploved  them  very  frequeptly  when 
no  'disease  was  present,  stnd  yet  we 
do  nov  find  aiiy  niischievous  con- 
sequences to  have  arisen.  In  cor- 
recting the  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
our  author  principally  depends  up- 
on evacuation  by  the  bowels,  apd 
for  this  puri^osc  he  recommends  the 
use  of  calomel,  which  is  to  he  suc- 
ceeded by  otiier  mild  purgatives;  he 
conceives  that  the  conjoined  opera- 
tion of  the  two  is  more  effectual, 
than  either  of  them  taken  sini>ly,  , 
The  feverish  state  which  is  so  f  e- 
qnently  noticed  in  children,  he  sup- 
poses to  depend  upon  the  same 
cause, .  and  is  to  be  removed  by 
the  same  remedies. 
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In  treatinsr  of  the  diseases  pro- 
duced by  living  in  wann  climates^ 
he  takes  occasion  to  offer  some  rc-^ 
Itiarks  upon  castor  oil,  the  use  of 
%vhich  he  reprobates  as  strongly  as 
he  had  before  done  the  employment 
of  emetics.  His  objection  is  iound- 
ed  upon  the  weli  known  fact,  that 
the  purgative  quality  of  the  oil  re- 
sides in  an  acrimonipus  substance, 
which  is  not  an  essential  part  of  it, 
and  that  according  to  the  method  in 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  and 
other  accidental  circumstances,  this 
acrid  matter  may  exist  in  a  greater 
or  less  proportion,  and  that  from 
this  cause,  the  medicine  becomes 
uncertain,  and  of  course  danp:crons 
in  its  operation.  Although  we  ad-* 
mit,  tliat  there  is  a  certaui  degree. 
of  truth  in  these  observations,  we 
fear  that  the  great  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  castor  oil  is  daily 
administered  with  perfect  safetj',  and 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  cases 
where  it  has  produced  any  injurious 
^ffcct,  must  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely counteracting  the  impres- 
sion  which  they  might  otherwise 
make  upon  the  mind.  In  the  chap- 
ter wliich  gives  an  account  ^f  the 
•*  treatment  of  that  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  abdomilial  viscera  which 
is  induced  hy  hard  drinking,"  our 
author  affirms,  that  > 

"  To  introduce  mercury  into  the  sjs- 
tcm,  so  as  to  act  powerfully  on  the  li- 
ver, is  the  object  which  medical  men 
anempt  to  accomplish  in  cases  of*  this 
kind.'' 

This  assertion  we  apprehend,  to 
be  much  too  general;  even  where 
the  liver  is  obviously  aHected,  and 
where  a  mercurial  coufse  is  cer- 
tiainly  indicated,  we  apprehend  that 
it  is  rather  a  gentle,  than  a  power- 
l\il  effect -which  we  arc  desirous  of 
producing  ;  and  we  hare  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting,  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  diseased  stomach,  de- 
rived from  the  exce-*i»ive  use  of  spi- 
rit, in  which  the  ^ployment  of 
m^cury^  !?u  as  to  aiiect  the  coiisti> 


tution,  would  be  positively  iiijii«^ 
rious. 

In  almost  all  the  affections  of  the 
stomach,  the  author  properly  insists 
ujKjn  the  beneficial  effects  of  purga- 
tive medicines  ;  tlie  first  step  in  the 
cure  is  to  obtain^a  regular  state  of 
the  bowels,  an  object  which  wilt  be 
found  more  difficult  than  might  at 
first  view  be  apprehended.  To  pur- 
gatives he  almost  entirely  trusts 
the  cure  of  hypochondriasis;  be 
also  employs  them  largely  in  bc- 
morrliagy  of  the  stomach,  bat  in 
addition  he  strongly  recommends 
the  internal  use  of  lead.  We  do 
not  wish  to  undervalue  Dr.  Stone's 
authority,  or  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  his  observation,  yet  lie 
confess,  that  we  cannot  oveicooe 
the  repugnance  tliat  we  feel  to  the 
cmploj'ment  of  this  substance. 

The  general  tenor  of  Dr.  Stone's 
practice,  will  probably  call  to  At 
recollection  oif  our  readers.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  work  on  parsatives, 
which  wc  reviewed  in  our  last  vo- 
lume. Our  author  speaks  of  it  ii 
terms  of  respect,  but  he  obserres, 

'*  (hat  he  (Dr.  Hamilton,)  has  g^rta  $s 

anew  practice  that  which,  in  this  counUj 

at  least,  has  long  been  e&tablishedt  as 

•  well  in  regard  to  the  conlinuedi  as  lo 

the  occasional,  use  of  such  medicines  r" 

On  this  point  we  must  beg  leave 
to  dissent  from  our  author.  We  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  purgatives,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hamilton,  both  with 
respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the? 
were  given,  and  the  view  mth  vf]nA 
thev  were  prescribed,  was  mateiialh' 
diflerent  from  the  general  routine  s^ 
practice  in  this  country.  Wb^ 
ther  Dr.  Hamilton's  sugeestioai 
will  stand  "(he  test  of  expcnen^  ii  { 
a  different  question;  we  howrvef  | 
have  always  been  disposed  to  thicl  | 
very  favourably  of  them,  and  cer» 
tainly  not  tbe  less  so,  from  obserr* 
ing  how  much  they  coincide  vttji 
the  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
in  the  volume  now  before  us.    Vf%  ^ 
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slia.ll  conclude  this  article  by  re- 
ma.rkin^y  that  Dr.  Stone's  work  de- 
serves an  attentive  perusal,  as  ap- 
parently containing  many  observa- 
tions that  are  the  result  of  practical 
experience;  but  it  does  not  display 
that    comprehension   of   mind,  or 


clearness  of  conception  which  should 
induce  us  to  rank  it  among  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  first;  class.  ,Th6 
style  moreover  isfanlty,  it  is  feeble 
and  incorrect,  and  is  deficient  in 
that  precision  which  is  so  desirable 
in  scientific  works. 


AnT.  Xir.  The  Naval  Surgeon;  comprisin;;  the  Entire,  Duties  of  Profisircml  Mm  at 
Sea.  To  which  are  sulrjoined,  a  System  o/Navai  Surgery,  and  a  Compendious  J^/tar- 
macapeim.  The  Whole  illustrated  btf  PUUee.  Btf  William  Turnbull,  J.  M. 
Fellow  <^thc  Medical  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  a  Member ^of  the  Royal 
College  qf  Surgeons,  Siargeon  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor,  6V- 
geon  to  the  Loyal  Britons^  and  formerly  a  Surgeon  in  His  Majesty's  Naiy.  8vo* 
pp.  412* 


THE  importance  of  the  object  of 
Mr.  Tumbull's  work  will  be   uni- 
versally admitted,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  examine  in^  what  manner, 
he  has  executed  it     He  commences 
by  an  introduction  of  some  length, 
in  which  he  gives  an  historical  de^ 
tail  of  the  progress  of  naval  medi- 
cine.   It  isr  of  late  years  only,  that 
this  department  of  .the  profession 
'  has  obtaitied  that  degree  of  consi- 
deration, to  which  it  is  so  justly 
entitled ;  in  consequence  of  the  low 
estimation  in  which  the  office  was 
held,  and  the  little  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage attached  td  it,  it  too  fre- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  ^oung 
men,   without  either  education  or 
experience.      The  necessity  of  a 
reform  became  at  length  obvious, 
and  the  late  regulations,  that  have 
.  been  adopted  by  government,  seem 
well  calculated  for  placing  the  of- 
fice  on  that  footing  of  respectability 
find  emolument,  which  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject.   After  a  shore  sketch  of  the 
different  authors  who  have  written 
<>n  naval  medicine,  Mr.  TumbuU 
proceeds  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
the  education    proper   for   young 
men  destined  for  this  branch  of  the 
profession.      After    having    laid    a 
foundation   of   knowledge    at    the 
Universitv   of  Edinburgh,    he  re- 
commends that  tlicy  should  dirjct 
their  attention  more  immediately  to 
their  particular  department,  and  for 


this  purpose,  suggests  the  propriety 
of  establishing  lectures  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Haslar  and  Plymouth. 

The  work  is  divided   into    two 
parts,   naval  medicine,    and   naval 
surgery.     The  firit  part  properly 
commences  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  prevention  of  diseases  at  sea ; 
a  plan    which    appears  peculiarly 
desirable  In  treating  upon  a  subject, 
where  it  is  certainly    known  that 
many  of  the  diseases  depend  upon 
circumstances,  which  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  obviate,  or  at  least, 
in  some  degree,  to  counteract.   The  . 
means  of  prevention  are  arranged 
under  the  neads  of  air,  cleanliness, 
cloathing,  diet,  and  exercise.    Un- 
der each  of  these,  %ve  meet  with  «, 
number  of  remarks,  which  if  not 
new,  are,  however,  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  those,  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  the  health  of 
seamen.     The  next  subject  which 
engages  our  autho^*s  attention,    is 
the  prevention  of  febrile  contagion. 
He  properly  insists,  with  much  ear- 
nestness, upon  the  separation  of  the 
infected   from  the    healthy,    upoa 
the  removal  or  ventilation  of  every 
article  of  dress  or  furniture,  which 
has  been  in  a  situation  to  become 
impregnated  with  contagiDn.     He 
entertains  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  effects  of  the  acid  fumigations, 
but  he  seems  to  attribute  their  oper^ 
atioii  s^ore  to  the  removal  of  dio 
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infected  ai**,  inconsequence  of  the 
heat  employed  in  the  process,  than 
to  any  specific  quality  in  the  sub- 
Btance  made  use  of.     He  observes, 
that   if,    as    has   been   asserted   by 
Morveau,  the  muriatic  vapour*  are 
more  diifusible  than   the    nitrous, 
they  must  on  ti»is  account  be  pre- 
ferable.    The  scurvy   is 'the   next 
most  important  object  to  the  naval 
physician.      There  is,   perhaps,  no 
disease  in  which  the  modern  im- 
provements in  practice,  have  been 
more  obvious  and  more  decisive. 
Irs  cause  is  clearly  ascertained  to 
arise  from  a  diet  deficient  in  the 
due  proportion  of  vegetable  matter, 
and   by  -supplying  this  deficiency, 
we   have    in   our  power  a  certain 
Dieans  of  cure.    The  citric  acid  is 
the  substance  which  the  most  ex- 
peditiously restores  the  system  to 
the  healthy  state,    but  whether  it 
docs  this   by  any  specific  power, 
or  by   its  affording;   the  vegetable 
matter  to  the  stomach,  in  that  form 
which  the  most  readily  enters  the 
absorbent   vessels,     is    a    question 
which  still  remains  undetermined. 

The  different  forms  of  the  vene- 
real disease  are  among  the  most 
^frequent  objects  of  attention  to  the 
naval  practitioner.  Our  author  goes 
upon  the  idea  that  they  all  proceed 
from  tiie  same  specific  poison,  which 
exhibits  difTerent  appearances,  as  it 
is  applied  to  parts  possessf^d  of  dif- 
ferciit  organization  :  Althoui»h  we 
are  ourselves,  of  a  difirrent opinion, 
\ve  are  well  aware,  that  the  one  em- 
fa  raced  by  Mr.  Turnbull  has  been 
.«^nppQrtod  by  practitioners  of  tlie 
first  eminence.  We  have  some  spe- 
culations upon  the  mode  in  which 
mercury  cpirrates  in  the  cure  of  this 
disease ;  our  author  supposes  that 
it  acts  by  uniting  with,  a?ijLl  as  it 
were,  neutralizing^  the  venereal  poi- 
son, and  iipon^  tnis  principle,  he 
endeavours  to  establish  his  opinion, 
tnat  salivation,  so  far  from  being 
liccessary,  is  absolutely  injurious, 
^  \iy  this  means,  (be  substance  is 
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evacuated  from  the  system,  wbidi 
it  is  desirable  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  retained  in  it.  We 
think  there  is  danger  lest  his  prac- 
tice should  have  been  warped  by 
his  hypothesis,  for  although  we  are 
far  from  thinking  that  mercury 
curves  syphilis  by  evacuation,  yet 
we  cannot  consider  it  safe  altogether 
to  supersede  this  opcraxioxi,  much 
less  can  we  a^rree  with  our  author 
in  the  opinion,  that  relapses  are 
more  frequent  in  those  instances, 
where  salivation  has  been  employed, 
than  where  mercury  has  been  given 
in  quantities  too  small  to  produce 
tills  effect. 

After  these  remarks  upon  some  of 
the  diseases  to  which  the  sea-fariag 
life  is  the  most  generally  incident, 
the  author  throws  the  remainder  cf 
his.  observations  into  different  sec- 
tions, corresponding  to  the  most  im- 
portant stations  in  which  tbe  naval 
practitioner  is  likely  to  be  placed  ; 
viz.  tbe  diseases  of  the  channel  ser- 
vice, of  the  West  Indian  station,  the 
East  Indian  station  jtheMediterraoeaa 
station,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
high  northern  latitudes.  Some  disea- 
ses are  of  course  common  to  the  nj. 
val  life  all  over  the  globe,  but  there 
are  others  which  are  more  confined 
in  their  operation,  but  which  in 
paiticular  districts,  are  the  most 
frequent  and  fatal.  An  instance  of 
this,  which  is  unfortunately  but  tno 
familiar  to  every  one,  occurs  with 
respect  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  Mr.  Turnbull  inclines 
to  the  opinion,  that  this  disease  does 
not  originate  there,  but  is  imported 
from  tlie  coast  of  Africa. 

"  THIS  disease  is  evidently  the  ef- 
fect ot'  a  peculiar  and  unknown  coma- 
eion  ;  and  it&  introducl^n  into  the  West 
Inditis  has  been  attempted  to  be  traced 
hy  some  medical  writers,  from  i\frica, 
b}'  means  of  the  Guineamen  employed 
in  the  slave  Irade,  In  such  ships  it 
inu?t  appear,  that  ihe  $eeds  of  ih'u  coo- 
taj^ion  could  nol  fail  to  be  brought  iD» 
action,  when  we  consider  the  class  of 
men  among  U  whom  it  first  appeart^d,  a»i 
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the  situalion  in  which  Chey  were  confined. 
The  sailors  were  men  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  (o  forty  and  upwards,  the  period 
of  lifu,  as  formerly  noticed,  most  suscep- 
tible of  being  acted  upon  by  the  infec- 
tion;   and    their    situation    particularly 
predisposed  them  to  it;  through  their 
violent  exercise  in  the  sun;  their  immo- 
'  derate  use  of  undiluted  new  rum;  their 
bathing  in  a  state  of  intoxication,   and 
often    when    extremely    healed ;    their 
sleeping  on  deck  during  the  night,  &c. 
To   these  circumstances  may  be  added 
some  others  no  less  favourable  to  its  ap- 
pearance,  as  ihe  damp  heat   btftween 
decks,  the  excessive  filth  of  these  parti- 
cular ships,  and  the  uncleanly  state  of 
the  persons  and  clothes  of  (he  men  them- 
selves. 

*'  In  this  manner  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  disease  first  ma<le  its  appearance  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  its  ravages  have 
exceeded  ail  tlie  details  we  have  of  the 
plague  and  of  the  most  destrdclive  con- 
tagious maladies." 

Three  different  plans  of  treatment 
have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to 
restrain  its  ravage.s ;  they  are  called 
by  our  author,  the  antiseptic,  the 
alterative,  *  ami  the  tonic.  The 
first  is  the  one  employed  by  the 
older  practitioners,  and  consists  in 
giving  6ark,  wine,  and  acids,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ty- 
phus of  this  country.  In'the  second, 
mercury  is  administered  in  very 
large  quantities,  andtlie  last  consists 
in  the  use  of  external  cold,  princi- 
pally under  the  form  of  the  affusion 
of  water,  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Dr.  Cnrrie.  Besides  these,  the 
practice  of  copious  bleeding  is  no- 
ticed, but  this  orur  author  informs 
us,  is  found  to  be  decidetll}-  impro- 
per. Upon  the  whole,  he  gives  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  mercurial 
plan. 

In  the  East  Indian  station,'  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  are  die  most  fre- 
quent and  distressing  complaints. 
It  appears  indeed,  that  thoro  is  so 

Seat  a  tendency  to  obstruction  in 
is  viscus,  that  the  practice  in  al- 
most all  diseases,  must  be  directed 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  bile.    Sa- 


line purgatives  are  tecomraftuded 
in  the  commencement  of  the  cotU'* 
plaint,  and  in  the  latter -stages  mer- 
curials, which  he  thinks  ought  to 
be  given  so  as  to  affect  the  bowels, 
a  practice  of  vhidi  we  in  sonoM;; 
measure  doubt  the  propriety,  and 
which  we  stispect  is  dictated  rather 
by  theory  than  experience. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  Medi- 
terrdneai)  station,  the  plague  na*u- 
rally  takes  the  lead,,  particularly  the 
epiden)it%  which  ravages  the  terri- 
tories of  Egypt.  Our  author  thir)ks, ' 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;>  being 
highly  contagious,  although  he  con- 
ceives, that  the  old  idea,  of  its  be- 
ing annually  imoortA^d  «from  Con- 
staiitinoplc,  is  witiiout  foundation. 
He  i:na;iines  that  it  is  generated 
from  tlie  putrifyitig  matter  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
covered,  after  the  subsiding  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  Ht*l  inclines  to 
think,  that  the  mercurial  treatment 
affords  die  best  chance  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  fatal  disease,  and  he 
concludes  by  pointing  out  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  plugue  of 
Egypt  resembles  the  yellow  feyer 
of  the  West  Indies. 

We  now>2ome  to  the  second  part 
of  the  work,  which  tn'Hts  of  naval 
surgery  ;  the  observations  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  three  beads  of 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  occasional  ac- 
cidents. On  each  of  these  points, ' 
we  meet  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  useful  information,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  less 
generally  interesting,  ej^cept  to  the 
professional  reader.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  naval  pharmaoo- 
peia,  containing  iii-st^  a  list  of  the 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and 
the  respective  quantities  of  each, 
necessary  for' a  voyage,  and  se- 
condly, a  pretty  copious  assortment 
of  extemporaneous  prescriptions. 
Of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Turnbull's 
work,  our  readers  will  probjibly  be 
able  to  form  an  estimate.  Witiiout 
displaying  any  great  degree  of  ge-* 
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nius  or  originality,  it  contains  a  perspicuous  manner,  and  weW  ackqit^ 
considerable  shard  of  useM  infor-  ed  to  the  instruction  of  those  for 
mation,  delivered  in  an  easy  and    tvhose  use  it  was  especially  intcDded. 

A  at.  XIII.  J  Treatise  on  the  Origin^  Progress,  Prevetiiion,  and  Treatment  of  Ow- 
suntptioH.  'By  John  Rexo,  M,  D\  Member  rrf  the  Royal  CoiUge  qf  FhyucimnM, 
LnndoH  :  Senior  Fhysicmn  to  the  Finsbuty  Dispensary ;  and  Lecturer  oa  ^A«  Thetfry 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.     Svo.  pp.  3 1 7. 


TH£  author   informs  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  writes  not  merely 
tor  the  professional  reader,  but  that 
bis  object  is  to  adapt  his  work  to 
general  perusal.     Bearing  in  mind 
this  declaration,  which  must  consi- 
derably   aflect    our  judgment  re- 
specting th^  performance,  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  into,  and  decide 
upon  its  merits.     The  first  chapter 
commencea  with  some  remarks  upon 
medical  definitiofis  in  general,   the 
difficulty  of  rendering  them  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  embrace 
every  variety  of  a  disease,   and  all 
its  ciirtcrcnt  'stages,  and  the  views 
which  seem  to  h^ve^uided  the  older 
wrirers  in  their  attempts  to  designate 
phthisis  J   it  seems  that  they  were 
influenced   by  crude    speculations 
derived  from  their  mistaken  ideas 
respecting  the  laws  of  the  animal 
,  economy,  and  that  their  conclusions 
'  were  necessarily  absurd  and  errone-. 
ous.     From  this  state  of  degrada- 
tion,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  was  the  science  of  phy- 
siology  rescued  by   the  genius  of 
Brown,   who,    be  conceives,    first 
began  to  make  himself  acquainted 
wim  the'  laws  of  vitality,  by  noticing 
the    peculiar    phenomena  of    the 
living  body. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from 
this  statement,  that  Dr.  Reid  is  a 
'  zealous  advocate,  and  ardent  ad- 
nnrer  of  the  doctrines  of  this  eccen- 
tric genius  ;  this  is  indeed  so  much 
the  case,  that  the  principal  o|>ject 
of  his  work  appears  to  be  an  illus- 
tration of  these  doctrines,  as  far  as 
respects  the  subject  of  phthisis. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
instructive  lo  his  professional  and  to 
his  exira-profQisional  ve^ders^  if  |ie 


had  confined  himself  more  strictly 
to  the  narration  of  well  established 
facts  respecting  the  history  or  care 
of  the  disease,  and  devoted  less  of 
his  attention  to  these  hypothetical 
disquisitions,    which    by   the    first 
class  of  readers  will  be  thought  un- 
important, and  to  the  second,  will, 
we  fpar,  be  unintelligible.    It  seems 
to  be  almost  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity of  the  Brunonians,  a  propcn* 
sity  in  which  they  are  most  amply 
sanctioned  by  their  master,  to  aeal 
in  general  and  sweeping  assertions. 
When  Brown  is  said  to  have  made 
the  important  discovery,    that  the 
laws  which  actuate  living  beings  are 
distinct  from    those    of  inanimate 
matter,  has  our  author  forgotten,  op 
^does  he  disregard. the  discoveries  of 
Haller?  from  what  physical  science, 
or  from  what  physical  analogy,  did 
this  great  philosopher  deduce  his 

Erinciples  of  irritability  and  sensi- 
ility,  a  deduction  which  was  neg- 
lected, or  rendered  nearly  ineffici- 
ent by  Brown  and  his  followers? 

The  second  chapter  contains  the 
^*  General  Anatomy  of  tlie  Organs  of 
Respiration."  The  account  of  the 
lungs  and  their  appendages  is  suffi- 
ciently ample  for  the  object  which 
the  author  had  in  view,  and  upon  the 
whole,  appears  to  be  correct.  W6 
may,  however, point  out  some  slight 
inaccuracies.  Speaking  of  the  ac-? 
tion  of  the  diaphragm,  the  author 
properly  remai'ks,  that  it  istheprin-- 
cipal  "agent  in  the  mechanism  of 
respiration,  but  he  adds,  that  by  its 
contraction  and  relaxation,  the  din 
mcnsions  of  the  thorax  and  ahc^oi 
njeu  are  materially  aflected,  With 
respect  to  the  thorax  this  is  certainly 
%h^  ca^e,  but  it  does  npt  appe^  to 
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be  so  with  the  abdomen.  The  action 
of  the  diaphragm  alone,  does  not 
alter  the  size,  but  merely  the  shape 
of  this  cavity ;  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  viscera  are  pushed  down 
from  its  upper,  are  they  protruded 
at  its  anterior  part,  by  the  yielding 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  is 
only  when  these  act  in  concert  with 
the  diaphragm,  that  the  abdoiiien  is 
actually  diminished  in  size.  Speak* 
itig  of  the  lungs,  he  styles  them' 
**  two  soft  spongy  bodies,  which  in 
anatomiica!  nomenclature  are  called 
lobes,'*  thus  making  the  words  lung 
and  lobe  synonimous  with  each  other. 
But  this  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  usage  of  the  best  authorities ; 
the  Lirge  masses  which  lie  in  the 
two  divisions  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  mediastinum,  are  the  two  lungs, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  lobes;  these  being  again  sub- 
divided into  lobules.  Dr.  Reid  is 
not  correct,  at  least  not  distinct,  in 
his  manner  of  describing  the  termi- 
nation of  the  pulmonary  blood-ves- 
sels. It  would  seem  from  his  ac* 
<*ount,  that  they  are  ramified  among 
the  cellular  substance  which  con- 
nects the  air  cells  together,  whereas 
it  is  on  the  surface  of  these  cells, 
that  their  minute  branches  are  dis« 
parsed,  forming  what  has  obtained 
th«i  name  of  the  rote  mirabile  MaU 
pignU.  •  The  author  next  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  modern  disco- 
veries, respecting  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere,  he  briefly  notices 
the  experiments  of  Black,  Scheele, 
Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  presents 
t^  with  a  sketch  of  the  phlogistic 
ih^oO'i  tlie  objections  to  it,  and  the 
hypothesis  that  has  been  substituted 
iti  its  stead,  and  hastily  adopts  the 
opinion,  which  we  believe  rests 
<>nly  npon  the  dubiqus  authority  of 
I>r,  Beddoes,  that  oxygenous  ga^ 
f  when  inspired  pure  encreases  the 
Action  and  general  heat  of  the  sys-» 
fem,  and  ha?  been  known  to^  pro- 
fbiice  5in  ^iiflamwatiqn  in  the  lungs.** 


In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author 
gives  an  account   of  the  modem    ^ 
theories  of  respiration  and  animal      ^ 
temperature.     He   begins  by    de- 
scribing Dr.  Black's  celebrated  dis- 
covery of  the  difference  in  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  different  bodies,  or  of 
the  same  body  in  its  different  states 
of  aggregation,   and  in  reference     / 
to  this  subject,  remarks,  that 

'*  THE  noxious  and  unrespirable  qoa^ 
lity  of  air  ejected  by  the  lungs  at  each 
exspi ration ;  is  at  length  ascertained  to  he 
of  less  considerable  import  in  explaining 
the  function  of  respiration,  than  the  di& 
Terence  •  in  specific  gravity  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air  previous  to,  and  after  it 
has  been  employed  in,  this  process.^ 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  diminu-* 
tion  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
inspired  air,  is  the  cause  ot  its  leav* 
'ing  the  lungs,  but  we  do  not  imme<« 
diately  observe  the  connexion  be- 
tween this  circumstance,  and  the 
discovery  of  Dr,  Black  above  refer- 
red to ;  we  are  inclined  to  suspect^ 
that  our  author  has  confounded  the 
effects  of  specific  gravity  and  speci- 
fic temperature. 

The  particular  views  which  the 
author  nas  adopted  on  the  subject 
of  physiology ,  induce  him  to  place 
but  little  confidence  in  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  modem 
chemists  to  explain  the  operations 
of  the  animal  economy.  We  ap- 
prehend, however,  that  m  condemn- 
ing this  class  of  philosophers,  he 
has  fallen  into  a  considerable  error, 
respecting  the  object  of  their  la- 
bours. Certain  chemical  changes 
are  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
composition  of  air  that  has  been 
respired,  and  certain  changes  are 
{lIso  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  blood ;  moreover^ 
the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the 
lungs  seem  aliogether  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  permitting  these 
substances  to  act  upon  each,  other. 
The  object  of  modern  chemistry  is 
to  discover  the  ejcact  nature  of  thosa, 
(:hanges,  and  tQ  asicertain  how  far 
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they  may  be  considered  as  depend* 
entapon^ch' other,  by  coinpaiing 
tbem  with  the  effects  that  take  place 
from  the  mutual  actiorl  of  inanimate 
substances  of  the  same  composition. 
Dr-  Reid  seems,  however,  not  to 
bare  paid  that  attention  to  the  mo- 
deni  theories  of  respiration,  which 
abould  have  been  done  by  one  who 
proposed  to  criticize  them.  He 
remarks  that 

•*  iliat  portion  of  blood  which  has  re- 
ceived its  Aill  supply  of  hydro-carbonate, 
and  h»s  consequently  parted  with  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  its  caloric,  would  be 
considerably  diminished  in  temperature, 
would  be  itself  cofd,  and  gener/'%(e  cold 
in  the  parts  through  which  it  circulates. 
The  right' or  anterior  auricle  of  the  heart 
cught  upon  these  principles  to  be  con- 
stantly at  a  temperature  by  flu  inferior  to 
tiiat  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  regions  in  its  vicinity  of  a  heat 
proporlionably  small.** 

This  objection  might  indeed  be 
Talid,  were  the  arterial  and  venous 
parts  of  the  circulation,  during  their 
course,,  not  only  distinct  with  re- 
spect to  their  communication  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  respect 
to  the  paits  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  dispersed,  if  the  arterial 
blood  alone  were  sent  down  one 
part,  and  nothing  but  veins  were 
found  on  the  other,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  observe  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two ;  .but  has^ 
the  author  forgotteiv  that  even  the 
most  minute  muscular  fibril  is  itself 
provided  with  its  own  artery  and 
rein,  that  the  larger  trunks,  which 
'  are  principally  visible  to  the  eye, 
are  merely  the  passages  by  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed,  and  that  its 
principal  changes  take  place  in  ca- 
pillary vessels,  that  are  so  minute  as 
to  evade  the  si^ht  ?  The  right  side 
of  the  hearty  wliich  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  colder  than  the  left,  because 
it  is  filled  with  venous  blood,  de- 
tives  its  temperature  from  its  own 
arteries,  which  pervade  its  muscu- 
lar substance,  and  which,  like  the 
ether  arteries,  are  filled  with  blood 


that  bas  passed  tbrough  tbe  longs. 
But  we  haye  dwelt  so  Ions  upos 
this  preliminary  matter,  Uiat  we 
must  hasten  ta  consider  the  man 
immediate  object  of  the  work,  and 
must  consequently  be  obliged  to 
pass  over  the  next  chapter  on  per- 
spiration, which  contains  some  in- 
genious, and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  just,  sti^ictures  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  who 
conceived  that  the  function  of  the 
skin  might  be  considcreid  as,  in 
some  measure,  the  antagonist  to 
that  of  the  lungs,  being  tlie  means 
by  which  the  beat  of  tbe  body,  wIki 
accumulated   by   the  lungs  in  too 

Sreat  quantity,  was  abstracted  fnoi 
le  system. 

Our  author  assigns  four  causes 
for  the  production  of  consumptioo, 
each  of  which  he  makes  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  diapter^  haemoptysis, 
catarrh,  pneumonia,  aiid  tubercles 
After  some  remarks,  of  rather  z 
common- place  cast,  upon  the  symp- 
toms  and  general  character  of  bi- 
moptysis.  Dr.  Reid  proceeds  to  ooo- 
sider  its  exciting  causes.  Accorf- 
ing  to  the  tenets  of  tlie  Bninouiaa 
sect,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  haemorrhage  is  always  occasioo- 
ed  by  debility.  But  debility  maf 
be  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  the 
affection  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing, depends  upon  the  latter  spe- 
cies y  an  undue  action  is  first  ex- 
cited in  a  part,  by  this  circumstaace 
indirect  debility'  is  produced,  ^ 
the  rupture  of  the  vessel  eosnea. 
This  explanation  is,  we  beliefe, 
strictly  conformable  to  tbe  doctric^ 
of  his  school,  but  to  tho^e  iriM 
view  the  operations  of  the  bumai 
body,  without  reference  to  any  p«r- 
ticuiar  set  of  opinions,  it  must,  le 
apprehend,  appear  but  meagre.aai 
unsatisfactory.  Our  author  coml^ 
the  old  opinion,  that  a  sudden  &r 
niinution  of  the  weight  of  tlie  at- 
mosphere can  occasion  a  disdni^ 
of  blood  from  tbe  lungs ;  the  opinifia 
was  founded  upoa  mistaken  cour 
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cepHons"bf  the  laws  of  the  auimal 
cconomyi  and  like  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature  depending  merely 
upon  mechanical  principles^  is  ra- 
pidly tending  to  oblivion ;  it  scarcely 
required  so  long  a  refutation  as  our 
author  has  cho&en  to  bestow  upon  it. 

In  treating  upon  the  cure  of  hse- 
moptysisy  our  author  devotes  a  sec- 
tion to  the  inquiry,  in  what  manner 
astringents  operate,  a  question 
which,  we  conceive,  might  shake 
the  faith  of  the  staunchest  Rriino- 
nian.  "  Although  it  materially  af- 
fects the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
this  doctrine,"  he  is  otliged  to  ad- 
mit, **  that  the  exciting. power  of 
certain  agents,  is  directed  with  pe- 
culiar force  to  certain  part.^,"  but 
unwilling  to  renounce  his  hypothe- 
sis, he  still  maiutains.astringeiits  to 
be  "  modified  stimuli,"  and  screnu- 
ously  argues,  that  they  must  act 
upon  tlie  nervous  system,  because 
mental  impresMons  have  been  knowi\ 
to  produce  the  same  effect  by  stop- 
ping discharges  of  blood. '  Were 
yve  to  reason  upon  the  principle, 
that  a  similarity  of  effect  always 
proved  an  id^mtity  of  cause,  we 
inight  contend  that  a  ligature  or  a 
tourniquet  acted  upon  the-  nervous 
system*  Dr.  Reid  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  use  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  cure  of  haemoptysis,  we 
believe  that  this  substance  possesses 
all  the  good  qualities  which  he  as- 
cribes to  it,  but  we  think  it  would 
n<tt  be  very  easy  to  account  for  its 
modus  operandi,  accord'uig  to  our 
author's  principles. 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  the 
second  pi^aecursor  of  phthisis,  ca- 
Arrh.  'ihc  local  connexion  which 
subsists  Ixjtween  catarrh  and  phthi- 
sis is  sui^Bciently  obvious,  as  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  that  there 
is  no  proper  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lances  and  the  lungs.  As  a  speci- 
men ofDr.  Rcid's  style  andmanper 
pf  writing^,  we  sliall  present  our 
jToaders  with  the  sentence  in  which 


he  delivers  this  obvious,  and  well 
known  truth. 

"  By  regarding  lliat  membrane  whidi 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  (he  nostrilg, 
is  extended  through  the  bronchia,  and  at 
length'forms  those  numerous  air- vesicles 
of  the  lungs  that  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, as  one  conlinxved,  very  vascular, 
and  irritable  covering  to  this  large  ex- 
pansion of  surface,  comprehension  will 
be  materially  assisted  in  tracing  the  inti* 
mate  connection  of  the  respective  disor- 
ders of  these  organs,  that  have  been  er- 
roneously imagined  lo  ppsscssa  specific 
variety  in  character ;  and  the  gradationt 
from  slight  or  incipient  catarrh  to  genuine 
and  conlirmed  consumption,  will  thus 
present  themselves  to  view,  unobscared 
by  the  clouds  of  artificial  discrimination.'' 

Our  readers  are  probably  awarc^ 
that  catarrh  is  a  subject,  on  which 
Dr.  Brown  concfiived  that  he  had 
made  a  most  important  discovery, 
in  which  opinion  he  appears  to  be 
most  implicitly  followed  by  his  dis- 
ciple. Cold,  argued  Dr.  Brown,  if 
nothing  more  tijan  the  negation  of 
hent,  from  which  it  follows,  that 
cold  cannot  produce  any  effect upoii 
thesystem,  butthatwhat  is  supposed 
to  be  the  consequence  of  it,  ought 
to  be  referr^  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  heat  But  in  reply  to 
this  "  undeniable  position,"  it  maj- 
be  asked,  whether  as  positive  au 
effect  may  not  be  produced  by  the 
abstraction  of  one  of  the  constitu- 
cms  of  a  body,  as  by  the  addition 
of  a  foreign  substance  ?  Is  no  ef- 
fect produced  upon  the  system  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  or  by  the 
abstraction  of  food?  Or  to  recur 
more  immediately  to  the  point  in 
dispi>te,  when  an  animal  is  frozen 
to  death,  is  this"  effect  brought 
about  by  any  other  means  than  hy 
the  removal  of  caloric  ?  But  we  are 
spared  the  task  of  farther  contro- 
verting this  opinion,  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Reid  himself,  who* 
with  a  degree  of  candour  not  gene- 
rally toi>emet  with  among  the  par- 
tiz^ns  d  bis  doctrine,  admitif  that 
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tiie  sy  tnptoms  of  a  cold 

**  shall  frequently  occur,  although  not 

wi^b  e<|ual  force  or  rapidity,  by  mere 

exposure  to  cold,  without  the  subsequent 

application  of  increased  and  artificial 

heat/' 

As  to  the  treatoient  of  catarrh  we 

are  told  that        ' 

•'  It  necessarily  follows  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  hi  the  preceding  section  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  that 
the  popular  mode  of  treating  catarrh  is 
not  only  erroneous,  but  in  many  instances 
aliended  with  extreme  danger.'' 

*  Our  author,  in  conformity  with 
the  tenets  of  his^ master,  recom'tnends 
of  course,  that  the  cure  of  catanh 
should  be  trusted  to  the  application 
of  cold>  and  is  so  steady  to  his  prin. 
ciptes  as  to  conten^  that  the  tern* 
porary  success  attendant  upon  the 
stimulant  treatment,  by  no  means 
justifies  its  adoption,  conceiving  it, 
no  doubt,  a  most  erroneous  prac* 
txce  to  cure  a  disease  by  any  remedy 
which  is  not  strictly  Brunonian.  We 
must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  our 
author,  when  condemning  the  usual 
BiethocI  of  treating  catarrh,  slily 
couples  it  with  inflammatory  cough ; 
this  we  must  regard  as  a  pious/mud; 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  he  conceives  these  diseases  to 
be  identical,  or  to  require  the  same 
)nethod  of  treatment. 

In  the  chapter  on  pneumonia,  we 
do  not  observe  much  that  is  new  or 
T^ry  important;  he  adopts  tlie  usual 
routine  of  bleeding  and  blisters,  and 
speaks  in  favourable  terms  of  the 
fox  glove,  but  without  giving  us 
any  specific  rules  for  its  applica- 
tion.  In  the  ninth  chapter  on  tu- 
bercles, the  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  these  bodies  are  not  es- 
^ntially  of  a  scrofulous  origin,  aU 
though  the  same  kind  of  constitution 
may  yppear  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  both  complaints,  an 
opiiiioii  which  appeai^s  judicious; 
l,ut  we  think  that  the  pains  whioh 
Lo  uikes  to  prove,  that  different  in-  * 
di»i 'uais  possess  an  original  differ- 


rily  expended  upon  a  truth   which 
is  so  universally  admitted. 

The  means  of  counteracting  the 
phtliisical  tendency^  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eleventh  chapter,  and 
ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatise;  for  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the 
complaint,  it  is  admitted  by  every 
one,  that  it  may  be  frequently  pre- 
vented, but  seldom  cared.  We 
think  our  author  perfectly  correct 
in  his  ideaa  about  the  diet  of  those 
in  danger  of  phthisis;  the  notkoi 
that  the  complaint  was  to  be  repel- 
led by  abstinence,  evidently  arose 
from  a  mistaken  conception  of  its 
natur^  while  the  debility  which  so 
gftwetMy  markathe  victims  to  con- 
9umption,  obvionsly  leads  lo  a  more 
generous  regimen.  The  remarks 
upon  cloathing  are  what  must  im^ 
mediately  be  assented  to  by  every 
one  who  reflects  upon  the  subject^ 
and  are  in  conformity  with  the  (min- 
ions that  we  meet  in  all  meaical 
writers,  yet  unfortunately  they  arc 
in  direct  opposition  to  tHe  practise 
and  fashion  of  the  present  day. 

''  By  combining,  therefore,  tbeadran* 
Uges  of  equable  covering  whh  those  of 
ornament  in  the  article  of  dress,  by  a 
careful  preservation  from  ckillui  tUJctt, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
artificially  and  irregularly  heated  ^  by 
adapting' clothing  rather  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  than  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times;  and  by  avoiding^  as  much  ma 
pos«ible,  confinement  in  close  and  heated 
apartments,  which  are  necessarily  heated 
in  an  irregular  manner;  susceptihthty  to 
consumption  will  be  considerably  duu* 
nished." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  our  au- 
thor in  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath ;  in  the  in- 
discriminate manner  in  which  it  ia 
frequently  applied,  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  evils, 
and  niiist,  po  donbt,  often  tend  to 
encrease  that  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion which  it  was  intended  to  re- 
wove. 
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We  zte  arrived  nearly  at  the  ^nd 
»f  the  volumcy  before  we  come  to 
ifhat  may  properly  be  considered 
;s  the  subject  of  it;  for  it  is  not 
mtil  the  last  cha)Her  but  one,  that 
^e  have  ^^the  history  and  treatment 
»f  pulmonary  consumption/^  Upon 
i  subject  where  so  much  has  been 
(rrittcn^  it  is  perhaps  not  tp  be  ex- 
pected, that  much  should  be  said 
hat  is  novel,  yet  we  cannot  but  re« 
nark,  that  Dn  Reicfs  account  of 
be  symptoms  of  the  disease  is 
aore  than  usually  scanty  and  com- 
non-place,  and  conveys  to  us  the 
dea  rather  of  the  hasty  gleanings  of 
t  student,  than  the  minute  observa^ 
ious  of  a  practitioner.  We  mav 
elect,  as  one  of  the  few  points 
irorthy  of  notice,  the  attempt  that 
5  made  to  account  for  the  effect  of 
>regnancy  in  suspending  phthisis; 
his  he  ascribes 

**  lothat  powerful  excitement  whidi  the 
iterus  receives  at  this  critical  and  im- 
ortant  period,  by  which  the  trritative 
pulmonary  actions  are  suhdued,  and  the 
npetus  of  vascular  action  directed  into 
nother  course.** 

Adopting,  as  he  does,  the  Bruno- 
lian  opinions  in  their  fullest  ex- 


tent, we  were  not  surprized  to  ob^ 
serve  our  author  object  to  consi-> 
derin^  digitalis  as  a  sedative.  He 
explams  its  operation,  as  is  done  by 
his  sect  in  similar  instances,  by  as« 
suming  that  its  sedative  effects  are 
only  secondary,  and  consequent 
upon  a  primary  stimulant  opera^ 
tion^  which,  however,  he  confesses, 
when  the  substaiice  is  properly  ad* 
ministered,  is  neither  perceptible 
nor  injurious.  In  proot  of  a  posi^ 
tion,  which  it  must  be  confessed,^ 
is  very  contrary  to  the  obvious  qua- 
lities of  digitalis,  we  are  told  ia  a 
general  way,  and  without  any  par-r 
ticular  reference,  that  its  ^imulat* 
ing  power  *^  has  been  demonstrate! 
by  experiment.'*  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  give  our  opinioti  respecting 
the  style  of  Dr.  Reid's  work  This, 
indeed,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot 
commend ;  it  appears  to  us  labour- 
ed, florid,  and  frequently  obscure* 
It  is  so  &r  popular,  that  we  meet 
with  very  few  technical  or  scientiiic 
terms,  but  it  appears  to  us  totally 
defective  in  that  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity, which  are  so  essentially 
necessary  in  a  work  intended  for 
general  perusaL 
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THIS  work  proceeds  from  the 
ydlcutta  press,  a  circumstance 
rhich  will  account  for  the  interval 
hat  has  elapsed  between  its  publi- 
ation  and  the  review  of  it.  It  is  a 
/ork  which  will  prove  of  considera- 
te value  to  those  gentlemen  whose 
ituation  leads  them  to  superintend 
iie  diseases  of  the  lascars,  while 
0  the  profession  at  large  it  will  af- 
ord  information  that  is  curious  and 
ateresting,  although  not  immediate- 
f  applicsmle  to  the  practice  of  this 
oontry. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Hunter  was 
rst  called  to  the  subj&r;t^  in  conse- 


quence of  an  unusual  degree  of 
moitality  which  prevailed  iu  some 
vessels  in  the  East  Indian  Service, 
during  the  year  ISOl.  A  disease 
presented  itself,  which  was  pretty 
uniform  in  its  symptoms,  but  unlike 
any  wjth  which  we  were  previously 
acquainted,  and  was  confined  to 
the  Asiatics.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
requisite  information,  our'  author 
procured  written  documents  from 
all  the  medical  men,  under  whose 
inspection  the  disease  had  occurred. 
These  are  given  at  full  length,  in 
the  form  of  appendices,  and  there 
is  prefixed  to  thtm  an  essay,  which 
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may  be  considered  as  an  abstract  of 
the  infbraiation  that  was  obtained 
from  all  the  different  sources,.  A 
few  cases  e>f  fever,  pneumonia, 
and  scurry  took,  place  on  board 
some  of  the  vessels,  but  the  disease 
which  excited  the  principal  atten- 
tion, from  its  novelty  and  fatal  pro- 
gress, was  a  species  of  dropsy. 
We  cannot  give  a  more  correct  idea 
rf  it,  than  by  transcribing  the  words 
cf  the  autlion" 

•*  The  disease  commenced  with  oedema- 
to\kS  swelling  of  the  feet,  accompanied 
with  stiiFness  and  numbness  of  the  joints. 
These  two  symptoms  appear  to  have  been 
•o  nearly  simultaneous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  Bay  which  of.  them  preceded  the  other. 
In  some  insuinces,  an  aversion  from  mo- 


of  two  days  ;  and  it  appears  to  hare  lel^ 
dom  exceeded  twenty., 

'*  Id  the  only  dissection  which  waimade 
of  the  dead,  a  small  quantity  of ^water 
was  found,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  the  cellular  substance^  all  over  the 
body,  was  greatly  distended  with  tl« 
same  fluid.  The  cavities  of  the  cheat, 
and  of  die  pericardium,  did  not  coatab 
more  tlian  the  usual  quantity.  The  viscen 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  peifectfj 
sound." 

Mr.  Hunter  next  enters  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  these  he  arranges  under  two 
principal  divisions,  general  debility, 
and  suppressed  perspiration.  The 
debility,  he.  conceives,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  food  of  the  lascars 
having  been  deficient  in  nourish- 


tiOB  was  observable  for  a  day  or  two,  be-    ,„ 

fore  the  appearance  of  those  complaints;    mentj'^or  in  stimulatine  power, Ty 
wodiers  the  men  continued  djeir  usual  ex-    their  breathing   an    impure  atmos- 


ercise  and  duty,  while  the  swelling  was 
confined  to  die  feet.  But  it  rapidly  extend- 
ed upwards,  occupying  the  legs  and  thighs. 
When  it  reached  the  abdomen,  it  caused  se- 
Vt  re  dyspDosa,  which  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  patient  seldom  survived  one 
day  after  the  distention  had  exxended  as 
high  ay  the  stomach. 

**  in  one  insunce,  the  fatal  dyspnoea  was 
not  attended  with  any  perceptible  swelling. 

•*  Death  was  preceded  by  pain  at  the 
fcrobiculus  cordis,  increased  by  pressure ; 
and  about  this  time,  many  had  buious  vo- 
mitings. 

«  The  face  was  swelled  and  bleated. 
Thirst,  great  during  the  whole  disease, 
but  much  increased,  a  litde  before  death. 
Urine  scanty,  and  voided  with  difficulty 


phere,  by  previous  disease^  inteni^ 
peran^e,  want  of  exercise,  and  ex- 
cessive fatigue.  The  'suppressed 
pcri.piration  was  attributed  to  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  mousture,  after 
remaining  .soraetimc  in  a  close  and 
warm  situation  ;  to  the  impurity  o£ 
the  air  in  tlicir  berths  ;  to  want  of 
cleanliness  in  their  dress,  and  to 
want  ot  sufficient  covering  in  cold 
and  rainy  weatter.  Upon  these  sup- 
posed causes  we  may  remark,  that 
although  they  might  ex4si,  and 
would  produce  a  considerable  effect 
men,  yet  it 


on 


They  were  in  general  costive.  No  account 

is  given  of  the  state  of  the  appetite^  nor  of    could  be  adequate  to  produ; 

the  pulse.  ^  /^      />«  ^  .  «         - 

"  None  of  the  cases  exhibited  any  swel- 
ling, sponginess  or  bleeding  of  the  gums ; 
or  any  spots,  or  sores,  that  could  be  deem- 
cd  scorbutic,  on  the  limbs,  or  any  part  of 
the  body.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  crew  of 
the  Arran^  had  sores,  proceeding  from  an 
itchy,  or  herpetic  affection;  but  those  ap- 
pear  to  hsTc  rather  served  as  a  salutary 
drain,  than  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
disease. 

"  The  whole  duration  of  the  complaint, 
from  the  first  seizure,  to  its  fatiil  termina- 
tion, was  often  corapiised  widiin  tiiQ  space 


the  health  pf  the 
does  not  appear,  either  from  their 
extent,   or  their  nature^  how  they 

-  ibe 
specific  effects  which  we  have  detail- 
ed above.  The  circumstances  enu- 
merated arc  yox^  similar  to  those 
which  generate  scurvj-,  and  the 
syniY)tonis  of  the  anasarcous  dis- 
ease were  in  many  respects,  like 
those  arising  from  a  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis, yet  stil)  we  agive  with  the 
author  that  they  are  essentially  dif- 
Cerent.  The  most  important  point 
cf  diisimilarlty,  and  one  much  to 
be  laniehied  is,  that  the  citric  acid 
has  no  power  in  removing  the  symp- 
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boms  of    thb   new    disease.      The  who  had  died  of  this  disease,  more  or  lest 

spontry  state  of  the  gums,  so  cha-  water  was  found  in  one  or  all  the  cavities 

racteristic  of  scurvy,   was   not  ob-  ^^  ^e  chest ;  mdst  commonly  in  the  pe- 

aerved  in  the  anasarca  cacotrophica,  "cardium,  but  in  general,  more  iocoo«i- 

as  Mr.  Hunter  proposes  to  cail  it.  ^""'^^^l  ^?°  "^'^^^  ^^^^  been  expected 

One  of  the  appendices  contains  ^'"^.'^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  symptoms.    The 

au  interesting  account  of  two  other  "Sfn'^.n^SSor^^^^         %.'  ^'"^ 

,.                   ,  p  ,               ,.n»        ^r  was  m  some  instances,  loadea  With  waters 

diseases,  which  were  different  from  ^nd  the  heart  seemed,  in  two  or  three  casa! 

the  one  above  mentioned,  although  of  an  uncommon  size.     In  one  instance* 

e*ndently  analogous  to  It;  the  disease  in  which  the  progress  of  the  disease  had 

which  has  been  described  as  occurj  been  very  rapid,  I  found  a  large  coagulum 

ing  among  the  Africans,  called  dirt  of  lymph  in  the  right  auricle.    Ilie  ceihilar 

eating,  and  a  peculiar  train  of  symp.-  substance  of  the  lungs  was,  in  many  cases. 


tonis  which   appeared    among    the 

£ngUsh  forces  in  Ceylon,  known  to 

the  natives  by  the  name  of  beriberi. 

The  symptoms  are  accurately  de- 
tailed  by   Mr.    Christie,    Inspector 

General  of  the  Hospitals  in  Ceylon, 

and  Mr.  Colhoun.     It  •commenced 

wth  stiffness  and  oedema  of  the  lower 

extremities,    which  shortly  spread 

over  the    whole   body,    producing 

dyspnoea,  vomiting,  and  death.    It    erful  medicines. 

appears  from  its  symptoms  to  have 

heea  a  rapid  and  general  dropsy,  and 

ihe    appearances   upon    dissection 

countenanced  this  opinion. 

•  Upon  dissection  of  different  subjects^ 

Art.  XV.  Observations  on  Abortion^  containing  an  Account  of  the  Manner tn  ^htch  i 
is  accomfiltskeilj  the  Causes  which  produced  it ^  and  the  Method  of  preventing  or  treai" 
jng  tt.  ^^  John  Burns,  Lecturer  on  Midiviferi^^  and  Member  of  tie  Faculty  of  Phy 
jfcians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgov/*     8vo.  pp.  14fO.  ^ 

THE  frequency   of    the  occur-    consideration  of  the  structure  and 


loaded  >with  water.  In  a  few'  caset 
also,  there  was  water  effused  in  the  cellular 
substance  oh  the  surface  of  the  brain;  a^d^ 
in  one  instance,  more  than  an  ounce  6[ 
water  was  collected  io  the  ventricles,  it^ 
most  cases,  water  was  found  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  cellular  membrane,  throughout 
the  body ;  and  in  many  subjects  there  was 
a  remarkfible  obe^ty,  even  after  a  loog 
continuance  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
use  of  mercury,  adtimony  and  other  pov* 


Calomel  and  squills,  when  timely 
administered,  were  found  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  procuring  re- 
lief. 


rcnce  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  publication,  the  disappointment 
w  hich  it  occasions  to  the  mother  in 
prematurely  destroying  the  life  of 


formation  of  the  ovum  and  uterus, 
as  to  point  out  the  origin  of  that 
morbid  action,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  brings  on  the  tendency  to' 


her  ofTsprinf]:,  tlie  immediate  danger    abortion.     To  accomplish  this  is  the 
which  it  induces,  and  the  perma-    *'"^*         i-^--— :-»- ^»  >       •      i 

nent  injury, which  the  constitution 
receives,  all  conspire  to  render  it 
an  object  deserving  the  strictest  at- 
tention of  the  pracMtioner.  Much 
has,  of  course,  been  written  upon 
#o  important  a  subject,  and  many 
valua!)lc observations  have,  at  differ- 
ent times,  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic with  a  view  to  its  prevention,  but 
the  authors  have  principally  con- 
ten  t.xl  themselves  with  dealing  out 
practical  remarks,  founded  upon 
real  or  supposed  experience,  with- 
out goiiv^  so  completely   into  the 


leading  object  with  thcauthor  in  the 
work  now  before  us,  a  task  which 
he  is  well  qualitied  to  undertake, 
from  the  minute  attention  that  he  is 
known  to  have  bestowed  upon  the 
anatomy  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  during 
the  period  of  gestation. 

Mr.  Burns  arranges  his  work  un- 
der the  followini^  beads  ;  the  forma- 
tion of  -the  ovum,  the  manner  ia 
which  abortion  tukos  place,  the 
causes  giving  rise  tu  ir,  trio  progiio- 
sis,  and  la.tly,  its  prevention  a'^d 
treatment.     IJr.der  th)  iM's   head  ue 


ess 
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kave  an  interesting  description  of 
|l>e  changes  which  the  uteru8  under- 
goes after  impregnation.  Our  au- 
tlior*s  opinion  respecting  the  mariner 
in  which  the  membranes  which  en- 
velope the  foetus  are  succes:>ively 
formed,  is  in  a  considerable  degree 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  has  been 
already  laid  before  the  public.  We 
4o  not  consider  ouselves  as  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
bis  new  doctrine,  but  we  may  ob- 
serve that  bis  descriptions  are  per- 
spicuous and  bear  the  marks  of  cor- 
rectness. * 

Under  the  second  head  Mr.  Burns 
describes  the  process  of  abortion, 
as  it  takes  place  at  different  periods 
after  impregnation ;  in  the  early 
stages,  tiie  symptoms  differ  little 
^  from  those  of  memn'rhagia,  aftcr- 
Yrards  they  are  known  by  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  uterus,  contraction 
of  that  organ,  copious  discharge  of 
blood,  and  the  appearance .  ot  the 
ovutn  and  its  membranes.  The  au- 
thor remarks,  that  before  abortion 
takes  place,  there;  must  be  a  cessa- 
-tion  of  gestation,  i.  e.  tlif5  connec- 
tion which  formerly  subsisted  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  foetus 
nmst  be  so  far  interrupted,  as  that 
the  support  and  nutrition  of  tlie  lat- 
ter can  no  longer  continue.  When 
this  interruption  is  complete,  abor- 
tion must  necessarily  follow;  but 
we  have  frequently  some  intimation 
of  this  circumstance  before  the  ac- 
tual occurrence  of  it,  and  it  is  at 
this  crisis  that  the  skill  of  the  me 
dical  practitioner  may  be  exercised 
with  peculiar  effect.  Considering 
tiie  great  importance  of  this  point, 
we  were  rather  disappointed  at  not 
meeting  with  a  more  full  detail  of 
the  symptoms  which  require  atten- 
tion at  this  juncture.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
but  we  suggest  the  circumstance  as 
one  particularly  deserving  the  future 
attention  of  our  author. 

After  having  described  the  phe- 
nomena which  attend  abortion,  bfS' 


proc^ds  to  enumerate  the  camessf 
It ;  these  are  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  former  aboitions,  altered  stnic- 
ture  or  weakness  of  the  uterus,  and 
promiscuous  or  immoderate  inter- 
course. These  may  be  considered 
as  habitual  causes  of  abortion,  or 
such  as  exist  independent  of  any 
temporary  occurrence.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  occasional 
causes,  such  as  accidents  of  all  de- 
scriptions, the  occurrence  of  parti- 
cular diseases,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  uterus,  but  iriiich 
directly  derange  its  functions.  In 
examining  the  modjs  operandi  of 
these  causes,  Mr.  Burns  refers  to 
some  doctrines  of  the  animal  cpco- 
n6my  which  are  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  which  were  some  time  since 
printed  in  his  treatise  on  inflsonma* 
tion.  The  foundation  of  the  hypo- 
thesis is 

"  that  we  have  a  certain  auantitj  of actks 
present  in  the  system  at  Jaige,  and  pro 
perly  distributed  amongst  the  diffeieot  or- 
gans, forming  an  equiiibrinm  of  actioD; 
and  that  if  one  organ  act  in  an  over  (k* 
gree,  another,  which  is  connected  wah 
It,  will  have  its  action  lessened,  and  wt 
versa. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to 
enquire  into  the  foundation  of  this 
doctrine,  but  its  application  to  the 
affections  of  the  uterus  appears  in- 
genious, and  happily  explains  many 
of  the  circumstances  which  occur 
during  pregnancy.  The  state  of  die 
utenis  at  this  period  requiring  more 
than  its  usual  share  of  the  nervoiB 
energy,  other  parts  of  the  body  ans 
consequently  deprived  of  their  ac* 
customed  portion,  and  are  conse- 
quently liable  to  fall  into  a  varieiy 
of  morbid  actions. 

'<  Thus  the  function  of  nutridon,  or  the 
action  by  wliich  organic  matter  is  deposited, 
in  room  of  that  which  is  absorbed,  ofieo 
yields,  or  is  lessened,  andNthe  person  be- 
cotnes  emaciated,  or  the  stomach  hsa  in 
action  diminished,  or  the  bowela  prodndif 
costiveness  and  inflation.'^ 

As  a'  part  of  the  same  doctrine  it 
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follows,  that  the  quantity  of  action 
:ransferred  from  the  other  parts  to 
he  uterus,  may  be  either  greater  or 
ess  than  the  exact  ratio  required ; 

**  If  no  part  give  way^  and  no  more 
nergy  than  usual  be  formed,  gestation 
:annot  go  on^  or  goes  on  impeifecdy. 
flence  some  women  have  aboruon  induced 
»y  being  too  vigorous;  that  is  to  8ay»  all 
he  organs  persist  in  keeping  up  their  ac- 
ion  and  complete  degree. 

"  A  tendency  to  abortion  also  results 
rom  a  contraiy  causcy  from  organs  yield- 
ing too  readifyt  aUowing  the  uterus  to 
ct  too  easily*  In  this  stale  it  is  as  U* 
hie  to  go  wrongi  as  the  general  system 
I  when  it  is  at  the  highest  degree  of 
cdooy  compatible  with  health,  the  most 
rifling  cause  deranges  it.  Thust  some- 
imesy  the  intestines  yield  too  readily, 
nd  become  almost  torpid,  so  that  a 
tool  can  with  difficulty  be  procured, 
iere  costiyeness  is  not  a  cause  of  aboiv 
lOOf  though  it  may  be  blamed.  In  like 
aanner,  £e  muscular  system  mav  yield 
od  become  enfeebled;  and  in  this  in- 
tance  debility  is  accused  as  the  cause  of 
bortion,  although  it  be,  indeed,  onl^an 
ffect  of  too  much  energy  being  desuncd 
dr  the  uterus/' 

An  important  practical  inference 
allows  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
hat  the  general  state  of  the  system 
\  more  to'  be  attended  to  tlian  that 
f  the  uterus  in  particular;  and  we 
laj  even  go  so  faf  as  to  conclude, 
lat  in  some  ca^es,  the  derange- 
lent  of  particular  parts  ought  not 
>  be  obviated,  as  these  anections 
re  to  be  regarded  as  efforts  of  na- 
ire,  to  iqcrease  or  restrain  the  ae- 
on of  the  organs  more  immediate^- 
r  concerned  in  fljestation. 

In  the  last  division  of  the  subject, 

on  the  prevention  and  treatment 
[  abortion,'*  our  author  considers 
rst 

the  most  likely  method  of  preventing 
lortion  in  those  who  are  subject  to  ifr; 
tx%f  the  best  means  of  checking  it,  when 
i$  immediately  threatened;  and,  lasdy, 
p  proper  method  of  conducting  the  wo- 
pn  through  it  when  it  cannot  be  avoided/' 

The  jBrst  of  these  indiQatioW  ipiost^ 
Ann.  Ew.  Vpi-.  V. 


in  all  instances,  be  fulfilled  by 
attending  to  those  circumstances 
which  have  before  given  rise  to  the 
abortion,  and  preventing,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  their  future  re- 
currence. In  some  cases  we  have 
to  counteract  a  prevailing  defect  in 
the  constitution,  such  as  its  being 
too  plethoric,  or  too  irritable,  anl 
we  nave  often  to  oppose  the  attack 
of  a  particular  disease,  as  dyspep- 
sia, hysteria,  or  siphylis.  The  prac- 
tical directions  in  this  part  of  the 
work  appear,  for  the  most  part, 
clear  and  judicious,  deduced  from  a 
close  attention  to  the  affections  of 
the  system  during  the  period  of 
gestation.  When  abortion  has  taken 
place,  one  of  the  most  urgent  symp- 
toms, is  the  haemorrhage  that  so  fre- 
auently  occurs,  and  which  often 
tnreatens  the  immediate  death  of 
the  patient.  In  this  state  Mr.  Bums 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
tfa6  efficacy  of  digitalis,  which  he 
conceives  will  supersede  the  exhi- 
bition of  almost  every  other  inter- 
nal remedy.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
advises  the  external  application  of 
cold,  and  also  of  some  substance 
which  shall  mechanically  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  blood.  With  re- 
spect to  this  last  he  remarks,  that 
it  acts  by  giving  the  effused  blood 
time  to  coagulate. 

^  It  gures  no  pain ;  it  produees  09  irritJki 
tion,  and  those  who  condemn  it,  surely  must 
either  not  have  trie4  it|  or  have  misap* 
plied  it." 

We  bavQ,  upon  the  whole,  peni« 
sed  this  volume  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  must  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  medi- 
cal readers.  The  pleasure  which 
we  experienced  in  its  perusal  has, 
however,  been  materially  affected  by 
the  very  inac<:urate  manner  in  whicn 
it  is  pointed.  Some  of  the  errors 
are  of  serious  magnitude,  and  al- 
though they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
noticed  in  a  list  of  ^rrata  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  yet  we  fear  ibati^anY 
Yy 
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persons  may  seethe  faulty  pa^sa^es  excuse,  of  "  the  author's  distance 

who  do  not  observe  the  correction  from  the  press ;"    if  he  could  ooi 

of   them.      We   cannot  admit  the  accomplish  the  revision,  be  should 

validity  of  the  so  frequently  urged  have  entrusted  it  to  other  hands. 

Art.  Xyi.  The  Naval,  Military,  and  private  Practitioner*!  Jtnanuinsis,  Meiic9 
et  Chirurcticus :  or,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Fevtrs,  and  all  those  Djseasa  tckidi  m 
frequentlif  occur  in  Practice  with  the  Mode  of  Cure.  Ijkewise  on  Amputation,  Gunk 
Wounds,  Trisiutu,  Scalds,  Sfc.  xoithnew  and  succes^ul  methods  of  treating  Mvitfop 
tion,  of  Amputating  at  the  Shoulder  Joint,  and  of  curing  Femoral  Frnctura,  Sj 
Ralph  Cuminq,  M.  D.  R.  N.  Medieal  Stq>erintemdant  of  His  Majors }fo4 
Hospital,  Antigua*     8vo.  pp.  ^6^, 

THIS  publication  will,  we  apr  slain  its  thousands  and  lens  of  ihousandf, 
prehend,  be  one  respecting  the  «wd  the  bare  name  of  which  is  cabdated 
merits  of  which  the  public  will  form    ^o  ""T'^  .<>"«  with  terror,  may  now  be 

i>nr*  ^  _*  1?  1-    ^       'viA«a/*/l  with   4    4^rfv\l    Qn/4  ivtlipclm  kn! 

^  very  dinerent  opmion  from  what 

^he  author    seems    to    have  done. 

Dr.  Cuming  exjpr^Iy  states,  that 

the  advantfi^e  ot  his  ^ork  "  must 

be  incalculable,  both  to  the  public. 

^nd  private  pmctitipner  ;'^  and  from 

the  supercilious  manner  in  which  he 

treats  those   names,    that  we  have 

been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to    ner,  than  by  quoting  what  is  saU 

as  the  great  luminaries  of  medical    respecting  one  of  the  most  impof- 

science,    we  may  fiairty  conclude, 

that  he  consider^  their  writings  as 

entirely  superseded  by  his  ^^ama- 


viewed  with  a  cool  and  collected  look; 
being  in  possession  of  a  remedv  whid 
disarms  it  of  all  its  horrors,  aod  rendm 
innocuous  its  Icsthiferous  poison." 

The  harsh  judgment  which  «? 
have  passed  upon  the  work  requin* 
to  be  fully  substantiated;  this  «e 
think  we  cannot  do  in  a  better  im- 


nuensis."     We  are,  however,  of  a 
very  different  opinion  on  both  these 

{)oint&.  We  have  perused  his  vo- 
ume  with  some  attention,  and  so 
far  from  finding  it  of  that  "  incalcu- 
lable advantage"  which  we  were  led 
to  expect,  -  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
characterize  it,  both  as  abounding 
-with  dangerous  and  rash  precepts^ 
and  often*  extremely  defective  in 
the  most  essential  particular.  The 
only  information  of  any  value, 
•which  we  have  derived  from  it,  is 
the  method  of  curing  gangrene  by 
the  application  of  nitre,  a  practice 
respecting  which,  although  the  au- 
thor spews  in  the  most  confident 
terms,  we  must  still  be  permitted  to 
suspend  our  judgment,  until  wc 
observe  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  far- 
*ther  experience.     Dr.-  Cuming  him- 


tant  of  all  diseases  to  the  naval  aad 
military  practitioner,  the  typhusfe- 
ver. 

*'  When  this  disease  assumes  a  Dfff 
grave  and  threatening  aspect,  Um  "^ 
lent  febrile  action,  where  the  tonpc  s 
parched  and  foul^^ pulse  remarkably  (ptfi 
skin  hot  and  dry,  the  dolor  capitisvioWi 
dashing  buckets  of  cold  water  o«f » 
naked  body,  sluicing  the  head  finti  < 
■attendedt  with  the  happiest  conse^w^ 
this  should  be  frequently  repeaM  b^ 
the  increased  temperature  is  reduce^ 
and  as  often  as  this  is  done,  the  patk^ 
should  be  put  to  bed,  after  wjjidi^ 
bursts  out  into  a  profuse  perspiralion,*" 
experiences  immediate  relief;  but  wte 
these  violent  symptoms  are  suffered* 
have  their  full  swing,  the  poor  safe? 
soon  becomes  exhausted,  and  m\>'^ 
all  the  horrors  of  this  disease,  sucfa* 
coma,  delirium,  pervigilium,  &c.  ^ 
sX\  that  remaineth  to  be  dooe  'wk^^ 
pid.and  half-dead  slate,  is  Ip  ba«^ 
course  to  that  tribe  of  medicipcsik* 
minated  the  diffusible  stimuli,  whicb' 
volatile    alkali,    musk,  ^ 


self  is  indeed  very  decided  upon  the  ^  ^^        Tviamc    ankai     *«««->,  — 

subject,  as  may  be  learned  froih  the  wmTand^ "brandy fTh^^  vv^m  <* 

following  paragraph.  found  ineffectual.    And  after  tbejW 

*#  MORTIFICATION,   which   has  had  a  most  patient  and  impartial  triA 
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Swe  repeatedly  known  the  disease  sub- 
ued  by  mercurial  inunctions^  and  never 
knew  them  fail,  when  ,once  their  action 
could  be  excited,  which  when  timely 
applied,  need  never  be  despaired  of.  I 
do  aver  th^t  I  never  lost  a  patient- afler 
having  used'them.  Therefore  I  consider 
mercury  a  sine  qud  non  which  performs 
VHmdert!" 

This  is  the  author,  whoseJabours 
are  to  supersede  all  those  of  both 
ancients  and  moderns,  aivd  whose 
volume  contains  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  guidance  of  the  young  pracr 
titioner!  In  this  kind  of  dashing 
^rain  is  the  whole  work  composed ; 
it  no  doubt  contains  some  observa- 
tions that  are  just,  and  occasionally, 
ive;  discern  a  ray  of  acuteness^  and 

Senetration,  but  it  is  obscured  by  a 
irge  proportion  of  what  is  eithejr 
uninteresting,  or  positively  excep- 
tionable. 

We  were,  we  confess,  less  sur- 
prised at  oijr  author's  stile,  when 
after  proceeding  a  few  pages,  we 
discovered  that  ne  is  a  zealous  dis- 
ciple, and  devoted  admirer  of 
Brown,  whose  *'  Elements"  he  thus 
characterizes. 

**  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine  as  ^ 
ivork,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  a  performance 
which  stands  unrivalled,  his  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  life  is  supported  is 
truly  excellent,  and  the  whole  work  ex- 
hibits the  most  irrefragable  criterion  of  a 
towering  genius.  He  has  without  doubt 
stripped  medieine  of  that  party-coloured 
garb  with  which  she  was  patched  up  and 
dad  by  the  chimerical  ideas  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  has  decorated  her  with  the 
chaste,  robe  of  reason,  and  given  her  a 
footing  on  scientihc  ground,  and  thereby 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  superb  and 
elegant  super-structure.  But  as  the  most 
finished  productions  of  a  finite  being, 
must  naturally  be  imperfect,  there  is  al- 
'  way^  some  Ncope  left  tor  the  exertions  of 
'  others,  hence  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
Ofriainpoikis  remaineth  to  b-  discussed.** 

We  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  pf 
our  author's  particular  opinions,  and 
of  the  plans  of  treatment  which  he 
recommends.  "  Wh  te  vitriol  he 
lias  never  known  to /ail  in  curing 


ague,  while  he  violently  declainis 
^against  the  use  of  hark,  which  he 
seems  to  regard  as  even  worse  than 
useless,  and  pointedly  insinuates^ 
that  those  who  recommend  it,  are 
(either  fools  or  knaves.  His  method 
of  curing  ophthalmia,  he  informs  us^ 

*'  will  bear  the  keenest  criticism,  for  it 
stands  upon  the  firm  basis  of  experience, 
and  is  supported  by  the  light  of  reason 
and  natural  philosophy.'* 

It  chiefly  consists  in  the  application 
of  cold  water.  With  respect  to 
jaundice  Dr.  Cuming  says,  '*  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  I  have  cured 
the  most  obstinate  species  of  jaun- 
dice by  mercury,"  and  we  learn  that 
this  medicine  actually  dissolves  bi- 
liary concretions.  We  were  quite 
prepared  to-flnd  our  author  an  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  Kinglake's  method  of 
treating  gout.  He  considers  it  as 
**  both  philosophical  and  rational  ;*' 
and  vet,  in  spite  of  his  attachmetit 
to  what  is  new,  he  cannot  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  danger  of  the  practice, 
but   candidly    acknowledges    that, 

"  xther,  opium,  brandy,  oleum  mentl)9e 
piperitidis,  and  the  volatile  .alkali  should 
always  be  at  hand,  when  the  patient, 
whether  he  be  young  or  old,  is  using 
aqua  frigida/' 

We  are  particularly  struck  with 
the  uncommon  success,  that  attends 
all  Dr.  *  Cuming's  innovations  in 
practice,  and  indeed  tlHs  must  be 
considered  as  the  only  apologj-  for 
the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
he  treats  almost  all  other  authors. 
Although  he  appears  to  have  prac- 
tised, to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
warm  climates,  and  on  ship  board, 
he  has  "  the  satisfaction  tq  say  that 
he  never  lost  a  patient  in  dysente- 
''ry."  It  must  indeed  have  been  a 
great  satisfaction!  particularly  so| 
as  m  this  disease  he  has  employed, 
what  must  be  considered,  as  m  som^ 
measure,  a  bold  and  novel  mode  of 
treatment,  viz.  the  external  appli- 
cation of  mercury.  It  \youla  ap- 
pear, indeed,  that,  after  all,  the 
alchemists  were  correct  in  supposiBg 
Y  y  2 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the 
terms  in  which  our  author  speaks  of 
the  effects  of  nitre  in  roortificatioD, 
and  we  are  afterwards  iuformcd, 
that  it  "  will  as  surely  stop  its  pro- 
gress as  mercury  will  that  of  themes 
venerea.^*  We  most  cordially  hope 
that  future  experience  maj' justify 
this  flattering  prospect,  but  bdng 
of. a  more  pluegraatic  temperament 
tlian  our  author,  we  mu&t  still  be 
permitted  to  entertain  a  degree  cf 
scepticism  upon  the  subject. 

Art.  XV  il  A  Ne^  V*"  of  Family  Medicine^  for  the  Use  ofMidmvet,  Mtthrh 
and  Nurses  ;  also  A  Complete  TKcat'ise  of  the  Management  and  Diseases  tf  ChUdren, 
By  Walker  Keighlky,  3/.  Z>.  JYircclor  and  Lecturer  in  Midwiferu  of  the  Bri- 
tish Ladits*  Instiiuiton^  for  the  Encouragement  and  Instruction  of  FemaU  Mtdwhxsi 
andtlie  Delivery  of  Pregnant  Women  at  their  own  Houses f  gratis. 


that  this  mineral  contained  the  elix- 
ir vitcB,  which  was  so  anxiously 
sought  after.  Under  this  inipri'S- 
sion  we  conceiveit  must  be,  that  he 
so  strenuously  recommends 

"  this  sine  qu&  non,  in  all  dangerou*;  and 
doubtful  ca^es.  The  good  efTec  ts  of  Mer- 
curial Inunction  in  Typhus,  and  other 
niali^nant  fevers,  have  been  di'jplaycd 
ia  numberless  instances,  and  weir  merit 
the  serious  attention  of  such  gentlenicn, 
as  arc  strangers  to  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice." 


TREATISES  on  popular  medi- 
cine of  all  descriptions  have  lately 
issued  from  the  press  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  they  have  of  course  been  of 
rery  difllcrent  degrees  of  merit, 
some  exhibiting  marks  of  ability, 
III!  even  g'ni  us,  whilst  others  have 
been  most  completely  insignificant 
Our  opinion  respecting  publications 
of  th^s  kind  has  been,  on  more  than 
ouft  occasion,  pretty  fully  express- 
ed, so  that,  at  present  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  this  topic,  but  shall  point 
out  the  specific  object  of  tjie  work 
before  us,  and  endeavour  to  give 
bur  readers  an  idea  of  its  merits. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to  present 
a  popular  view  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  puerperal  state,  the  me- 
thod of  conducting  the  process  of 
parturition,  the  management  of 
childieb,  and  the  diseases  by  which 
they  arc  the  most  frequently  at- 
tacked. The  author  professedly 
treats  on  these  topics  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  mid  wives, 
mothers  and  unices,  and  disclaims 
all  pretensions  to  any  thing  beyond 
tliis.  We  must,  however,  regret 
that  in  sUting  .his  plan  he  should 
think  it  necessary  totreat  those  in  a 
contemptuous  manner  who  piopose 
40  follow  a-  diMercnt  one.     Admit- 


ting in  its  fullest  extent  the  utilitr 
of  popular  medicine,  no  one  will 
deny  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
diseases  is  also  important  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  we  may  add,  that  no- 
thing is  more  calculate  to  excite 
that  spirit  of  animosity,  which  he 
insinuates  that  the  regular  practi- 
tioners feel  against  such  authors  as 
himself,  than  the  style  of  treatbg 
them  which  he  has  adopted. 

Our  author  strongly  recommends 
in  several  parts  of  his  work  that  fe- 
males should  be  employed  ia  the 
practice  of  roidwifeiy,  he  insiatf 
upon  the  indelicacy  of  the  present 
plan,. and  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  partuiition  is  supposed  to  be 
attended  are,  in, a  great  measure^ 
imaginary.  His  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  this  opinion  are  founded 
upon  the  ease  with  which  the  la- 
bors of  the  poor  are  6;eneraliy  con- 
ducted, a  fact  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  from  which  we  aredis- 
posed  to  draw  adifferent  couclusion. 
We  apprehend  that  the  lower  class 
of  females  are  not  only  less  exempt 
from  false  impressions  of  terror  than 
the  higher  ranks,  hut  their  bodilj 
constitution  is  materially  ditfereut ; 
their  muscular  fibres  are  firmer^  and 
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heir  nervous  system  is  less  irritable  ; 
bey  actually  suffer  less  pain,  and 
hp  pain  that  they  do  suffer  has  less 
ffect.upon  them.  Hencel  it  follows, 
bat  females  iu  the  higher  classes  of 
fe,  are  really  in   greater  danger 
rom  the  process  of  parturition,  and 
ecessarily   require  more   skill  in 
leir  medical  attendants.     This  en- 
reased   susceptibility    of    danger 
lust  be  regarded  as  the  price  which 
hey  pay  tor  the  superior  comforts 
f  affluence,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
qualizing  system  which  tends,  in 
oine  measure,  to  level  the  immense 
isparity   which  appears  to    exist 
etween  the  different  orders  of  so- 
iety. 

We  are  not  absolutely  certain  to 
rhat  extent  our  author  would  wish 
is  plan  of  female  midwifery  to  be 
arried.    It  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
n-esent  state  of  society,  women  can 
lever  be  found  who   will   devote 
hemselves  to  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, possessed  of  refined  manners 
nd  general  education,  and   it   is 
jquaily  improbable  that  they  can 
jver  go  through  the  regular  course 
>f  medical  studies.     In  the  higher 
Hranches   of   the   profession,    and 
Miong  the  wealthier    females    we 
hink    therefore  that   things   must 
ro  on  nearly  as    at  present,  but 
fe   much    approve    of   the    plan 
vhich  our  author  suggests  of  giving 
egalar  instruction  to  females,  for 
he  purpose  of  practising   among 
he  lower  classes,  where  less  scien- 
ific  skill  is  generally  required,  and 
rhere  the  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
ient«  cannot  enable  them  to  pay 
be  price,  which  those  of  superior 
alents  in   their  profession  neces- 
arily  expect  for  tneir  attendance. 

After  tnese  introductory  remaiks 
mr  author  proceeds  to  describe  the 
matoiny  of  the  uterus  and.  the 
leighbouring  parts ;  he  next  treats 
rf  pregnancy  and  abortion,  and 
fivea  directions  for  the  management 
if  the  female  dunng  parturition. 
rle  afterwards  devotes  a  part  of  his 


work  to  those  diseases  with  which 
women  are  affected  during  preg- 
nancy, or  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  it,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent part  be  considers  the  diseases 
of  children.     These  different  topics 
are  necessarily  treated  in  so  concise 
a  manner,  that   we  conceiye  they 
could  afford  but  little  practical  as- 
sistance to  those  who  arc  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  subject.  We, 
however,  find  few  things  that  are 
absolutely  exceptionable,  and  some 
partri  display  a  degree  of  good  sense 
that  renders  them  not  undeserving 
of  attention.     As  specimens  of  our 
author*s  manner,  we  shall  select  the 
section  on  malignant  child-bed  fe- 
vers. 


•  MaRgnant  Child-Bed  Fever* 

*  This  Fever  requires  to  be  attended  to 
at  as  early  a  ttage  as  possible*  The  know- 
ledge of  the  symptoms  isi  therefore,  very 
important. 

'  It  generally  begins  on  the  second  ot 
third  day  after  dehvery,  attended  with  a 
shivering  fit,  and  pain  in  the  head  ;  pard- 
cularly  above  the  eye-brows.  A  hot  fit 
succeeds  next,  with  looseness  of  the  beliy» 
which  becomes  so  sore  as  not  to  bear  being 
touched,  or  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
bed-clothes ;  and  even  the  motion  of 
breathing  is  attended  with  an  almost  in- 
tolerable pain  in  the  belly.  At  first  the 
poise  is  quick  and  strong,  bUt  afttrwarda 
t>ecom€8  weak, 

*  There  is  a  great  variety  of  other 
symptoms  which  occasionally  take  place  ; 
sometimes  there  is  vomiting,  with  loose- 
ness, and  sometimes  the  patient  is  costive  ; 
the  skin  is  sometimes  hot  and  dry,  in 
others  it  is  in  its  usual  state,  and  some- 
times covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.  The 
eyes  are  in  general  dull  and  sunk,  and  the 
face  fl\^ed,  attended  with,  great  dejection ; 
and  the  fever,  which  has  no  setded  period, 
is  infectious,  in  a  high  degree,  and  very  gc - 
n€rally  proves  fatal. 

*  It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this 
work,  nor  is  it  my  opinion,  that  when  seri- 
ous cases  occur,  regular  medical  aid  should 
Aot  be  applied  to  \  and  in  the  dase  of  thts 
fever,  I  recommetid  seeking  th«  be#l  ad- 
vice at  the  first  mome&t.* 
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and  tennlnated  in  death,  before  aoy  danger 
wa«  perceived 

*  From  the  suddenness  and  shortness  cf 
the  disease,  immediate  remedies  are  re- 
quisite. Four,  or  even  six  leeches  sho  ikl 
be  applied  to  die  throat,  especially  when 
fever  appears^  atid  a  blister  applied  to  th^ 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  child  may  also 
breathe  the  vapour  of  warm  water  auod  vi. 
negar,  and  an  embrocation  should  be  con^ 
stantly  applied  to  the  throat.  After  thex, 
an  emetic  sho  ild  be  given,  and  sickness 
kept  up  by  small  uoses  of  the  antimooial 
powder.  Calomel,  or  the  tincture  of  fox- 
glove have  been  found  beneficial  in  tJx 
early  stage  of  the  malady.  After  its  ter-, 
minadon,  bark  should  be  employed,  to  pre- 
vent a  relapse. 

<  The  chronical  crcup  is  imroediateiy 
produced  by  spasm.  If  attended  to  early, 
medicine  will  have  a  powerful  e£[ect;  if 
suffered  to  proceed  to  the  latter  stage,  it  is 
almost  incurable.  Ihe  best  remedies  are 
emetics,  asafoetida,  and  hemlock  ;  with  oc- 
casionally thv-  bark  j  and  these  medicinei 
must  be  persevered  in  during  the  croaking 
noise  by  which  the  disease  is  distin- 
guished/ 


«  Crou/u 

*  This  disease,  which  is  peculiar  to 
children,  is  a  species  of  asthma,  with  vio- 
lent catarrhal  symptoms.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  low  marshy  countries,  or  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  in  wet  and  cold  seasons. 
Indeed,  it  is  readily  occasioned  b^  any 
thing  wet  or  damp,  or  which  Obstructs  the 
perspiration. 

*  There  are  two  species  of  croup,  the 
acute  or  inflammatory,  and  the  chronical 
or  lingering  1  he  former  is  attended  with 
a  very  quick  pulse,  cough,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing)  toon  after,  and  sometimes  even 
before  the  .  occurrence  of  the  croaking 
pbise,  which  is  the  effect  of  this  disorder, 
and  its  peculiar  type,  l  his  disease  is  both 
severe  and  dangerous,  tt  is  sometimes  a 
consequence  of  others,  particularly  fevers  ; 
and  frequently  it  arises  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  malignant  sore  throat,  and  it 
has  likewise  accompanied  the  last  sUge  of 
the  putrid 'thrush,  and  been  particularly 
and  suddenly  fatal.  It  has  also  been 
known  to  come  on  insiduwusly,  and  after 
having  entirely  disappeared  has*  recurred. 

Art.  XVIII;  Manual  of  Heabk,  vr  the  Invalid  copducted safely  J hrovgh  the  Seasons; 
to  be  continued  occasionally,  i2mo,  pp.  419. 


THE  liuthor  appears  to  possess 
some  inforriiation,  and  not  to  be  de- 
void of  humour,  yet  by  oveir-rating 
his  talents,  and  not  knowing  hoiv  to 
manage  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
he  has  produced  a  work  \Vliich  we 
cannot  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers.  By  perpetually  aim- 
ing at  smartness,  ihe  stile  is  render- 
ed uncouth,  and  frequently  unintel- 
ligible, and  the  good  advice  Which 
we  occasiony  lly  ttiefet  wi  h,  is  accom- 
panied by  so  much  irrelevant  nsatter, 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the*  paiiis  of 
searching  for,  beneath  the  rubbish 
tinder  which  '^t  is  buried.  The 
"  rules  for  bathing"  will  afford  a 
favorable  specimen  of  the  puvfor- 
mance. 

.  V  ^  hildren  and  grown  persons,  affected 
Aj^  nQ  particular  complainti  ought  to  use  the 
.  cold  bath.     They  should  go  in  dry-warm  j[ 

not  soon  after  meals,    1  here  is  no  better 


time  in  general  than  just  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  because  then  the  skin  ia  nsttally  diy 
and  warm. 

*  Take  but  a  single  dip, 

«  Desist  if  it  be  followed  by  coldness, 
languor,  headache. 

<  VV  hen  indisposed,  do  not  rush  unad- 
vised into  cold  Water.  No  article  of- the 
materia  mediba  requires  greater  skill  to  ad- 
minister. 

<  Unless  you  disregard  the  eiqpense  and 
fibd  pleasure  in  a  new  scene,  prepare  your 
tepid,  saline,  and  otlier  baths  at  hc^ne.  As 
baths  they  will  answer  the  purpose  as  wefl 
as  any  other. 

<  The  tepid  bath  is  from  9^°  to  98^ 

*  Do  not  stay  in  till  it  produce  brngu^* 
at  the  time  or  afterwards. 

'  Tepid  bathing  creates  feverishne^ 
in  weak  sensitive  constitutions,  after  a  M 
meal. 

*•  Used  near  bed  time.  It  will  create  per- 
spiration. 

*  No  additional  covering  is  re<{airedaf- 
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yttir  the  tepzd  bath.    Avoid  overbeatiog  and 
cfaiHing  yourself.' 

The  following  quotation  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  g^thdr's  attempts  at 
the  humorous  stile. 

*  Fattening, 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  under  which  of  m;^  di- 
visions of  the  year  to  introduce  this  article. 
Sut  as  the  ladies  may  be  too  busy  during 
the  high  London  season,  to  think  of  any 
thing  beside  its  immedia^  occupations^  and 
as  they  come  out  of  the  mill  of  dissipation 
thinner  than  they*  go  into  it,  like  the  inrinter 
sleeping-animals  idien  they  issue  from  their 
retreats,  i  judge  that  my  t>bservations  will 
best  suit  the  long  vacation. 

«  Mr,  Mungo  PaAe,  I  think,  telh  of 
African  mothers,  who  cram  meat  down  the 
throats  of  their  daughters,  that  they  may 
'  please  the  princes  who  ran^e  the  great 
African  desert  and  rule  its  confines. 
Doubdessr,  for  soch  a  reason,  the  mothers 
are  very  right  to  cram,  and  the  daughters 


submit  to  be  crammed.  And  if  bur  young 
ladies-find  that  the  figuse — 

Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less— 

ih  no  longer  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  our 
youn^ 'gentlemen,  I  shall  not  question  the 
propnety  of  their  tippling  hot  ale,  under  the 
ma^etic  influence  of  Miss  ■■  ■  ,  or  ad 
haoUum  on  their  own  judgment. 

*  But  if  health  b^  our  principle,  then  1 
instantly  quit  the  tone  of  complaisance  and 
j)rocced  to  say,  that  fatness  is  a  disease, 
ciamely,  an  oily  in  place  of  a  wafSery  dropsy. 
It  is  muscularity,  and  hot  meagemess  or 
obesi^  that  riiark  the  state  of  he3th.  Cor- 
|mlent  people  are  not  strong,  and  some  of 
the  weakest  I  have  known  have  become 
suddenly  fat  ^th  increase  of  weakness.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  the  tonsumptive  to  fat- 
ten shortly  before  the  ditease  comes  on  in 
force.  The  ^orm  called  hi^datidy  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  lungs  of  sheep> 
seems  rather  to  brine  die  animal  forwani 
for  the  butcher ;  and  certainly  for  a  time 
does  not  cause  emaciation.^ 


Art.  XIX.  Practical  Observations  on  Urinary  Grdvei  wui  Stone  f  on  Disease  of 
t^  Bladdery  and  Prostate  Gland;  and  on  Strictures  of  tie  Urethra.  By  Henily 
Johnston,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  E&iAurgh,  8vo,  pp.  223. 


THE  diseases  which  attack  the  uri- 
nary OTgans^  although  very  differ- 
ent in  their  nature,  and  to  be 
i'elieved  by  very  different  means, 
at  their  commencement  exhibit 
symptoms  so  nearly  similar,  that 
they  are  not  easily*  discriminated. 
An  affection  of  any  one  of  these 
parts  is  immediately  propagated  to 
the  rest,  and  the  most  acute  pain  is 
sometimes  felt  in  a  different  part 
from  that  in  which  the  disease  ori 


urethra.  The  first  of  these  com- 
plaints, one  of  the  most  painful  to 
Vvhich  the  human  frame  is  subjected, 
affords  an  instance  in  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  chemistry  have 
been  of  immediate  application  to 
the  improvement  of  the  medical  art. 
By  the  use  of  alkalies,  in  the  com*- 
mencement  of  the  disease,  its  pro- 
gress may  generally  be  suspended^ 
and  certainly  the  pain  attendant 
upon   it  materially  aiminisfeed.     It 


jginates.     The  principal  object   of  remains,    however,     still    doubtful 

Mr.  Johnston's  work  is  to  present  a  whether  any  of  the  internal  remedies 

concise  view  of  the  characteristic  that  have  been  used,  possess  any  ef- 

symptoms  of  the  most  important  of  feet  inactually  dissolving  a  calculus; 

these  complaints,  and  to  offer  some  it    is  probable,   that  they    merely 


.practical  directions  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  T)f  the  utility  of  the  object 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  are 
liappy  to  have  it  ift  our  power  to 
speak  favoraljly  of  the  execution. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  author 
particularly  directs  his  attention  are 
Calculus ;  affections  of  the  bladder, 
of  the  prostate,  and  strictures  in  the 


counteract  the  cpnstitutional  dispo- 
sition to  fonh  the  uric  «cid,  and 
thus  prevent  the  farther  increase  of 
the  concretion.  If  a  calculus  ouce 
formed  can  ever  be  dissolved,  it 
must  probably  be  effected  by  in- 
jecting solvents  into  the  bladder,  a 
practice  which  has  been  frequently 
proposed,  and  occasfonally  put  into 
execution,  though  not  with  all  th6< 
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success  that  might  be  wished.  Mr. 
Johnston,  however,  thinks  there  are 
cases  where  it  mip:ht  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. The  following  directions, 
taken  from  Fourcroy,  ought  to  be 
attended  to  b j  those  who  are  resolv- 
ed* to  make  the  experiment. 

**  Having  injected  a  lixive  potash,  of 
proper  strength,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  the  bladder,  it 
28  evacuated  and  filtered  through  paper ;  to 
this  is  added  a  litde  muriatic  acid,  and,  if 
the  lixive  has  met  with  a  stone  composed 
of  uric  acid,  and  has  begun  to  dissolve  it, 
a  white  precipitate  will  he  sensible.  If  the 
alkaline  lixive,  when  discharged  fxx>m  the 
bladder,  and  subjected  to  this  test  gives  no 
indication  of  uric  acid,  after  a  trial  of  se- 
veral days,  and  the  symptoms  remain  ob- 
stinate, there  will  be  then  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  stone  is  not  composed  of  uric 
.  acid  ;  and  the  next  trial  may  be  with  the 
weakened  muriatic  acid.  This  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  a  due  time  in  the 
bladder,  some  drops  of  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, or  potash,  are  to  be  added  to  it, 
after  it  is  discharged,  and  a  precipitate  of 
phosphat  of  limei  or  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia, will  take  place,  if  the  stone  be 
formed  of  these  substances.  Of  all  cal- 
culous matter,  the  earthy  phosphats  are 
most  readily  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  If 
a  prec'pitate  ceases  to  take  place  by  the  ad- 
dition of  ammonia  or  potash,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  the  nucleus  to  be  uric  acid,  or 
uratot  ammonia,  and  then  recourse  must  be 
had  to  injections  of  lixive  of  potash.'' 

Mr.  Johnston*s  observations  upon 
stricture  are,  we  think,  important 
and  judicious.  They  are  particu- 
larly valuable,  as  containing  an  opi- 
nion, respecting  the  warmly  con- 
tested question  of  the  superior  ad- 
vaninge  of  the  method  of  curing 
this  complaint  by  the  use  of  bougies, 
or  by  the  caustic,  delivered  by  a 
person  qualified  to  judge  of  their 
merits,  and  as  far  as  appears,  unbias- 
sed by  any  undue  partiality  !  He 
decides  in  favor  of  the  latter  method 
of  treatnunt;.  He  remarks  that  the 
removal  of  strictnre  by  the  bopgies 
is  too  iVequently  only  temporary, 
and  that  the  length  of  time  which 
their  applieation  requires,  is  of  itself 
is  serious  objection  to  their  employ- 


ment A  long  catalogue  of  evik 
have  indeed  been  alleged  to  resiilt 
from  the  application  of  the  caustic^ 
but  our  autnor  remarks,  that  these 
unfavourable  cases  have  been  gene- 
rally drawn  from  the  writings  of  the 
older  surgeons,  when  their  art  was 
in  a  less  perfect  state  than  at  the 
present  day. 

«  There  is  reason  to  condade,"  be  adds, 
«  that  the  want  of  success  in  tbote  d^ 
was  impuuUe  to  the  practitiooer  i  that  it 
aroae  from  want  of  anatomical  knowledge  } 
from  erroneous  notions  of  the  oatare  afld 
situation  of  strictures ;  from  want  pf  tkitt 
and  dexteri^  in  applying  the  means  of 
cure ;  and  probably  also  from  the  cmploj- 
ment  of  improper  caustic  substances.'' 

**  I  have  myself  followed  the  fnCM 
for  many  years,  and  although  I  have  watt 
with  cases  where  the  success  was  not  c^ukl 
to  my  expectationi;,  I  have  never  seen  aaj 
untoward  symptom  produced  by  the  afpfi- 
catfon.  It  may,  therefore^  with  aome  cos- 
fidenqe  be  inferred,  that  the  method  of  car- 
ing strictures  of  the  urethra  by  the  ^iplica* 
don  of  lunar  caustic,  will  gain  groundy  not^ 
withstanding  the  respectable  opppntioB  it 
has  met  with." 


His  general  conclqsion  i 

*<  that  case?  of  stricture  will  very  fieqnently 
occur,  where  the  commop  bougie,  even 
when  it  can  he  made  to  pass  the  obstruc- 
tion, will  not  effect  a  permanent  care>  a!« 
though,  by  being  long  employedy  it  may 
produce  considerable  dilatation  ;  bat  that 
the  contraction  will  soon  return  after  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  the  instrument,  e^w- 
cisliy  if  Uie  patient  return  to  irregular  ha- 
bits af  life :  that  in  such  cases  a  radi^ 
removal  of  the  stricture  may  in  general  be 
expecied  from  the  emplpymept  of  caustic 
applications,  which,  U  us^  with  due  ca^* 
tion,  will  seldom  or  never  be  found  to  ex- 
cite either  tro^blesome  or  dangerou. 
symptoms.*' 

Mr.  Johnston  ^lentions  a  case  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
after  death  the  urethra  of  a  patient 
who  had  had  a  stricture  removed  by 
caustic.     He  informs  us  thai — ^ 

<<  no  morbid  or  unnatural  appearance  ^m 
met  v%  ith,  except  a  very  slight,  and  scarce- 
ly perceptible  degree  of  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  at  those  points  where  tfa^  Qb« 
structions  had  fonned// 
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Irt*  XX.  AMwiiory  Hints  pn  the  Use  of  Sea  Baihing»  By  J.  PcAKEy  M.  R.  C. 
Surgeouif  London;  and  Author  qf  A  Can^d  Jleviev)  ^  the  New  Ojtiniom  of  the  laije 
Jo&i  Hunter f  \ic. 

ALL  that  we  learn  from  this  in*  eligible  bathing  place,  and  that  all 

ignificant  and  ill^written  pamphlet  persons,    before  they    venture    to 

s,  that  the  author  is  a  practitioner  bathe,  ought  to  take  medical  ad«* 

it  Ramsgate,  that  Raoisgate  is  a  vei  y  vice,  n 

^RT.  XXII.  Practical  Otfservatumi  on  the  Natural  Hietary  and  Cure  qfthe  Venereal 
Disease,  By  Jou^t  Howardj^  fellow  of  ike  Rqjft^  College  i^SurgeonSt  LoruUmm 
3vo.  2  vols* 


THIS  work  was  originally  pub- 
ished  some  years  ago,  before  the 
:omniencement  of  our  undertaking; 
b  is  now  republished  with  a  fewaddi- 
ions  and  alterations,  on  which  ac* 
lount,  apd  also  iq  consideration  of 
^  merits  and  importance,  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  a  concise 
ie^  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Reward 
livides  his  observations  into  two 
>fincipal  heads,  the  first,  treating 
»f  ivhat  he  calls  the  natural  history 
»f  the  disease,  thp  second,  of  its 
:ure.     Jn  the  first  division  he  in- 

1  Hires  into  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
le  time  wjien  it  made  its  appear- 
Lnce,  the  clauses  which  may  be  sup- 
>osed  to  have  given  rise  to  it,  and 
he  diseases  previously  existing, 
vith  which  it  has  been  conceived  to 
>e  connected.  He  then  enumerates 
he  ejects  which  the  lues  produced 
It  its  ^rst  appearance,  and  inquires 
low  far  they  coincide  with  those, 
vhich  we  now  observe  to  ensue 
rom  it;  and  lastly,  he  proceeds  to 
[etail,  with  considerable  minute- 
iess|  the  appearances  which  the 
lisease  assumes  under  its  different 
nodificatiqns,  either  as  depending 
ipon  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
ir  upon  the  part  qf  the  body  whiqh 
s  affected  by  it. 

Our  author  arranges  the  S3m(ip- 
oins  of  lues  venerea  under  three 
leads,  principally,  as  it  would  seem, 
jepending  upon  the  order  of  time  in 
rhich  thiey  appear,  and  the  effects 
►f  the  great  specific  ^ercury  upon 

<*  THOSE  which  appear  early,  in 
be  tDpst  natural  ofder j  ^nd  are  ^91  p^r- 


ceivably  influcneed  by  the  medicme,  E 
rank  undef  the  first  head.  These  kre 
chancre^  chancrous  excoriation,  and  ve- 
nereal bubo;  and  at  a  venerea]  ui^erm- 
tion  of  the  tonsils,  a  venereal  erupliony 
and  a  beginning  affection  of  the  perio»» 
teum,  do  somelimes  shew  themselves 
early,  9r  within  a  few  months  after  the 
receipt  of  infection,  I  must,  when  thej 
follow  this  course,  refer  them  also  to  this 
class.'* 

**  Upon  examining  the  symptoms  ar- 
ranged under  the  eefond  head,  the  effects 
of  the  medicine,  in  retarding;  the  natural 
progressof  the  disease,  will  be  sufficient- 
\y  evident,  These  are  half-healed  sores 
on  the  glans  or  prepuce,  originally  chan* 
crous;  buboes,  which  have  Ixirst  <^ 
themselves,  or  been  opened,  but  which, 
from  the  poison  still  lurking  in  the  system 
and  from  Irritation,  have  no  disposition 
•to  heal)  warts  and  other  similar  excres- 
cences; ulcerated  tonsils;  eruptions; 
nodes  and  gummata ;  venereal  ophthaU 
mm,  rhagades,  ozsenx,  &c,'' 

«•  Under  the  third  head  are  compre* 
hended  the  anomalous  symptoms;  those 
which  arc  the  remains  of  one  or  more 
former  infections,  still  more  broken 
down  than  the  precedii^  8yroptoin<t,  bat 
not  perfectly  eliminated  by  the  medicine; 
and  in  which  the  deleterious  effects  of  (he 
latter,  are  often  blended  with  the  latent 
sparks  of  the  disease/^ 

We  cannot  give  our  unequivocal 
approbation  to  this  division ;  it  ap- 
pears to  u$  objectionable,  a3  being 
uncertain  and  indeterminate,  and 
on  this  account,  $0  far  as  such  di- 
visions have  any  influence  on  prac- 
tice, liable  to  mislead,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  indecisive  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 
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The  local  venereal  ulcer,  pro- 
duced by  the  immediate  application 
of  thepoisoDj^  although  in  general, 
sufficiently  distinguishable  from 
other  affections  of  the  parts,  is 
known,  in  different  cases,  to  as- 
sume a  Variety  of  appearances,,  and 
to  pursue  a  different  progress.  Our 
author  notices  these  varieties,  with 
considerable  minuteness,  and  con* 
ceives  that  there  are  two  kinds  which 
may  l>e  particularly  discriminated; 
these  he  denominates  the  ^hthous, 
and  the  irritable.  Besides  these, 
Mr.  Howard  describes,  what  he  calls 
chancrous  excoriation,  an  affection 
of  venereal  origin,  and  which  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  all  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  the  aisease,  but  which 
never  exhibits  that  state  of  j^e^fect 
ulceration,  to  which  the  appellation 
of  chancre  seems  applicable. 
•  After  observing  the  different  ap- 
pearances exhibited  by  these  two 
varieties  of  chancre,  our  author  is 
inducC^d  to  speculate  upon  the  cause 
producing  this  difference.  Pro- 
bably mostpersons  would  beinclihed 
to  ascribe  it,  either  to  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  in  the  nature  of  the  infec- 
tion; Mr.  Howard,  however,  attri- 
butes it  to  the  way  in  which  the 
matter  is  received,  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  its  qimntity.  He  sup- 
ports his  opinion  by  the  analogy,  of 
the  variolous  inoculation ; 

"'In  short  the  two  ways  of  receiving 
infection,  and  the  early  consequences 
arising  from  each,  seem  to  differ  as  much 
as  the  Suttonian  method  of  Inoculation 
differs  from  the  old  one,  formerly  prac- 
tised :  in  which  it  was  customary  to  ap- 
ply a  piece  of  infected  cotton  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  wound." 

From  the  peculiar  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  author,  our  readers 
will  perceive,  that  many  of  the 
symptoms  which  he  places  in  his 
first  division,  are  sue  h  as  the  gene- 
ral ty  of  writers,  we  conceive  with 
more  propriety,  call  secondary. 
These  he  next  proceeds  to  desciibe, 


beginning  with  the  eruptionsy  wfaiclt 
appear  on  different  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, the  affections  of  the  ihroatf 
and  of  the  periosteum. 

In  reviewing  those  symptoms 
which  Mr.  Howard  places  in  his  se- 
cond  division,  he  displays  much ac*> 
curacy  of  observation-,  and  exhibits 
a  considerable  degree  of  judgment 
ih  discriminating  between  the  ral 
and  supposed  cases  of  venereal  in- 
fection.  We  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  him  in  his  idea  of  their 
origin,  as  all  depending  upon  the 
primary  effects  of  the  disease,  mo 
dified,  or  altered  by  the  action  of 
mercury.  He  indeed  arranges  in 
this  division  ulceration  of  the  ton- 
sils, eruptions,  and  nodes,  whidi 
he  had  previously  enumerated  in  bis 
frrst  class,  and  he  also  places,  io  the 
present  chapter,  other  affectioiB, 
such  as  ophthalmia,  and  sarcocel^ 
which  every  practitioner  must  haic 
observed,'  m  cases  where  mercnij 
had  hot  been  received  into  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  third  class  of  symptoms  come 
next  to  be  considered,  those  which 
the  author  calls  anomalous.  From 
their  nature,  it  is  obviously  not  ea^ 
to  give  any  general  analysis  of  tbeiot 
and  indeed,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, we  think  it  an  ill-defiDed 
class.  .  Exce|)t  in  degree,  we  do 
hot  perceive  in  what  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  the  second  division,  nor 
is  the  difference  in  degree  by  any 
means  very  distinctly  perceivable 
He  describes  the  anomalous  symp- 
toms to  be 

"  those,  in  the  production  bf  which  the 
specific  effects  of  the  remedy  bavt 
strongly  predominated  over  the  nalural 
prpgressof  the  diivease;  which  has  beet 
so  far  weakened  by  art,  as  to  render  the 
syphilitic  appearances  doubtfiiU  Andm 
some  of  these  cases  I  believe,  the'bteol 
sparks  of  the  dtsiease  are  blended  wi!h 
the  suppressed,  and  irregularly  conducted 
effects  of  the  renofedy ." 

The  most  importam  of  the  obser- 
vations which  we  meet  with  in  tfaii 
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>'ari,  are  those  on  the  great  length 
f  time  that  occasionally  iiiterveoes, 
►etween  the  original  infection,  and 
ome  of,  the  secondary  effects.  Af- 
Br  a  lapse  of  manjr  years,  v6nerv*al 
j^mptoQis  will,  it  is  said,,  not  un-^ 
requently  occur,  when,  during  the 
itermediate  period,  there  has  been 
o  appearance  of  the  disease^  nor 
ny  signs  of  ill  health.  To  recog- 
ize  these  symptoms  has  been  justly 
onsidered  as  requiring  the  'lig'iest 
egree  of  judgment  and  information, 
nd  in  too  many  cases  of  this '  de- 
cription,  we  are  oblrged  to  form 
ur  opinion,  more  from  the  effect 
f  the  remedies  employed,  than 
torn  the  existing  pnenomena  of 
iseiise.  '  In  the  work  before  us, 
onie  cases  are  detailed,  where  tlie 
hief  evidence  of  their  venereal 
ature  was  derived  from  the  cir- 
um^tance  of  their  appearing  re* 
eved  by  the  operation  of  mercury, 
We  next  enter  upon  the  conside- 
ition  of  gonorrbaea  virulenta.  The 
uthor  discusses  the  question  res- 
ecting the  supposed  connection 
etween  this  disease  and  Lues^ 
'hether  the  former  is  to  be  consi- 
ered  as  a  modification  of  the  latter, 
r  as  a  neW  disease  which  made  its 
ppearance  nearly  at  the  same  pe- 
old.  •  Upon  tjiese  .points  we  are 
ill  in  a  state  of  doubt;  it  is  not 
Bt  determined  whether  both  the 
iseases  can  be  produced  by  the 
ime  matter  of  infection;  experi* 
lents  have  been  adduced  both  for, 
id  against  this  opinion,  but  from 
leir  contradictory  restilts  we  may 
3f  iciude,  that  they  have  not  been 
erformed  with  a  sufficient  atten- 
on  to  accuracy.  The  discussion 
P  this  question  leads  our  author  into 
>ine  remarks,  upon  the  diseases 
lat  have  been  supposed  to  be  con- 
3cted  with  syphilis^  and  into  some 
>eculations  concerning  its  origin, 
esting  partly  upon  historical  tes- 
oiony,  and  partly  upon  the  nature 
r  the  symptoms,  Mr.  Howard  in- 
ines  to  the  opinion,  that  Luos  was 


Sroduced  in  frica  by  the  Moorish 
ews  after  teir  expulsion  from 
Spain,  and  th:  it  consists  in  acom^^ 
binaiion  of  Yars  jmd  Leprosy. 

W  e  now  arFe  at  the  second  part 
of  Mr.  Howai'i  treatise,  that  in 
which  he  givi  an  apctmnt  of  t-lie 
method  of  treting  the  Lues  Ve- 
nerea, lie  araiigeS  his  obsc  rva- 
tions  under  uo  heads:  1st,  he  de- 
scribes the  mtiiod  of  curing  the  dis- 
ease under  oniinement,  and  2dly, 
by  nieans  oiNhat  has  been  called 
the  alterativi  plan.  We  do  not 
fully  accede  to  the  propriety  of 
this  division.  What  ne  describes 
as  the  two  methods  of  treatment, 
and  considers,  as  it  were^  to  oe  op- 
posed to  each  >ther,  are  in  fact  the 
same  plan,  *on/  adopted  in  diffe-  / 
rent  degrees,  ad  pushed  to  a  great, 
er  or  less  extnt.  The  question, 
however,  respeting  the  degree  to 
which  the  operaicms  of  mercury  on 
the  system  shald  be  'carried,  is 
of  the  first  impotance,  and  dcnoands 
all  the  considertion  which  our  au-. 
thor  has  bestoWd  upon  it.  In  this 
part  of  the  ^Vck,  we  meet  with 
much  valuable  natter,  and  we  are, 
in  every  page,  impressed  with  an 
idea  of  the  extansive  information 
and  accurate  dscemment  of  the 
writer.  The  man  scope  of  his  re-*-  ^ 
inarlfs,  is  to  impiess  upon  the  mind 
of  tlie  practitioner  the  importance 
of  adopting,  in  :he  first  instance, 
the  radical  cure  by  confinement; 
a  sentiment  in  whch  we  fully  co  n* 
cide,  and  wWch  ve  think  cannot  be 
urged  with  too  -nuch  confidence; 
A  large  portion  cf  the  work  is  af- 
terwards employed  in  giving  direc- 
tions for  the  core  of  particular 
.symptoms;  first,  those  which  Mr. 
Howard,  according  to  his  particular 
arrangement,  Considers  as  primary, 
and  afterwards  those  which  he  calls 
secondary  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  give  an^  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  pan  of  hi>  Wi>rk.  The 
grand  specific,  mercury,  employed 
so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  full  sa« 
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livation,  is  the  objetto  which  the 
attention  is  to  be  espaally  directed 
while,  in  some  instaies,  we  may 
with  advantage  avai  ourselves  ot 
its  topical  effects,  foithe  purpose 
of  checking  the  prog^ss  of  the  dis* 
ease,  when  its  raveg4  threaten  the 
destruction  of  any  imortant  orgau. 
With  respect  to  bis  g^eral  princi- 
ple in  the  cure  of  Itev  we  do  not 
observe  any  thing  advnced  which 
is  different  Ifrpm  the  oinion  gene- 
rally received  on  this  ubject^  He 
indeed  lays  particulaistress  upon 
the  necessity  of  proucing  a  full 
salivation,  and  from  ome  expres* 
sions  it  might  be  infcred,  that  he 
conceives  that  ^here  i  someparticu* 
lar  benefit  derived  .rom  the  mere 
evacuation^  We  dinot,  however, 
apprehend  this  to  have  been  the 
meaning  or  intentio  of  the  author, 
as  inomer  parts  h<  fully  explains 
his  views  with  respet  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  this  medicir?. 

The  cure  of  goncrfacea  necessa* 
rily  becomes  a  sulject  of  distinct 
consideration.  Oi  this  point  the 
opinion  of  practitioiers  is  less  oni- 
form  than  on  that  of  the  case  of 
Lues;  the  question  respecting  the 
employment  of  inj^etions  is  yet  uun 
decided,  and  the  cime  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  ti  the  administxap* 


tion  of  mercury.  Tlie  genentl  prac- 
tice which  Mr.  Howiuxl  adc^its,  is 
to  employ  mercury  in  the  lattsr 
stages,  and  to  avoid  injections,  is 
to  we  use  of  mercur^',  we*confea 
that  we  do  not  clearly  com{»ehend 
the  reasons  by  which  lie  is  guided; 
he  does  not  conceive  that  gooorrhoa 
can  ever  become  a  constitutional  af- 
fection, or  that  mercury  produces 
any  specific  effect  in  counteractii^ 
it.  He  objects  to  the  use  erf*  injecti* 
ons,  asappearsto  us,  merely  beoaaie 
they  are  liable  toabuse,  if  ootemploj- 
ed  with  sufficient  caution.  This  isoii. 
deniable,  but  it  is  certainly  no  ar- 
gument ^rainst  them  ;  it  is  an  ob- 
jection which  might  be  urged  a- 
gainst  any  reme<^'  of  ma^  eft« 
^^cy>  g^ierally,  indeed »  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  ponet 
But  although  we  dissent  from  some 
few  of  Mr.  Howard's  opuiions,  wa 
consider  his  work  us^  upon  die 
whde,  of  considerable  value;  bcA 
as  illustrating  the  nature  of  iKedis. 
^ase,  iukI  as  affording  laaiiy  ynpov. 
tant  suggestions  to  the  piactitioBer« 
As  to  the  arrangement^  we  JMKte  aU 
ready  offered  some  strictares  npoa 
it,  and  we  cannot  say  much  in  con- 
mendation  of  the  style  ;  it  iadifiuse 
and  incorrect^  generally  tedioasi 
and  not  unfiequeDtly  Q|^ure« 
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Art.    I.    A  Musical  Grammar^  h  Four  Paris.  \.  N%t(^w.   9.  MehJbf. 
numy.    4.  Rhythm.    By  Dr..  Caliott,  19mo.  pp.  808. 


s,a»- 


THE  treatises  on  music  which 
liave  been   published  in   England 
are  by  no  means  numerous.     Ger- 
many has  produced  full   twice  as 
many,  and  even  France,  which  has 
not  given  birth  to  more  than  two  or 
three  composers  of  extensive  cele- 
brity outnumbers  our  collection  of 
theorists.     Some  even  of  the  best 
treatises  which  have  appeared  in  this 
country  are  the  productions  of  fo- 
reigners, such  for  instance  are  Dr. 
Pepusch's  "treatise  on  harmony," 
and  the  several  publications  of  Mr. 
KoUman.      Morley^s   Introduction, 
than  which  nothing  can   be  more 
quaint  and  tedious,  contains  more 
excellent  rules,  and  good  practical 
observations,and  Christopher  Symp- 
son  has  long  been  studied  with  ad- 
vantage   by    the    young    theorist 
Some  other  works  of  acknowledged 
excellence  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, such  as  Playford's  Introduc- 
tion, the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones's  Theory, 
and  Keeble*s  Harmonics ;  but  the 
list  is  far  from  a    numerous   one. 
Morley's    book,  some   twenty    or 
thirty     years    ago    was     reprint- 
ed,   and  as  if  on  purpose  to  make 
the  subject  more  obscure,  not  only 
was  the  woHl  printed  in  the  original 
gossiping  dialogue  form,  but  even 
the  orthography  of  the  year  1577, 
was  strictly  preserved.    Within  the 
last  ten  years  several  excellent  trea- 
tises have  appeared.     Mr.  Kollman 
has  displayed  very  sound  and  exten* 
si ve  knowledge  in  his  **  Essays  on 
Musical    Harmony  and   Composi- 
tion ;"  Mr.  Shield  has  given  the  j:e- 


sult  ohis  long  and  intimate  ac** 
quainnce  with  the  science  in  hid 
"  Intiduction  to  Harmony  ;**  Mn 
Kin^  as  published  a  useful  com-  ' 
pendiiu  of  practical  information, 
and  Ml  Gunn  has  successfully  en- 
deavou\d  to  simplify  the  most  inu-^ 
portantrinciples  of  music  in  hec 
**  Introjction  to  Music.'* 

Dr.  Clcott,  in  the  work  before 
us,  has  iopted  a  different  title  atid 
form  of  uolication  to  that  of  his 
predecears,   his  work  is  justly  en- 
titled "  .  Musical  Grammar.'*  His 
design,  I  observes  in  the  Preface, 
is  '^  to  cnpress  in  a  small  volume  ' 
the  lead%  principle  of  practical 
music,     com  the   great    analogy 
which  exis  between  music  and  laii- 
guage,  hhas  presumed  to  adopt  a 
classigcatn  first  suggested  by  the 
German  tlorists,  and  to  entitle  the 
whole  a  Adsical  Grammar.     Part  I. 
treats  of  le  **  notation  of  musip.'* 
The  diffemt  clefs  are  explained  as 
well  as  theiotes  and  the  other  mu- 
sical charaters.     The  fifth  chapter 
describes    the  sharps,  fkits,  &c.'* 
We  do  notntirely  approve  the  me- 
thod of  de:ribing  tne  half  tones  in 
music  by  te  keys  of  a  piano  forte. 
This  mode  >f  explanation,  were  it 
not  correcbd  in  a  future  chapter, 
would  infalibly  lead  the  young  stu-  ' 
dent  to  ver  wrong  ideas  respecting 
the  relative  charact;er  of  the  sharpis 
and  fiats  io  the  scale — ^for  instance, 
when  Dr.  fallcott  says  that  **  every 
pne  of  the  short  keys  on  the  piano 
forte  has  tvo  different  letters  for  its 
name,  according  to  the  natural  note 
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for  which  it  is  employed,  the  nddle 
key  of'  the  three  short  ones  King 
equally  used  as  the  third  shrp  in 
the  place  of  G  natural  below:,  aid 
as.  the  third  fiat  in  the  place  oA  na- 
tural above  it,**  any  person  »t  pre- 
viously informed  on  the  ti\pect 
would  conclude;  that  G  sharf  ^  A 
flat  were  actually,  and  in  pcPt  of 
fact,  the  same  note. 

Part  II.  treats  of  Melodv-The 
following  definition  of  MeUy  we 
shall  extract  as  correct  and  riginal. 
**  A  particular  succession  c  single 
sounds  forms  a  melody  r  tune. 
This  simple  and  popular  cfinition 
of  meloavy  only  presents  ^  outline 
of  the  true  idea  annexed  to*ie  term. 
In  a  more  extensive  sense  melody 
implies  not  only  the  profession  of 
one  single  part,  but  als<  that  ge- 
neral result  of  the  varioi  parts  in 
harmony,  which  produce  the  effect 
of  melody  by  the  prop"  distribu- 
tion of  their  sounds.  Bnz  seems 
to  have  .been  the  first 'ho  distin- 
guished between  the  nucdic  stvle, 
m  which  the  melody  isonfiiredi  to 
one  single  part,,  and  he  polyodic 
style,  in  which  the  thcie,  and  its 
dependent  subjects  andistributed 
among  the  different  uts  of  the 
composition.  These  ro  epithets, 
Prinz  appears  to  havetaken  from 
Kirchn ;  and  this  proftnd  and  ori- 
ginal view  of  melody  Is  been  very 
ably  developed  by  N:helman  of 
Berlin,  who  clearly  iroves,  that 
those  pieces  which  aroroduced  by 
the  vionodic  design  of  le  composer, 
are  far  inferior  to  thipolyodic  ar- 
rangement of  the  saiB  ideas.  In 
this  last  class  we  may  |.ace  the  mo- 
tetts  of  Palestrina,  hi;  choruses 
of  Handel,  and  the  siEpl>onies  of 
Haydn.'*  p.  S5. 

The  three  kinds  of  iielody  are 
thus  described,  '*Thesi  ;hreescales, 
the  diatoniCj  the  chrondtic^  and  the 
enharmonic  J  form  the  bree  ki-ds  of 
melody  now  in  use,  ind  a.thongh 
the  terms  are  bor roved  from  n>e 
Greek    authoi;s,    yet  tae    modem 


ideas  annexed  to  them  are  consider- 
ably different  from  their  ancient  sig- 
nification. The  origin  of  the  term 
diatonic  genus  has  been  explained. 
The  chromatic  takes  its  name  from 
the  Greek  word  chroma^  colour,  be- 
cause the  interspersed  semitones 
give  an  ornamental  effect  to  the  di- 
atonic or  siiuple  melody ;  anJ  the 
enharmonic  was  so  called,  frrrm  its 
supposed  excellence,  being  en-hfr: 
mofiicj'^^t  is,  extremely  muskoL 
The  two  last  genera,  (chromatic 
and  enharmonic)  are  never  used 
pure,  but  always  intermixed  widi 
the  diatonic.  Hence  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  all  the  genera,  except  the 
diatonic,  are  irretrievably  lost.  That 
they  are  lost  to  us,  in  the  precise 
sense  of  the  ancient  descriptions,  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  we  still  re- 
tain the  term  chromatic,  in  a  signi- 
fication extremely  analogous  to  its 
original  meaning,  srhd  it  seems  pro- 
per also  to  retain  the  terms  diatonic 
and  enharmonic.*'  p.  109. 

In  the  Section  on  Trai^spositioa 
the  relation  of  the  different  keys 
to  each  other  is  clearly  explained, 
and  the  student  is  directed  into 
which  keys  it  is  preferable  for  him 
to  modulate.  Dr.  Callcott  has  here 
adopted  an  expression  of  Dr. 
Boyce's,  "  attendant  keys,"  viz. 
the  keys  on  the  5th  above,  or  the 
5th  below,  (or  4th  above)  which 
add  a  new  sharp  or  flat  to  the  sig- 
nature of  the  original  key.  Such  a 
term  was  wanted,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  Dr.  C.  has  adopted  it 
The  following  example  will  shew 
the  use  of  the  expression. 


•^  In  die  Manor  Key  of  C,  its  < 
^^  are  G,  itt  fifth,  with  t)ne  sharp,  and 
F;  itsfoHith,  with  one  flat ;  to  which  are 
aanexed  the  relative  minor  A»  and  its  two 
two  attendant  keys,  viz  £  minor  with  one 
sharp,  and  D  minor  with  one  flat^" 

The  chapter  on  modulation  is 
.  concise,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  clear 
and  perspicuous.  We  wore  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  this  importaDt 
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)i»pch  of  harmony  more  fully  treat- 
k1  of  ,^  it  is  dismissed  in  six  pages.' 

In  the  chapter  on  discords,  Dr.  C. 
1^  availed  himself  of  the  learned 
abours  of  Kirnberger  and  KoUman, 
vhose  system' he  judiciously  adopts 
n  oppositiqn  to  that  of  Rameau. 
iefore  the  appearance  of  Mr.  KoU- 
nan's  works,  Rameau  was  much 
ead  and  much  followed  in  this 
tountry,'  an4  it  was  reserved  for 
hat  profound  theorist  to  expose 
he  errors  of  Rameau's  system,  and 
o  be  the  principal  means  of  intro- 
lacing  Kirnberger  to  general  notice 
lere. 

Dr.  C.  divides  discords  into  those 
►f  transition,  suspension,  syncopa- 
icn  and  addition.  Each  of  these 
pecies  is  clearly  defined,  and  well 
iXeinplified.  The  different  kinds 
)f  cadences  are  next  explained} 
ve  (Jo  not  spe  any  reason  why  the 
erra  y  interrupted'*  should  be  re- 
acted for  that  of  **  deceptive.'' — 
The  .chapter  on  .licences  contains 
nuch  profound  observation,  and  is 
vorthy  the  close  attention  of  the 
^oung  student  We  observe  with 
Measure,  in  a  note  (p.  226f  that. 
Or.  C.  piromises  a  future  and  fur « 
her  discussion  on  the  chord  of  the 
sxtreme  flat  seventh,  and  particu- 
arl^  of -some  celebrated  examples 
}f  It  in  Handel*. 

The  fourth  part  is  devoted-  to 
hythm,  it  contains  a  concise  de^ 
cription  of  tfie  several  kinds  of 
nusical  accent  and  measure;,  the 
iccompanyinff  examples  are  nume- 
ous,  and  selected  from  the  most 
classical  authorities.  Dr.  Callcott, 
D  this  part  of  his  subject  has  fallen 
nto  an  error  not  uncommon  in 
irorks  of  this  kind,  tha^,  of  suppo- 
ing  hi^  reader  to  possess  a  degree 
|f  previous  information,  which  he 


ought  not  to  presume  him  to  have 
attained  Thus,  in  p.  261,  bespeaks 
of  the  augmentation  and  diminution 
of  fugues,  without  having  first  exy- 
plained  the  construction  of  a  fugue; 
now  a  work  which  begins  so  com- 
pletely ab  incipio  as  this  grammar, 
?in  acG[uaintance  with  a  species  of 
composition  so  complicated,  ought 
not  to  be  presumed.  We  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  tjjiij 
error  in  a  treatise  so  limited  as  that 
now  before  us;  and  we  hope,  in  the 
work  which  Dr.  C.  gives  us  reason 
to'  expect,,  that  he  will  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  descending  to  such  a 
minute  explanation  pf  the  mpst  fa- 
miliar parts  of  the  science.  We  have 
now  gone  through  the  whole  of  this 
treatise;  we  have  read  it  with  atten- 
tion, and  certainly  with  pleasure; 
some  defects  have  been  noticed,  but 
JFrpm  suph  what  work  is  wholly  free  ? 
We  could  have  wished  the  examples 
to  have  been  more  at  length,  but  this 
from  the  form  of  the  work,  was 
perhaps  impracticable :  —  for  trea- 
tises on  music  we  therefore  prefer 
the  folio  size,  where  authorities  and 
examples  can  be  quoted  in  a  less 
condensed  form.  Dr.  Callcott's  re- 
putation as  a  composer  has  long 
Deen  established,  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions display  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  music,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  musical  effect; 
the  public  were  therefore  prepared 
to  expect  from  him  a  work  6f  con- 
siderable erudition  and  research,, 
and  in  the  Musical  Grammar  wq 
will  venture  to  say  they  will  not  be  ^ 
disappointed.  To  the  young  stu- 
dent this,  treatise  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly acceptable,  and  it  will  be 
referred  to  as  a  standard  authority 
by  the  jqau^ical  theorists  of  Eng-. 
land. 


♦  With  regard  to'  one  pf  the  examples  here  mentioned  by  Dr.  C.  **  Vouchsafe  O 
^ord/'  ive  are  inclined  £6  think  that  the  natural,  which  is  placed  after  the  double  G 
harp  in  the  7th  bar,  ought  only  to  remove  the  double  sharp,  and  to  leave  the  note  stiH 
trended  by  a  single  sharp,  though  we  believe  the  second  half  of  the  bar  is  usually 
Jayed  C  oaturaL 
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AftT*  11.  Inqutrv  Into  the  Requisite  Culttvatlon  and  PfetnU  State  of  the  JlrU  of  Be 
sign  In  England.    By  Prince  Hoar£«  8vo. 


BEFORE  we  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Hoare,  which,  as  caustic  reviewing 
is  now  in  fashion,  w^  of  course  in- 
tend to  do,  let  us  give  him  a  specu- 
lation of  our  own  to  find  fault  with 
in  revenge. 

Had  nothing  been  done  for  Art 
by  literary  panegyric,  by  systematic 
patronage,  or  by  public  institution, 
wlmt  course  woulcl  it  naturally  take  ? 
I.  In  order  to  find  a  market,  it 
would  begin  by  making  itself  the 
pandar  of  sensuality.  Thus  the  Eel-* 
gic  painters,  having  a  ]Seople  of 
nch  and  vulgar  gluttons  to  please, 
who  went  to  market  for  their  own 
dinners,  began  to  excel  in  still  life. 
Representations  of  game,  fish,  cauli- 
flowers, peaches,  of  saucepans  nice- 
ly scoured,  and  decanters  sparkling 
with  wine,  form  the  primary  sub- 
jects of  their  finished  art.  They 
pass  on  to  misers,  smoakers,  topers, 
and  Dutch  fairs ;  and  at  length  ac- 
complbh  the  delineation  of  pretty 
cook-maids,  and  of  the  loose  revelry 
of  the  music-house. 

In  all  this  progress  nature  not  art 
was  their  model,  llie  appeal  was 
to  every  man*s  own  eyes,  own  recol- 
lections, own  inclinations.  The 
people  required  no  teaching  to 
Know  what  the  painter  intended  to 
lepresent ;  no  artificial  culture  of 
the  intellect,  to  etijoy  those  groupes 
of  objects  which  he  had  imitated. 
The  subjects  of  his  pencil  were 
adapted  to  delight  such  spectators 
by  the  associated  ideas  they  tended 
to  excite.  Thus  a  school  of  art 
^  arose^  which  created  an  adequate 
demand  by  its  own  choice  of  topic  ; 
and  which  has  excelled  every  other 
school  in  fidelity  of  imitation.  For 
colouring,  for  finish,  for  mimetic 
drawings  (that  is  the  tracing  of  con- 
tour aa  it  is,  \v>K.  a$  it  should  be)  the 
i>iitcb  and  Flemish  painter^  are  at 
the  top  of  art. 

II.  Next  to  sensuality,  religion  is 


the  most  diffusive  passion  which  art 
can  flatter.  But,  unless  the  gods 
are  represented  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, they  do  not  act  on  the  fancy 
as  superior  bein^.  RembraDdt's 
Christ,  Saints  and  Apostles  are  or- 
dinary men  and  women.  Cabinet 
pictures  on  religious  subjects  bo 
where  please  and  strike  mudi. 
Observe  in  the  Dusseldorf  collec- 
tion those  delicate  masterpieces  of 
VanderweriF— -  approacli»  at  ibc 
entrance  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  the  sa(:raments  of  Poussio, 
in  which  a  pure  lofty  classical  cha- 
racter of  form  is  carried  further 

nay,  after  weeping  before  thatim- 
presbire  effort  of  pathetic  expres- 
sion, the  dead  Christ  of  Annilral 
Caracci,  not  long  ago  exposed  wiih 
the  Orleans  colTection  at  the  Ly- 
ceum in  the  Strand,  reflect bow 

little  of  that  sacred  awe  comes  upoa 
the  soul,  which  is  the  appropriate 
feeling  of  religion.  No  tingling  is 
felt  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  no  cen- 
tral shudder  thrills  athwart  the  breast, 
the  kpees  do  not  involuntarily  tot- 
ter, and  prompt  the  humbled  man  to 
drop  prostrate  before  the  hallowed 
forms,  at  wliich  he  gazes.  But  if 
one  of  those  gigantic  delineations, 
in  which  Caravaggio  delighted,  is 
executed  by  this  same  Annibal  Oir- 
racci,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  three 
Maries  at  the  Louvre,  not  only  the 
tear  starts  as  before,  but  one  lodb 
around  for  the  altar's  step  and  rail, 
to  kneel  and  cling  before  it  wiih 
unaffected  veneration.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  majestic  dimension. 

It  follows,  for  all  this  picture 
marshalling  is  but  part  of  a  syllo- 
gism, that  pnvate  demand  cannot 
call  forth  a  religious  school  pf  art. 
There  mu$t  be  huge  edifices  to  re- 
ceive such  paintings  jis  by  their 
vjistncss  are  adapted  to  overasr^ : 
altarpieces  cannot  be  accepted  liy 
the  private  rooms  even  of  palaces. 
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[n  order  to  stock  such  edifices,  as 
[:ould^  contain  tbem  with  effect, 
there  must  be  considerable  revenues 
to  expend  in  the  purchase  of  great 
n^orks. 

III.  After  learning  to  paint  beauty, 
ind  learning  to  paint  purity,  or  int- 
ellectual beauty,  by  the  use  of  those, 
zorporeal  indications  which  are 
lecessarily  associate  with  it,  the 
irtist  is  become  capable  of  heroic 
tainting.  He  can  take  off  an  indi- 
i^idual  form  knowably,  and  yet  omit 
ibose^accidents  of  nature,  and  those 
leteriorations  of  habit,  which  the 
raricaturist  would  select  for  promi- 
lence;  because  they  interfere  with 
ts  highest  purity  of  expression. 
The  portraits  of  heroes  and  states- 
nen,  when  thus  idolized,  and  ming- 
ed  in  the  representation  of  those 
nighty  incident^,  which  they  pro- 
voked and  directed,  form  the  most 
valuable  legacies  of  the  artist  to  pos« 
erity.  They  embody  to  the  me- 
nory  the  deeds  of  public  virtue, 
rhey  inspire  living  capacity  with 
emulation.  They  tend  to  transfer 
o  natural  personal  beauty  the  as- 
:endancy  over  human  ai&irs. 

Of  these  three  steps  in  the  pror 
;ress  of  art  no  one  can  safely  be 
emitted.  Unless  the  painter  begins 
^y  imitating  beautiful  nature  for  the 
ipprob^tion  of  the  sensualist,  he 
vill  never  learn  to  paint  naturally. 
Observe  the  drawings,  of  those 
French  exhibitors,  who  have  been 
copying  alternately  every  celebrat- 
ed '  statue  in  the  gallery  of  the 
joMvre ;  their  lines  of  contour  may 
>e  classical,  and  may  recall  to  the 
iutor'd  imagination  a  Medician  Ve- 
lus  at  every  nose,  and  a  JBelvedere 
ipolio  at  every  chin  :  but  they  will 
lot  recall  those  surrounding  living 
ympatbizing  forms,  before  Which 
mr  youth  glowed,  or  our  age  heaves 
i  sigh  of  regret ;  before  which  the 
ixed  eye  twinkles  in  order  to  molt- 
en into  finer  polish  the  covetous 
[aze.  Cold  as  the  poems  of  those 
nimics  of  antiquity,  who  lean   on 
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precedent  for  the  "speeches  of  Leo- 
nidas,  or  Medea's  bursts  of  anguish, 
are  the  representations  of  those 
drawers  by  profession,  who,  like 
Py^alion,  instead  of  living  nature, 
n^e  use  of  statues  to  admire,  to  co- 
lour and  to  imitate.  In  Angelica 
Kauffman's  pictures  you  may  count 
the  busts  in  her  apartment  and 
name  them  one  by  one :  the  whole 
French  school  seems  also  to  have 
studied  form,  not  in  flesh  an4  bloody 
but  in  plaster  of  Paris.  In  this  coun- 
try there  is  no  demand  for  licentious 
productions.;  of-  course  the  artist 
cannot  turn  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  purpose'of  maintenance,  if  he  is 
to  pass  it  properly,  that  is  in  the 
habitual  imitation  of  sensual  beauty. 
Our  societies  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  may  meritoriously  protract  tjie 
age  of  continence,  and  check  the 
infections  of  libertinism  ;  but  they 
narrow  the  market  of  art.  Where- 
ever  the  arts  have  flourished,  celi- 
bacy and  its  concomitant  vices  have 
been  known  to  abound.  The  tsiste 
for  art  has  every  where  operated  as 
an  aphrodisiac ;  a  sensual  propen- 
sity, a  contemplative  lust,  forms 
one  ingredient  of  our  admiration  of 
the  beautifuL  Transplant  a  bevy 
of  artists  to  Jamaica,  or  Paramaribo, 
surrounded  by  naked  nature  and 
honest  lasciviousness,  ^  they  will 
there  learn  to  copy  the  human  form 
in  all  its  varieties  of  age,  propor* 
tion,  race  and  attitude..  Confine 
them  to  London — ^they  will  only  at- 
tain to  be  face-painters.  Like  So- 
crates, they  may  produce  clad 
Graces ;  but  they  will  not,  like 
Polycletus,  execute  a  canon  of 
beauty  entire.  It  is,  as  Hume  says 
on  another  occasion,  needless  to 
dissemble :  famili^ize  gymnastic 
exercises  and  naked  shows,  stimu- 
late any  enthusiasm  for  animal 
beauty,  distribute  to  stripped  com- 
batants your  boxing,  wrestling,  run-' 
ning  and  swixpming  prizes,  encou« 
rage  a  critical  appreciation  of  figure, 
and  you  will  insensibly  instigate  to 
Z  z 
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anuchristian  practices ^but,  with- 
out a  profusion  of  such  exhibitions, 
jou  will  neither  evolve  real  connois- 
seurs in  arty  nor  elevate  the  artist  to 
Grecian,  excellence. 

The  remedy  for  that  sinful  luxu- 
riousness  of  eye,  which  is  so  much 
connected  with  the  education  of  a 
school  of  fine  art,  may  be  decorous- 
ly sought,  and  extensively  found, 
in  the  alliance  of  art  with  the  pre- 
vailing religion.  .  Reduce  the  num- 
ber of  its  temples,  one  half  suppose, 
preserving  the  vaster  and  more  pom- 
pous   monuments  of   architecture. 
Consolidate  the  suppressed  with  the 
retained  parishes,  not  with  respect 
to  the  clerical  revenues,  but  to  the 
parish-rates :  these  rates  will  then 
extend  over  a  sufficient  district  to 
accomplish  without  burdensomeness 
the  purchase   of  fine  altar-pieces. 
There  might  be  annual  lotteries  of 
art ;  many  parishes  subscribing  for 
tickets,  and  every  twentieth  parish 
obtaining  by  lot  some  prize-picture. 
Thus  a  creative  demand  could  be 
generated  for  religious  subjects,  ri- 
>alline  that  of  the  monastic  and  en- 
dowea    chapels   of  modem    Italy. 
With  the  demand,  the  number  of 
competitors  for  the  supply   would 
increase ;  and  with  the  number  of 
competitors  the  chance  for  indivi- 
dual greatness.   There  is  no  dsh^er 
now  of  that  stupid  idolatry,  which 
mistakes  the  image  for  the  being 
signified :  there  can  be  no  more  im- 
propriety in  representing  deity  by 
an  idea  of  the  eye  than  of  the  ear : 
those  Jews  were  consistent  in  their 
superstition   who  forbad   to    pro- 
nounce the  name  as  well  as  to  deli- 
neate the  figure  of  Jehovah.    Sub- 
limity in  art  has  usually  resulted 
from  carving  «r  painting  for  reli- 
gion :  and  has  been  carried  further 
in  the  attempt  to  make  worthy  re- 
presentations  of  our  own  divinities 
than  in  any  remains  of  antieht  art. 
We  have  inherited  firom  the  Greeks 
^  no  head  of  Jupiter  equal  to  the  Mo- 
^#s  of  Michael  Angeto.    The  Ma- 


donnas of  Raphael  and  Gaido  sur- 
pass  any  of  €he  Juntos,  or  Minenras, 
or  Muses,  who  might  have  been 
used  for  prototypes.  The  head  of 
Laocoon  has  often  served  for  a  suf- 
fering Christ ;  but  the  be&t  Christs 
are  far  superior  tc^  the  head  of  Lao- 
coon. 

Heroic  painting  and  sculpture 
are  already  mucn  patronized  in 
Great  Britain.  Every  distinguished 
writer,  or  patriot,  or  artist,  may  have 
his  portrait  painted  and  engraTed. 
The  illustrious  dead  are  snre  to  ob* 
tain  a  marble  monument  in  some 
one  of  those  cathedrals  which  re- 
ceive the  altars  of  our  hero-worship. 
The  busts  of  Fox  and  Pitt  are  or- 
dered by  the  dozen ;  but  the  baUt 
of  making  small  bronze  casts  m 
imitation  of  the  large  busts  is  not 

Stt  a  regular  trade,  as  among  the 
omans.  Medal-making  repots 
on  its  purest  basis,  the  demand  of 
the  people  ;  every  great  event  is  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Birmin?hain  artists; 
almost  every  remarkable  edifiqe  ia 
the  country  has  been  immortalized 
on  our  provincial  halfpence  ;  por- 
traits of  any  widely  popular  fevoui 
rite  are  embossed  on  pocket-piens. 
Statue    casting  is  not  yet  enough 

Eracticed.  If  a  statute  of  Nelson 
ad  been  modelled  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  and  casts  from  such  model 
had  been  offered  for  sale  by  soox 

33eciiic  foundery,  in  case  one  him- 
red  copies  were  bespoken ;  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  voluntaiv  de- 
mand would  have  defrayed  the 
"whole  ex  pence  of  the  enterpiixe; 
and  that  each  principal  city  and 
county  of  Great  Britain,  as  weQ  as 
several  West-India  islands,  woaU 
have  placed  his  image  in  some  pub- 
lic square.  Could  this  sort  of  de- 
^  mand  become  re^lar,  so  as  to  be- 
speak every  thira  year  some  new 
bronze  ornament  for  the  adapted  s- 
tuations  of  the  land,  the  quantity  of 
our  statues  would  shortly  be  rexj 
conspicuous. 

Other  sources  of  demand  ream 
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o  be  explored.  -  Our  agricultural 
ocieties  might  with  obvious  public 
itility,  order  bronze  oxen  and  hogs, 
Qodelled  on  the  most  perfect  indi- 
iduals  of  the  Bake  well  breeds,  to  be 
)Ut  up  in  the  ma/ket  crosses,  as  stand, 
rd  forms  to  teach  farmers  what  sort  of 
attle  to  buy.  The  animals  bequeath- 
dto  us  byancient  sculptors  may  ea- 
ily  be  excelled:  the  Farnese  du!1> 
he  sow  which  lies  by  the  Tiber  in  the 
fziicsLUj  the  rabbit  held  by  Politi- 
nus,  the  boar  of  Florence,  the  Con- 
tantinopolitan  horses  now  in  the 
dace  of  Carousel  at  Paris,  and  ev^ea 
he  steed  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are 
lot  shaped  after  tlie  finest  produc- 
ions  of  nature,  nor  are  they  good 
Ikenesses  of  the  originak  selected. 
Phe  delightcrs  in  pugilism  are  suf- 
iciently  numerous  and  rich  to  erect 
tatues  of  their  prize-fighters.  Why 
bould  not  the  shoulders  of  Big*  Ben 
»e  immortalized,  and  the  legs  ofthe 
iJhicken  ?  In  Greece  there  were 
ntbusiasls  of  human  beauty  in  all 
ts  variations  of  strength,  ac^ty, 
md  grace,  who  delighted  to  pre- 
erve  the  precise  forms  of  distin- 
ruished  athlets.  Every  mile-stone 
long  the  road  to  Elis  was  the  pedes- 
al  of  a  statue  of  some  victor  in  the 
>lympic  games.  It  is  less  difficult 
o  model  a  whole  man^  than  a  whole 
tatue.  The  best  made  amonff  our 
cruisers  should  be  invited  to  pillow , 
lis  back  upon  some  brick -earth, 
.nd  to  leave  the  impression  to  be 
un-dried,  and  multiplied  in  plaster, 
'rom  the  imitation  of  earthen  sta- 
ues,  so  obtained  piece-meal,  began 
he  sculpture  of  the  Greeks.  When 
ve  revert  to  nature  for  our  models, 
ve  shall  learn  to  equal  the  primitive 
:opyi$ts. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr 
loare  ;  and^  instead  of  considering^ 
he  manner  in  which  public  spirit 
nd  private  interest  may  best  be 
rought  to  co-operate  for  the  pro- 
lotion  of  art,  to  analyze  his  pecu* 
lar  projects  on  the  {fubject.   - 

The  first  chapter  endeavours  to 


prove,  what  no  one  doubts,  that  ex^* 
cellence  in  art  contributes  to  the 
fame  of  a  nation.  Much  fuss,  as 
usual,  is  made  about  the  Greeks ; 
and  passages  are  quoted  in  praise  ot 
the  Athenian  artists,  in  particular. 
Is  not  Athenian  art  overrated  ?  Phi- 
dias was  indeed  of  that  city,  and 
made  his  Minerva  there  ;  but  he 
was  more  of  a  goldsmith  than  a 
sculptor.  His  hollow  J upiter,  sixty 
feet  high,  with,  its  ivory  eye-brows 
aiid  golden  beard,  might  astonish 
Pausanias  and  Quintilian^  and  yet 
not  be  in  very  good  taste.  To  his 
Venus  Pliny  preferred  that  of  Sco- 
pas  the  Parian.  As  a  marble-statu* 
ary,  he  seems  to  have  been  excelled 
by  his  pupils  Alkamenes  and  Ago- 
racritus.  Glycon,  who  made  the 
unconqiierM  limbs  of  Hercules,  was 
of  Athens;  so  was  Praxiteles  and 
his  son  Cephissodorus.  Myron,  who 
excelled  in  cattle,  Praxias,  SaJpion^. 
Cleomenes,  Silanion  and  Xenophoi^ 
also  illustrated  the  Athenian  school. 

Of  these  nSimes  Praxiteles  was 
most  cdeb rated  among  the  antients : 
he  made,  says  Pliny,  puberan  ApoU 
liiiem^  subrtpcnti  lacerta  coniijius 
sagittd  insidlantenii  qucm  Saurocto* 
non  vocant*  In  the  villa  Albani  at 
Rome  a  statue  is  preserved  of  a 
young  Apo?lo  aiming  at  a  lizard, 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with 
this  description  of  Pliny,  that  one 
may  appreciate  by  it  the  excellence 
of  Praxiteles.  It  is  at  most  a  third 
rate  statue. 

Except  the  Hercules  of  Glycon, 
of  which  the  back  is  inferior  to  the 
fore-part,  no  one  of  the  very  fine 
remains  of  antient  art  is  Athenian* 
The  Laocoon  was  made  by  8cuip-« 
tors  from  Rhodes ;  and  so  was  the 
groupe,  including  the  Farnese  btlll^ 
commonly  supposed  to  represent 
Zethes  and  Amphion.  Both  the 
Antinousses  were  made  at  Rome  un» 
der  Hadrian.  The  Belvedere  Apol- 
lo, being  of  Italian  marble  of  Car- 
rara, is  certainly  an  Italian  and  not 
a  Greek  statue :  its  very  antiquity  is 
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liable  t6  question.  To  Scopas  of 
Paresis  ascribed  the  vast  groupe  of 
Niob'e  and  her  children.  Agathias 
of  Cphesus  made  'the  gladiator. 
The  Medicean  Venus  has  indeed 
been  joined  to  a  base,  on  which  is 
chipt  the  name  of  Cleomenes  of 
Athens ;  but  that  base  did  not  belong 
originally  to  the  statue ;  and,  as  the 
marble  is  like  that  of  the  Niobe,^  it 
is  perhaps  by  the  same  artist.  In 
shoiH,  were  the  palm  of  art  to  be 
bestowed  by  tlie  evidence  of  the  re- 
mains, and  not  by  the  testimony  of 
litei'ary"  panegyric,  it  would  be 
taken  from  the  Athenians ;  and  con- 
ferred on  that  school  of  important 
artists,  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor, 
who  flourishea  under  the  patronage 
of  Hadrian  and  his  successors,  in 
.Italy;  Every  thing  gets  most  prais- 
ed while  it  IS  a  new  subject  of  ad- 
miration ;  but  every  thing  getsbe^ 
executed,  after  the  multiplication 
of  experience. 

Tlie  second  chapter  treats  of  the 
influence  of  arts  on  morals.  Mr. 
Hoare  ingeniously  contends  that 
they  tend  to  refine  the  moral  taste, 
to  make  m^n  virtuosos  in  conduct, 
and  dilettanti  in  virtue.  The  bene- 
volent emotions  will  be  indulged  for 
tbeir  gracefulness  and  beauty  ;  the 
'odious  feelings  will  be  shunned  for 
their  deformity  and  ugliness. 

An  excursion  in  this  chapter  di- 
rects public  attention  to  a  project 
for  ft  dome  of  British  honor.  This 
purpose  would  be  more  cheaply 
answered  hy  opening  St.  Paul's  to 
historic  paintings.  It  is  however 
not  wise  to  place  pictures  and  sta- 
tues in  the  same  room  :  the  garish 
motley  hues  of  the  painter  contrast 
disagreeably  with  the  sober  uniform 
tints  of  the  statuary:  in  the  gallery 
of  Florence  every  visitor  must  have 
felt  the  interdestructive  effect  of  the 
mixture.  Mr.  Flaxman's  simple  and 
grand  project  of 'a  colossal  Britannia 
tniiviphans  at  Greenwich,  surpasses 
for  majesty  of  conc(?ption,  and  pu- 


rity of  eloquence,  the  scheme  of 
the  United  Academy. 

The  third  chapter  considers  the 
interference  of  public  authority  in 
support  of  the  plastic  arts.  In  diis 
chapter  Mr.  Hoare  says  dangerous 
things.  He  confounds  demand  with 
})atronage.  The  arts  cannot  flou- 
rish without  a  great  and  costly  de- 
mand :  but  they  can  flourish  without 
conceding  to  kings  and  ministers 
the  patronage  of  those  lectureships 
and  other  salaried  employments 
connected  with  artistical  institutions. 
Some  precautions  ought  to  be  taken 
against  party-ascendancy  in  such 
appointments  and  disappointments. 
But  the  public  should  promote  de- 
mand ;  it  should  expend  money  oa 
art  in  the  decoration  of  the  national 
edifices  with  systematic  and  unin- 
termitting  liberality.  Every  county 
ought  to*  bespeak  for  the  sbire-haU 
historic  paintings  or  basso-relievos 
of  the  events  locally  conspicuous. 
Every  fresh  incident  of  our  history 
shotm  be  recorded  in  prize  pictures. 
Surely  an  annual  lottery  to  consist 
of  guinea  tickets,  and  to  distribute 
pictures  Vorth  one  hundred  guineas 
each  aipong  the  venturers  would 
succeed.  That  size  of  painting 
which  is  adapted  for  common  din- 
ing rooms  should  be  chiefly  select- 
ed, and  a  committee  of  dilettanti 
might  be  intrusted  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  paintings  to  bedrann 
for.  The  art  which  gfows  up  un- 
der the  encouragement  of  a  prince 
may  find  in  a  Hadrian  or  a  Lewis 
XIV.  an  efficacious  patron  ;  but  it  is 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  individual 
volition,  it  may  be  employed  to 
deify  an  Antinous,  or  to  insult  Eu- 
rope. The  art,  w!iich  grows  out  of 
the  concurring  demand  of  a  wealthy 
nation,-  taught  by  iti  exemplarr 
classes  to  prefer  that  furniture, 
which  art  manufactures,  to  all  other 
luxuries  of  parade,  is  more  stabile, 
securer  of  eventual  excellence, 
purer  ia  tts  moral  tendency,  more 
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independent  in  its  instructions/ and 
more  diffusive  oC  gratification. 
'  An  important'observation  occurs 
n  this  chapter  (ps  71.)  that  pa])^ing 
ligh  prices  for  the  works  of  an- 
ient and  foreign  artists «  is  not  an 
encouragement,  but  a  discourage* 
nent  to^  rising  English  art.  He 
rho  furnishes  his  saloon  with  home- 
nade  pictures  has  done  much  to  pa- 
ronize  a  British  manufactory  of 
mintings ;  but  he  who  imports  fo- 
ei^n  ware,  though  he  snuld  ex- 
librt  better  specimens,  has  inter- 
iered  both  by  his  practice  and  ex- 
ample against  domestic  production 
.na  demand.  If  every  gentleman 
irho  has  a  room  to  furnish  wonid  re- 
gularly content  himself  with  an 
Cngli^h  gallery  of  paintings,  and 
:eep  selling  off  the  worst,  we  sbould 
lOt  have  half  a  century  to  wait  fbr 

Voltcrra,  a  Diego  Velasqjiez,  and 

Rubens. 

The  Shakespeare  Gallery  is  cen- 
ared  as  furnishing  but  a  mimen- 
»ry  employment  to  the  artists  who 
eserted  portraiture  for  ideal  beauty, 
'he  scheme  was  good,  bg^  it  lasted 
>olong.  Let  it  be  the  work  of  a  sin- 
!e  season  to  illustrate  one  great 
oet  or  historian,  of  the  country  : 
!t  a  splendid  edition  of  his  work 
reserve  and  scatter  in  engravings 
le  more  fortunate  productions .  of 
le  pencil ;  let  an  eventual  auction 
isperse  the  exhibition  and  indem- 
ify  the  expenditure.  The  wider 
le  pictures  wander,  .the  oftener 
ley  change  hands,  the  better ;  so 
ucb  sooner  will  the  bad  perish, 
id  the  good  be  precious  and  cele- 
-ated.  It  is  false  that  an  tkrtist 
ust  die  for  his  works  to  attain  a 
gh  value:  only  let  him  work  well, 
ondon,  and  Paris,  and  Moscow 
nd  to  Canova  for  his  statues,  and 
ly  the  price  of  an  antique. 

flash  and  wholly  unfounded 
sections  occur  at  pages  78 
id  90,  about  the  moral  dignity 
id  tendency  of  art  in  the  repub- 
;8  of  Greece.    Antient  art  wa»  no- 


tbriously  the  pandar  pf  sensuality, 
beyond  all  mrodern  instanpe.  Our 
airthor  recommends  (p.  95)  that  a 
professor  of  drawing  be  attached  to 
each  university,  as  a  mean  of  dif-' 
fusing  among  rich  young  men  the 
elements  of  taste  in  art,  This  pro- 
ject deserves  some  discussion;  the 
schools  of  art  may  quite  as  expe- 
diently be  placed  at  Oxford  or  Cam-  t^ 
bridge,  as  at  London :  but  in  tliis  case 
the  ^reat  galleries  of  art,  the  .pro- 
ductions of  ancient  and  foreign  mas* 
ters,.must  be  removed  from  the  me- 
tropolis to  the  country,  with  much 
-  loss  of  amusement  to  the  dilettanti, ^ 
and  with  the  greater  loss  of  all  the 
.  effect  such  collections  produce  in 
popularizing  a  passion  for  art. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  pf  the  annual 
exhibition  at  Somerset  House.  Here 
Mr.  Hoare  is  more  at  home  than  in 
the  history  of  foreign  art. 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  genius 
of  the  English  for  the  arts.  In  this 
respect  all  nations  can  be  rendered 
alike.  By  genius  is  meant  prospec- 
tive excellence.  Among  a  hundred 
individual^  born  any  where  the  pro- 
portion of  capacity  is  nearly  the 
same.  Of  a  hundred  persons  brought 
up  to  painting,  ten  probably  will 
acquire  the  skill  which  enables  them 
to  forsake  the  decoration  of  tei- 
waiters,  inn-signs,  and  furniture, 
for  picture-painting.  Of  these  ten 
one  perhaps  will  attain  a  name  in 
art.  So  that  there  must  be  habitual 
employment  and  maintenance  for  a 
hundred  painters  to  obtain  one  good 
one.  Good,  painters,  who  work  in 
concert,  improve  by  one  another's 
experience.  The  English  painte^rs 
are  not  enough  gregarious;  the 
Italians  were  otherwise.  The  Eng- 
lish painters  have  several  bad  ha- 
bits :  thev  we  too  fond  of  placing 
their  models  in  a  catching  light :  in 
consequence  of  which  they  know 
not  how  to  imitate  a  natural  open- 
air  daylight.  In  some  of  our  best 
paintings  the  figures  have  this  dun- 
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Seon*Iike  illumination^  this  piebald 
utter  of  light  and  shade,  while  the 
scenery  lies  abroad,  where  light  has 
free  ar-cess  from  every  side.  They 
are  too  fond  of  north  windows  ^  in 
consequence  q{  which  they  work  in 
a  bluer  day  light  than'  is  natural, 
and  are  tempted  either  to  employ 
the  oranige  hues  to  excess  by  wnich 
their  carnations  are  jaundiced  ;  or  to 
imitate  the  leaden  twilight  colour- 
ing before  them.  Pictures  are 
usually  painted  in  London  for  the 
engraver.  The  portrait  of  some 
demagogue,  the  victory  of  some 
fleet,  or  the  frontispiece  for  some 
poem,  are  the  quotidian  occupa- 
tions of  art.  Strong  li^ht  and  shade, 
few  half  tints,  truth  ot  contour,  ab- 
sence of  detail,  these  are  the  fea- 
tures which  the  engraver  solicits. 
Equal  illumination^  soft  contrasts, 
ideal  beauty,  significant  minutise,* 
would  render  his  task  more  difficult. 
The  whole  character  of  English  art 
has  suffered  from  this  cause.  The 
execution  of  the  English  painters 
is  often  affectedly  coarse ;  their 
blotches  of  colouring  arc  incompa- 
tible with  the  expression  of  softness ; 
the  petals  of  a  rose,  the  bosom  of 
teauty,  the  polish  of  an  eye-ball 
become  leprous  under  their  touch. 
This  mode  of  painting  is  proper  in 
play-house  scenery,  in  cielings,  in 
altar-pieces,  and  wherever  a  distant 
view  b  implied :  but  for  cabinet 
pictures  destined  to  adorn  small  a- 
partmentSy  i(  is  notoriously  disa- 
greeable. 

The  colouring  of  many  of  our 
painters  is,  from  chemical  causes 
apparently,  very  fugacious:  in  an 
^mosphere  which  dries  paintslowly, 
there  is  great  danger,  especially 
when  the  colours  are  ajjy^ied  iu 
thick  blotches,  least  the  mineral 
substances  employed  sliould  act 
i^pon  oni*  another.  The  mcchani- 
Ciil  parts  of  art  all  require  their  ap- 
propriate atteni  ion.  When  a  higher 
character  of  art  shall  be  attainetl, 
;here  will  be  po  w^nt  of  public  en- 


couragement. Painters  turn  of 
too  much  work  to  do  it  always  well, 
and  then  complain  that  trash  isna- 
ther  admired,  nor  paid. 

A  section  occurs  on  the  criticisoi 
of  foreign  writers.  Passages  about 
climate  are  quoted  from  Winkle- 
man.  There  are  two  causes  why 
art  is  more  popularly  valued  in  tk 
south  of  Europe  than  in  the  north. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mtiltitudeaie 
more  ignorant-,  now  the  unlettei'd 
can  enfoy  art  andean  enjoy  the  the- 
atre  :  out  literature  supjplies  a  rival 
gratification  in  the  reaaing  nations, 
which  operates  as  a  substitute.  In 
the  second  place,  the  people  of  tfae 
south  are  more  lascivious ;  and  ait 
administers  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
provocation  of  the  amorous  passions. 
Art  is  the  idolater  of  beauty,  the 
tutor  ofgfi-ace,  the  remembrancer 
of  pleasure,  the  foe  of  chastity,  the 
consoler  of  exhaustion. 

Next  occurs  a  sketch  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  arts  of  design  iu 
England. 

A  conclusion  somewhat  eloquent 
sums  u]|fe|the  previous  argument. 

We  fike  this  book  better  for  it> 
topic  than  its  execution.  Of  tbe 
literature  of  art  tio  knowledge  is 
displayed ;  works  of  first  rate  raloe 
have  wholly  escaped  the  perusal  (rf 
the  author,  and  numerous  errors  rf 
fact  and  opinion,  long  since  over- 
thrown, are  incidentzilly  repeatnL 
In  the  criticisms  there  is  little  pfe- 
cision  :  it  matters  not  whether  a  cri- 
tique  be  depretiatory  or  panegyr- 
cai,  provided  it  allows  the  excel- 
lence that  is  there,  and  strikes  at 
the  real  faults.  Vague  imlefinite 
unintelligible  praise  and  btaaie  i» 
the  bane  of  art ;  nobodj-  can  im- 
prove by  it,  either  in  judginjr,  ©rm 
working.  We  are  gra!ef|ii,  ho«- 
ever,  tor  the  zeal  displayed  in  a 
fine  cause,  for  the  feeling  kindled 
by  a  worthy  object,  for  |he-  indu>- 
tr3^  spent  on  a  noble  purpose;  it  i* 
something  to  have  a  taste  Jar,  it  is 
more  to  have  a  taste  in  aitl     Sm>  J 
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f  done  que  kgaut  ?  says  DiderSt  in 
U  E^ays  on  Painting,  Vne/acili^ 
\  acfmsCf  fjar  des  experiences  reite- 
its  J  a  saisir  le  vraietle  boUj  avec  la 
Tconstance  qui  le  rend  beau^  et  d^en 
Ire promptement  et  vioement  toucht 

iRT.  in.  Eitayi  on  tie  Anatomy  of  Exfiretiion  m  PahUmg.    By  Chaelis  Bill. 

4to.  pp.  186. 


Si  les  experiences  qui  dit/rminent  le 
Jugement  sont  prisentes  ila  mimoire 
on  aura  le  gout  eclair e:  si  la  menfoire 
en  est  passie^  et  qu'il  rien  reste  que 
P  impression,  on  aura  le  tact,  Vin- 


'impression, 
stinct. 


IN  a  fine  spirit  of  allegoiy,  the 
culptors  of  antiquity  represented 
k  as  one  of  the  labours  of  Apollo 
D  flay  Marsyas :  they  wereidesirous 
f  inculcating  that  the  artist  of .  ge« 
lius  must  not  loathe  the  knife  of  the 
natomist;  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
he  expression  of  beauty,  grace, 
.nd  feeling,  to  know  the  surface  of 
he  human  skin,  the  muscles  beneath 
Qust  be  examined,  and  the  bones. 
Vnatomy  is  the  eranunar  of  that 
anguage,  in  which  the  arts  of  de- 
sign address  the  eye.  Observation 
cnows  not  where  to  fix  for  the  cha« 
'acterjzing  phenomena  of  move- 
nent,  gesture,  and  passion;  it  can- 
not seize  with  intuitive  Quickness 
the  precise  expressions  ot  superfi- 
cial nature;  unless  directed  in  its 
search  by  a  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
The  effects  produced  on  the  body 
by  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
would  very  frequently  be  referred  to 
a  wrong  cause,  did  not  the  analysis 
of  the  dissecting  school  come  in  aid 
of  the  eye  of  the  painter. 

These  essays  have  for  their  ob- 
ject, to  inforce  and  illustrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  anatomical  studies  to  the 
artist,  and  to  the  critic  of  art.  •  The 
uses  of  anatomy  to  the  painter,  the 
faults  into  which  artists  may  be  be- 
trayed by  an  exclusive  study  of 
the  antique,  the  inconveniences  and 
meMts  of  the  academy  figure,  indi- 
vidually, .  or  in  composition,  are 
cAsidered  in  the  introductory  es- 
«ay,  which  terminates  with  a  caution 
against  the  ambitious  display  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge:  this  is  some- 
times a  cause  of  caricature. 

The  second  essay  treats  ^f  the 

^kuU  and  form  of  the  head,    and 


traces  iu  character  at  different  ages, 
in  infancy,  in  manhood,  in  decay. 
It  is  justly  observed,  that  the  length 
of  the  skull  in  children,  is  from  the 
forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head ; 
but  that  in  the  adult  figure,  the 
perpendicular  diameter  is  found  to 
nave  increased  in  a  Greater  propor. 
tion  than  the  longer  horizontal  dia- 
meter. Infants  have  flat,  men  have 
high  skulls.  It  deserves  notice  that 
this  infantine  shape  of  skull,  is 
more  or  less  a  national  feature.'  The 
assortment  of  hats,  with  which  a 
shopkeeper  is  well  stocked  at  Pans, 
if  transported  to  Amsterdam,  are 
too  small  for  sale.  The  Dutch  have 
flat,  the  French  have  high  skulls. 
The  antient  sculptors  give  to  Sile- 
nus  a  flat,  and  to  Apollo  a  higk 
skull.  Are  these  conformations 
connected  respectively  with  the  cor- 

f>oreal  habits  6f  sottishness  and  sa- 
acity,  or  with  the  intellectual  ha- 
bits of  phlegm  and  irritability? 
Have  they  no  physiognomical  cha- 
racter at'all;  and  do  they  depend 
merely  on  such  principles  as  a  f aur 
ora  brownsktn? 

The  third  essay  sketches  and  enu- 
merates the  muscles  of  the  face, 
both  in  men  and  animals.  The  ex- 
quisite accompanying  plates  are 
necessary  to  give  any  idea  of  this 
dissertation. 

The  fourth  essay  treats  of  the 
expression  of  passion  in  the  coun- 
tenance, both  of  men  and  animals, 
and  wfesses  facility  of  expression  as 
an  important  ingredient  of  beauty. 

The  fifth  essay,  or  as  it  is  num- 
bered by  the  printer  the  sixth,  will 
afford  an  interesting  passage. 

**  IT. has  often  been  observed  that 
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theire  is  in  the  features  of  an  impas<(ioned 
countenance,  a  consent  and  accordance 
of  expression.  It  is  not  upon  a  single 
feature  that  the  emotion  operates,  but  the 
nvholc  face  is  marked  with  expression^ 
all  the  ino>:ements  of  which  are  consen- 
taneous. This  is  referable  to  tfome  cause 
.  operating  generally  on  the  tone  and  state 
of  the  frame,  the  particular  expression 
of  individual  emotion  being  distinguished 
by  the  action  and  determination  of  par- 
ticular features. 

'*  Taking  indifference  as  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  great  classes  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  clas^  of  sensations 
above  this  line  are  weak  compared  with 
fhose  below*  The  simple  sensations  of 
pleasure,  before  they  are  heightened  and 
diversified  by  the  multiplied  associations 
of  mental  affection,  are  soft  and  gentle  in 
tlieir  nature.  The  class  of  painful  sensa- 
tions is  very  different  in  character :  they 
are  powerful  and  overwhelming;  they 
are  meant  as  our  guardians  and  protectors 
against^  danger  and  death,  and  operate 
wiih  resistless  force.  The  pleasurable 
sensations  induce  a  langu^a  and  delight, 
and  partake  of  the  quality  of  indulgence 
aad  relaxation;  thepainrul  excite  to  the 
most  violent  tension,  ai>d  make  all  the 
muscular  frame  start  into  convulsive  ac- 
tion. . 

"  The  emotions  and  passions  of  the 
soul,  grounded  originally  on  these  great 
classes  of  sensation,  raised  and  increased 
by  the  mingling  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
the  combinations  br  analogous  and  asso- 
ciated images  of  delight  or  of  danger, 
take  (heir  great  constitutional  traits  of 
expression  from  the  general  tone  of  plea* 
sure  or  of  pain. 

"  In  pain,  the  body  is  exerted  to  vio- 
lent tension,  and  all  the  emotions  and 
passions  wh^ch  are  allied  to  pain,  or  h«i^'e 
their  origin  and  foundation  in  painful 
sensations,  have  distinctly  ihis  cliajarter 
Jn  common,  that  there  is  tension,  or  a 
start  into  exertion  and  tremor,  the  effect 
of  universal  and  great  excitement.  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  recollected, 
that  all  the  passions  of  thivclass.  some 
more  immediately,  others  more  iJHrect- 
Jy,  produce  a  loss  of  tone,  exhaustion, 
and  debility,  fro  mover  exertion. 

«'  On  the  other  hand,  as  pleasure  is 
characterized  by  languor,  sofl  tranquility, 
and  relaxation  from  bodily  exertion,  all 
the  emotions  related  to  it,  or  deducible 
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from  pleasurable  sensations,  are  c&anc- 
teriz^  by  the  prevailing  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, by  a  degree  of  inacrtion,  and  as  it 
were  fbrgetlulness  of  bodily  exeftioa, 
and  ao  indulgence  in  mental  contBospia- 
turn,  f^he  contempUtion  of  beauty,  cr 
the  admiration  of  soft  music,  produces  a 
sense  of  languor ;  the  body  reclines,  the 
lips  are  half  opened,  the  eyes  have  a 
softened  lustre  from  tlie  falling  of  the  eye- 
lids, the  breathing  is  slow,  and  from  the 
absolute  neglect  of  bodily  sensation,  and 
the  temporary  interruption  of  respiratioa, 
there  is  a  frequent  low  drawn  sigh. 

''  To  the  distinction  now  suggested, 
an  objection  may  occur  from  the  debility 
of  fear,  and  the  high  exhilaration  of  joy. 
A  more  particular  examination,  how- 
ever, will  confirm  the  argument  by  these 
very  illustrations.  We  shall  have  ooa- 
sion  to  see,  in  considering  ther  individual 
passions,  that  there  is  much  variety  ia 
the  expression  of  fear;  and  that  wfaefe 
the  alarmed  senses  are  accompanied  by  a 
strong  efibrt  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  approaching  danger,  there  is  relax- 
ation, or  weakness  of  the  bodily  frame. 
Where  there  is  dread  of  bodily  pain  and 
suffering,  the  body  is  energetic  and  fiill 
of  action;  while  the  distraction  c^  doubt, 
the  effort  to  comprehend,  and  a  sense  oJF 
supernatural  and  resistless  power,  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic states  of  which  the  humaa 
frame  is  susceptible. 

"  S^y  ^'^  distinguishaUe  from  pleasure. 
It  consists  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of 
gratification,  as  in  the  delight  occasioned 
by  the  conviction  that  the  long  expected 
pleasure  is  within  our  reach,  and  by  the 
iiveiy  review  of  the  enjoyment  which  is 
now  decked  out  and  adorned  in  its  most 
favoured  and  alluring  shape.  A  certain 
sensation  of  want  is  mingled  in  the  feeling 
of  joy;  a  recollection  of  the  alternate 
hopes  and  fears  viriiich  formerly  distracted 
the  mind,  as  contrasted  with  the  imme- 
diate assurance  of  gratificatioit. 

'/  But  laughter  may  also  seem  to^  at 
variance  with  the  leading  principles  of 
my  arrangement  of  the  passions.-  Hlra 
also,  however,  we  find  another  confir-  \ 
mation  of  our  leading  principle.  Is  there 
any  tension  or  exertion  when  a  smile 
plays  upon  the  lips  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
Softn^'  and  languor  spread  over  the 
countenance,  most  especially  when  tha 
smile  is  of  admiration,  of  love,  or  of  be« 
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levolence.  Even  when  the  fancy  is- 
ickled  by  something  incongruous  and  ri* 
iicuioos,  the  violent  laughter  which  foU 
ows  h  noUung  more  than  an  involuntary 
ind  convulsive  state  of  the  respiratory 
ijmni  and  muscles  of  the  face,  the  effect 
>r relaxation,  not  of  energetic  action, 
ind  it  proceeds  sometimes  to  a  debility  of 
he  muscles,  so  universal  that  we  can  with 
lifficulty  keep  our  feeU 

"  Although  I  have  attempted  here  to 
luggest  a  leading  principle  for  an  ar- 
angement  of  the  passions,  I  do  not  now 
ntend  to  follow  any  very  systematical 
vder  in  the  hints  vvhich  I  mean  to  throw 
mt. 

"  We  hav^  already  had  occasion  to 
emark,  that  the  expression  which  is 
peculiarly  human,  affects  chiefly  the  an- 
;le  of  the  mouth  and  the  imier  extremity 
»f  the  eyebrow.  And  it  is  to  the^e  points 
hat  we  ha\»e  chiefly  to  attend  in  ail  our 
ibservations  concerning  the  expression 
rf  passion.  These  are  the  most  move- 
ible  parts  of  the  face:  to  these  points  the 
ousclesare,  as  it  were,  concentrated; 
.nd  it  is  accordingly  upon  the  changes 
vhich  they  undergo,  that  expression  is 
cknowledged  chiefly  to  depend. 

'*  To  demonstrate  bow  important  thes^ 
mints  oflhe  features  are,  we  liave  only 

0  make  that  experiment  which  Peter  of 
i^ortona  made  before  Francis  the  First  of 
''ranee ;  to  sketch  a  placid  countenance, 
ind  touch  lightly  with  the  pnncil  the 
;ng1e  of  the  iips  ^nd  the  inner  extremity 
tf  the  eyebrows. '  By  elevatmg  or  de- 
iresning'the^e,  we  shall  quickly  convey 
he  expression  of  grief  or  of  laughter. 

"  These  parts,  however,  ana  all  the 
eatures  of  an  impassioned  countenance, 
lave  an  accordance  with  each  other. 
Vhen  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  de- 
pressed in  grief,  the  eyebrows  are  not 
levated  at  the  outer  angles,  as  in  laugh- 
er. When  a  smile  plays  around  the 
Qouth,  or  the  cheek  is  elevated  in  laugh- 
er, the  brows  are  not  raised  as  in  gnef. 
The  characters  of  such  opposite  passions 
re  so  distinct,  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
bined w^here  there  is  true  and  gentiine 
imotioli.  When  we  see  them,united  by 
hose  who  have  a  ludicrous  controul  over 
heir  muscles,  the  expression  is  farcical 
nd  ridiculous.  It  never  is  by  the  affec- 
ion  of  an  individual  feature  that  emotion 

1  truly  expressed;  there  must  be  a  con- 
ent  and  accordance  of  expression  in  the 


whole  countenance  systematized  (if  the 
expression  be  allowable)  and  united  by 
tlie  general  tone  of  tension-  or  relax* 
ation.*' 

The  sixth  and  concluding  essay 
considers  the  economy  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  it  relates  to  express 
sion  and  character  in  painting.  It 
treats  of  the  veins,  the  bones  an4 
muscles,  and  of  the  power  of  exer- 
cise in  giving  form  and  elegance  to 
the  figure,  of  the  positions  which 
are  most  natural  and  of  the  attitudes 
which  are  most  characteristic. 

This  book  will,  we  doubt  nof^ 
produce  a  beneticial  change  in  the 
method  of  study  adopted  by  the 
Enelish  painters.  It  will  turn  them 
back  from  the  statue  to  life,  from 
the  antique  to  nature..  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  praisinp;  Michael  Anr 
gelo  at  the  expense  of  Raphael,'  has 
^iven  a  fashion  in  London  to  tlje 
iaults  of  that  artist.  Some  mo- 
dern artists,'^  in  their  drawinp^s, 
caricature  the  expression  of  strength 
and  movement,  m  order  to  attain 
the  vague  grandeur,  aud  antique 
freedom  of  his  manner.  Sublimity 
and  energy  is  of  easier  acquirement 
than  grace  and  beauty.  Raphael 
had  the  early  education  of  a  Dutch 
painter.  He  was  compelled  by  his 
father  to  finish  up  his  pottery  mi- 
nutely. Under  Pietro  Pci*ugino  he 
had 'no  models  but  in  the  surround- 
ing nature ;  aiid  had  a  master  who 
panited  v^itk  the  anxious  precision 
of  an  Albrccht  Durer.  He  wrought , 
abroad,  he  copied  life,  and  paid  his 
models  with  his  love:  and  thus  he 
attained  a  truth  of  contour,  a  fami- 
liar humanity  of  form,  and  a  suavity 
of  expression,  whiph  without  his 
heart  and  his  figure,  ho  would  have 
wanted  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing. He  coufa  irradiate  his  model 
at  a  glance  with  reciprocal  affec- 
tion. Poussia  and  Barry  have  dis- 
played in  their  paintings  more  than 
the  intellect  of  Raphael;  they  have 
shown  a  predilection  for  the  beau- 
tiful as  perpetual,  and  a  recollectioq 
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of  the  antique  more  incessant;  yet 
these  truly  classical  painters,  bow 
feebly,  compared  with  Raphael, 
they  stir  the  soul!  The  forms, 
which  lie  flatf  on  their  canvas  may 
be  heroes,  may  be  gods ;  but  they 
swim  before  us  like  the  images  of  a 
magic  lantern,  or  the  spectres  of 
Elysium,  without  any  impression  of 
reality.  While  in  Raphael's  works 
every  figure  is  humanized,  by 
means  of  those  details  which  yon 
copters  of  w^x  and  piaster  had  ne- 
ver observed.  In  the  school  of 
Athens,  or  in  the  village  on  fire, 
we  alike  feel  at  home,  and  among 
men.  Let  him  even  call  down  from 
heaven  the  imagined  form  of  that 
angel  which  scourges  Heliodorus 
from  the  temple,  we  partake  its 
holy  indignation,  we  see  it  has  a 
soul.  That  Raphael  unlearnt  at 
Rome  the  Dutchness  of  his  early 
manner,  may  be  admitted ;  but  that,, 
wherein  he  surpassed  4ie  artists  who 
had  studied  wnoUy  at  Rome,  arose 
from  early  industry  consecrated  to 
the  punctilious  imitation  of  living 
nature. 

Lebrun  and  Watelet  among  the 
French,  have  written  books  analo- 
gous to  this,  as  far  as  the  definition 
of  pasrionate  eicpression  forms  a« 
part  of  its  object;  but  they  have 
not  displayed  that  profound  anato- 
mical science,  wnich  is  here  so 
successfully  employed  in  the  cor- 
rect delineation  of  the  pathetic 
symptoms.  Lebrun's  p^sions  are 
'  all  caricatured,  and  all  theatrical; 
they  excite  the  idea  of  men  and  wo- 
men making  faces;  they  are  gazed 
at  like  the  orazen  masks  tlug  up  in 
th^  theatre  of  Herculaneum;  this 
snivels  and  that  grins;  but  nobody 
suspects  a  brain  within  of  stimula- 
ting the  contorsion. 

Mr.  Bell's  work  merits  high  praise : 
it  is  full  of  good  sense,  containing 
much  sound  inference  from  original 
observation :  ;t  may  be  less  eloquent 
than  the  verbiage  of  his  French  pre- 
dfcccssors,  but  ^,  is  more  instructive 


and  more  unprejudiced*  The  es« 
sential  character  of  that  ideal  fom 
which  the  antique  sculptors  bafs 
bequeathed  to  us,  as  the  canon  of 
human  beauty,  is  placed  by  our 
author  in  its  overcharging  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  peculiarly  ho- 
man.  We  suspect  tnere  is  much 
of  local  nature  in  the  favourite  fea^ 
tures.  A  forehead  might  be  high- 
er, a  chin  less  fleshy,  a  profile  more 
protuberant,  aline  from  the  noie* 
tip  to  the  summit  of  the  forehead 
more  sinuous  than  those  of  i»t 
Greek  statuaries,  without  any  sa- 
crifice of  that  expression  whico  be« 
comes  a  Hermes,  a  Mars^  or  ao 
Apollo.  Anacreon  praises  eye- 
brows that  meet,  Lavater  praises 
eye-brows  separated  by  a  wide  in* 
terval.  Was  Anacreon  prejudiced 
by  the  iace  of  his  Batbyllus,  or  was 
Lavater  ignorant  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  feature?  Probably  both 
preferred  from  habit  a  feature  k^ 
cally  frequent.  On  the  Torso  the 
muscle  called  iztissiinus  dorsi  is 
unusually  apparent  Some  water- 
.man  no  doubt  served  as  a  model  to 
the  sculptor;  for  iu  rowing  this 
muscle  is  especially  exerted.  Wio. 
kelman  therefore  ought  to  baPs 
^Iguessed  that  this  torso,  when  en- 
tire, was  the  statue  of  a  sea-god. 
Its  back  is  adapted  for  a  Palemon, 
who  holds  an  oar  in  his  hand.  Yet 
the  artist  may  have  copied  a  spedfic 
individual,  unaware  of  the  expres- 
sion indicated.  Beauty  of  form 
cannot  be  entirely  settled  and  de- 
termined until  the  expression  ne- 
cessarily associated  with  each  several 
shape  of  feature  shall  have  been  as- 
certained. The  aquiline,  the  strut, 
and  the  snub  nose,  are  no  doubt  cod> 
catenated  by  nature  with  distinct 
tendencies  of  body  or  mind ;  y  et  tbi 
artist  could  not  easily  give  a  leasoa 
for  preferring  in  certain  ciicum-. 
stances  the  one  or  the  other.  Look 
with  an  all-seeing  eye  at  nature, 
record  precisely  the  inferences  of 
observation,    and  at  length    soo^ 
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cknowledged  rules  will  result  re- 
itive  to  the  appropriation  of  phy- 
iog^nomical  feature :  but  as  vet  there 
I  much  of  arbitrary  in  the  allots* 
lent.  The  wisest  practice  for  a 
ainter  is  to  sdect  among  the  well- 
isaged  of  bis  acquaintance^  such 
eads  for  the  models  of  bis  histori- 
al  characters,  as  agree  in  natural 
isposition  with  the  individuals  to 
e  personated  on  the  canvas. 
Too  much  reverence  is  shown  by 
ur  author  for  the  name  of  Winkel- 
lan,  whose  judgment  was  not  wor- 
ly  of  his  parade  of  reading,  or  of 
is  opportunities  of  experience: 
iibsequent  criticism  has  often  had 
"}  -smile  at  the  errors  of  his  hasty 
rudition  and  hastier  enthusiasm. 


Some  obligations  may  be  traced  oc- 
casionally to  professor  Camper, 
whose  volume  was  so  well  translated 
by  Dr.  Cogan.  The  plates  with 
which  this  work*  is  illustrated,  are 
no  less  beautiful  than  instructive, 
and  will  contribute  to  prolong  the 
delight  of  perusal,  and  tb  render 
memorable  the  variiety  of  precept: 
tliey  are  not  however  always  con- 
fined to  agreeable  subjects  of  imiu- 
tion. 

Detectique   patent  nervi:    trepidapque 

sine  ulla 
Pelle  micant  venae :  salientia  viscera  pos- 

sis 
£t  perlucentes  numerare  in  pectore  fi« 

bras. 


^RT.  IY«  -^n  Enquiry  Into  the  Changes  of  Taste  in  Landscape  Gardening.  To  which 
are  addedf  Some  Observations  on  Its  Theory  and  Practice^  tnclvtBng  a  Defence  of  tha 
Art,     By  H.  Repton,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  174f. 


ONE  of  the  most  happy  applica- 
ionsof  taste,  to  an  object  calculated 
3  bestow  pleasure  of  the  most  ex- 
2nsive  and  durable  kind,  is  that 
rhich  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
ractice  of  ornaa»ental  gardening. 
)n  this  subject,  as  on  all  others 
onnected  with  the  fine  arts,  which 
epend  more  upon  the  refinement' 
f  feeling  than  upon  any  precise 
ules,  we  meet  with  many  rude  and 
wkward  atteu^pts  at  improvement, 
^hich  frequently  deform  rather  than 
mbellish.  We  may,  however,  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  in  this  art  a 
:radual  progress  towards  perfection, 
hat  our  judy^mentwilf  become  more 
latured  respecting  its  principles, 
nd  that  as  experiments  are  multi« 
>Iied,  we  shall  become  more  expert 
n  practice,  better  able  to  judge  of 
he  effect  of  our  designs,  and  more 
kilful  in  the  means  of  carrying  these 
lesigns  into  execution.  To  this  state 
t'e  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the 
rtof  ornamenting  grounds  has  ar- 
ived  in  this  country:  as  there  is  no 
>lace  where  it  has  been  more  exten- 
ively  practised,  or  where  its  princi- 


ples have  h%en  move  scientifically 
studied.  «  On  such  subjects  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  between  the 
mere  daprice  of  fashion,  and  a  relBil 
improvement  of  taste,  yet  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  what  has  been 
designated  by  the  title  of  English 
gardening,  rests  its  merits  upon  the 
latter  foundation.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  a  new  species  of 
embellishment,  the  object  of  which 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
all  forper  attempts.  Unlike  the  ar- 
chitectural gardens  of  the  Italians, 
or  the  trifin  parterres  of  the  Dutch, 
each  of  which  possesses  its  respec- 
tive excellencies,  and  in  certain  si- 
tuations^ may  be  both  appropriate 
and  beautiml,  the  object  of  the 
English  gardener  is  to  unite  the  ef- 
fect ai;ising  from  natural  scenery  with 
that  attention  to  order  and  conveni- 
ence which  must  indispensably  be 
observed  near  a  place  of  residence. 
Thismetliodofembellishinggroundfi 
which  proceeds  upon  principles  al- 
together different  from  those  that 
were  formerly  adopted,  was  first 
practised  in    thit  country  about  a 
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ccntory  ago.  It  is  not  estsy  to  say 
exactly  who  was  the  inventor  of  it ; 
probably  in  this,  as  in  other  similar 

,  cases,  toe  merit  is  not  to  be  confin- 
ed to  any  individual,  but  certainly 
no  one  contributed  so  largely  to  dif- 
fuse the  taste,  and  to  bring  it  to  its 
{)resent  state  of  perfection,  as  the  ce- 
ebrated  Brown.  The  justness  of 
his  principles,  which  had  for  a 
length  of  time  reigned  without  con- 
troul,  have,  however,  of  late  been 

-  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Knight 
and  M<.  Price,  two  gentlemen  emi- 
nent for  their  judgment  upon  sub- 
jects of  taste  in  general,  and  ^ho 
have,  made  the  art  of  ornamental 
gardening  an  object  of  particidar 
study.  Mr.  Repton,  who  may  be 
considered  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
^  fession  as  an  improver  of  grounds, 
has  undertaken  to  defend  uie  cause 
of  his  predecessors,  and  to  show  that 
Brown  has  been  unjustly  reprobated 
by  his  opponents,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  endeavours  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  upon  his 
own  principles  and  practice. 

He  begins  by  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing, marking  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Itidian  and  Dutch  stiles,  until  it  un- 
derwent its  last  great  revolution  in 
this  country.  The  grand  effect  pro- 
duced by  Brown  naturally  excited 
a  number  of  imitators,  who,  without 
possessing  his  genius,  endeavoured 
to  rival  his  performances.  Hence 
they  fell  into  a  number  of  extrava- 
gancies,  and  sometimes,  while  pro. 
^ssing  to  proceed  according  to  his 
principles,  they  deviated  into  a  di- 
rectly contrary  track.  We  think  Mr. 
Repton  clearly  shows  that  the  sys- 
tem of  be(ts  ^ud  clumps,  which  has 
been  so  severely  yet  justly  exposed 
by  Mr.  Price,  was  never  recom- 
mended  by  Brown  himself,  altliough 
it  is  frequently  met  with  in  those 
grounds  that  were  planned  by  his 
successors.  Another  great  error  in- 
to which  they  fe)|  was  the  endeavour 
to  produce  grandeur  of  effect  by 


mere  extent  of  sorface;  hence  arose  { 
that  prominent  defect,  so  frequemh 
observable  in  the  modem  panes,  of 
the  naked  lawns  stretching  aroonj 
the  insulated  mansion,  a  systen 
which  betrays  a  poverty  of  men' 
tion  into  which  a  man  of  realgeniv 
could  never  have  fallen. 

After  endeavouring  to  'defoid 
Brown  against  the  jm]ratation  of 
those  errors,  which,  in  justice,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  bis  aukwaid  and 
unskilful  imitators,  Mr.  Repton  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  second  part  of  his 
work,  to  point  out  the  particular 
circumstances  vchich  are  to  be  it- 
tended  to  in  what  he  calls  Iaod»- 
scape  gardening,  an  art  which  coo- 
sists  in  improving  the  scenerj  of 
a  country,  and  displaying  its  natu- 
ral beauties  with  advantage.  He 
properly  insists  Yipon  the  necessity 
of  paying  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  character  and  local  circum- 
stances of  the  place  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  ornament,  and  he  sbom 
that  many  of  the  errors  and  eitn- 
vz^ncies  into  which  the  modeni 
gardening  has  fidleo,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  neglect  of  this  p^ 
caution.  Anothercircumstancewhldi 
has  led  to  much  absurdity,  has 
been"  the  incongruity  between  die 
architecture  of  the  'house  and  4e 
stile  of  the  improvements  around  it 
This  leads  to  some  good  obseiya* 
tions  upon  Gothic  and  GitciaB 
buildings,  the  former  of  which,  ia 
consequence  of  the  spires  and  tor- 
rets,  present  to  the  eye  a  greater 
appearance  of  perpenoicular  lines, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  comicbcs, 
balustrades,  and  flat  roofs,  gijea 
preponderance  of  horizontal  lines* 
On  this  account  Mr.  Repton  inge- 
niously remarks,  that  trees  witk 
round  heads,  such  as  oaks  and  ches- 
nuts,  exhibit  the  most  striking  efltet 
with  Gothic  bui Idings,  while  the  Gre- 
oian  is  better  contrasted  with  tress 
of  a  more  taper  fonn.  This  part  coo- 
<;ludes  with  some  sensible  obserra- 
tions  upon  the  principles  to  be  held 
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n  view  in  choosing  the  situation  of  a 
louse,  and  in  forming  the  approach 
o  it. 

Our  author  has  hitherto  princi- 
jally  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
practice  of  his  art  against  the  at- 
acks  of  his  opponents ;  in  the  third 
3art  of  his  work,  he  endeavours  to 
;hd\v  the  correctness  of  the  frin-- 
iples  upon  which  he  acts.  He  ar- 
gues, and  we  think  with  much  plan- 
ibility,  against  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
iCnight^  that  the  effect  produced  by 
he  gardener  ought  to  be  exactly 
imilar  to  that  which  would  be  the 
nost  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  pain- 
er.  '  Mr.  Repton,  although  fully 
ensible  of  the  beauty  of  picturesque 
cenery,  conceives,  that  in  the  neigh- 
pourhood  of  a  dwelling,  there  should 
»e  an  attention  paid  to  neatness  and 
ymmetry,  which  are  not  only  ne- 
essary  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
mt  are  highly  gratifying  to  the 
aind,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
^et  they  certainly  injure  the  effect 


of  the  scene,  cohsidering  it  merely 
as  a  subject  for  a  picture.  On  this 
question,  which  appears  to  be  the 

Srincipal  poftitof  difference  between 
Ir.  Repton  and  his  opponents,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the 
opinion^  of  the  former,  though  we 
think  it  probable  that  he  may,  on 
some  occasions,  have  carried  his 
system  to  an  undue  length.  After 
all,  we  apprehend  that  the  contro- 
versy must  be  regarded  as  one  that 
involves  the  practice  of  the  art  ra- 
ther than  its  principles,  and  .that  the 
difference  chiefly  consists,  in  the  re- 
spective share  in  which  convenience 
and  picturesque  effect,  which  fre«  . 
quently  interfere  with,,  or  dre  evea  ' 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  must  be 
mutually  sacrificed.  The  artist  na« 
turally  inclines  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  of  these  objects, 
while  the  man  of  taste  is  liable  to  ac- 
quire an  undue  attachment  to  the 
latter. 


\.RT.  V.  Ohservattoru  on  EngRsh  Archltectnref  MtUtary^  £cclejiast!calf  anJ  Civilf  cam^ 

pared  nuithsttmlar  Buildings  on  the  Continent:  including  a  Critical Itiienerary  of  Ox-- 

ford  and  Cambridge  ;   also  HtJorical  Notices  of  Stained  Glass^  Ornamental  Cfardeningf 

iffc.   fVith  Chronological  Tables  and  Dimensions  of  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Churches* 

JSj^  the  Rev.  J  AM  as  Dallaw  AY,  iftf.  j9.  F.S.ut.    Svo.  pp.320. 


ALTHOUGH  much  has  been 
vrltten  on  the  ancient  architecture 
if  England,  .yet  its  history  and  nu- 
nerous  peculiarities  have  never  been 
;atisfactorily  elucidated  or  display- 
ed r  Most  of  those  authors  who  have 
litherto  published  their  sentiments, 
iave  rather  dwelt  on  hypothesis  than 
acts  ;  and  have  dilated  in  disserta- 
ion  on  conjectural  points,  instead  of 
txhibiiingsatisfactory  evidence.  Nor 
lave  any  of  these  favoured  us  with 
lerspicuous  and  discriminating  de- 
criptions  of  the  styles,  component 
»arts,  anTl  architectural  combinations 
rf  the  peculiarities  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  numerous  and  diversi- 
lecl  castles,  churches,  &c.  of  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  work  is  certainly  a 
lesideratum  in  Ai^haBological  Lite- 
atnre  :  but  it  can  only  be  effected 
>y  that  writer,  who;possesses  genius, 


taste,  and  persevering  industry.  And 
towards  effecting  it,  the  united  aids 
of  the  scientific  draughtsman  and 
careful  engraver  must  be  exercised 
and  exerted.  These  considerations 
must  prove  such  discouraging  diffi- 
culties to  the  prudent  mind,  that  we 
can  scarcely  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  hopes  of  seeing  any  single  work 
thus  execut^.  As  conducing  to- 
wards it,  this  volume  by  Mr.  Dalla- 
way  will  be  found  extremely  useful; 
ana  affords  to  the  young  student  in 
the  science  many  references  and 
hints,  calculated  to  direct  his  en- 
quiries, and  furnish  him  with  histo-^ 
rical  notices.  By  the  following  ana- 
lysis of  the  work  before  us,  the  rea- 
cler  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  leading  subjects  of  Mr.  Pal* 
lawav's  *'  Observations." 
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In  the  general  outline  of  bU  plan, 
iK^bich  the  author  sketches  in  his  pre- 
face, he  informs  us,  that  having  gi- 
ven, in  his  **  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts,' 
a  cursory  view  of  the  architecture  of 
this  country,  he  has  '*  been  induced 
upon  that  foundation  to  raise  a  su«* 
perstructare,  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors which  certain  critics  were  ea^er 
to  impute  to  ignorance  and  partiality 
in  that  work."  **  Leaving  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  science  in  undisturb- 
ied  possession  of  their  chairs,"  Mr. 
D.  claims  the  privilege  to  converse 
on  this  subject  as  freely  as  on  any 
other.      Having  premised  this,    he 

Eroceeds  to  oner  some  account  of 
is  work.  "  Of  the  origin  of  what 
is  termed  Gothic^"  he  observes, 
**  the  hypotheses  are  bo  various, 
and  perhaps  unsatisfactory,  that 
every  writer  on  the  subject  has  ad- 
vanced his  own  opinion."  He  has 
therefore  given  his  conjectures^  and 
has  attempted  a  classification  of  that 
branch  of  it  which,  fr^m  long  use 
in  this  country,  has  become  na- 
tional ;  **  considering  not  merely 
the  opposition  of  the  pointed  to  the 
round  arch,  but  endeavouring  by 
other  discriminations  to  fix  pecu- 
liar styles  to  theiv  respective  dates." 
He  has  attempted,  he  informs  us, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  military  ar- 
chitecture; and  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  that  which,  in  opposition 
to  Gothic,  though  in  fact  more  an- 
cient, is  called  modern  architec- 
ture :  adding  some  observations  on 
ornamental  gardening  and  stained 
^lass,  as  intimately  connected  with 
his  subject  He  dooi  not  pretend 
to  have  noticed  every  instance  in 
the  several  species  ot  English  ar- 
chitecture, but  those  onl3'  within  his 
own  knowledge :  and  has  hazarded, 
from  an  unwillingness  to  offend, 
but  few  opinions  on  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  Illustrations 
by  engravings  are  wholly  omitted. 


as  these  essays  are  toe  molttfarious 
to  admit  of  them,  and  as  the  want 
may  be  easily  supplied  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  which  he  coiigratnlates 
on  the  rapid  proficiency  made  in 
the  iairt  of  drawing  and  engravinsj 
architectural  antiquities.  In  con- 
cluding his  preface,  he  obserres, 
**  I  dedicate  this  little  work  to  men 
of  leisure  and  liberal  pursuits,  who 
may  not  disdain  the  endeavour  of 
one  who  has  been  indulged  by  the 
favour  of  his  patrons,  with  similar 
opportunities,  and  who  ventures  to 
open  to  them  his  common-place- 
book,  reduced  into  method." 

The  first  of  the  twelve  sections 
into  which  this  work  is  divided, 
commences  with  observations  oa 
what  is  called  Gothic  architecture : 
which  term,  in  Mr.  D.'s  opinion,  had 
its  origin  in  Italy  in  the  school  of 
Palladio ;  and  was  unknown^  in  its 
present  sense,  in  England,  before 
the  days  of  Jones  and  Wren.  Jn  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
the  Gothic  style,  oAr  author  traces 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  decHo^ 
of  the  Grecian,  exhibits  the  ancient 
Christian  churches  at  Rome  as  the 
prototypes  of  all  others  in  Christen- 
dom, and  fixes  the  sera  of  Charle- 
magne, about  A.  D.  800,  as  the 
epocha  when  the  Gothic  assumed 
that  dominion  which  it  maintained 
for  eight  centuries.  Having  briefly 
considered  the  style  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Germany,  France,  and  luly, 
and  remarked  on  the  Lombard-Go- 
thic  as  exemplified  in  the  sqtiare  of 
Pisa,  Mr.  D.  proceeds  to  the  subject 
of  the  architecture  'which  prevailed 
at  different  periods  in  England  only. 
This  he  traces  through  the  debased 
Roman  or  Saxon,  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman,  (enumerating  the  Norman 
bishops  under  whom  architecture 
particularly  flourished)  till  it  gained 
Its  "  perfect  completion"  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.*,  whence,  by 


*  ♦«  Salisbury,  and  Ely  cathedral,  and  Westminster  Abbey'*  (church)  «  have  beet 
generally  adduced  as  the  most  perfect  examples/' 
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ingly  magical  construction  of  the 
Louvre,  at  Ely,  and  the  imposing 
richness  of  the  western  front  of  Pe- 
terborough, he  will  contemplate  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  that  style ; 
yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  will  con- 
sider Windsor,  (Chaple)  **  the 
**  beauty  of  holiness  ;''  and  of  sub- 
limity, with  the  exception  only  of 
King's  College  -Chapel>  in  Cam- 
bridge, will  seek  no  more  admira- 
ble specimen  than  the  choir  at  Glou- 
cester." 

Military  architecture  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  section,  in  which 
Mr.  D.  reviews  the  Norman  castles 
—  their  forms  —  peculiarities  and 
construction  of  the  keeps — and  the 
contrivances  of  Bishop  Gundulphus. 
A  new  style  of  castle-architeccnre 
introduced  by  Edward  I.  from  the 
Levant  and  Holy  Land,  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  castles  at  Caernarvon  and 
Conway.  Several  examples  of  ex- 
cellent and  peculiar  architecture 
are  pointed  out:  the  materials  of 
castles,  and  their  dimensions,  are 
considered :  wifti  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  domestic  architecture, 
which  added  magnificence  and  con- 
venience to  milttary  strength. 

The  three  following  sections  are 
devoted  to  "  the  architectural  beau- 
ties of  the  city  of  Oxford,'*  which, 
the  author  observes,  "  exceed  those 
of  any  other"  (city,  or  town)  *'*in 
the  British  empire.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Genoa,  it  will  find  few  rivals 
even  on  the  continent."  Specimens 
of  the  earliest  scraof  architecture  are 
exhibited  in  the  choir  of  St.  Peter^s 


uccessive  improvements,  a  second 
tyle  was  introduced,  *•  which,  in 
ts  eventual  perfection,  attained  to 
rbat  IS  npw  distinguished  as  the 
mre  Gothic."  The  criterion  of  this 
tyle  is  considered,  as  exemplified 
ti  shrinc-work,  crosses,  and  gate- 
irays :  and  some  examples  are  refer- 
ee to  as  tending  to  elucidate  these 
emarks. 

In  the  second  section,  which  is 
levoted  to  the  sra  of  the  complete 
T  "  florid  Gothic,"  the  author  de? 
ails  the  characteristics  of  this  style 
n  vaultings  and  roofs,  windows, 
loisters,  and  towers;  and  makes 
otne  observations  dh  King^s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge — St.  George's 
Jhapel,  Windsor— and  Henry  Vfirs 
chapel,  Westminster :  to  which  are 
nnexed,  a  scale  of  contemporary 
Tchitecture  of  cathedral  churches 
n  England,  and  a  scale  of  the  ca- 
hedrals  in  England,  comparing  the 
lunensions  of  their  several  internal 
»arts. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  illus* 
rated  in  the  third  section  by  an  "  at- 
empt"  to  give  the  architectural 
listory  of  the  cathedral  of  Glouces- 
er,  which  Mv.  D.  considers  as  a 
^  complete  school  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture in  England.^'  In  this  de- 
ail,  observations  occur  on  the  dates 
nd  dimensions  of  the  constituent 
►arts  ;t— on  the  tower— statues — ailes 
-transept — choir— roof  and  vault- 
ng  —  Our  Lady*s  Chapel  —  altar 
>iece — Anglo-Norman  substruction 
—Bishop  Senson's  screen — and  the 
orob  of  Edward  11.  Some  extracts 
regiven  from  a  M.S.  in  the  library 

»f  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  the    in  the  East,  and  in  the  Castle:  as 
L^^^  ^cma^^  «i-i__A 1  /^i .. *  ak^ al^j 1 _i i_  _i?  t?^  '■re- 


ives of  the  abbots  of  Gloucester 

The  author  concludes  this  section 
nth  observing,  "  that  the  lover  of 
ecclesiastical  Gothic,  during  the 
niddle  centuries  after  the  conauest, 
^ill  dwell  with  admiration  and  de- 
ight  on  the  recollection  of  the  stu- 
»eDdous  elevation  and  interiors  of 
''ork,  Lincoln,  and  Canterbury,  in 
tieir  several  parts.     In  the  seera- 


the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Fri- 
deswyde  and  the  Chapter-House  are 
characteristic  of  the  Saxon  style 
subsequent  to  the  conquest  Enter- 
ing on  the  universitv,  Mr.  D.  points 
out  the  beauties  of  Merton  and  New 
Colleges;  and  in  describing  the  last, 
remancs  on  Mr.  Wvatt's  Restora- 
tions. Magdalen  ana  All  Souls  Col- 
leges are  noticed,  with  the  Divinity 
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School,  and  Libraiy.  Tbe  spire  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  introduces  some 
remarks  on  spires  in  general,  which 
are  followed  by  observations  on 
Magdalene  Tower,  Christ  Church, 
and  the  Hall. 

**  We  are  bow  arrived,"  says  our 
author,  ^'  at  the  final  a^raof  Gothic 
architecture,  applied  to  monastic 
edifices  at  Oxford,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  manner  engrafted  on  it, 
which,  from  the  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  both  Grecian  and  Gothic, 
retained  the  general  character  of 
Deitlier.'*  He  then  takes  a  review 
i>f  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
university,  with  observations  on  their 
several  styles  and  peculiarities,  and 
on  the  respective  architects. 
V  Section  VIlI.  contains  a  general 
Tiewof  the  buildings  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  King's  College 
Cliapel,  "  the  wonder  of  its  own, 
and  of  every  succeeding  age,'*  is 
particularly  examined,  and  its  his- 
tory detailed.  **  Considering  the 
roof  of  this  chapel  as  tha  utmost  ef- 
fort ojf  constructive^ill,  and  the  pa- 
ragon of  architecturat  beauty,"  Mr. 
D.  here  introduces  remarks  on  ^^  the 
works  of  that  nature,  of  sufficient 
celebrity,  which  had  been  previously 
finished  in  England. 

In  the  next  section,  commencing 
with  a  summary  view  of  **  Grecian 
and  Roman  architecture,  as  restored 
or  varied  by  Palladio,  our  attention 
is  naturally  directed  towards  its 
progress  in  our  own  country."  The 
works  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  are  examined.  Objec- 
tions, by  foreigners  of  taste,  against 
the  architecture  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
driil,  are  adduced:  on  which  the* 
author  observes — *'  Acknowledging 
my  incompetence  totlecide  upon 
the  validity  of  such  allegations,  I 
will  only  express  tjie  satisfaction  I 
should  feel  were  tbe  question  agitated 
by  any  of  the  learned  architects  who 
support  the  credit  of  the  English 
scjiool." 


«^  But  the  fame  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,"  continues  Mr.  Dalla- 
way  ^^  as  an  architect,  who,  to  per- 
fect science,  has  added  more  than 
his  ordinary  taste,  is  established  by 
the  elegant  church  of  St.  Srephea, 
Walbrook,  to  which  even  foreign- 
ers consent  to  allow  an  unques- 
tionable praise.  He  has  notomit- 
ted  a  single  beauty  of  which  the 
design  was  capable,  but  has  iqp|Jied 
them  all  witb  infinite  ciace." 

The  author  then  takes  a  review 
of  the  principal  public  buildings 
in  London,  and  m  other  pans  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  particular  cri- 
tique on  those  o#Bath. 

'^  The  magnificent  coontij- 
houses  of  the  noble  or  opulent  in- 
habitants, in  a  great  degree  peca« 
liar  to  England, '  engage  out  at- 
tention in  the  tentli  section :  with 
observations  on  architects  and  pa- 
trons. Connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, modern  ganlening  is  here  con- 
sidered, in  its  origin  and  progress 
in  England :  and  a  concise  iriew  is 
taken  of  what  constitutes  beauty  in 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening. 

Stained  glass  is  the  subject  of 
the  eleventh  section,  in  which  Mr. 
D.  offers  a  sketch  of  the  invention 
and  history  of  this  art,  with  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  process.  A 
list  of  celebrated  foreign  works  of 
this  kind  is  extracted  firom  Le  Noil's 
catalogue,  and  a  review  is  taken  of 
the  principal  stained  windows  in 
En'lgland. 

in  the  concluding  sectten,  the 
reader  is  furnished,  under  one  view, 
with  "  a  scheme  of  every  cathedral  in 
England,  exhibiting  the  date  of  each 
component  part  now  in  existence. 
These  have  been  collected  from 
Leland  and  Willis ;  in  which  no- 
tices ate  found,  not  only  of  dimen- 
sions, but  of  bishops,  abbots,  and 
prioi-s,  who  contributed  to  tbe  seve- 
ral buildings." 
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\^r•  VI.  Detlgm  for  Elegant  Cottages  and  Small  VtUat  calculated  for  the  Comfort 
and  Cofi'vemence  of  Persons  of  moderate  and  of  ample  Fortune^  cartfuUy  studied  and 
thrown  into  Perspective;  to  which  is  asmexed  a  general  Estimate  of  the  prooahJe  Exjfience 
attending  the  Execution  of  each  Design*  By  £.  GyfforDi  Architect,  QuartOy^G 
Plates. 


MODERN  Gothic,  that  last  dis- 
Tace  of  architecture,  has  infected 
ifr.  Gyffordalso;  we  must  describe 
ne  of  the  designs  to  give  some  idea 
f  the  taste  andjudeementof  the  au- 
lor,  a  battlemented  tower,  a  thatch- 
d  roof,    large  pointed    cathedral 


windows,  and  an  iron  viranda  of 
unusually  meagre  design,  and  co- 
vered wi'th  striped  oil  cloth,  are  all 
compoutided  in  the  front  of  a  cot- 
tage. The  other  designs  abound 
with  trivialities,  but  sometimes  pre- 
sent agreeable  forms. 


I.T.  VII.     Designs  for  ornamental  PlatCf  many  of  which  have  Been  executed  in  Silver 
from  Original  Drawings^  By  Chakles'  Heax  hcot b  TaT h  am,  Architect.    Folio,  40 

Plates. 


MR.  Tatham  is  an  artist  of  consi* 
arable  reputation,  and  we  opened 
is  work  with  favourable  expecta- 
3ns,  which  have,  however,  been 
"eatly  disappointed.  A  general 
Hilarity  prevails  in  the  forms  and 

LT.  VlII.  A  Collection  of  Architectural  Designs  for  Mansions f  Casinos f  Wloe^ 
Lodges  and  Cottages^  from  Original  Drawings.  By  James  Randall^  Architect. 
Elegantly  engraved  in  Aqua-tintOf  on  34*  Plates^  with  Explanations. 


ornament,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
**  fnassiveness  the  principal  charac- 
teristic  of  good,  plate,"  the  author 
has  fallen  into  the  most  Uameable 
heaviness  of  style. 


THESE  designs,  though  not  al- 
getber  destitute  of  '  composition 
d  picturesque  effect,  present  nu- 
srous  instances  of  that  ignorant 
d  misapplied  imitation  of  Gothic 
:;hitecture,  which  is  at  present  so 
mmon  s^  almost  to  be  the  prevail- 
r  style  of  modern  building.  A 
le  marked  by  the  confusion  of  the 
*ms  of  military  and  religious  ar» 
itecture,  and  the  violation  of  all 
uracter  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
ipt  these  forms  to  the  uses  of  a 
4ern  habitation. 


One  of  Mr.  Randall's  designs 
must  be  mentioned  as  a  curiosity 
**  A  Mansion  in  the  Egyptian 
Style :"  now  if  there  be  any  mode 
of  building  peculiar  to  the  natural 
circumstances  the  manners  and  re- 
ligion of  one  nation,  and  wholly 
incapable  of  application  to  modern 
usages,  it  is  the  E^ptian ;  so  tluit 
we  nope  this,  as  it  is  the  first,  mi^ 
be  the  last  instance  of  such  a  traves^ 


Htf.  Riv.  Vol.  V. 
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AftT.  TX.  A  Treatise  on  Forminir,  Itftproving,  mud  Managing  CouMry  RaiitfCSf 
and  on  the  Choice  of  Siluatims  approjjriate  to  every  Class  ^Pwrchasert,  tmaiiKiki, 
the  Oiject  in  View,  is  to  unke  in  a  better  Manner  than  has  hitherto  betn  dotke^  a  IsH 
founded  in  J^aturewifh  Economy  and  Utility,  in  construetifK  or  iw^provimg  A/omwb, 
and  other  Rural  Bui/dings,  so  as  to  combine  Architectural  Fitness  mik  PiamrofK 
Effect,  and  infojyning  Gardens^  Orchards^  Farms,  Parksf  Pleasure  Grostmds^  Skni- 
beries,  all  Kinds  of  Useful  or  Deceratioe  Pltintaiions,  and  coery  Object  pf  €» 
lenience  or  Beauty 'peculiar  to  Country  Seats  f  acct>rding  to  the  F.itcniy  Ckarmeia^  or 
Style  of  Situations^  and  the  Rani,  Fortune,  and  Expenditure  of  Proprietors,  framdn 
Cotifige  to  the  Pulacct  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  Enquiry  into  ike  Utility  ad 
MtrUs  of  Mr,  JSepton's  Mode  of  shewing  I[ficts  by  Slides ;  and  Sketches  amd  Seriamo 
on  his  Opinions  and  Practice  in  Landscape  Gardening,  Illustrated  by  Descripam 
of  Scenery  and  BuUdinf^s,  by  References  to  Coumry  Seats,  and  Passages  cf  Comiuj  is 
most  Parts  of  Great  Br itais,  and  hy  thirty-two  Engravings^  By  ]ohs  Loudov. 
E^,  F.  L.  S,  Ifc.     2  vol.  4to.  pp.  723. 


IN  our  third  volume,  we  review- 
ed a  Treatise  od  Landscape  Gor- 
don ing  by  die  same  author,  an  oc- 
tavo oif  moderate  price  and  dimen- 
sions ;  this  was  the  germ  which  has 
now  expanded  into  two  portly  quar- 
tos. The  former  work  was  an  essay 
of  considerable  merit,  and  the  pre- 
sent claims  the  rank  of  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject,  which 
though  executed  in  a  formal  and 
•stentatious  manfier,  with  too  much 
affectation  of  geiieral  knowledge, 
contains  many  excellent  practical 
observations,  and  many  priiK^iples 
lounded  upon  true  taste.  Having 
in  our  former  review,  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  pkttirescue  system  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  L.  in  landscape  gar^ 
dfening,  which  is  after  all,  the  main 
and  important  part  of  the  Work,  we 
dkail  only  recite  the  additional  to^ 
pics  of  discussion,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, agriculture,  and  garden* 
ing,  and  give  a  specimen  of  the  ex- 
€H;ution, 

•*SECT.ir.  OF  UNITING  THE  MAKSrON 
WITH  TlTE  GROUNDS  BY  MEANS  OF 
THE  OFFICES^  OR  OTHER  APPEN- 
DAGES. 

•'  THE  immediate  vicinity  of  the  man- 
sion is  jointly  the  province  of  ornamental 
gardening,  i^itturesque  improvement, 
and  of  architecture.  At  present,  what 
k  called  land^^cape  gardening  occupies  it 
wholly*  That  art  is  a  professed  attempt 
to  restore' nature  and  landscape.  Whe- 
ther'this  is  effected,  is  not  the  business  of 
tl^c  present  inquiry.    It  is  enough,  in 


this  place,  to  know  that  it  has  been  tk 
aim  of  all  her  operations  near  the  ms> 
sion,  where  she  has  destroyed  works  ct 
every  kind  professedly  artificial^  such  a 
terraces,  parapets,  &c.  An  unprrj> 
diced  observer  of  the  work  s  of  nature,  who 
has  discovered  the  general  principle<  b^ 
which  she  unites  her  contiasls,  ami  hw- 
monizes  her  compositions,  will  perceiie 
tl)e  incongruity  of  placing  abruplly,  ssi 
without  the  least  preparation  or  coDnci* 
ion,  such  a  strikingly  artificial  object  ai 
a  piece  of  architecture  among  others  » 
obviously  diiereitt  in  every  rasped*  b 
nature,  we  never  tee  a  hill  or  mounlaia 
rise  abruptly  from  it<  base>  but  al«an 
surrounded  by  lesser  irregular  hifi<,  nds 
and  detached  stones.  Nor  Id  the  occaa 
do  we  ever  see  an  island  that  is  not  coa- 
nected  or  grouped  with  smafler  massn 
and  scattered  fragments  (bro%vn  around, 
appearing  more  or  less  above  the  water. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  also,  we  sd- 
dom  see  her  magnificent  productions  ii« 
alone ;  thus  a  large  tree  in  a  natural  stilt 
is  always  eonnected  by  smaller  €mt%,  m 
shrubs,  &c.  with  plants  and  grauei,  dl 
which  diverge  from  and  group  around  it 
as  their  centre.  Every  edifice  should  be 
placed  amidst  scenery  on  the  same  gene- 
ral principles.  One  large  mass  siioibd 
assume  the  principal  part;  and  othcn^ 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  kind 
of  edifice,  sliould  be  placed  around  it  a 
different  distances.  On  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, even  appendages  analuj^ou^  IB 
the  small  rocks  in  the  sea,  the  scatlered 
stones  round  rocky  hills,  or  the  thorns  or 
brambles  rcund  large  trees,  should  ap- 
pear. Tljis,  let  me  observe,  i<  a  gene- 
ral principle  applicable  to  t^xery  artifidal 
piuduction,   and  in  particular  to  evcrr 
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edifice.  If  w«  apply  it  in  the  case  of 
nansion^,  we  sbali  Hnd  it  accord  in  a 
pleasioj;  manner.  The  mansion  itself, 
or  some  prominent  part  of  it,  may  form 
the  principal  mass;  the  offices  the  se- 
condary ones;  and  the  last  class,  those 
balustrades,  terraces,  and  such  like  ar- 
chiteelural  appendages,  partly  useful  and 
partly  produced  on  purpose,  as  connect- 
ing masses.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
larger  appendages,  viz.  the  offices,  and 
secondly  such  as  are  chiefly  ornamental. 

"  SECT,  itl,  op  UNITING  A  MANSION 
WITk  THE  SURROUNDING  SCfiNERY 
■  Y  MCANS  OP  THE  OFFICES. 

*'  The  offices  of  a  complete  country 
^sidence  may  be  divided  into  three 
kind«:  1st,  The  servants'  apartments, 
coat  cellar,  &c.  immediately  adjoining 
the  mansion}  2d]y,  The  stables,  gene- 
rally near  those;  and,  3dly,  The  farm 
offices,  sometimes  nedr,  but  most  fre- 
quently al  a  considerable  distance.  The 
vrholc,  according  to  the  present  fashjon, 
are  studiously  concealed  by  trees,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  eflfect  in  accom- 
plishing what  I  propose.  To  bring  them 
into  view  so  as  to  form  subordinate 
ditsses  to  the  mansion,  care  must  be 
taken,  tst,  Not  to  place  them  upon  a 
lower  level  than  the  mansion,  but  if  possi- 
ble on  rather  more  elevated  gro^nd•  This 
may  occasionally  be  accomplished  on  the 
ftidesi  of  hills,  when  it  would  give  a  very 
splendid  effect  to  the  whole.  2dly,  In 
ciesigning  the  offices,  the  present  poverty 
and  formal  simplicity  should  be  avoided, 
by  carrying  up  parapets  and  towers,  dis- 
guising the  chimney  tops,  and  conceal- 
ing the  roofs.  All  this  ought  to  be  in 
due  proportion  to  the  style  of  the  man- 
sion. If  it  be  plain  and  simple,  the 
offices  must  be  still  more  so.  If  rich  and 
magnificent,  the  offices  should  have  a 
correspondent  appearance.  In  every 
ca%e,  the  same  style,  beauty,  and  cha- 
racter, ought  to  pervade  both;  the  de- 
gree only  should  be  different. 

"  The  towers,  projections,  &c.  raised 
in  offices,  wUelher  of  farm  buildings, 
stables,  or  such  as  adjoin  the  house,  need 
never  be  useless.  They  may  serve  as 
granaries  store-rooms,  seed-rooms,  pi- 
geon-houses,  and  often  for  sleeping  apart- 
mei.t--  The  chief  extra  expence  attend- 
ing this  mode  will  be  required  to  raise 
tlie  parapets  and  inishings^.  and  to  dis- 


guise  the  chimney  tops:  but  as  these 
will  be  finished  in  a  «;lyle  a  degree  in fis«- 
rior  to  that  of  the  mansion,  the  expence 
will  also  be  iess^^in  proportion*  The  ex- 
pence  attending  this  scheme,  however, 
must  be  a  very  trifling  consideration  to 
any  one  about  to  buiid,  and  what  no  one 
would  ever  put  in  competition  witli  the 
efTect  that  will  be  produced. 

\**  3dly,  In  grouping  them  with  trees, 
attention  must  be  paid  to  conceal  chiefly 
such  parts  as  too  plainly  point  out  their 
u«;  not  that  they  are  meant  to  appear 
vvhai  they  really  are  not,  but  merely  to 
disguise  their  vulgarity,  and  give  thenx 
an  air  of  dignity  and  consequence  ana- 
logous to  the  difference  between  the 
servants  and  horses  of  a  farmer  and  those 
of  a  gentleman. 

"  Offices  and  appendages  to  a  man- 
sion, or  any  other  building  about  a  place, 
ought  always  to  be  avowed,  whatever  • 
may  be  its  use.     They  can  always  be  so 
disguised  or  improved  as  not  to  convey 
disagreeable  ideas,  and  often  so  9s  to 
form  the  happiest  combinations  with  the 
surrounding  scenery.      The   misfortune 
has  been,  that  when  buildings  for  com- 
mon uses  were  ornamented,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, nothing  less  was  attempted  than  to' 
change  their  character :  thus  barns  have 
been    deformed   so   as  to  appear    like* 
churches  or  ruins.     Common  dwelling*- 
houses  have  been  changed  to  Gothic' 
towers,  or  ruins  of  abbeys;  and  com* 
roonly  with  such  a  penury  of  taste,  as 
weuld  disgust  of  itself;  though  the  de- 
ceit were  allowable.     But  no  disguise  of 
this  kind  ought  ever  to  be  attempted. 
Wretched  indeed   must  that  man's  ge- 
nius  be,   who  cannot  elevate  common'  * 
objects  by  any  other  way  than  making 
them  appear  what  they  are  not.     If,  in- 
stead of  the  common  practice  of  cither 
concealing  all  kinds  of  offices  and  infe- 
rior buildings,  or  of  disgracing  them  as 
is  sometimes  done,  they  were  elevated 
in  a  manner  corresponding  with  theman- 
sion,  the  beauty  of  6 very  place,  and  con- 
sequently of  llie  whole  country,  would 
be  increased  in  a  degree  which,  though 
if  may  not  be  obvious  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server, will  nci^er  fail  to  mate  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  man  of  taste*    We 
have  stfen  that  every  mansion  has  thj;ee 
classes  of  offices;  now  supposing  each 
class  to  make  an  object  in  the  general  * 
scene,  independently  of  lesser  offices, 
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there  would  be  (to  apply  arithmetic  ta  pretent  in  connexion  with  H— itkeCB- 

taste)  three  timei  the  present  beauty  in  nomy;  not  that  a  bouae  will  cost  kn 

every  residence,  and  in  the  country  in  when  this  mode  is  adopted;  but  by  brag- 

general.    This  is  a  motive  which  will  ing  all  the  parts  into  view,  a  more  iplo- 

nave  its  proper  influence  with  men  of  did  effect  will  be  produced  fgr  a  gifes 

taste;  but  there  it  another,  which,  in  sum." 
deference  to  certain  persons,  I  would 

Art.  X.  The  Archittcntrai  Jniiptkiesqf  Great  .Briiaim,  di^tlayed  im  9t  Series ffSika 
Engravings,  representing  tie  most  beautrful,  carious,  and  inierestutg  Jnaent  ££- 
fices^tlds  Country y  vfi&  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Acamnt  of  each  Sutfitct,   Bjf 
'  JoBK  BaiTTON,  Parts  4,  5»  and6* 


HAVING  in  our  last  Tolasie  re- 
viewed  the  commencement  of  this 
work,  we  have  only  to  record  its 
continuation  with  undiminished  zeal 
and  ability.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
parts  are  occupied  with  an  **  Essay 
towardsa  History  of  Stone  Crosses," 
in  which  much  information  is  given 
on  a  curious  subject,  and  the  sixth 

Sart  begins  a  description  of  Malms- 
ury    Abbey  Church.     From  this 
shall 


vocal,  of  being  definite  and  precise  b 
his,  own  vmtings,  and  who  hopes  to 
avoid  all  mistakes  in  constniing  the 
terms  employed  by  others,  will  adoit 
the  propriety  of  the  plan  now  suggested, 
or  give  it  a  better  modification. 

**  I  would  recommend  tliat  each  deci- 
sive variety  of  style,  in  ancient  buddings, 
be  designated  by  one  of  the  fullowing 
phrases^  agreeably  to  the  era  of  its  pie- 
valenoe;  and  to  be  more'  precise  ia  these, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  specify  five  dhri- 
~" —    or  eras  of  time;  each  of  wfaid  is 


part,    we,  shall  quote    a   passage,    sions,  orerasof  time;  eachoiwbicnK 
ivbicb,  though  not  connected  with    marked  by  a  distinct  style  of ardiiiecfiin 
the  immediate  subject,  will  be  in-    in  the  public  buildings  erected  during Ihc 
teresting  to  the  students  of  English   ^especUve  periods, 
antiquities. 

'*.  IN  (his  essay,  and  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  employ  some  precise  terms^ 
calojiated  to  characterize  the  various 
styles  of  that  ancient  architecture^  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and 
of  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  investi- 
gate the  history  and  ascertain  the  princi- 
ples. The  usudl  common*place  terms  of 
i^axon  and  Gothic,  are  npt  only  ex- 
tremely vague»  but,  from  indiscriminate 
application,  are  completely  nugatory. 
It  IS  time  this  was  remedied;  and  it  is 
rather  a  reproach  to  antiquarian  litera- 
ture, that  such  improper  and  imperfect 
words  should  have  so  long  continued  in 
general  use.  Though  almost  every  wri- 
ter, on  this  subject »  reprobates  the  lat-  ' 
ter  term  as  applied  to  architecture,  yet 
all  continue  to  use  it,  as  if  it  were  crimi- 
nal to  correct  inaccuracy,  or  oppose  an 
absurd  custom,  that  would  be  '  more  , 
honoured  in  ihe  breach,  than  in  the  ob- 
servance/ Though  I  am  not  disponed 
to  employ  an  imperious  dictatorial  tone^ 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  the  following 
arrangement  and  classiircation,  yet  1  am 
persuaded  that  ei^ery^one  who  fecis  the 
necessity  of  rendering  language  uaequi« 


"  SKETCH    OF   A    NOMENCLATURS  OP 
ANCIENT  ARCHFTECnTRE. 

Intended  to  Ojfix  firecue  Terms  to  eaekpecJsr 
Style  in  EngUsh  £ml£ap, 

FIRST  STYhE^-^Ang/o-Saxon,  Ttitvi 
embrace  all  boildxiigs  dac 
vere  erected  betveeotbe 
times  of  the  cooTcnin 
of  the  Saxooa,  and  tbe 
Norman  cooqiiest»  fim 
A.  D.  597,  to  A,  D. 
1066. 

SECOND  sm^E.^^/fnglo^omum^by^itaA 
will  be  meant  that  sqfk 
whidi  prevailed  £roa 
1066  to  1189tiocliidiif 
the  reigns  of  Williain  L 
and  IL  Hcmy  I.  Sfr 
ph^n,  and  Henry  II. 

Tbian  STYLE.-^EngiisA,  from  1189  » 
1272,  embnuai^  die 
reignsof  Richardf JoB^ 
and  Henry  III. 

IPOVRTH  ZTYLE,»^Decorated  JSttgSsk,  &» 
1272  to  1461.  indoditf 
the  reigns  of  Edwards  L 
Il.andirr.  Richaidll 
and  Henrys.  IV.  V.  at 
VI. 
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Engluk,  ffom  H61   to 

1 509»mcladiDgthe  reigns 

of  Edwards  IV.  and  Y. 

Richard  IIL  and  Henry 

VII. 

^  From  this  era  we  lose  si&rhe  of  all  style 

BUd  cottCTuity;  and  the  public  buildmgs 

erected  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vlli. 

Elizabeth*  and  James  I.  maybe  charac- 

b^zed  by  the  terms  of  Debasbd  Eng- 

lisHa  or  Amglo-Italiah.'' 

The  plates  given  contain  views 
of   the   folIowiQg  sabjects.     The 


Crosses  of  Cricklade^^Corwen,  Car- 
raton,   Down,    Carew,    the  While 
Cross  near  Hereford,   the  Bkck-* 
friars  Cross  at  Hereford,  the  Mar- 
ket Cross  at  Cheddar,   Gedding-» 
ton  Citoss,  the  Qaeen's  Cross,  near 
Northampton,     Waltbam      Cross, 
Malmesbury  Cross,  Gloucester,  Co** 
ventry,   Glastonbuiry,   Winchester,  • 
and  Leighton  Buzzard  Crosses,  the 
Cross  at  Stourhead,  and  Chiches- 
ter Cross,  a  ground  plan  and  six 
views  of  Malmesbury ADbejrChurcbt 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
GENERAL  SCIENCE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


AlkT*  !•  ^n  Jnatyis  of  the  Malvern  Waiors.     B^  A.  Philips  Wiwoh,  Jf,  D. 
F.R.S.  Ed,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pftifjicimu  efE&ihmr^  ». 


THE  MaUern  Waters  have  been 
rong  celebrated  for  their  medical 
virtues,  and  yet  the  chemical  analv- 
fie  of  them  has  not  delected  any  wib- 
stanccs,  to  which  this  salutary  eBcct 
could  be  iustly  attributed.  So  far 
from  exhibiting  any  active  ingredi- 
ents, they  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
commonly pure,  and  it  was  even 
coficeived,  that  upon  this  purity  de- 

I  tended  their  beneficial  effects/ The 
lypothesis  formed  to  account  for 
the  fact  was  indeed  embarrassed, 
but  no  other  opinion  seemed  to  be 
admissible.  Dr.  Wilson,  however, 
taking  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments in  analysis,  which  chemistry 
is  daily  suggesting,  has  proved,  by 
a  new  examination  of  the  water,  that 
the  former  idea  respecting  their 
composition  was  incorrect,  he  has 
shewn,  that  the  contents  are  not  in- 
considerable in  quantity,  and  that 
they  are  of  a  nature  different  from 
those  of  any  other  mineral  water  in 
this  country. 

The  chitf  peculiarity  in  the  Mal- 
vern spring  consists  in  its  contain- 
ing the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  ex- 
ists in  the  proportion  of  nenrly  5f 
grains  in  a  gallon.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  Us  to  follow  the  author 
tljrc^ugh  the  detail  of  his  experi- 
ments ;  he  appears  to  have  selected 
his  processes  judiciously,  and  to 
have  conducted  them  with  great  ac- 
curacy. Besides  the  water  of  what 
is  called  the  Holywell,  there  is  ano- 
ther spring  at  Malvern,  which  Dr. 
Wilson  also  examined,  and  found 
the  nature  of  its  contents  to  be  the 
same  vitfa  those  of  the  former;  they 
existed,  liowevci;^  in  pnly  about  i  the 
quaatity,  and  were  not  precisely  in 


the  same  proportion  to  each  otber. 
The  Malvern  waters,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  are  the  only  mine- 
ral spring  in  this  island  that  contains 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  thequan. 
tity,  as  it  appears,  is  considerable 
enough  to  account,  both  for  their 
effects  on  the  human  constitution, 
and  for  their  supposed  phpical  pro- 
perties. The  carbonate  of  iron 
which  they  contain,  however  ini- 
nute,  being  held  in  a  state  of  venr 
perfect  solution,  i^  by  no  means 
without  its  share  of  efficacy. 

The  sensible  effects  of  the  water 
are  thus  dascribed  ; — 

"  IT  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  nausea,  and  they  (men 
prove  apenent,  sometimes  considerably  so; 
in  many  cases  they  produce  die  opposhe  ef- 
fect on  the  bowels,  so  that  some  aperint 
medicine  is  necessary.  When  dnck 
largely,  particularly  by  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  them,  they  frequently  pro- 
duce some  vertigo,  drowsmess,  orcrcnpam 
of  the  head.  In  some  they  prodnce  a  de- 
gree of  feverish  heat  I  have  koown  many 
instances  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
aside  the  use  of  them  on  this  acconot 
1  he  most  constant  of  all  their  sensible  ef- 
fects is  that  of  a  diuretic,  and  they  seldom 
fail,  after  they  have  been  used  ror  kbk 
time,  to  encrease  both  the  spirits  and  ap; 
petite.'* 

The  nausea,  drowsiness  and  vertijjo, 
the  author  is  inclined  lo  attribute  to 
the  iron,  an  opinion  to  which  we 
cannot  assent  without  some  degree 
of  hesitation;  we  should  be  more 
disposed  to  impute  these  symptoms 
to  the  unusual  bulk  of  fluid,  which  is 
p:enerally  taken  into  the  stomach, 
by  those  who  frequent  mioeraf 
springs,  which  even  when  it  eventu- 
ally- j>roves  salutary,  is  at  the  com- 
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zxiencefnent  often  found  to  produce  ingredient  we  may  fairly  ascribe  the 

oppression.        The   diuretic  effect  beneficial  operation  of  the  Malvern 

must  certainly  in  some  degree  be  water  in  calculus. 
sLttributed  to  the  alcali,  and  to  this 

Art.  II.  A  Chemical  CdtecJusm  for  the  Use  of  young  Peofik  i  tvlth  eoftious  Notes  far 
the  Assistance  of  the  Teacher;  to  vihich  are  aJdsd  a  Vucabutary  of  Chemical  Terms  f 
useful  Tables f  and  a  Chapiter  of  amusing  Exfuriments..  ijy  S.  Parke  s>  Manufactumg 
Chemist,  8vo.  pp.  600. 


IN  all  elementary  works  on  the 
subject  of  experimcn^l  science,  es- 
pecially sucii  as  are  designed  for 
children  ;  the  most  satisfactory  or- 
der of  communicating  iniormation  is 
to  begin  with  particulars^  thence  to 
ascend  to  more  general  facts,  and  to 
conclude  with  definitions.  By  re- 
versing the  series  the  pupil  is 
brought  to  the  most  difficult  and 
abstract  parts,  first,  and  almost  infal- 
libly becomes  disgusted,  because 
from  want  of  judgment  in  the  pre- 
ceptor, he  is  set  to  learn  bv  rote 
what  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he 
should  cpmprehend.  Indeed  the 
absurdity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding 
is  so  obvious  on  the  least  reflection, 
that-it  never  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed if  the  convenience  of  the  teacher 
bad  Dot  been  allowed  to  s^upersede 
that  of  the  learner.  When  a  child  is 
readhig  what  he  comprehends,  he 
naturally  asks  a  multitude  of  ques^- 
tions,  which  to  an  ignorant  or  indo- 
lent tutor  are  no  small  annoyance  ; 
but  if  the  child  is  set  to  learn  wliat 
)ie  cannot  comprehend,  he  merely 
impresses  upon  his  memory  a  con^ 
s^ecutive  series  of  sounds  which  ex- 
cite no  ideas,  and  therefore  c^n  give 
birth  to  no  questions*  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  With  regard  to  che- 
mistry, the  philosophy  and  general 
deductions  of  which  are  in  no  small 
degree  uncertain  and  obscure  ;  while 
the  particular  facts  are  remarkably 
interesting  and  allui'lng, 

Mr.  Pa^es,  like  most  other  comir 
pilers  of  elementacy  worka,  has,  in 
our  opiuioo,  begun  at  the  wrong 
^nd.  The  first  question  in  his  Che- 
mical catechism  is  **  What  is  Che- 
roi-Jtry?"  to  which  the  pupil-  is  or- 
deredf  to  reply,  <*  Ch^uijstry  ia  the 


science  which  teaches  the  art  of  ex- 
amining natural  bodies,  and  ©f  in- 
vestigating their  peculiar  proper- 
ties." Now  if  the  pupil  does  not 
content  himself  with  learning  this 
obscure  sentence  by  rote,  what  is 
the  information  he  derives  from  it  ? 
Does  it  not  teach  him  to  confound 
natural  history  and  natural  philoso- 
phy W\t\\  chemistry,  and  to  exclude 
from  the  cognizance  oF  this  latter 
all  substances  except  those  that  are 
furnished  by  nature  ?  The  second 
question  is,  "  How  do  Chemists 
examine  the  properties  of  bodies  :'• 
To  which  the  pupil  replies,  "  Tb^ 
cheaiical  examination  of  bodies  is  in 
general  effected  by  producing  a 
change  in  the  mtture  or  state  of  the 
body  under  examination."  A  person 
already  acquainted  with  Chemistr 
may  affix  some  meaning  to  ths  x^v 
ply,  biit  without  such  previous 
Knowledge  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensfble ;  what  can  a  child  know 
of  the  nature  of  bodies  or  the 
stale  of  bodies.  The  sixth  question 
is,  "  What  are  the  different  state« 
of  natural  bodies  ?'•  which  must 
be  learnt  before  the  pupil  can 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
answer  which  he  has  already  beei^ 
taught  to  give  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  second  chapter  which  re-* 
latej  to  atmospheric  air,  \ve  find  the 
following  question  and  answer, 
**  What  are  the  effects  of  the  weight; 
of  the  atmosphere?  It  is  owing  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  that 
we  are  enabled  to  raise  water  by  the 
common  pump,  and  to  perform 
many  qthei'^  useful  operations,"  Of 
the  inanity  of  this  answer  the  author 
himself  is  aware^  foj:  he  sftyfl  in  % 
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liote,  *Mt  is  impossible  for  a  child 
to  understand  this  unless  it  be  parti- 
cularly explained  to  him."  Why 
then  did  not  Mr.  P.  give  the  proper 
explanation  in  the  text,  or  omit  the 
question  ?  In  the  answer  to  the  next 
question,  the  author  shews  a  degree 
of  ignorance  which  most  Assuredly 
we  should  not  have  attributed  to 
him  on  any  authority  less  than  his 
own.  **  If  we  had  little  or  no  atmo- 
sphere we  should  have  no  cold  wa- 
ter ;,  for  the  waters  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  wou,ld  all  boil  at  a  very  in- 
ferior temperature."  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  P.  should  not  be  aware  of 
the  difference  between  boiling  wa- 
ter and  hot  water  ? 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Earths,  oc- 
curs the  question  "  What  is  the  use 

AnT.  III.  Phihspfihical  Transactions  of  the  Rcytd  Sodaifof  Londom^fatthe  Tear  180& 

Part.  I.     4?to. 


of  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  soap?** 
To  which  the  pupil  answers,  *'  Lime 
is  mixed  with  tne  alkali  in  order  to 
deprive  it  of  the  carbonic  acid,  tbe 
alkali  is  thus  made  caustic,  and  can 
operate  mofe  powerfully  in  cooreft- 
ing  the  tallow  into  soap.?  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  chapter 
in  which  this  allusion  to  the  manu- 
factory of  soap  occurs,  precedes  the 
account  of  the  alkalies,  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  oils,  and  therefore  can 
convey  no  more  instruction  to  the 
pupil  than  so  much  jribberisb. 
Equally  gross  violations  of  common 
sense  occur  in  every  chi^ptor,  noc 
have  we  for  a  long  time  seen  a  bool^ 
so  little  calculated  to  answer  the  end 
proposed. 


THE  present  volume  contains' 
the  following  articles. 

I.  The  Croonian  Lecture  an  the, 
arrangement  and  tmchanical  action 
of  the  muscles  of  Fishes^  by  Anflumt/ 
Carlisle,  Esq.  F.  J?.  S.  F\  L.  S. 

IN  this  very  judicious  and  interest- 
ing paper,  the  author  begins  by 
describing  the  fins  or  external  in- 
struments of  motion  in  fishes.  Some 
fins  are  in  pairs,  and  these  have  been 
considered  as  analogous  to  feet,  but 
Mr.  C.  shews  that  they  are  only  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  turning, 
stopping,  altering  the  position  of 
the  fish  towards  the  horizon,  and 
for  keeping  the  back  upwards, 
TJi^  single  fins  prevent  the  rolling 
of, the  body*  and  the  tail  is  employ- 
ed to  produce  progressive  motion. 
That  tnis  account  of  the  particular 
uses  of  the  different  fins  is  correct  is 
proved  by  experiment. 

<•  IN  order  to  det^rmyie  the  efiect  of  the 
jina  on  ^e  motioii^  of  fishes,  a  number  of 
living  dace*  of  an  equal  size,  were  put  into 
a  large  'essel  of  water.  The  pectora|  fins 
q/  one  of  these  fishes  were  cut  off,  and  it 


was  repbced  with  the  others.  Its  progrcf. 
sive  motion  was  not  at  all  impeded ;  hOL 
the  head  inclined  downwarxb,  and  when  it 
attempted  to  ascend,  the  effort  was  accooh 
plished  with  difficulty.  '    '     ' 

<<  The  pectbni  and  abdonunai  fins  vm 
then  removed  from  a  second  fish.  It  re* 
mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessely  and 
could  not  be*  made  to  ascencL  Its  progret* 
sive  motion  was  not  perceptibly  more  uom  \ 
but  when  the  tail  acted,  the  body  shewed 
a  tendency  to  roll,  and  the  single  £ns  woe 
widely  expanded,  as^f  to  coantenu:t  thit 
effect.        ^' 

'  **  From  a  third  fish,  the  single  fins  woe 
taken  off. '  This^roduced  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  turn  round,  and  the  pectonJ  fin* 
were  kept  constandy  extended  to  obviate 
tliat  motion. 

«  From  a  fourth  fish,  the  pectoral  and 
abdominal  fins  were  cut  off*  on  one  side, 
and  it  immediately  lost  the  power  of  keep- 
ing the  back  upwards.  The'  single  Sua 
were  expanded,  hut  the  fish  swani  obliquely 
on  its  side  with  the  remaining  pectonl  and 
abdominal  fins  downivards. 

'<  From  a  fifth  fish,  all  the  fins  were  re- 
moved.  Its  back  was  kept  in  a  vertical  no* 
sitibn,  whilst  at  i^^  bv  ^e  expansion  of 
the  tail,  but  it  rolled  half  round  at  every  st- 
tempt  to  move» 


*  Cj^/wtnis  kuciscus% . 
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"^'  From  a  sixth  fish,  the  tail  was  cut 
'  cltfse  to  the  body.     Its  progressiva 

Uion  was  considerably  impeded,  and 
e  flfxions  of  the  .<pine  were  much  in* 
leased  during  the  endeavour  to  ad- 
aiitee :  but  neither  the  pectoral  nor  ab- 
>minal  fins  seemed  to  be  more  actively 
up  loved. 

**  From  a  seventh  fish,  all  the  fins  and 
e  tail  were  removed.  It  remained  ai- 
^*>st  without  motion^  floating  near  the 
irface  of  the  walef,  with  its  belly  up- 
ward.'* 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  isoc- 
upied  by  a  description  of  the  mus- 
lesy  nerves,  and  blood-vessels  of 
sh,  the  situation  and  peculiar  ar* 
angement  of  the  former  of  wbicb^ 
s  farther  illustrated  by  a  plate  re- 
presenting a  dissected  codnsh. 

3*  The  Bakenan  Lecture  on  the 
^orce  of  Peraissioiiy  by  WiUiam 
lyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.'Sec.  R.  S. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that 
rhen  different  bodies  are  moving 
rith  the  same  Telocity,  the  im- 
>etu8  with  which  they  strike  against 
aiy  obstacle,  is  in  direct  pro- 
K>ition  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
vhicfa  they  contain.  But  on  the 
^ther  bandy  the  forces  of  equal  bo- 
lies  moving  with  unequal  veloci- 
ies  have  been  differently  estimated 
»y  different  philosophers.  Leib- 
iitz  and  his  followers  maintaiQing 
hat  the  forces-  are  as  the  masses 
nultiplied  into  the  squares  of  the 
velocities,  while  those  who  are 
tailed  Newtonians  consider  the 
brces  to  be  in  the  simple  ratio 
>f  the  velocities.  Dr.  W.  shows 
hat  this  difference  of  opinion  arises 
iom  the  latter  drawing  their  con- 
ilusipns  from  the  fact,  that  equal 
tiomenta  can  resist  equal  pressures 
luring  the  same  time;  and  from  the 
former  attending  to  the  spaces 
liroiigh  which  the  same  moving 
Sorce  is  exerted,  whence  they  con- 
:lude,  that  the  force  of  a  body  in 
notion  is  estimated  by  multiplying 
its  mai^Qitude  into  the  square  of  ^s 
{Velocity.  But  this  latter  species  of 
(pr«e  ca|l^d   bv    Berpouilly   and 


Smeaton  mechanic  force,  is  no? 
where  treated  of  by  Newton;  and 
those  expressions  of  his  .that  have 
been  considered  as  having  a  refer- 
ence to  this,  are  plainly  shown  by 
Dr.  W.  to  have  arisen  from  misap* 
preliension;  he  then  proceeds  to 
demonstrate,  that  notwithstanding 
some    theoretical    qbjections,    the 

J  practical  estimate  of  mechanical 
brce  is  always  proportionate  to  the 
space  through  which  it  is  exerted, 
or  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  body  in  which  it  resides. 

3.  Memoire  sur  les  2uantitisifna-^ 
ginaire,  far  M.  Bute. 

Of  this  ingenious  paper  our  limits 
will  not  allow  an  abstract, '  we  must 
therefore  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  origmal. 

4-  Chemkal  Experimaiis  on  Gum* 
idcum.    By  Mr.  William  Bnmde. 

Guaiacum  has  iiitherto  beam 
classed  among  the  pure  resins:  it 
appears,  however,  f roni  the  experi- 
ments detailed  in  thispaper,  to  dif- 
fer from  them  in  the  igllowing  par« 
ticulars.  1.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
and  in  consequence  undergoes  se- 
veral changes  of  colour ;  even  when 
solid  and  exposed  to  the  action 
only  of  the  common  air,  its  eoioor 
from  grey  becomes  greenish;  this 
change  takes  place  sooner  when 
oxygen  gas  is  substituted  for  atmo- 
spheric air.  Nitric  acid  when  added 
to  the  brown  alcoholic  solution  of 
this  substance  communicates  to  the 
liquid  a  green  colour  which  soon 
changes  to  blue  imd  finally  to  brown*. 
The  same  fluid  with  oxymuriatic 
acid  deposits  a  pale  blueprecipit$ite. 
2.  Guaiacum  contains  a  small  por- 
tion of  extract,  soluble  in  watert 
and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  3.  By  di- 
gestion with  diluted  nitric  acid,  a 
portion  is  dissolved,  and  the  re- 
mainder acqufres  more  perfect  re- 
sinous Qualities  than  it  originally 
possessed.  4.  When  treated  with 
moderately  strong  nitric  ''acid  it 
yields  a  considerable  portion  of 
oxalic  ac^d.    5.  By  destructive  dis- 
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tillation  it  afTortls  about  27  per  cent 
of  charcoal,  aud  3  of  lime. 

5.  On  the  Direction  of  the  Badick 
and  Gasmen  ^  during  the  regttation 
0fSeedsy  by  Thoynas  JndrtrjD  Knight y 
Esq,  F.  ±  S. 

The  contents  of  the  present  pa- 
per, like  all  the  preceding  investi- 
gations of  this  able  observer  on  the 
subject  of  vegetable  pliysiology, 
are  highly  interesting.  Dnhamel 
and  oili  rs  have  remarked,  that  if  a 
seeddnriii^  its  vegetation  be  invert- 
ed, the  points  of  the  radicle  and 
the  G^trmeii  will  be  found  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  have  regained 
thi'ir  natural  relative  positions. 
^This  nmfs  or  tendency  of  the  plant 
to  grow  in  that  direction  which  is 
moot  conirenial  ^o  its  nature,  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  which  it 
may  experience  in  effecting  this, 
has  by  some,  been  attributed  to  a 
'lind  of  instinct,  while  by  others  it 
fcas  been  referred  to  the  action  of 
gravitatJcn.  Of  this  latter  opir.ion 
fe  Mr.  Knight,  'and  he  brings  the 
following:  interesting  experiments  in 
proof  of  his  position. 

"  I  CONCEIVED  that  if  gravitation 
were  Ihc  cause  of  the  descent  of  the  radi- 
cle^and  of  the  ascent  of  the  germen, it  must 
act  either  by  itn  tmmediaie  influence  on 
the  vegetable  fibres  and  vc?5ScU  during 
their  form  a  lion,  or  en  the  root  ton  and 
consequent  di^tribulion  of  the  true  sap 
afforded  by  the  cotyledons; :  and  z»  gr»- 
Titalion  could  produce  these  effects  only 
whilMl  the  seed  remained  at  rest,  and  in 
file  same  position  relative  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth,  I  ims^incd  that  its 
pperatlon  would  become  suspended  by 
constant  and  rapid  change  of  the  position 
of  the  germinating  seed,  and  that  it  might 
be  counteracted  by  the  agency  of  cen- 
trifugal force. 

.  **  Having  a  strong  rill  oC  water  pass- 
ings throuj;!)  my  garden,  I  constructed  a 
•mall  wheel  similar  to  those  used  for 
grinding  corn,  adapting  another  wheel 
of  a  different  construction,  and  formed 
of  very  slender  pieces  c>l"  wooii,  to  the 
same  axi.«.  Round  the  circiunference  of 
the  latter,  which  was  eleven  inches  in 
diameter^  numerous  seeds  of  the  garden 


bean,  which  had  been  soaked  in  water 
to  produce  their  greatest  degree  cf  e*. 
pansion,  were  bound,  at  short  di^ances 
from  each  other.  The  radicles  of  tliese 
seeds  were  made  to  pi>irt  in  everj  (fi- 
rect ion,  some  toward^  th2  centre  oiflhe 
wheel,  and  others  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; others  as  tangents  to  its  air?e, 
some  pointing  backwards,  and  othen 
forwards,  relative  lo  its  moti«>n;  asd 
others  pointing  in  opposite  directioQiia 
lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  wheels. 
The  whole  wa<  inclosed  in  a  box,  aod 
secured  by  a  lock,  and  a  wire  i^nte 
was  placed  to  prevent  ibe  ingress  of  aif 
body  capable  of  impeding  the  moti^  df 
the  wheels. 

**  The  water  being  then  adznitted, 
the  wheels  performed  something  more 
than  150  revolutions  in  a  minute;  aod 
tlie  po<;ition  of  die  seeds  relatii'e  to  t/ie 
earth  was  of  course  asoRen  per fccilr  in- 
verted, within  the  same  period  of  lime; 
by  which  I  conceive  that  the  influ**cct<rf 
gravitation  must  liave  been  wholly  sus- 
pended* 

"  In  a  few  days  the  seeds  bef;ai  to 
germinate,  and  as  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  opinions  I  had  communicated  to  jou, 
and  of  many  others  which  I  had  longes- 
tertained,  depended  on  the  result  (u  tbe 
experiment,  I  watched  iU  progress  irith 
some  anxiety,  though  not  with  mucb ap- 
prehension ;  and  1  had  soon  tlie  pTe35Uit 
to  see  that  the  radicles,  in  whalerer  di- 
rection they  were  protruded  from  tfjc  |»* 
sition  of  the  seed,  turned  dii>ir  points 
outwards  from  the  circumference  of  liie 
wheel,  and  in  their  sub^quent  growth 
receded  nearly  at  right  anj^les  fron  iis 
axis.  The  germens,  on  the  contnij, 
took  the  opposite  direction^  and  in  a  itir 
day<(  their  points  all  met  in  the  centre  of 
the  w  heel.  Three  of  these  plant*  were 
suffered  to  i-emain  on  the  wheel,  and 
were  "secured  to  its  spokes  to  prevent 
their  being  shaken  off  by  its  motion.  Tae 
stems  of  these  plants  soon  extended  be* 
yond  the  centre  of  the  wheel:  bat  thf 
same  cause,  which  first  occasioned  to( 
to  approach  iis  axis.  stiJl<»peKitiiig,tbar 
points  returned  and  met  again  at  its 
centre. 

**  The  motion  of  the  wheel  being  in 
this  exj>erimcnt  vertical ,  the  radicle  and 
germen  of  every  seed  occupied,  during 
a  minute  portion  of  time  in  each  rerolo- 
tton^  precisely  the  saue  jwsitiop  ^f 
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vould  bnvte  aKssumed  hmd  the  seeds  ve- 
getated at  rest;  and  as  gravitation  and 
:renlfr6i^al  force  also  acted  in  lines  paral- 
el  with  the  vertical  motion  and  surface 
)f  the  wheel,  I  conceived  that  sdme 
ilight  objections  might  be  urged  against 
he  conclusions  I  felt  inch'ned  to  draw, 
[  therefore  added  to  the  machinery  1  have 
iescribed  another  wheel*  which  moved 
lorizoBtaliy  over  the  verticle  wheeh; 
ind  to  thi^,  by  means  of  multiplying 
vheels  of  different  powers,!  was  enabled 

0  give  many  different  degrees  of  velo- 
city. Round  the  circumference  of  the 
lorizonlal  wheel,  whose  diameter  was 
ilso  eleven  inches,  seeds  of  the  faean 
tere  bound  as  in  the  experiment,  whibij 
[  bave  already  described,  and  it  was 
hen  made  to  perform  250  revolutions  in 

1  minute.  By  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
vat^r  wheel,  part  of  which  supplied  the 
eeds  upo*i  it  with  moisture,  and  the  r«- 
nainder  was  dispersed,  in  a  light  and 
ronstant  shower,  over  the  seeds  in  the 
^rtical  wheel,  and  on  others  plaqed  to 
vegetate  at  reat  in  different  parts  of  the 
ydx.  ' 

«'  Every  seed  on  the  horizontal  wheel, 
hough  moving  with  great  rapidity,  ne- 
cessarily retained  the  same  |M)sition  rela- 
We  to  the  attraction  of  tl)e  earth ;  and 
hercfore  the  operation  of  gravitation 
^uld  not  be  suspended,  thinigh  it  might 
)e  counteracted,  in  a  very  considerable 
legrse,  by  centrifugal  force:  and  the 
lifference,  I  had  anticipated,  between^ 
he  effects  of  rapid  vertical  and  horizon- 
al  motion  soon  became  sufficiently  obv»- 
•us.  The  radicles  pointed  downwards 
.bout  ten  degrees  below,  and  the  ger- 
liens  as  many  degrees  above,  the  hori- 
:b]ital  fine  of  the  wheel's  motion ;  centri- 
Li^l  force  having  made  both  to  deviate 
;0  degrees  from  the  perpemlicular  direc- 
ion  each  would  have  taken,  had  it  vege- 
ated  at  rest.  Gradttally  diminishing  the 
apidity  of  the  motion  of  the  horizontal 
vheel,  the  radicles  descended  more  per- 
lendicularly,  and  the  gerntens  grew 
ciore  upright ;  at^d  when  it  did  not  per- 
brm  more  than  80  revolutions  in  a  mi- 
iute,t6e  radicle  pointed  about  43  degrees 
»elow,  and  the  gcrmen  as  much  above, 
he  horizontal  line,  the  one  always  re- 
ceding from,  and  the  other  approaching 
o,  the  a}Cis  of  the  whtel." 

Tq  e^plaia  tiie  miiAmer  in  wbiok 


the  same  force,  gravity,  oparating 
on  the  radicle  and  gfjrmen  of  die 
seed  should  produce  two  such  op- 
posite effects,  Mr.  K.  observes,  that 
the  enlarigempnt  of  the  former  is 
owing  to  the  successive  addition  of 
new   parts   to  its  apex   or   point, 
which  descend  in  a  fluid  state  from 
the  cotyledons,   whereas  the  latter 
increases  by  a  general  extension  of 
parts  previously  organized.     More- 
over if  the  motion  and  distribution 
of  the  true  sap  be  isfluenced  by 
gravitation,  it  follows,  that  where- 
ever  the  germen  deviates  from  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  the  sap  must 
accumulate  on  its  uuder  side,  and, 
consfsquently  that  the  vessels  in  this 
part  being  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  nourishment  than    the 
rest,    must  elongate  more  rapidly 
than  those  on  the  upper  side,  whence 
the  point  of  the  germen  must  ne- 
cessarily point  upwards.  Mr.  Kiiight 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  ho- 
rizontal direction  of  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  is  not  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis  here  laid  down,  and 
concludes  by  the  remark  that  the 
controversy  respecting  the  advan- 
tage of  preservihg'thc'tap  root  of 
the  oak,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  is  wholly  superfluous, 
there  being  the  greatest  reason  for 
believing,  that  the  growth  of  the 
tap  root  ceases  as  the  lateral  ones 
expand,  so  that  in  mature  trees  there 
is  scarcely  any  vestige  of  it. 

**  Having  attentively  examined  at 
least  20,000'  trees  of  this  species,  many 
of  which  had  grown  in  some  of  the  deep- 
est aWd  most  favourable  soils  of  England, 
and  never  having  found  a  single  tree 
possessing  a  tap  root,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  doubt  that  one  ever  existed.** 

6,  A  third  Series  of  Experiments 
071  an  artificial  tannin!^  Substance^ 
which  possesses  the  primipal  chamc^ 
teristic  Properties  of  Tannin';  with 
some  Remarks  on  Coal  B\f  Cliarles 
Haichetty  Esq.  F.  R.S. 

This  paper  is  the  conclasioa  of 
the  rety  valuable  series  of  expori- 
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metits  on  artificial  tanuin,  and  on 
the  action  oF  the  acids  on  die  resins 
and  othervcgetable  principles  with 
which   this  excellent  chemist  has 
favoured  the  public.     The  memoir 
now  before  us,  begins  with  expe* 
riments  on  the  effect  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  linseed  oil,  bleached  wax, 
and  animal  fat.     In  ail  these  sub« 
stances,   by  long  digestion  in  suU 
phuric  acid  a  portion  of  tannin  was 
prodnced  and  charcoal  was  eyolved. 
Caoutchouc    and    elastic    bitumen 
were  then  subjected  U>  a  similar 
treatment,    but   with   little  effect, 
being    only    saper6cially   charred 
by  the  sulphuric  acid.    The  nitric 
acid,  however,  by  continued  diges- 
tion, resolved  them   into  a  yellow 
fluid  capable  of  precipitating  gela- 
tin, and  a  tough  elastic  orange  co- 
loured mass,  soluble  in  alcohol.  This 
latter  in  its  properties,  considerably 
leseiubled   both  resin  and  extract, 
and  appeared  to  be  very  similar  to 
the  su':>stance  afforded  by  the  coals 
and  bitumens    when  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid. 

Mr.  H.  then  relates  some  addi- 
tional experiments  on  vegetable 
substances  that  have  been  previ- 
ously roasted,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  tannin,  naturally 
contained  in  some  of  these  is  de- 
stroyed, either  by  this  process,  or 
by  digestion  with  nitric  acid,  since 
their  watery  decoctions  produced 
no  precipitate  with  gelatin,  but  that 
all  these  decoctions  and  the  coasted 
substances  themselves,  when  subse- 
quently treated  with  diluted  nitrous 
acid,  afford  an  abundance  of  artifi- 
cial tannin.  The  following  experi- 
.  ment  we  shall  quote,  as  it  may  lead 
to  great  practical  advantages. 

"  One  ounce  of  oak  bark,  reduced 
into  very  small  fragments,  was  repeatedly 
digested  in  different  portions  of  water  un- 
til the  whole  of  its  tannin  was  extracted. 
The  residuum  or  exhausted  hark  (as  it  is 
called  by  the  tanners)  was  dried,  and  was 
afterwards  moderately  roasted.  It  was 
then  moistened  wilh  diluted  niUic  acid, 
which  was.eva|-oraled  io  a  heat  not  iQUci^ 


exceeding  300*  uittil  the  bark  was  bfr 
coa>e  penectly  dry.  This  was  d^eitod 
in  water,  and  speedily  fomed  a  ydbp- 
isb-browD  liquor»  which  abundantly  ft^ 
cipitated  gelatine. 

*'  The  bark,  which  after 
hauited  of  its  natural  tannin^ 
-  afibfded  the  artificial  tanning  s 
was  repeatedW  treated  with  water  oall 
the  whole  of  this  last  was  extractei. 
The  bark  was  then  again  slighlly  roaitd, 
was  ogam  moistened  with  nkric  ad^ 
and  was  gentiv  heated  ^d  dried  as  be. 
fore.  Water  neinfr  pouced  on  it  and  di- 
gested,  formed  a  brown  solutions  wfaidi 
copiously  precipitated  gelatine. 
The  whole  of  the  artificial 


substance  was  extracted  by  different  por- 
tions of  water*  and  the  remainder  ottJb 
bark  thus  exhausted^  was  again  treated 
in  the  mannerabove  described,  and  again 
afibrded  a  considerable  quantity  of  ihft 
tanning  substance,  so  that  these  proccssa 
evidently  might  have  been  continued  ua- 
til  the  whole  of  the  bark  had  been  can* 
verted  into  it. 

*'  This  might  also  have  been  acoooH 

plislied,  if  in  the  first  instance^  the  ex- 

bausted  bark  had  been  ccmverted  imo 

charcoaly  and  dig.ested    in    nitric  add, 

as  described  in  my  first  Paper;  buttbeo, 

the  effects  would  have  been  more  slowly 

produced,   and  much  more  nitric  add 

would  have  been  consumed.     I  am  now 

therefore  fiiliy  convinced,  not  only  by 

the  results  of  the  experiments  related  in 

this  Paper,    but  also  by    many   others 

which  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to 

have  stated,  that  the  most  speedy  apd 

most   economical  of  all   the    prooesKs 

which  I  have  described*  is  that  of  treaty 

ing  masted  vegetable  substances  in  the 

way  which  has  been  mentioned,   and 

considering   that   all  refiise    vei^etabia 

matter  may  be  thus  amverted  into  a  tan* 

ning  substance  by,  means  the  most  sinh> 

pie,  and  witliout  any  expensive  appara* 

tu<t,  I  cannot  help  entertaining    much 

hope*  that  eventaally  this  discovery  will 

be  productive  of  tome  real  public  advan* 

tage.- 

Mr.  Hatcbett  then  prooeeds  to 
Delate  the  results  of  some  eneri* 
ments  o.n  the*  aetion  of  sulpnaric 
aeid  oji  the  resins,  and  shows  that, 
the  first  change  produced ,  is  the 
forn^atioa  of  a  ||»ortipQ  of^  tannin, 
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nd  the  last  is  the  evolution  of  a 
reat  quantity  of  charcoal.  The 
ifFerence  in  the  proportion  of  this 
&st,  as  obtadned  by  simple  distilla- 
ion  of  the  resins,  and  by  the  action 
f  sulphuric  acid,  is  prodigious; 
bus  100  grains  of  mastic  afforded 
y  distillation  only  44  of  coal,  but 
vy  sulphuric  acid  no  less  than  66 
grains  wefe  obtained.  A  remarka- 
ble difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
:oal  was  also  observable;  thatob- 
ained  by  distillation  resembled 
:ommon  charcoal,  while  the  other 
¥as  shining,  hard,  and  difficult  of 
combustion,  like  mineral  charcoal. 

A  similar  comparative  experi« 
mentwas  then  made  on  wood. 

««  On  480  grains  of  oak  sawdust  I  Dour- 
edtwo  OQOces  of- sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  six  ounces  of  water,  and  placed  the 
matrass  on  a  sand-bath,  where  it  remained 
from  die  beginninjir  of  last  June  to  the  end 
&f  September.  During  this  time,  the 
fland4»th  had  very  seldom  been  heated, 
Ixrt  the  vessel  was  occasionally  shaken. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  period  abore^nen- 
tioDed>  six  ounces  of  boiling  water  were 
<added,  and  the  whole  being  poured  upon 
a  filter,,  was  repeatedly  washed,  and  was 
afterwards  dried  on  a  sand-bath  in  a  heat 
not  much  exceeding  SOO**. 

^  The  sawdust  appeared  to  be  reduced 
to  a  granulated  coal,  partly  pulverulept,  and 
partly  clotted;  the  whole  weighed  210 
grams. 

^  lc5  grains  of  this  coal  were  put  into 
a  platina  crucible,  and  were  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  under  a  muffle.  At  the  same 
time,  an  equal  quantity  of  charcoal  made 
from  the  same  oak  saw-dust,  was  placed  in 
pother  vessel  by  the  side  of  the  former. 

«  The  charcoal  was  speedilv  consum- 
ed, and  left  some  brownish-white  ashes, 
which  as  usual,  afibrded  alkali,  with  a 
trace  of  sulphate,  which  was  probably  sul- 
phate of  potash. 

.  «  On  the  contrary,  the  coal  formed  by 
*die  humid  way;  burned  without  flame,  si- 
milar to  the  Kilkenpy  coal,  and  others 
which  do  not  contain  bitumen.  It  was 
very  slowly  consumed,  like  the  mineral 
coals  above  mentioned,  and  left  soroepale 
red  ashes,  which  weighed  2  grains.  These 
ashes  £d  not  yield  the  smallest  vestige  of 
sltalif  and  the  only  sal'ne  substance  which 


could  be  obtained,  was  a  very  small  por- 
tiQn  of  sulphate  of  potash,  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  ^  of  a  grain ;  and  it 
is  prc^ble,  that  had  the  coal  been  more 
copiously  washed,  everi  this  small  portion 
of  the  neutral  salt  would  not  have  been 
obtained." 

The  result  of  these  experiments, 
together  with  the  others  related  in 
Mr.  Hatchett*s  precedinj^  papers,  * 
are  then  appliea  by  him'in  a  very 
ingenious  and  satis&ctory  manner, 
to  explain  the  vegetable  ori^n  of 
coal,  by  the  medium  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

7.  The  Applicalitmof  a  Methodof 
Differences  to  the  Species  of  Sines^ 
whose  Sunis  are  obtained  by  Mr. 
Laudai,  by  the  Help  <^  impossible 
QuantitieSy  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Gomp^ 
ertz. 

This  paper  is  incapable  of  being 
abridged. 

8.  An  Account  ff  a  snudl  Lobe  of 
the  Human  Prostate  Gland^  which 
has  not  been  before  takennotiee  if  J  by 
Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  form  and  situation  of  this 
lobe  are  described,  and  theelucida* 
tion  afforded  by  this  discpvery,  of 
many  hitherto  obscure  and  misun- 
derstood symptoms  in-  a  diseased 
state  of  the  gtnnd,  are  pointed  out. 
.  9.  On  the  Quantity  and  Velocity 
of  the  Solar  Motion.  By  William 
Herschel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

We  cannot  with  justice  to  the  au- 
thor, give  an  account  of  this  curi- 
ous, but  very  hypothetical  paper, 
without  goin^  into  such  long  details 
as  are  inconsistent'  with  the  plan  of 
our  work. 

10.  Observations  upon  the  Marine 
Baromttef  made  during  the  Exa^ 
mination  of  the  Coasts  of  Nero 
Holland  and  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  Years  1801,  1802,  and  1803, 
by  Matthew  Flinders^  Command^ 
er  of  his  M(ijcs{i/s  Ship,  Invcsti* 
gator. 

This  paper  contains  a  number  of 
meteorological  particulars  which 
will  prove  of  considerable  use  to 
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fbtare  navigators  in  the  Australasian 
seasy  and  concludes  with  the  fo^ 
lowing  general  remarksL 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  absolute,  as  the 
relative  height  of  the  mercury,  and  its 
stale  of  rising  and  Tailing,  that  is  to  be 
attended  to  in  fortning  a  judgment  of  the 
weather  that  will  succeed ;  for  it  appears 
to  stand  at  different  heights,  w'ith  the 
same  wind  and  weather,  in  different 
latitudes. 

"  In  the  open  sea,  it  seems  to  be  the 
changes  in  the  weather,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  that  principally  af« 
feet  the  barometer ;  but  near  the  shore,  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  seems 
to  aroct  it  full  as  much,  or  more,  than 
'  either  of  those  causes  taken  singly. 

"  It  is  upon  the  soutli  and  east  amsts 
of  any  country  in  the  southern,  or  the 
north  and  east  coasts  in  the  northern  he^ 
mispbere,  where  the  effect  of  sea  and 
land  winds  upon  the  barometer  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  conspicuous. 

**  In  the  open  sea,  the  mercury  seems 
to  stand  higher  in  a  steady  breeze  of  se- 
veral days  contiixiance,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes,  provided  it  does  not 
blow  hard,  than  when  the  wind  is  varia- 
ble from  one  part  of  the  compass  to  ano- 
ther; and  perhaps  it  is  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  from  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
that  the  mercury  stand<«  higher  within  the 
tropics,  than,  upon  the  average,  it  ap« 
pears  to  do  in  tix>se  parallels  where  the 
winds  are  variable  and  occasionally  blol^ 
with  violence. 

«'  The  barometer  seems  capable  of  af- 
fording so  much  assistance  to  the  com« 
mander  of  a  ship,  in  warning  him  of  the 
approach  and  termination  of  bad  weather, 
and  of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
wipd,  even  in  the  present  state  of  meteo- 
rological knowledge,-  that  no  officer  in  a 
long  voyage  should  be  witliout  one. 
Some  experience  is  required  to  under- 
sUnd  its  bnguage,  and  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  compare  the  state  9f  the 
mercury  with  the  appearance  of  the  wea- 
ther, before  its  prognostications  will 
commonly  jbe  understood;  for  a  rise  may 
foretel  an  abatement  of  wind, — a  change 
in  its  direction,— or  the  return  of  fine 
weather;  or  if  the  wind  is  light  and  vari- 
able, it  may  foretel  its  increase  to  a  stea- 
dy breeze,  especially  if  there  is  arty  east- 
tag  in  it;  and  a  £dl  may  prognosticate  a 


strong  breeze  or  gale,  a  cban^  of  wind, 
the  approach  of  rain,  or  the  dving  away 
of  a  steady  breeze.  Most  seaxnen  are  to- 
lerably good  judges  of  the  appearance  of 
the  weather;  and  this  judgment,  assisted 
b^  observation  upon  tha  quick  or  slower 
ri'iing  or  falling  of  the  mercnrT*  and 
upon  its  relative  height,  will  in  most 
cases  enable  them  to  fix  upon  which  of 
these  changes  are  about  to  take  places 
and  to  what  extent,  where  there  %%  only 
one;  but  a  combination  of  changes  wffl 
be  found  nwre  difficult,  especially  where 
the  effect  of  one  upon  the  barometer  is 
counteracted  by  the  other;  as  for  in- 
stance, the  alteration  of  a  moderate 
breeze  from  the  we^ward  with  dull,  or 
rainy  weather,  to  afiresh  breeze  fiurn  the 
eastward  with  fine  weather,  may  not 
cau-e  iny  alteration  in  the  he^f^  of  the 
mercury;  though  I  think  there  would 
usually  be  some  rise  in  this  case.  Many 
combinations  of  changes  might  he  men* 
tioned,  in  which  no  alteration  in  the  ba- 
rometer would  be  expected,  as  a  little 
consideration,  or  experience  in  the  lue 
of  this  instrument,  will  make  sufficienlly 
evident;  the  barometer  alone,  thereibie, 
is  not  sufficient;  but  in  a&sisting  die 
judgment  of  the  seaman^  ifr  capaMe  of 
rendering  very  important  tervices  la  na- 
vigation.*' 

11.  AccountofaDisccrveryafXa^ 
the  Minium ;  in  a  Letter  from  Jamu. 
Smithsouy  Esq.  F.  R.  S, ' 

The  minium  here  announced, 
occurs  disseminated-  in  compact 
carbonated  zina  Mr.  8.  dr>es  not 
mention  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
but  as  the  letter  is  dated  from  Hesse 
Cassel,  it  is  probably  procured  from 
that  part  of  Germany. 

12.  Description  cf  a  Rare  Species 
of  Worm  Shetfsy  discovered  at  an 
Island  lying  off  the  North  West 
Coast  of  t lie  Island  of  Sumatra,  in 
the  East  Indies^  ly  J.  Giifiths, 
Esq. 

13.  Observations  on  the  Shell  of  the 
Sea  Worm,  fowid  on  the  Coast  of 
Sumatra^  proving  it  to  belong  to  a 
species  of  Teredo ;  ttith  an  account 
of  the  Anatofny  of  the  Teredo  nivalis, 
ty  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

These  shells  were  diseovcreu  in 
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otificquence  of  the  mud  bank  in 
^hich  they  inhered,  being  raised  to 
be  surface  of  the  water  by  a  vio- 
snt  earthquake,  in  the  year  1797. 
i'heir  extreme  length  is  between 
ive  feet  and  five  feet  and  a  half. 
^be  animal  belongs  to  the  genus 
Teredo,  and  from  its  magnitude 
as  been  named  Gigantea,  but,  it 
liflPers  from  the  other  species  of  this 
;enus  in  not  inhabiting  wood.  The 
natomy  of  the  Teredo  navalis  was 
Irawn  up  by  Mr.  Home,  from  spe- 
imens  preserved  in  spirits  in  the 
iritith  and  Huntcrian  Museums, 
nd  from  living  ones  procured  from 
be  dock  yard  at  Shecrness. 

14.  On  the  Inverted  Action  of  the 
llbin^ious  Vessels  of  Trees,  by  Tho-- 
lasAndrtW  Knight^  Esq,  F.  R,  S, 

According  to  Mr.  Knight's  former 
Kperiments  on  vegetable  circula- 
ion,  it  appears,  that  the  as>'cending 
E^  passes  through  the  al burnous 
nd  central  vessels,  while  the  des- 
ending  sap,  to  which  alone  tJie 
rowth  of  a  tree  is  owing^  flows 
[irough  the  cortical  vessels.  An 
•bservation  made  by  Hales  and  by 
)uhamel,  however,  appears  to  mi- 
itate  against  this  representation; 
lamely,  that  ifasmall  ring  of  bark 
e  removed  from  the  trunk  of  a 
;roM'ing  tree,  thero  will  not  only  be 
n  accumulation  of  woody  '  matter 
eposited  on  the  upper  lip  of  the 
^ound,  but  the  intermediate  wood 
nil  continue  to  live,  and  even  the 
3wer  lip  of  the  <vound  will  become 
oundea,  and  advance  slowly  to 
lect  the.  wood  projected  in  much 
argcr  quantity  from  the  upper  sur- 
acc  01  the  incision.  Now  it  does 
ot  appear  how  the  growth,  however 
low,  of  the  denuded  part  of  the 
«>od,  and  of  the  lower  portion  of 
arky  can  take  place,  if  the  descent 
>f  the  sap  through  the  cortical  ves- 
efe,  is  the  only  means  of  vegetable  . 
;rowtli.  To  answer  this  objection, 
^r.  K.  shows,  that  although  the 
»bove  is  the  usual  method  of  circu* 


lation,  yet  when  this  is  forcibly  iu- 
terrupted,  nature  will  perform  her 
office,  in  an  imperfect  manner  in- 
deed, by  means  of  an  inverted  action 
of  the  alburnous  vessels. 

15.  A  ncx  Danonstration  of  the 
Bivovnal  Theorem,  when  the  Expo- 
vent  is  a  Panlive  or  Negative  Fruc^ 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  Abrayn  Robertson, 

A,  m:  F,  R,  S, 

16.  Nav  Method  of  Compuling 
Logarithms,  by  Thomas  Mannings 
Esq, 

1 7 .  Description  if  the  Minei^al  Ba^ 
son  in  the  Coimtics  of  Monmouth^ 
Glamorgayn,  Bncon,  Carm/tr/hen^ 
and  Pembroke,  ^  by  Mr,  Edward 
Martiii, 

This  is  a  very  interesting  papen 
The  mineral  district  which  it  des^- 
crihes,  is  an  irregular  ovid,  whose 
greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  long  projection  from  its  west- 
ern extremity,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  external  boundaries  of 
this  bason  are  hanks  of  limestone, 
and  the  interior  of  it  is  occupied  by 
a  vast  coal  field  belonging  to  the 
independent  formation.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  through  this  bason  front 
east  to  west,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  strata  lying  to/ the  north  of  this 
line  rige  in  a  northward  direction,  and 
those  to  the  south  of  the  same  line 
rise  in  a  southern  direction,  except^ 
at  its  eastern  extremity  near  Ponti- 
pool,  where  they  rise  eastward.. 
There  are  23  scams  of  coal,  from 
18  inches  to  9  feet  in  thickness, 
besides  several  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions :  the  total  thickness  of  coal  ia 
the  above  23  seams,  is  95  feet, 
the  average  extent  of  each  is  about 
1000  square  miles,  from  which,  in 
the  usual  mode  of  working,  maybe 
obtained  about  64,000,000  tons  pet 
mile.  Interposed  between  several 
of  these  strata  are  beds  of  nodular 
iron  ore,  with  which  the  numerous 
iron  forges  in  this  district  ate  sup- 
plied. . 

IS.  Observations  on   the  Ferma^ 
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netuy  tf  the  Variation  of  the  Conu 
fuss  at  Jamaica^  in  a  Letter  /rom 
Mr,  James  Robertson. 

The  boundaries  of  parishes  and 
estates  in  Jamaica*  were  at  first, 
and  have  ever  since  been  determined 
by  the  magnetic  meridian ,  without 

Jaying  any  reg^ard  to  the  true  meri- 
ian.  In  ail  disputes  at  law  regard- 
ing boundary  lines,  and  in  most 
cases  of  mortgage  and  transfer  of 
property,  new  surveys  are  made, 
and  tbe  diagrams  and  other  records 
are  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  island.  By  a  compa^ 
itson  of  these  during  a  period  of 
130  or  140  years  from  the  present 
time,  it  appears  that  no  perceptible 
Tariation  of  tbe  compass  can  have 
taken  place  in  this  island  during  the 
whole  time,  or  any  part  of  it. 

19.  Observations  on  the  CameFs 
Stomach,  respecting  the  Water  which 
it  contains,  and  the  Reservoirs  in 
which  thai  Ftuid  is  inclosed ;  with  an 
^ccmott  of  some  Peculiarities  in  the 
Urine,  by  Everard  Home^  Esq, 
F.  Ji.  S. 

Mr.  Home  here  compares  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  sto- 
machs of  the  Camel  and  Ox,  and 
points  out  tbe  peculiarities  of  each. 
The  chemical  observations  and  ana* 
lysis  of  the  urine,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Brande. 

20.  Observations  on  the  Variation 
mnd  on  the  Dip  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle,  made  at  the  Apartments  of 
the  Royal  Society,  between  the  Years 
1786  and  1805,  inclmwe,  by  Mr. 
George  Gilpin. 

The  numerous  tables  in  this  va- 
luable paper,  are  incapable  of 
abridgement,  and  the  observations 

Art.  IV.  An  Efiitme  of  Chenuttty,  in  three  Parts.  Part.  L  Intended  to  fadStau 
the  Acqmsition  of  Chemical  Knowledge,  by  Minute  InstrmcAonifor  the  Perfofpumee  ef 
Experhnente.  Part.  IL  Directions  for  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters ;  efRardu 
and  Stones ;  of  Ores  a'd  Metals  ;  tmd  of  Mineral  BoJSes  in  general.  Part  III.  IfH 
structions  for  applying  Chendcal  Tests  and  Reagents y  to  various  useful  Purftosesy  ly 
\\iLLiAM  Hen&v.    The  fourth  Edstion.  8vo.  pp«  4S0. 


are  so  connected  with  the  tables,  as 
to  render  an  abstract  of  them  oeither 
satisfactory  for  the  reader,  nor  £ur 
towards  the  author. 

21.  On  the  Declinations  of  some 
the  Principal  Fired  Stars;  with  a 
Description  of  an  Astronomical  Cir^ 
cle^  and  some  Remarks  an  the  Cm^ 
stniction  of  Circular  InstrunwnlSj  if 
John  Pond,  Esq.  - 

The  instrument  here  described 
was  made  Mr.  Troughton.  The 
fixed  stars,  the  declination  of  which 
is  here  recorded,  are  y  Pegasi,  • 
Arietis,  »  Ceti,  AH>ebaran,  Ca- 
pella,  Rigel,  /S  Tauri,  «  Ononis, 
^N^ius•  Castor,  Procyon,  Pollux, 
Regnlus,  /9  Leonis,  Spica  Virgints, 
Arctunis,  a  Coronae,  »  Ser[>entis, 
»  Ophiuchi,  (t  Lyre,  «  Aquils,  • 
Cygni,  •  Aquarii,  a  Pegasi,  «  An- 
*dromed»,  Polaris,  fi  Ursae,  y  Dra- 
conis. 

22.  Ohservatiom  and  Semarts  an 
the  Figure,  the  CKmate^  and  the 
Atmosphere,  o^  Saturn  and  its  Ring, 
hy  William  Herschell,  LLD.  F.  B.  S 

These  observations  confirm  Dr. 
Herschers  discovery  of  the  remark* 
able  figure  of  Saturn,  announced  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  transactions, 
and  the  exactness  of  the  engraving 
aimexed  to  it,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, namely,  that  the  equatorial 
diameter  is  there  represented  as 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  truth. 
The  colour  observed  in  the  polar 
regions  of  Saturn,  undergoes  cer- 
tarn  periodical  changes,  and  is  here 
and  there  tinged  with  large  dusky 
looking  spaces  resembling  cloud ; 
hence  Dr.  H.  infers  the  probability 
of  a  Saturnian  atmosphere. 


THE  former  editions  of  this  work 
were  publications  of  great  merit; 


and  the  only  objection  that  could 
be  brought  against  them^  was  tbek 
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o  great  conciseness.  The  present 
tition  contains  more  thw. double 
e  quantity  of  matter  that  the  pre- 
ding  does,  by  which  its  utility  is 
en  more  than  proportionably  aug- 
snted.  It  now  forms  an  excellent 
stract  for  the  use  of  tbe  chemical 


lecturer;  and  to  the  student  in 
chemistry,  who  is  about  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  science, 
we  can  with  perfect  sincerity  re- 
commend it  as  the  most  satisfactory, 
guide  which  tbe  language  affords^ 


^.  Rev.  Vol.  Y. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


METEOROLOGY. 


Art.  I.  The  Climmtc •/ Great  Britain;  er  Ranarki  on  the  Chm^  it  hatwukrgm, 
particular fy  within  the  lastjifiy  Years.  Accounting  for  the  iKcreasing  Humiditj  ad 
consequent  Cloudiness  and  Coldness  of  our  Springs  and  Summers;  xaith  the  EficumA 
ungenial  Seasons  have  produced  upon  the  Vegetable  and  Jnimal  Ecoaomf,  Iwdwia^ 
various  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Causes  ^such  C/tange.  Interspersed  with  wao-- 
ous  Physiological  Facts  and  Observations ,  illustrative  qfthe  Process  in  Vegetatitmt  nd 
tlte  Connection  subsisting  between  the  Phenomena  of  the  Weather  and  the  ProdMctmff 
the  Soil.     Bjf  }oHV  WiLhiJLU^,  Esq,     8vo,  pp.  358. 


IN  a  climate  so  subject  to  vicis*' 
gitudes  as  that  which  we  inhabit,  it 
becomes  a  problem  of  considerable 
difficulty,  to  compare  the  state  of 
different  seasons   with  each  other, 
and  to  determine  their  relative  de- 
gree of  suitableness  for  bringing  to 
maturity   the    productions    of   the 
earth.     By  the  assistance  of  differ- 
ent  philosophical  instruments,   we 
are  able  to  ascertain  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  quantity  of  raio  that 
falls,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  degree  of  moisture  contain- 
ed in  it,  we  are  Also  able  to  observe 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  pret- 
ty accurately    to  determine    their 
force,  but  still  there  are  some  points 
M'hich  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
predion.     Although  the   average 
temperature  of  each  season  may  be 
equal  to  that  of  preceding  seasons, 
yet  the  changes  may  be  more  rapid 
and   frequent,    and    although    the 
same  depth  of  rain  njay  fall,  yet  it 
may    occur  at  more   unfavourable 
periods,  and  the  sky  may  be  more 
obscured  with  clouds.     It  may  also 
be  urged,  that  a  certain  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  induced,  unfavoura- 
ble to  vegetation,  which  is  not  in- 
dicated by  any  of  the  instruments 
that  have  yet  been  invented.     Such 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Williams,  who  in  the  volume 
before  us,  undertakes  to  show,  that 


the  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  d^ 
teriorated,  to  assign  the  cause  of 
this  deterioration,  and  lasdy  to  point 
out  a  remedy  for  it.  We  shall  brieiy 
'consider  the  work  with  a  reference 
to  each  of  these  three  points. 

In  order  to  establish  his  first  po- 
sition, that  the  climate  of  this cooB. 
try  is  become  more  ungenial,  he 
does  not  refer  to  the  meteoiok)gicsI 
registers,  which  have  been  for  maoy 
years  kept  with  so  much  regularity, 
but  to  tne  writings  of  William  of 
Malmsbury,    a  monki^h  historian, 
who  liv^d  in  thetwe'fthcentunjand 
who  asserts,  that  England  afforded 
as  good  vineyards  as  many  profinccs 
of  France,  particularly  pointing  oat 
Gloucestershire  and  the  isle  of  Elr. 
Although  the  author  rests  the  prin- 
cipal  support  of  his  argument  upon 
the   testimony  of    this   writer,  he 
mentions  some  other  circumstances, 
which  he  considers  as  tendiuff  to 
the  same  conclusion,    pardcuuHr 
the  encreased  price  of  corn,  aud  tt 
frequent  failu^  of  the  apple  ciou 
in  the  cyder  countries.    As  to  t» 
first  of  these  points,    the  account 
given  by  the  monk,   we  may  oh- 
serve,    that   the    evidence  oi  this 
class  of  writers  is,   in   general,  ot 
very    doubtful   autbofit}^,    and  oo 
this  subject,  it  is  almost  invalidated 
by  its  obvious  inacduracy.    If  ^ 
believe  one  part  of  bis  statement, 
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ire  must  take  the  facts  with  which  it 
tands  connected.  Now  he  informs 
IS,  not  merely  that  Gloucestershire 
ontained  vineyards,  but  that  they 
irere  as  good  as  those  in  France, 
hat  fruit  trees  grew  spontaneously 
a  the  highways  and  public  roads, 
od  thatme  grain  yielded  100  fold. 
Ve  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  make 
ly  farther  comment  on  the  tosti- 
tony  of  William  of  Malmsbury. 

The  failure  of  the  Worcestershire 
'chards  is  a  fact  respecting  which 
e  are  unable  to  speak  from  our 
jrsonal  knowledge,  but  we  can 
arcely  conceive,  that  it  is  so  ge- 
iral  an  e^t  as  our  author  states  it 

be,  otherwise  we  should  have 
perienced  its  effects  in  a  greater 
gree  in  the  encreased  pnce  of 
der.  Even  if  it  has  been  the 
se  in  one  or  two  of  the  late  years, 

do  not  think  it  proves  any  thing 
the  present  question,  because  it 
mown,  that  a  few  hours  of  on- 
Lsonable  frosty  at  a  particular  pe- 
ri, will  materially  injure  the  pro- 
ce  of  the  trees.  This  we  under- 
ud,  was  the  case  in  the  last  spring, 
en,  although  the  weather  was  in 
leral  dry  and  pleasant,  yet  there 
jpened  one  frosty   night,    when 

blosbom  was  the  most  liable  to 
aft ec ted  by  such  an  occurrence, 
accident  of  this  kind  can  scarcely 
attributed  -to  a  change  in  the 
late.  We  think  it  will  not  be 
essary  to  say  much  respecting 
third  argument  which  our  authcr 
gs  forward  to  prove  his  posi- 
,  the  high  price  of  grain.  Wfe 
rehend  our  readers  will  be  able 
etcct  iiiore  probable  causes  than 
increased  cloudiness  of  the  at- 
phere. 

[though,  as  it  appears,  we  are 
much  disposed  to  agree  with 
Williams  as  to  the  foundation 
s  reasoning,  yet  we  sliall  pro- 

to  examine  into  the  merits  of 
3ther  parts  of  his  work,  and  in 
3Cond  place,  we  shall  lay  before 
readers  the  alleged  causes  of 


this  supposed  change,  in  the  words 
of  the  author. 

"  I  attribute  the  humiditv,  and  con- 
sequently coldness,  of  our  modern  sum- 
mers, to  the  increased  evaporaiing  sur- 
face, caused  by  the  enclosing  of  the  open 
fields  and  wastes;  the  muftifariops  inter- 
sections  of ,  them  by  fences,  especially 
with  hawthorn ;  to  the  increased  luxu- 
riance of  our  cropSy  by  a  general  system 
of  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country ;  to  these  I  may  with  propriety 
add  the  late  increase  of  pasturage^  pro- 
ductive of  a  serious  disproporiidn  be-* 
t ween  that  and  tillage ;  to  the  numerous 
plantations,  more  especially  of  foreign 
trees,  and  such  whose  exhaling  power  is 
prodigiously  great ;  and  the  immense 
bodies  of  nearly  stagnated  water  in  the 
numerous  canals  that  have  been  cat 
within  the  a<«signed  period. 

Before  we  can  properly  estimate 
the  force  of  our  author's  argument, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
hypothesis,  by  which  he  connects 
the  above  opinion  with  the  supposed 
change  of  climate.  In  the  first 
place,  he  gives  an  account  of  some 
experiments  which  he  performed  on 
the  quantity  of  exhalation  from  the 
different  kinds  of  plants;  he  weighed 
sprigs  or  leaves  of  different  vegeta- 
bles, and  after  exposing  them  dur- 
ing the  day  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
he  again  ascertained  their  weight, 
and  from  the  diminution,  determined 
the  degree  of  their  exhaiatiop.  He 
concludes  from  his  experiments, 
that  the  native  plants  of  the  island 
exhale  less  than  exotics;  the  fact 
may  perhaps  be  so  in  many  in- 
stances, but  even  his  own  statement 
proves  that  the  conolubion  does  not 
unifomlv  hold  goo.\  iv\d  upon  the 
Vvhole,  the  experimei\ts  are  far  too 
vague  for  the  important  conse. 
Guences  that  are  deduced  from 
thefH. 

We  nextentnr  upon  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  mbst  ingenious 
part  of  the  bo;>k,  containing  some 
conjectures  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion of  th«^atmosphert»,  and  ihe  imme- 
diate cause  of  many  meteorological 
3B2  • 
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phenomena.  The  author  conceives, 
that  the  water  which  ts.  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  is  kept  there  in  a 
state  of  solution,  by  means  of  the 
electric  fluid,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  electricity  is  removed, 
the  water  becomes  precipitated,  at 
first  forminp:  clouds,  and  finally,  if 
the  solvent  be  still  farther  abstract, 
cd,  mists  and  rain.  He  afterwards 
observes,  that  during  evaporation, 
electricity  is  consumed  in  convert- 
ing the  water  from  the  fluid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  and  endeavours  to 
show  that  this  must  be  the  case  in  the 
exhalation  of  plants.  He  fanher  at- 
tempts to  confirm  this  opinion  by 
an  account  of  some  experiments 
made  for  the  purpose  of  proving, 
that  vegetables  possess  the  power  of 
attracting  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  course  precipi- 
tating the  water  which  was  before 
held  in  solution.  This,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  fair  statement  of  Mr. 
Williams's  hypothesis,  and  so  far 
as  respects  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  think  it  not  with- 
out plausibility,  but  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  his  application  of  it  will,  in 
any  degree,  confirm  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  change  of  climate.  We 
would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that 
even  admitting  his  facts  in  their  full- 
est extent',  they  appear  to  us  altoge- 
ther inadequate  toeffect  the  proposed 
change;  but  we  must  farther  con- 
tend, that  the  f^cts  themselves  rest 
upon  very  questionable  authority. 
The  encreased  quantity  of  enclosed 
laud,  and  of  exotic  plants,  is  not  to 
be  doubted;  but  with  respect  tp  the 
first  of  thpse,  although  in  some  cases 
a  sandy  heath  may  be  converted  into 
a  lux  uriant  meadow,  yet  we  think, 
that  in  a  majority  of  instances,  a 
wet  smimp  is  made  into  a  dry  corn 
field.  We  apprehend,  that  there  is 
no  circumstance  in  wbich«  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country Js  so  much 
improved,  as  in  the  great  attention 
which  is  paid  to  draining  of  all  de- 
§criptions.     It  is  ccitaln  that  many 


exotic  plants  are  now  becoaie  uata- 
ralized  in  our  shrubberies,  bat  as 
to  the  total  bulk  of  timbet  existing 
in  the  country,  it  is  undoabtedlf 
of  late  years  greatly  decreased 
We  should  think  it  not  improbable, 
that  there  was  not  now  more  than 
one  fourth  part  of  what  existed  in 
the  time  of  Malmsbury.  We  should 
be  much  more  -disposed  to  attribctic 
a  change  in  the  climate,  if  it  should 
be  proved  to  have  taken  place,  to 
the  too  great  exposure  of  the  land, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  oif 
the  timber,  by  which  means  the 
surface  is  too  much  acted  upon  bj 
the  winds,  and  the  delicate  vegeta- 
bles not  sufficiently  sheltered. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  evil, 
and  ascertained  its  cause,  the  aiH 
thor  proceeds  to*  indicate  the  reme- 
dy. This,  as  our  readers  may  ima- 
gine, must  principally  consist  in 
diminishing  tne  quantity  of  exhal- 
ing materials.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  all  unneces- 
sary trees  and  plants,  particalartv 
the  exotics  which  are  most  disposed 
to  evaporation,  and  by  devoting  a 
less  space  to  pasturage,  and  more 
to  the  cultivation  of  corn.  Although 
we  cannot  but  regard  these- altera- 
tions as  most  completely  inadeouaie 
to  the  proposed  object^  yet  admit- 
ting the  hypothesis,  tliey  might  be 
supposed  to  produce  some  efiect, 
however  insignificant.  But  we  can- 
not give  even  this  scanty  praise  to  a 
proposal,  which  is  seriously  brought 
forwards,  of  artificially  electrifyit^ 
the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  dissoh? 
the  water  that  may  be  suspended  h 
\t.  We  shall  not  presume  to  lay 
this  project  before  our  readers,  ex- 
cept "in  the  words  of  the  author. 

^^  Suppose^  therefore,  a  buiklxi^  e^ 
rect^d  and  fumii^hed  with  machinerT, 
something  similar  to  a  cotton  or  s^ 
Qiill,  and  that  the  various  movemesu 
consisied  of  cylinders  or  plates  of  glass 
fitted  up  wilh  rubbers,  &c.  for  exciting 
electricity ;  and  so  arranged  as  to  con* 
ye^  th^  electric  matter  into  an  insalafed 
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Tight  bar,  terminating  without  the  roof 
the  building,  in  a  large  lamp  or  a  series 
lamps  and  points  for  again  diffusing. 
i  electrical  matter  in  the  circumambi- 
fc  air  ?  I  find,  by  calculation,  that  a 
ce  adequate  to  work  a  common  pair 
millstones,  would  give  motion  to 
elve  hundred  such  electrical  cylinders 
plates  of  glass.  If,  therefore,  one  cy- 
der, in  two  seconds  of  time,  will 
ctrize  so  many  cubit  feet  of  air  con- 
led  in  a  room  twenty-four  leet  by 
hteen,  ahd  thirteen  feet  high ;  it 
^ht  be  easy  to  calculate  what  quantity 
rapour  for  any  given  space  and  height, 
Kinse  being  also  attended  to,  in  any 
en  time :  the  number  and  power  of 
h  apparatus  being  previously  ascer- 
^.  A  calculation  might  thus  be 
oed  to  decide  what  number  of  ma- 
les would  be  adequate  to  electrize  (he 
>le  Atmosphere  of  Great  Britain  one 
3  in  height;  for  it  does  not  appear 
.  dense  vapours  ascend  much  higher 
1  this  in  oar  Climate ;  and  the  dry 
e  of  the  transparent  air  would  pre- 
e  the  insulation  :  so  that  (he  Electri- 
thus  given  to  the  Atmosphere,  would 
diffuse  its  influence  far  above  the 
frous  Regions.  Might  not  one  or  two 
dings,  of  the  nature  I  have  described, 
ished  with  the  requisite  apparatus  in 
I  County,  be  adequate  to  effect  all  we 
t,  so  as  to  render  the  Seasons  more 
>iiious  to  the  health  of  our  growing 

^ur  author  having  soared  into 
regions  of  philosophy,  seems 
iliing  to  descend  from  bis  eleva^. 
9  and  he  furnishes  us  with  a  se- 
1  suggestion  at  least  equally  in- 
LOUS  with  the  first 


'^  Could  we  succeed  in  dissipating  va- 
pour, a  proceiis  the  reverse  of^  (his,  but 
equally  beneficial,  would  enable  us  to  di- 
vert the  existing  electricity  in  ihe  Atmo- 
sphere during  Seasons  of  unusual  drought, 
so  as  to  precipitate  the  aqueous  particles 
at  our  pleasure.'' 

If  our  readers  have  felt  amused 
with  these  singular  projects,  we  ap- 
prehend they  will  not  be  the  less  so, 
with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wil. 
liams  attempts  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions that  may  be  urged  against 
them. 

"  A  board  of  Meteorology  should  be 
united*'  he  observes,  '•  with  other  Agri* 
cultural  EUablishments  for  conducting 
the  process;  and  the  machinery  should 
be  made  to  act  siraultaneou<;ly,  and  under 
telegraphic  signals ;  otherwise  one  county 
would  be  counteracting  another ;  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  effecta  change 
in  the  weather,  except  in  those  in^^lances, 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  change,  whether  it  should 
be  for  fair  or  rain.  It  might  not  be  de- 
sirable to  have  recourse  to  A^t  at  Tall 
times ;  but  only  when  the  weather  is  in 
thai  extreme,  which  is  universally  consi- 
dered unfavourable  to  toimal  and  vege*^ 
table  life." 

Had  this  passage  occurred  in  the 
voyage  to  Laputa,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
grave  irony,  however,  from  the  con- 
text, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Williams  writes  it  in  sober 
earnest 
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THE  unsettled  state  of  the  European  world  is  injurious  to  tlie 
sciences,  or  at  least  to  our  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  them  in 
other  countries.  But,  if  we  cannot  tell  what  is  dooe  abroad,  it  is  witli 
satisfaction,  that  we  bring  before  our  readers  several  of  our  own 
countrymen,  ably  employed,  in  extending  the  bounds  of  their  fa- 
vourite pursuits.  To  Baron  Maseres  we  are  indebted  for  our  diicf 
supplies,  and  his  volume  is  almost  a  mathematical  library.  With 
Lind  have  been  connected  Frend,  Ivory,  Mackay,  Glenie,  &c.  and  of 
the  past  ages  come  before  us  Baron  Napier,  Format,  Wallis,  HalleVt 
Simson,  Sec.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  plan  of  giving  some 
tracts  in  English,  and  others  in  Latin,  is  advantageous:  but  in  what-^ 
ever  manner  the  Baron  communicates  h'is  labours  to  the  public,  we 
caiinof  but  be  highly  gratified  in  perusing  thenu  The  Baron  per- 
sists in  his  vigorous  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  negative  and  impossible 
quantities;  and,  though  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  are  not  yet  given 
*  up  by  Mr.  Bonnycasile,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  yet  the  language  of  pio- 
fessor  Ivory  indicates  a  total  disregard  of  them ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt,  that  they  will  in  a  few  years  fall  into  total  contempt 
We  hope  that  the.  Baron  may  live  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  truth  over 
error,  in  a  cause,  in  which  he  for  so  long  a  time-stood  unsupported. 

Art.  I.  A  Treatise  on  Practical  Navtgaihn  and  Seamanshifi.,  wth  Dhreciiom  far  ^ 
Management  of  a  Skip  in  all  Situations  ;  and  also  a  full  and  Accuraie  DetcripdrM  ^ 
the  English  Channel^  with  Distinct  and  Clear  Directions  for  its  Na^igaticuy  from  A 
Downs  Westward,  and  from  its  Entrance  to  tlie  Downs  f  the  result  of  Actual  and  L> 
lor ious^  Surveys,  during  Sixty  four  Tears  of  Constant  Serwe,  By  W.  NiCHOLsoXf 
Esq,  8vo.  pp.  24'8. 

PRACTICAL  navigation   is   au  the  term  is  to  be  understood:  for 

ambiguous  term:  for  it  may  be  ap-  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  enter 

plied  to  the  art  of  navigating  a  ves-  into  any  discussion  on  the  mode  of 

sel,  depending  on  the  knowledge  of  taking  altitudes,  finding  the  distan- 

trigonometry,  geography,  and  the  ces  ofihe  moon  from  a  sun  or  star, 

nautical  almanack;  or  the  niechani-  or  laying  down  a  voyage  by  meaol  ' 

cal   part  of  managing  a  vessel,  de-  of  logarithm! cal  tables  of  sines  and 

pending  on  the    knowledge  of  its  tangents.       He    employs     himself 

construction,     and    the  nature    of  solely  on  the  mode  of  steering  the  i 

winds,  tides,  currents,   seas,    bays,  vessel,  and  making  use  of  every  aJ-  ' 

&c.     In  tJiis  work  the  latter  use  of  vantage  of  wind^  tide,  buoys,  bar- 
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lOTirs,  tind  roads.  The  work  is 
ompletely  technical,  and  it  is  in 
ain  that  a  landsman  attempts  to 
ead  it.  He  will  be  stopped  at 
ivery  turn,  and  in  vain  would  he 
eek  for  assistance  frorn  a  dictionary. 
4one  but  a  seanian  can  understand 
y  and  none  but  a  seaman  can  make 
t  intelligible  to  another. 

But,  if  the  work  is  of  no  use  to  a 
indsman,  it  may  very  advantage- 
usly  be  studiecl  by  every  seaman, 
s  it  shows  him  how  to  extricate 
limself  in  various  dilemmas,  and 
low  to  manage  his  rigging  and 
aLckling  in  a  variety  of  climates. 
7he  style  will  be  famiJiar  to  the  sea- 
aan,  and  he  will  meet  with  a  num- 
ber of  useful  hints,  amply  repaying 
lira  for  the  prolixity  or  the  detail  in 
ome  places.  The  directions  for 
essels  moving  down  the  channel 
nust,  we  should  imagine,  require 
ontinual  correction,  and  nothing 
»ut  practice  can  enable  a  person  to 
tear  the  vessel  by  himself,  without 
.  pilot  from  the  Lands  End  to  Lon- 
lon.  So,  many  of  our  ships  of  war 
lave  lately  been  stationed  in  ^he 
>owns,  offDungeness,  andBeachy 
lead,  that  the  channel  must  be 
ery  well  known  to  our  sailors.  Yet 
hey  will  find  here  many  ol)serva- 
ions,  which  may  either  convince 
hem  of  the  propriety  of  some,  or 
ectify  the  impropriety  of  other 
)ractices. 

We  will  for  example  insert  one, 
whence  the  reader  may  form  an  idea 
»f  the  author's  stile  and  manner, 
f  I  have  been  informed  by  persons  of 
mdoubted  veracity,  that  they  have 
:nown  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
vith  the  command  of  ships  of  great  con- 
equence«  who  have  steered  the  course 
ip  the  channel,  by  the  draught  of  the 
rhannel,  without  allowing  the  variation; 
ind  they  insisted  upon  it,  ihe  variation 
vas  allowed  in  the  draught:  whereby 
hey  have  run  into  great  danger,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  lost.  I  trust,  we 
lave  now  no  more  ot"  those  ignorant  na- 
rigators;  but,  lest  there  should  be,  I 
teg  leave  to  acquaint  them,    that  tlie 


channel  draughts  are  made  without  al- 
lowing for  the  variation;  it  bting  left  for 
the  navigator  to  make  that  allowance,  a.< 
he  shall  from  tinae  to  time  find  it  encrease 
or  decrease.  The  channel  draughts  are 
made  as  if  there  were  no  variation:  for 
instance,  by  the  draught  of  the  channel^ 
the  coast  lies,  or  the  course  from  the 
Lizard,  to  the  Start,  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  to  Beachy  Head,  is  E.  by  N. 
and  W.by  S.:  therefore  to  allow  the  va-. 
riation,  which  is  at  this  lime  at  least 
(22° — 4.5  W.  or  two  points,  sliews  a  ship 
boun^  up  channel,  must  steer  E.  by  S.  to 
make  an  E.  by  N.  course,  whit  h  is  the 
long  shore  course  up  channel,  and  W^ 
by  N.  in  going  down  the  channel.  Thi> 
is  so  plain,  that  none  can  mistake  it;  and 
i  heartily  wish  it  may  prevent  any-more 
of  tliose  blunders,  so  likely  to  produce 
dangerous  consequences.'* 

On  ships  riding  at  single  anchor 
we  have  *an  observation  of  impor- 
tance. 

"  I  will  suppose,  says  our  author*  a  ship 
riding  in  the  open  sea  at  single  anchor, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  cables  upon  an 
end,  and  it  is  stormy  ha:«y  weather,  or 
night  time,  and  you  are  near  any  known  _ 
sand,  or  danger:  or,  if  you  are  not,  it 
requires  a  good  look  out,  and  much  care 
and  attention,  that  she  does  not  drive : 
if  the  shfp  rides  fast,  it  must  give- you 
great  comfort:  the  usual  method  to  as- 
certain  tl.is,  is  not  to  be  relied  on ;  a  man 
is  sent  into  the  chains  witU  a  lead  and 
line  to  inform  you;  if  the  ship  drives  he 
lets  the  lead  lie  on  the  ground,  and  holds 
the  line  in  his  hand:  in  a  tides  way  the 
ship  may  happen  to  take  a  small  steer, 
which  takes  out  some  of  the  line,  upon 
which  .an  injudicious  landsman  alarms 
you,  by  crying  out  the  ship  drives, 
though  at  the  same  lime  she  rides  fast. 
The  following  is  I  think,  a  more  conve- 
nient and  certain  method  :  take  a  boats 
grapnel,  and  a  coil  of  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inch  rope ;  make  the  end  of  the  rope 
fast  to  the  ring  of  the  grapnel;  and  lower 
it  from  the  sprit  sail  yard  on  the  bowsprit 
to  the  ground.  I  suppose  the  coil  of  rope 
to  be  under  the  forecastle,  and  the  end 
that  is  fast  to  the  grapnel,  to  be  out  of 
Ihe  head  door:  a  cateful  man,  that^an 
he  relied  on,  should  be  placed  under  the 
forecastle  near  the  head  door,  to  hold  the 
rope  that  is  fast  to  .ihe  jyrapntil  in  his 
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hahd^  and  striclly  to  obi^eire  when  any 
of  the  rope  goes  out:  if  the  ship  drives 
or  goes  astern^  the  rope  will  go  out  as 
fast  as  the  ship  drives ;  then  the  man» 
who  is  placed  by  the  rope,  is  to  give-  the 
alarm  to  the  officers  upon  deck,  who  are 
to'  judge,  whether  it  is  proper  to  let  go 
another  anchor,  or  set  sail  on  the  ship, 
which  should  have  been  determined  upon 
before  the  ship  drove,  or  the  alarm  is 
given  by  the  man  at  the  grapnel  rope; 


that  the  order  m^y  be  given  and  obeyed 
without  delay/' 

Navigation  is  of  sach  use  to  ds» 
country^  that  we  must  always  re-^ 
joice  at  seeing  the  practical  sailor 
taking  up  his  ^n,  and  impaitiAg 
bis  valuable  remarki^  to  his  country. 
Criticism  is  disHrmed,  and  we  look 
to  90und  knowledge  in  the  art,  not 
for  elegance  of  expression.  The 
work  deserves  encour^ement. 


AnT.  II.     jf  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonametry  wiift  their 
Practical  jfpplications,  IfyJoHV  Bonmtcastlb.  Svo« 


Us^ 


THIS  work  is  prefaced  h^  a  short 
history  of  trigononietTy,  from  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  s Abject  to  the 
discovery  of  logarithms,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  principal  au- 
ttiors,  who  in  that  perioa  wrote 
upon  the  subject.  Thence  the  wrif- 
ter  diverts  to  an  account  of  loga- 
rithms) and  hence  it  is  that  the  later 
writers  on  trigonometry,  and  par- 
ticularly his  own  contemporaries  are 
neglected.  We  could  have  wished, 
that  the  history  of  trigonometry  had 
been  more  attended  to,  and  the 
ivorks  of  later  writers  had  been  no- 
ticed* It  would  not  have  detracted 
fr6m  the  utility  of  this  work,  apd 
might  have  shewn  a  degree  of  re- 
spect  to  others  in  this  science, 
whose  merit  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. We  refer  among  others, 
particularly  to  the  triffonortietry  of 
Mr.  Keith,  which  deserved  for 
many  reasons  a  place  in  this  pre- 
face. 

Aficr  the  preface  follows  the 
\lsual  definitioiis  of  the  parts  of  a 
circle,  and  in  the  eighth  page,  we 
found  ourselves  to  our  surprize, 
carried  to  a  scale  of  chords  or  a 
prottactor,  and  to  the  workine^  of 
logarithms;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  writer  presumes  his  reader 
to  be  previously  acquainted  with 
the  knowledge  of  trigonometrical 
iiistrumens^  and  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms. On  the  subtraction  of  io- 
garithnjs  Ve  by  no  means  agree 
Witt^  him,  hut  at  my  rate  die  ra- 


tionale of  his  method  ou^t  to  have 
been  explained,  for  nothing  is  to  be 
allowed  in  mathematics  without  a 
good  reason.  But  we  are  not  to 
look  for  reasons  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work.  All  is  to  be  done  by 
rule,  and  we  are  to  take  for  granted, 
that  the  sides  of  triangles  are  as  the 
sines  of  the  opposite  angles,  and 
then  we  may  work  out  at  our  leisure, 
several  rules  of  three  sums.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  proposi- 
tions, whose  demonstration  \%'onid 
have  been  of  far  greater  use  to  the 
learner,  than  a  few  operations  on 
particular  instances.  Formulas  of 
Various  kinds  ai*e  then  introduced, 
which  are  of  no  use  to  a  learner  of 
trigonometry,  because  he  does  not 
understand  them,  and  the  teacher  is 
not  likely  to  use  them  with  bis  pa- 
pils.  In  fact  the  treatise  on  pixne 
trigonometry  may  be  useful  to  a 
teacher,  for  the  instances  produced: 
but  a  learner  will  soon  lay  down  the 
book,  as  not  to  be  learned  without 
an  instructor,  or  the  knowied^ 
which  is  to  be  attained' hy  i-eading 
the  plane  ti-iTOnometry  by  Simson 
at  the  end  of  bis  Euclid. 

Plane  trigonometry  being  dis- 
patched in  the  first  seventy  pages, 
we  enter  iipon  spherical  trigonome- 
try; and  nrst,  tne  usual  definitioDS 
are  given,  whence  we  are  carried  to 
the  foritiuIaB  of  the  circular  parts, 
^ich  are  to  be  used  without  any 
demonstration,  and  the  learner  is  to 
do  all  tliin^^s  by  rote.    Thenee  ire 
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re  carried  to  other  formule  for  the 
»ther  s[)ecies  of  triangles  ;  and  with 
.  few  instances,  this  part  of  the 
rork  is  concluded.  Of  this  part  it 
my  be  said,  that  no  one  is  qualified 
0  take  it  op,  who  has  not  studied 
he  spherical  trigonometry  at  the 
nd  of  Simson*s  Euclid,  or  some 
imilar  work ;  for,  from  this  part,  it 
i>  not  possible  that  a  learner,  who 
mows  nothing  previously  of  spheri* 
al  trigonometry,  shoum  derive,  any 
ational  satisfaction. 

In  the  IS^th  page,  the  applica* 
ion  of  spherical  trigonometry  to 
he  resqlijtion  of  astronomical  pro- 
deros  begins.  We  jjave  the  usual 
lefinitions  of  astronomical  circles, 
^nd  then  practical  problems  in 
stronomy.  Here  the  first  thing 
hat  struck  us  was,  that  the  instances 
Fere  in  general  taken  f^om  the  year 
.796.  What  could  ))ossjbly  be  the 
author's  reason  for  taking  the  year 
796  ?  or,  if  he  chose  to  take  the 
'ear  1196,  why  did  he  not  accom- 
nodate  h^' language  to  that  jear? 
Thus,  in  a  book  published  m  the 
rear  1806,  it  is  very  extraordi- 
lary  to  meet  with  a  question  thus 
vorded.  At  what  time  will  Sirius 
ise  and  set  at  Greenwich  on  the 
.>Sth  of  December,  1796?  Again, 
Kt  what,  time  will  Aldebaran  appciar 
lue  east  or  west  at  Greenwich,  on 
be  20th  of  November^  1796?  Again, 
ilequired  the  time  of  the  rising  and 
ettmg  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich, 
in  the  13th  of  August,  1796  ?  What 
s  more  ringttlar,  we  have  tables 
fiven  us  of  the  sun's,  jright  ascen- 
ion  and  declination  for  the  year 
.796,  which  extend  through  four 
mges.  Now,  why  should  the  author 
lave  pitched  upon  the  year  1796  ? 
iVhy  might  not  180S,  or  1809,  or 
r8lO,  aswell  have  served  his  pur- 
pose ?  We  ask  him  seriously  this 
luestion,  because  it  seems  so  strange 
o  work  out'questionb  for  past  years, 
yhen  ii  would  have  been  equally 
*3sy  to  solve  them  for  years  to 
:Ome ;  and  we  should  be  glad,  for 


the  sake  of  the  mathematical  world, 
to  insert  his  answer  m  i)ur  next 
year's  volume. 

After  our  astronomical  problems   , 
we  cgme  to  the  signs  of  trigonome- 
trical quantities,  and  have  a  pretty 
hbtory  of  pluses  and  minuses,  of 

Suantities  increasing  negatively  and 
ecreasing  positively, and  vice  versa- 
We  have  infinite  positives,  and  in- 
finite negatives ;  and  the  curious  part 
the  story  is,  that  you  jump  from  aa 
infinite  positive  to  an  infinite  nega- 
tive,  though  the  distance  between 
them  is  inconceivably  smaller  than 
the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  To 
conceive  this,  the  mathematician  of 
the  lower  form  need  only  imagine 
two  posts,  stuck  in  the  groun<]^  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each 
other ;  then  the  said  mathematician 
shall  balance  himself  on  one  of  the 
said  posts,  whilst  Mother  Goose, 
with  ner  crutch,  causes  the  posts  to 
rise  within  a  few  miles  of  an  infinite 
hei^t ;  at  the  same  time,  with  her 
crutoh,  she  makes  a  wheel,  to  which 
said  posts  shall  be  tangents.  Then 
said  maihematiciao  may  iump  froth 
one  post  to  another,  to  all  eternity ; 
and,  by  making  an  infinity  of  leaps 
from  infinite  positive  to  infinite  ne- 
gative, learn  the  precise  nature -of 
these  two  modes  ot  quantity. 

As  we  have  n6t  been  carried  so 
high  above  the  clouds,  we  cannot 
positively  conceive  what  the  author 
means  by  the  sine  of  a  certain  arc 
being  equal  to  — r;  that  is,  minus 
radius,  or  a  negative  radius.  We 
have  a  to  stand  for  a  sine,  and  b  for 
a  cosine;  and  then  we  have  such 

algebraical  forms  as  — ^,  and  ^Il-f-, 

^  ^  — ^ 

and  ---p,  Heathen  Greek  to  us, 

whose  use  in  sbience  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly comprehend.  We  expected, 
however,  some  notable  conclusions ; 
and,  after  wading  through  a  vast 
variety  of  formulje,  which  very  few 
people  will  give  themselves  the  trou- 
bles to  investigate,  we  came  to  this 
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assertion,  that  racjias  being  UDity,ahd 
cot  *«+  sin  **=!  ;  the  first  member 
of  tlie  equation  is  thre  product  of 
the  two  imaginary  factors  cos  *+8in 
«V^ — i  said  cos  «.«-«in  x  ^— 1  Tliis 
we  deny,  and  beg  the  author  to  fa- 
Tour  us  with  his  demohstratiou  :  at 
the  same  time  he  may  demonstrate 

to  us  that  «v^T— 1.  

e  s=  coff  X  +  «in  ar  v^  —  1, 
which  we  are  also  under  the  ne* 
vesstty  of  denying ;  and  of  course, 
no  small  quantity  of  the  following 

Sropositions  are  to  us  unintelligible, 
iter  a  good  dance  among  the 
strangest  set  of  quantities  that  can 
fce conceived,  we  found  ourselves  at 
Ae  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth 
page,  on  level  ground  again ;  for 
what  shouki  we  m^^.et  with  here, 
but  demonstrations  of  the  princi- 
pal theortnns.in  plane  trigonometry. 
These  demonstrations  are  evidently 


out  of  their  places,  as  they  ooglt 
to  have  been  inseited  where  they 
were  wanted.  We,  however,  give 
notice,  that  some  demonstrationf 
are  to  be  found,  that  the  learner 
may  not  throw  down  the  book  in 
a  passion.  After  these  demonstn- 
tions  comes  a  sketch  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  progression  ;  and,  that  no- 
thing may  be  omitted^  the  worit 
concludes  with  the  admeasutement 
of  altitudes  by  the  barometer  and 
thermometer.  We  cannot  doubt  of 
the  author's  skill ;  but  the  work  is 
sadly  defective  in  method.  Much  b 
collected  together ;  but  the  title  ii 
incomplete.  We  should  recommend 
that  it  be  called,  A  Treatise  on  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  for  the 
Use  of  Adepts  in  this  Science. 
Teachers  will  do  well  in  consulting 
it  J  but  very  ill,  if  they  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  their  pupi(^ 

Amlt.  III.  Scriptores  I^gartihmlcU  or  a  Collection  of  several  curious  Tracts^  on  thi  Naitn 
and  Construction  of  Logarithms ^  Volume  ^/i4to. 


THE  mathematical  world  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this 
work     Five  i'oiumcs  have  already 
received    the  approbation   of    the 
public;  and  this  sixth  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  munificence  and  love  of 
science,  by  which  its  worthy  author 
has  long  been  distinguished.  Baron 
Maseres  n)ay  be  said  to  be  now  the 
Either  of  Mathematicians  :  assuredly 
no  one  in  this  island  will  deny  to 
lira  the  supremacy,  and  it  falls  to 
veiy  few  men's  lot  in  life  to  find  an 
interval  of  fifty  years  between  the 
publishing  of  two  works.    We  trust 
and  hope,  that  the  interval  between 
the  publication  of  the  first  and  last 
work  of  the  worthy  Baron  will  be 
long  indeed.  His  materials  for  pub- 
lication are  extensive,  and  the  mo- 
nument left  behind  him  will  be  far 
more  durable  than  any  one,  engraved 
on  marble,  and  surrounded  with  the 
poribhable  ornaments   of   architec- 
ture. 

The  present  work  is  a  thick  quarto 


%''oIume,  consisting  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pages  in  the  text, 
and  eighty-four  pages  in  the  preface. 
In  the  preface  is  given,  an  ample 
prospectus  of  tlie  contents  of  the 
work,  which  consists  of  tracts  of 
eminent  mathematicians,  some  of 
whom  h&ve  finished  their  coane, 
and  others  are  now  alive,  and  assist- 
ing tlie  veteran  by  their  contriba- 
tions. 

The  first  tract  is  an  Examinatioi 
of  Baron  Maseres^s  solution,  and  Mr. 
Bouguer's  example  to  Dr.  Halle/s 
problem,  or  the  question  of  the  Lox- 
odromic  curve.  This  tract  arose 
from  a  difference  in  the  results  of  t 
solution  of  this  problem,  by  the 
Baron  and  Dr.  Mackay,  by  diiferent 
niethods ;  and  in  consequence,  tic 
Baron  requested  the  Doctor  to  qo 
overhis,the  Barorfs  solution,exacS? 
in  the  manner  he  had  laid  dowa. 
Dr.  Mackay  engaged  readily  in  the 
undertaking,  and  has  performed  bis 
task  with  great  skill  and  ability,  aod 
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he  Doctor's  solatioti  was  found  to 
>e  nearest  to  the  truth.  In  the  ma- 
lagement  of  equations  of  very  high 
limensionsy  errors,  it  is  well  known, 
nil  •creep  in ;  but  we  approve  most 
lighly  of  the  Baron^s  method  of  giv- 
ng  the  public  the  utmost  informa- 
ion  upon  this  subject. 

The  second  tract  is  an  indirect 
lethod  of  solving  Dr.  Halley's  pro- 
•iem  according  to  the  principles 
f  middle  latitude  sailing,  by  Dr. 
ifackay.  This  is  simple,  easy  and 
lear,  and  likely  to  be  much  more 
ised  by. practical  navigators,  than 
ny  of  the  former  methods. 

The  third  tract  contains  additional 
emarks  on  Mr.  Glennie's  problem, 
rhich  was  solved  and  constructed  in 
rd.  IV.  of  the  Scriptores  Logarith- 
(lici.  These  remarks  proceed  partly 
rom  the  Baron,  and  partly  from  Mr. 
''rend.  Mr.  Glennie's  problem,  it  will 
le recollected,  referred  to  asupposed 
^ersian  palace,  in  which  was  a  trian- 
fulsyr  area,  such  that  the  difference 
if  the  cubes  of  two  of  its  sides  was 
tqual  to  three  times  the  cube  of  the 
bird  side,  a  base  of  200  feet,  and 
he  area  of  the  triangle  contained 
10,000  square  feet.  In  the  solving 
>f  this  problem,  an  equation  of 
:en  dimensions  made  its  appearance ; 
)ut  this  equation  is  capable  of  hav- 
ng  only  two  roots.  Consequently 
I  multmomial  quantity  might  be 
bund,  consisting  of  the  terms,  of  a 
quadratic  equation,  multiplied  into 
I  multinomial,  whose  result  would 
lave  the  terms  of  the  given  equa- 
;ion  ;  and  the  two  roots  of  the  qua- 
Iratic  equation  would  be  the  two 
roots  of  the  given  equation. 

The  quadratic  equation  was  dis- 
covered oy  the  help  of  Mr.  Glennie's 
construction,  but  upon  what  grounds 
Lt  could  have  been  found  indepen- 
Jently  of  this  construction,  the  Baror 
Ban*didly  confessed  he  did  not  know 
This  led  Mr.  Frend  to  consider  tht 
aature  of  the  high  dimensioned  equa< 
tion,  and  by  ingenious  conjecturei 
ind    approximations    to    di^cover^ 


what  in  thi^  particular  case  would 
be  a  quadratic  divisor  of  the  multi- 
nomial equation  :  but  he  properly 
observes,  that  this  method  wiU  not 
often  be  practicable,  when  such 
high  equations  are  concerned,  be- 
cause such  equations,  for  the  most 
part,  will  not  admit  of  such  reduc- 
tions by  division  ;  and  when  they 
do  admit  of  such-  reductions,  he 
thinks  that  it  will  be  in  general 
easier,  and  more  convenient,  to  re- 
solve them  at  once  by  approxima* 
tion,  than  to  go  through  the  various 
conjectures  requisite  to  discover  the 
trinominaldi  visor  orquadratic  divisor. 
The  fourth  tract  is  Mr.  Martning^s 
investigation     of    the    difft-rential 

series,  a—^x—D'x'—D^^'^D'''x* 

1+.C  j:f;f  7!^  1+** 

ad  inf.,  by  which  the  law  of  con- 
tinuation of  its  terms  is  shewn  to 
extend  to  all  its  terms,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  have  been  actually  in- 
vestigated. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  tract,  and 
is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  mathema- 
tical powers  of  Mr.  Manning,  who 
would  have  taken  a  veiy  high  de- 
gree at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
if  he  could  have  submitted  his  mind 
to  the  chains  of  religious  tests,  which 
are  so  bound  round  the  necks  and 
legs  of  the  students  of  that  univer- 
sity. His  fame  was,  however,  well 
established  in  that  place;  and 
though  he  would  not  take  a  degree^ 
he  gave  his  services  in  the  capacity 
of  private  tutor, -to  several  young 
men,  who  gratefully  remember  his 
assistance.  He  is  now  at  Canton  in 
China  ;  and  we  may  expect  from 
him  some  account  of  the  science  of 
that  extensive  empire.  The  inves- 
tig^ation  of  this  series  is  too  abstruse 
to  admit  of  any  abridgement;  but 
we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  say, 
that  it  fully  ^nswers  its  purpose. 

The  fifth  tract  is  reprinted  from 
the  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Hobert 
Denison,  and  is  entitled  "  Tractatus 
de  Logarithmis.    The  treatise  is  too 
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well  Inown  to  require  any  farther 
observation ;  but  we  were  glad  to 
see  k  placed  in  the  Barou^s  col^ 
lection.. 

The  sixth  tract  is  from  the  same 
|ien  aa  the  preceding  one,  and  is  also 
in  Latin,  being  entitled  *^  De  Limi- 
tibus  Quantitatum  et  Rationum. 

The  seventh  tract  is  also  in  Latin, 
being  taken  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Fermat,  and,  in  two  pages,  contains 
the  doctrine  of  Maxima  and  Mi- 
nima. An  instance  will  explain 
bis  method: 

Let  Bx — ic^  s=  2,  it  18  reqtiired  to  de- 
tnrmine,  what  is  the  value  of  x,  when  &  i« 
the  greatest  possible*  Let  b  be  divided 
Into  two  parts ;  namely,  ;r-|-e,and  ^ — x — e ; 
tbeo  the  ptoduct  of  the  two  last  quanti- 
ties, is  ^je— oc^— ^x+^€-— tfx — e\  or  bx — 


4r*— x*"!-^^'— e' :  which  is  to  be  made 
•^1  to  Bk-^j^  :  consecpiendy,  3e=&2rjo— > 
^  and  33=£2»— « ;  being  neglected*  h=9ot 
•r  xs=h 

But  the  demonstration  of  the  rule, 
founded   on   a   principle   of  Dio- 

Shantus,  is  very  obscure,  as  the 
aron  justly  observes;  and  he  has 
therefore  prmted  for  his  seventh  tract, 

Diatribe,  illustrissimi  viri  Chris- 
tiani  Hugenii,  continens  demonstra- 
tionem  praecedentis  regulae  a  Petro 
Fermatio  inventas,  de  determina- 
tione  quantitatum  maximarum  et 
minimarum. 

In  this  tract  an  explication  is 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  e  dis- 
appears \  but  it  is  by  no  means  tho- 
rougWy  satisfactory  ;  and  there  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  solution  given.  When  we  re- 
collect that  Huygens  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  best  writers  the  mathe- 
matical world  ever  saw,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  there  is  an  obscurity 
in  the  method  of  Fcrmat,* which  re- 
quires more  time  and  attention  to 
be  dispelled. 

Tlie  ninth  tract  is  an  addition  to 
the  preceding,  under  the  title  ef 
Additamentum  ad  praccedenteni  Hu- 
genii diatriben  de  invcyniendis  maxi- 
mis  vel  minimis  quantitatibus  con- 
tinens exemplji  hujus  *melhcdi.  in 


quantitatibus  quibusdam  binomib 
et  trinomiis,  qu«  occurrunt  in  le- 
solutione  quarundam  sequatioDum 
(juadraticarum  cubicarum  biquadra- 
ticarum  et  altiorum  ordinum.  A 
Francisco  Maseres  Anglo. 

Here  wc  have  the  substance  of 
the  preceding  tracts  on  Maxima  and 
Minima  ;  and  as  it  is  a  subject  o£ 
great  importance,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  put  it  in  a  clear  point  of 
view,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  has  preceded, 
and  is  to  follow.  It  is  required  to 
find  the  value  of  x  int  he  expression 
px— Ir^  when  it  is  a  maximum. 

Let  this  value  of  x  be  called  My  and 
and  consequendy  when  fix — x'  is  a  masi- 
mum,  the  expression  becomes  fi  M- — Jf  . 

Now  let  2  and  y  be  two  other  values  of 
*/  namely,  one  value  before  the  ezpm- 
sion  becomes  a  roaximnm,  tbe  other  vdae 
after  the  expression  has  become  a  mszi^ 
mum ;  and  these  two  values  may  be  sncb, 
that  the  expressions  shall  be  e^iial  to  each 
other,  or      .         -»     ^        s, 

Let  s  be  the  greatest  of  these  two  quao^ 
dues,  and  let  it  be  supposed  to  be  eqiul  to 
if'\-e  :  consequendy  die  expression  ^bs^-s^ 
becomes  yky+yu^-y- — ^Sye — ^',  and 


or 


and 


dividing  both  sides  by  e 
/==2y+* 
This  last  equadon  is  true,  whatever  b 
tbe  value  of  v  and  ^,  even  when  the  qoa^ 
tity  t  is  in^tely  small,  or  of  no  magm* 
tude.  But  when,  e  becomes  notHingr  de- 
noted  by  Oi     ^=2^+0 

and  2==:^ 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  two  snppoaed 
values  of^  and  x»  of  which  one  is  greater 
and  the  other  less  than  Jf»  the  two  values 
become  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  /^ 

Therefore  M  is  equal  to  d,  and  /  ia  tbe 

value  of  x^  when  the  expression  of  jbc    s^ 
becomes  die  greatest  possible. 

In  this  mode  of  demonstratioo  we 
cannot  acquiesce;    and  as  it  is  a 
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lode  adopted  by  many  mathema- 
tciansy  we  should  be  sorry  that  it 
hould  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Aaron's  name  ;  a  name  for  which  np 
ne  entertains  a  higher  respect  than 
he  writer  of  this  article.     Bat  we 
bjectto  the  demonstration,  because 
here  are  terms  used  in  it  which 
annot  be    admitted  in  sLn'y  legi- 
imate   demonstration.      The    first 
erm  of  this  kind  that  occurs,  is 
/hen  e  is  said  to  be  infinitely  small, 
^ow  the  whole  reasoning,  respect- 
ng  pT-—^T^y  h  founded  on  ihe  ideas, 
hat  p  and  jr  represent  either  num« 
►er  or  magnitude.     The  question  is 
o  find  that  number,  which,  being 
ubstituted  for  jr,  in  the  expression 
'JT — .r-,  shall   make  the  difference 
►etween  the  second  pov^er  of  that 
lumber   and    the  product  of  that 
lumber   into  some  given  number, 
he  greatest  possible  :  or  the  ques-' 
ion  is,  to  find  that  magnitude,  de- 
leted by  .r,  which  shall  make  the 
lifference  between  the  square  erect- 
;d  on  this  magnitude*,  and  tlie  rect- 
ingle  formed  by  this  magnitude,  and 
mother  given  magnitude,  the  great- 
est possible.     In   either  case,  it  is 
mpossiblethat,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  such  a  number  of 
nagnitudc  could  occur,  as^to  be  de- 
noted by  the   name    of   infinitely 
Mnall.     Any  number  or  magnitude 
used  under  the   term  of  e,   is   as 
much  a  finite  magnitude  as  p,  x,  or 
M.     The  use  of  the  term  infinitely 
small,   is   a  solecism :    it   conveys 
either  no  idea,  or  a  false  idea,  to 
the  mind .  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
l>y  any  sound  mathematician; 

If  we  object  to  the  i»i?e  of  tKe 
fovm  infinitely  small,  and  cannot 
allow  it  a  place  in  true  legitimate 
mathematical  reasoning,  the  ex- 
pression, assigned  to  ^,  in  another 
mode  Qf  its  supposed  use,  is  still 
more  objectionable.  It  is  said,  that 
it  majr  be  supposed  to  be  of  no 
magnitude,  and  5 nay  be  dqnoted  by 
a  mark  0,  to  denote  nothing.  But 
^}iat  idea  can  be  attached  to  no- 


thing ?  How  can  c  come  into  that 
state  ?  We  bave  either  a  number  or 
magnitude,  denoted  by  e,  and  its 
property  is,  that  when 

then  %  =^  +  /. 

It  is  essential  to  the  truth  of  the 
equation,  tliat  there  should  be  a 
difference  between  z  and  1/ ;  other* 
wise  there  is  not,  as  has  been  pre- 
sumed, two  values  of  x^  one  greater 
and  the  other  less  than  Af,  on  whick 
the  said  equation  /»-^^'^— j*}r— 3^*  it 
founded. 

We  allow  that  e  i^ay  be  dimi^ 
nished  without  end ;  and  in  eveiy 
state  of  its  existence^  from  the  equa- 
tion p% — »*=;>y.--y*,  we  derive  the. 
value  of/?  to  be  2y+e.  But  we  can 
never  reason  from,  existence  to  non- 
existence, p='2y  +  c;  and  however 
small  e  may  be,  j/  can  never  becoipa 
equal  to  pf  nor^  because  M  is  be« 

tween  1/  and  «,  and  y  and  «  may  ap- 
proach to  a  near  value  to  /?,  is  it  just 

to  say,  that  M is  equal  top.  Indeed 

we  have  a  reason  to  infer  this,  front 
the  doctrine  of  Ultimate  Ratios ; 
but  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed ;  and  the  value  of  if  is  to  be 
discovered  by  strict  algebraical  prin- 
ciplesi  In  this  it  appears  to  us, 
that  hitherto  Fermat,  Huygens,  and 
Baron  Maseres,  have  miled  ;  and 
the  question  deserves  the  considera- 
tion of  every  mathematician.  The 
instances  produced  by  the  Baron, 
are  admirably  done;  and,  if  we  could 
allow  the  reasoning  on  which  tliey 
are  built,  we  should  not  desire  a 
more  beautiful  superstructure. 

The  tenth  tract  is  by  the  Baron, 
and  is  entitled  Alia  methodus  in- 
veniendii  Maximas  Valores  quan- 
titatum  quarundam  compositarum 
ex  4u£^bus  vel  pluribu^  qnantiiatibus 
simplicibus  quarum  una  vel  plures 
a  reliquis  subtrahuniur. 

This  method  is  very  clearly  stated, 
and  is  as  follows.  To  find  when 
y — %  is  a  maximum,  the  incremeatg 
of  tliese  variable  ms^guitudes  are  to 
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be  considered.  If  the  increments 
ofy  are  greater  than  those  of  «,  the 
^  com  pou  nd  expression  must  increase : 
but,  if  the  increments  of  j^  are  first 
greater,  and  then  less  than  those  of 
Z9  it  is  evident,  that  the  expression 
y— *9&  must  first  increase  and  then 
decrease.  This  expression  will 
therefore  be  a  maximum,  at  the  li* 
mit  of  the  increase  and  the  beginning 
of  its  decrease.  To  find  this  limit 
we  must  discover,  when  the  incre^ 
ment  ofy  is  equal  to  that  of  s,  and 
we  have  the  maximum  value  of  the 
expression. 

Allowing  this  reasoning,  we  are 
led  to  the  expression  px — jr'  and 
this  quantity  x  is  supposed  to  in- 
crease  bj  the    continual  addition 

of   a    very    small    quantity  jr   or 

J 0,000,000,000.  The  expression, 
when  X  is  thus  increased,  becomes 
px^px — ^ — 2.r  X — x'^y  the  incre- 
ment of  px  being  p  jr,  and  that  of 
*^  being  2x  i+V.  But  firom  the 
extreme  staallness  of  -r*  in  compa- 
rison of  2x  Xj  the  increment  of  x^ 
may  be  considered  to  be  equal  to 
2x  .r,  consequently,  when  the  ex- 
pression is  a  maximum  and  the  incre- 
ments of  the  two  variable  quantities 

px:=1x  x  and  p^^2x  that  is  a:==4* 
A  variety  of  instances  is  given,  built 
upon  this  reasoning,  but  we  object 
to  it,  because  we  cannot  allow,  that 
the  increment  of  x'  is  2jr  x,  or  that 
a  quantity  however  small,  can  be 
neglected. 

The  eleventh  tract  is  on  the  same 
subject,  and  is  entitled  Investigatio 
jiiaximi  valoris  quem  quantitas 
binojniaj'jr — ^;r*  habere  possit,  dum 
quantitas  x  crescit  a  nihilo  usque 
ad  v/  y,  sen  dum  xx  crescit  a  ni* 
hilo  ad  q,  per  methodum  novam,  i, 
duabus  prajcedentibus,  nempe  Fer- 
matrana  seu  Hugenian^  et  mea  di- 
.versam,  quam  mecuui  communica- 
vitvir  doctissimusGulielmusFrend, 
M.  A.  Collegis  Jesu  apud  Can,, 
tabrigienses  socius. 

Mr.  Freud's  method  is  as  follows. 


Let  it  be  required  to  find,  when  the 
expression  y.r— .r^  beccmes  a  inaxi- 
mum,  and  let  M  be  the  value  of 
X  in  this  expression,  when  it  be« 
comes  the  greatest  possible.  Two 
values  of  jr  naay  therefore  be  found, 
one  being  greater,  and  the  other 
less  than  if,  so  that  being  substi- 
tuled  for  x,  they  shall  give  the 
same  result  to  the  expression.  L«t 
the  greater  value  of  x  be  called 
M+Zy  and  the  less  value  of  x  be 
M—y.  Consequently  one  value  of 
the  expression  px — xr  is  p  M+pi— 
3  M'—Z  Af^s— 3  M  z^-^s?  and  the 
other  value  of  px—jr*  isp  M-^^py— 
M  H3  M^y—Z  M  y  *+y.  Now 
these  two  expressions  may  be  equal 
to  each  other,  in  which  case  p  s — 
33/*  z-^Z  Mz^—1^  is  equal  to  %  Wy— 
3  M  y'+y^—py  and  pz^py  ^=311* 
z+^APy—3  J1//+3  3/g^+y +g^  or 
pxy+z^  3 M^xy+z-—3 Mxy^—^ 
+^+2?  consequently  p  =s  3  IT— 

3Mxy+z+y^-^'^+z^ 

Now  this  equation  consists  of  two 
parts,  namely:  fixed  terms,  and 
variable  terms.  The  fixed  terms 
are  p  and  3  M^:  the  variable  terms 

3  M  xy+z,  and  y'—y^+^^'  Now 
since p  a  fixed  term  is  equal  to  ano- 
ther term,  this  latter  term  must  be  a 
fixed  term.  Consequently  3  M-— 
3  Mxy+i+f^-y7.+%'^  is  a  fixed 
term.  But  3  Af  •  a  fixed  term,  con- 
sequently the  remaining  part  of 
the  expression  must  be  a  fixed 
term,  that  is  y — ^^j^js+ai--r-3J/x 
y-haj  is  either  a  fixed  term,  or  the 
additive  terms  are  equal  to  the  sub- 
tractive  terms.  Now  y'— -JA<+«" — 
3  3/x  y-|-»  cannot  be  a  fixed  term, 
because,     suppose    the    expression 

y — ^j/K+a*— 3  Mxy+z  to  be  equal 
to  ?iny  known  term  a;  then,  when 
the  expression  gx — x^  is  much  nearer 
to  equality  with  the  expression  gM 
— AP,  the  corresponding  values  of 
y  and  9^  will  be  much  smaller  than 
they  were  before,    and  the  whole 

expression  j/*^— y»+»^ — 3Mxy+9 
will  be  less  than  a.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  this  expression  y— 
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j/*L+»*-— 3Af*xj^+«,  made  up  of 
variable  terms,  cannot  be  a  nxed 
term.  Let  us  su'ppose  then,  that  it 
is  a  variable  term,  equal  to  Z,  then 
p  is  equal  to  3  M^+Z:  but  p  and  3 
M^  are  fixed  terms,  and  3  M^+Z  i^ 
a  variable  term.  Consequently,  p 
ifvould  be  both  a  variable  and  a  fixed 
term,  which  is  absurd:  y"- — />«+«* 

— Sil/xy+a  c&,nnot  therefore  be  a 
variable  term.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, that  the  additive  terms  in  this 
expression  are  equal  to  the  subtrac- 
tive  terms,  and  thus  p  a  fixed  term 
is  equal  to  a  fixed  term,  "SiJ/- — ^M 
xy+K+y-'—yz+z'^y  which  is  found 
to  be  true  ::lso  in  every  case.  - 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appears 
to  the  Baron  somewhat  subtle  and 
difficult  to  be  understood ;  investi- 
l^tio  aliquantulum  subtilis  et  con- 
ceptu  difncilis  esse  videatur,  et  mi- 
nus simplex  et  directa,  quam  me-» 
thodu^  inveniendi  banc  quantitatem 
JH'\i\  Diatrib6praBdicta..  Mr.  Frond's 
method  is  however  direct  It  is 
purely  algebraical.  No  quantities 
^re  neglected,  or  said  to  be  equal  to 
nothing,  and  his  equations  may  be 
ipadc  out  in  numbers.  The  sci- 
entific world  may  determine  on  the 
merits  of  each  respective  method. 
The  Baron  has  laid  them  down  as 
clearly  as  either  will  admit  j  and, 
ivhichever  is  adopted,  we  cannot 
deny  our  thanks  to  the  authors  of 
them ;  Fermat  for  bringing  the  ques- 
tion forward ;  Huygens  for  explain- 
ing it;  Maseres  ior  renderino;  it 
easy  of  conception;  and  Frend  for 
opening  a  new  theory  upon  this 
difficult  and  intricate  subject. 

The  twelfth  subject  is  entitled, 
Tractatus  de  limitibus  Aquatic* 
num  inceptus  a  Florimondo  de 
jPeaune  etc.,  absolutus  vero  et  post 
mortem  ejus  editus  ab  Erasii^io 
Bartholino  etc. ;  in  quo  ostenditur, 
quo  pacto  et  formd.  Equation  urn 
atfectarum  definiri  possint  limit<^s, 
intt^  quos  radices  verse  debent  ofr 
fendi. 


De  Beaune  and  Bartfaolinas  were 
disciples  of  Dcs  Cartes,  and  wrote 
several  explanatory  worls  on  his 
writinjgs.  To  Bartholinus,  the  Ba- 
ron gives  just  and  appropriate  ap- 
plause, for  his  excellent  elementaiy 
treatise  on  algebjfa,  and  particularly 
so,  because  in  this  treatise,  none  of 
those  absurdities  occur,  which  div 
grace  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Nijwv 
ton,  and  Maclaurin,  such  as  tbese^ 
that  negative  quantities  are  quanCi- 
ties  less  than  nothing,  or  quantitiet 
obtained  by  subtracting  a  greater 
quantitv  from  a  less.  Bartholia 
guards  his  readers  from  the  pernici- 
ous mode  adopted  by  later  writeis 
in  these  words.  Notandum  in  ejas* 
modi  quantitatumsubtractioneo)XM> 
tere,  quantitatem  illam,  quae  ex 
ali^  subtrahi  debet,  esse  mmorem^ 
hoc  est,  ad  subtrahendum  ^exu, 
opus  esse,  ut  b  sit  minor  quam  tu 
Hence  the  Baron  properly  observes, 
that  the  absurd  and  peniicious  doc* 
trine  of  negative  quantities  was  not 
introduced  into  the  science  of  alge* 
bra  before  the  year  1€51. 

The  treatise  itself  deserves  atten« 
tipn  from  the  mathematician,  as 
it  enables  him  to  form  true  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  equations,  and  may 
facilitate  his  first  attempts  at  dis- 
covering a  root  in  equations  of  high 
dimensions. 

The  thirteenth  tract  is  merely  an 
abridgement  of  the  preceding,  giv- 
ing a  tabic  of  the  various  equations, 
that  had  been  examined  in  the  for* 
mer  treatise. 

The  fifteenth  tract  gives  a  varielT 
of  examples  from  equations,  whicn 
are  solved  by  de  Beaune,  and  Raph* 
son's  method,  and  are  a  very  good 
studv  for  an  algebraist. 

Tne  fifteenth  tract  is  from  Pro- 
fessor Ivory,  of  the  new  military 
college,  and  is  entitled  ;  A  mc^thod 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  figui-ea 
t'lat  are  exact  in  the  value  of  a  root 
of  an  algebraical  equation,  that  has 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Raptjson's 
method  of  appco^iimatipq. 
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'^  Mr.  Ivoiy  has  shewn  his  method, 
in  a  very  easy  instance,  whence  the 
reader  maty  easily  apply  it  to  all 
cases,  and  it  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful.  In  the  equation 
14937 jr—1998x«+80  x^— x»=5000 
one  root  is  supposed  to  be  so  far 
linown  from  previous  circumstances, 
tobemreaterthan  12,  but  less  than 
13.  Hence  a  being  12,  or  is  equal 
to  fl+e,  and,  by  substituting  the 
value  for  x  in  the  given  equation, 
we  come  to  this  equation 
5000=^9036—5367^+ 1 8c«+32e''~e* 

whence  e  is  equal 1^5 

^      5867— 1&^32^+^ 
now  as  e  is  less  than  unity,  its  value 
must  be  somewhere  between 

4036 

5318 

are 


4036 


and- 


4036 


or 


5367  5367— 18— 32+1 
which  in  decimal  fractions, 
Dearly  the  same  as  0,75  and  0,758 
and  of  course,  we  will  take  the 
figures  which  agree,and  the  value  of 
;r  becomes  1275.  We  now  make 
J  2,75  equal  to  a,  and  x  equal  to  a+^ 
as  before,  and  following  the  same 
process,  make  constant  approaches 
to  the  value  of  x. 

The  sixteenth  tract  is  by  the 
same  wiiter  as  before,  and  gives  a 
new  solution  of  Colonel  Titus's 
problem.      Two    solutions  of   this 

Erobl^m  had  been  published  by  the 
laron  in  bis  octavo  volume  of  tracts, 
the  one  by  Dr.  Wallis,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Frend.  Mr.  Ivory  reduces  his 
equation  to  a  simpler  form;  namely, 
to  the  biquadratic  34k+5j*^ — 34»^^— 
xA=:8.  This  equation  is  derived 
from  several  very  ingenious*  substi 


firsfc  taking  away  their  second  tena^ 
which  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
resolution  of  all  equations  of   die 
iifth,    sixth,   and  all  other  highe^ 
powers. 

This  method  is  diewn  on  soaie 
very  difficult  equations.  It  is,  in 
substance,  the  same  as  Rapbson's, 
but  in  eveiy  step  you  are  made  to 
seeyour  way  clearly. 

The  eighteenth  tract  is  by  Dr. 
Hutton,  and  was  composed  in  the 
year  1777.  It  is  entitled^  a  com- 
putation of  the  length  of  die  sine  of 
a  circular  arc  of  one  minute  of  a 
degree,  by  Mr.  Rapbson's  method 
of  resolving  high  equations^  by  ap- 
proximation, derived  from  the  chord 
of  an  arc  of  sixty  degrees. 

The  chord  of  an  arc  of  sixty  de- 
grees is  well  known  to  be  radios; 
and,  if  radius  is  called  unity,  die 
chord  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  arc,  or 
of  an  arc  of  twelve  degrees,  is  found 
by  solving  the  equation  «* — 5fl^+5« 
&=A,  in  which  h  expresses  the  chml 
of  the  greater  arc,  and  a  the  cboid 
of  the  lesser  arc:  a  being  fonodoD 
the  chord  of  an  arc  of  12^  being  dis- 
covered, the  chord  of  four  degrees 
is  found,  by  solving  the  equadon 
3tf — a'assc,  in  which  c  represents  the 
chord  of  12**  just  found,  and  a  the 
chord  of  4**.  The  chtjrd  of  4*  being 
found,  the  chord  of  2'  is  found,  by 
solving  the  equation  4a' — fl*s=f ,  in 
which  c  is  the  chord  of  4^,  and  a  the 
chord  of  2°,  and  by  a  similar  equa- 
tion, the  chord  of.  one  degree  is 
found.  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
chord  of  one  degree  is  found  firom 


(utions,   which  our   limits  do   not  ^  that  of  60®,  the  chord  of  one  mi- 


permit  us  to  insert,  but  we  recom- 
mend this  tract  particularly  to  the 
notice  of  the  mathematician,  who 
will  be  entertained  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  problem,  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Wallis,  Mr,  Frend,  and  Mr. 
Ivory. 

The  seventeenth  tract  is  by  the 
Baron,  and  is  entitled ;  A  convcni* 
ent  method  of  resolving  biquadra- 
tic equations  of  all  kiqds,  without 


nute  is  found  from  that  of  one  de* 
gree  or  sixty  minutes.  Every  step 
in  these  long  operations  is  put  down 
in  figures,  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  sine  of  one  minute^  derived 
from  this  laborious  calculation,  is 
0,CKXi,295, 888204, 5635,  whereas^ 
from  the  Newtonian  series 


^ssaof 


67^     120r*      5040r^ » 


it  is 


0,000,295,888,204,563,424,  Sonear 
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a  coincidence  will  establish  the  va- 
lue of  the  Newtonian  method  ;  and 
we  do  not  doubt,  that  the  differ- 
ence would  be  much  less  than  it  is 
it  present,  if,  instead  of  sixteen 
Inures  bein^  used  for  the  value  of 
t,  the  equauon  had  been  solved  so 
IS  to  gi^e  thirty  figures  for  that  va- 
ue. 

The  nineteenth  tract  is  a  very  im- 
K>rtant  one,  and  is  indeed  the  foun- 
lation  of  this  whole  work.  It  is  en- 
itled  Mirifici  Logaritbmorum  ca- 
lonis  descriptio  ejusque  usus  in 
itr^que  trigonometric,  ut  etiam 
El  omni  Logistic^,  Mathematics, 
tinpHssimi  facillimi  et  expeditis- 
imi  expIic£^tio,  Authore  ac  inven- 
ore  Joanne  Nepero,  Barone  Mer- 
iiistonii,  etc.  Scoto.  Edinburgi. 
£x  officini  Andreae  Hart.  Biblio- 
lolae  CICDCXIV. 

This  is  the  famous  work,  origi- 
lally  published  by  Lard  Napier  :  of 
^hich,  according  to  the  Baron,  and 
re  are  inclined  to  accede  to  his 
^pinion,  no  second  edition  in  Latin 
las  been  published.  The  work  is 
o  well  known,  that  it  does  not  re- 
[uire  a  description  in  this  place; 
>ut,  they  who  have  seen  it  only  in 
he  English  translation  by  Wright, 
nil  be  happy  to  have  this  opportu- 
ity  of  consulting  the  original. 

The  republication  of  Lord  Na- 
pier's work  is  followed  by  a  veryim- 
jortant  tract,  entitled,  Obherva- 
ions  on  the  foregoing  tract  of  Lord 
fapier ;  and  this  is  written  partly 
y  the  Baron,  aiid  partly  by  Pro- 
essor  Ivory. 

It  is  well  known  thut  the  disco- 
ery  of  logarithms,  and  the  manner 
f  explaining  them  by  the  motion 
f  a  point  on  a  line,  led  to  that  of 
luxions ;  aiid  this  mode  of  treating 
he  subject,  as  wandering  from  the 
trictness  of  the  antient  geometry, 
^'as  disapproved  of  by  the  mathe- 
aaticians  of  that  time  in  Germany. 
Ccpler  expresses  his  disapprobation 
D  strong  terms.  Qiicrcbantur  Ne- 
leri  demonstrationem  iiiii  figmento 
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motus  cujusdam  ^eometrici,   cujus 
lubricitas  et  fluxibilitas  inepta  es- 
set,  in  qu&  solidus  ille  stylus  ratio- 
nis     demonstrationumqqe     firmum 
ponerat  vestigiunriw     The  introduc- 
tion of  motion,  in  a  question  strictly 
geometrical,  or  algebraical,  cannot 
be  commended:    and  particularly, 
if  the  same  solution  can  be  obtained 
witboiit  recourse  to  an  hypothesis, 
so  difficult  to  be  conceivea.     That 
Lord  Napier  might  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,   without  the  in- 
troduction of  motion,  is  proved  by 
the  Baron,  who  has  actually  calcu- 
lated several  terms  of  the  decreasing 
geometrical  series,  whose  two 'first 
terms  are  10,000,000  and  9,999,999, 
a  series  which  is  the  grand  founda« 
tion   of  the    Neperian  logarithms. 
We  were  very  glad  to  see  this  calcu- 
lation  made,  because  we  do  not  de- 
spair of  seeing  the  whole,  of  what 
is  called  the  doctrine  of  fluxions, 
brought  into  true  mathematical  dis- 
cipline^  and  the  question  of  mi- 
nute motions  and  velocities,    of  a 
thousand  different  kinds,  by  which 
a  body  moves  over  a  millionth  part 
of  an  inch,  totally  exploded.     We 
know  perfectly  well,  that  this  sen- 
timcnt  of  ours  is  not  in  unison  with 
that  of  many  ensinent  mathemati- 
cians of  the   present  day.     They 
look  to  the  facility  of  working  prob- 
lems, we  to  the  solidity  of  the  foun- 
dation.     On    a   good    foundatiou 
every   generation   improves:  -  on  a 
bad  one,  we  fear,  that  every  gene- 
ra^tion  is  in  danger  of  growing  worse. 
They,    who  think    as    we  do,    of 
fluxional  processes,   and  very  few 
there   are  of  our  opinion,  %viU  do 
well  to  .study  those  observations  of 
the  worthy  Baron;  and,  as  they  led 
to  the  computation  of  a  particular 
equation,  they  will  read  with  grpat 
pleasure  the  -solution  of  Professor 
Ivory.     Let  S  be  any  sine,  and  x  its' 
logarithm:  theikin  the  geometrical 

i»*    t?    «* 
progression;  r,   a,— ,-^,-^..* 

The  index  of  any  povv^r  of  ^,  is  the 
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logarithm  of  the  term,  in  which  that 
power  is:  then  the  term  in  the  pro- 
gressioDj  which  is  equal  to  the  girea 


sine  4$",  is  the  term 


To  find 


therefore  the    logarithm  x  of  the 
given  sine,  we  must  find  the  value 

of  jr  in  the  equation  ^ —  =  3.  This 

is  done  by  the  Professor  in-  the  fol*- 
lowing  manner. 

The  second  term  in  the  series  r, 


«»7'7'" 


or  10,000,000, 


9,999,999,     9,999,999^ 

10,000,000,      is     x^\. 
Consequently  the  term  -;;:37-=  S  is 

r — T^* 

changed  into  p^^^r  —  S.     There- 
Let  r^S+v  and  .^=r — v. 


Now  r 


•.  i$*««rx  1  — 


1— ; 


r      .       ^  n 
^Exp^hding^  both  sides  by  the  bi» 
nomial  theorem. 


X 


'T^n'^hi     f^ 


n    r    r      ^n     ^  •• 


Hence^^  /xl 
n  \     r 


X 

-    X 

n 


n-x  _  1 


Consequently   -   +   —  ^  ;5  +   ^= 


nx 


+  r-  ^  -  +• 


I 
n         ? 

Now  m.  being  a  very  large  num. 
ber,  these  two  series  will  become 


r  "^  V  "*"  Sr3 ""  ?  "*"  V  +  SP*  "f" 

K 

4r* 


Hencex  -J+^.  +3;%>+— 
r    ^  r«  ^  r^  ^  r*^- 


orto.;+l-+jr,+. 
2r     3r 


i+2+4-+i 

But  r  is  so  great  a  number,  that 
a  very  near  value  to  x  will  be 

V  X  /  1  j.J^  4.  «^     .    «^     •    .. .) 

Hence,  v  being  known,  x  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  by  a  similar  process 

from  the  equation .  5    ,     the  valiK 

of  4^  is  found,  when  r  and  jr  are 
l^nown. 

Several  examples  are  given  ly 
the  Baro<i,  in  which  he  has  caicai> 
lated  the  value  of  x  and  S,  and 
they  establish  the  doctrine  in  the 
clearest  manner.  The  ingenioos 
solution  of  the  equations  in  gene* 
ral  by  the  Professor  Ivoiy,  wul  be 
received  with  great  pleasure,  by  ill 
mathematicians  of  taste,  who  vrill 
apply  the  method  also  to  similir 
equations. 

This  tract  is  concluded  with  ob- 
servations on  the  changes  made  in 
the  system  of  Logarithms  by  Lofd 
Neper  himself,  in  coniunction  with 
Briggs,  and  afterwards  by  Briggi» 
and  the  whole  forms  a  very  impcff- 
tant  sera  in  the  history  of  Loga« 
rithms. 

The  twenty-first  tract  is  entidfd. 
An  Account  of  John  Speidell*s  new 
Logarithms,  derived  by  subtracdon, 
from  the  Logarithms  of  Loid  Ne- 
per's first  system.  This  is  drawn  up 
Dy  Professor  Ivoiy,  and  gives  aveiy 
excellent  comparison  between  tie 
new  and  the  old  methods.  We 
cannot  but  observe,  thatfrcnn  tius 
and  .the  other  specimens  of  ^ 
Professor's  talents  in  this  woik,  die 
Military  College  at  Marlow  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  itself, 
on  possessing  so  eminent  a  mathe- 
matician.   If  the  British  army  does 
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lerive  all  the  benefit  of  «uch  an 
iistnictory  it  cannot  be  imputed  to 
Lny  thing  bat  a  defect  in  the  sys* 
em  of  education :  for,  as  to  the 
^oung  men,  their  talents  are  on  a 
>ar  with  those  of  the  French,  to 
lay  the  least,  and  we  know,  that  the 
?*rench  do  not  spare  any  expence 
^r  pains  to  render  their  military  ma- 
hematical  education  perfect. 

The  last  tract  in  this  work  is,  A 
[Computation  of  the  Length  of  the 
Tangent  of  a  circular  arc,  of  one 
Minute  of  a  degree,  by  Mr.  Raph- 
on^s  method  of  resolving  high  e<}ua- 
ions,  by  approx  imation ,  deri  ved 
irom  the  Tangent  of  an  arc  of  45°  by 
aeansof  one  quinquesection,  two  tri.- 
sections,  a  seqond  quinquesection, 
I  third  trisection,  and  two  bisec- 
iomi,  together  with  a  subseauent 
computation  of  the  length  or  the 
ine  of  the  said  arch  of  one  minute, 
ferived  from  the  length  of  its  tan- 
jen^  by  the  rules  of  plane  trigono- 
netry,  performed  ii^  the  year  1805, 
)y  Dr.  A.  Mackay* 

This  tract  contains  the  most  la* 
>orious  calculation  of  an  equation,  * 
hat  probably  was  ever  submitted  to 
he  public  eye.  It  is  well  known, 
:hat  in  the  quinquesection  of  an  arc 
^  45^  the  nrst  equation  thatoccu^ 
s  that  of  5/+ 10/«-<  lO^—St^+fi^l. 
'•  beiug  the  tangent  pf  the  arc  re« 
]uirea. 

This  equation  Dr.  Mackay  solves 
n  its  present  form,  taking  by  an  oh- 
rtous  conjecture  0,1571  Tor  the  va- 
lue of  t  in  the  first  instance,  and 
by  four  processes  of  approximation 
be  finds  the  value  or  /  to  twenty 
four  places  of  decimal  figures.  The 
labour  of  this  calculation  may  be 
easily  conceived;  i^id  from  the  va* 
lue  found  of  a  tangent  of  9°,  the 
doctor  proceeds  to  solve  the  equa** 
tion  Si+STt^-^-^^T. 

7* being  the  tangent  already  found, 
and  t  the  tangent  of  three  degrees, 
by  similar  processes  we  come  to  the 
tangent  of  one  minute. 

Professor  Ivory  has  given  us  a 


sketch  of  his  method  of  finding  the 
tangent  of  an  arc  of  one  degree, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  tract, 
and  its  conciseness  and  ingenuity 
will  sufficiently  recommend  it. 

The  radius  being  unity,  and  /th6 
tangent  of  18°,  then  the  tangent  of 
four  times  the  arc,  or  an  arc  of  72^ 
4/ 4^ 

is  well  known  to  be   ; — ,. , ,- >  But 

1 — 6/'+/* 

J  8*  being  the  complement  at  72*  to 
a  right  angle,  the  product  of  tha 
tangent  of  IS"*  and  one  of  7X  it 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  radius, 

that  is  /  X  lir;i?=  i,'^-»— A*« 


1— 6/»^^. 
whence  /  =    V*— ^-v/T* 


.«•— 4f* 


Now  call  the  Tthe  taog^  of  18^ 
and  t  the  tangent  of  nine  cfegrees^ 


and  t^  +  -?- 


X  /»  1 


whence  the  tangent  of  nine  degrees 

is  found  to  be  ^^-»- J-     —  1,  or 

T 


1  +  y^S^  V^5+V5~ 

Having  found  the  tangent  of 
nine  degrees,  the  Professor  finds 
the  tangent  often  degrees,  from  one 
of  thirty  degrees  by  the  well  known 
-trisection  equation,  and  thence  the 
tangent  of  one  decree  is  found  by 
obvious  methods,  from  the  tangents' 
of  nine  and  ten  degrees. 

Dr.  Mackay  has  calculated  the 
value  of  a  tangent  of  an  arc  of  one 
degree  by  Mr.  Ivoiy's  method,  whick 
has  of  course  diminished  die  la- 
hour  which  he  had  gone  through 
by  the  former  meth6<fe. 

Mr.  Frend  has  also  given  Ms  as« 
sistance  to  this  problem :  fi>r,  ob« 
serving  the  great  lubour  occasioned 
by  the  solution  of  an  equatifn  of 
five  dimensions,  he  suggested  to 
the  Baron  a  much  easier  method, 
namely,  by  reducing  the  equation 
to  one  of  four' dimensions.  The 
equation  thus  reduced  by  Mr. 
Frend  is  4  /  +  14  t\+  4  /'~^* 
3  C  2 
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^»  1 ;  and  the  value  of  ^  is  fouiid 
by  the  Baron  to  the  same  number 
of  figures ;  Dr,  Mackay's  method 
tak  n^  up  twenty  three  pages,  and 
Mr.  Frend^s  method  taking  up  only 
eleven  pages. 

Thus  we    have    set  before  our 
readers  the    labours    of   the    ma-f 


ihematicians,  who  have  c(M>pmtid 
with  the  Baron  in  the  prodacioo 
of  this  work :  a  work  whtchwiliiuk 
be  found  in  the  libraries  often  cf 
private  mathematicians,  batcaanal 
oe  too  often  consulted  \j  thoe 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  ]»> 
rusmg  it* 


Art.  IV,     /f  Treatise  •/  Mechaniet,  Theoretical^  ftractical  ami deurifOhe.  i^yOtOr 
THUS  GiLEGoaY,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy ^  fToohvicif  8vo.  2  m 


'  Professor.  Gregory  is  well  known 
by  his  work  on  Astronomy,  and  this 
ftvork  on  Mech^iacs  is  a  farther 
proof  of  his  industry.  It  is  con* 
tained  ip  two  volumes,  thick  oc- 
tavo, closely  printed,  and  with  a 
volume  of  plates:  and,  according 
to  its  title,  it  may  be  consulted  with 
fulvantage   by  the  theorbt  or  the 

Eracticsu  mechanic.  It  is  intended, 
owever,  for  the  higher  order  pnly 
pf  scientific  persons,  as  fluxions 
pontinually  occur,  a:ia  the  wi  iter,  by 
inserting  tne  more  difficult  demon, 
^ftrations  in  the  body  of  the  w  rk, 
has  given  it  an  appearance,  which 
will  deter  the  less  learned  from  a^ 
-vailing  themselves  of  it.  We  should 
hitve  recommended,  that  these  de^ 
inpnstratipns  should  have  been  re? 
fiQOved  to  potes  or  to  an  appendix  ; 
and  thus  tbi- work  would  have  been 
Studied  by. more  classes;  the  Ic^s 
pcipntific  oeing  capable  of  reading 
the  text  would  have  been  gradually 
.}ed  on,  till  they  could  surmount  the 
difficulties  which  at  the  first  pe- 
rusal thp  notes  might  present  to 
ihem. 

The  work  is  l^id  down  by  the 
^sual  methods  under  the  following 
heads;  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydro- 
statioS|  Hydrodynamics,  Pneuma^ 
lies.  These  branches  are  contained 
in  the  first  volume.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  application  of 
these  branches  of  knowledge  to 
practical  mechanicsc^nd  thedescrip'r 
tion  of  machines. 

In  the  first  part,  Statics,  we  be- 
^'in  witb  the  qsLial  definitiops ;  find  ^ 


we  need  not  obsenre  how  difficoki 
part  of  any  work  this  is.  To  defiie 
clearly  is  no  small  part  of  scienoe: 
but  we  must  not  expect,  tbatitvi 
be  very  much  attencfed  to  by  viittc, 
especially  by  those  of  emiDeoce. 
They  hurry  on  to  deeper  thin^,  aal 
conceiving  that  the  reader  mB  at 
be  at  a  loss  to  apprehend  tbeiriBe» 
ing^,  are  not  always  so  circuiD^ 
in  this  respect,  as  the  strictoesri 
science  and  particularly  matbeoni 
cal  science  requires.  Thnsffldi 
definition  of  Space,  thewriteriw 
.properly  objects  to  what  he  c» 
the  vulgar  definition  of  ^ 
namely  the  order  of  things  M 
po-exist ;  a  definition  firom  vU 
assuredly  no  person,  idK>  aa 
thought  of  space^  would  ^oifot 
any  idea  of  it.  •*  But  Vc,"  sw 
the  writer,  ^*  rather  choose  to  d 
space,  an  extension,  considered  i 
without  bounds,  immoveable,  ^ 
penetrable  by  matter.**  To  be*J 
no  one  p^n  object  to  the  roeaffiij 
which  an  author  chooses  to  gives 
any  term,  provided  he  ailherestoi 
throughout  his  work,  or  gn«sB 
notice,  when  he  quits  it :  but  ia  ^ 
definition  it  is  requisite,  that  ^ 
shpuld  not  insert  a  term  forwta 
meaning  we  may' be  aimuck«ti 
loss,  as  for  the  thing  defined.  1^ 
in  the  definition  we  are  told,  f^ 
space  is  a  modification  of  exieoo^ 
ar)d  of  course  are  K'd  to  eoqfifl 
what  extension  is.  This  isDOtjb 
fined :  but  we  find  in  the  prece<fi^ 
page,  that  figure  or  shape  is  * 
t)Qundary  of  exteqsioUt    If  vei* 
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fse  then  the  definition  grten  to  us  * 
f  space  as  far  as  we  can  do  it  by 
lits  worky  it  provesto  be  something 
ounded  but  considered  as  without 
ounds  With  this  idpa  of  space 
'e  go  to  that  of  place,  which  is  de- 
ned  to  be  that  part  of  infinite  space 
'hich  a  body  possesses.  Does  the 
'riter  mean  by  infinite  space,  the 
ime  thing  as  he*  means  by  space, 
dthout  the  epithet  of  infinite  ?  If 
e  does  the  epithet  is  improper;  if 
e  does  not,  the  modifications,  if 
lere  are  any  such,  of  space  into 
nite  and  infinite,  ought  to  have 
een  pointed  out. 

On  the  subject  of  time  we  find 
>me  similar  dfiiculties;  and  in  the 
rst  place  we  observe,  that  the  con- 
ideratiun  of  motion  leads  us,  ac- 
ordins^  to  our  author,  to  that  of 
me,  and  of  course  we  expected  a 
rfinition  of  time.  Instead  of  this 
>ilow  immediately  two  definitions, 
lie  one  of  absolute  time,  the  other 
f  relative  time:  whereas  time 
ught  to  have  been  previously  de- 
ned,  and  then  the  modifications 
uto  absolute  and  relative.  These-' 
ond  thin^  that  struck  us  was,  that 
bsolute  time  was  defined  to  be  a 
ortion  of  duration:  and  duration 
ot  being  defined,  we  cannot  with- 
ut  deriving  our  knowledge  from 
ome  otlier sources,  form  any  notion 
f  absolute  time ;  and  we  cannot  be 
are,  that  our  other  sources  will 
ive  us  the  idea  of  duration,  that 
I  in  the  writer*s  mmd. 

The  difficulties  we  experienced 
1  attaining  clear  ideas  onthe.ua- 
iire  of  space  and  time,  follow  us 
nth  reganl  to  velocity;  which  is 
alle  J  an  affection  of  motion,  which 
etermines  its  q^iantitjr.  Now  of 
juantity  we  have  a  clear  idea;  but 
urautnor  tells  js,  that  motion  is  a 
impie  idea,  and  does  not  therefore 
dmit  of  definition.  How  then  can 
t  admit  of  quan  ity,  of  being  more 
r  less  ?  and  what  's  velocity  f  We 
fill  not  pursue  this  subject  farther. 
Ve  have  riitiwa  sufl[iciently  tow 


diflicult  it  is  to  lay  the  foundations 
•f  a  science. 

The  laws  of  motion  are  explained 
after  the  definitions,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  composition  and  resolu-«  • 
tion  of  forces  is  laid  down  with 
some  useful  examples,  tn  one  pro* 
position  we  found  a  strange  expres- 
sion ;  in  shewing  that  the  effects  o^ 
forces,  when  estimated  in  given  dU 
rections,  are  not  altered  by  compo- 
sition or  resolution,  it  i^  said,  that 
two  forces  being  in  opposite  direc« 
lions  will  have  opposite  signs  +  and 
— .  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  a- 
geometrical  demonstration,  and  how  ' 
can  it  be  admitted  into  one?  We 
are  to  learn  how  the  signs  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  numbets  caa 
be  admitted  into  the  theory  of  forces^ 
and  this  has  not  been  previously 
laid  down.  This  part  ot  the  work 
is  very  ingeniously  laid  down,  and  a 
proper  use  has  been  made  of  the 
improvements  of  various  writers,  to 
whom  the  author  makes  frequent  re^ 
ferences.  It  is  however  so  enve« 
loped  in  formulse  of  trigonometiyy 
that  few  persons  will  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
centre  of  eravity  requires  the  kno:w-* 
ledge  of  fluxions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  mechanical 
powers  follows,  and  Gralileo*s  de- 
monstration is  given  in  the  case  of 
the  strait  lever,  and  for  the  bent 
lever  reference  is  made  to  the  chap- 
ter of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
inclined'  plane  brouu;ht  us  into, 
fluxions,  and  we  found  this  equa- 
tion  wx  +  wt  =<0.,  an  impossible 
equation;  since  the  addition  of  two 
qualities  together  must  make  a  quan« 
tity  greater  than  either.  The  c  Hap« 
ter  on  the  strength  and  stress  of  tim- 
ber is  very  well  done,  and  at  tne  con- 
elusion  are  several  U9eful  practical 
observations.  .  Cords,  arches  and 
domes  carried  us  in'^o  various  fluxion* 
al  equations,  from  one  of  which  was 

deduced  this  equation  V—  ~^      I 
r        +* 
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an  evident  careless  way  of  writing, 
for  what  can  possibly  be  meant  by 


be  very  troe^  but  we  do  not  Inwii 
how  to  apply  it :  for  if  n  is  to  be 
expressed  by  -^1,  our  expiesskn 
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The    equations  with    becomes    ^ "  ,  and  what s 


fluxions  of  the  first  and  second  or* 
<ler  look  very  well  upon  paper,  but 
we  suspect  very  much,  that  a  philo- 
sopher would  make  a  poor  figure,  if 
he  built  his  arch  on  those  principles. 
Dynamics  lead  us  to  the  nature  of 
motion,  uniform  and  variable;  and 
we  have  various  fluxional  equations 
relative  to  forces  and  falling  bodies, 
and  motions  upon  inclined  planes. 
We  should  have  gone  through  very 
welt,  if  we  had  not  been  stopped  in 
the  curve  of  swiftest  descent,  by  an 

enquiiy  into  the  fluent  of  .y""*^ 

\xx  +  V.y)  ^-  We  think  we  know 
what    tne   author    means    by   this 

strange  expicasiony    i;  and  if  he 
J 

does  mean     / we  canbot  see, 

V  y     »     . 
why  be  did  not  write  it  down  in  the 
simplest  and  obvious  manner.    For 
our  own  part,  whenever  we  come  to 

such  absurd  expressions  as  y  J, 
we  work  out  the  problem  ourselves 
arid  compare  our  conclusion  with 
that  of  the  author^s.  If  there  is  an 
Agreement  we  are  satisfied :  if  other- 
wise, we  leave  the  proposition,  con- 
tenting oui'seives  with  the  old  ada^e, 
si  non  vis  intelligi,  debes  neghgi. 
In  circular  motions  the  proposi- 
tions in  the  second  section  of  N^- 
ton  are  followed,  which  we  fully 
cofiipveheBd  :  but  here  some  of  the 
conclusions  are  so  mdCtoiiorphosed 
that  we  cannot  make  (as  t)iey  say) 
either  head  or  tail  of  them.  For 
we  have  an  expression  for  the  pe- 
riodic time  in  the  term  2  «■  -IIl> 

2 

in  which  it  is  safd,  that,  if  n  be  ex- 
pounded by  1,  0,-— 1, — 2, — 3  suc- 
cessively, tne  corresponding  veloci- 
ty will  be  as  r,  r — ,  I,r*  i,  and 
r-*-*«nd  t**e  periodic  tense  as.  1, 
r\j  r,   ri  and  rV'Now  this  may 


means  we  are  at  a  loss  to  detennin^ 
In  this  chapter  the  theory  is  car- 
ried to  the  motion  of  the  heaTealy 
bodies,  and  the  attraction  of  cor- 
puscles to  a  sphere,  in  which  ve 
found  a AuJ^ional  expression  2vx 
X  X  djT^  9  which  was  reduced  to 

the  expression  2  ♦  x  x  We  of 
course  turned  to  our  interleaved 
Newton,  Sect.  XII.  and  finding 
there  the  proposition  woiked  out 
fluxionall}',  and  giving  us  a  iiiDilar 
result  without  any  such  expressioQ 
as  die  author  uses,  we  coDtaited 
ourselves  with  our  own  demonstn* 
ti.on,  and  used  the  liberty  of  negli- 
gence, which  we  assume  on  siimlar 
occasions. 

The  rotation  of  bodiesabont  filed 
axes,  with  the  discovery  of  the  cen- 
tres of  oxillatioo,  gyration,  percus- 
sion, also  shew  great  science,  reel- 
ing and  equal  industry.  We  were 
amused  hovircver  with  one  inference, 
as  it  brings  tbe  question  of  the  mo- 
tion or  rest  of  our  system  to  a  bet, 
and  the  odds  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
gressive motion  are,  accordiogto 
our  author,  infinity  to  unity.  Tlie 
bet  oughttobeproppsedatBroole^s 
or  Newmarket,  where  we  haTC  no 
doubt  it  will  be  taken  by  more  tbn 
one  person ;  making  the  unit  eidier 
a  guinea  or  a  thousand  gnineasyjust 
as  the  author  pleases.  We  got 
through  part  of  the  chapter  on  per- 
cussion tolerably  well,  till  we  came 

to  the  equation  x+z=»  a,  andkx^- 
ing  a  little*  lowexv' discovered  some 
more  numbers  of  no  value,  and  at 
last  an  equation  C  =  —  m  W— p». 
Of  course  we  shut  up  this  part  of 
the  book,  and  turned  over  to  the 
chapter  on  the  motion  of  macbine^ 
and  their  maximum  effectsi  which 
we  read  with  great  satisfaction. 
Hydrostatics  and  Pi^axoadcsve 
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tbreated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
2nost  important  propositions  in  these 
1>ranchesare  introduced^  and  in  ge- 
neral very  well^  demonstrated.  But 
^%^e  may  nere  make  two  general  ob- 
servations, and  close  our  account  of 
the  first  volume.  The  author  is 
inore  attentive  throughout  to  his 
xnatter  than  to  the  manner.  His' 
stile  is  far  from  elegant,  and  his 
method  not  sufficiently  chaste  and 
pure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
mnatbematician  should  not  attend  to 
both  circumstances,  and  Huygens 
nay  be  studied  by  those  who  delight 
in  elegance  of  expression,  or,  find 
£rom  any  causes  the  want  of  it.  But 
^his  failing  in  our  author  is  redeem- 
ed by  a  very  great  excellence,  the 
continually  ireierring  to  the  best  au  - 
^hors  whose  propositions  he  uses, 
or  whose  writings  throw  any  light 
upon  the  subject.  In  general  also 
their  merits  are  very  well  appre-^ 
Giated. 

The  second  volume  contains  the 
description  of  a  vast  number  of  ma 

-Aet.  V.  Camus  M  tie  Tteth  of  Wheeh^  Pinlofu^  l*fe,\  ^emwutratmg  the  best  Ftfrmt 
^hick  can  he  given  them  for  the  various  Purposes  of  Maehinery^  such  as  MiB-work, 
Cloeh-wori,^  BVr.  and  the  Art  of  finding  their  Numbers.  Translated feom  the  fyeach 
rf  Ma.  Camus. 


chines,  taken  from  every  source  of 
information,  and  throughout  very 
many  useful  hints  are  thrown  out, 
which  deserve  ihe  attention  of  the 
civil  engineer. 

Indeed  the  whole  work  deserves  a 
place  in  the  study  of  the  mechani- 
cian of  the  higher  orders,  it  can- 
not, as  we  observed  before,  be  of 
use  to  a  mathematician  who  has 
made  little  progress  in  the  science: 
but  the  teachers  of  natural  philoso- 
phy may  find  many  propositions 
nere,  wliich  they  may  usefully  low- 
er down  to  the  capacities  of  their 
pupils.  We  trust,  that  the  author 
will  take  in  good  part  our  remarks 
on  the  careless  mode  he  has  fallen 
into  in  writing  fluxional  equations, 
because  we  are  convinced,  that 
when  he  is  determined  not  to  admit 
any  thing  into  a  demonstration^  but 
what  is  cTearlv  derived  from  th^.pre« 
mises,  he  will  experience  that  plea- 
sure, which  we  do  in  reading  legiti- 
mate demonstrations. 


CAMUS  Is  well  known  for  his 
mathematical  writings,  particularly 
for  his  Cours  de  Mathematique, 
from  which  this  work  is  extracted. 
The  additions  made  to  it  are  from 
Imison's  Elements  of  Science.  On 
the  teeth  of  wheels  much  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  piece  of  machinery 
depends,  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
determine,  what  is  their  best  form : 
observation  would  point  out  to  me- 
chanics, that  the  wood,  used  for 
cogs,  docs  by  the  repeated  action 
of  the  cogs  upon  each  other,  ac- 
quire a  particular  form;  and,  if 
*  the  curve  could  be  ascertained,  this 
would  be  the  model  for  iron  teeth 
used  in  machinery.  Camus  takes 
the  principle,  that  the  epicycloidal 
form  is  best  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
and  calculates  from  the  nature  of 


the  epicycloid  every  proposition 
respecting  the  action  of  teeih  ujjion 
each  other.  The  work  is  well 
known  and  merited  a  translation,  and 
may  usefully  be  consulted  by  the  civil 
engineer.  But  experience  and  im- 
proved science  have  given  rise  to  a 
'  oetter  principle  on  the^form^tion  of 
teeth  for  wheel- work,  which  is  both 
elegant  in  the  d^monstraiion,  and 
equally  easy  in  practice.  Let  two 
circles  be  drawn  to  represent  two 
wheels,  acting  by  means  of  cogs  or 
teeth  on  each  other ;  and  in  the  in* 
terval  between  the  nearest  points  of 
their  circumference,  being  of  conrse 
in  the  line  between  the  two  centres, 
are  two  cogs,  one  in  each  circle. 
Draw  a  tangent  to  the  two  circles 
passing  through  this  interval,  and 
m  each  circle  the  arc  between  tb« 
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point  of  contact  and  the  extremity' 
of  the  radius  in  a  line  between  the 
two  centres,  is  the  arc,  oh  which 
the  form  of'  each  tooth  depends. 
Let  this  arc  be  evolved  or  unwrap- 
ped ;  that  is,  a  thrjead  being  fixed  at 
the  point  of  contact  and  drawn  tight 
to  the  extremity  of  the  radius,  in 
the  line  between  the  two  centres, 
let  it  be  unwrapped,  and  the  curve 
formed  by  the  point  at  the  end  of 
the  thread  is  the  curve  best  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  tooth  or-  co^,  on 
the  wheel  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
circle.     ~For  the  surfaces  of  both 
teeth  will  always  touch  each  other, 
and  in  a  point,  whence^  is  drawn  a 
comjnon  tangent  to    both  circles. 
Thus  the  force,  with    which  they 
act  upon  the  circles^  will  be  in  the 


direction  of  the  circumferences,  and 
consequently    applied   in  the  best 
passible  manner.    The    cogs  also, 
by  actitig  upon  each  other  daring  a 
certain  interval,namely  the  space  be- 
tween the  points  of  contact  in  the  two 
circles,  allow  for  several  teeth  to  act 
upon  each  othet  at  the  same  time 
in  the  best  manner.     The  pressure 
is  of  course  divided  amone  8e?eral 
teeth,    and  the    teeth  will  be  le« 
liable  to-  wear  out  by  indentaticnis. 
The  writer  of  this  work  will  do  wdl 
to  apply  this  principle  to  the  teeth 
of  wheels  in  general,  in  die  saine 
manner  as  Camus  has  done  for  die 
epicycloidal  teeth,  and  thus  we  shall 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  com- 
paring together  tneir  respective  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages. 


Art.  VI.  Evening  Amusewunit :  or  tie  BeaiHf  rf  the  Heavens  SiplnMudy  m  vM 
teveral  stfilang  Appearancet  to  Be  oheerved  <m  vatious  Evenings  in  the  /leavens  iuof 
the  Tear  \8Xf1  are  described^  and  several  Means  are  fuhited  aut^  by  mffuek  theTme  f( 
Tmmg  Perions  may  he  innoeently^  i^greeabfyp  andfrofitaUy  emjdoyed  mtJkin  Doors:  m- 
tended  to  he  eoniisttted  Anmiatty.  By  William  i'Rfiiio^  Esq.  M.  A,  Fdkm  f( 
Jesus  CoBege,  Camhridge,    small  8vo. 


WE  are  happy  to  see  that  Mr. 
Frend  continues  to  persevere  in  the 
plan,  which  he  so  happily  conceived, 
and  abl^  executes.  With  his  me- 
thod of  instructing  young  people 
in  astronomy  the  public  is  now  well 
acquainted,  and  mese  volumes  will 
grow  into  a  valuable  collection,  by 
which  the  present  learners  will  be 
enabled  to  instruct  the  next  genera- 
tion to  the  best  advantage.  Every 
year  gives  some  new  information, 
and  some  practical  hints  to  the  learn- 
er.  In  the  volume  for  the  present 
year,  he  is  led  to  consider  tne  mo- 
tion of  the  planets  round  the  sun, 
so  as  to  make  himself  a  little  plan 
of  them,  and  discover  the  theory 
by  himself  of  the  conjunctions.  The 
method  of  illustrating  this  doctrine 
by  the  hands  of  a  watch  is  a  very 
ingenious  one,  and  cannot  fail  of 
setting  the  subject  in  so  clear  a  light 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  com- 
monest capacity.  A  Chinese  plate, 
introduced  itlto  the  work,  will  give 
amusement,  and  has  given  amuse« 


ment  we  find  to  many  young  w- 
flons.  It  may  tend  to  open  tLeir 
mind  as  to  numbers,  and  very  pro- 
perly refers  them  back  to  Mr.  Freafs 
tangible  arithmetic,  by  wbich 
many  mothers  are  now  employed  in 
instructing  their  children,  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age,  into  d»t 
science,  and  preventing  them  from 
being  embarrassed  by  the  stiaMe 
way  with  which  it  is  too  generally 
taught.  But  this  little  astronomical 
won^  is  not  only  useful  to  yoan^ 
people,  but  to  the  teachers;  aM 
not  only  will  the  latter  in  thrir 
schools  teach  astronomy  in  the  best 
way  by  shewing  the  paths  of  the 
moon  and  planets  on  the  globe  eveiy 
day,  and  on  fine  nights  pointing 
out  these  objects  in  the  hearens, 
but  liey  will  derive  ver3r  usefuf 
hints, of  which  they  may  avail  ihem- 
selves  in  other  respects.  AmoDg 
others  we  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioningone,  which  the  author  par- 
ticularly recommends  to  the  roasters 
^  of  great  schools,,  and  which  will  be 


prekd's  evening  amusements. 
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vof  eglsA  inpibrtance  to  all  teachers. 
Mr.  Ffcd^as  takeiji  care,  that  some 
:reainsV  paper,  ruled  in  squares  of 
different  sizes,  shpuWf.be  at  his 
booksellers.  According  to  .the  scale, 
ihose^i  for  a  degree  or  a  mile,  if  ne- 
Gessaiy,  diHerent  paper  will  be  used. 
A  sheet,  of  this  pai:^,  Mr.  Frend 
proposes  should  oe  in  the  hands  of 
fevery  pupil,  when  he  is  reading  an 
historical  work;  for  example,  the 
anabasis  of  Xenophon  or  Homer; 
and  the  master  is  to  tell  the  pupil 
the  longitpde  and  latitttdie  of  every 
place,  as  it  occurs,  which  each  pu« 
pil  is  to  mark  on  his  piiper;  and 


thus,  in  his  progress  through  the 
school,  he  will  form  his  own  maps, 
and  commit  to  memory  in  the  best 
manner  the  knowledge  of  the  prin* 
cipal  places  on  earth.  The  same 
pmn  is  recommended  for  astronomy, 
and  we  are  well  convinced,  that  in 
both  cases  it  will  be  found  eminent- 
ly useful.  In  this  manner  they  will 
iorm  plans.of  the  curves  described 
in  the  heaifens  by  the  planets,  of 
which  Mrr'Fxehd  gives  two  instances 
in  thi^  Worji ;  ihe  one  of  the  annual 
progress  0f  Balurh  die  other  of  J  uV 
pitcr. 
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Mr.  h    Tic  BtbBoffraJihiid    Miscellany;    or^    Suj^jilmem  t9  the    BUBcgrafJdtd 

Dictioaai^*    2  toIi. 


THE  bibliograph|tal  diotionary 
"kas  been  already  noticed  by  us  in 
several  articles,  as  the  volumes  suc- 
cessively made  their  appearance. 
The  present  volumes  form  a  sup- 
plement, containing  an  account  of 
English  translations  from  the  classic 
icuthors,  and  a  variety  of  other  mat- 
ter^ i^ore  or  less  related  to  the  sub- 
ject.   ^ 

We  have  been  obliged  to  notice 
with  regret,  some  inaccuracies  wl^ich 
liave  '\€i  some  degree  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  work.  We  have,  however,  ob- 
served with  satisfaction,  that  they 
became  less  frequent  in  the  progress 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  present 
volumes  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  on  the  whole,  more  valua- 
ble than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  first  volume  is  occupied  by 
an  account  of  English  translations  of 
classic  authors,  and  works  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  grammar  and  literature. 
The  articles  have  been  collected 
with  diligence,  but  are  sometimes 
deformed  by  gross  and  unacknow- 
ledged tjrpographical  errors,  suoh 
as  Demosthenes  of  Crotona,  for  De- 
mosthenes de  ccvoni^  Jupp^ple, 
for  Hypsipyle,  &c. 

P.  12,  At  the  head  of  the  tran- 
stations  of  Apollonius  *Rhodius  is 
placed,  "  The  Hystorie  of  Jason, 
touching  the  conottest  of  the  gold- 
en fleece,  printeia  by  W.  Caxton. 
Translated  fjpom  the  French."  It 
is  vefj:*  improbable,  thaf  any  such 

t 


work  should  be  in  any  manner  der 
rived  from  the  Greek  poet,  as  diere 
were  many  sources  of  infomaation 
respecting  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion much  more  accessible  in  that 
age  than  Apollonius  Rhodius,  whose 
«work  was  not  in  fact  printed  till  af- 
ter the  death  of  Caxton. 

P.  2i.  There  is  a  modern  Frendi 
translation  of  Athenaeus,  by  Yille- 
brune^n  several  volumes,-  4to. 

The  latter  part  of  this  volume 
consists  of  an  account  of  works  ia 
Oriental  literature,  with  wbich  tbe 
author  appears  to  possess  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance. 

The  second'  volume  contains  a 
variety  of  bibliographical  df<^rta- 
tions,  the  principal  of  which  relate 
to  the  controversy  respecting*  Ae 
origin  of  printing,  the  time  of  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  various 
systems  of  bibliogtaphical  Strrange- 
ment.  Several  catalogues  agre  given 
of  writers  who  have  treated  on  ty- 
pographical and  literary  history,  and 
of  places  where  the  art  of  pruning 
was  exercised  at  an  early  period. 
Some  long,  but  useful  chronologi- 
cal tables  close  the  volume. 

The  genuineness  of  tbe  date  of 
the^celebrated  Decor  puetlamm, 
(1461)  printed  at  Venice,  by  Jan- 
son,  is  strenuously  maintained  in  a 
series  of  arguments  extracted  from 
tlie  works  of  Boni.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  olyection  arising  from 
the  want  of  any  other  dated  edition 
of  that  artist,   before  HIO,  is  not 
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easUy  to  be  surmounted.  The  date 
is  probably  a  ^pographical  error, 
andihot  a  designed  fraud. 

Of  these  systems  of  bibliography , 
the  first  appears  mncb  the  best,  as 
it  18  also  most  i^eeable  to  common 
practice,  but  being  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  a  French  original,  it 
is  in  a  few  instances,  not  suflEici- 
enthr  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
an  English  arrangement 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
«tyle  and  manner,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing extract. 

€riigm  and  frogrm  tf  Priming  im  Get- 
many. 

'*  The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  be- 
fore, is,  that  the  first  who  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  excellent  invention  was 
joHK  GvTEVBEKG,  bom  in  Majence, 
\Mauz)  in  the  beginning  of  (he  fifteenth 
century,  of  a  noble^  but  reduced  family, 
and  by  profession  a  goldsmith;  who, 
stimulated  by  his  genius  to  the  discovery 
of  something  new,  travelled  from  his 
yeuth  through  various  countries,  where 
he  learned  several  arts  unknown  to  the 
Germsms,  and  conceived  the  idea  of 
printing  books. 

"  Tne  first  attempts  were  made  by 
UmlnSiraihiirg,  firom  1456  to  1440,  on 
characters  carved  in  small  tablets  of 
wood*  with  the  same  mechanism  by 
which  cards  and  pictures  were  impressed. 
Ctmrad  Saspach  was  the  name  of  the 
turner,  who  made  the  first  printing-press 
in  the  year  1436. 

^<  Till  the  year  1448*  Gntetiberg  re- 
mained  within  the  precincts  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  la- 
bour and  cash  ofJoknMemd  and  others, 
made  the  second  more  important  disco- 
very,  that  is,  the  use  otmavcabie  charac" 
ten  cut  m  wo§d,  smaller,  rougher,  and 
more  unequal  than  those  of  Mayence. 


To  this  first  epoch  th^  specimens  of  the 
art,  cited  in  the  Biblxogxapkical 
DicTioKAXY,  under  the  articles  Dona- 
TVS  and  Catholxcon,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred.    . 

From  1448  to  1458,  they  continued 
printing  with  moveabie  tvooden  types,  but 
improved  by  John  Mentei  in  Strasburg, 
in  union  with  fJcmy  Eirgetieint  to  whom 
Sc/tdtpflin  attributes,  LsSer  de  miseria  ku* 
mofue  condiiionis,  Argentinx,  1448;  and 
at  Mayence  by  the  Fausto-Gule/dfergidk 
society,  with  the  help  of  Peter  Schemer, 
which  were  used  in  iheBibliatiae  an.  and 
Fsaiterium  of  tk57 . 

"  Tilt  this  ybsir,  it  appears  that  the 
invention  was  kept  secret  in  these  two 
cities^  the  first  mothers  and  nurs<2s  of  the 
typographicart..Finally,iii  the  year  1459» 
is  placed  the  epoch  of  moveable  mecaUic 
^Ipes:  in  this,  the  art  of  printing  books 
really  consists.  The  invention  of  found- 
ing types  in  moulds  or  matrices,  is  attri- 
buted to  Peier  Schajffhr,  the  first  specimea 
of  which  was  given  in  the  Durandi  Ra* 
tianaie  Divin,  Offic.  foL  MogmUiit,  1459; 
but  to  John  Mentei  h  owing  that*of  eha^ 
ractere  eta  in  metalr  but  not  cast»  which 
is  seen  in  his  first  books,  some  of  which 
prove  themselves  anterior  to  146P,  and 
are  after  the  manner  of  the  above  men- 
tioned worky  De  Miseria  Hwikan^  Can^ 
diiiottis,  of  which  Schxpflin  has  given  a 
specimen.  Th^  first.book  with  a  date  of 
the  new  printing  of  John  Gutenberg^ 
with  metal  types,  is  the  Catholxcon, 
fbl.  Max.  Moguntiae,  1460. 

*'  In  the  year  1458,  is  fixed  with  un- 
equivocal proofs,  the  propagation  of 
printing  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  by  the 
Servants  of  Gutenberg,  who  left  him  after 
hedissolved  the  partnership  with  Fust  and 
Schaffer.  For  farther  satisfaction  on 
these  points,  and  for  the  proofs  in  detail, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  celebrated 
works  of  Schasgflin,  Denis,  Braun^  and 
Panzer. 
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